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MASSA'GET^»  an  antient  people  of  central  Asia,  in 
an  expedition  against  whom  Cyrus  is  suid  to  have  lost  lits 
life.  (Herod.,  i.  201-216;  Justin.,  i.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  their  position ;  hut  it  appears  probable  that  they 
dwelt  north  of  the  Jaxartes  (Sihon),  in  the  country  which 
is  at  present  inhabited  by  the  middle  horde  of  tbo  Kirghiik 
Herodotus  says  that  they  lived  north  of  the  Araxes,  by 
which  he  probably  meaus  the  Jaxartes  (i.  201),  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Hyper- 
borei,  Sauromata?,  and  Arimaspi  dwelt  above  the  Euxine, 
the  Ister,  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Sacas  and  Massagetie 
above  the  Caspian  (p.  507,  Casaubon) ;  and  a  little  further 
he  remarks  that  the  Massagetee  were  to  the  cast  of  4ie  Daao, 
who  bordered  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (p.  511). 

Herodotus  was  in  doubt  whether  the  Massageta>  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Scythians  (i.  201);  but  they  were 
usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  Scythian  nation  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  (Arrian,  iv.  17;  Pliny,  /f.iNT.,  vi.  19.)  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  have  used  the  name  of  Massageto)  to  de- 
signate all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  east  of  the 
Caspian ;  while  he  confined  that  of  Scythia  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Danube.  The  similarity  of 
their  name  {MasiO'geta;  compare  Tyri-getig,  ThysM- 
gela)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  Get»  of  Europe. 

The  Massageto  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nomadic  people,  who  resembled  the  Scythians 
in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life.  Gold  and  silver  were 
plentiful  among  them ;  but  no  iron  nor  silver  was  found 
m  their  country.  They  were  however  in  a  very  low  state 
of  civilisation  even  for  a  nomadic  people.  They  had  a  com- 
munitv  of  wives ;  and  their  agea  people  were  killed  and 
eaten  by  their  relations.  (Compare  Riennell's  Geography 
of  Heridoim,  sect.  x. ;  and  as  to  the  custom  of  eating  tueir 
parents,  the  article  Battas,  and  Moore's  Notices  vn  the 
Indian  Archipelago^  Singapore,  1837.) 

MASSA'RIUM,  a  provisional  generic  name  of  Blainville 
for  Alcyoninm  Massa  of  Miiller. 

MASSI'LIA.    [Mabsbillb.1 

MASSILLON,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  the  24th  of 
June,  1 663,  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  and  at  a  very  early  age  en- 
tered the  College  deTOratoire*  of  that  town;  but  his  father, 
intending  him  for  the  profession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him 
before  he  had  completed  his  studies.  Massillon  however 
eagerly  seixed  every  opportunity  of  returning,  and  his  father 
was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to  re-enter  the 
college,  which  he  did  in  1681,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
theolory  under  P.  de  Beaujeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castres. 
Here  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased 
with  them,  made  some  attempts  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition himself,  which,  although  acknowledged  to  be  success- 
fulf  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste.  In  1696  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  direct  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  whero  he 
composed  his  first  ecclesiastical  conferences,  which,  although 
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differing  in  tone  firom  his  sermons,  were  not  wanting  in 
vivacity.  Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon did  not  take  him  for  his  model :  he  was  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  way,  and  of  searching  the  human  heart,  ita 
secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  motives 
and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action;  neverthe- 
less when  he  grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment 
became  so  expressive,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of 
the  pulpit  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  patterns  of  de- 
clamation, the  celebrated  aetor  Baron,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Massillon 's  style,  exclaimed,  '  There  is  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.*  At  Versailles  he 
vras  as  successful  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched 
though  not  convinced.  Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the 
passions  with  so  much  truth  and  such  irresistible  force,  that 
even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he  exposed  were  con- 
strained to  love  and  admire  him. 

In  1 704  he  preached  his  second  J^nt  sermon  at  the  court, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he 
would  hear  him  every  two  years ;  but  for  some  reason  un- 
known, Massillon  was  never  again  at  Versailles.  In  1709 
he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  ijrom  the  pulpit, 
was  greatly  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  print.  After  the 
death  of  Fl^chier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of 
the  orators  of  the  grand  wiide. 

In  1717  Massillon  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  sermon,  which  is 
considerod  to  be  his  dkefid^ceuore ;  and  in  1719  was  conse- 
crated in  the  king's  presence  by  Cardinal  de  Floury.  Mas- 
sillon abolished  in  his  diocese  thoso  indecorous  processions 
that  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  cer- 
tain superstitious  customs  spoken  of  in  the.  On'gines  de 
Clermont.  He  died  on  the  18lh  September,  17^2,  of  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fiime  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  higher  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  follow^  him,  by  the 
number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  productions,'  and 
their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and 
force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  resources*  parti- 
cularly characterise  his  works.  His  Avent  et  Careme,  con- 
sisting of  six  volumes,  may  be  iustly  considered  as  se  many 
ch^'d'amvree,  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  voung  king  Louis  XV.  that  he  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for 
their  advantage,  nor  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  ho 
could  do  no  wrong. 

Tlie  moat  interesting  of  his  works,  next  to  his  sermons, 
are  his  *  Conferences,'  which  are  discourses  addressed  to  the 
young  ecclesiastics  under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Magloire, 

In  a  discourse  entitled  De  l* Ambition  de»  Cler^%  he  con- 
tends that  the  ChujMli  haa  uu  need  of  great  names  (br  ita 
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support,  bat  of  exemplary  virtues ;  and  that  profano  man- 
nen  and  Tvorldly  inclinations,  and  not  the  humble  origin  of 
its  clergy,  are  the  things  calculated  to  dii^honour  it.  Hts 
discourse  on  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  is 
strikingly  prophetic,  iaasrauch  as  all  the  consequences 
which  he  fbresaw  have  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  sermon  '  on  the  small 
number  of  the  elect*  received  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
who  observes  that  preachers  in  general  would  do  better  by 
repeating  such  models  than  by  composing  original  discourses 
orinferior  character.  Massillon's  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  his  nephew,  in  12  vols.  8vo.,  in  1745  and  1746. 

MASSINGER,  PHILIP,  born  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year 
1684,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  re- 
tainers,* who  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  special 
messenger  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1 602  he  was  entered  at 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anthony  ^'Wood  informs  us,  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading '  poetry  and  romances'  rather  than 
'logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he 
was  patronised  to  that  end.'  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fiiU  upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Gifford  does  for  this  asser- 
tion. The  biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  to  spend  the  time  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  another  person  in  studies  alien  to  those  which  his 
benefactor  wished  him  to  pursue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
works  are  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the  accusation  of 
wasted  time  ;  and  if  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lost  a  chaplain, 
the  world  has  gained  what  is  worth  many  homilies. 

Massinecr  took  no  dej^'ce,  and  also  seems  to  have  lost 
his  patron  s  favour.  The  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Gifford 
supposes  that  the  poet  changed  his  religion  at  Oxford,  and 
consequently  alienated  his  Protestant  friends.  Whether 
he  ever  did  change  his  religion  at  all  rests  on  Gifford*s  in- 
ference from  certain  expressions  in  his  works ;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  driven  to  betake  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
position about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  for  some  years  attempt  anythintr  be- 
yond assisting  others  in  the  composition  of  plays,  flir  we 
hear  little  or  nothing;  of  him  as  an  author  until  the  appear- 
ance of  bis  'Virgin  Martyr*  in  1622.  sixteen  years  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  There  is  evidence  moreover  to  prove 
that  after  Beaumont's  death  in  lei.'i,  he  assisted  Fletcher 
in  the  comp<>hition  of  some  of  the  numerous  pla>s  (between 
thirty  and  furty)  wlncU  appeared  under  that  author's  name 
during  the  succeeding  ten  yeara.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Massin.rcr  was  employed  in  writing  plays,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  only  six  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  the  17th  of  March,  1640,  at  his  own  house  on  the 
Bankside.  His  name  is  noticed  in  the  Burial  Register  of 
St.Saviour*s  with  the  affecting  addition  'a  stranger,*  show- 
ing that  the  poverty  which  had  pursued  him  through  life 
had  not  allowed  him  resting  time  enough  to  make  himself 
known  even  to  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish. 

Massin'/er*s  situation  as  last  in  order  of  time  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  so  utterly  lost  sight  of 
for  seventy  years  after  his  death.  The  first  thing  we  hoar 
of  his  works  is  Rowe's  intention  of  editing  them,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  an  actual  piracy,  by  which  he 
adapted  the  *  Fatal  Dowry '  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  naraw  of  the  *  Fair  Penitent.*  That  such 
an  audacious  forgery  could  have  been  palmed  on  the  public 
and  remain  undetected  for  more  than  naif  a  century  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  what  easy  victims  the  reading  public  of 
those  days  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  fashionable 
authors. ' 

In  1759  A  bookseller's  edition  of  Massingcr  appeared, 
which  was  fbllowed  in  1761  by  another;  and  in  1777  by  a 
third,  edited  by  Monck  Mtison.  On  these  editions  Gifford, 
the  last  editor,  throws  many  and  apparently  well-deserved 
slurs.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  controversy  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1808,  where 
tb«  battles  of  the  earlier  editors  are  fought  with  considerable 
prowess. 

Oifllbrd  gives  a  complete  list  of  Massinger's  plays,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  range  ftom  1621  to 
1640.  They  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  iticluding  those  of 
which  be  wrote  only  a  part,  but  which  went  under  his 
aaoM.  Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten,  if  not  twelve 
K  cookl  have  been  added  to  their  number  had  it  not 


*  Bit  ^Ibai't  HMin<  bM  oeoMionMl  «um#  (ttatrnta  aiiioDC  the  Mlitonb    OHflont 


been  for  the  detestable  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whose 
carelessness  the  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  a  servant* 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  Masslngcr's  plays  derivfed 
from  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
the  bearing  and  intluence  which  they  must  have  exercised  on 
those  national  feelings  from  which,  as  is  probable,  they  took 
their  own  actual  shape.  No  one  who  reads  the  play  called 
'  The  City  Madam  *  can  help  seeing  in  it  the  exposition  of  a 
state  of  society  likely  to  give  birth  to  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feelings 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impend- 
ing. We  see  there  portrayed  a  city  opulent  to  extrava- 
gance, courtiers  needy  and  unprincipled,  and  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  no  family  not  scrupling  to  compare  himself  >»iiii 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appearing  to  advantage 
as  a  blunt  honest  man  contrasted  with  a  noble,  overbearing; 
and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  members  of  his  order.t 

Stdl  more  striking  are  the  political  doctrines  contained 
in  '  The  Maid  of  Honour.'  Massingcr  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  dramatist  of  his  time  who  did  not  either  openly  or  in 
secret  espouse  the  court  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  A  line  in  one  of  Camiola*s  speeches  is  worth  quoting, 
as  it  gives  what  is  evidently  the  poet's  view  of  the  subject. 
She  there  says  to  the  king  of  Sicily — 

'  When  you  arc  ni^iut.  the  deity 
Which  yoo  nuy  challonge  m  •  king,  pttrta  ttom  yoa.' 

And  this  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which  Mas- 
singer  evidently  conveys  his  own  sentiments  on  questions 
then  stirring,  through  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  In 
fact,  an  analysis  of  the  political  references  in  Massinger's 
plays  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent,  as  they  abound  in 
every  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  no  little  interest, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  possessing  a  commentary  on 
the  events  and  opinions  of  the  day,  by  a  man  like  Mas- 
sinper. 

Massinger's  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  almost  entire 
abstinence  from  common  oathsj  and  although  we  cannot  add 
to  this  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  pas- 
sages, we  may,  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  those  for  instance 
in  the  '  Virgin  Martyr,*  shift  the  blame  from  Massinger 
himself  to  his  coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this 
abstinence  from  profanity  arose  from  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  prejudice  against  stage-plays,  or  from 
Massinger's  own  taKte.  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  the  delicacy, 
apnroaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writings,  would 
induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet's  own  choice.  On  the 
whole  however  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  dramatic 
power,  in  delicacy  of  expression,  and  in  beauty  of  thought,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Shakspere  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Massinger's  extant  plays  are,  'The Old  Law,'  •The  Virgin 
Martyr,*  '  The  Unnatural  Combat,'  •  The  Duke  of  Milan.' 

*  The  Bondman,*  •  The  Renegade,*  *  The  Parliament  of 
Love,'  •  The  Roman  Actor,'  •  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,' 

•  ITie  Maid  of  Honour,*  •  The  Emperor  of  the  East,'  'The 
Fatal  Dowry,'  •  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,' '  The  City 
Madam.'  *  The  Guardian,*  •  A  Very  Woman,'  and  •  The 
Bashful  Lover.'  (Gifford's  Preface  to  Massinger ;  and  the 
Edinbursh  Review  for  1808.) 

MASSINISSA.    [NuMiDiA.] 

MASSOWAH.    [Abyssinia.] 

MASSURA'DA,  or  MESURA'DO,  CAPE,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  6**  W  N.  lat  and  10"  30'  W. 
long.  It  is  formed  by  a  hill  about  400  feet  high,  steep  on 
the  west  and  north-west  sides,  but  declining  gradually  in 
other  directions.  It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  bay 
which  affords  good  anchorage  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  open 
to  the  north-west.  Massurada  Bay  receives  the  river  Mas- 
surada  or  Rio  Doro,  which  runs  along  the  range  of  hills  that 
terminates  in  the  cape,  and  would  fall  into  the  sea  close  tu 
the  cape  if  it  were  not  for  a  spit  of  land  which  runs  from 
the  latter  in  a  north-north-east  direction  across  the  stream 
and  turns  it  along  the  shore  for  about  half  a  mile.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  built  the  town  of  Monrovia,  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  American  settlement  of  Liberia.  This 
settlement  was  formed  in  1821,  by  the  American  Colon  iza- 

*  It  it  Mrareely  crrdible.  but  tuch  it  veil  koown  to  b«  th«  (ket,  tliat  War- 
burton, a  man  profei«4inK  literary  taste,  actually  Irft  fifty>two  maauidif  t  ^laya 
in  a  pUce  of  coiomun  acc4><'«  fur  year*,  the  comequenoe  of  which  wae  Uiat  all 
cxeejpt  three  were  destroyed. 

t  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  rotnpare  (he  lotiodnrtion  to 
Gvisof  a  *  Hlitory  ef  the  Bnstlali  BevolaUeQ*  with  IhU  ptoy  wlU  SbA  lb*  OM 
an  MlmlrAl)le  oommeaUry  on  the  other. 
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tioa  Sodetf,  on  nearly  the  same  principles  and  for  the 
tains  object  u  the  English  (ettlement  at  Siena  Leone. 
The  Soeiety  acquired  by  purchase  the  eountrr  along  the 
coait  lying  between  Cape  Mount  and  Trades  Town  in  the 
kingdom  or  Sanguin,  on  the  Grain-coast  of  Guinea,  an 
extent  ot  about  HO  miles.  Many  amalt  riTera  water  thii 
coast ;  and  though  roost  of  them  are  encumbered  by  sboals 
or  rapids,  boats  of  moderate  size  may  ascend  them  for  40  or 
60  milui,  after  which  the  navigation  is  usualir  impeded  by 
cataracts.  The  country  is  generally  level,  ana  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  rice.  The  rice  raised 
hers  ia  highly  priied.  Several  fruit-lrees  are  indigenous, 
as  the  shaddock,  and  lemons:  other  fruits  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  mean  annuel  lemparalure  appears  to  be 
between  76'  and  78°,  and  in  the  dry  months  (from  June 
to  October)  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  tornados  or 
hurricanes  f^om  the  north-west. 

The  inhabilanls  consist  of  negroes  who  have  obtained 
Iheir  liberty  in  the  United  States  or  are  bom  of  free  negroes, 
and  such  as  have  been  taken  front  vessels  engaged  in  the 
blave-trade.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  whites 
are  not  permitted  to  settle  in  this  oo!ony,  with  the  exception 
of  the  agents  of  the  company,  some  physicians,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  blacks  enjoy  ul  the  rights  of  free  citizens, 
as  in  the  United  States  themselves,  end  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  amon^  whom  are  two  censors,  who  look  after 
the  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  In  IB2S  the  number  of  the 
settlers  amounted  to  1200,  of  whom  700  were  in  Monrovia, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  number  has  considerably  inoreased 
of  lite.  The  settlers  are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  than  with  agriculture. 

(iuaes'a  Liberia,  or  Ihe  American  Colony  of  Frre  Negnei 
on  the  Coast  qjr4frica;  and  fVett  African  SktlcAet.) 

MASTER  OF  ARTS.    [Arts.] 

MASTERWORT,  the  old  name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
with  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  growing  in  moist  meadows  and 
woods  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Newfoundland.  It  has 
a  stem  firom  one  to  two  feet  high,  broad  twice-ternate  leaves, 
flat  large  umbels  of  while  or  pink  Howers,  and  thin  orbi- 
cular straw-coloured  fruit.  Botanists  call  this  plant  Iropa- 
ratoria  Ostrulhium  ;  it  has  acrid,  bitler.  sorpewtiat  aromulic 
roots,  and  formerly  had  a  great  rcputaiion  as  a  remedy 
for  toothache,  and  an  a  cure  for  agues,  whence  no  doubt  its 
names  have  been  derived.  It  relains  a  place  in  continental 
medical  practice,  but  it  is  disused  in  England. 

MASTICH,  a  resin  which  is  extracted  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  Pistacia  lenliscus  by  incision.  This 
tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  The  fluid  which  exudes  soon  concretes  into  yel- 
lowish-wbite  gtains  or  tears,  which  are  aemilransparent, 
brittle,  and  have  a  alight  but  mtber  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  mastich  gives  a  more  pene- 
trating smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  r074.  It  is  composed 
of  two  resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
the  other  is  not;  this  last  constitutes  from  1-Sth  to  1-l^h 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mastich,  and  possesses  very 
nearly  the  characters  of  copal,  it  being  soluble  in  absolute 
atcoho!,  eother,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  these  liquids  also 
dissolve  mastich  without  leaving  any  residue.  When  the 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol  is  reduced  to 

Cowder.  and  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ia  rendered  soluble 
y  the  change  which  it  undergoes. 
In  foreign  Pharmacopceias  mastich  is  employed  in  several 
ointments,  plasters,  and  fumigating  powders  ;  it  is  retained 
io  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
but  does  not  enter  into  any  preparation  except  as  a  tincture 
for  preparing  what  is  usually  called  eau  de  luee,  Mastich 
is  principally  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnish,  and  as  a 
temporary  stopping  for  carious  teeth. 

MASIIFF,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  dog  of  a  very  old 
English  breed,  now  seldom  seen  in  its  original  stale  of 
purity.  Manwood  stales  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
maw  thefeie,  because  it  is  supposed  to  terrify  thieves  by  its 
voice,  which,  when  the  animal  is  excited,  is  fearfully  deep 
and  )oud.  This  is  the  Dogue  de  forte  race  of  Buffon  and 
the  French,  the  Ma»tiva»  of  Ray,  the  Cania  Molostus  of 
linnnus,  and  the  fillalicui  or  Catenariui  of  Dr.  Caius. 

A  true-bred  mastiff  is  of  considerable  size,  and  veij 
BtQutlv  built.  The  head  is  well  developed  and  large,  the 
lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  wbola  aspect  noble- 
It  appears  ftom  Claudian  and  Gralius  that  the  British 
doga,  niutiA  probably,  were  highly  jprixed  M  Borne  j  and 
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Camden  notices  the  employment  of  a  special  officer.  Pre- 
curator  Cynegii,  appointed  in  Britain  fijr  superintending 
the  breed  of  tliese  dogs  and  their  transmission  to  that  city, 
where  they  appeared  in  the  combats  of  aiMmals  at  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  sometimes  upon  occasions  even  more  cruel, 
for  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the;  were  set  to  worry 
those  unhappy  Christians  whom  the  tyrants  of  the  time 
ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  then 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  powerful  and  savage  dogs. 
Pennant  quotes  Strabo  for  the  fact  that  the  Gauls  trained 
British  mastiff's  for  war.  and  used  them  in  their  batilea. 
Accordinp  to  Dr.  Caius,  three  were  a  match  for  a  bear,  and 
four  for  a  lion;  but  Slow  mentions  a  lion  &i;ht  with  three 
of  these  dogs,  in  which,  though  two  were  di>abled.  and 
afterward  died,  the  Hon  was  so  much  harassed  that  he  re* 
treated,  and  refused  to  resume  the  battle. 

The  mastiff  is  capable  of  great  attachment,  end  when 
kept  as  a  guard  is  of  unfading  vigilunce,  giving  the  alarm 
by  its  powerful  bark,  and  never  ceasing  till  it  has  roused 
the  family  or  secured  the  intruder.  It  ts  now  comparatively 
little  used  as  a  watch-flog,  eEipecially  in  great  towns,  where 
an  active  police  has  almust  entirely  jupera«ded  it 


UA'STODON,  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  gigBDlie 
Pachydermatous  Proboscidian  Mammals  {Maitotherium, 
Fischer),  whose  remains  are  found  abundantly  in  tbe  third 
and  fourth,  or  Pliocene,  divisions  of  the  terliary  fresh-water 
deposits,  and  aim),  but  less  frequently,  in  the  deposits  of  ihe 
zecond  or  Miocene  period. 

Ia  the  greater  portion  of  their  organiialion  the  Mastodons 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  elephants.  The  tuiks,  the 
proboscis,  the  general  conformation  of  the  body  and  the 
l.mbs,  were  very  similar;  and  the  principal  disiinclion  be- 
tween the  two  genera  was  formed  by  the  molar  teeth. 
These  indeed  were  gradually  pushed  forward  from  behind 
as  they  are  in  the  elephant,  and  displayed  the  same  relative 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  animal  was  advanced  in  life; 
but,  unlike  those  of  the  elephant,  their  crowns  exhibited 
on  cutting  Iheigum  laree  conical  points  of  a  mammiform 
structure,  whence  the  animal  derives  its  name.  As  these 
conical  points  were  worn  down  by  mastication,  the  tooth 
presented  disks  more  or  less  lar^e  according  to  the  d^ree 
of  attrition  which  it  had  undergone.  The  following  cuIb, 
which  are  very  much  reduced  in  tile,  as  wilt  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  already  stated,  wilt  explain  this  differ- 
ence in  Ihe  tooth  more  clearly  than  words.  Before  the  tooth 
has  suffered  from  detritus  it  presents  the  following  appear- 


And  after  exposure  to  a  comparative  small  dagiM  of 
detrition  it  hat  the  aspect  repreeented  in  toe  following  «it.j 


But  when  froin  longer 


MoluMoIhgCM 

the  conical  tcal-likc  pniiiU  ai 
do>n,  lb«  rdlowmg  ap|>ciranco  u>  jirt 


And  Iba  mwk-  in  which  IhoM  of  Uw  kiwer  jaw  ai 
lattgad  will  be  paireivMl  from  Uw  H(un*  i^van  below. 


TW  fenaral  raalMr  at  the  tower  jaw  m  rieved  1 
-^—  KBjr  be  eelkdal  tnm  Uw  fcUowing  DpU*. 


The  n 


It  of  llio  Great  Mattndim,  Mutlodon  ^f;;.(i 


Itiu,  Cut.,  appear  to  hove  been  iho  first  Ihat  allrBdcil  u 
lontion.  Them  Dcciirn'<l  in  consiileinbto  ibunilaiicc  in 
Nurib  Anictica.  They  i^vo  rise  to  much  ii>ccuUIian  and 
much  erronoous  opinion,  at  Aral;  for  Ihuugti  the  furin  aii<l 
■iM  of  the  molar  teelb  forbade  the  infcrcncu  thai  they  coutil 
have  belonged  lo  any  of  the  large  existing  animali,  the  fiT- 
midable  appearance  uf  Ihe  pointed  conical  tuberDiitics  of  tb« 
crowni  led  to  concluEiuns  directly  the  reveno  of  Irulh,  an 
we  bball  prc*ent1y  >ee.  Dsubcnion,  indc«d.  at  Qrit  thought 
that  nme  of  these  teolh  belonged  to  the  Hipliopotsniua. 
but  he  non  perccired  that  they  must  have  formed  part  of 
on  animal  which  had  no  recent  analogue,  and  Buflon  an- 
nounced that  Ihe  whole  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains 
led  IQ  Ihe  belief  that  this  anlient  ipeclea,  which  ought  tu  be 
ra^rded  as  the  Hrtt  and  the  lai^t  of  lerrettrial  animals. 
existed  only  Id  the  Brat  ages  of  the  world  ('  n'a  sub«li(£  iiu« 
dant  Ics  premien  temps'),  and  never  bad  come  down  lo  our 
time.  Tliii  opinion  uf  Buflbn  did  not  extend  beyond  tho 
larger  molar  teeth,  and  he  ilill  regarded  the  middling  iiic4 
and  worn  teelh  as  those  of  the  Hippopotamus;  he  aUo  fol- 
lowed Daubenton  in  con»idering  the  femur  found  with  the 
leclh  ai  that  of  an  elephant,  tliough  Dr.  Hunter  (William) 
had  pointed  oat  the  dilferences  between  it  and  the  laDio 
bone  in  the  elephant,  as  well  ai  the  disttncliooi  exialine  in 
ihe  teeth  and  lower  jaw.  [P/iil.  TVorUn  toL  Ifiii.)  But 
while  William  Hunlet  did  thi*  eood  MTviee,  he  introduciil 
no  small  mnfuaion  and  error.  He  had  hoard  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Uammotk,  and  not  having  seen  the  bones  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  immediately  concluded  that  it  waa  identical  with 
Ihe  North  American  fossil,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  latter, 
a  nomenclalurc  which  wai  for  some  time  adhered  to  both 
by  the  A nilo- Americans  and  the  English.  The  skeleton  of  - 
the  Great  Mastodon  was  exhibited  at  London  and  Bristol  ae 
■he  Mammoth,  and  accounts  of  it  under  the  same  name 
were  publislicd  in  London  in  1 BD2  and  1SD3.  Nor  was  thia 
tho  only  error  of  which  William  Hunter  was  the  parent, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  such  an  opinnn  by 
Camper,  the  former  declared  that,  from  the  structore  c^tbe 
teeth,  the  Mammoth,  as  he  leimed  it,  wa*  carnivorous;  and 
men,  ever  pnine  to  catch  at  the  wild  and  wonderful,  greedily 
adopted  this  marrellous  view,  and  named  the  gigantic  beast 
the  Camioarau*  BUvhant.  tVe  veil  remember  in  oar 
early  youth  hearing  itie  apeculationa  of  oone  a*  to  the  aort 
of  prey  on  which  the  monsler  lived,  and  as  lo  the  great  aer- 
Tic«*  that  it*  enormous  tusks,  which  in  the  skeleton  above 
Dotioad  were  plaoed  in  an  inrertod  petition,  with  the  curvar 
tura  downwardo,  must  have  rendenxl  when  the  animal  was  on 
itspredatoryescurtiont.  The  confusion  created  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  name  Mammoth  to  two  diDereat  geoer* 
was  xreat,  and  Ibr  a  long  time  almoet  inextricable,  notaftb- 
•tanaing  Ihe  endeavours  of  Pallas,  who  dearly  refitted 
the  sunpoeed  identity  of  the  Siberian  and  American  ani* 
mals,  by  tbowiog  that  the  Siberian  Mammnlh  is  a  true 
elephant.  Cuvier  at  once  ditsipated  the  cloud*  that  bad 
fptnared  oier  the  subject,  and  while  he  clearly  poinlrd 
out  the  oateological  difference*  between  tbe  two  geneta, 
ICave  to  tbe  supposed  Mammoth  of  America  tb*  approptiale 
oaiiie  of  AffUf oi/i,*)  (ttaatit,  a  teat;  Unit,  a  toolh). 

The  BrsI  noiica  of  the  leeth  and  bone*  of  thii  extinct 
genui  of  pachyderms  appear*  to  be  in  '  PhU.  Tran*.'  (lol. 
XXIX.,  ITU),  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  it  i« 
not  uninslructive  to  oUnre  whal  rapid  strides  natural 
scipnco  hat  made  since  thai  lime,  when  tlie  Royal  So.  icty 
of  London  publuhcd  in  Ihvir  TransaciioDs  Dr.  Mather^ 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  wbiih  the  fDrmsr  pve*  en 
amount  of  a  large  work  in  MS.  ia  two  vol*,  folio,  but 
does  Mt  Mose  Hi*  aulbor.    Dr.  Mktlwr  racMDmend*  thi* 
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mtk,  vhkh  >|i|Mm  to  hvn  bmn  a  eonmentary  on  the 
Biblsi  with  luge  philanophiml  remark*, '  to  ibe  intronage 
of  imne  generoui  Mecnnu,  to  promote  ibe  publicBtioa  of 
i^'  wd  transoribeB,  u  a  ipecimen,  ■  pasinge  announcing  the 
diMOTfliy,  in  1709i  of  eoormoui  bones  ondlaeth  at  Albany  in 
New  En^BDd,  as  the  bones  of  a  giant,  appealing  to  them 
as  a  conHmiation  of  the  taxt  in  Genttit  (vL  i)\  anotbev 
example,  if  any  nere  wanting,  of  ths  fblly  and  danger 
of  mixing  up  religious  questions  with  scienlific  inquiries. 
Portions  of  remains  were  sent  to  France  and  Enj^land  at 
different  intervals,  and  elicited  the  obserrations  of  European 
w>oloB;i>ts,  whilst  in  America  materials  were  coUectca  for 
forminir  two  complete  skeletons  by  Ibe  zealous  industry  of 
Mr.  Peale. 

Of  these  two  skeletons  one  was  placed  in  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilsan  Peale  in  Pbiladelphia,  and  the  other 
was  exhibited  in  London  and  Bristol  by  bis  son  Mr.  R«9- 
brandt  Peale,  who  published  two  account^of  it  under  the 
name  of  iho  Mammoth  above  alluded  io. 

One  of  the  principal  depoails  of  Mastodon  bones  appears 
to  have  been  the  Big-bone  Lick  in  (he  north  part  of  Ken- 
lucky,  near  the  Ohio,  whence  the  Mnslodon  has  been  csllcd 
'  the  animal  of  the  Ohio.'  None  of  the  romains  have  llie 
*  appearance  of  having  been  rolled,  but  seem  to  have  been 
unmoved  since  the  dealb  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  which  were  foond  nt  the  river  of  the  Great 
Osagei,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  were  in  a  retticol  position,  as  if 
the  animals  had  been  bogged  or  buried  in  the  mud.    [Mb- 

OATHSmiDX.] 

The  traditions  which  were  rifo  among  the  Red  Men  con- 
cerning this  gigantic  form  and  its  destruction  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  M.  Fabri,  a  French  othcer,  in- 
formed BufToo  that  the  savages  regarded  these  bones  scat- 
tered in  various  part*  of  Canaile  and  Louisiana  as  belong- 
ing to  an  animal  which  they  named  the  Pirt  aux  baufi. 
The  Shawnee  Indians  believed  that  with  those  enormous 
animals  there  existed  men  of  proportionate  development, 
and  that  the  Great  Being  deatroved  both  with  thunder- 
bolls.  TiKMie  of  Virginia  stale  that  as  a  troop  of  these 
terrible  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the  deer,  the  bisons, 
and  the  other  animals  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
the  Great  Man  slew  them  all  with  bis  thunder,  except 
the  Big  Bull,  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  bis  enormous 
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fbrehend  (o  the  bolts,  and  shook  thorn  off  ai  tbey  Ml,  till, 
being  at  lost  wounded  in  the  side,  ho  lied  towards  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  is  to  this  day. 

Buffon  seems  to  have  been  the  llrst  who  noticed  the 
occun-ence  of  these  teeth  in  the  Old  World,  and  flguies  one 
alleged  lo  ha\-e  been  found  in  Little  Tartu  ry,  and  given  to 
him  by  the  Uorote  de  Ver|>enno8.  This  is  very  large,  having 
from  eight  lo  ten  points  and  weighing  eleven  pouniU  four 
ounces.  He  also  Hgures  onolhcr  from  the  museum  of  Ihe 
Abb£  Cbappe,  said  lo  have  been  broiieht  from  Siberia.  Pal- 
las announces  another  instance;  and  gives  a  figure  of  one 
from  the  Ouial  Mountains.  Cuvier  slates  that  he  for  a 
long  time  thought  that  his  Mattodon  giganleat  inhabited 
Ihe  Old  Continent  as  welt  as  America, l)ut  he  confesses  his 
doubts  as  to  this  point.  The  Abb£  Chappe,  he  remarks, 
had  been  in  California,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
he  brought  back  his  Mastodon  tooth  from  Siberia.  The 
looth  figured  by  Pallas,  he  thinks,  may  perhaps  havo  be- 
longed to  Mastodon  anguttidens,  and  he  asks,  who  shall 
assure  us  that  the  Comie  do  Vergennes  was  not  in  error  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  great  molar  presented  by  him  to  Buf- 
fon, and  which,  together  with  that  formerly  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Abb6  Chappe,  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  ?  Cuvier 
sums  up  by  saying  that  ho  does  not  entirely  pretend  to  in- 
validate these  three  proofs,  but  that  he  begins  no  longer  to 
regard  them  as  sufficient. 

The  following  speciestanve been  named:  Mrutodim  gigan- 
itum,*  M.  atigiulident  (Europe,  AmencaT),  M.  Andttan 
(Andes),  M.  HamboldHi  (Conception  — Chili),  M.  minutni, 
M.  Tapiroides,  M.Turieemii,  Af.  Avernensit(Epp\e»heim, 
Puy  de  DQme),  M. elephantmdet  (Irawaddi,8ewalikMoun- 
tains),  M.  latidem  (Irawaddi,  Sewalik  Mountains),  and  M. 
longiroilrit,  Kaup.  Professor  Owen  baa  referred  (he  Icclh 
from  ihe  Norfolk  crag  lo  the  las^naroed  species. 

Eiiarople,  Mattodm  giganteiu  (Cuv.)— Syn..  Maslodon 
meximua  (Cuv.),  Mammut  Okinticia  (Blum.),  Harpagmn- 
therivtn  Canadente  (Fisch.).  Etepha*  camicorat  (Gul. 
Hunier),  Mammoth  of  William  Hunter  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans. 

Young. —  Teiraeaulodan.    (Oodm,). 

Loca^ltM.— The  United  Stales.     Europe? 

This  species  mu^t  have  equalled  the  Elephant  in  hcii;ht, 
but  seems  to  have  been  longer  and  stouter  in  its  propor- 


Remaiiu  of  Mattodon  were  found  by  Capt.  Cautloy  in  the 
Sewalik  Mountains ;  and  in  assigning  an  age  to  the  fbrma- 
tion,  the  Captain  adopts  the  views  of  Or.  Falconer,  who 
considers  Xbe  deposit  to  be  synchronous  with  that  from 
which  Mr.  Crawford  obtained  the  remains  near  Prome,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawodili.  Captain  Cautley  having  found 
jaws  in  which  tbe  front  teeth  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  teeth  of  Af.  latiden*,  and  those  in  tho  rear  from 
the  teeUi  of  M.  eiephant^de*.  he  coDMives  thai  the  dis- 


tinction which  was  established  on  detached  toeth  will  bo 
found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  genus  TBtraraulvian  of  Godmann  is,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  young  of  the  Great  Mastodtm  — 
Mailndon  giganteua.  One  species  only,  TetracmUndon 
Moitndontntdntm  (Go<lm.).  U  recorded.  (Harlan.  Bull, 
des  Sr.  Nat.  el  de  Geol..  1830.) 

MASTODONSAURUS.Dr.JiBger'snamelbranexlmct 

»  Giganliui  Jifnpoilj. 


tturiiD  found  ia  Uw  aiaim$chi^er,  m  «lum  ilalo  (Wiir- 
temberft),  (oundod  upon  tetilb,  tlia  tnrgast  or  which,  with 
part  of  Uie  stone  adhering,  is  figured  below,  one-half  of 
the  tixe  of  ibti  original.  The  other  teeth  were  cunsidersbly 
smaller. 

Dr.  JffrgOT  is  of  opinion  that  Ihesa  teeth  must  be  held  to 
npproach  the  nearest  to  those  of  Ibe  nnimala  belonging  to 
some  of  the  speciea  of  M'milor.  The  Mattndon*auru», 
fruru  the  Icnztb  of  its  teeth,  may  be  said,  in  hia  opinion,  to 
have  equalled  the  Mosasaurut  of  Maastricht  in  size ;  but  in 
ibe  formation  of  the  teeth  the  former  differs  from  the 
lall«r.  The  small  teeth,  he  ub^erres,  agree  so  much  in 
every  re*pecl  with  the  lar;^  one,  that  their  difference  in 
&iie  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  tbi-ir  Iiavino'  belonged  to  ani- 
mals of  a  different  ago,  but  not  of  a  different  genus,  and 
aUo  to  tbeii  having  occupied  different  places  in  toa  jaw. 


TiKlJi  ol  Hulod. 

XDr.  jRi^r's  memoir,  Ubirr  die  Foitile  Reptilien  trftrJu 
in  K'urtrnb''re ati/i^ffunden  umrJen  Hnd,S\u\tgaTt,  tSi 
MASULIPATAM,  a  district  of  tlie  province  known 
the  Northern  Circan  in  Hindustan.     It  is  bounded  on  f 

.   iiorlb  by  Rnjamundry,  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  tuinth  by  Guntoor,  and  on  the  west  by  the  dominions 
the  Nizsra.    The  dialrirt  which  now  gues  under  the  nai 
of  Mttsulipatam  comprises  three  of  the  Ave  oripnal  Norlhe 
Oircat*.  vix.  Condapilly,  Bllore,and  Mnsulipalam, and  forms 
a  tMlicclorato  under  the  English  government.     The  popu- 
lation am  oun  led.  in  IBJ'2.  Io45J,7S4.and  the  public  revenue 
to  about  150,000/.   This  district  Funtaius  a  large  proportion 
of  uncultivated  gras9-land«.  and  towanb  the  north  there  ia 
a  groat  deal  of  jungle.     The  principal  produce  is   grain, 

'    and  some  cotton  ol  good  quality  is  raised. 

MASULIPATAM,  the  capital  of  thcdistrict,  is  a  seaport 
of  jome  consequence,  in  16"  10' N.  lat.  and8l°  14'E.  li 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  from  the  town  is  a  .  . 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  KUO  yards  lonj{  by  COO  yards 
broad;  there  is  a  straight  causeway  between  the  fort  and 
the  lown  upwards  of  2000  yards  long.  There  is  a  consider- 
able inanufaelure  of  cliintzes  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
bond,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported:  they  art 
much  entceroed  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia.  This  is  al- 
most ibe  only  part  of  that  Hne  of  coast  on  which  the 
turf  does  not  beat;  it  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of 
300  tons  burthen.  The  Trench  established  a  factory  at  this 
place  in  1730.  It  was  taken  by  assault  in  1759,  by  the 
Aiiglish  under  Colonel  Korde,  and  has  since  continued  in 
our  possession,  Masulipntam  isIU.T  miles  from  Hydrahad, 
'J9-2miIei  from  Madras,  76-1  from  CnlcutlB,  and  lOH-1  from 
Delhi,  all  iraTclling  distances. 

o] 

MATAPAN,  CAPE.    [I,Aco:.iCA.] 

MATARCV,  a  seaport  ofCataluSa  in  Spain,  in  41°  33'N. 
lat.  and  i'  .'to'  E-  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Riiuiaiis,  and  to  b«  identical  with  the  lluro  of  Piolemy 
and  Pliny,  but  lb«  RomaD  eitf  was  fttrthai  inland  than 
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tfa«  existing  towa  of  HaUr6,  vhidi  tm  fcuadad  aai  ntaatd 

by  the  Araha. 

The  more  antient  or  Moslem  part  of  MaUri  atakda  on  ■ 
rising  ground  at  some  distance  frotn  the  aea;  it  is  small  and 
enclosed  with  walls;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  slooBy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  called  La  Rieta.  which  is  btnad, 
straight,  and  handsome,  and  interaeeta  the  town.  .  The  mo- 
dern part  of  Matar6  is  of  much  j^atcrex-lent,  and  stntcbcs 
easlii'urd  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  laid  out  in  sireeta,  long, 
broad,  and  regular ;  the  houses  are  neat,  and  many  have 
tbeirfafadespainted  in  fresco  a«iscommon  in  Spain  and  Per* 
tugal.  One  parish  church,  five  convents  (now  nnoocnpicd). 
and  an  hospital,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Tb« 
population  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  oeDturjr 
was  about  2S,0U0,  and  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  must  now 
bo  estimated  much  lower.  The  manuTactures  and  cum- 
meree  of  Matar6  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  indtulnoiu 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabilanto,  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  but  the  loss  of  the  American  eolanie% 
to  which  ihia  town  used  to  export  calicoes,  laces,  velvets 
and  other  manufactures  in  silk,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
its  prosperity. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Malar6  is  exoeed- 
ingiy  picturesque.  Inland  from  the  lown  extend*  a  small 
but  most  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  the  farm*  in  which,  sai* 
Towiisend,  are  so  many  gardens,  watered  by  artificial  tneen*, 
'  and  producing  on  the  same  spot  of  ground  corn,  winr, 
oranges,  and  olives.'  Bounding  the  plain  are  ranges  of 
mountains,  whose  slopes  are  luxuriantly  clothed  with  WL>ud. 
The  red  wine  grown  iu  the  plain  of  Mata[6  is  esteemed  ibe 
best  in  Calaluiia. 

(Laborde,  llintrairt  Dtir.riptif  tU  I'Etpagna;  Towns- 
ends  Journey  Ikroujih  Spam ;    Inglias  Spain  in  183U.) 

MATE'.    [Paraguay  TiA.l 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA  is  that  branch  of  medical  acienc« 
which  treats  of  the  articles  employed  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, and  embraces  ah  explanation  of  the  natui«  and  modes 
of  action  of  those  substances  which  are  bad  recourse  to  la 
order  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  human  ftvme  when 
its  functions  or  structure  are  impaired  by  disease.  Tbua 
dnQned  it  comprehend*  both  pharmacology  and  tbetapentica. 
The  former  means  an  account  of  drug^  simple  or  nrepared, 
in  referenco  to  their  physical  character,  natural  hisiory. 
commercial  history,  chemical  composition,  and  modca  of 
exhibition.  The  latter  mcan^  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  their  employment.  Tho 
pharraacological  part  of  the  subject  is  sutlicicntly  treated 
of  under  each  article,  as  it  pteaunls  iUself  in  alphabetical 
onlcr,  and  it  is  oidy  requisite  to  treat  here  of  the  ireneral 
principles  involved  in  iheir  practical  application.  For  the 
full  and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  this  department,  • 
previous  kuowledgeof  the  structure  of  the  body.oranatorav, 
and,  above  all.  of  general  anatomy,  and  of  the  respective 
duties  or  offices  performed  by  its  component  organs  while 


become  deranged  in  their  action,  or  pathology,  and  tho 
signs  by  which  the  morbid  states  are  indicated,  or  noBology, 
ia  required.  The^e  depnrtmentK of  sciencf  are  studied  only 
by  thuse  persons  who  intend  to  follow  the  medical  profession, 
and  at  their  hands  only  can  askilful  employment  of  medicines 
be  expected.  Something  bowavar  may  be  done  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  by  pointing  out  how  medicines 
uct,  and  in  what  way  they  prove  remedial.  The  object  of 
the  administration  of  a  medicine  is  to  arrest  the  progre^iii 
of  diseased  action,  and  to  remove  the  consequences  of  itit 
existence,  that  is,  to  restore  the  individual  to  perfect 
health,  such  as  he  enjoyed  before  the  organ  or  organs 
received  the  impression  of  the  morbific  cause ;  or  where 
both  or  either  of  these  objects  cannot  be  accomplished, 
so  tu  retard  the  career  of  the  unhealthy  operations,  as  to 
prolong  life  to  the  latest  possible  period.  To  improve  a'ld 
perfect  this  most  important  branch  of  the  healing  art  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  other  branches  of  medical  scienco. 
The  meansof  accomplishing  Ibis  object  have  varied  in  the 
different  stages  of  human  civilisaiion,  and  aeoordiiw  *s 
ditfeient  theories  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  diaeasM  nave 
prevailed.  Many  of  the  medicines  ftvmerly  in  use  were  of 
a  disgusting  or  repulsive  nature,  or  of  a  kind  devoid  of  an^ 
active  principle,  and  therelbre  inert.  Many  also  owed  tbeir 
introduction  into  practice  to  superatition,  oreduKtj,  or  ■ 
miaapplicationofthaprincipUeof  natural  wad  '  ■  •  • 
lownhy,  and  htiTs  long  beu  diaewdtd  by  i 
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titioneri,  though  frequently  retained  by  the  populace  or  by 

Suacka.  The  medicines  used  in  the  present  day  are  still 
rawn  fhmi  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  though  the 
animal  kingdom  yields  few,  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  the  greatest 
number  and  the  most  active. 

In  general  few  articles  produce  much  effect  on  the  human 
fhiroe,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  which  are  not 
possessed  of  marked  sensible  qualities,  impressing  the  senses 
of  smell  or  taste  in  a  distinct  manner.  Hence  bland 
insipid  articles  are  mostly  better  fitted  to  furnish  nourish- 
ment than  medicines,  being  completely  digested,  and  cre« 
ating  no  disturbance  or  diange  oi  action  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  system ;  medicinal  substances  on  the  contrary  do  not 
appear  to  be  thoroughly  digested,  but  a  portion  remaining 
unassimilated  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  foreign  body,  and 

Produces  a  stimulant  or  alterant  eflTect  on  the  vital  power, 
f  any  medicines  are  indeed  absolutely  poisonous  if  given  in 
large  doses,  or  where  no  diseased  state  of  the  system  requires 
their  administration.  For  disease  often  gives  to  the  system 
a  power  of  sustaining  the  action  of  a  dose  of  medicine  which 
would  produce  serious  disorder  if  given  to  a  person  in  health ; 
the  morbid  state  of  the  system  seeming  to  act  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  medicine,  while  the  medicine  acts  as  an  antidote 
to  the  diseases-health  being  the  result  of  their  neutralizing 
power. 

Medicines  produce  two  distinct  effects :  one  termed  the 
primary,  or  in  some  cases,  as  when  given  to  a  healthy  per- 
son, the  physiological  effect ;  the  other  secondary,  or  cura- 
tive, which  can  only  take  place  when  there  exists  a  disease 
to  be  removed.    The  former  is  generally  uniform  or  con- 
stant; the  latter  too  often  variable  and  uncertain.  To  lessen 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  latter  and  most  important 
of  the  two  kinds  of  action,  many  zealous  medical  men  have 
instituted  experiments  with  different  medicines  on  them- 
selves or  others ;  while  chemists  have  carefully  investigated 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  articles,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover their  active  principles^  or  to  explain  their  modes  of 
action.    Notwithstanding  these  valuable  aids,  therapeutics 
is  still  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  departments  of  medical 
science,  partly  fVom  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  partly  firom  inability  in  medical  men  to  weigh  correiMly 
the  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  medicines.  The  union 
of  several  articles  in  one  prescription,  by  which  we  attempt 
by  one  stroke  to  remove  several  symptoms,   tends   still 
further  to  obscure  the  resulls,  and  to  vitiate  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn.    The  polypharmacy  of  the  antients 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  but  still  it  must  be 
confessed  that  simplicity  in  prescribing  is  not  sufficiently 
studied.     (Holland's   Medical   Notes  and  R^xions  on 
Medical  Evidence,  and  on  Methods  qf  Prescription,)    On 
the  opposite  hand,  the  attempts  to  isolate  the  supposed  active 
principle  of  many  vegetable  remedies,  and  to  administer  it 
apart  from  the  others,  though  in  some  instances  advanta- 
geous, by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dose,  or  concealing 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  taste,  have  not  produced  the  con- 
sequences expected ;  for  example,  in  most  cases  cinchona 
bark  administered  in  some  or  the  old  preparations  will  be 
found  a  more  valuable  tonic  than  quimne.    The  superiority 
of  many  mineral  waters,  which  contain  a  variety  of  ingre- 
dients in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  over  the  exhibition  of 
the  saline  materials  in  a  less  quantity  of  liquid,  seems  to 
militate  against  the  practice  of  excessive  concentration. 

The  introduction  of  new  substances  into  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  by  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  or  by  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  may  supply  deficiencies  in  the  catalogue  of  re- 
medies. But  less  oenefit  to  mankind  will  flow  ftom  a  mul- 
tiplication of  remedies,  than  from  the  establishment  of  clear 
and  scientific  rules  for  their  administration.  Every  improve- 
ment in  anatomy  and  physiology  will  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  therapeutics,  by  leading  to  greater  precision  in  the 
employment  of  medicines.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  medicinal  substances  act  upon  special  parts  of 
the  body,  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  many  instances  on 
those  which  are  diseased  rather  than  on  those  which  are 
sound.  The  carefUl  invesligatton  of  the  modes  of  action  of 
medicines  is  worthy  of  the  best  faculties  and  energies  of 
medical  men,  and  every  contribution  to  this  department  of 
science  should  be  regarded  as  an  incalculable  benefit  con- 
fenred  on  mankind. 

(Pereira's  Elements  qf  Materia  Medica;  and  Vogt,  Lehr- 
buck  der  PharmakoAmamik.} 

MATBIUAUSll  is  %  namv  applied  to  any  phUoaophical 


system  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  or  imma- 
terial principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  soul,  distinct 
from  matter,  or  which  (changing  the  phrase)  denies  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul.  The  name  is  applied  to  systems 
which  differ  very  widely  from  one  another,  in  respect  of  the 
consequences  deduced  from  the  denial  of  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality :  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  word  has  become  loose  and  incorrect,  oompre- 
bending  what  are  no  better  than  accidental  consequences  of 
the  pure  and  proper  idea.  Such  accidental  consequences 
are  the  denial  of  a  future  state  and  absolute  atheism ;  and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  atheism  and  materialism  are  treated 
in  current  conversation  as  convertible  expressions. 

The  name  materialism  also  is  one  of  that  sort  for  which 
Mr.  Bentham  has  constructed  the  epithet  dyslogistic  As 
applied  in  current  conversation,  it  always  carries  with  it 
censure.  This  arises,  of  course,  fiiom  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dental consequences  which  have  been  indicated,  and  which 
mankind  regard  with  horror :  but  inasmuch  as  the  name 
still  continues  to  be  applied  to  systems  from  which  unchris- 
tian and  atheistical  consequences  are  expressly  excluded, 
and  even  to  some  systems  (such  as  that  of  Hartley)  which 
admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  soul,  but  in  whose  method 
of  explaining  mental  phenomena  there  is  a  dash  of  mate- 
rialism, the  censure  that  has  come  to  be  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  often  falls  with  grievous  injustice. 
Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  single  word  in  the  whole  range  of 
philosophic  terminology  better  fitted  to  exemplify  the  evils 
of  looseness  of  application,  or  of  allowing  feelings  to  tinge 
and  discolour  the  notions  conveyed  by  names. 

The  systems  to  which  the  name  materialism  is  applied 
may  be  roughly  distributed  under  a  threefold  division.  First, 
it  is  applied  (as  has  been  already  said)  to  a  system  like  that 
of  Hartley,  which  admits  the  existence  of  a  soul,  but  which, 
attempting  to  explain  mental  phenomena  physically  or  by 
movements  arising  out  of  the  bodily  organization,  seems  to 
imply  materialism.  Secondly,  it  is  applied  to  the  systems 
of  Hobbes  and  Priestley,  and  of  the  French  school  of  writers, 
of  which  De  la  Mettrie  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  which 
distinctly  deny  the  existence  of  a  soul  as  a  separate  princi- 
ple in  man,  but  which  do  not  deny  either  a  God  or  a  future 
state.  In  the  systems  uf  these  writers  is  evolved  the  pure 
and  proper  idea  of  materialism,  divested  of  all  unnecessary 
consequences.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  name  is  applied  to 
systems  like  that  of  the  antient  Epicureans,  or  of  Spinoza, 
which  deny  both  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
and  a  Divine  Creator,  systems  for  which  atheism  would  be 
the  better  name,  inasmuch  as  materialism  fails  to  denote 
their  more  important  and  distinctive  ingredients. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  has  more  formally  than  any  other  writer  enun- 
ciated the  principles  of  materialism  in  the  pure  and  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial  principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  soul, 
because  he  thinks  that  an  immaterial  principle  could  not 
exist  in  union  with  the  material  body,  ana  because  he  thinks 
further  that  all  mental  phenomena  (as  they  are  called)  may 
be  explained  by  means  of  supposed  movements  arising  out 
of  the  bodily  organization.  The  tnethod  by  which  he  thus 
explains  mental  phenomena  is  that  of  Hartley.  [Hartley.] 
Adopting  this  philosopher's  hypothesis  of  medullary,  vibra- 
tions, he  defines  mental  phenomena  as  medullary  vibrations 
perceived ;  and  he  contends,  principally  from  the  analogy 
of  brutes,  that  bodily  organization  is  adequate  to  produce 

Eerception.  Thus,  and  by  means  of  such  hypothesis,  does 
e  dispense  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  immaterial 
soul.  But  denying  the  existence  of  a  soul,  separate  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  surviving  when  the  body  perishes, 
he  does  not  yet  deny  the  immortality  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
tinctly affirms  these  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  Dr.  Priestley  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.    [Priestlxy.] 

One  word  more  on  the  absurdity  of  coupling  the  denial  of 
a  future  state  with  the  denial  of  an  immaterial  soul,  and  of 
making  atheism  synonymous  with  materialism.  To  deny  a 
material  soul  is  necessarily  to  deny  an  immortal  soul,  but 
not  therefore  to  deny  an  immortal  man.  And  even  to  deny 
the  existence  of  everything  save  matter  in  the  universe,  is 
not  necf^sarily  to  deny  a  Divine  principle,  as  is  shown  by 
many  of  the  antient  schools  of  philosophy  [Elbatic  Phi- 
losophy], nor  even  to  deny  a  moral  Grovemor,  as  is  shown 
by  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  who»  denying  in  vne  part  of 
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liU  wridnsft  the  existence  of  all  spirit,  and  in  Ma  respect 
carrying  bui  views  further  than  Dr.  Priestley,  yet  pnakesG^od 
the  corner-stone  of  moral  and  political  science.  [Hobbes.] 
Hohbes  distinetly  says  that  there  hein^ir  nothing,  in  his 
opinion*  hut  matter  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that  God  is 

matter. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  opposition  to  materialism, 
even  aa  it  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
philosophical  foundation,  and  rests  on  a  disregard  of  the 
limita  of  true  philosophy.  Its  truth  cannot  be  tested  by  ob- 
servatbn.  It  rests  altogether  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
When  we  go  beyond  what  are  called  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  or  6f  matter  either,  and  speculate' upon  what  it  is 
itself,  whether  it  is  something  else,  or  different  from  that 
something,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  existence,  we  have 
no  help  but  in  supposing  and  conjecturing  and  imagining. 
Such  speculations  may  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  they 
may  have  their  use  too  as  an  exercise  for  the  imagination, 
but  we  cannot  calculate  upon  their  results.  Much  mischief 
is  done  moreover  by  mixing  up  these  results  with  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  by  jumbling  together  conjecture  and 
philosophy.  The  true  philosopher,  not  despisin<(,  but  set- 
ting aside  as  irrelevant  to  his  object,  all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  mind,  or  of  matter  either,  will  start 
from  these  as  first  principles,  and  will  apply  himself  to  ob- 
serving their  quahties  and  capabilities  and  laws :  and  the 
results  will  be  sound  psychology  and  sound  physics. 

The  converse  of  the  word  materialism  is  immaterialism. 
This  is  used  only  as  an  abstract  term,  and  even  thus  very 
seldom ;  spiritualit^m  being  generally  used  in  its  place. 

MATERIALS,  STRENGTH  OF.  The  strength  of  any 
material  obiect,  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  is  that 
power  by  which  the  substance  resists  an  eflfort  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  particles  relatively  to  each  other,  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force  by  which  the  particles  cohere  together, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  straining  power  is  applied. 
The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  the  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  subject  is  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause upon  a  just  adaptation  of  the  strength  at  any  one 
point  to  tlie  strain  there  experienced  (and  an  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  former  is  nearly  equally  injurious)  depends 
the  stability  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a  rod  or  beam,  the  rela- 
tion between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed  can  be  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation only  by  imagining  the  material  to  consist  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  particles  arranged  in  lines  (like  fibres  or 
threads)  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  particles  in  each  hne  must  be  supposed  to  cohere  to- 
gether by  powers  exerted  in  that  direction  ;  and  the  several 
lines  to  coiiere  laterally  with  forces  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  equal  to  those  exerted  longitudnially.  In  homogeneous 
bodies,  as  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  partides  may 
be  suppos^  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  throughout  the 
masses,  and  to  attract  each  other  in  every  direction  with 
equal  powers :  but  the  case  is  different  in  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly in  timber;  fiir  in  such  the  lateral  cohesions  of  the 
fibres  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  lonpritudinal  cohe- 
sions of  the  particles  in  each  fibre.  In  ropes  the  fibres  have 
no  lateinl  cohesion,  and  the  strength  dei)ends  on  the  twist- 
jng  of  the  fibres  together;  in  consequence  of  this,  as  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  rope,  the  cohesion  of  nearly 
all  the  particles  in  any  transverse  section  must  be  destroyed 
before  a  disruption  can  take  place. 

A  rod  of  any  material,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres 
as  above  supposed,  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
strained  by  a  wei(^ht  apnlied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
particles  in  every  fihre  will  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
tlio  action  of  the  weight,  and  conseouently  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  by  which  the  particles 
are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  diminished  by  the 
separation ;  and  if  the  weight  be  suflicicntly  great,  or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the 
cohesive  power  will  be  certainly  overcome ;  that  is,  the  rod 
will,  in  some  parts  of  its  length,  be  torn  a2>under.  But 
before  this  occurs,  bince  all  bodies  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity,  on  removing  the  weight  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion will  cause  the  separated  particles  to  return  towards 
tlie'tt  original  positions ;  or  the  rod  will  become  nearly  of 
the  Mm«  Umgth  aa  at  first.  That  it  does  not  exactly  become 


so,  in  general,  arises  firom  the  imperfbet  elastieity  of  to* 
material,  on  which  account  tlie  particles  come  to  a  state  of 
rest  at  augmented  distances  from  each  other.  The  donga- 
tion  of  the  rod  when  strained  by  a  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  the  weight  necessary  to  produce  fracture,  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  and,  from  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  constitution  of  materials  even  of  the  same  kind, 
though  the  rods  be  of  like  dimensions,  great  irregularities 
are  found  to  exist  in  their  power  of  resisting  direct  strains. 
Numerous  experiments  performed  on  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  material  can  alone  afford  a  mean  value  on  which 
reliance  may  be  placed  when  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
capability  of  a  bar  or  beam  to  resist  the  strain  arising  from 
the  action  of  any  given  force. 

If  the  materials  were  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  the  lengtli 
of  the  rod  became  the  same,  after  the  removal  of  the  sus 
pended  weight,  as  before  that  weight  was  applied,  the  force 
of  cohesion  would  evidently  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  straining  power ;  and  this  is  generally  adopted  as  aa 
hypothesis  in  investigations  concerning  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween strengths  and  strains;  it  being  understood  that  t ho 
latter  have  only  that  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  compared 
with  the  former,  which  is  consistent  with  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  edifice  or  machine.  The  law  just  mentioned 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooke;  and,  as  the 
separation  of  the  particles  in  any  fibre  is  proportional  to  the 
straining  power,  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
cohesive  power  between  two  particles  of  an  elastic  body  is 
proportional  to  the  distances  to  which  one  of  them  h 
removed  by  the  straining  force  from  the  place  where 
it  was  before  at  rest.  The  same  law  is  considered  to  hold 
good  when  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  the  action  of  a  compressing  force  like 
that  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  pillar. 

The  power  by  which  the  particles  in  any  body  resist  the 
action  of  a  force  tending  to  separate  those  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  direct  or  absolute  strength ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  body  were  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  that 
strength  would  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles 
in  a  transverse  section ;  that  is,  to  the  area  of  such  section, 
while  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  weight  applie*!. 
Tlierefore,  if  F  designate  the  cohesive  power  in  a  unit  of 
such  area,  as  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  &c ;  also  if  A 
represent  the  area  and  W  the  weight  applied,  including; 
that  of  the  body  itself,  we  should  have  F.A  =  W  when  the 
strength  and  strain  arc  in  equilibrio.  This  formula  for  the 
absolute  strength  may  he  considered  as  nearly  correct  wiih 
respect  to  most  of  the  bodies  in  nature:  and  hence  (F  Umiij; 
determined  by  experiment)  the  strength  by  which  a  rod  of 
any  material  resists  this  kind  of  strain  may  be  found  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  rod  are  given. 

For  complete  details  concerning  the  experimented  values 
of  F,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  extensive  tables 
which  have  been  published  by  Barlow  (Essay  on  the  Stmtsth 
of  Timber) ;  Rennie  {PkiL  Tram,  1818);  Tredgold  (Pn/i- 
ciples  qf  Carpentry) ;  and  Hodgkinson  {Manchester  Mr- 
moirs,  vol.  iv.),  our  limits  permitting  us  to  introduce  only 
the  few  determinations  which  follow. 

The  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  oach  rod  is  one  square 
inch,  and  the  values  of  F  are  expressed  by  the  brcaLmg 
weights  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

English  oak      •         .      F=  8,000  to  12,000 

Fir  •         .         .  11,000  to  13,4^8 

Beech      .         .         .  11,500 

Mahogany         .         .  8,000 

Teak        .         .         .  15,000 

Cast-steel  .         .  134,256 

Iron-wire  •         .  93,1*64 

Swedish  bar-iron        •  72,0G4 

Cast-iron  .  .  18,650  to  19,488 

Wrought- copper  .  33,792 

Platinum  wire  .  .  52,9S7 

Silver         do.     ,  .  38,257 

Gold  do.     •  •  30.888 

Zhic  do.     .  .  22,551 

Tin  do.     .  .  7,129 

Lead  do.     .         •  3,146 

Rope  (1  inch  circumf.)  bore  1,000  lb.,  F  ss  12,566 
Whale-line  spun  by  hand 

(2  in.  circumf.)  •        2,240       m        ^»^^^ 

Do.      by  machinery  (]} 

in*  circumf.)  •        S^SflO      n      IMi^ 
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Rope  (3  in.  cireuinf)    < 
I>o.    (4  in.  oiroamf.) 
Cable  (14i  in.circuinf.) 
Do.    (23  in.  circumf.)  • 


5,628  Ibe.,  F 
9.988 
89,600 
255,360 


n 
n 
n 


7,858 
7,845 
5,355 
6,066 


Notwithstanding  the  irregularities  in  the  column  con- 
taining the  values  of  F  for  ropes»  it  may  be  concluded  that 
ropes  of  a  given  diameter  have  less  strength  on  each  square 
inch  of  their  transverse  section  than  those  of  less  diameter; 
and  this  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  threads  being  less 
twisted  together.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  those  woods 
whose  fibres  are  nearly  straight  bear  much  greater  weights 
suspended  from  them  than  those  whose  fibres  have  con- 
siderable curvature. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow  it  appears 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  equal  to  one  ton  for 
each  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  transverse  section: 
when  stretched  with  ten  tons  per  inch  its  elasticity  was  in- 
jured, or  the  bar  did  not  return  to  its  original  state. 

If  the  fibres  in  any  material  body  were  exactly  rectilinear, 
so  that,  a  rod  being  placed  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
no  one  of  the  particles  were  opposite  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween anv  two  in  a  transverse  section  below  it,  it  might  be 
conceived  that  no  force  compressing  the  rod  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  would  produce  any  other  eflect  than  that  of 
diminishing  its  length.  But,  as  we  find  that  all  bodies 
when  BO  compressed  may  be  bent,  and  finally  broken,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  particles  is  destitute  of  probability.  In 
fact,  when  a  pillar  is  compressed  by  a  great  weight  above  it, 
either  the  fibres,  already  curved,  have  their  curvature  in- 
creased, so  that  the  whole  pillar  bends ;  or  the  particles  in 
some  of  the  transverse  sections  are  forced  outwards  b^ 
lateral  pressures  arising  from  those  above  and  below  their 
intervab  being  thrust  between  them,  and  then  the  pillar 
swells  on  its  whole  periphery.  The  consequence  in  either 
case  is,  that  the  cohesion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed,  and  the  pillar  is  at  length  broken  or 
crushed. 

The  strength  of  a  pillar  when  so  compressed  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  number  of  particles  in  a  transverse 
section ;  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  such  section :  but  since, 
besides  the  displacement  of  those  particles  from  the  longi- 
tudinal pressure,  their  lateral  cohesion  must  be  overcome 
before  they  can  be  thrust  outwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
strength  is  not  proportional  to  the  area,  simply,  but  to  some 
function  of  that  area.  No  law  on  which  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  strength  of  a 
pillar  in  such  circumstances.  Euler,  from  analytical  con- 
siderations, concluded  that  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
area;  but  late  engiifeers  have  supposed  that  the  square  root 
of  the  third  power  of  the  area  more  correctly  represents  the 
law  of  the  strength. 

The  following  table  of  the  strength  by  which  materials 
resist  this  kind  of  force,  when  just  crushed  by  the  pressure, 
is  extracted  from  the  account  of  experiments  made  by  Sir 
John  Rennie ;  but  the  weights  founa  from  the  experiments 
are  here  reduced,  agreeably  to  the  law  last  mentioned  above, 
to  those  which  might  have  crushed  the  materials,  if  the 
latter  had  been  formed  into  prisms  having  the  area  of  the 
transverse  section  equal  to  one  square  inch : — 

lbs. 

Elm        .         crushing  weight         1,284 

White  deal  „  1,928 

Oak       .  ,»  3,860 

Chalk    .      f  „  334 

Red  brick  „  538 

Portland  stone  „  3,047 

Limestone  „  5,903 

Aberdeen  granite  „  7,276 

Cast-iron  „  681,376 

If  a  bar  or  pillar,  resting  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  considered  as  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  be  compressed  by 
a  weight  acting  vertically  above  it,  the  purely  matnematical 
theory  gives  the  following  equation  for  the  value  of  the 
compressing  weight  when  the  pillar  begins  to  bend  :-— 

ir*  flrf* 
W=r      ^^   3  (Poisson,  MScanique,  tom.  i..  No.  313); 

where  W  =  the  compressing  weight ;  /  =  the  length  of  the 
pillar ;  a  =r  the  area  of  the  transverse  section ;  (/=the  thick- 
ness perpendicularly  to  the  bending  surface ;  ^=:the  element 
of  deflection;  and  ir=:  3*1416.  It  follows  that,  when  in 
two  bars  of  like  material  a  and  d  are  respectively  equal,  the 
P.  C,  No.  913. 


weights  which  those  bars  will  sustain  without  bending  ara 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  lengths. 

It  is  also  found,  if  ti;  be  a  weight  applied  as  above,  and 
producing  a  flexure  p,  measured  at  the  middle  of  the  bar 

perpendicularly  to  its  length,  that  ^=  — =- :  this  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  expression   for  W,  the   latter  becomes 

ir  wl 
W  =  -y-.    ilbid^  No.  314.) 

The  most  important  inquiry  concerning  the  strength  of 
materials  is  that  which  relates  to  a  beam  or  bar  supported  at 
its  extremities  on  two  props,  and  strained  transversely  by  a 
weight  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  length  at  a  given  point 
between  the  props. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  ima- 
gine that  the  beam,  its  breadth  and  depth  being  supposed 
uniform,  is  made  to  rest  on  one  prop  at  the  place  where  the 
weight  may  have  been  applied  in  the  former  case,  suppose 
in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  that  fk'om  the  points  where 
the  two  props  were  situated  weights  are  suspended  equal  to 
the  reactions  of  those  props  in  consecjuence  of  the  first 
weight ;  that  is,  to  half  the  whole  weight  in  the  middle. 
Then,  supposing  the  deflection  of  the  beam  to  be  very  small, 
so  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  beam  did  not  slide  on  its 
points  of  support,  the  effect  of  the  two  weights  to  break  the 
beam  on  its  single  prop  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
one  weight  applied  as  at  first  supposed.  Again,  if  a  beam 
of  eoual  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth  and  depth  were 
fixea  at  one  end  horizontally  in  a  wall,  the  part  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  being  equal  in  length  to  half  that 
of  the  former  beam ;  and  if  a  weight  were  applied  at  the 
opposite  end  equal  to  each  of  the  two  weights  applied  to  the 
beam  on  one  prop,  the  effect  of  this  weight  to  break  the 
beam  at  the  ikce  of  the  wall  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
weights  to  break  the  beam  on  the  one  prop,  or  of  the  double 
weight  to  break  the  same  beam  on  two  props.  The  inves- 
tigation for  the  case  at  first  supposed  is  thereforo  reduced 
to  that  of  finding  the  strength  of  a  beam  attached  at  one 
end  to  a  wall,  and  strained  by  a  weight  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 


Let  A  B  (fg.  1)  be  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  let  M  N  repre- 
sent a  vertical  section  of  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  beam  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  M  P ;  then,  if  these 
fibres  were  supposed  to  be  rigid  and  incompressible,  the 
effect  of  a  weight  at  P  would  be  to  bring  the  beam  to  an 
inclined  position,  as  m  9l,  producing  a  fracturo  on  the  line 
M  Q  by  drawing  the  particles  on  that  line  away  from  those 
which  were  at  first  nearly  in  contact  with  them.  But  from 
experiment  it  is  ibund  that,  when  a  beam  is  so  strained* 
while  the  upper  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  a  state  of  compression ;  and  consequently  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  O  in  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  which 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place.  A  line  passing  through 
this  point  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  li  N  is  therefore 
called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fracture  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  O  instead  of  Q ;  the 
fibres  below  the  former  point  having  no  effect  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  those  above  to  be  broken,  yet  constituting 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  the  power  with  which 
they  resist  compression,  and  thus  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  beam  to  turn  about  the  neutral  axis.  The  position  of 
this  neutral  axis  is  uncertain  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow,  fiom  expe- 
riment, has  found  that  in  rectangular  beams  of  wood  (the 
faces  being  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions)  its  distance 
from  the  upper  surface  at  M  bears  to  the  whole  depth  M  Q 
the  ratio  of  1  to  1+  V3,  or  nearly  that  of  4  to  11.  There- 
fore, (/representing  the  depth  M  Q,  let  OM  be  represented 

Now  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Leibnitz,  which  is  founded 
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on  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  that  the  foroe  of  oohesion  in 

mny  one  fibre  is  proportional  to  the  tension  to  which  it  is 

suSject,  or  to  the  distance  of  that  fibre  from  the  axis  about 

which  the  beam  tarns  in  consequence  of  the  strain ;  that  is, 

from  the  neutral  axis  just  mentioned:  if  dp  be  the  distance 

of  any  fibre  above  O  from  the  latter  place,  and  /  represent 

the  force  of  oohesion  in  the  fibre  at  M  P,  we  shaU  have 

4  11 

—  d  :/  ::  X  :  /t7  x:  and  the  last  term  will  express  the 
H        "^  4a 

forre  of  cohesion  between  two  particles  at  a  distance  above 

O  equal  to  x.    Consequently,  (£r  expressing  the  indefinitely 

small  depth  of  a  fibre,  we  have/ -73  x  dx  for  the  cohesiTe 
power  of  a  fibre  at  the  same  place.  But  this  power  acting 
at  a  distance  from  O  equal  to  x,  we  havc/-7-j  x*  <lr  for  the 

momentum  of  that  force ,  and  its  integral  will  express  the 
strength  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  vertical  section  represented 
by  M  N.  Tlie  traua verse  section  of  the  beam  being  supposed 
to  be  rectangular,  the  breadth  will  be  constant ;  let  it  be 

represented  by  b:  then  the  integral  of /-T-rJ:^£fr  (between 

4    .     ,      .      16A    _  .1 

X  =  0,  X  =  -TT  a),  that  ts 


the  length,  and  may  be  tepresented  by  D.  /,  if  we  pnt  K  for 
this  elongation  when  10  =  W,  we  shall  have  A  s  E  -li-. 

Whence  the  elongation  of  an  elastic  rod  by  a  weight  or 
power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  to  thede&ction 
of  the  same  rod  br  a  weight  or  power  acting  perpendicularly 
to  its  length,  as  the  square  of  the  depth  or  thickness  is  to 
the  square  of  the  length. 

The  relations  between  the  strength  and  ttnin  when  a 
beam  or  bar,  as  M  N  m  the  preceding  figure,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  in  a  wall,  and  when  a  beam,  as  P'MP  in  the  annexed 
diagram  iJSg,  %),  of  eqoal  dimensions  with  respect  to  bteadth 


3r,3rf-^^'^'"^^y55*^-^''^ 


express  the  sireni^tb  by  which  all  the  fibres  above  the  axis 

at  O  resist  the  strain. 

A  corresponding  expression  for  the  strength  arising  from 

the  resistance  of  the  fibres  below  the  neutral  axis  to  the 

116 
force  of  compression  would  be  the  integral  of/'     ^  ;    s^  dx 

7  2 

(between  ar  =  0,  ar  =  —  (i),  that  is,  nearly  —  Wy'(/ being 

the  force  by  which  a  fibre  at  Q  N  would  resist  compression), 
and  the  sura  of  the  two  integrals  will  be  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beam  to  resist  a  transverse  strain.  Now  the  ratio  of 
/  to  /'  is  different  in  difierent  materials ;  and  if  we  take 

f'zss  -/(which  is  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  wood),  the 

said  sum  will  be  =  r/^  nearly. 

But  when  the  beam  is  strained  by  a  weight  W  applied  at 
P,  so  thai  it  take  the  inclined  position  mn,  if  we  join  O  and 
p,  and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  p  R  on  A  B,  we  shall  have 
W.  p  R,  or  iif  /  be  the  length  of  ihe  beam)  W.  /  cos  Op  R, 
for  the  momentum  of  the  weight.    Then  W.  /  cos  OpK  = 

'/bd*  becomes  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  W  representing 

the  weight  which  will  just  break  the  beam;  and  when 
^Op  R,  or  the  dcHectiun,  is  small,  its  cosine  may  be  con- 
E>idcrcd  as  equal  to  unity.  It  follows  that  the  strength  by 
which  beams  of  the  like  material  resist  this  kind  of  strain 

•11  ^ 

will  vary  as  -y— 

If  a  perfectly  elastic  beam  or  bar  were  attached  horizon- 
tally at  one  end  to  a  wall,  and  were  strained  by  a  weight  W 
at  the  other  end.  the  mathematical  theory  would  give  for 
the  deflection  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  (that  is,  the 
distance  to  which  this  end  would  be  drawn  in  a  vertical 

W.  / 
direction  from  the  original  position  of  the  beam)  A  =r      '  ^ 

(Poirtson,  Mccanique,  torn,  i.,  No.  310),  where  Asr  that  de- 
lleciion ;  /  =  the  length  of  the  beam;  a=:  the  area  of  the 
transverse  »ectiun  ;  d  =  the  depth ;  and  i  :=  the  element  of 
deflection.  Therefore,  if  A  be  found  from  experiment  on  a 
beam  or  bar  in  which  W,  /,  a.  d,  are  given,  we  may  from 
this  equation  obtain  i;  and  subsequently  the  value  of  A 
may  be  found  for  any  beam,  the  materials  being  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  straining  power  by  which  a  beam 
fixed  at  Ode  end  to  a  wall  is  dilated  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  is  expressed  by  a  ^  D  (/6.,  No.  308),  where  D  is  the 
element  of  dilataiion.  Now,  if  tr  be  the  weight  which 
would  produce  ihe  deflection  i  and  ddatation  D,  we  should 

have  tr  =  a  tf  D ;  whence  —  =  — ; ;  and  the  first  member 

to       ao 

of  this  equation  being  substituted  for  its  equivalent  in  the 

D.W  /» 

above  expression  for  A,  the  latter  becomes  A  =  — ^ — :^:  or 

ted'    * 

^ce  the  elongation  of  th«  w)iol«  beam  is  proportional  to 


and  depth,  but  twice  as  long,  is  supported  on  a  prop  at  iu 
middle  point  (the  weight  at  each  extremity  of  the  latter  being 
equal  to  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  former),  are  the  same. 
Also  the  axu^le  VOP  of  deflection  (OV  being  in  the 
direction  of  P'O  produced),  when  a  beam  is  supported  on  a 
prop  at  Q,  is  equal  toZOpR,or  ZHOp.  in  the  preceding 
figure  (O  H  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  waU,  or  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  and  the  beam  MN  being  equal  in 
every  reelect  to  one  of  the  half-beams  on  the  propX  For 
the  angles  M  O  m  are  equal  in  both  eases ;  since  the  weight 
at  P'  produces  only  the  same  effect  as  the  reaction  of  the 
wall :  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  HOP  of  detleo- 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  horisontal  line  H'H,  will  be  equal 
to  only  half  the  angle  H  Op.  The  same  relation  subsists 
between  the  deflections  when  the  beam  P'M  P  is  supported 
on  the  props  at  the  extremities. 

It  will  follow,  from  what  was  at  first  stated,  that  a  beam 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  wall  in  a  horitontal  position  will 
bear  suspended  from  the  other  extremity  only  half  the  weight 
which  the  same  beun  will  bear  on  its  tniddle  point  when 
made  to  rest  loosely  on  the  two  propa.  If  the  ends  of  the 
beam  were  prevented  from  rising  on  the  props,  the  strength 
would,  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  neoessaiy  to 
produce  deflection  or  fracture  at  each  end,  be  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  2  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  a  few  of  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Barlow,  and 
Tredgoll  on  wood  and  iron,  when  supported  loosely  on 
props  and  subject  to  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  point 
The  second  column  contains  the  length  of  the  beam  or  bar 
in  feet ;  the  third,  the  areas  of  the  transverse  sections  in 
square  inches ;  the  fourth,  the  breaking  weights  in  fiounds ; 
and  the  last,  the  deflections  at  the  middle  points  in  inches. 

I  a  W  A 

Young  oak  (English)    2  1  483  1*87 

Ship  timber  .        2^  1  264  )'5 

Oak  (English)      .7  4  637  6*1 

New  England  fit  7  4  420  4 '66 

Riga  fir         .        •        2}  1  212  1-3 

Teak     ...        7  4  820  4- 

Cast-iron  bars       .3  1  756 

Ditto     .        .  3  1  869 

Since  the  strengths  of  beams  attached  at  one  end  or  sup- 
ported  on  props,  the  other  dimensions  being  the  same,  \-ary 
as  the  squares  of  the  vertical  depths,  it  follows  that  the  most 
advantageous  position,  when  the  areas  of  the  transverse 
sections  are  equal,  is  that  in  which  the  broadest  surface  is 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  this  manner  girders  and  joists  in 
edifices  are  invariably  placed. 

When  a  beam  or  bar  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  wall,  or 
when  it  turns  upon  its  middle  point  like  the  great  lever  of 
a  steam-engine,  if  it  be  required  that  the  beam  should  be 
equally  strong  in  its  whole  length,  it  should  be  made  to 
taper  towards  its  extremities.  When  the  depth  of  the  beam 
is  constant,  the  breadth  at  any  point  should  be  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  extremity.  When  the  breadth  15 
to  be  constant,  the  vertical  face  of  the  beam  should  have 
the  form  of  the  common  parabola;  and  when  both  breadth 
and  depth  vary,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  shoul<l 
have  the  figure  of  that  which  is  called  a  cubical  parabola. 

If  a  weight  be  applied  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  beam 
which  is  supported  on  two  props,  the  strain  produced  by  tt 
will  hb  the  greatest  when  it  is  plaoed  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  skai^i  Turiei  as  the  product  of  th«  dittancea  of  the  weight 
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from  the  points  of  support    For  let  AB  (Jig.  3)  represent 

Fig,  3. 


p' 


B 

^ 


a  beam  supported  at  A  and  B,  and  let  C  be  any  point  in  it. 
Imagine  a  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  any  point  P ;  then, 
by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  A  B  :  PB  : :  W  ;  the  pressuce 

W  PB 
exerted  by  W  on  the  point  A,  vix.      '        ;  and  this  term 

expresses  l}x9  reaction  of  the  prop  at  A  in  consequence  of  the 

W.  PB 

weight  at  P.    fhen  also     ^^    A  C is  equal  to  the  strain 

at  C  produced  by  this  reaction.  Again,  imagine  a  weight 
W  to  be  applied  at  F;  then  we  shall  have,  as  before, 

W  P'A 
AB  :  P'A  ::W  :  -j^--,  and  thUtast  term  expresses 

the  reaction  of  the  prop  at  B  in  consequenpfs  of  the  weight 

W.  P'  A 
at  P':  also  —^ — BC  is  equal  to  tbe  strain  at  C  pro- 
duced by  this  reaction.    The  sum  of  these  strains  is  equal 
to  the  whole  strain  at  C  produced  by  the  two  weights.   But 
when  P  and  P'  coincide  with  C,  we  have  P'  A  =  A  G,  P  B=: 


BC;  and  the  sum  of  the  two  strains  is 
W'.ACBC 


W.BaAC 
AB 


-j^ ;  or,  putting  W"  for  W  +  W,  we  have  the 

strain  at  C,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  weight  W'^  placed  there, 

AC  BC 

equal  to  W^     ^'^     ;  and  if  W"  be  a  constant  wmght 

applied  at  any  point  in  A  B,  the  strain  will  vary  as  A  C,  B  C. 
This  rectangle,  and  consequently  the  strain,  is  a  maximum 
when  C  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

If  a  weight  be  diffused  over  a  beam  which  is  fixe4  9t  one 
end  to  a  wall,  \t  mav  be  consi4ered  as  acting  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  which,  if  the  diffusion  be  uniform,  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  beam*  The  mon^entum  of  the 
strain  will  consequently  be  equal  to  ha}f  of  that  which  would 
result  from  an  equal  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end. 

When  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support  being  very 
near  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  place  ^  whi^ h  the  mrce  is 
applied,  the  strain  to  which  the  body  is  then  subject  has  been 
called  by  Dr-  Yo^ng  the  force  of  detrusion.  This  species  of 
strain  sometimes  occ^rs  in  the  construction  of  machinerv ; 
but  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  detern^ine  the 
strength  by  which  materials  resist  it.  From  these  however 
it  appears  that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  transverse  section^  and  that  it  varies  from  four-thirds  to 
twice  the  strength  b^  which  the  same  material  would  resist 
a  strain  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Such  machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also  axles 
which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are,  when  in  action,  sub- 
ject to  be  twisted,  so  that  their  fibres  tend  to  become  cun'ed 
m  oblique  direptions;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  is  called 
that  of  torsion.  The  most  natural  wav  of  investigating  the 
strength  of  materials  to  resist  this  kind  of  strain  is  probably 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Pr.  B^ison :  this  mecnanician 
imagined  the  cylindrical  body  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders  inserted  in  each 
other ;  and,  supposing;  the  whole  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  he  conceived  that  two  particles  in 
the  circumference  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  circles  would 
resist  the  effort  to  separate  them,  b^  a  force  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  the  common  axis.  Hence,  if  the  radius 
of  the  whole  cylinder  be  r,  and  that  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
ternal cylinders  be  x ;  also,  if  f'  represent  the  force  of  co- 
hesion between  any  two  particles  in  the  outer  cixcumference, 

F 
we  have  r  :  F^  : :  a?  :  —  x.    The  last  term  expresses  the 

like  foree  in  the  circumference  of  the  <^linder,  whose  radius 

F' 
it  x^  and  the  momentum  of  cohesixm  is  —  a^.    But  as  all 

r 

the  particles  in  that  circumference  exert  the  same  power, 

and  the  number  of  particles  is  proportional  to  x»  it  follows 

that  —  df  will  represent  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
latter  eiraualenDcei  and  y>d^  cte  wiU  vepveieiil  the  sum 


in  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  thickness,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  is  infinitely  small  and  equcQ  to  dx.  Then,  by  the 
rules  of  integration,  we  have  for  the  strength  of  the  whole 

F' 

cylinder  the  expression  —  rr*,  which,  between  a?  =  0  and 

F' 
a?  :=  r,  becoines  -r-  r* ;  and  hence  the  whole  strength  of  any 

cylindeir  vanes  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

But  the  area  of  any  section  of  a  cylinder  whoso  radius  is 
r  being =r*ir  (w  being  the  half  circumference  of  a  circle 
when  the  radius  ==  I),  it  is  evident  that  ¥'f*ir  will  represent 
the  lateral  cohesion  by  which  all  the  particles  resist  being 
separated  by  the  force  of  detrusion.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  the  force  of  detrusion  and  that  of  torsion  will  be  as 

r"  ir  to  -r;  or  as  4ir  to  r. 

4 

And  since  the  strength  under  the  latter  strain  depends  on 
the  radius,  it  is  evident  that  a  hollow  cylinder  must  be 
sixonger  than  a  splid  one ;  the  areas  of  the  material  in  the 
transverse  sections  being  equal  to  each  other. 

MATHEMATICS  (^9neie,  or  fidBriua),  a  name  given  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  as  descriptive 
of  its  su^ec|>-matter,  but  of  the  methods  and  consequences 
of  learning  it.  The  word  fiaOri<ng,  and  the  Latin  disciplinoj 
by  which  it  ]ias  been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
vernacular  terms  nu^hematics  and  discipline,  the  meanings 
of  which  have  long  since  separated.  The  properties  of 
sp^ce  and  number,  the  subject-matters  of  the  fidOiitnc,  have 
usurped  the  nan^e ;  so  that  anything  which  relates  to  them, 
however  learnt,  Ib  called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on 
t)ie  contrary,  still  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
process ;  and,  in  speaking  of  anv  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
wplied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived  from  the  methods 
01  learning  it,  as  well  as  knowledge  from  the  results. 

The  original  use  of  the  word  mathematics  cannot  be  ga- 
thered, as  far  as  we  can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary 
authority ;  a  few  passages,  ip  which  the  term  is  uecd  without 
explanation!  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  all  that  can  be  cited, 
and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writers,  as  for  instance  Ana- 
tolius  (cited  by  Heilbronner),  a.d.  270,  give  the  derivation 
above  alluded  to.  But  before  the  time  of  the  last-named 
writer  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  extended :  thus 
the  book  of  SextuB  Empiricus  'agaipst  the  mathematicians' 
is,  as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gramma 
rians  and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians  and  geome- 
ters. And  John  Tzetzes,  in  the  twelfth  centur}%  includes 
under  the  uaOiif^ara  nearly  what  the  universities  afterwards 
called  by  the  name  of  arts ;  calling  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy*  the  disciplines  (itaBfifuxTa),  and  arithmetic,  music, 
geometryf  <M24  astronomy,  arts  {Ttxvai),  included  under  phi- 
losophy. 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  meaning  of 
mathematics  is  most  requisite  to  be  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause arguments  are  frequently  urged  for  and  against 
mathematics,  in  which  the  discipline  is  confounded  with 
the  communication  of  facts  and  processes  about  space  and 
number;  and  because  it  is  our  intention  in  the  present 
article,  confining  ourselves  to  the  most  important  view  of 
the  science,  aa  well  as  tp  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  disdpliM  called  ma- 
thematics. 

In  the  time  fA  Plato,  which  was  probably  that  of  the  ap 
plication  of  words  which  imply  '  the  discipline '  to  that  one 
exercise  of  mind  which  consists  in  making  deductions  by 
pure  reasoning  firom  the  self-evident  properties  of  space  and 
number,  it  is  probable  that  such  restriction  of  the  word  was 
easily  justifiable.    At  present  we  have,  besides  mathema- 
tics, physics,  the  study  of  antiquity,  grammar,  &c.,  which 
have  all  been  made  disciplines,  but  no  one  of  which  was 
then  entitled  to  that  appellation.    Nevertheless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  writers,  misled  partly  by  the  name  of  matbema 
tics  and  partly  by  the  pre-eminence  of  mathematical  reason 
ing  in  strictness  and  connexion,  have  spoken  as  if  it  were 
the  wdy  cultivator  of  the  Y**ire  reasoning  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the  question  whether 
those  primary  propositions  which,  from  our  dear  apprehen- 
sion and  willing  admission  of  them,  are  called  self-evident, 
are  notions  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  deductions  of  early  ex- 
perience. Except  to  mention  this  controversy,  we  have  here 
nothinff  to  do  vrith  it  The  certainty  of  these  propositions 
is  all  that  we  want,  and  this  is  conceded  by  both  sides.  Hio 
oonsidGKilion  howeror  of  Afi  liuidaoM&tia  aupporUt  of  in»<; 
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thflBMlical  MMoning  ii  useful  and  interesting,  and,  at  a 
tt/eguard,  even  nepewiry.  It  is  not  long  since  a  school  of 
net^iliyBicians  existed,  who  imagined  that  hecause  all  ma- 
tJbematieal  definitions  are  precise,  therefore  the  exact  sciences 
are  founded  upon  definition.  It  was  not  to  them  a 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  our  &culties  that 
the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  make  up  the  same 
amount,  but  a  oonaeauenee  of  definition,  which  might 
have  been  something  dae,  upon  different  suppositions.  We 
can  baidlj  undertake  Id  explain  what  we  do  not  understand, 
but  we  reeommend  every  oeginner  in  the  subject  to  seek 
no  knowledge  about  the  character  of  fundamental  propo- 
sitions until  he  shall  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  consequences.  He  must  take  care  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  eannot  be  made,  most  evidently  true ;  and  he 
will  find  that  all  axioms,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  highest 
sort  of  certainty,  namdy,  that  they  cannot  be  imagined 
otberwiie. 

Whatever  may  be  the  metapbysical  hypothesis  to  which 
it  it  referred,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  real  diitinction 
between  a  mathematical  assertion  and  one  of  any  other 
kind.  If  we  say  that  an  unsupported  bit  of  lead  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  we  state  a  &ct  of  which  we  are  as  certain,  in 
the  sense  of  reliance,  as  we  are  of  the  other  proposition  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  But  in  the  former 
proposition,  an  exception,  or  even  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  law,  is  conceivable  by  the  imagination :  in  the  latter 
the  mind  would  feel  sensible  of  absiudity  if  it  attempted  to 
construct  the  idea  of  an  enclosure  bounded  by  only  two 
straight  lines.  No  distinctive  phrases  can  be  too  strong  to 
exjvess  the  essential  dilTerence  of  these  two  assertions ;  but 
it  IS  a  misfortune  that  all  terms  which  create  a  sufficient 
distinction  are  linked  to  one  or  another  theory  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  mathematical  student  can  receive  these 
terms  as  indicative  of  the  difference  of  species,  without 
bending  before  an  hypothesis  about  the  conformation  of 
bis  own  reason,  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  them ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feel  compelled  to  aeree  with  any  one  system 
of  mental  philosophy,  he  will  neither  impede  nor  advance 
liis  "rtthmistifsl  career. 

The  sciences  of  whidi  we  speak  may  be  considered  either 
as  disciplines  ai  the  mind«  or  as  instruments  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  their  object  is  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  logical  dednction  by  frequent  examples ;  to  eive  a  view 
of  the  difference  between  reasoning  on  probable  premises 
and  on  certain  ones,  by  the  construction  of  a  body  of  results 
which  in  no  case  involve  any  of  the  uncertainty  arising 
fr^m  the  previous  introduction  of  that  which  may  be  fklse ; 
to  form  the  habit  of  applying  the  attention  closely  to  diffi< 
rulties  which  can  only  be  conquered  by  thought,  and  over 
whK'h  the  victory  is  certain  if  the  right  means  be  used ;  to 
evtablish  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning  by  the  exhibition 
of  processes  whose  results  may  be  verified  in  many  difierent 
wsiys;  to  help  in  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  correct 
notions  and  habits  of  generalisation ;  to  give  caution  in  re- 
f*«i%ing  that  which  at  first  sight  appears  good  reasoning ; 
to  instil  a  correct  estimate  of  the  pow^s  of  the  mind,  by 
pointing  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  dev^eloped  out  of  a  few  of  its  most  inherent 
notions,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
auatn«  the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  to  methodise  the  in- 
veotion  of  the  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  to  make 
apparefit  the  advantages  of  system  and  analogy  in  the 
formikium  of  language  and  symbols ;  to  sharpen  the  power 
*4  invi-vtjcation,  and  the  faculty  of  suggesting  new  oombi- 
rav/rift  (/f  ibe  resources  of  thought ;  to  enable  the  historical 
»<  wi^rit  to  look  at  men  of  different  races,  opinions,  and 
'*.  10  ib'/M  paru  of  their  minds  where  it  might  be  sup- 
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ym^^  fi  f/rtfjti  that  all  would  most  nearly  agree;  and  to 
r.-*^  u^  joxunr  of  pursuing  a  study  in  which  self-interest 
•^  •fjf^  U«  4'/WD  premises  nor  deduce  conclusions. 

A«  .MtrbiMrnu  in  the  investigation  of  nature  and  the  ad- 
•*i.i.«>-iMrr,i  of  the  arta,  it  is  the  object  of  the  mathematical 
•^-•^^^  *'-'  r'*«  correct  habiu  of  judgment  and  ready  means 
^  ••r;**'«*,'/*j  Ml  ibatten  involving  degree  and  magnitude  of 
%-  t  uu  .  Ut  Usttrh  the  method  of  combining  phenomena, 
irH  »^^«<  •/  ff'/m  the  cxmiplicated  fbrms  of  manifestation 
'^  'i^  9-^y^  Akv  whirh  reguUtes  them;  to  trsoe  the  ne- 
A^*^ff  v^.*t</Mrt»«A«  of  any  law,  assumed  on  suspicion,  in 
^•^  Vr  •Afi»^iM*  u»ft%m  fi"n«equences  with  phenomena;  to 
'*%••*  kjy/'ij^t^.^l  rtvresenutions  of  laws^  or  approxi- 
W  nHTf^  wkttik  s&ail  suflkiestly  repraent  pheno- 


mena; to  convert  processes  of  known  accuracy,  but  com- 
plicated operation,  mto  others  which  make  up  in  simplicity 
for  a  certain  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  to  devise  means  for 
judging  of  that  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  confining  it 
within  given  limits ;  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  result 
of  observations  or  experiments  which  are  discordaat  with 
each  other  either  from  errors  of  measurement  or  unknown 
causes  of  disturbance ;  to  point  out  the  species  of  experi- 
ments which  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  particular  sort  of 
information,  or  to  decide  between  two  laws  which  existing 
phenomena  both  indicate  as  of  nearly  equal  credibility  ;  to 
make  all  those  investigations,  which  are  necessary  for  tbo 
calculation  of  results  to  be  tised  in  practice,  as  in  nautical 
astronomy,  application  offeree  and  machinery,  andconduct  of 
mcmey  transactions ;  in  a  word,  though  that  word  by  itself 
would  have  not  presented  a  sufficiently  precise  idea,  to  find 
out  truth  in  every  matter  in  which  nature  is  to  be  invesu- 
gated,  or  her  powers  and  those  of  the  mind  to  be  applied  to 
the  physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  or  their  advance* 
ment  in  the  knowledge  of  the  material  creation. 

The  main  branches  of  mathematical  science  were  for- 
merly stated  to  be  arithmetic  and  geometry,  springing  out 
of  the  simple  notions  of  number  and  space.  This  is  iuo 
limited  a  description.  Unquestionably  the  science  of  nura 
hers,  strictly  and  demonstratively  treated,  and  that  uf 
geometry,  or  the  deduction  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
figure  from  definitions  which  are  entirelv  exclusive  of  nu- 
merical considerations,  must  be  considered  as  the  elementary 
foundations,  but  not  as  the  ultimate  divisions,  of  mathematio. 
To  them  we  must  add  the  science  of  operation,  or  algebra 
in  its  widest  sense, — the  method  of  deducing  ftom  symbols 
which  imply  operations  on  magnitude,  and  which  are  to  be 
used  in  a  given  manner,  the  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
definitions.  The  leading  idea  of  this  science  is  operation  or 
process,  just  as  number  is  that  of  arithmetic,  and  space 
and  figure  of  geometry :  it.  is  of  a  more  abstract  and  refined 
character  than  the  latter  two,  only  because  it  does  not  im- 
mediately address  itself  to  notions  which  are  formed  in  the 
common  routine  of  life.  It  is  the  most  exact  of  the  exact 
sciences,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  exactness  which  is 
frequently  entertained,  being  more  nearly  based  upon  defini- 
tion than  either  arithmetic  or  geometry.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
definitions  must  be  such  as  to  present  results  which  admit  of 
application  to  number,  space,  force,  time,  &c,  or  the  science, 
would  be  useless  in  matnematics,  commonly  so  called  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  system  of  methods  of  operation, 
based  upon  general  definitions,  and  conducted  by  strict  logic[ 
may  be  made  to  apply  either  to  arithmetic  or  geometry,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  generalities  of  the  defioi- 
tion  are  afterwards  made  specific. 

llie  common  division  however  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  will  not  admit  of  the  threefold  separation  just  de- 
scribed, the  science  of  operation  being  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  arithmetic  in  common  algebra,  and  in  its  application  to 
geometry.     We  may  describe  this  division  as  follows : — 

1.  Pm-e  Arithmetic,  suhdiyided  into  por/fcu/ar  and  uni- 
verbal:*  the  former,  the  common  science  of  numbers  (in- 
tegral and  fractional)  and  calculation ;  the  latter,  the  scteDce 
of  numbers  with  general  symbols,  or  the  introduction  to 
algebraical  methods,  restricted  to  purely  numerical  pro- 
cesses. The  science  which  treats  of  the  peculiar  relations 
of  numbers,  and  subdivides  them  into  classes  possessing 
distinct  properties,  is  called  the  theory  qf  numbere,  and  is 
an  extension  which  frequently  requires  a  higher  algebra. 

2.  Pure  Geometry,  which  investigates  the  properties  of 
figures  in  the  manner  of  Euclid,  that  is,  with  restrictions 
which  confine  the  student  to  the  straight  line  and  circle  as 
the  means  of  operation  and  the  boundaries  of  figure. 
[Geometry,  p.  153.]  This  science  includes  solid  geometry*. 
as  far  as  figures  bounded  by  planes,  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder,  and  of  their  plane  sections;  but 
it  does  not  allow  any  conic  section,  except  the  straight  line 
and  circle,  to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

r  3.  Algebra,  including  the  general  calculus  of  operationi 
(though  this  is  not  an  elementary  branch^  and  all  methods 
which  can  be  established  without  the  aid  of  processes  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  differential  calculus.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  universal  arithmetic  is  an  extendetl 
use  of  operations,  preceded  by  an  extended  definition  of 
their  meaning. 


*  Wo  h«v«  Bttpplinl  tho  word  nutieulAr,  u  oi 
WM  MmMliiMfl  oUlad  anivenml  anUimeCic.  bui 

Ml.  ovian  to  Ito  iMtaK  obviBui  to  IhoM  who  ■ r-  ««.«^ 
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4.  AppUcation  of  Algebra  io  Geometry^-^This  includes 
trigonometry,  and  aU  those  parts  of  geometry  in  which 
problems  are  numerically  solved,  and  the  method  of  Euclid 
is  ahandoned.  Thus  it  includes  the  conic  sections  as  com- 
monly taught ;  and  in  its  higher  parts  is  an  application  of 
the  differential  calculus,  as  wdl  as  of  algebra. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,— Under  this  term 
we  include  the  general  theory  of  limits,  that  is,  all  digested 
methods  of  operation,  in  which  the  limits  of  ratios  are  used 
as  algebraical  quantities  under  specific  symbols.  This  dis- 
tinction is  necessary,  since  the  notion  of  a  limit,  and  even 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  differential  calculus  in 
eveiything  but  form,  are  contained  in  the  elements  of 
Euclid,  and  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry. 
The  calculus  (f  dinerences  and  the  calculus  qf  variations 
are  usually  placed  under  this  head :  the  former,  in  its  ele- 
mentary parts,  might  be  referred  to  common  algebra ;  the 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences  into  pure  and 
mixed  is  convenient  in  some  respects,  though  liable  to  lead 
to  mistake.    By  the  former  term  is  understood  arithmetic, 
geometiT,  and  all  the  preceding  list ;  by  the  latter,  their 
application  to  the  sciences  which  have  matter  for  their  sub- 
ject, to  mechanics,  optics,  &c.    But  considering  that  in  all 
these  subjects  a  few  simple  principles  are  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  deduction,  tney  might  be  explained  as  intended 
to  answer  two  distinct  questions :  first,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  such  and  such  assumptions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter?  secondly,  are  these  consequences  found  to 
be  true  of  matter  as  it  exists,  and  are  the  assumptions 
therefore  to  be  also  regarded  as  true?    In  the  reply  to  the 
first  question,  the  science  is  wholly  mathematical ;  to  the 
secona,  wholly  experimental  in  its  processes,  and  induc- 
tive  in  its  reasonings ;    and  this  is  the  mixture  from 
which  the  joint  answer  to  both  questions  derives  its  name, 
and  not  from  any  difference  between  its  mathematics  and 
those  of  the  pure  sciences.    Again,  a  science  does  not  take 
the  name  of  mixed  mathematics  simply  because  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  mathematical  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
legitimate  conclusions :  such  a  use  of  terms  would  be  trifling 
with  distinctions,  since  it  would  bring  political  economy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  almost  every  part  of  natural  know- 
ledge, under  the  same  head  as  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
The  words  in  question  should  be  reserved  to  denote  those 
branches  of  inquiry  in  which  few  and  simple  axioms  are 
mathematically  shown  to  be  sufficient  for  the  deduction,  if 
not  of  all  phenomena,  at  least  of  all  which  are  most  promi- 
nent.   Taking  the  leading  ideas  of  the  mixed  sciences  in- 
stead of  their  technical  names,  we  may  describe  them  as 
relating  to  motion,  pressure,  resistance,  light,  heat,  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.    As  disciplines,  it  is  their  main 
object  to  teach  the  true  method  of  inquiry  into  the  laws, 
and,  so  fur  as  can  be  known,  the  causes,  of  material  pheno- 
as  instruments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  one  word 


mena 

about  them.  Two  only  have  not  been  mentioned :  the  first, 
astronomy,  which  belongs  to  more  than  one  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  the  second,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  of  which,  though 
placed  among  the  mixed  sciences,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther its  proper  place  is  not  in  the  first  list. 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
taught  as  disciplines  of  the  mind.  This  concerns  all  who 
consider  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  light ;  and,  as 
education  spreads,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  become  of 
more  and  more  consequence.  Vitally  essential  as  these 
sciences  are  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  life,  we  feel, 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  their  utility,  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  that  they  must  and  will  be  attended  to, 
because  their  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  supply  of  wants 
which  all  can  feel,  and  the  promotion  of  interests  which  all 
can  understand.  It  is  not  so  with  the  first-mentioned  ob- 
ject of  their  study,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  the  wants  of 
life  being  as  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  an  illogical  as 
of  a  logical  system  (provided  only  that  vicious  reasoning  be 
not  allowed  to  produce  absolute  falsehood),  the  facilities 
which  laxity  of  reasoning  affords  in  the  mere  attainment  of 
results  will  always  recommend  it  to  those  whose  main  obiect 
it  is  to  apply  the  fruits  of  calculation  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Such  has  been,  and,  we  are  afraid,  will  continue  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  great  advance  which  the  last  century  made 
in  application. 

All  we  should  positivelv  contend  foi  is  the  necessity  of 
making  the  eatnaoe  to  tne  study  as  sthct  and  rigOEous  as 


reason  can  make  it,  to  all  who  are  to  receive  liberal  educa* 
tion.  In  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  many  opinions 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  formal  stan- 
dard of  rigour.  Add  to  this»  that  with  a  certain  degree  of  expe- 
rience in  the  estimation  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  comparatively 
immaterial  which  of  several  different  methods  is  adopted ; 
either  may  be  rigorous  if  properly  understood,  and  if  the  nabit 
of  reducing  looseness  of  phraseolu^,  or  dangerous  abbrevia- 
tion of  logic,  to  strict  definition  and  formal  deduction,  shall 
first  have  been  well  formed.  To  assist  in  gaining  this  end, 
we  should  propose — 

First,  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  use  of  language  in  mathematical  reasoning  until  he  has 
acquired  more  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  assertion, 
denial,  and  deduction,  than  can  be  obtained  from  previous 
education  as  now  given :  this  to  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic. 

Secondly,  that  no  consideration  of  facility  or  practical 
convenience  should  prevent  the  first  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  from  being  strictly  demonstrative,  and  for- 
mally rigorous :  rigour  being  defined  to  consist  in  explicit 
statement  of  every  assumption,  and  logicsd  treatment  of 
every  inference. 

On  the  first  of  the  preceding  recommendations  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  in  order  to  distinguish  between  accurate 
and  inaccurate  inference,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  the  several  modes  of  communication 
is  absolutely  necessary.    This  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  language,  which  abounds  in  implications  to 
be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  the  con- 
text of  the  words,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered^ 
Before  the  phrases  of  demonstration  can  be  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  limited  in  both  directions,  the  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage must  be  made  a  study ;   if  this  be  neglected,  the 
words  of  any  book  may  pass  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner,  but  no  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  their  con- 
veying the  proper  meaning,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
On  the  second  recommendation,  we  must  first  explain 
that  we  hold  many  points  of  controversy  very  cheap,  as  far 
as  they  concern  the  discipline  given  by  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics.    It  matters  nothing,  in  our  view 
of  the  case,  whether  an  axiom  be  really  incapable  of  proof, 
or  whether  the  substitution  of  another  would  or  would  not 
place  the  science  on  a  more  simple  basis.    The  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  of  tracing  necessary  consequences  from  given 
premises  by  elementary  logical  steps :   the  premises  to  be 
true  or  false,  the  consequences  to  be  true  if  tne  premises  be 
true,  and  dubious  (not  necessarily  false)  if  the  premises  be 
false.    The  only  error  which,  at  the  stage  in  question,  it  is 
intended  to  avoid,  is  the  deduction,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  that  which  is  not  so.    The  mind  of  the  learner 
however  is  allowed  to  dwell  too  much  at  the  outset  on  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  falsehold  of  the  conclusions,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  connection  with  the  premises :  hence  it  arises  that 
when  a  process  occurs  in  which  it  is  essential  to  examine  that 
connection  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  the  universal  complaint  that 
beginners  find  difficulty  and  obscurity.    From  what  other 
cause  arises  the  dislike  of  the  indirect  demonstration? 
[Aksurduu,  Reouctio  ad.] 

Unfortunately  for  the  mental  progress  of  the  student,  he 
is  often  allowed  to  use  premises  of  an  easy  form,  in  cases 
where  a  complete  preparation  for  the  subject  would  require 
more  extended  first  principles  and  greater  prolixity  of  de- 
duction. To  this,  as  before  observed,  no  objection  can  be 
taken  in  itself,  provided  that  no  consequences  be  admitted 
except  the  legitimate  ones.  But  something  more  is  ad- 
mitted :  the  pupil  is  presented,  in  consideration  of  liis  atten- 
tion to  one  set  of  premises,  with  the  consequences  of  ano- 
ther, and  is  allowed  to  make  believe  that  he  has  come  fairly 
by  the  latter.  Thus,  by  a  theory  which  applies  only  to  the 
ratio  of  number  to  number,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  general 
conclusions  upon  all  ratios.  When,  in  opposition,  we  advise 
that  the  first  studies  should  be  demonstrative  and  rigorous, 
we  do  not  imply,  for  instance,  that  the  more  difficult  system 
should  in  all  cases  be  prefen-ed  to  the  less  complete  but 
more  simple :  we  confine  ourselves  to  insisting  tnat  what- 
ever the  premises  may  be,  the  conclusions  should  really 
follow ;  and  that  if  the  latter  be  necessarily  of  a  limited 
character,  the  limitation  should  be  stated. 

The  work  of  Euclid  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
system  which  has  been  proposed  to  supply  its  place ;  simply 
because  the  dependence  of  conclusions  upon  premises  is 
more  distinct  than  In  any  other  geometrical  writing.    Tho 
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defscU  with  which  it  ahoonds  are  trifles  which  can  be  re- 
medied as  they  are  met  with ;  and  though  there  are  seldom 
three  propositions  together,  one  or  other  of  which  will  not 
call  for  some  remark  from  the  teacher,  yet  such  is  Euclid, 
that  these  very  faults,  properly  noted,  are  of  more  value  than 
the  greater  elegance  and  more  artificial  process  of  less  for- 
malfy  rigorous  writers.  Of  the  part  relating  to  fkoportion 
we  snail  treat  under  that  word. 

The  necessity  of  a  demonstrative  system  of  arithmetic  is 
practically  denied,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  the  use  of  a 
set  of  dogmatical  rules.  Such  training  would  be  less  pre- 
judicial if  the  notions  of  the  student  on  reasoning  were 
more  settled,  so  that  he  could  receive  these  rules  with  some 
fitting  idea  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  knowledge.  As  it  is,  he  has  no  other 
view  of  arithmetic  presented  to  him,  and  his  conceptions  of 
number  are  allowed  to  be  first  fettered,  and  afterwards  led 
astray,  by  ideas  derived  sometimes  from  the  reception  of  the 
conventional  for  the  necessary,  sometimes  from  modifica- 
tions of  truth  which  are  convenient  in  practice  thoueh  un- 
sound in  theory.  Such  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  mathema- 
tical power  predisposes  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  shiAs  by 
which  rigour  is  avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  science ;  and 
an  arithmetic  from  which  both  sequence  and  accuracy  of 
thought  have  been  excluded  is  the  asylum  of  geometry 
against  truth,  when  the  latter  becomes  too  difficult  for  an 
uuenergetic,  that  is  untrained,  power  of  investigation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  references  to 
works  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  a  subject  so  connected 
with  that  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  on  it  in  few  words.    The  great  work  of 
Montucla,  continued  (from  his  papers  partly)  by  Lalande, 
'liistoire  des  Math^matiqucs,'  4  vols.»  raris,  1799-1802,  is 
the  most  accessible  source  of  information  for  the  reader 
who  desires  some  detail.    The  bibliography  of  Murhard, 
'  Litteratur  der  Mathematischen  Wissenschaften,*  Leipzig, 
1 797,  will  be  found  a  useful  accompaniment  in  the  verified* 
tion  of  dates.    The  work  of  Kastner, '  Geschichte  der  Ma- 
thematik,'  Gottingeo,  1796,  is  more  precise  in  its  account 
of  individual  labours  than  that  of  Montucla,  but  does  not 
embrace  so  large  a  field.    The  works  of  Bossut,  namely, 
the  preface  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the  '  Encyclopddie 
Mt'tnodi(|ue '  and  the  '  Histoire  des  Math^matiques,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Pans,  1 810,  are  written  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and 
the  latter  (vhich  was  translated  by  Bonnycastle)  brings  some 
parts  of  the  history  later  than  its  predecessors.     Cossali's 
'  Origine  dell'  Algebra,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Parma,  1799,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  Italian  algebra :  its  successor  in  the  same 
subject,  '  Histoire  des  Sciences  MathC^matiques  en  Italic,' 
Paris,  1838,  by  M.  Libri  (of  which  two  volumes  only  have 
appeared,  four  more  being  understood  as  intended),  bids 
fair  lo  be  very  valuable  from  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
citations.    Much  on  the  subjects  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
and  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  found  in  Vr.  Uutton's 
Tracts  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1812),  and  in  the  preface  of  his  Lo- 
garithms.   The  work  of  Montucla, '  Rdcherches  sur  la  Qua- 
drature du  Cercle,'  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831,  is 
complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    There  is  a  work 
on  a  kindred  subject  which  we  have  never  seen,  Reimer, 
'Historia  Problematis  de  Cubi  Duplicatione,'  Gottingcn,  1 798. 
Delambre's*  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progrcs  des  Matb6- 
matiques  dcpuis  1789,*  Paris,  1810,  is  the  least  specific  of  his 
historical  works,  but,  points  of  nationality  apart,  is  accurate. 
Professor  Peacock*s  article  on  arithmetic  in  the '  Encyclopas- 
dia  Metropolitana,*  and  his  report  on  Analysis,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,'  are 
full  of  historical  information  of  the  most  precise  character. 
Some  notices  of  early  English  mathematicians,  enough  to 
guide  the  reader  to  sources  of  information,  are  contained  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac*  for  1837,  and  in  the  'Ma- 
gazine of  popular  Science,'  Nos.  18,  20,  and  22.    The  ele- 
venth volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels' 
contains  the  '  Aper9u  Historique,*  &c  of  M.  Chasles,  a  his- 
tory of  geometry  and  a  complete  account  of  its  modern 
pnwress. 

Amon^  works  of  older  date,  which  are  often  cited,  we 
may  notice  Ward*s  *  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,' 
London,  1760;  Hoilbronner's '  Historia  Matheseos  Uni- 
TeniSB,*  Leipzig,  1 742,  does  not  deser>'e  that  title,  but  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  on  the  antient  part ; 
G.  J.  Vossius,  *  De  quatuor  Arlibus  pouularibus,'  Amster- 
dam* 1660,  contains  a  large  number  of  oates  and  short  bio- 
raphical  account! ;   toBlaiwaaui»  'Pe 


Naturd  Disaertatio^'  Bolojgna,  1615,  is  appended  aehrono- 
logical  list  of  mathematicians  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo ; 
the  'ScolaeMathematicsB'  of  Peter  Ramus,  Frankfort,  1627, 
contains  manv  historical  notices.  The  number  of  writings 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  incidentally  affording  infor- 
mation is  of  course  numerous. 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors*  School.    His  father,  Mr.  James  Mathews,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended  Charles,  who  was 
his  seventh  son,  to  follow  the  business.  A  strong  and  early 
inclination  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son,  after  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  d^but  as  an  ama- 
teur in  the  parts  of  Richmond  in  *  Richard  III.,'  and  Bow- 
kit  in  '  The  Son-in-Law,'  at  the  Richmond  theatre,  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7,  1793 ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1794,  be  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  regular  comedian  at  the  Theatre- 
royal,  Dublm,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Jacob  in  *  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,*  and  Lingo 
in  'The  Agreeable  Surprise.'    In  1797  Mr.  Mathews  mar- 
ried his  first  wife,  Miss  Eliza  Kirkham  Strong,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  at  Eiceter.    She  died  at  York  in  1802;  and 
in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  was  united  to  his  second  and  sur- 
viving wife.  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that  time  a  member 
with  nimself  of  the  York  company.    On  the  1 5th  of  May 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  at  the  Havmarket  theatre,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1804,  his  nrst  appearance  at  Drury-Lane,  in 
the  character  of  Don  Manuel,  m  '  She  would  and  she  would 
not.*    On  Wednesday,  April  12,  1808,  at  the  Theatre-royaU 
Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those  popular  performances, 
his  '  Entertainments*  and  'At  Homes,*  by  the  recital  of  his 
'  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.*    On 
the  22nd  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  injured 
by  being  thrown  out  of  a  tilbury  in  which  he  was  driving 
his  friend  Mr.  Terry.    The  effects  of  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent be  felt  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.   On  the  2nd  of  April, 
1818,  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  engagement  with 
Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  gave  his  first 
'  At  Home'  in  London,  an  entertainment  which  he  repeated 
thirty-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.    In  1822  ho  paid 
his  first  visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  and  in  1824  produced  his  entertainment  en- 
titled 'A  Trip  to  America.'    In  January,  1828,  he  accepted 
a  short  engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  his  deceased  friend 
Mr.  Terry's  share.    In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having 
played  only  thirty  nights.   On  Tuesday,  28th  of  June,  1835 
(his  birth-day),  he  expired  at  Plymouth,  after  considerable 
suffering,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Andrew  s  church  in  that  town.    As  a  comedian  Mr. 
Mathews  ranked  deservedly  high ;  but  his  greatest  popu- 
larity was  certainly  achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for 
personation  and  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
kind  heart  as  well  as  good  taste  kept  him  guiltless  of  offence 
even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.    In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Mathews  was  universally  respected,  and  with 
him  the  stage  lost  a  perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished professor.  His  memoirs,  partly  autobiographical,  and 
edited  by  his  widow,  have  been  recently  published  in  8vo. 

MATHI'OLA,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  taper- 
ing pods,  converging  stigmas  thickened  at  the  back,  a  calyx 
with  two  saccate  sepals,  and  compressed  seeds  arranged  iu 
a  single  row  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membranous  TOrder. 
It  consists  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  eastwards  into  Persia  and  some  of  tlie 
southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known  to  botanists,  among  which  are  those 
which  form  the  stocks  and  gilliflowera  of  gardens,  sweet 
scented  biennials  much  valu^  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  many- coloured  flowers.  The  principal  source  of 
these  has  been  Mathiola  incana,  to  which  are  to  be  assigned 
the  hoary-leaved,  or  ten-week  stocks ;  Brompton»  and 
queen*s ;  and  M.  glabrata,  which  comprehends  the  smooth- 
leaved,  or  green  wallflower-leaved  stocks:  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  now  common  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  German  and  Russian  stocks  bavo 
been  procured,  at  least  in  part»  by  maling  the  former  species 
with  9Qm%  of  th»  aad-colouied  apecies  of  th«  gontis.    Tte 
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latter  are  called  Luperias  by  De  Candolle,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  dJngy  flowers,  which  are  exceedingly  fragrant 
at  night,  but  at  no  other  time.  M.  livida,  tristis,  and  L.  odo- 
ratissima  are  the  best  known  of  them,  and  are  frequently 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

MATILDA,  or  MAUD,  Empress.    [HsyRY  U  H.] 

MATILDA,  Ck)untess  of  Tuscany.    [Grbgory  VIL] 

MATLOCK,    [Dbrbyshirb.] 

MATRASS,  a  glass  chemical  vessel,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  digesting,  boiline«and  distillation,  and  sometimes 
while  one  is  used  as  the  body,  another  serves  as  the  receiver 
in  the  last<mentioned  operation.  Florence  flasks  are  very 
commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  and  they  answer  ad- 
mirably, on  account  of  the  excellent  nature  of  the  glass, 
which  is  such  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  sudden  alterations 
of  temperature.  Sometimes  matrasses  are  very  conveniently 
formed  with  flat  bottoms,  instead  of  their  being  round  as  in 
oil-flasks. 

MATRIX,  or  GANGU£.  Metollic  ores  are  seldom 
found  unmixed  in  the  places  in  which  they  occur ;  they 
not  only  accompany  each  other,  but  are  frequently  associated 
with  useless  stony  bodies,  and  these  are  called  the  matrix, 
or  gangue. 

It  also  happens  that  ores  in  some  cases  become  gangues 
with  relation  to  more  precious  minerals;  those  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  metallic  gangues  are  iron  pyrites,  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  oxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  iron,  and  blende ; 
the  earthy  gangues  are  usually  quartz,  felspar,  limestone, 
carbonate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulpnate  of  barytes, 
and  fluor-spar. 

MATRONS,  JURY  OF.  When  a  widow  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  not  pregnant,  or  not  so  by  the  husband,  a  writ 
de  ventre  inspiciendo  may  be  obtained  out  of  chancery,  on 
behalf  of  the  next  heir,  whose  rights  might  be  prejudiced  by 
a  supposititious,  or  spurious,  child.  Under  this  writ  a  jury 
of  *  discreet  and  lawful  women*  is  impannelled,  to  trv,  by  in- 
spection of  her  person  (et  libera  et  ventrem  tractanao),  whe- 
ther the  widow  is  with  child  or  not,  and  if  with  child,  to 
inquire  of  the  time  of  conception,  and  of  that  of  the  ex- 
pected delivery.  If  the  widow  be  found  to  be  pregnant,  the 
sherifi*,  on  returning  the  writ,  certifies  the  court  of  oommon 
pleas  to  this  eflbct ;  whereupon  the  widow,  unless  she  be 
remarried  (in  which  case  she  is  not  to  be  taken  from  her 
husband),  is  to  be  kept  in  a  castle,  or  other  safe  place,  until 
her  delivery,  in  order,  as  fkr  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  child 
beinff  improperly  introduced  as  the  issue  of  the  husband,  to 
the  disherison  of  the  heir.  (Bracton,  lib.  2,  cap.  32 ;  Croke, 
Eliz.,  566 ;  6  Vesey,  260 ;  21  Yiner's  Abr^  547.) 

In  the  parliament  roll  of  9  £dw.  II.  (I  Bot.  Pari.,  353, 
354),  is  a  curious  proceeding,  instituted  on  the  13th  July, 

1315,  by  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  died  on  the  30th  June,  1314,  to  recover 
their  inheritance  out  of  the  king's  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  pres^nancy  of  the  countess,  his  widow.  At  the 
parliament  held  in  January  following  (more  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  death  of  the  earl),  the  king's  sergeants  in- 
sisted that  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  expected  offspring, 
whose  birth  had  Jrom  natural  eatuei  (permittente  natura) 
been  so  long  deferred ;  and  it  was  not  until  faster  term, 

1316,  that  the  impediment  was  treated  as  removed. 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  in  cases  where  a  woman  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  upon  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced, 
pleads,  in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is  with  child.  If  the 
matrons  impannelled  to  tiy  this  allegation  find  it  to  be 
true,  the  convict,  whether  she  be  marned  or  unmarried,  is 
respited  until  after  her  delivery.  In  some  of  the  cases 
reported,  the  matrons  have  been  directed  to  inquire  whether 
the  convict  is  quick  with  child ;  in  other  cases,  and  those  by 
far  more  numerous,  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  general, 
namely,  pregnant  or  not  pregnant.  (Hawkins,  P.  &.,  book 
ii.«  cap.  51,  see.  9  )  As  the  child  is  now  known  to  have  the 
same  degree  of  foBtal  life  before  as  after  the  change  of  posi- 
tion which  occasions  the  sensation  called  quickening,  the 
latter  form  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  not  only  the  more 
humane  but  also  the  more  correct ;  more  especially  as  the 
law  has  now  rejected  the  distinction  between  quick  and  not 
quick,  in  cases  of  attempts  to  procure  abortion.  (7  Will.  lY. 
&  1  Yict.,  c.  85,  a.  6.)  After  delivery  the  convict  is  not  to 
be  executed  without  an  award  of  execution  by  the  court.  But 
when  called  upon  to  say  why  execution  should  not  bo 


awarded  against  her,  the  convict  cannot  plead  that  she  is 
again  with  child ;  such  further  pregnancy  being  considered 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  suspending,  for  a  second 
time,  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  gaoler  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  punishable  for  his  negligence.  But  if 
the  ground  of  the  first  postponement  was  the  preservation 
of  the  infant,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  life  ot 
the  second  child  should  be  sacrificed. 

The  form  of  proceeding  where  a  woman  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  which  is  described  in 
the  passage  of  Bracton  already  referred  to,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Roman  form  of  proceeding  in  a  similar  case,  as 
described  in  Dig.  25,  tit.  4, '  De  Inspiciendo  Ventre,  custo- 
diendoque  Partu.' 

MATSYS,  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1460,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  or  farrier  till  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  Quitting  his  trade  to  take  up  painting  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  causes.  The  story  that  has  gained  most  credit 
(perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  romantic)  is  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  whose  Either  was  resolved  she 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist  At  all  events  he  appears 
to  have  had  great  talents :  his  manner  is  singular,  ana  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  master ;  his  design  is  correct 
and  true  to  nature,  and  his  colouring  forcible.  His  pictures 
are  carefully  finished,  though  rather  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
thought  by  competent  judges,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
and  studied  the  antique  ftnd  the  great  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Eainters  of  the  Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took 
is  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  he  sometimes  ventured  with 
success  into  the  higher  departments  of  the  art.  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  a  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  painted  for  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
His  most  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the 
'  Two  Misers,*  of  which  there  are  numerous  copies.  The 
picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Windsor  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original,  but  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  think  it  equal  to  its 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  a  *  Mary  Magdalen,'  half-length,  three-quarters  the 
size  of  life,  in  the  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen.  His  drawings  are  extremely  rare.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1529. 

MATTER  is  the  name  given  to  every  thing  which  is  not 
mind.  Such  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  defining  the 
word;  and  though  the  definition  may  appear  to  assume 
that  mind  is  not  matter,  the  contrary  of  which  has  been 
contended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  materialists  [Ma- 
terialism], yet  it  does  not  really  do  so.  For  whatever 
theory  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  considered  as  a  separate  principle  from  matter,  or 
merely  as  a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  principle, 
the  word  mind  is  indifferently  retained ;  and  our  definition 
may  consequently  be  at  once  reconciled  with  the  materialist 
theory  by  paraphrasing  it  thus:— matter  is  the  name  given 
to  the  substance  composing  the  universe,  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  excepting  only  that  one  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mind. 

Matter  then  is  the  name  for  that  out  of  which  all  objects 
external  to  the  mind  are  thought  to  be  composed,  the  ques- 
tion being  reserved,  whether  the  mind  is  or  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  substance.  What  this  substance  is,  to  which 
the  name  of  matter  is  given,  we  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Various  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  its  nature,  and  theories  formed  concerning  the  manner 
of  its  composition ;  but  these  have  no  better  basis  than  con- 
jecture. Other  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  whether 
there  is  such  a  thins  as  matter  or  not;  and  some  philoso 
phers  have  seen  in  the  solid  world  around  us  nothing  but  a 
creation  of  the  mind.    [Berkeley  ;  Idealism.} 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into  any  of  these  spe- 
culations. It  is  sufilcient  to  know  and  say  that  man,  sub 
ject  to  certain  affections  of  his  senses,  is  led  to  assign  those 
affections  to  an  external  cause.  This  external  cause  is  that 
which  he  calls  matter.  What  this  matter  is  in  itself  he 
knows  not  He  knows  only  its  capability  of  producing  in 
him  certain  affections,  the  ordinary  affections  of  the  five 
senses  (sensations,  as  they  are  called),  and  those  which  give 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  resistance.  Thus,  having  al- 
ready supposed  something  without,  he  pronounces  these 
to  be  Qualities  of  that  something ;  ignorant  all  the  while 
what  that  something  is,  and  knowing  it  only  as  the  nUh 
iiratum  of  the  qualities. 
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MATTHEW,  ST^  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  a 
native  of  Galilee,  and  a  publican  or  collector  of  customs 
and  tribute  under  the  Romans.  While  employed  in  his 
office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  was  callea  by  Christ  to 
follow  him  (Matt.  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  apostles  {Matt,  x.  3).  An  account  which  cor- 
responds in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew 
as  related  by  himself  is  fjpven  by  Mark  (ii.  1 4\  and  Luke 
(v.  27),  respecting  a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Al- 
phsus.  Grotius  and  others  have  supposed  that  Matthew 
and  Levi  were  different  persons,  whose  conversion  took 
place  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of 
Levi?  As  the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  as  LeW  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
apostles,  nor  in  any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Matthew  and  Levi  are  names  of 
the  same  person.  Perhaps  Levi  was  his  proper  name  and 
Matthew  a  surname  ^iven  him  after  his  conversion,  as  that 
of  Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew 
(iTilO)  signifies  a  gift  of  Jehovah,  from  V^O.  a  gift^ 

from  ]/n  'o  g^ve. 

In  the  Aet9  qf  the  Apostlei  (i.  13),  Matthew  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  His  subsequent  history  is  quite  un- 
certain. According  to  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fifth  century,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (Soc^  Hist,  Ecc, 
lib.  i.,  c.  19) ;  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to  Parthia. 
It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a  citv  in  Ethiopia  (Cave's  Lives  qf 
the  Apostles,  p.  178),  but  Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the 
second  century,  mentions  him  among  those  of  the  apostles 
who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage  is  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {StromatOn  lib.  iv.,  p.  502  B). 

MATTHEW,  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  is  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  apostle  Matthew. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  language  in  which  this 
gospel  was  composed.  That  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  (by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ),  and  that  it  was 
composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  is  asserted  by  Papias 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecc.,  in.  39),  Irenseus  {Ibid,^  v.  8),  Origen 
KlbidL,  vi.  25),  Eusebius  {Ibid,,  iii.  24),  and  Jerome  {Com' 
ment.  in  Matt,,  pnc/.,  and  De  Vir,  Jllust,  c,  3) ;  and  their 
areount  is  followed  by  others  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  in  favour  of  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal that  these  testimonies  are  inconclusive,  for  that  Papias 
wa«  a  weak  and  credulous  roan,  and  that  the  other  writers 
merelv  followed  his  account ;  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  all 
th«  quotati^ms  in  the  works  of  the  early  fathers  are  made 
from  the  Greek  copy  which  we  now  have ;  that  explana- 
U'jtii  are  introduced  which  would  be  useless  to  Jewish 
rf^d'rr*  i*^  Maft.,  i.  23;  xxvii.  33-46);  that  parallel  pas- 
Mgfr«  of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  quoted  from  the 
KrfituazJii;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  now  have 
Usars  «t»y  mark  of  being  not  a  translation  but  an  original 
&.-^'jm^mt.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the 
t:»'r'ftefjti  of  the  early  writers.  Dr.  Whitby  and  others  have 
f/-,>-***l  ih  it  ih*«re  were  two  originals  of  the  Gospel,  one 
wt  "i'l  m  H«tKT»rw  for  the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  other 
It  (ir*^k  PjT  ger»*?nil  u%c.  They  account  for  the  absence  of 
♦.•^•••*t*vt.»  fx  references  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
»nt  n^rt  of  the  FaM*er«  by  »up|Kising  that  it  was  corrupted 
In  tf>«  J  ud»  !z;ng  beret:r»  to  «uch  a  degree  as  to  lose  all  au- 
t  Wily.  Mi  A  ih»t  in  tbi»  corrupted  state  it  was  the  same 
d^unAf-rii  at  that  rD«?ntK.ned  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers 
yA^-r  lije  title  of  tl»e  Go^el  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

1 U  date  of  8l  Matthew**  Go«pel  has  been  the  subject 
•if  a»  iDtjf  h  dikf/u'e  as  itt  on^inal  language.  If  it  were 
W'ltien  »!  fcra  fvr  the  u»e  of  the  Christians  in  Judaea,  the 
CO  would  prol/at))  be  early;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
tuat  the  exiwriJtt:',ns  wh»rU  it  contains  to  patience  under 
^-TN^rution  would  be  w/st  a«ref  table  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tia'i»  irj  iJ^Mr  \K'rhK^uUnn  by  the  Sanhedrim  soon  after  the 
a»rf-#nH.»n  of  Chri%t.  Nrr.e  of  the  early  writers,  except 
lr<'na?ui,  five  any  explicit  tebtimony  on  the  subject,  but 
th*'iT  ktatementft  appear  to  imply  that  this  was  the  first 
wrufen  of  the  fuur  GospcU.  and  also,  what  indeed  Eusebius 
wpr«^y  sKterts,  that  it  was  composed  before  Matthew  left 
^^^^^^    On  these  gtounds»  and  from  the  supposed  impro- 


bability of  the  Christians  remaining  long  without  some 
written  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  many  critics  have  as- 
signed it  the  date  of  about  a.d.  38 

But  Irenieus  says  that  it  was  put  forth  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  church  there.  {Adv,  H^er.,  iii.  1,  in  Euseb ,  Hist,  JErc.* 
V.  8.)  On  the  strengtli  of  this  testimony  Micbaelis,  Lard- 
ner,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  at  aj).  61  or  63,  and 
lArdner  has  drawn  an  elaborate  argument  in  fkvour  of  this 
date  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itselt  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Matthew  imderstood  many 
points  in  the  Christian  system  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
understand  till  some  considerable  time  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. But  as  in  these  passages  Matthew  is  recording  the 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  and  not  his  own  opinions,  we 
cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  a  double  original  refer  the  He- 
brew copy  to  the  earlier  date,  and  the  Greek  to  the  later. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel  are  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  age,  and  by 
its  place  in  the  antient  versions.  But  many  critics  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  genealogy 
of  Clurist  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  given  by  St  Luke 
(iii.),  and  other  discrepancies  between  these  chapters  and 
Luke's  account  of  the  ^arly  life  of  Christ,  and  other  internal 
difficulties,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  they  were  omitted 
in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  which 
however  were  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  chief  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are,  that  these  chapters  are  contained  in 
all  the  antient  MSS.  and  versions,  that  they  are  referred  to 
and  quoted  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  particle  H 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  shows  that  something 
had  gone  before,  and  that  the  style  of  these  two  chapters 
agrees  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Grospel,  especially  in  the 
manner  of  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  general  scope  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  answered  to  the  character  of  the 
predicted  Messiah.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
follows  :— 

Part  I. — ^Tbe  genealogy,  birth,  and  infancy  of  Christ 
(Chaps,  i.  and  ii.) 

Part  II.— The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's 
baptism  by  him,  and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  (iii., 
iv.  1— II.) 

Part  III.— The  public  ministry  of  Christ  (iv.  12— xx.  16.) 

Part  IV. — His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  transactions  there, 
his  death  and  resurrection,   (xx.  17 — xxviii.) 

The  coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  this  Gospel 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  have  been  spoken  of  under 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gospel. 

St.  Matthew  was  an  Apostle  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  at  least  of  those  which  were  done  after  his 
call.  His  narrative  has  therefore  the  highest  degree  of 
credibility.  His  style  of  narration  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  he  i-elates  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  clearness,  and 
often  with  ffreat  energy. 

(Lardner°s  Credibility  and  Lives  qf  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles  ;  Kuinoel,  Com- 
ment,  in  Lib.  Hist,  N.  T,  Proleg.  in  Matt. ;  and  tlie  Intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Hug,  and 
Home.) 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  tho»  valu- 
able old  writers,  the  Latin  chroniclers  of  England,  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  in  a  simple  statement  of  facts  the 
deeds  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  persons  who  guided  public 
affairs  at  a  remote  period.  Matthew  spent  his  life  near  the 
antient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  the  parliaments 
were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  affairs  trans- 
acted ;  for  he  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  the 
church  of  the  abbey  being  the  usual  place  of  interment  of 
the  kings  and  their  families,  and  still  remains  to  show  of  what 
a  splendid  establishment  it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date 
is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  history  doses  with  the 
death  lof  Edward  I. ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history. 

He  entitles  his  work  *  Flores  Historiarum/  He  bej»ins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  and  least  valu- 
able half  is  taken  up  with  affairs  of  other  countries  and  our 
own  before  the  Conquest  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pages  in  the  Frankfort  edition  contain  the  history  fh>m  tbo 
Coiiouest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  This  portion  is  very 
highly  esteemed. 
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The  reigns  of  female  sovereigns  have  usually  been  favour- 
able to  our  national  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
many  of  our  best  historians  were  printed,  and  of  some  of 
them  more  than  one  edition  appeared.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Rymer's  great  collection  of  treatises  and  other  im- 
portant historical  documents  appeared.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  again  at 
Frankfort  in  1  GO  I  in  the  same  volume  with  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a  continuation  of 
Matthew  to  the  year  1377,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Edward 
III. 

MATTHIAS,    Emperor.     [Habsburg,    House    of  ; 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  born  at  Hohendodele- 
iSisn,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a  posthumous  child,  and 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  until  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Kloster^ 
bergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Halle,  to  study 
theology.    His  natural  taste  however  led  him  to  apply  him- 
self more  to  philologr  and  general  literature.    Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for 
some  time  as  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelberg,  and 
Mannheim,  after  which  he  resided  for  two  years  with  his 
friend  Bonstetten  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.    In  1794  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travelling  compa- 
nion to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
part  of  Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  his '  Briefe' 
and  his 'Erinnerungen' furnish  many  interesting  details, 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
literary  persons  and  others  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  his  tours.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in 
regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
considerable  advantage  as  a  prose-writer ;  but  it  was  as  a 
lyric  pjoet  that  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  German  public, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delinea- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  the  touching  melancholy  and 
charm  of  sentiment  which  characterise  his  poems,  besides 
their  charms  of  style  and  versification.    His  '  Elegy  in  the 
Ruins  of  an  old  Castle*  is  hardly  less  popular  than  that  of 
Gray  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion.  Matthisson  also  performed  a  good  office  for  the  poeti- 
cal literature  of  his  country  by  his  '  Lyrische  Anthologie,'  a 
collection  in  twenty  vohimes,  published  at  Ziiricb,  1805-7, 
and  containing  select  pieces  and  specimens  from  202  lyric 
poets,  commencing  with  Weckherlin,  Zingref,  Opitz,  and 
other  earlier  poets,  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.    These 
volumes  maybe  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens 
of  the  different  masters  are  arranged  chronologically,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each.     Matthisson 
died  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  March  12,  1831. 

MATTINS  (from  the  Italian  mattina,  or  the  French 
matint  morning),  strictly  the  first  part  in  the  daily  8er\-ice 
of  the  Romish  church.  Matins  or  roattins  however  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  originally  distinct  offices 
and  hours ;  namely,  the  noctum  and  matin  lauds.  The  noc- 
turns  or  vigils  were  derived  froiQ  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  learn  from  Pliny  the  younger,  as  well  as  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  various  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  the  Christians  in  those  times  of  persecution 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. On  these  occasions  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
bad  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  although  the  Christians 
were  able  to  celebrate  all  their  rites,  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  in  the  day-time,  yet  a  custom  which  had  com- 
menced from  necessity  was  retained  from  devotion  and 
choice ;  and  nocturnal  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God 
in  psalmody  and  reading  still  continued.  The  monastic 
orders,  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  arose  under  Pachomiug, 
Anthony,  BaAil,  and  others,  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Syria, 
tended  to  preserve  this  custom  of  nocturnal  vigils ;  and  in 
the  following  centuries  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
Cassianus  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  same  custom  re- 
mained in  most  parts  of  the  East  and  West.  In  the  sixth 
century  Benedict,  the  great  founder  of  monastic  societies 
in  the  West,  prescribed  the  same  in  bis  Rule ;  and  noc- 
turnal assemblies  were  common  about  that  time,  espe- 
cially in  monasteries.  The  lauds,  or  more  properly  matin 
lauds,  followed  next  after  the  nocturns,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  besin  with  day-break.  We  find  allusions  in  the 
WiitiDM  of  Cvprian,  and  all  the  lubsequent  iktheMi  to  the  , 


morning  as  an  hour  of  prayer ;  but  whether  thera  was  In 
the  third  century  any  assembly  of  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  morning  worship  is  uncertain.  However, 
about  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  public  worship  at  this  hour,  as  we  learn  from 
the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  where  we  have  the  order  of 
the  service.  (Bingham*s  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  b.  xiii. ;  Palmer's  Origines  Litur^cce,  Svo.,  Ox- 
ford, 1832,  vol.  i.,  p.  201-3;  ApostoL  Consttt,,  1.  viii.,  c.  38.) 

MATTO  GROSSO.    [Brazil] 

MATUTA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crus- 
taceans.    [OXYSTOMES.] 

MATY,  MATTHEW,  M.D.,   the  son   of  Paul  Heniy 
Maty,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1 718, 
at  Montfort  near  Utrecht,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ;   but  in  consequence  of  some   mortifications 
which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  par- 
ticular theological  sentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  be  grew 
Up,  were  turned  to  physic.     He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden  ; 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England,  his  father  being 
determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.     His  earliest  patron 
in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.    In 
1750  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  English  press,  which  he  printed  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  name  of '  Journal  Britannique ;'  a  pub- 
lication which  Gibbon  praised,  as  exbibitine  a  candid  and 
pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Kngland  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  from  January  1 750,  to  December  1 755. 
It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the 
most  eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.    In  1756,  as 
soon  as  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum  was 
completed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fii*st  under-librarians 
of  that  institution.    In  1758  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in 
1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society.    In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majesty's  appointment,  be- 
came principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.     He  died 
of  a  lingering  disorder,  August  2,  1776.     His  body  being 
opened,  the  appearances  which  presented  themselves  were 
considered  so  singular  that  they  were  described  before  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Dr.  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation ; 
and  when  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  person  might 
have  the  smallpox,  aA,er  inoculation,  a  second  time,  he  tried 
it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his  family.    Besides  various 
smaller  pieces,  he  published, — 1,  '  Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et 
sur  les  Ecrits  de  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  1 2mo.,  Haye ;  2, '  Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo., 
London,  1755.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,*  whicli 
were  completed  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Justamond,  and  pre- 
fixed to  that  nobleman's  '  Miscellaneous  Works,*  2  vols. 
4to.,  1777.      Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  executor. 
(Nichols's  Anecd.  qf  Boicyer;  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p. 
87 ;  Biographic  Universelle,  tom.,  xxvii.,  p.  485-487.) 

MAUBEUGE.    [Nord.] 

MAULE'ON.    [Pyrenees,  Basses] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  preceding 
Easter,  on  which  the  king  or  queen  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named 
from  the  rnaunds,  or  baskets,  in  which  the  gifts  were  for- 
merly contained.  It  was  also  called  Shore  Thursday,  as  we 
read  in  the  '  Festival'  of  151 1 ;  because  antiently  '  people 
would  that  day  shore  theyr  hedes  and  clypp  theyr  berdes, 
and  so  make  them  honest  agenst  Easter-day.' 

The  following  was  the  ceremonial  of  the  maundy  as 
practised  in  1731.  '  Thursday,  April  15th,  being  Maundy 
Thursday,  there  was  distributed  at  the  Banquetting  House, 
Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eigiit  poor 
women  (the  king*s  age,  forty-eight),  boiled  beef  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner; 
after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves*  viz. 
undressed,  one  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod; 
twelve  red  herrings  and  twelve  white  herrings ;  and  four 
half-quartern  loaves.  Each  person  had  one  platter  of  this 
provision;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoes, 
stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with 
one-penny,  two-peimy,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
of  silver,  and  shillings  ;  to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value. 
His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  almoner 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  a 
certain liumber  of  poor  in  the  royal  ohapel,  Whitehall,  which 
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Cliir  ftAMMuTa  t»i«ftiMii  uDtiitiKiily.' 

JiiMii**  11.  wii*  111*'  )«•(  <>f  '»*ir  kiii7«  who  fM*rf<4rm('«l  fins 
i#r«ttttfiiy  uf  i^Httuiitf  Um*  f«>i*t  iti  {rf^rtiin.  In '  f^  (iui(li)  4«f 
|«iihi1i<p«  |>uur  U*n  iCttriitt^'«<r«.  n-f^uiUi  rt  r^ftnyt^^  par  K. 
C'4iUml/  H%«»,  I/mh)..  WiUJ«  p.  .13.  w«  r«*ii'l, '  Ix*  Jcii'ly  Nmnt, 
l«  liuy,  M^litn  lilt  fort  tnruMino  4'outurn<*.  lav o  Um  (>ii*de  ik 
tiiul  ttutiinl  do  «irlUriU  qii'il  ft  d'ann/'uti;  et  la  {{(-ine  d« 
iniiMitf  A  tuUnl  di*  victillo*  fiMumet  quV-th*  a  d'annoi^.*  Tho 
thifd  inIiImhi  of  ibit  work,  Hvo.,  p.  4.1,  addt,  'Maw  le  Roy 
(i.  111.  ((hitlUumu  111.),  a  tatti^  Vini4Mid«*nri»  do  n'tt«  cure- 
ntoiiio  a  ton  Krand  Aurnunirr  ou  un  K%'^|uc  du  Roy  a  u  me.' 
TUm  *'J'tui*««*  nawtpaptfr  of  April  ICtb,  IH.IH,  reoorda  the 
fhangi*  in  lliM  r«*romfMiy  a«  it  atanda  at  preMrnt.  *Tiw 
giM»«it'a  ro)al  at  ma  wrro  diftrtbut«d  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
llanhy,  at  tbo  almonry  oHtrp.  tn  the  maundy  men  and  wo- 
tnKii  piaiHNi  on  the  •u|»firnumerary  liata,  owing  to  tb«  dif- 
f«r(«n«*4t  uf  the  a|{t«a  between  the  late  kin^  and  her  pn-wnt 
Maj'^aty*  Htdb  mcfn  and  women  rei*oivo«l  'U*  I0#.,  and  nine*- 
liMiM  tiivor  prnnii**  (U*tu^  the  age  of  tiie  nui'cn).  To  the 
mttn,  wmdlen  and  lirien  rlnthinK.  ftho(*«,  ana  •lookin^'v  were 
|tven  ;  and  to  the  women,  in  hfu  ofdoiliing,  1/.  15#.  each. 
Ttie  maundy  m<«n  and  woin«*n  aUo  n'rei\ed  I/.  I(U..  a  com- 
mutation  Uifteait  of  the  pro%i«toita  herctoA^re  diMributod/ 

The  ouatum  of  the  inuundy  la  of  conniderable  antiquity. 
Au||n»ttne,  arn^rdtng  to  l>u  Cangc,  la  fimt  quoti'd  Ibr  it 
In  Kngland  at  least  it  waa  not  entirely  confined  to 
n>yalty.  In  the  earl  of  Northu(ul>erland  a  '  llouiehold 
Btiok.  begun  in  1&\'L  fo!.  3^4,  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
*  Al  maner  of  thing*  )erly  yeven  by  my  lotdeof  hisroauudy, 
fcnde  rnv  latdta,  and  hia  lortJ«hippi'a  childeren.' 

(>r.  R.  D.  Clarke,  in  bia  'Trttvi-tn  in  Rua<»ia,'  4to.,  Cambr. 
IHIO,  vol.  t.,  p.  63,  givca  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
waahtng  the  feet  of  the  B|M»atIea,  aa  it  is  called,  on  tbia  day 
al  Moftcow.  *  Tbia,'  he  aayt,  '  we  al«o  witneaacd.  The 
prieftta  appeared  in  their  moat  gorgcout  apparel.  Twelve 
tnonki,  iWgned  to  repreaent  the  twelve  apoatlea,  were 
placed  in  a  aemicirtde  bt'Tore  the  airhbialiop.  The  ceremony 
la  por formed  in  the  cathedral,  whirb  ia  crowded  with  apec- 
tat(»ra.  Tlie  arrbbifthop  performing  all,  and  much  more 
Ih.in  i§  rrlaleil  of  our  Saviour  in  the  13th  chapter  of  St 
John,  takea  olT  hia  n>lN*a,  ginla  up  hia  loina  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeda  to  waah  the  feet  of  them  all  until  he  comea  to 
the  representative  of  8t  Peter,  who  riaea,  and  the  same  in- 
terlocution takea  pbire  aa  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
a|H>»tle.* 

(Narea'a  (iiftsMary,  v,  *  Maund  ;*  Bmnd'a  Ihpular  Antiq,^ 
4tii.  adit,  %ol.  i.«  p.  124-12H;  (Jent.  Mug.^  voL  i.,  p.  172; 
FtMibrmike'a  Kfirychttumita  nf  AniitiuihrM,  p,  7U2.) 

MAUPBRTUIS,  PIERRE  l6uIS  MARBAU  DE, 
waa  born  at  Kt  Malo,  t7lb  July,  \C*)h,  Upon  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  be  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  draK(X>ns,  he 
applied  biniaelf  aaaiduoualv  to  the  atudy  of  the  matheroatica 
and  aalronoroy,  partly  under  the  iiiatruction  of  M.  Nicole. 
In  17'iS  be  waa  ailmittcd  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paria,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societv  of 
I^Hidon.  At  thi%  time  the  error  m  the  meaaureroent  of  the 
are  of  the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  Jamea 
(  aaaini  had  Dot  been  detected.  It  ta  well  known  that  the 
result  of  Ihia  aurvey  waa  directly  at  variance  with  the  oon* 
rlu«ion  to  which  Newton  had  am%efl  relative  to  the  figure 
of  iIm* earth:  and  although  several  of  the  geometnciana  of 
tlm  day  went  of  otniii'm  that  the  companaon  of  degrees  in 
laiitudr*  ao  nearly  cimtiguoua  <for  the  meaaured  arc  con- 
auted  of  two  c«intemiinoua  portions,  the  difference  of  the 
niran  latitutles  of  which  wb«  little  m<ire  than  4^)  t  ould  not  be 
ennanlereil  deruive,  inaamuch  aa  the  errors  incidental  to  the 
aurvey  eould  not  be  aui>p(»aed  to  Im>  confined  withm  auch  nar- 
row limita  aa  tbe«mall  difference  of  length  whHi  the  survey 
waaemployrd  lodctml ;  still  it  alTordt^tl  to  others  who  were 
in laraatMl  m  refuting  i  he  Newtonian  t  h<«ory,  plaumble  gn>u  iida 


f»r  disputing  t lie  « dilate  figure  of  the  earth,  to  which  that 
lh««*rv  ba'lTiaL  To  wi  the  r|uealton  at  rt*«t,  Btlu^ner  and 
!.«  (^irMlaroine  were  aent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  ab«i*nce 
Maupertuiiw  in  company  with  Clairaut,  (*amua,  Lemonnier, 
Mwl  ihithirr.  Were  Jeputed  bv  the  Ac  idcmy  to  mea«ure  an 
are  of  the  memhan  in   LaplancL     They  were  afterward* 

toined  by  the  Mweiluh  aatroiumier  ( VUiua,  who  brought  with 
iim  frvMii  lioodon  iMlrumenta  made  by  (Sraharo,  of  a  very 
aMpeftor  e<eialruetHin  to  any  then  in  use.  The  party  reached 
the  gulf  of  Dolbnia  m  July,  I7.M,  intending  to  fit  their 
tfftfuiMimetneal  alalioiia  vpon  the  lalanda  of  the  gulf;  but 
iipe«  eaaoMAftUutt,  tbey  Ibund  the  valley  of  the  river  Tontea 


more  eligil/le  for  the  purpose,  and,  xo  Deef  Wr  ftjlloving, 
oommeneed  meacurtng  a  baae  of  7407  t.i&ea  upoa  the 
ftvun^  aurfare  of  that  river.  An  ^cainX  wf  this  surrejr 
waa  puViifthed  by  Maapert<i:<  to  173- :  *La  Figure  de  1a 
Terre.'  ^%o..  Pan*.  173*4.  Tbe  result  was  that  tbe  di&renc« 
of  latitude  of  tbe  extreme  n.tuns    narDcly,   tbe  town  of 


Tomea  and  the  mountam  K.t:.*s, 


-»    .>«^. 

^  J 


.6,  and  that 


—    -,___  —      _  _  _  _,  —     __        —  _       —  y  ■  -  ^—      ^^^^-^  — 

tbe  len'^h  of  the  eorrevponding  are  wa£  55.023  toisea,  fmn 
which  it  followed  that  a  degree  of  the  mendnn  in  66*  N. 
lat  exceeded  a  degree  in  tbe  latitude  of  Paria  by  512 
ti>iA4*s,  and  consequently  tended  to  prcrre  that  the  eajtb*a 
figure  waa  that  of  an  oblate  «pberD.d.  Tbe  sorrey  waa  re- 
peatM  in  tbe  years  1^01-3-3.  by  STanberg,  whoae  result 
differed  from  that  of  Maupertuu  br  226  loises. 

Maupertuu  was  one  of  tbe  ffa-st  anK>ng  his  eoontryinea 
who  defended  the  Newtonian  theory  agiuiist  the  attacks  of 
Devartcs,  and  when  his  opinion  was  eontinned  by  the  result 
of  h\s  survey,  be  became  an  open  and  strenooos  opposer  <if 
tbe  Cartesian  phib>$ophy.    When  Frederic  II.  vaa  about 
to  re-organise  tne  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered  the  presi- 
dency to  Maupertuis.  who,  tired  of  bis  stay  in  Pkrb,  where, 
sa}s  M.  Delambre,  tbe  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  bonoormble  a  pro- 
prnitiun.     But  his  reiiidence  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  which 
date«  from  1745,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  ia 
cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Frederic,  and  he  ahoved 
little  interest  as  to  scienufic  research  exoept  soch  aa  had 
reference  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanitj  on  this  point 
was  conspicuous.     In  the  portrait  which  he  had  p^inl^ 
of  himself  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  oompresaing  the 
pfjles  of  tbe  earth.     He  died  at  Basle,  27th  July,  1759,  at 
the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John  Bernoulli,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship.    His  latter  years 
were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Koenig,  professor  of  ma* 
thematics  at  the  Hague  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  respecting  a  mechanical  principle  of  eonaidcr- 
able  importance,  which  Maupertuis  appears  to  bare  beea 
the  first  to  promulgate,  and  from  which  be  deduced  the 
laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light,  and  thotso 
to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjected,  but  of  which 
be  was  unable  to  sive  any  general  demonstration.     Tbia 
principle,   which    he  designated  'the  prindple  of   leau 
action,*  he  enunciated  in  terms  identical  witn  thoae  em- 
ployed at  tbe  present  time  (see  his  Eitai  du  Coimolomie^ 
Ley  den,  1751,  p.  70).  although  he  probably  attached  to 
them  a  somewhat  different  signification,     koenig  endea* 
voured  to  show,  first,  that  the  same  principle  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Leibnita ;    secondly,  that  it  vaa  not 
true.    The  academy  of  Berlin,  to  whose  arbitration  the  du* 
pute  was  referred,  decided  in  favour  of  Maupertuis,  and 
ordered  tbe  name  of  Koenig  to  be  erased  from  their  liat  of 
associates ;  but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the  support  of 
tlie  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  eompenaale 
Maupertuis  for  the  railler}*  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally 
incotupetent  to  judge  on  the  scientific  merits  of  the  case, 
had  taken  the  part  of  Koenig,  and  published  bis  satiricai 
niece  entitled  'Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia,  Mcdecin  du 
Pape,*  wherein  he  was  too  successful  in  turning  into  ridtctile 
both  Maupertuis  and  his  'principle.'     Frederic,  who  dia- 
liked  Mauoertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  bo 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire's 
a«>king:  and  obtaining  permission  to  leave  Berlin.    (Tic  de 
Voltaire^  nar  Condorcet)     The  following  list  of  tbe  pub- 
luhcd  works  of  Maupertuis  is  given  in  Qu^rard's  *  Dictson- 
naire  Bibliographique:* — 

'  Anecdotes,  physical  and  moral,*  ]2mo.,  no  date.  *Nau* 
tical  Astnmomy.or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  alike  applicable 
to  a  fixed  and  moveable  Observatorv,*  bvo.,  Part%  1743  or 
1751 ;  Lyon.  1756.  *  Memoira  read  before  the  royid  aca- 
demics of  France  and  Prussia,'  16mo„  Dresden,  1753, 
'Memoir  on  tbe  Moon's  Parallax,'  1755.  'Discourse  on 
the  different  Fonns  of  the  Stars,  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
8)'stems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1 73^  and 
1742.  *  A  Latin  inaugural  and  metaphy&ical  Disaertatiua 
on  tlio  S\8tem  of  Nature.'  12ma,  1751.  The  aame  in 
French,  Berlin,  1754.  *  Dibsertation  on  the  White  Negns' 
«vo,  1744.  *  Elements  of  Geography,*  Bvo.,  Paria.  1740. 
'  Elogo  of  Montes(|uieu.'  bvo.,  1755.  '  Essay  on  Coaiaolofiy.* 
Hro.,  Berlin,  1 75U.  *  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  Berlin, 
1749:  and  London.  1750.  'Disinterested  SxaminatiuD  of 
the  diflcront  Undertakings  for  determining  the  F^re  of 
the  Earth,'  Oldenburg.  1 7:i8 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1741.  *  £x« 
aminatum  of  the  throe  Diaeertationt  pubhahed  by  M*  ^ 
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aguliers  on  the  Figure  of  tbe  Earth,*  Oldenb.,  1738  (this 
hook,  hj  some  attributed  to  Maupertais,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bi^vre).  *  The  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuis,  Glairault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  Outhier,  Celsius,  &c., 
near  the  Polar  Circle,*  Paris,  Svo.,  1738.  'Letter  to  Ma- 
dame de  Vertillac,'  Paris, .    •  Letter  to  Euler,' . 

*  Letter  of  an  English  Clockmaker  to  an  Astronomer  of 
Pekin,'  12mo.,  1740  (a  humorous  satire  against  MM.  de 
Cassini  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 
•Letter  upon  a  Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  'Letter  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Sciences/  Berlin,  17d2.  'The  Measurement 
of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
determined  by  Picart,  with  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,'  8vo.,  1740. 
'  Miscellaneous  Works,'  1 2mo.,  Amsterd^  1 744.  '  Philoso- 
phical Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Sig- 
nification of  Words,'  12mo.  *  A  Method  of  superseding  the 
action  of  the  Wind,'  1753.  'Venus  physique,'  1745  and 
1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished  at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to.;  and  at  Lyon,  in  1754  and 
1768,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  French  Institute,  his  '  Balistic  Arithmetic,' 
1731,  and  an  elegant  Commentaiy  upon  the  12th  section 
of  the  first  book  of  the  'Principia,'  1732,  deserve  parti- 
cular mention. 

(Life  qf  Mauperhds,  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographie 
Universeiie;  Montucla,  Histoire  dei  McUhematiques,  &c.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons 
of  this  name :  one  a  disciple  of  St  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Gregory's '  Dialogues,'  and  who  is  said  to  have  died 
in  584 ;  the  other,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640, 
and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Colomban,  and  not  of 
St.  Benedict.  Of  the  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Bollandists.  His  day  was  the  15th 
of  January. 

(Moreri,  Diction,  Historique,  tom.  vii.,  foL,  Par.,  1 759, 
p.  357;  Alban.  Butler's  Livet  qf  the  Saints,  8vo.,  Dubl. 
1779.  vol.  i.,  p.  169.) 

MATJR,  ST.,  CONGREGATION  OF,  a  celebrated 
society  of  Benedictines  in  France,  who  professed  to  follow  the 
primitive  rule  of  that  order.  It  was  first  established  in  1 6 1 8. 
Pope  Gregory  XV.,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XIII.,  gave  it  his 
approval  byhisbriefdatednthMay,  1621 ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
granted  it  new  privileges  bv  a  bull  dated  2lst  January,  1G27. 
The  report  of  the  sanctity  of  this  congregation  induced  several 
bishops,  abbots,  and  monks  to  submit  their  monasteries  to 
the  direction  of  its  superior,  so  that  the  congregation  at  last 
became  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which  each  contained 
about  twenty  religious  houses.  The  most  considerable 
were,  St.  Denys,  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s,  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  Marmonstier,  St  Pierre  de  Corbie,  Fleuri  or  St. 
Benoit  sur  Loire,  Fescamp,  and  theTrinit6  de  Vend6me.  The 
monks,  beside  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  other  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions,  and  were  governed  by  a  general 
superior,  assistants,  and  visitors,  who  held  a  general  chapter 
every  three  years  at  Marmonstier.  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  histor}'  and  progress  of  learning  in 
Europe  will  readily  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
letters  have  derived  from  this  ^mous  congregation,  whose 
researches  took  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  philosophy 
excepted.  Among  its  more  eminent  members  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  enumerated  Hugh  Menard,  Luc 
d*Acheri,  Jean  Mabillon,  Thierri  Ruinart,  and  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon.  Moi^ri  gives  a  list  of  the  general-superiors 
of  this  congregation  from  1630  to  1756. 

(Moreri,  Diction*  Hiatorique^  torn,  vii.,  pp.  357, 358 ;  His- 
toire Litpiraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur,  4to., 
Bruxelles,  1770,  by  DomTassin.) 

MAURA,  SANTA.    [Santa  Mauba.] 

MAURIAC.    [Cantal.] 

MAURICE  of  NASSAU.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

MAURITA'NIA  or  MAURETA'NIA,  which  derived  its 
name  from  its  inhabitants  Mauri  or  Maurusii  CUavpovtnoi), 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gsotuli,  and  on  the 
cast  by  Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part 
of  Marocco  and  the  western  part  of  Algiers.  The  country 
of  the  Mauri  was  originally  separated  from  that  of  the 
Massaesyli  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo,  p.  827,  Casaubon)  or 
Mulucha  (Plin.,  v.  1),  the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalou; 
but  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania  included  the  country 
iubabited  bj  both  these  people 


s  Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that 
time  the  ruler.  (Sallust,  Bell,  Jtigttrth,,  c  19.)  Mauritania 
was  afterwards  given  by  Augustus  to  Juba  U.,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a  Roman 
province.  [Juba.]  Juba  died  about  a.d.  1 7,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ptolemoeus,  who  was  put  to  death  bj 
Caligula.  Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into 
two  provinces  by  Claudius  (a.d.  43) ;  which  were  called  re- 
spectively Mauritania  Tingitana  and  Mauritania  Caesarien- 
sis.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ix.,  p.  771,  Stephan.)  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  whicn  derived  its  name  from  Tingis 
( Tangier),  was  divided  from  the  other  province  Csesariensia 
by  the  Molocath ;  and  Csesariensis  was  separated  from  Nu- 
midia by  the  Ampsagas  {Wadi-al-Kebir).  Mauritania  Csa- 
sariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  two  provinces: 
the  western  part  retained  the  name  of  CsBsariensis,  but  the 
eastern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitifi  {Seti/),  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Mauritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  im* 
portance  under  the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana  were,  Rusadir  iMelillah\  a  seik- 
port  and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath ;  Tingis 
{Tangier),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which 
received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  Cassar 
(Dion,  xlviii.,  p.  439),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Claudius  (Plinv,  v.  1);  Zilis  or  Zelis  {drzilla),  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Julia  Con- 
stant ia  Zilis,  and  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
province  of  Ba^tica  in  Spain  (Plin..  v.  1) :  it  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  south  of  C.  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes  by 
Stra  o  (p.  825,  Casaubon),  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (i.  5) ; 
Linx,  Ldxus,  or  Linga  (Al  Araish\  a  Roman  colony,  32  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Zilis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  river  Lixus 
mentioned  in  Hanno's '  Periplus,'  which  is  probablv  the  same 
as  the  modern  St.  Cyprian  [Hanno's  Periplus]  ;  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  50  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  situated 
on  the  Subur  {Seboo) ;  and,  50  miles  south  of  the  Subar, 
Sala  {Salee  or  Sla),  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Cassariensis  were:  Salda* 
Sarda,  or  Saldsa  {Bonjayahf),  a  seaport  and  a  Roman  colony, 
which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Juba  from  the  province  of 
Numidia  (Strabo,  p.  831);  Julia  Ciesarea  (Zershal,  see 
Shaw,  p.  40,  41,  ea.  of  1738),  situated  on  the  coast  west  of 
SaldsB,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  originally  called  lol 
(Strabo,  p.  831;  Pliny,  v.  1);  Siga  iTakumbrit),  which 
Pliny  <v.  1)  erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain; 
and  in  the  interior,  south-west  of  (5irta,  the  important  town 
of  Sitifi  iSetif),  a  Roman  colonv. 

The  physical  features,  &c.  of  Mauritania  are  described 
under  articles  the  Aloiers  and  Marocco.  The  best  account 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  is  in  Shaw's  Travels, 

MAURITIUS,  the  Island  of,  called  also  ISLE  DE 
FRANCE,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  19**  45' 
and  20""  33'  S.  lat.,  and  between  56°  and  57""  £.  long.  From 
north  to  south,  from  Cap  Malheureuxto  the  Bay  of  Lemon- 
trees  (citronniers),  its  length  is  about  36  miles;  and  its 
extreme  width  from  Point  du  Diablo  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plaine  aux  Sables  (Plain  of  Sand)  is  nearly 
27  miles,  though  in  general  it  is  little  more  than  18  miles. 
The  circuit  is  about  124  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  square 
miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reei^  generally  run* 
ning  parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
furlongs,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur 
eleven  breaks,  by  the  greater  number  of  which  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  may  approach  the  island.  The  water 
between  the  reef  and  the  shores,  being  less  a^tated  than 
the  open  sea,  affords  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  places  along  the  coast,  which  is  the  more  important  aa 
the  shore  in  several  places  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  and  to  a 
considerable  elevation  close  to  the  water-edge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  along  the  western  coast.  Along  the 
eastern  coast  the  surface  is  pretty  level  from  Port  Souillao 
to  Grand  Port,  and  from  the  latter  to  Port  Louis,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  both  places.  The  interior 
of  the  island  consists  of  a  great  number  of  lofty  hiUa,  which 
however  are  mostly  isolated,  except  between  Cape  Brabant 
and  Port  Souillac,  where  they  constitute  a  small  chain,  and 
another  chain  runs  from  the  mountain  of  Peter  Botte  to 
Cannonidre  Point.  Some  of  the  hills  attain  a  considerable 
elevation,  especially  the  Brabant  mountains,  near  Capa 
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BnVanU  and  tbe  Bamboo  ndge,  near  Grand  Port,  which  }  the  negro  slayet.  The  namber  of  whites  aaoantt  to  about 
probably  rise  to  li'ov  feci  abjre  the  sca-lcvrl.  The  origin  I  9000  individuabi:  the  greater  part  of  them  are  deiooadaaU 
of  ibc  i>;and  is  wiibou:  do;.bi  Tolcauic.  as  shown  by  the  '  of  French  families,  and  speak  the  French  language. 


irrc^ulannep  of  ibe  surface,  the  presence  of  lava,  pumice, 
a!id  oiher  voirauic  p  odu'iions.  In  the  mountains  at  the 
b;-.ck  of  Pjrt  Soui.lac  and  Grand  Port  is  a  small  lake,  which 
h  OttriMdered  lo  be  an  exiinrt  crater.  The  irruund  is  genemlly 
coverei  wiih  k>jse  ruck^  from  the  hize  of  a  man*»  f.»t  to 
pie^'es  we!:rhiii;j  a  ton  or  more,  and  ihcr  are  full  of  boles. 


Port  Louis,  the  capital  and  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
situated  near  the  north-westem  extremity,  on  a  small  bay 
called  Port  North- West,  or  Port  Louis.  This  bay  is  a  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  alMut 
five  hundred  yards  broad.  A  reef  runs  out  from  its  mouth, 
passing  close  to  a  small  island,  called  Tonnelier  Island,  a  coral 


Tiie  !k»n  K  ^liaiL»w.  and  by  no  means  distinguished  by  fer-  rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor,  as  the  wind  con- 
ti]it«.  which  IS  mainly  tube  aitribuied  to  its  dryness  and  ■  tinually  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  F.uf- 
the  freq  I'-nt  want  of  rain.  It  con-isu  principally  of  a'  ficiently  capacious  for  a  doien  men-of-war  and  fifty  sail  of 
L.mpi  reJd  *h  moul  L  evidently  impre-^nated  with  oxide  of  merchant  ships,  and  during  the  fine  season  perfectly  safe. 
it-»s,  and  cruml'inig  to  duM  in  the  hand.  1  At  its  extreme  south-western  comer  the  toa'U  is  built,  llie 

The  rairi>  Mfason  la*is  froii*  November  to  March  or  April. '  streets  are  straight  but  not  paved ;  the  principal  street  runs 
The  r^.n  c  ine9  dj«n  in  to^renl^  for  scveial  hours  con- |  parallel  to  tbe  shores  of  the  bay.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
iriLailv.  4»nd  i>  acc'ioj  ariicd  »iih  heavy  gusts  of  wind:  wood,  with  only  one  floor.  The  town  contains  26,000  in ha- 
iLc.  :St  and  V^h'.n  u<;  £re  fre^'ierit.  Harficanes  aa  terrific  bilants,  of  which  number  15,700  are  slaves,  4000  whites. 
a*  i::(»-^  of  tbe  West  I:.dic^  somelimes  timI  the  i^land  and  the  remainder  coloured  free  people.  One  of  the  sub- 
d^nn^r   Uii»   >ej.£-.n.     They  do  not   occur  «ith   any  regu- •  urbs  contains  about  3000  Malabar  fishermen,  and  another 


la  .u:  b-it  fi^e  tears  rarely  eh^>^e  between  their  vi>i- '  about  7500  free  negroes.  There  is  a  library  containing 
ta!.wn>.  D  .rinj  thi- ^e-js^ju  the  wind  f.equently  changes,  ■  more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French  books,  a  good 
and  sr«me::me>  muke>  the  tour  of  the  horizon.  In  the  dry  botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  tbe  repair  of 
isea-on  t^e  w;iid  generally  bljws  from  the  south-east.     It  ij»    vessels. 


%'s.*i.'j:  du:  ng;  the  day.  but  caJ:d  in  the  nighL  During  the 
ti..:j  hs  vf  JuL,e.  July,  and  Augu*.t,  showers  are  frequent, 
bji  ::>ev  la>t  onlv  a  -h  jri  time.  The  i>land  is  traversed  bv 
Eiin^t-ro  s  w-j!CToo-.ir>es,  which  run  off  from  the  centre  to- 
w&rrU  z'l  1'j:il\s  of  the  compass:  but  they  are  only  filled 
w.m  vaitr  ijur.nsj  the  ramy  season,  when  they  form  nurae- 
r.  .'s  ca'a.'-i.ri^:  djnng  the  dry  season  the  water  is  speedily 
ei  a  ;»•'*:  a  led  by  lite  heat  of  the  sun.  The  mean  annual  heat 
i>  at*:*ut  76"  Fahrx'nheiL  The  fall  of  rain  from  the  1st  of 
O:  'XT,  1^31,  lo  the  30th  of  September,  lb32,  was  38 
11.1  bes.  We  h:x\e  not  been  able  to  obtaiu  any  further  ac- 
r-'U- 1  erf  tbe  nuanLty  uf  rain.  The  highest  observed  tcm- 
yrm-'Mve  in  ibe  year  above  mentioned  was  87°,  and  the 
i.-^eft  {''  of  FaliT. 

TL^  iiiLL:d  was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  and  even 
D  -w  m  ♦V'lJv.'irTable  j«an  of  the  native  forest  is  allowed  to  re- 
ii.L.'j  f:»r  -.•rr.'^Tn-.'zl  r*.LLi  theplaniatjoijs:  the  hilly  districts 
111  ::je  li' tTi.T  are  covered  with  trees.  There  is  however  no 
Ua'i?T  f ;  f.T  sL:p-bj:Idin?.  Tlie  ebony  «ood  is  of  inferior 
»  .  u...  y,  b-.i  tbt  irva-v^-MJ  and  red-wcod  are  valuable.  The 
it.r^  aii  c^irai-cut  r=*^^  are  com  moo,  as  also  tamarind- 
tr'-s.  laa-  jr  rt-*,  aiid  bamlfojc^.  Yams  ca^sava  or  manioc, 
^  1  -'  •  '•a*  iT-.'-zL:  fr.ia  S-.u!h  America,  and  Indian  corn, 
ir  r  i..K*t-i  a>  SkTLz^^  of  fc»  *i:  as  well  as  plantains,  ba- 
Li.-.aK  and  n.i\j'ix,  m-.:h  several  European  vesretables,  as 
t-T'  -.{••■  ^  a^ftLTi^JS  ar»:~hokes,  cabbages,  and  peas.  Wheat 
S.L  1  TAU:  sj-c  ra  ''.'1  in  smjul  quantitiess  and  both  articles  are 
-n.:»  r-e^  :-ie  f.'mrr  from  ibe  Cape  and  the  second  from 
>4«.:iurts-^r  T  L-ere  arc  alM  mangoes  shaddocks,  and  pine- 
i •  :•  €».     Orxr  ~es^  grapes,  f-eache»,  and  apples  are  of  inferior 

Tzjt  Frrr  f-h  ir.troduoed  the  spice  trees  of  the  Indian  islands, 
bit  xi  ill?  oi  ihtoi  suc.-eeded,  except  the  dove;  even  the 
jH-T'itei-^.ne  remained  barren.  They  also  cultivated  sugar, 
1'-  J  J.  r.»5"ee,  and  roTton.  But  since  the  British  have  been 
:l  }>jia>cs»i.-n  of  tbe  is!a:)d,  all  these  branches  of  agriculture 
I  a>e  ifttrit  nearly  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  sugar. 
7:k:  c  'ivan.n  of  ^-u^-ar  has  rapidly  increased;  in  ls>30 
xa  *^  i:.»3  7J".".*i«  bund  red  wei2:hts  Here  exjwrtwl. 

H  r^ac^  i'e  fe«,  and  seldom  bred  in  the  ifrland.  Mules 
M' z  it*"-*^  are  ZL'.*rc  numerous  and  principally  used  for 
''*i  -t*:.»  B  ^ck  canle  are  scarce,  on  account  of 
::»•  VI'*.  :^  r- "i  joit-re,  the  pasture-grounds  being  few 
UM  »i«'^  Cx-  !-■  are  imparled  m  great  numbers  fnuu  Ma- 
iv:itH"X'-  r  •!.•*  a-.l  rheep  are  numerx>us;  hog>  abound, 
i:.i  '  '••:i  I  r.i*ft.il  p-i'l  of  the  fi>od  of  the  pe<.>ple.  The 
'v  -*i4  ♦.  r  j_.:  -  -rrs  a:.i  detr,  neitler  of  uhich  arc  probably 
:i  1  ^•— r...^.  F-'i  13  ab-R  iant  alon?  thecust;  the  turtle 
I.-  4. 'V  «»•  "vi  7  iI-.^pptMred,  but  sll  the  small  sandy 
»..o'>.  <ui.».u«»ti  u,  t.- *  r.  .r.h-wca»t  of  Mauritius  afford  them 
n  i.»".a:a,e>t.  i:ii  thn  are  hr^-o  and  fine.  Rats,  locusts, 
iiiit  u'.tm  \  ■*  :#**rr.c*.-  e  lo  'he  plantativms  and  >torehouses. 

V  .!•    v'M'i  :i:.   n    ir*i  «r.'s    to  aNut    100,000,   of  which 

lunuMT  »ni\»;:  'i   !•.♦>  are  negr^  *>iT\es  brv^u^hl  from  Mada- 

^.s*-ir    u  it   Mt»  *-4-j.»r*.  r*!-*!  of  .\fnca.     The  number  of 

•niniij  'H  \*m   v''^';».»  ♦'i-^v-is  li.ifv,  ai.d  among  them  are 

if  ij.»\'v  U.u»eni»»n  .-'    tj.     .^r.^As:o:'  Malabar.  Lascars,  and 

iu«i«*      Vm     Ii.iU'>«»  .-.i^v  ^ft-lj  been  br\>ught  o\cr,  and 

imtssct  ju  :.ut  •!*;.  .v^xa  U  \^  si^^arcanc,  instead  of 


On  the  windward  coast  of  the  island  is  Port  Grand,  also 
called  Port  South -East,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance  is 
very  difticult,  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only 
be  entered  and  left  with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
tack.     It  is  not  much  frequented. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  toBatavia, 
Bombay,  Surat,  Muscat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gutfa, 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  Madagascar, 
but  a  coni^ide^able  portion  of  its  produce  comes  to  England. 
Besides  sugar,  small  quantities  of  indigo,  coffee,  doves,  and 
some  woJds  are  exported.  Tbe  island  receives  from 
England  and  India  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  fimn  England 
besides,  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron,  and  steel  utensils,  with 
some  smaller  articles.  Madagascar  supplies  the  Mauritius 
with  cattle  and  rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufactured 
goods.  Arabia  and  Persia  are  supplied  with  sugar  from 
the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  dry  fruits  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbourini;  island  of  Bourbon,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Ma^ 
carenhas  in  lo05,  and  the  whole  group  was  called  the  Masca- 
renhas  Islands;  but  though  tbe  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  Mauritius  in  1545,  they  apparently  fivmed  no  settlement 
on  it.  The  Dutch  surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauri- 
tius, in  honour  of  Maurice,  stadtholder  of  the  republic  of 
tbe  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  kere  till 
they  had  formed  an  establi!»hmen  tat  the  Cape  in  1640,  about 
which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Port 
South-East  From  unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  the 
island  in  1708.  Between  this  year  and  1715  it  was  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and  had  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  concealed  themselves  in  tbe  mountain  forests.  In  1710 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Port  North- West,  and  called  Uie  island  Isle  de 
FVance.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it 
to  the  year  1810.  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish, who  since  the  peace  of  18U  have  retained  it  in  their 
possession. 

(A  f'opa^e  to  the  hland  tf  MauritiMS,  by  a  French 
Officer;  Tombe*s  Voyage  aux  lnde$  Onentaiet ;  Prior\s 
Xarratireo/a  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas;  Grant's  Uif- 
toiy  of  MiU4ritius.) 

MAURO'UCO,  or  MARUIJjO,  FRANOS,  abbot  of 
Messina,  was  bom  at  that  place,  September  16, 1494,  and  died 
there,  July  '2 1, 1 575.  Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal 
the  a<e  which  he  attained,  state  that  he  was  prematurely  sacri- 
ficed tu  excess  of  study.  His  life  was  written  by  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  published  at  Messina  in  1613 ;  ^e 
have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used,  and  freely 
quoted,  in  the  Abb^  Domenico  Scina*s  *  Elogio,*  Palermo, 
ISOH,  which  contains  a  full  but  flattered  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  in  question.  Maurolico  taught  mathematics 
publicly  at  Messina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bembo.  These,  and  his  being  obliged,  much 
against  hts  will,  to  suppress  a  part  of  htt  diaertation  on 
cttmets,  on  ncci>unt  of  tne  offence  which  some  paasagea  gave 
to  ct*rtuin  Venotian  noblemen,  are  the  only  circamstancea 
of  his  f  crsonal  life  which  aro  irorth  leooiding. 
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The  printed  works  of  Maurolico  are  numeroui,  and  thoee 
which  he  wrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (but  without  titles 
or  dates  for  the  printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abb£  Scina. 
Amon^  the  former  must  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Auto* 
lycus  with  commentaries,  Messina,  1558,  folio;  of  Archi- 
medes, 1670  (misprinted  1570  in  the  article  cited)  and  1681 
(or  1685  ?) :  the  Phenomena  of  Euclid,  1588,  and  an  edition 
>  of  Theodosius  and  Menelaus  in  the  same  year,  which  con- 
tains a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  introduction  of  these 
lines;  *  Opuscula,'  printed  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatises  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, gnomonics,  music,  and  arithmetic ;  treatise  on  Oos- 
mography,  1543.  Other  works  have  been  stated  as  printed, 
but  we  have  only  inserted  those  which  have  good  authority. 

Maurolico  will  be  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writings, 
particularly  his  manner  of  treating  the  conic  sections,  by 
tiis  optical  theorems,  and  by  his  arithmetical  works ;  but  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  his  writings  connects  them  rather 
with  the  general  history  of  the  science  than  with  his  own 
biocraphy,  as  there  are  no  very  prominent  discoveries  to  re- 
cord. In  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
principles,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory 
descriptions  and  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an 
attempt  to  generalize  operations  into  rules,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  form  closely  approaching  to  the  modern  algebra, 
to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without  the  language. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  time  of  Vieta  the 
method  of  expressing  general  formulss,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  from  such  parts  of  Maurolico's  writings 
as  we  have  seen  cited  (the  works  themselves  are  very 
scarce),  that  the  transition  from  the  arithmetic  of  Euclid  to 
that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a  character 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  writers,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned, 
do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  explained  probably  by  the  latter  not  being 
in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  those 
who  lie  in  the  direct  track  between  the  Hindu  algebra  and 
that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
on  the  summation  of  series,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  deduced,  form  a  very  curious  step  in  the  progress  of 
arithmetical  inquiry. 

M.  Chasles,  in  bis  lately  published  work  on  the  history  of 
ceometry  [GEOMSTfiY,  page  156]  carries  his  opinion  of 
Maurolico  as  an  algebraist,  to  a  startling  degiee  of  novelty. 
'  Analysis  is  infinitely  indebted  to  this  geometer,  who  never- 
theless is  very  little  cited  on  the  subject.  It  is  he  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  numbers,  and  who 
gave  the  first  rules  of  the  algorithm  of  algebra.'  Not  having 
examined  Maurolico  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  neither 
Wolflf,  uor  Cossali,  nor  the  Abb^  Scina,  oould  find  this  out ; 
the  last  expressly  speaks  of  Maurolico  as  having '  the  spirit 
Jf  algebra,  without  the  language.'  Perhaps  however  the  as- 
sertion of  M.  Chasles  may  provoke  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  claim 
which  Maurolico  really  has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  algebra ;  an  inquiry  which,  terminate  how  it 
mav,  has  been  yet  hardly  begun. 

MAURUS  TERENTlA'NtS,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Carthage.  The  time  in 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as 
the  prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt  {Ep'gratn,  i.  87) ;  and  he  at 
all  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Ausustine, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  liighest 
respect.  {De  Civitaie  Dei,  vi.  2 ;  De  UtilitaU  Cre&ndi, 
c.  17) 

The  only  work  of  Maurus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
entitled  '  De  Litteris,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  et  Metris  Carmen.' 
It  is  inoluded  in  the '  Grammatici  Veteres,'  edited  by  Puts- 
chius,  Hanover,  1605;  and  has  been  also  edited  by  D.  J. 
V.  Lennep,  Leyden,  1825,  and  by  Lachmann,  Leipzig, 
1836. 

MATJSOLE'UM  is  now  used  as  a  general  term  applied 
to  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for  the  reception  of 
a  mcmument;  but  it  originally  designated  the  magnificent 
structure  raised  by  Artemisia  as  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  at  Halicarnassus,  b.c.  352.  Of 
this  monument,  once  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  no  remains  now  exist ;  but  from  Pliny's  description 
(XXX vi.,  5)  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square  in  its  plan, 
measuring  1 13  feet  on  its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends 


or  fh)Qts»  and  to  have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of 
thir^-six  columns  (supposed  by  Hardouin  to  have  been  CO 
feet  high,  or  upwards),  aoove  which  the  structure  was  carried 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  joiut  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the  building. 
It  was  further  decorated  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  by 
Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  The  entire 
height  was  1 40  feet. 

The  mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephssstion,  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  decora- 
rations,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Diodorus  (xvii.  1 1 5).  It  was  adorned  below  by  the  gilded 
rostra,  or  beaks,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and  every 
successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  animals,  fighting  centaurs, 
and  other  figures,  all  of  which  were  gilt;  and  on  the 
summit  were  statues  of  sirens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
the  singers  who  chanted  the  funereal  dirge  might  be  con- 
cealed within  them. 

Those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  at  Rome  were  structures 
of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  being  circular  in  plan.  The  first  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two 
concentric  circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terraces 
there  were  three ;  conseouently  four  stages  in  the  building, 
gradually  decreasing  in  aiameter,  the  uppermost  of  which 
was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  ter- 
races themselves  were  planted  with  treii.  From  traces  of 
something  of  the  kind  that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured 
that  there  was  originally  an  advanced  portico  attached  to 
the  building  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  considerably  smaller  inproportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  heetw  carried  up  higher  than  the 
first  stage  of  the  building.  According  to  Hiri's  represen- 
tation of  it,  in  his  'Baukunst  bet  den  Alton,'  it  was  a  Co- 
rinthian hexastyle,  advanced  one  intercolumn  before 
the  side-walls  connecting  it  with  the  circular  edifice  be- 
hind it. 

Hadrian's  mausoleum,  now  converted  into  the  Castello  di 
St  Angelo,  in  which  shape  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
one,  is  a  work  of  most  massive  construction,  and  originally 
presented  an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erected 
upon  a  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  vet  of  moderate 
height  in  proportion  to  the  superstructiure,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  former.  This  nearly  solid  rotunda, 
which  was  originally  coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its 
summit  numerous  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  ($oths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building  by 
storm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  circular 
peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter  was  about  one-third  of 
the  larger  circle.  According  to  tradition,  its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  the  twenty- four  beautiful  marble  Corinthian  co- 
lumns which  afterwards  decorated  the  basilica  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  (partially  destroyed  some  few  years 
ago  by  fire,  but  now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or 
dome  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronxe, 
now  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

Such  places  as  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  and  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial  may  also  be  considered  as  mausoleums ;  but 
the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  detached  edifice  erected 
merely  as  a  private  burying-place  or  to  contain  tombs. 
There  are  several  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  parks  of  our 
nobility;  among  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  Hawks- 
moor*s  best  works,  a  noble  circular  edifice  in  the  Roman- 
Doric  style,  elevated  upon  a  basement,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome :  plans,  sections,  &c.,  of  this  structure  have  been  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  Moses.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham*s 
mausoleum  by  Carr  is  another  ornamental  structure  of  the 
kiud,  composed  of  three  stories,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
We  may  also  mention  those  at  Cobham  in  Kent,  and  Brock- 
lesby  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  late  James  Wyatt.  The  mauso- 
leum of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottenburg  near 
Berlin,  has  a  Grecian-Doric  portico,  but  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  a  building  as  for  containing  the  sarcophagus  on  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  of  that  princess,  the  chef  d'oDUvre  of 
Ranch's  chisel. 
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MAWB8,  OT.    fCoE^WALt] 

MAWMOlSINE.ur  MALVOI6INE,  WILUAIf  DB. 
vmt  bro4  in  Kmrw.  tiid  Iim  btrni  thought  bjr  kom^  to  htre 
bc«*ti  ft  patiW  Krrm  lirnaii.  He  Mf^er«ar4»  cum  fu  Hroi' 
tiind«  «lM»n»  h«  WM  madi*  unt  of  tbe  eima  rrgtM,  aodarrh- 
ilrarvjn  of  St  Att<lr«MiV  in  vlitcb  XmXXcx  capmrity  be  va« 
iirt^ml  at  llu*  Uiiitifttn  of  Pririrc  Alexaiiaer,  afterwmrd« 
km  IT  Ali*\  nndrr  ll.  Il«>  wm  ma4«  charirellar  of  ScuCland 
6  M  84*|»t4'tiil>cr.  ir'9.  A^mt  ubi' h  tirovalfj  be  vuelccted 
bi»ii'i)»  of  (t.a4)(t/w.  aiid  (oiiM^crmtiyl  the  full'iving  )ear  bj 
■{•^M^ul  j»n*rrpi  fn>iii  ibe  p«*|>e.  (Korduti,  Tin.  6).)  In  the 
)i«r  X'liyi  he  «M  tran*>latvd  to  the  lee  of  Sl  Andrew's, 
%ibt«n  he  ftccrni  to  lui\e  re«ign«^  ttie  ofliiie  of  cbati* 
ftrll-ir.  In  H^'pli'tulKT,  ri«»*».  he  dcd. rated  a  new  oeroelen 
at  Dpburirb  AbU->.  Ci  Chalm.,  C'a/«C  33'*.>  He  after- 
«artl»  made  a  \tMt  to  the  Cotitinc-nt;  and  having  returned. 
we  And  htm  and  the  biih''|i  of  (viu^^ow,  in  ViW,  \nAhev^ 
i4  lt*(fatine  |MW«>ra  fnirn  K^/me,  and  as%emblin^  at  Perth  a 
^reat  c<>uh<Ml  of  the  r\iiy^y  and  |icji  le,  to  pre^A  upon  the 
natnm  the  pri]M**»  «ill  arid  command  that  an  ei(je«Iition  be 
undfrfak'-n  to  the  JI'mv  J^irtd.  iFordun.)  In  1214  be 
atirtidcd  the  conmatitjii  of  Kw.^  Alciandcr  11.  (Id.,  ix.  1>, 
and  i»  Mtd  to  ha%'e  bet  the  crown  upon  the  kini^'i  bead. 
The  next  vear  he  wint  «ith  the  bunopt  of  Gla^K'^w  and 
M«>roy  ana  the  nntred  ahh'>t  of  K«'lv)  to  the  Fourth  Lateran 
O^utiril,  where  the  d*it'U,ui*%  of  W)rhfrc  were  condemned, 
nitd  %«*('ms  to  ha%'e  remained  ahro-id  till  I'iH.  From  the 
dtittnent  he  broujicht  with  him  into  thi»  country  Tario us 
ord«TB  of  monk*  and  mendicants  till  then  unknown  here, 
mid  had  cmti rr nta  of  Black  Friar*  erf*rted  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
)ler«irk,  Kdinhuritb.  KI;cin,  Inverness.  Montrow,  Perth, 
Olid  Ktirhn?.  and  munaAt«*rie»  for  the  monks  of  Vaihvrau- 
lium  at  Pliihcsrdme.  Ik-juheu,  and  Ardrhattan.  He  wrote 
ti\e«  of  the  ]Njpuh  saints  Ninian  and  Kenti|,'(-ru.  It  was  to 
him  and  in  his  time  ttut  Pope  Innocent  111.  sent  the  de- 
cretal l(*ttcrs  which  we  rind^n  the  'Coqms  Juri^  Canonici' 
( i)0^ret.,  Greg.,  b.  iiu,  tit.  47,  c.  G),  to  tUe  kine  of  Sootiv,  and 
<h  111.,  tit.  2  4.  c.  9;  b.  iv.,  tjt.  20.  e.  C ;  and  b.  v^  tit.  39,  c. 


Galeritti,  MaxiiBiaBaa»  Cooilantiniifl,  ICazeBtiiia.  Lietntua, 
and  Maxim  in  us  Daza.  in  the  following  year,  309,  Maxeo- 
t:us  was  proclaimad  oonaul  at  Rome,  togeibcr  with  his  s<«n« 
M.  Aureiios  Romnlna,  who  m  tbe  next  year  was  accident 
ally  drowned  in  tbe  Tiber.  Ifaxentiua  posaeased  Italy  and 
Afhca ;  but  Aihca  rerolied.  and  tbe  %Mien  prodatmed  mm 
emperor  an  adventurer  of  tbe  name  of  Alexander*  who 
reit^ned  at  Cartbaze  for  three  yean.  In  the  year  31 1  Max- 
entms  sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burnt  Cartbace.  Proud  of  this  aucoMa*  fur 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Gonstantine,  with  whom  he  had 
till  then  preserred  the  appearance  of  friendship.  Goitttan- 
tine  moved  from  Gaul  mto  Italr,  advaneed  to  Rome,  and 
defeated  Maxeotina,  who  was  lirowoed  in  attenpting  to 
saim  bu  horse  across  tbe  Tiber,  aji.  312.  [CoaiTAffnifUs, 
Flativs  Valkeivs.] 


2'*!.  to  the  bubop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's, 
tcujHTtirelv. 

II til  zeal  for  tho  church  was  by  no  means  this  prelate's 
only  paMiun ;  for  we  find  that  on  one  occa*tion,  noticed  by 
Fordun  r«iiL  f)2)i  be  dejirived  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  tbe 
pri*«4'ntatiun  to  two  churche*,  because  the  monks  had  failed 
to  provide  hiin  wine  for  supper.  Fordun  ttdd»  that  the 
m<Miks  bad  iiidcM  supfdied  wnte ;  but  the  bifthop*s  own 
attendants  Imd  drunk  it  all  up.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Mal>t»i%ine  was  originally  but  a  mere  s^^u  brio  net,  from 
bis  mulmM'y  biMjini{  pro{ienAity,  as  il  it  were  *  W  illiam  of 
the  Malmsey 'butt.' 

lie  continued  buhop  of  Rl.  Andrew's  till  his  death 
(Keittr*  Hith'f),  which  happened  on  the  9(h  July,  1238 
13  t'halm  ,  f*a/rd^  ^'U);  ana  he  is  reraembiTed  in  a  com- 
ix >«ii. on  respet'ting  tithes,  anno  1297  (2  Council,  On  Tithes, 
4;  i» 

MAXK'NTIUR,  MARCUS  AURELIU8  VALERIUS, 

» 'ri  of  Max  inn  an  us.  the  oiUeague  of  DuM'letian  in  the  em* 
|i:rf,  aas  living  m  obtcunty  when,  after  his  father's  abdica* 
lion,  and  tbe  elevati>n  of  Constanlme  to  the  rank  of  Can^r, 
h<-  iMMMtne  en\  lous  of  the  latter,  and  di^Kiti»fli>d  a  ith  tbe  neg- 
tcri  i»r  (ffslfriifs  towards  htm.  AftrordintMy  bestirred  up  a  re- 
volt ■mtfnif  the  |ir«*ionan  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
rl  tiuiid  etn|ieror,  A  u.  306.  GaU'rius,  who  was  then  in  tbe 
F.  1*1.  trrit  ofU-rs  to  H4*>crus  ('a<iMir,  who  bad  tbe  command  of 
Italt.  to  rosrrh  from  MiUn  to  Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and 
put  ikiwn  the  itifturrection.  In  the  mean  time  Maximianua. 
wl«<i  Ided  in  Fettrem4*nt  m  Campania,  came  to  Rome, 
aiid  trss  pr<»rUimed  fni^M'ror  as  collea|;ue  with  his  son,  A.D. 
3"r.  h«-%t'rus,  on  arming  with  hn  troops  near  Rome,  waa 
cU-w  rted  \>y  mo«t  of  his  oflirers  and  ftoMien,  who  had  for- 
med^ arrttd  uo<ier  Ma^imunus.  and  were  at  ill  atlarbed  to 
tlietr  old  geticraL  Uti»n  this  be  retired  to  Ra\enna,  which 
be  Miun  altrr  surrenacrtd  to  Maxtrotanus,  on  being  pro* 
ini*e«i  h.»  hfe  and  libcrt)  :  but  Maximianus  put  him  to 
death.  Ms&.misnus  prooeedetl  to  Gaul  to  form  an  allianca 
wiib  Con»tantinus,  leading  Maxentiua  at  Rome.  Galeriua 
•tm,t%  mfU'T  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army;  but  not  finding 
himarif  strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Roinc,  and 
^paring  thr  Kktnt  fate  as  that  of  Bererus,  be  maile  a  precipitate 
rvlr««i  Maximianua,  raturniiiK  to  Rome,  reiKued  for  some 
'V'mths  lo^lber  with  his  son.  but  afterwards  quarrelled 
th  hiro.  and  t4x>k  rvfVigeiiith  Galeriua,  who  arkno a Wdgad 

•  ••ittptror.  Tbif«w«fitbvaiieleMtbuiiatiDpojror»» 


CoiaoT  Lkiiiii& 


CutnarUcWwJmite. 


MA'XIMA  AND  MI'MMA.  These  LaHn  woida,  which 
simply  mean  *  greatest '  and '  least,'  are  used  to  imply,  not  the 
absolute  greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varying  quantity,  but 
the  values  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  in- 
crease and  begins  to  decrease,  or  vice  Ten£.  Thus  if  it  be 
said  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  a  maximum  at  ten 
o'clock,  it  means  that  up  to  that  hour  the  barometer  roae, 
and  then  began  to  fell ;  in  which  ease  it  would  still  be  aaid 
to  have  been  a  maximum,  even  though  it  should  alterwmrda 
rise,  and  stand  at  a  greater  height  than  at  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  there  should  1^  several  maxima  and  minima 
in  one  day,  and  even  that  one  of  tbe  minima  should  be 
greater  than  one  of  tbe  maxima :  that  is,  at  one  moment 
when  the  fUl  ceases  and  a  rise  begins,  the  barometer  mav 
then  be  higher  than  it  was  at  another  time  when  a  riio  had 
ceased  and  a  &11  begun. 

Tbe  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  it,  mathematieally 
speaking,  very  simple.  It  is  obvious,  f^m  tbe  definition  of 
a  diffBrenttal  eoeficient,  that  if  v  be  a  function  of  jr,  aad  if 

9  be  inereaaing,  then  when  y  alio  ineieuet,  ^  it  ponthe ; 

dy 
and  when  y  diminishes,  ^  is  negative.    If  the  words  in- 

eraaie  and  diminution  have  their  fviiX  algebraioal  tenaaw 
this  proposition  ia  true  whatever  tbe  sign  of  y  may  be.  It 
follows  that  when  increaae  oeaaes  and  dimmutioo  begina» 

-jT-  changes  tnm  positive  to  negative,  and  when  diminution 

eeaaea  and  increaae  begina,  it  ebanges  from  ne||aliv«  to  po- 
sitive. But  aa  a  quantity  cannot  change  its  eign  without 
beeoming  either  nothing  or  infinite ;  it  followt,  irat,  that  y 
can  only  be  a  maximum  when  m  baa  auob  a  value  that 
dy 
-yz  i*  nothing  or  infinite ;  aeoondly,  that  there  it  not  than  a 

maximum  unleM  tbe  latter  changes  flrom  poaitlTa  to  nega- 
tive! when  X  incrtaiss  through  that  Yalua ;  nor  a  mniBum 


MAX 

nnleu  the  Mme  diffareoti*!  coefficieDt  cbuigei  from  naga- 
tive  to  positive,  ia  the  lame  cue. 

Thus  when  y  =  o  -f  z  —  a^,  tbe  diSurential  coeSicient  of 
which  is  1  —  3  2,  we  see  that  the  latter  changes  sign  when 
j:  changes  frum  leas  Ihao  ^  to  greater  than  1 ;  and  the  cbang< 
of  sign  is  from  positive  to  negalire.  There  ia  therefore  i 
maximum  when  x  =  i,  and  thw  majumum  is  «  4-  4  —  V  oi 
a  +  {. 


When  ^  =  0  (which  is  by  tai  the  most  common 
and  Ibere  is  ■  niRximum,  it  efauiges  sign  tlvm  +  to 


liabes,  algebraically  speaking :    therefore  *^  is  nega- 


:  0,  and  there  is  a  minimum, 


^  IS  positive.    But  when  ^  is  infinite,  and  ^ihere    is  « 

maximum  or  minimuin,  this  additional  rule  does  not 
apply. 

WotIis  on  the  diflerenlial  calculus  givn  the  deTolopment 
of  this  theory  and  eaamples.  We  shall  only  here  aild  one 
of  the  rules  for  dslerroining  the  raaxtmum  or  minimum 
when  there  are  two  distinct  variable!. 

When  s  ia  a  function  both  of  ^  and  f,  two  wiablea  inde* 
pendant  of  ana  anollier,  there  may  bo  a  maximum  or  mini- 

da         dz 
mum  when  ^  and  -t-  are  both  nothing,  both  infinite,  or 

one  nothing  and  tbe  otbef  Infinite.  When  they  are  both 
nothing,  which  is  the  only  ease  in  which  this  tlieory  is  of 
any  practical  application,  it  rausi  be  determined  as  follows, 
whether  there  is  any  maximam  or]  minitouro,  and  which  H 

is.    Find  llw  valnea  of  x  and  y  which  mako   ^  =  0> 

dz 

^  ^  0,  and  with  any  pair  of  these  values  find  the  yalue  of 


(dxdy) 


S?  '  dif- 


If  thia  be  negatiire,  or  nothing,  thero 
minimum ;  if  it  be  positive,  there  is  a  mixture  of  tbe  two 
which  can  only  be  satisfitctorily  explained  by  illustrationa 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  curved  surRsces.  When  the  ex- 
pression ia  negative  or  nothing,  there  u  a  maximum  if  --r^ 

d'i 
and  ^  be  both  nagaihe,  and  a  minimum  if  they  be  both 

positive. 

Tbe  usual  method  of  establishing  all  the  preceding  for- 
mulai,  namely,  by  tbe  application  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
applies  only  to  tlw  casea  in  which  the  differential  coeffi- 
cients become  nothing,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they  l>a- 
come  inllnite.  It  is  also  frequently  stated  that  there  ii 
always  a  maximum  or  minimum  where  a  differential  coeffi- 
cient vanishes,  whii^  is  not  true. 

MAXIMIA'NUS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a  native  of 
Pannonioi.  bom  of  obscure  parents,  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  with  distinction,  and  was  named  by  Diocletian  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  38G.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  is  given  under  IJiocLmAN.CoNaTANTiNB,  and  Max- 
ENTirs.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseille,  by  order  of 
ConsUntine^  tx  having  conepired  againat    his    life,  aj>. 


}  MAX 

MAXIMIA'NUS.  OALE'RIUS  VALETllUS,  wis 
surnamed  Armentarius,  on  account  of  having  been  a 
hei-daman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life  are  narrated 
under  Diocletiav,  Cosstantius  I.,  and  CossTANTiNt'S. 
According  to  the  liistorianH.  he  died  (a.d.  311)  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  nas  considert-d  by  his  contemporaries 
and  himself  as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecu- 
tion of  tbo  Christians. 


MAXIMILIAN.    [Hai 

MAXIMI'NUS,  CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS,   

giiially  a  Thraciaii  shepherd.     He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 

treat  bodily  strength.  He  entered  the  Roman  army  under 
eptimius  Seveius,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  for  his 
bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed Alexander  in  his  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
when  the  army  being  encamped  on  the  banks  uf  tbe  Rhine, 
he  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  liis 
companions  to  murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mammeea,  a.d.  3.33. 

Maximinos.  beine proclaimed  emperor,  namedhis  son,  also 
^lled  Maximinua,  CEBsar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
uintinued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated 
■ge  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  sRer  which  lie 
repaired  to  lUyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused  enemies  against  bim  m 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa  re- 
volted, and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  a.i>. 
237. 

But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maxim- 
inus,  defeated  Gurdianus  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than  a  month. 
[GoBDiANUS.  Mabcus  Amonius  AraiCANtis.]  Rome  ww 
conslernation  at  the  news,  expecting  the  vengeanre  of 
iximinus.  Tbe  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Cludius 
Pupienus  MaxJmus  and  Decimus  Celiua  Balhinus.  but 
(he  people  insisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dianus, a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with 
them.  Msximus  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  op- 
pose Maximinus,  who  had  crossed  tbe  Isonio  and  laid  sicga 
to  Aquileia.  Maximinus  experienced  a  brave  resislanco 
the  garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still 
:  his  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  being  weary  uf 
him,  mutinied,  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  a.d.  238. 
Maximinus  the  father,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a  feru- 
cious  soldier  and  nothing;  clso,  and  wonderful  tales  are 
related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink 
that  ho  snaltowed  daily.  His  son  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  hut  arrogant  youth.  (Capilolinua,  in  Ut'loriu 
Augusta.) 


Btilbti  HuHuiiu    Aclnnl  Sht.    Cepjri. 

MAXIMI'NUS,  DAIA,  or  DAZA,  an  lllyrian  peasant, 

served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by  Galenus,  who 

his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly 

to  the  diipity  of  Cmsar,  a.d.  303,  at  the  time  of  tbe  abdioii- 

tion  of  Diocleliao  and  Uaiimianus,  when  be  bad  for  faia 


MAX 


24 


MAY 


ftbijv  iht  gOTemment  of  Sfria  and  Egypt  A  Aer  the  death 
ofGaVriu,  aj>.  31 1,  Mmximinu*  and  lieintus  dmded  his 
dtammkaa  Vetveeo  them,  and  Maximinus  ohtained  the 
vbote  of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius 
behaved  ungratefuUv  towards  the  family  of  Galerius,  their 
common  beoefador'  Valeria,  the  danghter  of  Diocletian 
aad  wtdcfw  of  GaJerius.  having  escaped  from  lieinius  into 
the  dominions  of  Maximinus.  ihe  latter  offered  to  marry 
her,  axkd  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the' deserts  of  Syria.  He  persecuted  the  Christians  and 
Bttde  war  against  the  Armenians-  A  new  war  havine 
broken  oot  between  Licinius  and  Maximinu?,  the  latter  ad- 
Taoeed  as  far  as  Adrianople,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into 
Asia,  aad  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus^  a  d.  3 1 3. 


Coin  of  Ma«iininn». 
Bdlidi  Ma-«ttm.       Actnal  Si«. 

MA'XIMUS.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS.    [Balbinus.] 
IfAXIMUS  PLANU'DES.    [PlanudfsJ 
MA'XUfUS  MAGNUS.    [Gratian;  Thkodosius.] 


Cois  of  Maximiu  Maf  qoa. 
Britlftk  UoMeam.    Actual  S'ixe.    Gold. 

MAmMUS  TY^IUS.  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, Irred  in  the  lalier  half  of  the  second  century, 
dunng  the  reign »  of  the  Antonii.ds  and  of  Commodus. 
He  resided  principally  at  Athens,  but  sometimes  visited 
Rome :  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  per&on  as  the  stoic 
CuiudiusMaximus,  who  was  one  of  the  philosophical  friends 
of  tbeemper>r  NL  Aurelius*  thou^rh  s.me  critics  have  been 
of  iLls  optnton«      {Life  of  Aurelius,   by  J.   Capitolinus, 

€.3.) 

There  are  extant  forty-otie  dissertations  {ftaXiltt^  or  Xoyoi) 
of  MdLitmus  T3rrius  on  i-ahoiis  points  connected  with  the 
y.uV^Tiic  ph:l.»sophy,  which  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
plt^»;ng  st}le,  and  more  commendable  for  the  expression 
than  the  matter.  The  following  examples  will  give  some 
idra  of  the  subject  of  these  dissertations: — '  On  Plato's 
opinion  respecting  the  Deity;'  *  Whether  we  ought  to  return 
I  nj  u  ries  done  to  us  ;* '  Whet  her  an  Active  or  a  Contemplative 
Life  is  to  be  preferred ;'  '  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen 
are  more  usefVil  in  a  State  ;*  *0n  the  Dieroonium  of  Socrates;' 
*  Whether  Prayers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity.'  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  are  by  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1557;  by  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1607,  1614,  reprinted  at 
Oxford,  1677;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at 
London  with  notes  by  Markland,  1 740.  The  dissertations 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  Morel,  Paris,  1607,  by 
F<meT.  1764, and  by  Dounais,  18U2;  into  Italian  by  Petro 
d*  Birdi,  Venice,  164*2  ;  and  into  German  by  C.  T.  Danitn, 
B>'  ..%  1764.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  Engliali  translation 
'-f  •*.♦  a.:hir. 

1 '  ^*t  vere  several  other  antient  writers  of  the  name  of 
Vi:  'I'^K  'A  «bom  the  most  celebrated  was  Maximus  of 
/:  >'  .»•«  -.4  V  '.V ;.",.: u^e*!  Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
«M.'  .u.i  «.  j^'^^iAly  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  that 
••11 f 

.«  *    i'y  '^.  THE  GREEK,  a  celebrated  personage  in 
'.   •  *"  "J,  »A-»  a  native  of  Arta  in  Albania, 
V--.    vn-^  the  end  of  the  fiAeeuth  cen- 
•'.  *     X  ^  pAr.^,  Flurence,  and  other  cities 
I.  «    vt   i'--i*«  of  ieaniinz.  he  entered   the 
'1     I     ■  <    ^  ■ft  \.t  Uyjk  the  monastic  vows; 
,(  f.  /.»    .  >^      l^^'.'^\.\f}t^  having  desired  the 


«-•! 


»»♦     •  l«ft 


# 


t    * 

m    ,1 


/«».«•     **-fy,* 
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accordingly  let  ont  for  Moscow,  and  was  astonished  to  meet 
with  such  a  prodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.    He  was 
directed  by  Vassili  to  examine  the  books,  and  to  select  sucli 
as  were  mos»t  deserving  of  translation ;   but  as  be  was  then 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
prepare  a  Latin  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  by 
others  into  Slavonian.    It  was  thus  that  the  translations  of  a 
Psalter  with  a  commentary,  and  Chrysostom*s  '  Homilies 
on  St.  John,' were  produced.    Desirous  of  returning  to  his 
convent,  it  was  only  at  the  instances  of  the  Tzar,  who  wished 
him  to  revise  the  earlier  translated  books  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  he  remained  and  undertook  that  task«   for 
which  he  was  then  qualified  by  having  obtained  in  the  in- 
terim a  competent  knowledge  of  Slavonian.    The  diligence 
with  which  he  executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the 
metropolitan ;  for  the  corrections  he  deemed  it  requisite  io 
make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  ofience  to  the  more 
zealous.    What  more  immeduUely  tended  to  his  disgrace 
was  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  Vassili's  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  Salome  (on  account  of  barrenness),  and 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Helena  Glinski.    He  was 
condemnea  by  a  synod,  excommunicated  as  a  heretic  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Otrotch  monastery  at  Tver,  in  1525 ;    in 
this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  i^rcat  rigour  till  the 
death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel;  after  which  the  bishop  nf 
Tver  interceded  for  him  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  the 
severity  used  towards  him.    At  length  the  next  Tzar,  Ivan 
Vassilivitch,  consented  to  his  being  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Seigius,  where  be  continued  until  his  death  in 
1 556.    A  great  number  of  works  are  extant  by  him  (chiefly 
in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  dogmatical,  polemi* 
cal,  philosophical,  &c. ;  from  which  considerable  information 
has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;   nor  was  he  at  all 
timid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  times.     This 
alone  would  account  for  the  persecution  which  he  drew 
down  upon  himself;  but  after  his  death  even  those  who  had 
been  among  the  more  violent  against  him,  admitted  his 
innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory  came  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  mart)T. 

MAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  third 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  killed  at  Floddon,  in  September, 
1514.  He  bad  been  knighted,  and  appointed  Stewart  of 
Annandale,on  the  resignationof  hisfiither,oothe  lOthof  June 
\  preceding;  and  in  1517  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
I  West  Marches.  In  1524  he  was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
I  in  that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  for  the 
I  commissioners  of  boroughs :  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  a  peer  being  so  elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
I  one  of  the  privy-council ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  November, 
I  1 533,  appears  in  the  sederunts  of  the  (}ourt  of  Session  as 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  1536  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrusted  during  the  absence  of  Khig 
James  V.  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  tbe 
next  year  he  was  himself  despatched  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
expedition  which  terminated  at  Sol  way  Moss,  but  was  so 
ificensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given  to  OUver 
Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  uf  the  Scots  nobility  be 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  the  English, 
who  had  a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the 
death  of  King  James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  flflrther  tho 
projects  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  tho  young  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  first  parliament  uf 
Mnry,  which  met  in  March,  1543,  he  presented  to  the 
lurdH  of  articlofl  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  time, 
whifh  had  undoubtedly  considerable  effect  in  accelerating 
the  urogrpHNof  the  Reformation.  This  was  a  writing,  or  as 
wc  khould  now  term  it,  a  Bill^  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tonirue. 
The  lords  uf  articles  found  the  proposal  reasonable ;  and  it 
was  acciinlingly  brought  into  parliament,  and  passed  into  a 
law  notwithstanding  the  nrotest  and  opposition  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chan- 
cellor, and  I^rd  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  almost  immediately  a/t^.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1546. 

MAY,  the  Afth  month  of  our  pre<»ent  tear,  wu  the  second 
in  th»  old  Aiban  oaUndar,  Um  third  in  that  of  Romuliu^ 
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and  the'ilfth  in  the  calendar  of  Noma  Poupilias.    In  the  |  when  the  land  is  in  ^ood  heart,  and  in  the  convertihle  hus- 


Alban  calendar  it  consiated  of  twenty-two  days ;  of  thirty 
one  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus;  and  of  thirty  in  that  of 
Numa,  Julius  Cmsar  restored  to  it  the  odd  day  of  which 
Numa  had  deprived  it,  and  of  which  it  still  keeps  possession. 
Its  etymol(^y  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
'  Fasti,'  proposes  three  derivations :  one  from  majestas;  ano- 
ther from  majareSt  a  term  which  signified  the  patres,  or 
goveminji^  body  of  the  city  of  Romulus;  and  the  third 
from  Maia.  The  Roman  month  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Apollo;  and  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lemuria,  marriages  undertaken  during  its  course  were  con- 
sidered ill-omened.     (Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  483-490.) 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  after  the  Romans,  called  it  Maws' 
month;  and,  in  their  native  language,  Tri-milchi,  three- 
milk  month,  when  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 

MAY-DAY  and  MAYING.  It  was  antiently  the  custom, 
observes  Brand,  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a-maying 
early  on  the  first  of  May.  Bourne  {Aniiq,  Fuf^^,  ch.  xxv.) 
tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  the  north  of 
£ngland,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise 
a  little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk 
to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and 
the  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  broke  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns 
of  flowers.  This  done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty  about  the  time  of  sunrise,  and  made  their  doors  and 
windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble 
and  royal  personages  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Chaucer,  in 
his  '  Court  of  Love,'  says  that  early  on  May-day,  '  Fourth 
goth  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flowris 
fresch,  and  braunch,  and  blome.' 

It  is  on  record  that  King  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  partook  of  this  diversion ;  and  historians  also  mention 
that  he,  with  his  courtiers,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
rose  on  May-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs ; 
and  they  went,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  to  the 
wood.  Shakspere  ('  Henry  YIII.,'  act  v.,  scene  3)  says,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May  morning;  and 
(•  Mids.  Night's  Dream,'  act  iv.,  scene  1)  that  they  rose  early 
to  observe  the  rite  of  May.  The  court  of  King  James  I. 
preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  con- 
tinued by  the  populace,  as  Spelman's  *  Glossary*  remarks, 
under  the  word '  Maiuma.' 

Two  or  three  minor  observances  still  remain  to  be  slightly 
noticed.  The  may-pole,  decked  with  garlands,  round  which 
the  rustics  used  to  dance  in  this  month,  yet  stands  in  many 
of  our  villages  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year ;  and 
chimney-sweepers  with  their  Jai-k-in-the-greeh  continue  to 
dance  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  may-pole  formerly 
stood  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  by 
Somerset  House,  but  was  taken  down  in  1717. 

Misson,  in  his  'Travels'  (see  Ozell's  Translation,  p.  30 7X 
notices  a  custom  which  has  now  gone  by  for  forty  years. 
The  country  girls  who  ser\'ed  London  with  milk,  accom- 
panied by  a  fiddler  and  a  garland  of  plate  (hired  from  a 
silversmith)  adorned  with  flowers,  danced  before  the  doors 
of  their  customers. 

Most  of  the  rites  here  enumerafed  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  in  the  heathen  obser\'ances  practised  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
fruits  and  flowers.  (Hospinian,  De  Festis  Judaorum  et 
Etknicorum,  fol.  100.) 

Pulydore  Yirgil  notices  the  prevalence  of  May  customs 
in  Italy.  An  account  of  some  of  those  observed  in  France 
will  be  found  in  the  *  M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  C!eltique,' 
turn,  iii.,  p.  446 ;  and  Dr.  £.  D.  C!larke,  in  his  '  Travels,* 
vol.  i.,  4to.,  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  110,  notices  the  promenades 
and  other  observances  on  the  first  of  May  at  Moscow,  among 
tho  sights  there  most  interesting  to  a  stranger.  See  also 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 79-204. 

MAY -WEED  {Anthemis  arvensis,  or  Wild  Chamo- 
mile), a  troublesome  weed  in  corn,  which  is  difficult 
to  eradicate,  as  it  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by 
the  low  running  branches  which  strike  into  the  soil  and 
take  root.  It  flowers  in  May,  as  its  name  denotes,  and 
sheds  its  seed  long  before  the  com  is  reaped.  The  only 
certain  mode  of  extirpating  it  is  by  great  care  in  clearing 
the  land  when  it  is  fallowed  or  prepared  for  turnips,  plough- 
mg  it  in  as  loon  as  the  flowers  appear,  and  never  allowing 
it  to  go  to  seed.  In  the  alternate  system  it  is  soon  got  rid 
gf  by  the  hoeing  of  the  green  crops ;  clover  also  aiUs  it 
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ban  dry  it  is  destroyed  while  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  mown. 
It  is  a  sure  sien  of  a  slovenly  husbandry  when  the  land  is 
covered  with  May-weed.  It  often  infests  farms  which  have 
been  neglected  by  outgoing  tenants,  and  it  is  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  attempt  at  improvement  is  made. 
A  good  clean  fallow  is  the  surest  means  of  destroying  this 
as  well  as  all  other  annuals :  by  repeated  harrow ings  the 
seeds  are  first  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  vegetate, 
and  are  afterwards  destroyed.  The  time  to  do  this  is  in 
dry  weather,  interspersed  with  occasional  showers,  as  in  the 
months  of  April  May,  and  June. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1595.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
May,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  iu  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  he  came  to  London,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  of  distinction. 

In  1637  May  was  opposed  to  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  laureate,  which  the  death  of 
Ben  Jonaon  had  left  vacant  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto 
a  courtier,  he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  wrote 
a  history  in  favour  of  the  parliament.  In  1650  he  was 
found  deietd  in  his  bed.  It  is  supposed  tha't  he  was  strangled 
by  the  tightness  of  his  nightcap- strings.  He  was  buried 
in  Westmmster  Abbey,  near  John  Cambden  the  historian ; 
but  his  body  was  taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  re- 
moved to  a  large  pit  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  the  abbey  pulled  down. 
Besides  a  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Henry  II.,  and  made  a  translation  of  Lucan*s  '  Pharsalia,' 
wiih  a  continuation  both  in  Latin  and  English.  His  plays 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  five  in  number,  and  these  five 
are  named  *  Agrippina,'  *  Anticjone,'  •  Cleopatra,'  •  Tho 
Heir,'  and  '  The  Old  Couple.*  The  last  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley  s  Collection.  Phillips  and  Win- 
stanley  ascribe  to  him  two  other  plays,  called  *  The  Old 
Wife's  Tale,'  and  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  but  the  dates  assigned 
to  the  first  publication  of  these  pieces,  if  correct,  render  the 
supposition  impossible. 

MAYBOLE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  district  of 
Carrick  and  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  its  direct 
distance  is  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast  and  70  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  erected  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  a  charter  of  James  Y.,  dated  24  Nov.,  1516, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century  that  the  burgesses  appear  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  thus  conferred  upon  them  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  tho 
burgh  is  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, who  hold  their  office  during  lite.  The  revenue,  de- 
rived from  landed  property  and  an  annual  tax  called  '  stint,' 
averages  65/.  per  annum,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture. The  streets  are  cleansed  and  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  turnpike-road  trust-fund  of  the  county. 
None  but  burgesses  can  legally  carry  on  any  manulacture 
or  trade  within  the  burgh ;  the  charge  for  admission  into 
their  body  is  1/.  1«.  or  10«.  %d.,  according  as  the  applicant  ia 
a  stranger  or  the  son  of  a  freeman.  There  are  however  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  althous^h  the  chief  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  tho 
Glasgow  houses.  The  principal  building  is  the  church ;  it 
is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  6287,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  rather  more  than  one-half  were  resident 
within  the  boundary  of  the  burgh.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
schools,  and  one  of  these,  called  the  '  subscription  school,' 
is  chiefiy  supported  by  the  Irish  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  a  savings*  bank  and  several  philanthropic  institutions. 

In  the  tavern  of  the  *  Red  Lion'  is  shown  the  room  where 
Knox,  and  Kennedy,  the  abbot  of  Crossraguel,  accompanied 
by  eighty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country.assembled, 
the  former  to  impugn  the  mass^  the  latter  to  defend  it;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  since  '  instituted  a  "  Knox  Club," 
which  holds  triennial  festivals,  at  which  men  of  all  parties 
meet  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  domination  of  Rome,  and  their  secure  enjoyment  of 
Protestant  principles,  achieved  for  them  by  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors.' 

{New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  Parliamentary 
Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  &c.) 
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MAYRNCK.    IMaixi] 

MAYKNNE.    (River  and  Town.)    fMAYBTfNK.] 

MAYKNNK^a  department  in  the  western  nart  of  France, 
b(  undcd  on  the  nortn  by  the  denartmcnts  of  Manclie  and 
Ornr,  on  the  ca^t  by  that  of  Sartno,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  IHe  et  Vilaine. 
]t»  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  an 
a^eraire  Iont«th  of  50  or  32  miles  fWim  north  by  east  to  south 
by  «o»t.  niul  an  average  breadth  of  38  miles  from  east  to 
Vest.  Its  area  ii  estimated  at  1994  square  miles,  being 
bc«low  the  averaf^e  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
alraiwt  e<iual  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
pi>pulation  in  1^31  was  3o'.%5^6;  in  1H36  it  was  361,765, 
kbowmg  an  increa&e  in  five  years  of  9179,  or  between  2*5 
and  Vi)  |H'r  cent,  and  giving  more  than  181  inhabitanta  to 
a  M]uare  nitle.  In  density  of  population  it  is  above  the 
average  of  France, but  rather  below  the  English  county 
MtixU  which  in  area  we  have  compared  it  Laval,  the  capital, 
i<»  oi  :he  Ma>enne,  149  miles  in  a  direct  line  west- south- 
west of  Parts,  or  169  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux, 
Alvur  .11.  and  Mayenne,  in  4^"  4'  N.  lat.,  and  0**  4b'  W.  lone. 

The  northern  part  of  the  department  is  the  most  elevated. 
The  (iritici|  al  raii);e  of  the  Armorican  chain  of  mountains, 
and  thi*  branch  from  it  nhich  separates  the  basin  of  the 
lyiire  (nun  that  of  the  Vilaine,  skirl  the  western  border,  the 
htii«  gradually  subsiding  as  they  proceed  southward.  An- 
other branch  of  the  Armorican  chain  skirts  the  eastern 
binder,  subsiding  into  the  plain  sooner  than  the  western 
branch,  to  which  it  is  |mrallel  These  two  branches  enclose 
tlie  valley  watered  b>  the  Mayenne  and  its  tributaries.  The 
drpnritnent  is  almo!»t  entirely  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
earlier  formation,  being  included  in  the  great  primitive  dis- 
trict i,t  Bretairne.  There  was  in  1h34  one  coal-mine  in 
the  department  giving  employment  to  above  a  hundred 
men.  and  }ielding  about  5000  tons  annually.  There  were 
alv>  five  miues  of  anthracite  (be^iides  two  others  not  worked), 
giving  employment  to  more  than  350  men,  and  yielding 
annually  ib.ooo  tons.  Some  iron-ore  is  procured;  the 
tjumber  of  iron-works  in  1^34  was  five,  having  eight  fur- 
nai'vs  fur  smelling  pig-iron  and  flAeen  forges  for  making 
bar-irxm.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed.    Freestone,  slates,  and  marble  are  quarried. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Mayenne,  which  rises  just 
bevoud  the  boundary  of  the  department,  near  the  north- 
«u»tem  corner,  and  Aows  westward  (sometimes  in  this  de- 
partment, sometimes  in  that  of  Onie),  22  miles,  to  the 
nt'i»;hbourboodof  Lassay ;  firom  thence  it  flows  M>uthward  55 
m.les  through  the  valley  described  above,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  department,  '16  miles  beyond  which  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  Angera.  Its  whole  course  is  about  103  miles,  of 
whirh  It  IS  navigable  fur  50  miles,  vu.  from  Laval;  24  miles 
of  the  navtiration  are  in  this  department  The  official  re- 
turns make  the  total  navigation  J9  or  CO  miles,  of  which 
u\hnii  half  19  m  this  department.  The  feedeni  of  the 
Maiennu  axv  none  of  them  navigable  in  this  department; 
tnc  prtiicipal  ai«  the  Varennc,  the  Colmont,  the  Em^  and 
the  Oudoti,  which  join  theMa>enne  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  Juuanne,  which  joins  on  the  left.  Tlie  Ervo,  which 
w alert  ibc  cast  «idu  of  tlie  department,  falls  into  the  Sarthe, 
which  ju»t  luurhes  die  south>east  comer.  There  are  many 
Ur,:c  piHiU  (tlic  chief  are  in  the  upper  part  of  theOudon 
and  I  he  V.coiu,  a  small  fevder  of  the  Mayenne),  and  many 
britoks. 

1  be  nutnl>er  of  Routi  s  Roy  ales,  or  government  roads,  in 
!•« ;;,  was  fi%«,  liaving  an  aggregate  length  of  157  miles,  vii. 
ti>;  in  irtMir,  44  out  uf  repair,  and  6  unfinished.  The  pnn- 
rip.ll  TtAiS  u  that  from  Farts  to  Rcnnes  and  Brest  which 
ei tiers  tlie  department  oo  the  north-east,  runs  south-west 
bv  Freen-I'ail  to  Mavcnne,  and  from  thence  south  by 
we«t  l>>  Ibc  valU'y  of  the  Mavenne  to  Laval,  where  it  turns 
off  to  the  west  and  ()uits  tlie  department  Roads  ftom 
i«ival  run  wjuthward  by  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  through 
t''ijiirau«G«mlbier  to  Angers  (Maine  et  Luire),  south-east  by 
M«-la)  to  Ls  Ft^he  (Sartlie),  and  eastward  to  lyt  Mana 
tSarthcK  Roads  frum  Mavmne  lead  iK»rthward  to  Dom- 
front  (Oruel  mud  Caen  (Cjlvadi*),  and  westward  to  Fou- 
giies  and  bt  Mdtu  (lllc  et  VilaineK  There  are  also  se- 
veral departmental  ruads^  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
iri«  miles,  1U.  109  miles  in  repair.  17  out  of  repair,  and  5*i 
unfinished.  The  bve>ruads  and  pathways  have  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  •  joo  miles. 

.Vbuui  two  t hints  of  the  soil  of  the  department  art  under 
the  plough.     Wheal  is  Mt  much  cultivated;  rje,  barley» 


oats,  and  aapecially  bnokwheai,  are  mofe  eommonly  raiaad. 
The  northern  part  of  the  department  'Jm  tiarile,  the  centn 
of  moderate  fertility,  but  the  louthern  part  produeea  abun- 
dant harveats.  Mudi  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  there 
are  extensive  orchards,  especially  of  apple  and  pear  trees, 
from  the  firuit  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  eider  and  pornr  la 
made.  There  are  few  vineyardf,  and  the  wine  wbidi  they 
produce  ia  of  ordinary  quality ;  the  department  liea  almoat 
entirely  beyond  the  line  within  which  the  vino  can  bo  eul- 
tivated  to  advantage.  Among  the  vegetablet  eultivated  ia 
A  gigantic  variety  of  the  cabbage,  which  grrowa  abovo  tho 
height  of  a  man.  The  pools  produce  a  plant*  *  the  water 
chesnut,*  the  fruit  of  which,  enToloped  in  a  httak«  floats  oo 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  has,  when  roaated,  the  flavour 
of  a  chesnut.  Meadows  and  grasa  landa,  including  tbo 
heaths  and  other  open  nastures,  are  extensive,  oeenpyiog 
from  one- fifth  to  one-sixtn  of  the  soil ;  the  number  of  cattle 
reared  is  considerable,  especially  cows,  from  whoae  milk 
excellent  butter  is  made ;  there  are  large  floeka  of  aheepi, 
the  wool  of  which  is  in  good  repute ;  the  noneaara  of  somU 
size ;  swine  and  poultry  are  numerous,  and  a  vaat  number 
of  bees  are  kept  all  over  the  department  Tho  woodlanda  of 
the  department  are  not  extensive. 

The  peasantry  are  simple-minded  bat  ignomnt.  Rdo- 
cation  is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  aupeimtition  ia  predo- 
minant The  inhabi  Uinta  however  are  religious,  sineore. 
and  honest.  They  are  neither  such  induatrioua  nor  aiieli 
skilful  farmers  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  depnrtnoot 
of  Sarthe,  but  are  more  regular  and  better  teoanta ;  buck- 
wheat ia  still  a  favourite  crop  with  them;  trolbil  ia  very 
little  regarded.  In  the  troubled  timea  of  the  Reeoltttion 
this  department  swarmed  with  Chouani,  or  royalist  parti- 
sans ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  those  troubloa  the  peaaantiy 
returned  to  their  ordinary  purauiti,  and  at  preeont  in  no 
part  of  France  are  the  roaos  safer,  property  more  raipectod, 
and  political  excitement  less  violent 

The  department  ia  divided  into  three  arrondiaiemonta^  ae 
follows: — 

Aim  is  IVipalatiM  ia  C«mb 

■q-oiUM.       1831.  1836,     .    bium. 

Laval,  central  •     703     117,634     128.755       92 

Mayenne,  north       .     820     162,164    164,618     110 
<^^^'Gonihi^T.     |^„       „333      y^3^,       ^3 

1994     359,586     361,765     275 

There  are  27  cantons,  or  distiicta,  eaeh  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Laval  are,  Laval  (population  in 
1831, 15,H.>6  town,  16.401  whole  commune;  in  1836,  17,H10 
commune),  on  the  Mayenne  [Laval]  ;  Montaurs,  on  the 
Jouannc ;  Evron  (pop.  1 846  town,  3750  whole eommuneK  «>n 
the  Dinard,  a  feeder  of  the  Jouanne ;  Sainte-Suianne,  on  the 
Erve ;  St  Ouen  and  Loinm,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mav- 
enne ;  and  Me&lay,  on  the  road  from  I^aval  to  La  Fl^be. 
Evron  is  a  busy  place,  with  a  good  weekly  market  and  ten 
vearly  fairs,  situated  in  an  excellent  wheat  district.  The  luwa 
has  a  tolerably  handsome  market-house,  a  Benedtctino  abbey, 
now  occupied  by  the  Scpurs  de  la  Charit^  and  a  conventual 
church,  with  a  fine  choir.  Sainte  Suzanne  is  a  small  town 
of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  a  high  hill.  It  waaonee  a 
place  of  strength.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and 
some  old  ramparts  yet  more  in  decay,  vitrified  in  one  part 
like  the  vitnfied  forts  of  Scotland,  llie  French  writer  who 
describes  this  remarkable  phenomenon  (Vaysse  de  Villier%> 
contends  for  its  being  the  effect  of  lightning ;  but  aa  tho 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland  are  aaenbed. 
the  walls  of  Sainte-Susanne  mav  probably  be  aaeribed  to 
them.  Meslay  is  a  small  place  of  about  1 200  inhabitanta,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  street,  well  paved  and  lined  with  neat 
well-bult  houses.  The  neighbourhood  produeea  abundar<ew 
of  com. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne  are  Mayenne,  Aoibri- 
drea,  Lassay  (population  1676  town,  2807  whole  eooununr). 
Ci)uptrain,ana  Pr^  en-Pail  (pop.  3344  whole  oommunoK  on 
or  near  the  Mayenne;  LaPoite  (pop.3291  whole eonmaneK 
Vilaine  or  VilUines-la-JuUel  (pop.  about  ItOOi  and  Hays 
in  the  country  east  of  that  river;  Ooroo,  on  the  Colmo»t ; 
Rm^  (pop.  3645  town,  5467  whole  eommnne)  00  tlio 
Rrn6e;  and  Fougerollea,  Landivy,  Maut^udin,  and  8l 
Uenta,  in  the  north-wwst  oomer  of  the  departaont  May- 
enne ts  situated  on  tbo  alope  of  two  billa 
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other*  and  are  8fi|)arataa  oy  the  river  Mayenne.    The  towa» 

Eroperly  so  called,  is  on  the  right  bank,  where  the  hill  is 
ignest ;  the  part  on  the  left  bank  is  a  suburb  which  con- 
tains about  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  place ; 
the  two  are  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  principal  line  of 
street  is  that  which  descends  one  hill»  crosses  the  bridge, 
and  ascends  the  other;  this  constitutes  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Rennes  by  Foug&res ;  the  more  frequented  road  by  Laval 
just  passes  through  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb. 
This  principal  street  is  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  the 
slope  on  the  side  of  the  town  is  so  steep  that  in  summer  it 
requires  a  team  of  twelve,  and  in  winter  sometimes  of  thirty 
horses  and  oxen  to  draw  up  heavily  laden  carnages.  Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  street  widens  so  as  to  fbrm  a  place 
or  opening  divided  by  a  modern  town-hall  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  adorned  by  a  fountain.  At  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  a  slate  rock  is  the  antient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Mayenne,  at  present  occupied  as  the  town  prison.  The 
linen- hall  or  market  is  separated  from  this  castle  by  a  ter- 
race planted  with  trees  and  used  as  a  promenade.  The 
town  and  suburb  have  each  a  parish  church.  The  houses 
are  mostly  antient,  but  the  streets  are  very  clean.  The  po- 
pulation of  Mayenne  in  1831  was  8758  for  the  town  and 
suburb,  or  9797  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
9782  for  the  commune.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of 
linens,  calicoes,  and  handkerohiefii.  There  are  three  weekly 
markets :  one  for  linen,  cattle,  and  general  commodities ; 
another  lor  corn,  and  a  third  for  provisions :  there  are  eight 
yearly  fturs.  The  Unen  manuftoture,  which  is  the  staple, 
is  carried  on  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  employs  8000  persons;  the  raw  material  is 
chiefly  foreign  flu.  There  are,  two  or  three  miles  west  of 
the  town,  at  Fontaine  Daniel,  a  calico  manufactory  employ* 
ing  500  persons ;  and  about  the  same  distance  south,  the 
wrought-uon  forges  of  Aron.  The  town  has  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice,  an  hospital,  and  a  high  school.  Lassav  has 
handsome  market-houses  and  an  antient  chfiteau.  Mudi 
business  in  cattle  and  in  flax  is  done  at  its  weekly  market 
and  its  two  yearly  fkirs.  Pre,  or  Prez-en-Pail,  has  a  con- 
siderable weekly  cattle-market  Ern^e  is  laid  out  with  toler- 
able regularity,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It  is  the  residence 
of  several  wealthy  families  who  occupy  handsome  houses ;  it 
has  a  large  market-place,  in  which  is  an  antient  market- 
house.  Tne  town  has  no  manufacture^  and  the  district 
round  it  is  purely  agricultural. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau  Gronthier  are^  Chlteau- 
GronthierCpon.  of  the  commune  in  1831,  6143,  and  in  1836, 
6226)  on  the  Mayenne  [CKAVKAn-GoNTBisB] ;  BaiI16  on  the 
Erve ;  6res-en-Boudre  and  St  Denis,  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Mayenne ;  and  Craon  (pop.  2550  town,  3610  whole  com- 
mune) and  Coss6-le- Vivien,  on  or  near  the  Oudon.  Craon 
has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  plainly  built  houses. 
The  market-house  is  large.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  flax.  There  is  good  society  at  Craon ;  Yolney  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  Coss^le-Vivien  with  1000  to  1200  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  a  fartile  district,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  trade  in  linens. 

The  chief  manufiieture  of  the  department  is  that  of  liuen, 
including  sail-cloth  and  table-linen.  Flax  spinning  and 
weaving  form  the  oocupation  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne,  the  sterile  soil 
of  which  affords  little  encouragement  to  agriculture;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  low,  and  the  intervals  of  depression  to 
which  mannflictures  are  liable  occasionally  throw  the  work- 
people into  great  distress.  Laval  and  Mayenne  are  the  diief 
seats  of  this  manufaotore ;  but  the  population  of  the  arron- 
dissement of  Laval  is  more  agricultural  than  that  of  May- 
enne The  decline  of  the  linen  manufacture,  induced  by 
the  extended  use  of  cotton  fabrics,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufiBLCture  of  calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchief^ 
into  both  those  towns.  Some  woollen  stuffii  and  paper  are 
also  made.  These  mann&ctures,  with  wood  for  fiiel  and  for 
building  ships,  iron,  marble,  slates,  and  various  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

The  department  is  comprehended,  with  that  of  Sarthe, 
in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans ;  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universi- 
tatre  of  Angen:  and  is  comprehended  in  the  fourth  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Tours.  It 
sends  five  memben  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  department  was  oomprehended,  in  the  most  antient 
period*  in  the  territory  of  the  DiaUintes,  the 


Arvii,  and  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  three  Celtic  nations, 
which  under  the  Roman  domination  were  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The  antient 
name  of  the  river  Mayenne  in  a  Romanized  form  was 
Meduana.  Noeodunum  (afterwards  Diablintes)  and  Vago- 
ritum,  the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and 
the  Arvii,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  department  Of 
the  first,  now  the  village  of  Jublins,  there  are  important 
remains.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  Roman  station  forming 
nearly  a  square  of  600  or  700  feet  each  way,  with  towers  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  comers.  The  walls  are  scarcely,  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  about  nine  feet  thick ; 
composed  of  layers  of  sauare  stone,  alternating  with  three 
tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a  very  hard  cement. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  built  and  best  preserved  Roman 
forts  in  France.  Within  the  enclosure  are  the  traces  of 
buildings  p^bably  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort  A 
subterraneous  apartment  was  discovered  near  the  fort  about 
seventy  years  ago,  but  covered  up  again  to  stop  the  trouble- 
some visits  of  the  curious.  It  had  a  mosaic  floor  and 
painted  walls.  An  antient  well  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  at  Jub- 
lins  a  granitic  rock  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a  chair, 
supposed  to  be  a  Druidic  monument.  It  is  popularly  called 
'  the  DeviVs  chair.*  There  are  some  remains  of  a  town 
supposed  to  be  Vagoritum,  now  called  Arve,  or  Erve,  on 
the  river  Erv&  From  this  name  it  has  been  inferred  wilh 
^reat  probability  that  the  town,  like  the  other  chief  towns 
in  Gaul,  took  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vagori- 
tum  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vaige,  a  small 
stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Erve,  about  a  mile  or  two 
from  it  In  me  middle  a^  the  department  was  compra* 
bended  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  but  a  small  part 
of  it  in  that  of  Anjou.  [Anjou;  Maine.]  This  part  of 
France  suffered  much  in  the  Vend^an  war. 

M  AYE  R,  TOBIAS,  was  born  at  Marbach,  a  town  of  Wur- 
teinberg,  on  the  1 7th  cf  February,  1723.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the 
water-works  (inspecteur  des  eaux)  at  Esslingen.  From  him 
young  Mayer  received  some  elementary  instruction  in  the 
mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much,  since  we 
read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a  livelihood  he  began  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  gunnery,  probably  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
army.  In  the  year  1 746  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cosmographical  Society  of  Niirnberg,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  afterwards  contributed  several  inte- 
resting memoirs.  Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750, 
'  On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,*  in  which,  besides  treating 
the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  he  then  for  the  first  time 
employed  *  equations  of  condition,'  which  are  now  of  such 
extensive  and  important  application.  [Condition.]  In 
1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment 
was  probably  a  sinecure,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mathematics  and  their 
application.  At  Gottingen,  during  the  remainder  of  a  very 
short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
nomy. His  *  Zodiacal  Catalogue'  was '  deserving  of  all  con- 
fidence' (Delambre),  and  comprised  998  stars,  including 
those  whose  correct  positions  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
astronomer.  In  1755  he  published  his  '  Lunar  Tables '  in 
the  *  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,'  and  a  copy  of  them 
was  forwarded  to  the  London  Board  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  board  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously 
tested  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  was  able  in  no  instance  to  detect 
an  errorgreater  than  l'30"(the  error  of  the  other  tables 
then  existing  sometimes  amounted  to  10')*  and  even  part  of 
this  he  was  of  opinion  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  own 
observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  qf 
tMe  Admirahy,  dAtod  lOth  February.  1756.)  These  tables 
were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  year  1767. 
and  likewise  the 'Solar  Tables'  by  the  same  author  in  the 
year  1 770.  After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parlia- 
ment, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow 
^  sum  of  3000/.  The  original  resolution  of  the  Board, 
dated  9th  of  February,  1765,  reoommends  that  a  sum  'not 
exceeding  5000/.'  should  be  awarded ;  and  Delambre  states 
that  a  furUier  sum  of  2000/.  was  subsequently  paid ;  but  Xhm 
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IS  a  mUUke.  Tlie  act  of  parliament  awarding  the  3000/.  is 
that  of  5  Oca  HI.,  c  20 ;  and  the  later  acts  relating  to  the 
Boanl  of  Longitude  make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer's 
widow.  To  Mayer  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  repeating  circle,  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  developed 
by  Borda,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
are  of  the  meridian.  [Borda;  Repbati  no  Circle.]  Mayer 
died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  February,  1762.  His  £loge 
was  spoken  by  Kaestner  (Gott.,  4to.,  1762).  In  1801  a 
simple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingen, 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  foUowing  list  of  his  published  works  is  given  by  M. 
Delambre  from  the  •  Eloge^  of  Mayer  by  Kaestner :— '  De- 
scription of  a  new  Globe  of  the  Moon'  (Niirnbere,  1750); 

•  Terrestrial  Refractions  ;•  *  Geographical  Maps  ;*  *  Descrip. 
tion  of  a  new  Micrometer;*  'Observations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1748;*  *  Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  and  Stars 
observed  in  1747-8 ;'  *  Proofs  that  the  Moon  has  no  Atmo- 
sphere ;•  •Motion  of  the  Earth  explained  by  a  Change  in 
the  Direction  of  Gravity ;' '  Determination  of  the  Latitude 
of    Niirnberg,  with    other    Astronomical   Observations;' 

•  Memoir  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  upon  the  Dis- 
tance of  that  Satellite  from  the  Earth,  as  deduced  from  the 
Length  of  the  second  Pendulum ;'  *  On  the  Transformation 
of  Rectilinear  Figures  into  Triangles;'  'Inclination  and 
Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  as  deduced  from 
Theory ;'  *On  the  Inequalities  of  Jupiter.*  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1775,  in  folio, 
edited  by  George  Lichtenberg,  his  successor  at  the  obser- 
vatory of  Gottingen,  the  first  volume  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer's  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six 
memoirs  entitled,  1,  'A  Method  of  determining  more  cor- 
rectly the  Variations  of  the  Thermometer :  a  Formula  for 
determining  the  mean  Temperature  of  difierent  Latitudes, 
and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold;' 2,  ' Observations  made  with 
hi«i  mural  Quadrant  of  six  feet  radius;'  3,  'An  easy 
Method  of  calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;'  4,  *A 
Memoir  on  the  Aflinity  of  Colours,'  wherein  he  recognises 
but  three  primitive  colours;  5,  his  'New  Catalogue  of 
Stirs  :*  6.  •  A  list  of  Eighty  Stars,'  in  which  he  believed 
he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting  from 
the  prerension  of  the  equinoxes. 

(•  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayer,'  by  M.  Delambre,  in  the 
Htog,  ('nir.;  Huiton's  Mathematical  Dictionary;  and 
J! . ,  r J  t  li r ! a .  //»>/.  det  Math, ) 

M  A  VNOOTIL     [KiLDARE.] 

M  A  \i),  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught, 
ill  Ire.und.  b'Miniied  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sligo 
ift'ttu  mhi'h  It  IS  separated  by  the  river  Moy)  and  Roscom- 
vxm,  oi)  ilic  htjuiU  by  the  countv  of  Galway,  and  on  the 
vwt  u'A  wtrih  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  According  to  the 
w  I'  ht.*'j*  map  of  Ireland,  constructed  for  the  Irish  railway 
r  ..•oiM.ion.r*  in  1836,  it  lies  between  53**27'and  54**  19' 
S  ut^  arid  l>^tueen  8**  31'  and  9**  20' W.  long.,  and  extends 
if  *n  \' .  il  Head  on  the  west  to  the  junction  of  the  Sligo 
»;.  i  R/-^'>mruofi  lK>undaries  at  Ballagnadereen  on  the  east, 
',i  ft';.!>^t«;  fiii;i*«.  and  from  the  centre  of  Loch  Corrib  on  the 
•^  *'h  *o  l>>iifipatrick  Head  on  the  north,  58  miles.  The 
I  -'./Mi  '/f  III*;  coa»(-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy  on 
f<^  u^\%  r2«t  u»  the  head  of  the  Killery  Harbour  on  the 
«...".  «  .t.  f-xrlii^n  oof  the  minor  indentations  of  the  shore, 
«•  »v^«t  j'yO  statute  loiles.  The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the 
«^  .'  ••■^i?  •  ^r^*'t,  liM  not  yet  been  made  public.  According 
i<  '•.*'  V.;.*,  #•//;». tructed  under  the  superintendence  of  (he 
h'^  .•-'}  f ««  M^  li.lTution  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  contains 
i,*'^ii:^  h'.^.>«h  urfft,  or  1698  square  statute  miles. 
/.•^  V"  '.-'  \',  Mr.  Gnthlhs  estimate,  it  consists  of 

Tu     -\.*-'\  .atA  .         •         871,984  statute  acres, 

t     P«  L.4  v<<  v/^  and  mountain  42^,124        „ 
W  u^Kg      *         ,         •         ♦  67,940        ,, 

Toul  1,356.048  statute  acres, 
or  *i:  ]7  viui'f*  »*«.'uU'  CL>>t,  t#«m(^  next  to  Cork  and  Gal- 
^a%.  tiM   'lutd    h.'|»*>t  t,'jusAy  lu  Ireland.    In  1831   the 

Ai«ivo  iiA."  tt  \«-r>  ct\^tt.C*A  uuffBTc,  embracing  a  part  of 
titt-  Kfcat  iiiiuiid  ^i«i;u  w'  «'  li  ^rxt^^Mli  arrofts  the  centre  of 
Um  lAiuiift,  U'^«*'.u«t  w.t'i  a  bfi^e  extent  of  wild  and 
ibuuiiuuiiuUfe  CMutitry  wiW^yji^A  tM;fi»een  the  western  verge 
"'  Miat  piaiti  uii'1  iiK  M'M.  'J  t*«  luMuritsiMi  region  consists  of 
^toiciyoi  disWtcU,  ftffpatawd  livui  one  another  by  Clew 


Bay,  a  capacious  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  whieht  nmniae 
inland  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  fVom  seven  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  at 
Westport.  The  mountain  groups  lying  south  of  Clew  Bay 
cover  the  entire  barony  of  Murrisk,  and  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  oi  the  county  into  the  highlands  of  Joyce  Country 
and  Connemara.  [Galway.]  The  area  which  they  cover 
within  the  limits  of  Mayo  is  about  fifteen  miles  by  twenty, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  level  land  about 
Westport  and  by  Clew  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  great 
Killery  Harbour  and  the  Joyce  Country  mountains,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  flat  country  constituting  the  basin  of  lochs 
Mask  and  Carra.  The  most  easterly  of  the  various  moun- 
tain groups  comprised  within  these  limits  is  constituted  by 
the  Furmnamore  and  Partry  Mountains,  which,  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Killer) » 
form  a  continuous  range  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  ri?»in^ 
abruptly  over  the  western  shores  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes.  The  elevation  of  Furmnamore,  rising  about  midway 
between  the  Killery  Harbour  and  Loch  Mask,  is  221  u  feet. 
The  other  chief  summits  of  the  range  are  Bengorrilf,  near 
its  southern  extremity,  2038  feet,  and  Slieve  Bohaun,  ter- 
minating it  on  the  north,  1294  feet. 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  ttaversod 
by  streams  descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Loch  Mask, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  aver, 
which  runs  southward  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and 
also  into  the  valley  of  the  Ayle.  The  Ayle,  running  north- 
ward through  the  first  part  of  its  course,  dips  underground 
immediately  on  emerging  from  the  mountain  district,  and, 
passing  eastward  round  the  terminus  of  the  range  for  two 
miles  under  the  limestone-rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and 
flows  southward,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  Loch  Mask.  One  of  the  sourees  of  the 
Owen  Errive  is  the  Lake  of  Glenawagh,  which  lies  in  what 
is  locally  termed  a  prison,  being  a  bowl-shaped  hollow  la 
the  northern  side  of  Furmnamore,  surrounded  bv  perpen- 
dicular precipices  I5U0  feet  high.  West  of  the  valley  of  the 
Owen  Errive  hes  the  group  of  Muilrea,  skirting  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Killery,  and  extending  inland  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  range  of  Slieve  Partry. 
Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rises  immediately  over  the  north- 
em  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  hie:hest  ground  in  the 
county,  being  2082  feet  in  altitude.  Next  in  the  ran^e. 
eastward,  is  Benberr}',  2610  feet;  between  which  and  Ben* 
gorm,  2224  feet,  lie  the  romantic  lakes  of  Dooloi^h  and 
Delphi,  with  the  shooting-lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Sli^i>. 
These  heights,  as  they  trend  eastward,  are  broken  iu\j 
numerous  lateral  valleys,  of  which  the  most  considerable  i^ 
Glen  Lawr,  watered  by  the  main  branch  of  the  0\ten 
Errive.  Above  Glen  Laur  the  highest  point  of  the  ran^c  k 
2429  feet.  Northward  from  the  immediate  group  of  Mu tin  a 
the  centre  of  the  district  of  Murrisk  rises  into  undulutini; 
hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in  height,  the  general  sloi>e 
of  the  country  being  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  diri'c- 
tion  most  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  interior  make  their 
way  through  openings  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  sea.  The 
northern  verge  of  Murrisk,  bordering  on  Clew  Bay,  is  occu- 
pied throu;rh  a  length  of  ten  miles  by  the  range  of  CtonL'h 
Patrick,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Croagh  Patrick, 
locally  called  the  Reek,  rises  immediately  from  the  water  s 
edge  in  the  centre  of  the  range  to  an  altitude  of  2610  fi^t, 
presenting  a  very  perfect  conical  outline  on  every  side,  and 
forming  by  much  the  most  conspicuous  feature  m  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  general  character  of  this  district  14 
sterile,  though  among  the  undulating  hills  of  the  central 
part  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  coar^e  pasture.  The  only 
place  having  the  character  of  anything  more  than  a  hamlet 
throughout  the  entire  tract  is  the  little  village  of  Louisburg, 
near  the  coa^t  on  the  north-west. 

The  mountainous  district  lying  north  of  Clew  Bay  is  of 
considerably  greater  area,  extending  upwards  of  forty  miUs 
from  east  to  west,  by  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Separated  from  the  range  of  the  Ox  mountains  in  Sligo  by 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  and  the  low  basin  of  Loch  Conn,  thu^ 
standing  insulated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
it  nevertheless  corresponds,  in  the  direction  of  its  priticipal 
groups,  both  with  the  range  above  mentioned  on  the  ca»r, 
and  with  that  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  on  tlie  south. 
The  Croagh  Moyle  mountains,  forming  the  most  advanced 
group  towards  the  plain,  appear  as  a  cuotinuatioa  of  tiie 
Sligo  highlands,  running  in  a  difection  from  notih-eait  to 
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south* WMt,  from  the  Tidley  of  the  Moy  to  the  head  of  Clew 
Bay  at  Newport  The  hia^hest  point  of  this  range  is  1655 
feet.  Corresponding  in  direction  with  the  Croagh  Moyle 
range  is  the  group  of  Nephin,  which  extends  from  Loch 
Fyough,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  ahout  five  miles  from  the  exterior  range,  to  the  western 
shore  of  Loch  Conn.  The  chief  summits  of  this  range, 
commencing  from  the  west,  are,  Buckorgh,  1922  feet, 
Bereen  Curragh,  2295  feet,  and  Nephin,  2G46  feet;  the 
last,  heing  the  highest  ground  in  this  district,  forms  an 
object  of  great  grandeur,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western 
verge  of  Loch  Conn.  In  the  intermediate  valley  bounded 
by  these  ranges,  which  constitutes  the  principal  pass  north- 
wards from  Newport,  lie  Luch  Beltra,  the  waters  of  which 
run  south-westward  to  Clew  Bay  at  Newport,  and  Loch 
Lavalla,  which  dischaiges  itself  north-eastward  into  Loch 
Conn,  the  latter  lying  within  the  mountain-pass  of  Barn- 
na-gee.  Northward  from  the  range  of  Nephin  lies  a  vast 
tract  of  comparatively  level  but  extremely  desolate  moor- 
lands, bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mov,  and  westward  by  the  nearly  semicircular  amphitheatre 
of  tne  Tyrawley  and  Nephin  Beg  mountains.  A  subordinate 
and  nearly  parallel  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract 
into  two  portions,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward 
by  the  I>Bel  river  to  Loch  Conn,  and  those  of  the  other, 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  run  west- 
ward by  the  Owenmore  river  to  the  head  of  BlacVsod  Bay. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  the  chain  north  of  this  gap  is 
from  900  to  1200  feet;  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Owenmore 
the  heights  are  loftier  and  of  a  more  striking  outline,  being 
broken  into  lateral  valleys  and  de6les,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  surroundea  by  striking  precipices.  The  chief 
heights  here  are  Slieve  Cor,  2368  feet,  Nephin  Beg,  2012 
feet,  and  Cushcamcurragh,  2262  feet ;  the  last  rises  imme- 
diately over  the  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  from  which  point  the 
range  takes  a  westerly  direction,  occupying  the  entire  pro- 
montory of  Corraun  Achil,  and  beyond  it,  rising  again  into 
ver^  bold  eminences  throughout  the  large  island  of  Achil, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  bv  a  very  narrow 
sound  running  up  between  Clew  Bay  ana  Blacksod  Har- 
bour. The  surface  of  Achil  Island  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  its  shores  are  perhaps  more  precipitous  than  any 
equal  extent  of  coast  in  the  British  islands.  At  Minaun, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  cliffs,  which  are  slightly 
overhaneing,  have  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  and  upwards; 
and  at  Keem  Head,  which  terminates  the  island  westward, 
the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rent  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  constitutes  one 
shelving  precipice  of  2222  feet,  springing  immediately  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  being  fourteen  and  twelve  miles 
in  length  respectively,  and  the  base,  which  faces  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  towards  the  south-west,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  constitutes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay,  a  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  included  between  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  chain  of  the  Nephin  Beg 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  low  peninsula  of  the  Mullet 
on  the  other.  The  Mullet,  extending  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Erris  by  an  isthmus  five 
miles  long  by  one  mile  on  an  average  in  breadth,  which 
separates  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Broadhaven,  included  between  the  Mullet  and  the 
mainland  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  north.  The  thriving 
little  town  of  Belmullet  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus,  where  it  is  only  400  yards  wide.  The  penin- 
sula is  better  tilled  and  less  desolate  than  the  mainland ; 
there  is  a  considerable  village  on  it,  called  Binghamstown, 
near  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay ;  and  Major  Bingham,  the 
chief  proprietor,  has  a  permanent  residence  farther  south. 
The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  surface  is  varied  on  the  north  by  some  inconsiderable 
eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  432  feet  in  height,  rising 
over  the  western  entrance  to  Broadhaven,  is  the  chief. 
From  its  comparatively  level  surface  and  the  facilities  for 
procuring  sea- weed  and  sand  for  manure,  this  remote  district 
possesses  great  capabiUties  of  improvement ;  but  the 
immense  tract  of  bog  and  mountain  interposed  between  it 
and  the  market^towns  of  the  interior  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  traffi&  Nevertheless  the  town  of  Belmullet, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  1825,  now  consists  of  two  streets 
of  slated  houses  and  a  neat  souare,  and  has  a  yearly 
inorMiitig  •sport  of  graiui   Dutwg  the  period  of  railway 


speculation  in  Ireland,  a  few  yean  ago,  Belmullet  waa 
much  spoken  of  as  the  terminus  of  a  great  western  railway, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  vast  desolate  tract 
lying  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Moy,  but  the  design 
has  not  been  encouraged.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bleak- 
ness and  sterility  of  the  entire  tract  lying  between  the 
shores  of  Blacksod  and  Broadhaven  bays  and  the  valley  of 
the  Moy.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Tyrawley  and  Nephin 
Bee  chain  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest  is 
Locn  Carrowmore,  five  miles  in  length,  which  discbarges  its 
waters  by  the  Owenmore  river,  famous  for  its  salmon,  into 
Tullaghan  Bay,  an  arm  of  Blacksod  Harbour.  Between 
Tullaghan  Bay  and  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  lies  the 
district  of  Ballycroy,  where  some  herds  of  the  red  deer  still 
survive.  This  part  of  Mayo  has  recently  become  pretty 
well  known,  as  the  scene  of  an  interesting  work  entitled 
*Wild  Sports  of  the  West.' 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  open  undulating  plains,  is  divided  by  a  low  range  of  emi- 
nences running  south  of  Castlebar  into  two  principal  dis- 
tricts, the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  northward  by  the 
Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla,  and  those  of  the  other  south- 
ward to  lochs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  so  to  the  sea  at 
Galway.  The  district  immediately  surrounding  Westport, 
the  waters  of  which  run  westward  to  Clew  Bay,  is  compa- 
ratively of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Moy 
from  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  contains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killalla  [Killalla]  and  Ballina.  BaUina,  the 
third  town  in  the  county,  about  six  miles  above  the  sestuary 
of  the  Mo}',  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Mayo  and 
partly  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  latter  county,  being  called 
Ardnaree.  Ballina  is  of  recent  origin,  there  having  been 
no  town  here  prior  to  1 729,  when  Lord  Tyrawley  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  industry  in  this  district  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  factory.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  baa 
however  been  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  various 
traders  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in  consequence  of  the  local 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  grain  and  provision  trades.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  seats  of  resident 
gentry.  Between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  is  Loch 
Conn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  eight  miles  in  length  by  from 
one  to  four  in  breadth,  communicating  on  the  south,  by  a 
verv  narrow  strait  in  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Pontoon, 
with  Loch  Cullin.  a  sheet  of  smaller  dimensions,  through 
which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close  to 
Foxford. 

The  little  town  of  Crossmolina,  on  the  high  road  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet,  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Conn,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  mountains,  the  latter 
constituting  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sligo  group. 
Southward  from  this  point  the  features  of  the  valley  are 
lost  in  the  wide  extended  plain  which  opens  inland.  The 
hill  of  Slieve  Carnon,  rising  to  a  height  of  855  feet,  is 
the  only  considerable  eminence  in  this  district.  Running 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  separates  the  vale  of  Castlebar  on 
the  west  from  the  oper  tract  spreadipg  eastward  into  Ros- 
common, the  former  being  watered  by  streams  terminating 
in  Loch  Cullin,  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  feeders  of  the  Moy.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through 
an  open  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
the  Ox  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating 
hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern 
verge  of  the  great  plain.  This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited* 
and  much  encumbered  with  mountain  bogs ;  towards  its 
western  extremity  however,  near  the  point  where  the  Moy, 
after  receiving  its  tributaries  from  the  southern  plain,  turns 
northwards,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  the 
small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward  from  the  low  range 
mentioned  as  bounding  the  valley  of  the  upper  Moy  the 
country  is  more  thickly  inhabited  and  more  productive. 
Under  these  eminences  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  is 
the  small  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding district  is  bleak  and  swampv,  but  the  bogs  dis* 
appear  on  travelling  westward  and  southward  into  the  pafr* 
toral  tract  extending  fVom  the  Roscommon  border  on  the 
eaitf  to  the  vidnity  of  Castlebar  on  the  westi  and  from  the 
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8li«ve  Carnon  on  the  north  to  the  horden  of  Galway  on  the 
tuullv  ThU  tract,  embracing  a  vcrv  large  extent  of  country, 
k  named  ffenerally  the  PlaiDs  of  Ma)o,  though  the  locality 
to  which  tSc  name  strictly  applies  in  confined  to  the  rich 
graxing  lands  immediately  south  of  Slicve  Carnon.  Tlie 
small  town  of  Ballybaunis  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  these  plains,  Claremorris  near  the  centre,  Hollymount  on 
the  south,  and  Ballyglass  and  Balla  on  the  west.  In  the 
DoiKhbourliood  of  the  four  last  towns  are  numerous  seats  of 
resident  nobility  and  gentry,  among  which  Castlcmacgarret, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Oraumore,  near  Claremorris,  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  tracts  of  bog  are  also  more  nu* 
merous  here  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  in- 
stances insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  country 
nevertheless,  from  the  closeness  of  the  demesnes  and  the 
quantity  of  timber,  particularly  about  Hollymount  and  Bal- 
lyglaw.  has  a  rich  appearance,  which  is  considerably 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  bchs  Mask  and  Carra  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  extended  mountain  background  on  the 
west  and  north.  South  from  Loch  Carra  and  Hollymount 
an  open  fertile  district  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Mask,  stretching  inland  without  any  incumbrance  of 
unprofitable  land  as  far  as  the  border  of  Galway.  This  tract 
contains  numerous  private  seats,  and  the  small  towns  of 
Ballinrobe,  situated  on  the  river  Robe  near  the  point  where 
it  enters  Loch  Mask ;  Cong,  situated  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  dividing  Loch  Mask  from  Loch  Corrib ;  and  Shrule, 
a  poor  village  on  the  Galway  border  near  Headford.  The 
structure  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Cong  is  situated  is  very 
remarkable,  the  entire  waters  of  lochs  Mask  and  Carra 
passing  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  which  can  in  some 
places  oe  approached  by  natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  depth  of  forty  feet  from  the  surface,  to  the  lower  basin 
of  Loch  Corrib.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
striking  from  the  extent  of  water  on  all  sides,  and  the 
grand  mountain  boundaries  rising  immediately  over  the 
western  shores  of  both  lakes. 

The  district  surrounding  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  contains 
the  towns  of  West  port  and  Newport,  the  former  situated  on 
a  small  stream  running  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  which  discharges  the  waters 
of  Loch  Beltra  into  its  north-eastern  angle.  Westport  is  a 
well  built  and  handsome  town ;  two  of  the  principal  streets 
run  parallel  to  the  river,  the  borders  of  which  are  laid 
out  as  a  public  walk,  with  rows  of  trees.  Westport  House, 
the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  by  much  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county,  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  between  it  and  the  sea.  From  Westport  to  New- 
port the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  over  with  green  pas- 
turable islands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  in  number  amounting  to  170.  The 
shore  along  the  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsula*  and  low 
promontoricH,  many  of  them  wooded,  which  greatly  increases 
the  picturesque  effect.  On  one  of  these  promontories  is 
the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel  0*Malley,  Bart.,  a  considerable 
proprietor;  and  at  Newport  also,  close  to  the  shore,  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Richard  O^Donel,  another  owner  of  large  tracts 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  scenei7  of  this  district 
is  remarkably  striking ;  the  beauty  of  the  head  of  Clew  Bay, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  islands,  in  particular,  would  appear  to 
have  been  (generally  known  from  an  early  period,  as  they 
are  di!9ti^^uished  as  *  the  Fortunate  Islands,'  in  an  Italian 
map  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  only  hat  hour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern 
coast  is  that  of  Killalla,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  five  miles  each 
way,  with  a  range  of  sandhills  extending  across  the  bottom. 
In  this  range  there  are  two  openings,  one  forming  the  bar  of 
the  Moy,  and  the  other  that  of  Killalla  harbour.  Formerly 
vessels  for  Ballina  entered  by  the  Killalla  bar,  and  sailed  by 
the  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills  to  the  pool  of  Moyne, 
where  they  discharged  by  lighters;  but  since  the  execution 
of  some  improvements  m  the  Moy  a  few  )*ear8  since,  the 
navigation  has  been  direct ;  and  vessels  of  200  tons  now 
sail  up  to  within  a  mile  of  Ballina.  From  Killalla  bay 
westward  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  rises  in 
lofty  clifls,  afiording  very  little  shelter  for  craft  of  any  kind. 
Tliere  arc  oovus  at  Balderig,  Port  Terlin,  and  Port-a-cloy, 
where  yawls  ran  be  kept,  but  these  places,  being  open  to  the 
north  and  in  imroediato  connection  with  the  main  sea,  are 
•tways  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground-swelL  The  laat,  which  it  a 


narrow  inlet  bounded  by  tteep  cliffii  of  seferal  hundred  feet 
in  height  on  both  sides,  has  a  depth  of  twenty-four  fathouiii 
at  its  mouth,  and  four  fathoms  close  in-shore.  This  iron- 
bound  coast  continues  to  Benwee  Head,  between  which  and 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mullet  is  the  entrance  to 
Broadhaven.  This  bay  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
liarbour,  the  entrance  to  the  latter  being  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  four  fathoms  water.  The  land- 
locked basin  within  runs  up  seven  miles  to  Belmullet,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  throughout.  The  only  use  to  which 
this  fine  harbour  has  been  turned  is  the  protection  of  a  fevr 
row-boats  employed  in  the  fisherv.  The  western  ahore  of 
the  Mullet  has  no  shelter  for  vessels  of  burthen  further  than 
that  afibrded  in  western  gales  by  an  open  anchorage  under 
the  lee  of  the  Inniskea  islands  in  the  offing.  The  shores  of 
the  great  bay  of  Blacksod  Harbour  affora  numerous  excel* 
lent  roadsteads  and  several  sheltered  s^^ots  well  adapted  for 
landing  cargoes.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Tarmon  har- 
bour, EUy  harbour,  and  Salleen  harbour,  on  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula ;  Belmullet  and  Cleggan,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  and  Tallaghan  bay  and  the  sound  of  Achil,  on  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.  The  side  of  Achil  facing  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  is  mostly  a  cliiT  with  no  shelter  for  any  larger 
craft  than  boats,  which  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in 
one  or  two  coves.  The  southern  shore  of  Corraun  Achil  is 
also  for  the  most  part  ironbound.  Neither  ia  there  any 
good  shelter  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Murrisk  bounding  the 
lower  part  of  Clew  day  on  Uie  south ;  but  the  upper  end 
abounds  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchorages, 
among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  New- 
port and  Westport  The  mouth  of  the  bay  also  being  covered 
for  one- third  of  its  breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin 
enjoys  a  considerable  shelter  from  the  prevalent  run  of  the 
sea.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk  between  Clew 
Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  is 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  in  four  fathoms  water  undt^r 
the  lee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the  offing.  Innisbofin,  an- 
other island  constituting  part  of  this  county,  cdthough  lying 
moreofi"  the  coast  of  Galway,  possesses  a  tolerable  harbimr, 
which  was  esteemed  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  small  block- 
house, the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  Killery  har- 
bour has  been  described  under  the  head  Galway.  Small 
piers  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time,  at  costa  vorv- 
ing  from  100/.  to  2000/.,  at  Killalla,  Belmullet,  Sallct-h, 
Tarmon,  BuUsmouth,  Achil  Sound,  Clare  Island,  Oldhead, 
Innisturk,  and  Bundurra. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  the  county  is  the  Moy.  An 
extended  system  of  inland  navigation  has  been  proposed 
[Connaught],  but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  canals  within  the 
county. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  the  want  of  good  loada  beou 
more  felt,  or  have  their  advantages  been  more  fUUy  exhi- 
bited than  in  Mayo.  In  1802  there  was  no  road  whatever 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  in  winter  through  western 
Tyrawley  and  the  entire  of  Erris,  a  tract  equal  in  area  to 
many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  the  district  about  Ballina 
was  very  ill  supplied  with  means  of  communication.  Roads 
have  now  been  constructe<l,  partly  by  government  and  partly 
by  grand  jury  assessments,  through  both  these  districts,  the 
chief  lines  being  from  Castlebar  to  Belmullet  through  the 
centre  of  Tyrawley,  and  from  Killalla  and  Ballina  eastward 
by  Swiueford  towards  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Other  good  roads,  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  by  the  Puntoun, 
and  from  Ballina  by  CrossmoUna  to  Belmullet,  have  also 
been  recently  constructed.  The  district  of  Murrisk  ha» 
also  been  opened  by  a  new  an)}  excellent  road  from 
Westport  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  harbour,  where  it  join^ 
the  line  of  government  road  through  Connemara.  Tlie 
western  parts  of  Murrisk  are  still  unprovided  with  sufficient 
means  of  communication,  and  part  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  next  to  hocti  Mask 
is  altogether  impassable  for  carriages.  The  champaign  part 
of  the  county  is  in  general  well  opened,  the  principal  line 
of  road  being  that  which  leads  from  Westport  and  Castle- 
bar through  Hollymount  towards  Tuam. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  quantity  of  wet 
surface  exposed,  the  climate  of  the  western  districts  is  damp 
and  ungenial.  The  level  part  of  the  country^  having  the 
protection  of  so  great  a  barrier  of  mountain  in  the  directiota 
of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lying  open  towards  the  east 
and  south,  ei\joya  a  climate  as  mild  aa  most  of  the  midlaml 
oounties.    From  the  xemaina  of  ittbmarine  foiettt  on  tte 
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coast  and  the  quantities  of  bo^-timber  found  on  the  Bides 
of  the  most  exposed  mountains  in  Murrisk  and  Erris,  it 
would  appear  that  trees  formerly  flourished  throughout 
the  western  district,  where  it  is  found  very  difficult  at 
present  to  rear  plantations  even  in  the  most  sheltered 
spots. 

OMlogy.^The  geological  structure  of  Mayo  resembles, 
in  its  general  features,  that  of  Galway,  exhibiting  an  ar- 
rangement of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  skirting  a  lime- 
stone basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district  and  the 
field  of  limestone  are  co-extensire,  the  primary  and  second- 
ary formations  being  confined  to  Erris  and  western  Tyraw- 
ley  on  the  north,  and  to  Murrisk  on  the  south.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  in  many  of  the  western  bays  of  Ireland  the 
rock  which  fi>rms  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of 
the  floBtz  limestone,  while  the  projecting  promontories 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  each  are  composed  of 
primary  or  transition  rocks.  This  observation  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  Clew  Bay,  where  the  sea  reaches  to  the  verge 
of  the  limestone  plain  between  lofty  promontories  of  pri- 
mary rock  on  each  side,  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  being  manifested  by  a  multitude  of  hmestone  islands 
rising  round  its  upper  extremity.  The  eskers  which  occur 
throughout  the  limestone  plain  near  Westport  exhibit 
traces  of  a  current  setting  towards  Clew  Bay.  Near  Loch 
Conn  and  Killalla  they  indicate  a  current  running  north- 
ward in  the  line  of  the  Moy.  The  verges  of  the  plain  are, 
as  is  usual  in  simUarly  situated  districts,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous subterraneous  channels,  remarkable  instances  of 
which  occur  at  0>ng,  and  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Ayle  and  Owendaff,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  subter- 
ranean course  of  two  miles  near  Shrule,  where  it  forms 
the  county  boundary.  The  MuUinmore  also,  a  stream  de- 
scending from  Nephin,  runs  underground  for  about  three 
miles. 

The  southern  half  of  Murrisk,  embracing  the  Furm- 
namore,  Partry,  and  Muilrea  groups,  belongs  to  the  grau- 
wacke  series ;  towards  the  plain  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle, 
a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  lies  between  the  clay-slate  of 
this  formation  and  the  fiosts  limestone.  Patches  of  lime- 
stone also  occur  in  some  places  in  this  valley.  The  northern 
division  of  Murrisk  consists  mainly  of  mica-slate  with  pro- 
trusions of  granite  and  quartz,  bordered  along  the  north- 
western coast  towards  Clew  Bay  by  a  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  opposite  island  of  Clare,  overlying  the  granite  of  which 
the  nucleus  of  that  island  consists.  Of  the  quartz  protru- 
sions in  the  mica-slate  field  of  northern  Murrisk,  the  chief 
is  the  peak  of  Croagh  Patrick.  The  exterior  ranges  of  the 
northern  mountain  district  consist  chiefly  of  old  red  sand- 
stone interposed  between  the  mica-slate  of  the  primary  field 
of  Tyrawley  and  Erris  and  the  flcBtz  limestone  of  the  cham- 
paip^n.  This  tract  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  formation 
which  shows  itself  in  the  north-west  of  Murrisk  and  in  Clare 
Island.  It  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  Corraun 
Achil,  a  portion  of  the  range  of  Nephin  Bay,  and  the  entire 
group  of  Croagh  Movie,  iVom  which,  sweeping  northward 
between  the  base  of  Great  Nephin  and  Loch  Conn,  it  fi)rms 
the  boundary  between  the  mica-slate  field  and  the  limestone 
of  the  valleyof  the  Moy  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Tyrawley.  The  mica-slate  field,  as  it  stretches  northward, 
recedes,  and  near  the  coast  constitutes  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  district  about  Broadhaven.  The  limestone  tract  has 
a  corresponding  extension  in  that  direction,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  north-eastern  Tyrawley,  but  nowhere  reach- 
ing to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  extensive 
field  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  reaching  from 
the  nortn-east  of  Erris  to  Killalla.  Throughout  the  great 
mica-slate  field,  comprising  all  Erris,  the  Mullet,  the  island 
of  Achil,  and  southern  Tyrawley  as  far  eastward  as  great 
Nephin,  granite  and  quartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  generally  constituting  the  loftiest  and  most 
striking  elevations  of  the  different  mountain-chains.  Granite 
again  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Moy  in 
the  Slieve  Gamph  mountains  over  Fox  ford,  supporting 
flanks  of  mica-slate  as  in  the  opposite  range  of  Nephin. 
Throughout  the  primary  district  iron-ore  is  abundant,  and 
bloomertes  have  been  worked  near  Tallaghan  bay  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Deel,  but  are  now  given  up  from  want  of 
fuel.  Indications  of  coal  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in 
Slieve  Camon,  and  deposits  of  manganese  occur  near  West- 
port,  but  at  present  there  are  no  mining  operations  carried 
on  in  this  county  beyond  the  quarrying  of  slates     Marble 


susceptible  of  a  good  |)o1ish  has  been  raised  in  several  parts 
of  the  barony  of  Murrisk. 

Soilf  ^. — The  soils  of  the  champaign  tract  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  other  limestone  districts :  the  best  lie 
about  Balla,  Claremorris,  and  Hollymount  on  the  south, 
and  round  Ballina  on  the  north.  Towards  the  Sliso  and 
Roscommon  borders  the  soil  is  light  and  mooir ;  it  is  light 
also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Galw(.y,  but  of  a  deep  and  rich  quality  near  Cong  and  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Mask. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Westport  have  been  for  the  most  part  reclaimed  from  a 
comparatively  moory  state ;  but  more  northward  towards 
Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oats.  Throughout  both  mountain  districts, 
north  and  south  of  Clew  Bay,  cultivation  only  occurs 
in  detached  patches.  In  Murrisk  however  and  Tyrawley 
are  good  tracts  of  upland  pasture  which  answer  well  tbr  the 
breeding  of  young  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the  fiittenins 
of  stock.  The  common  fisnce  throughout  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county  is  the  dry  stone-wall,  or  in  the  moory 
parts  sod-ditches.  In  the  central  district  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Galway  sod-ditehes  and  quickset-hedges  are 
general,  but  wherever  stones  can  be  easily  had,  £y  walls 
are  preferred  by  the  country  farmers.  The  fbllowing  table 
exhibits  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  principal  market-towns  in 
the  under-mentioned  years.  The  oats  ^rown  in  Mayo  are  of 
a  superior  quality,  but  the  wheat  is  m  general  inferior  to 
that  of  Galway : — 


Whrnt. 

OaU. 

Barley. 

Ctoas.; 

(tons.) 

(lous.) 

1826. 

1835. 
18 

1S26. 

1835. 

1826. 

1833. 
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The  coast  fishery,  which  might  be  rendered  very  produo- 
tive,  gave  occasional  occupation,  in  1836,  to  3768  fishermen. 
The  craft  employed  consisted  of  4  half-decked  vessels,  1 2 
open  sail-boats,  and  677  row-boats.  The  principal  fishing- 
bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Downpatrick  Head  and 
Broadhaven,  at  about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  in  30  to  45 
fathoms  water,  where  turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  bake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broa&aven  (insular  rocks 
in  the  offing  of  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  South  Inniskea 
is  another  bank,  in  18  to  30  fiithoms  water,  on  which  the 
same  fish  abound.  From  40  to  50  miles  due  west  of  Achil 
Head  some  fish  are  taken  [Galway]  ;  but  this  fishery,  re- 
quiring vessels  of  a  better  sort  than  are  here  in  use,  has 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Blacksod  Bay  and  Clew 
Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  &c.,  and  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may 
oe  taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is 
chiefly  prosecuted,  in  the  season,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Killery  harbour. 

The  principal  river  fisheries  in  the  county  are  those  of 
the  Moy,  Ballycroy,  and  Newport  rivers.  The  salmon- 
fishery  on  the  first  lets  for  1500/.  per  annum;  the  others 
are  preserved  by  the  proprietors.  In  the  Newport  river 
salmon  are  in  perfect  order  all  the  year  round. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  remote  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  than  in  the  plain. 
From  6d.  to  8d.  a  day  for  100  working  days  in  the  year  is 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  most  parts  of  the  county ;  but 
in  some  districts  the  working  days  do  not  average  more 
than  30  in  the  vear.  There  is  much  wretchedness  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
although  the  people  of  the  mountainous  western  districts,  in 
years  of  ordinary  productiveness,  are  rather  better  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  residents  on  the  plain, 
they  have  occasionally,  especially  in  Erris  and  Achil,  been 
reduced  to  an  extremity  01  distress  scarcely  ever  experienced 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  by  failures  in  their  crops. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  resident  gentry :  of  the  no* 
bilitv,  the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  Lord  Oranmore  are  the  only 
residents. 
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Tbt  mtnviMtart  of  Uimiis  to  curM  oo  to  a  eontidenblo 
txtont  hj  Um  eonntry  people:  tbo  doCh  is  ffeDcrmlly  told 
l(ioon  by  tbo  mall  maottfteCareri*  and  bleaebed  in  other 
eountieB.  At  Belclare  near  Wettport  are  factories  on  a 
large  scale  for  linen  and  eolton  fabrica.  There  is  also 
throughoat  the  coanty  the  usual  home  mannlacture  of 
fhexes  and  coarse  woollens.  In  1831  there  vere  in  Mayo  16 
bleachen,  10  recd-makers  ]'30  wearers.  5  brewers*  II 
corn-dealers  ^  tobarronius,  3  maltsters,  58  millers,  and 
154eooperk 

Mayo  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Erris  (half  barony) 
on  tfa»  north-west,  containinir  only  hamlets  and  Tillages: 
TyroMrtetf  on  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Ballina, 
population  (independent  of  the  portion  in  Slizo)  5510;  i 
killalla,  pop.  1125:  and  Croasroolina,  pop.  1431:  Gallen  on  I 
the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of  Koxfonl,  pop.  iU6S, 
and  Swmeford,  pop.  813:  Cartello  on  the  east,  containing 
the  town  of  Ballagbadereen.  pop.  1 147 :  Ctanmorh*  on  the  • 
south-east,  containing  the  town  of  Clareroorris,  pop.  1476: 
Ktlmaine  on  the  south,  containing  the  town  of  Ballinrobe, 
pop.  2604,  and  the  Tillage  of  Shrule,  pop.  507  :  Carra  in 
the  centre,  containing  the  town  of  Castlebar  [Castlebar], 
pop.  6373,  and  Tillage  of  Minola,  pop.  45U :  Alum'ik  on  the 
south-west,  containing  tlie  town  of  Westport,  pop.  4448: 
and  BurrUhoole  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  New- 
port, pop.  1235. 

Castlebar  is  the  only  corporate  town  in  the  county:  its 
charter  bears  date  the  1 1  th  of  James  I.  The  corporation  is 
now  extinct. 

Westport  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
The  exports  of  com,  meal,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  m  1836,  amounted  to  11,800  tons,  of  the  value  of 
87,805/. :  the  imports  in  the  same  year,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  coals,  iron,  sugar,  flax-seed,  tallow,  and  salt, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,51 7/. 

Ballina  has  also  a  large  and  increasing  trarle  in  agricul- 


tvnl  pfodoee.  The  raporta  in  1S36  aaoonted  to  nearly 
9000  tons  of  eocn  and  meal  and  500  tons  of  provisions,  of  a 
value,  inclnding  a  small  export  of  kelp,  bide*,  and  feathers, 
of  70,568/.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  to  tbo 
value  of  13,532/. 

The  exports  from  Newport  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
the  value  of  2269/.,  and  consisted  wholly  of  com.  Tbeie 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports.  In  the  same 
year  the  exports  firom  Belmullet  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2940/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Mayo  was  represented  by  four  members, 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Castlebar.  The 
representat ion  is  now  limited  to  the  two  eoon ty  members.  I  n 
1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1 350  voters.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Castlebar ;  and  quarter-sessions  at  Castlebar,  West- 
port,  Ballina.  Claremorris,  and  Ballinrobe.  On  Januarv  1, 
1836,  the  police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  7  cbief 
constables  of  the  first  class,  2  seoond-class  ditto,  46  con- 
stables, 203  subcons tables,  and  15  horse,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining which  establishment  amounted,  for  the  year  1835, 
to  10,142/.  13#.  Id.,  of  which  4853/.  16«.  4dL  was  chargeable 
against  the  county.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  charged 
with  criminal  offences  who  were  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  1115,  of  whom  1002  were  males 
and  153  were  females.  Of  these  230  males  and  1 1  females 
could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  3U6 
males  and  42  females  could  read  only,  437  males  and  h5 
females  couUl  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  remainder 
the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  district  lu- 
natic asylum  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Castlebar,  and  there  are  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  towns  and  large  villages.  In  1836  there 
were  four  newspapers  published  in  this  county,  to  which 
50,925  stamps  were  issued  during  that  year.  There  are 
seven  barracks  in  the  county,  affording  accommodation  f>r 
1200  men,  but  they  are  only  partially  occupied  at  present. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     • 
Under  Act  of  1812     . 
Under  Act  55  Gea  III.,c.  120 
Under  Act  I  WilL  IV.,  c  19  . 
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140,000 
237.371 
293,112 
366,328 


JJisioriff  ifr. — ^Tbis  county  formed  part  of  the  grant  made 
by  King  Henry  IL  to  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgbo  about 
the  year  1180.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  possessor 
had  very  soon  made  a  permanent  settlement,  as  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  rcicn  of  King  Henry  IIL,  the  then  king  of 
Con  naught  made  a  journey  to  England  to  complain  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  family  of  the  Burkes.  The 
lord -justice  of  Ireland  was  on  that  ocrasion  commanded  to 
'  root  out  that  unjust  plantation,  which  Hubert,  earl  of 
Kent,  had,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness,  planted  in  those 
parts ;'  but  the  command  was  never  actca  on,  Richard  de 
Burgbo  having  obtained  a  new  grant  of  all  Con  naught 
after  the  death  of  O'Connor,  the  then  king.  There  is  very 
Iiitle  known  of  the  sub^eque^t  proceedings  of  the  settlers 
until  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  surcee<ling  the  assas- 
BinaUon  of  William  de  Bun^ho,  earl  of  Ulster,  in  a-d.  1333. 
r Belfast.]  About  this  time  Mayo  was  a  county,  as  appears 
by  a  roll  of  the  4'Jlh  Edward  III..  preserAcd  in  the  chancer}' 
of  Irfisif)'].  It  fell  away  however  from  all  subjection  to  the 
E^^ll«h  law  immwliatcly  after  the  murder  of  the  earl;  for 
••/rne  of  the  )ounger  branches  of  the  Burke  family,  seeing 
thit  the  *'nnre  nrovinre  of  Cf>nninght  would  be  inherited 
by  b  ft  infant  claughter  (who  afterwards  married  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  ho  gave  the  crown  its  title  to  the 
tnhentance  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.),  seized  upon  the 
rountics  of  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  and,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  u^iirpati'm.  not  only  ca5t  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  law.  but  renounced  their  English  names 
an-1  habits,  ident:r)ing  th«>m*^elres  and  their  followers  in 
all  reelects  with  the  native  lri»h.  The  name  chosen  by  i 
"  *  ^»d  de  Burgbo,  who  aeuEe<l  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam  i 
%  or  MacWilliam  '  the  farther,*  to  distinguish  his  I 


family  from  that  of  MacWilliam  Eighter,  or  '  the  hither.* 
who  had  in  like  manner  usiurped  Galway. 

All  the  followers  of  the  family  in  the  county  followed  his 
example.  The  D*Exesters,  or  D'Exons,  took  the  name  of 
Mac  Jordan :  the  N  angles,  or  family  of  De  Angulo,  took 
that  of  MacCostello;  and  of  the  inferior  families  of  the  De 
Burghos.  some  took  the  names  of  MacHubbard,  MacDavid. 
MacPhilben.  &c.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day  continued  to  eserct>e 
the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  Many  families 
from  Galway  and  Ulster  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  successive  chiefs,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  perK»d 
that  the  first  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  prevalent 
names  at  present  in  the  county — Blake,  Brown,  Kirwan. 
Macdonnell,  &c.— is  to  be  referred.  The  first  step  towartls 
a  return  to  English  law  and  manners  was  made  in  15r^. 
when  the  then  MacWiUiam,  accompanied  by  the  O^Malley 
and  a  number  of  the  clan  Donnell,  came  to  Galway  and 
made  his  submission,  consenting  to  pay  260  marks  per 
annum  for  his  country,  and  to  allow  his  followers  to  IxWd 
bv  English  tenure.  This  chieftain  is  described  by  S;r 
Henry  Sidney,  who  received  his  submission,  as  unable  to 
speak  English,  though  conversing  fluently  in  Latin.  Tlic 
county  was  shortly  aflcr  again  declared  shire  ground.  The 
Burkes  however  soon  began  to  repine  under  the  new  g«>- 
yemment,  and,  after  many  complaints,  broke  into  rebellion, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  clan  Donnella,  Joyce*, 
and  other  families  in  the  south  of  the  county.  To  appease 
these  tumulu  Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe 
on  the  12th  JuW,  lu86,  and  having  razed  several  castles  of 
the  Burkes  and  Macdonnells,  and  given  tbo  rebels,  who 
had  been  joined  by  a  body  of  2000  Scottish  islesmen,  a 
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signal  defeat  at  Ardnarce,  on  the  Mov,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  county  to  tranquillity.  The  old  families  of 
Mayo,  in  general)  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and 
the  succeeding  vara,  and  very  extensive  forfeitures  were 
the  consequence.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  M^ar 
of  the  Revolution  extended  to  19.294  acres,  of  an  estimated 
total  value,  at  that  time,  of  37,598/.  3«.  The  families  of 
Burke,  Browne,  and  Dillon  were  those  chiefly  affected. 
During  these  troubles  however  Mayo  was  not  the  scene  of 
any  muitary  operations  of  importance ;  the  only  memorable 
event  of  that  kind,  since  the  battle  of  Ardnaree,  being  the 
invxsion,  by  the  French,  under  General  Humbert,  in  1798. 
The  invading  force  cousisted  of  1100  rank  and  file  only; 
but  such  was  the  alarm  caused  by  their  unexpected  descent, 
that  they  easily  carried  the  towns  of  Killalla  and  Ballioa ; 
and,  being  joined  bv  a  lai'ge  body  of  the  peasantry,  defeated 
General  Lake,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  before  the  town 
ofCastlebar.  [Gastlbbar.]  The  surrender  of  the  invading 
force  at  Ballinamuck  however  soon  restored  tranquillity. 
[Lritrim.] 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
There  are  round  towers  at  Killalla,  Turlogh,  Meelick,  and 
Balla.  At  Cong  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  oi  igin- 
ally  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  and  re-edified  by  O'Con- 
nor in  the  twelfth.  An  archiepiscopal  crozier  of  surprisingly 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  by  command  of  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  the  father  of  Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of 
Ireland,  and  preserved  at  Cong  until  very  recently,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy.  At  Bally- 
haunis  are  the  ruius  of  a  largely  endowed  abbey  founded  by 
the  family  of  Nangle.  Very  fine  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
friary  at  Moyne,  founded  by  William  de  Burgho,  are  still 
standing.  Rosserk  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  another  very 
sUiking  ruin.  Rathbran,  also  near  the  Moy,  but  of  which 
all  traces  have  now  disappeared,  was  a  foundation  of  the 
Jordans,  the  remains  of  whose  castles  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  barony  of  Gallon.  The  remains  of  Ballin- 
tubber  abbey,  seven  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  are  among  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Cathal  O'Connor  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Numerous  other  remains  of  religious 
houses  founded  by  the  families  of  De  Burgh,  O'Malley, 
and  Nangle,  throughout  the  county,  are  enumerated. 

The  military  antiquities  are  not  in  general  of  much  ex- 
lent  or  interest.  Carrig*a«Nile,  near  Newport,  is  said  to  ' 
have  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  0*Mulley,  a  (laughter  of  | 
that  MacWilliam  who  submitted  in  1573,  still  commonly 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Giana  Naile,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  against  the  English,  especially  by 
sea.  Doona  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  TuUaghan  bay,  was 
another  seat  of  the  O'Malleys,  and  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent :  so  also  is  Inver  Castle,  on  the  shore  of 
Broadhaven,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
On  a  detached  rock,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  are  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Doonbriste,  or  '  Broken  Castle,*  so  called 
from  certain  remains  of  an  antient  building  on  the  cliff, 
corresponding  exactly  with  other  ruins  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  detached  rock,  standing  in  the  sea  about  300  yards 
off,  which  is  hence  inferred  to  have  parted  from  the  main- 
land in  some  convulsion  of  nature.  None  of  the  other  feudal 
remains  are  worth  notice. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  hy  grand  jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  27,05 1^  14^  7^., 
of  which  6003/.  }4s.  1^.  was  for  repayment  of  government 
loans,  5565/.  7#.  9d,  for  policd  9457/.  9#.  6^.  for  public 
institutions,  and  salaries,  &c.,  and  6025/.  3«.  2^i.  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges. 

{Statistical  Survey  of  Mayo,  Dublin,   1 802 ;    Frazer's 
Guide  through  Ireland,  Dublin,  1838  ;    Second  Report  of 
Railway  Commissionere  /or  Ireland;    Cox's  History  of 
Ireland ;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers,) 
MAYOR.    [Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales.] 
MAYOW.    [Chemistry.] 
MAYPU.    [Chile.] 
MAZANDBRAN.    [Persia.] 

M  AZARIN,  Cardinal.  {Anne  of  Austria;  Louis  XIV.] 
MAZEPPA,  Hetman  (that  is,  commander-in-chief)  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  has  become  celebrated  by  a 
poem  of  Lord  Byron,  which  has  for  its  subject  his  extraor- 
dinary adventure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
in  Podolia,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  pagd  at  the  court 
of  KingJohn  Casimir  (who  reigaed  1648-'1688)|  where  he 
P.  C^  Na  910. 


acquired  some  education.    On  his  return  to  his  native  pro- 
vince he  earned  on  an  intrigue  mih  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
neighbours.     Beinj^  surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  he 
was  bound  by  his  orders,  according  to  the  current  story, 
to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam  in  a  half  savage 
state    about    the   Ukraine,   and  the  animal   was   turned 
loose.      The    frightened    horse    ran    with    his    unwilling 
burden,  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  where 
Mazeppa,    who  was    in   a    senseless    state,   was  released 
from   his  dangerous  position.    Being  restored   to    health 
by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Cossacks,  he  entered  into  their 
service,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  supreme 
commander.  This  romantic  story  of  the  horse  scorns  scarcely 
credible,  and  one  might  reasonably  doubt  if  a  man  could 
escape  with  his  life  under  such  circumstances.    The  point 
has  at  last  been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  Passek,  which  were  lately  pub- 
lished in  Polish.     According  to  that  author,  Mazeppa  was 
bound  by  the  offended  husband  to  the  same  horse  on  which 
he  had  come  to  pay  his  addresses  to  ihe  wife.     The  horse, 
being  let  loose,  carried  its  master  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  shame  which  Mazeppa  felt  at  having  been  exposed 
in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and 
retire  among  the  Cossacks.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mazeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  great  courage, 
natural  abilities,  and  surae  acquirements,  so  that  he  became 
general-adjutant  and  secretary  of  Hetman  Samoilowich, 
and  after  his  death  in  16S7  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by 
King  Stephen  Battory  (who  died  in  1586),  rebelled  against 
Poland  in  1648,  and  being  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
as  an  independent  nation,  they  submitted  to  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  in  1G54,  on  condition  that  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges  should  be  preset ved.  But  the  Muscovites  soon 
began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  con- 
vert the  Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other 
parts  of  then-  empire.  Mazeppa,  who  was  much  in  favour 
with  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  many 
eminent  services,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  strong  but 
useless  representations  against  their  violation.  The  victories 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  induced  Mazeppa,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  a^e,  for  he  was  then  about  seventy,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  Charles  promised  to  establish  if  Mazeppa 
would  join  him  with  his  forces.  The  negotiation  was  dis- 
covered by  two  colonels  of  the  Cossack  army,  named  Iskra 
and  Koczubey,  who  reported  it  to  Peter  the  Great.  Peter 
was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa*s  fidelity,  that  he  gave 
up  both  the  colonels  as  calumniators  to  Mazeppa,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles 
turned  from  the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  was  pur- 
suing, to  the  south,  in  order  to  join  Mazeppa  and  spend  the 
winter  in  the  rich  Ukraine,  but  the  disasters  which  befell 
his  army  on  a  march  during  the  severe  winter  of  1708-9 
reduced  it  to  a  wretched  condition ;  whilst  the  designs  of 
Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  Baturin,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  tne  troops  of  Peter,  and 
Mazeppa,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  joine<l  Charles  with  an 
inconsiderable  force.  Afler  the  battle  of  Pultava  he  retired 
with  Charles  to  the  Turkish  territory,  where  he  died  soon 
aAer. 

MAZZUOLI.    [Parmigiano] 

MEACO,  or  KIO.    [Japan.] 

MEAD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  born  near  London  in 
1675,  and  after  studying  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  continental  schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Padua  in  1695.  On  his  return  to  England,  obtain- 
ing considerable  reputation  in  his  practice,  he  was  appointed 
in  1703  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  1711 
anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons*  Hall.  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  phy- 
sician to  George  II.'  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffc,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned 
physician  of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his 
public  offices.  He  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
which  he  obtained  from  his  practice,  in  the  patronage  of 
science  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  pictures,  and  a 
very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  greater 
part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.    He  died  in  1754. 

Mead*»  principal  works  are. '  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
^  Vol.  XV.-- P 
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Poisons,'  London,  1702;  '  Do  imperio  solis  et  lunsd  in  cor- 
pora humana,  et  morbis  inde  oriundis,'  1 704 ;  *  A  short  Dis- 
course concerning  Pestilential  Contagion,'  1720,  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  reference 
to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Mar- 
seille, for  the  prevention  of  which  Mead  recommended  the 
most  rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  and  disinfection. 
Some  papers  on  Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physi- 
cians, from  which  he  inferred  many  interesting  fiotcts  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.    '  On  the  Scurvy,'  1 749 ;  this 
was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
of  ventilating  the  hoios  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by 
Sutton.    'On  Small-pox  and  Measles,'  1748;  containing 
a  full  account  of  inoculation,  of  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  first  experiments  in  this  country  on  some  condemned 
prisoners.    '  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insignioribus 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,'  1748;  '  Monita  et  PrsBcepta 
Medica,'  1751,  containing  a  general  summary  of  his  medical 
experience.    All  these  works,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, passed  through  several  editions  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

(Authentic  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  by 
Matthew  Maty,  MJ).,  8vo.,  London,  1755.) 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.    [Colchicum.] 

MEADOWS  are  properly  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  being  kept  moist  by  their  situation,  and  also 
occasionally  floodea  bv  the  rise  of  the  waters,  are  best 
ailapted  for  the  growth  of  grass,  and  are  generally  mown 
for  hay.  Some  meadows  of  great  extent,  belonging  to  a 
community  or  district,  in  which  every  inhabitant  has  a 
right  to  send  his  cattle  to  graze,  under  certain  regulations, 
are  never  mown. 

When  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  right  of  common 
pasture  is  not  very  great,  they  fVequently  agree  among 
themselves  to  abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  in 
spring,  and,  dividing  them  into  portions,  each  makes  hay  of 
his  share ;  after  which  the  cattle  are  admitted  in  common 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Thus  a  common  meadow 
is  converted  into  a  Lammas  meadow,  that  is,  a  meadow 
which  becomes  a  common  pasture  after  the  1st  of  August, 
this  beine  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  hay  has 
been  made  and  secured. 

When  meadows,  are  private  property  they  become  much 
more  valuable.  The  flooding  is  encouraged  or  prevented, 
ncconling  to  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  artificial 
irrigation  is  adopted.  [Irrigation.]  If  they  are  exposed 
to  be  too  often  inundated,  they  are  protected  by  dams  and 
sluices. 

The  herbage  of  low  wet  meadows  is  generally  coarser 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  of  those  which  lie  higher: 
hence  upland  hay,  as  it  is  called,  is  preferred  for  the  better 
sort  of  cattle.  Good  grass  land,  to  which  the  floods  never 
rise,  is  often  called  meadow  land  when  the  natural  herbage 
is  permanent,  and  frequently  made  into  hay. 

Upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  good  hay.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention 
is  required  to  make  them  most  productive.  Not  being 
annually  recruited  by  flooding,  they  would  soon  degenerate 
if  some  pains  were  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  natural  fer- 
tility. This  may  be  done  in  various  ways :  the  most  obvious 
is  to  recruit  them  frequently  with  the  richest  animal  and 
ve'.retable  manure,  which,  beins  spread  over  the  surface  at 
a  tune  when  showers  are  abundant,  that  is,  either  early  in 
»;>rtrj)^  or  immediately  after  midsummer,  is  washed  down  to 
xUit  rfK)ts  of  the  gnus.  A  rapid  growth  is  thus  produced, 
Hiiirh  it  icxin  perceived  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  a 
ini'^td  iW  which  has  been  manured  with  that  of  one  left  in 
jts  natural  state.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  agricul- 
t'iriil  authom  that  the  produce  of  hay  is  greater  when  the 
ifK-u'lowft  are  mown  every  year,  provided  they  be  occasion- 
H  \y  fiijnured,  than  when  mown  and  depastured  alternately. 
But  ttM*  proriuctiveiK'M  of  a  meadow  depends  entirely  on 
tine  rirrum>tau<-i>f  of  sr^il  and  situation.  A  meadow,  the 
yji\  of  wni«:h  u  naturally  of  a  rich  nature,  and  adapted  to 
pr<i«iu«:«;  fifii*  jfra^Ma,  may  be  mown  >«rar  after  year  without 
any  iierr«ptible  change  in  the  quality  of  the  hay;  while 
another  of  inferior  quality  rf^juires  to  be  occasionally 
cropped  t\iMie,  to  clufck  the  growth  of  tlic  coarser  grasses, 
and  toalluw  the  finer  to  riM.  Aa  to  the  eflfect  of  taking  off 
the  bay  by  mowing  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  bite  of 
cattle,  thm  is  little  difference,  except  that  in  ptaturing  the 
vnaa  is  vipMt^dJy  cioppod  cIom  to  th*  grottnd  it  soon  m  it 


rues  to  such  a  height  that  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  can  sever  it. 
It  conseouently  spreads  by  the  roots,  and  the  pile  becomes 
closer.  The  urine  of  the  catUe  greatly  promotes  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot  dry  weather  it  doea 
more  harm  than  good.  The  dung,  when  drooped  on  the 
grass,  is  of  little  or  no  value  compared  with  wmtt  it  would 
be  if  mixed  up  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  diffused  through 
water  in  a  tank.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  practice  to 
employ  women  and  children  to  collect  the  fresh  dung  in 
the  pastures,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  heap  of  earth  where  it 
may  be  covered  up,  or  to  a  tank  where  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  soiling  has  been  extensively 
adopted ;  that  is,  all  the  grass  is  mown  and  carried  every 
day,  in  a  green  state,  to  cows  or  horses  tied  up  ia  a  stable. 
By  this  means  all  the  advantage  of  mowing  for  bay  ia 
obtained,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  manure,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid  and  diluted  atete, 
when  its  effect  is  powerful  and  certain.  So  miioh  more 
fodder  is  produced  m>m  the  land  by  the  system  of  soiling, 
that  arable  fields  are  converted  into  artificial  and  temporary 
meadowa,  in  which  the  different  species  of  grwes  are  sown, 
in  order  to  be  cut  green  or  made  into  hay ;  and  when,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  herbage  degenerates,  the  field  is 
ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved  by  this  change  of  cul- 
tivation.   [Grass  Land.] 

When  a  natural  meadow  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
grass  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  moss,  it  reouires  much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal fertility.  In  most  cases  the  shortest  method  and 
the  best  is  to  plough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during 
a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhausting  crops 
from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in  a  clean  and 
enriched  state,  by  sowing  the  best  sort  of  grass  seeds;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoculating,  or  planting  in  it  small 
tufts  of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow,  which  will  soon 
increase,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward.  But 
where  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  with  only  a  small  depth 
of  good  mould  over  it,  there  is  some  danger  in  breaking 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  much  manure 
to  reproduce  a  proper  covering  of  grass.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
preferable  practice  to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of 
instruments  which  do  not  go  deep,  but  only  tear  up  the 
surface.  If  this  is  done  early  in  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  the  whole  surface  is  brought  to  resemble  a 
fallow  field,  good  grass  seeds  may  be  immediately  sown.  If 
rich  manure,  mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  is  then  spread  over 
the  land,  and  tlie  whole  well  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  old 
and  young  grass  will  spring  up  together,  and  show  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  a  very  few  months.  It  is  prudent 
to  mow  this  renovated  meadow  before  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  are  formed,  contrary  to  a  common  notion  that  in  a 
thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to  shed,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  The  notion  is  good,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  sowing  seed  produced  on  other  ground : 
for  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil.  If 
the  grass  be  cut  before  the  flower  is  Aided,  the  roots  witl 
soon  spread,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward. 

It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  inoifferent  what  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  meadow  after  hay-making.  Horses 
invariably  produce  coarse  weeds  by  their  dung  and  urme ; 
cows  may  be  depastured  in  autumn,  as  long  as  the  surface 
is  dry ;  but  sheep  are  far  more  advantageous,  and  may  be 
kept  in  the  meaaows  at  all  times,  if  they  are  not  too  wet 
for  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  having  the  rot  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  soft 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  all  heavy  cattle  should  be  excluded  : 
every  tread  of  a  horse  or  cow  at  this  time  destroys  a  portion 
of  good  grass,  and  makes  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water 
remains,  killing  the  finer  grasses,  and  produelng  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants. 

The  meadows  which  are  to  be  mown  should  be  shut  up 
early  in  spring,  and  those  which  are  soft  and  wet  should 
have  nothing  larger  than  a  sheep  in  them  firom  November 
till  after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

MEAN.  By  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  meant 
an  intermediate  quantity  determined  by  mathematical  rules. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  finding  a  mean,  but  the 
two  principal  results  of  this  kind  are  called  the  arithmetical 
and  the  geometrical  means.  The  names  are  not  properly 
expressive  of  the  distinction  between  them,  but  they  are 
established  by  use. 

An  arithmetical  mean  is  th«  fiimplo  AtnAQBi  Ibmid  by 
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mdding  tboqiiantitles  together,  and  diyiding  by  the  number 
of  quantities.  A  geometrieal  mean  is  the  square  root  of 
the  product  of  the  quantities.  Generally,  let  there  be  a 
number  of  quantities,  x^  Xf,  x^  &o.,  and  let  0  (x^  x»  x^ 
&c.)  be  a  function  of  them  which  is  symmetrical,  that  is, 
which  is  not  altered  when  any  two  of  them  are  inter- 
changed ;  then  if  y  be  found  from  the  equation 

#  (y»  y.  yt  &c)  =  ^  (ar,,  x^,  x»  &c.), 

y  may  be  cafled  a  species  of  mean. 

The  arithmetical  mean,  or  average  (which  is  always  to  be 
understood  when  the  word  mean  is  mentioned,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified^  is  taken  to  be  the  most  probable 
result  of  a  number  of  discordant  quantities,  whicn  would 
have  been  the  same  but  for  errors  of  observation  or  expe- 
riment Thus  if  three  measures  of  the  same  length  give 
J22,  123,  and  123*4,  the  mean  of  which  is  122'8,  it  is 
presumed  that  122*6  is  more  likely  to  be  the  real  length 
which  was  attempted  to  be  measured  than  any  other.  We 
confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  pointing  out  how 
it  may  be  ascertained  what  degree  of  probability  belongs  to 
such  results. 

In  assuming  the  average  as  the  most  probable  result,  it 
is  presumed  that  any  one  measurement  ia  as  likely  to  err 
one  way  as  the  other ;  that  is^  as  likely  to  be  too  small  as 
too  great  If  nothing  but  results  be  known,  this  presump- 
tion is  justifiable;  but  if  it  be  known  that  there  is  more 
tendency  to  error  of  one  sort  than  the  other,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  found  out  by 
how  much  the  average  of  a  very  large  numbw  of  observa- 
tions would  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  Say  it  is  known 
that  in  the  long  run  the  average  will  be  incieased  *3  above 
the  truth  bv  a  greater  tendency  to  measure  too  much  than 
too  little;  then  122*8— '3,  or  122*5,  is  the  most  probable 
result  of  the  preceding  three  observations. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  observations  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  the  average  must  be  nearly  the  truth  required, 
and  the  nearer  the  agreement  of  the  observations,  the  more 
nearly.  If  the  observations  do  not  agree  well,  the  average  is 
still  more  likely  than  anything  else,  but  not  so  likely  as  before. 

We  now  show  how,  having  a  number  of  observations,  to 
determine  the  probability  that  the  truth  lies  within  a  given 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  average.  A  table  must  be  used, 
which  we  here  give  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should 
otherwise  do,  on  account  of  succeeding  articles.  Let  M  be 
the  average  of  a  number  of  observations,  and  let  M.  +  tn 
and  M  —  m  be  the  limits  of  which  it  is  required  to  know 
what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  being  between  them.  Take 
the  difference  between  M  and  each  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tion, and  add  the  squares  of  these  differences.  Multiply  100 
times  the  number  of  observations  by  m,  and  divide  by  the 
square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just  found :  take  the  number 
nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column  marked  A,  and  opposite 
td  it,  in  the  column  marked  B,  will  be  found  the  number 
of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the  degree  of  nearness 
required. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  seven  observations  give  1 0  *  03. 
10-71,  10-98,  10*26,  10*30,  10*72,  10*81,  the  average  of 
which  is  10*54,  differing  from  the  respective  observations 
by  *51,  *17,  -44,  -28,  -24,  *18,  and  '27,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  which  is  -  7239,  twice  which  is  1  *  4478,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  1  *  203.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance 
of  the  truth  lying  between  10*54  4-  '06  and  10*54  ^  *06, 
we  have  then  to  multiplv  700  by  *06,  which  gives  42,  and 
to  divide  by  1*203,  wmch  gives  34*9.  Opposite  to  35  in 
the  column  A  is  found  3794,  so  that  3794  out  of  10,000,  or 
3794  to  6206  is  the  chance  of  the  result  lying  between  the 
limits  given:  that  is,  nearly  31  to  19  against  it  If  the 
limits  proposed  had  been  10*54  +  *1  Aud  10*54^*1,700 
multiphed  by  *  1  and  divided  by  1  *  203  would  have  given 
58*2.  Opposite  to  58  in  the  table  we  find  5879,  so  that  it 
is  5879  to  4121,  or  about  59  to  41,  in  favour  of  the  result 
lying  between  10-64  and  10*44. 

In  the  preceding  rule  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  eoually  trustworthy,  or  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance whicn  would  beforehand  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  another.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  no  rule  can  be  applied  except  one  which  depends 
on  the  observer's  judgment.  He  must  make  the  different 
observations  reckon  as  different  numbers  of  observations, 
allowing  any  one  observation  to  count  as  more  than  one,  if 
he  believes  it  to  be  better  than  the  rest  Thus  suppose 
three  observations  to  give  26,  28,  and  29,  and  that  it  is 
thought  there  is  reason  to  prefer  28  to  the  others,  and  29 
to  26,  so  that  28  ranks  in  the  observer's  mind  as  being  as 
good  as  a  mean  of  eight  observations,  29  of  six,  and  26  of 
mur.  It  must  then  be  considered  that  there  have  been 
8  +  6  +  4,  or  18  observations,  of  which  8  have  given  28, 
6  have  given  29,  and  4  have  given  26.  These  numbers,  8, 
6,  and  4,  are  called  the  weights  of  the  several  observations 
28,  29,  and  26,  and  the  alteration  in  the  nreceding  rule  is  as 
follows: — In  forming  the  average,  multiply  each  observation 
by  its  weight ;  add  the  result,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  weights.  Thus  8X28  +  6X29  +  4X26^  502, 
which  divided  by  8  +  6  +  4,  or  18,  is  27*89,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  In  finding  the  probability  of  the  truth  lying 
within  given  limits  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  most 
probable  average,  let  the  average  be  M  as  before,  and  the 
limits  M  +  m  and  M  -  m ;  taiLe  the  difference  between  M 
and  each  of  the  results  of  observation,  multiply  the  sauare 
of  each  difference  by  the  weight  of  its  observation,  ana  add 
the  results.  Multiply  100  times  the  sum  of  the  weights  by 
fn,  and  divide  by  the  square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just 
found ;  take  the  number  nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column 
marked  A,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  column  marked  B  will 
be  found  the  number  of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the 
degree  of  nearness  required.  Thus  if  in  the  preceding 
instance  we  ask  what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  lying 
between  27*89  +  *2  and  27*89  ->  *2,we  observe  that  27 '89 
differs  from  the  several  resulU  by  1  *  89,  *  1 1,  and  1*11,  the 

Snares  of  which  multiplied  by  4, 8,  and  6,  and  the  results 
ded  together,  give  21*7778,  twice  which  is  43*5556,  the 
square  root  of  wmch  is  6*600.  And  100  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  or  1800,  multiplied  by  *  2,  is  360,  which  divided 
by  6  *  6  gives  54  *  6.  Opposite  to  55  in  column  A  we  find  5  633 
in  column  B ;  that  is,  we  have  6633  to  4367,  or  about  56  to 
44  in  favour  of  the  truth  lying  between  the  limits  specified. 

The  inverse  problem  is  as  follows:  given  the  observa- 
tions, required  the  limits  of  difference  from  the  average 
between  which  it  is  a  given  chance^  a  to  6,  that  the  truth 
shall  lie.  In  both  cases  ^e  first  process  is  to  turn  a  :(a+ 6) 
into  a  decimal  fraction  of  four  places,  and  to  take  the  nume- 
rator of  such  fraction. 

Look  for  the  numerator  in  column  B,  find  the  number 
nearest  to  it,  and  take  out  the  number  corresponding  in 
column  A.  Multiply  this  by  the  square  root  uised  in  the 
direct  rule,  and  divide  by  100  times  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, or,  if  they  are  not  equally  good,  by  100  times  the 
sum  of  the  vreights.  The  quotient  is  the  answer  required. 
But  when,  as  most  frequently  happens,  an  even  chance  is 
the  given  chance,  use  47*7  instead  of  the  number  found 
in  column  A. 

In  the  first  of  the  given  instances  it  is  required  to  know 

within  what  limits  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  is  contained. 

Here  99  :(99  +  1)  is  *9900,  and  looking  for  9900  in  column 

B  we  find  9899  opposite  to  182  in  column  A.    Multiply 

182  by  1*203,  which  gives  218*946,  which  divided  by  700 

gives  -313,  so  that  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  Ues  between 

10*54+  "313  and  10*54  -  •318. 
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In  Ibe  second  instonoe,  required  the  limits  witbin  vhich 
U  is  an  e^eii  chance  that  the  truth  is  contained.  Multiply 
47 '7  by  6 '6.  and  divide  by  Idoo,  which  gives  '[75;  and  it 
ih  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  lies  between  27*89  +  *  175 
and  17 'Hd  -  M75. 

The  amount  of  departure  from  the  average  within  which, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth 
shail  lie,  is  called  the  probable  error  of  the  obser\ation  or 
avi'HK^e  of  observations  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  pro- 
bable error  of  any  one  observation  is  given,  that  of  the 
average  is  found  by  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  observations.  Thus  if  there  be  100  observations, 
of  each  of  which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  is  within  '  1  of 
the  truth ;  then  the  square  root  of  lUO  being  10,  and  *  1  -rr 
la  bein^  *01,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  average  of  the 
hundred  observations  is  within  *0i  of  the  truth. 

For  further  account  of  the  matlcrzi  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle, see  pROBABiLiTiKs,  Theory  of  ;  0»seryation  ;  Risk. 
Fur  description  of  methods  without  demonstration,  see 
Lardners  *  Cabinet  Cyclupsdia,*  Essay  on  Probabilities. 
For  demonstration,  sec  the  works  of  Laplace  or  Poisson  on 
Probabilities,  the  article  *Probabili tics'  in  the '  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,*  or  Mr.  Galloway's  article  on  the  same 
subject  (published  separately),  in  the  '  Eucyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica.*  The  table  may  be  found  to  greater  esLtent  in  the 
first  and  two  last  articles  cited,  and  also  in  the  Berlin 
*  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch*  for  1&34. 

MEANDRl'NA,  a  genus  of  Lamelliferous  corals.    [Ma- 

DREPHYLLICEA.] 

MEASLES  (MorbiUi,  Rubeola)  is  the  popular  name  of  a 
contagious  diseas^e,  characterised  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  chielly  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  measles  is  uncertain,  but  its 
application  to  the  disease  we  are  treating  of  was  probahly 
borrowed  from  an  appearance  so  denominated  in  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  bears  resemblance.     Measles  is  ushered 
in  by  more  or  le^s  fever,  a  running  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  i:ome  intiammation  of  the  latter,  sneezing,  hoarse- 
ness, a  dry  cou^h,  ditiiculty  of  respiration,  and  occasionally 
slight  soreness  of  the  throat.     From  threo  to  six  days  after 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms  a  rash  be<^ins  to 
appear,  which  first  shows  itself  in  distinct,  red,  and  nearly 
circular  spots,  having  some  resemblance  to  tlea-bites:  these 
spots  gradually  coalesce  and  form  small  slightly  elevated 
patches  of  an  irregular  figure,  hut  approachuig  nearest  to 
that  of  »em.ciicles  or  ctebcent«.     The  patches  first  show 
theiu^elves  on  the  forehead  and  face,  and  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.  At  the  cummence- 
nK::t  of  tl.e  eruption  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  are 
»<jiiievbhat  augmented,  and  during  its  height  the  whole  face 
i«kfif»«'n  •%»>,!. en  and  iheevelids  thercbv closed ;  on  its  decline. 
H^.ich  be/ms  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  fever  ceases,  and 
fr  m  th'^e  parts  of  the  body  previously  covered  by  eruption 
X\u;  cut-.rle  s«*f)ara(c>  in  small  bran-like  scales.    A  diarrhcea 
riow  common iy  funervencs,  and  afibrds  relief  to  the  other 
iivriiptomft.    This  however  is  the  period  when  the  danger, 
M  U irii  U  a  con»<'riuence  rather  than  a  concomitant  of  measles, 
Colli mei.ci*^     Tne  cough,  which  has  continued  throughout 
lh«;  active  period  of  the  disease,  now  assumes  a  more  serious 
cKaraoter;  the  expectoration,  which  hitherto  has  been  sim- 
I'ly  tnticu^,  indicative  of  the  inHammation  being  confined 
t/>  th*j  rnu(oti<i  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  becomes 
\f\*f0\s\  or  mixed  with  pus,  showing  either  that  inliamma- 
i.of,  1.1*  atfarWiMl  the  pro|)er  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that 
f-'^'fjl  >«j<i  d»-]Hr*it*  have  taken  place  in  these  organs,  con- 
*t.tu'.i4'  pilf.i. nary  connuroption.     If  the  patient  happily 
r-i*  J,*.'  •  ,1  4.'  il^r,  'CM,  others,  le».s  fatal  indeed,  but  scarcely 
1'  .^  !'*  »^  .In  j-j,  d.  f,.,t  nnfrequently  show  themselves,  among 
ii».  ..  ,ux  ^  ^,..,,  .J  Hoeh  arc  obstinate  ophthalmia  and  in- 
U.  ••  ♦.*  ••  *t  A  Uiti  tf^vrnal  jwirts  of  the  ear,  the  former  not 
•'   *'•        •  '  .»  *♦'">  n  t.  .'^  m  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
*♦♦:•'•:  .4.  •  i  .,  ':•  t'.if*^.     It  iiju<l  be  confessed  however 
I'  Ai  •!.  »  j»  <  •  *'.  ^'fr,  t  i'l.t'.T  tit  what  may  and  occasionally 
*J'^-»  I.    ,    u,  '!  .■     f    #      t   »ik#'«  pLicc  in  the  majority  of 
I*. -*♦••,• « •     »  •  .  ^  •  *r#.  'i  I  ;,  .  .;  /n%of  the  di.sorder  are  con- 
I  •  •  •#  • .  •  'j;  :  y  »• '    ..  ;«  1  4  .d  1.  •'  .ad  children  of  the  poor, 
«t>j  Uy  ii.«   in  •'•»  >'*  y  '•'•'•  'f  U>^  ft\'ii\*:nU    Measles  fire- 
«]•!«•♦    y  -y  .'r  k*  ;  .1  t  ^ .»:  »•.  •,  ,n  tl..»  Country  usually  at 
t«.»  iM  ^  •,    t>i^  *A  ►:♦..#?.     'Ji.«-vc  «p I'!'; mi<:ii  vary  considera- 
ble Hi  r'unt$i^  ••n,   h    :  /  ¥tM}t''.tnc%  \)*'L\'^i,  at  other  times 
%fr^  U  tl,  ft'ii  ti<*dJ-,  it.  »,  xtsv)  sue  ob«crved  to  prevail  in 
'**i.^  ^liv'.ifii  wito  rrtjui)  i^/x  :  hk"  the  latter  disease,  measles 
i'X  »:'.«M  Lft  (Le  tame  iii'hvidudl  iwice.     Experiment* 


have  been  made  to  determine  how  t$r  inocttlation^tb  ihm 
blood  of  the  parta  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  might 
succeed  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  thus  arti- 
ficially |)roduced ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were 
not  sufiiciently  satisfactory  to  warrant  ite  general  adoption. 
Measles,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rash,  may  be  mistaken 
for  severe  catarrh;  the  eruption  itself  is  liable  to  be  cou- 
founded  with  that  of  Roseola,  Scarlatina,  Strophulus,  Lichen, 
Urticaria,  incipient  small-pox,  &c. ;  but  the  crescentic  shape 
of  the  patches  and  the  catarrhal  character  of  the  other 
symptoms  can  hardly  fail  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  little 
is  required  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  seldom  attended  wnth  danger.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  to 
open  the  bowels,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  light  vegetable 
d:et,  with  cold  acidulated  aqueous  drinks,  and  to  maintain 
a  cool  temperature  in  the  room,  which  should  be  moderately 
darkened.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  sponging  it  with 
cold  water  has  been  recommended  and  practised  with  benefit. 
The  old  practice  of  confining  the  patient  in  heated  cham- 
bers, and  covered  with  an  overwhelming  quantitv  of  bed- 
clothes, is  now  justly  abandoned:  the  free  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  the  disease  is  likewise  laid 
aside,  and  its  employment  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
any  of  the  vital  or  important  origans  are  threatened  or  at- 
tacked by  inflammation.  Should  this  take  place,  bloo<l- 
letting  by  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches,  aided  by  blisters  niid 
such  medicines  as  act  most  efficaciously  in  reducing  inflam- 
mation, must  be  had  recourse  to.  Cases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  low,  to  which  the  name  Rubeola  Putrida  has 
been  applied,  of  course  will  require  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment,  as  the  exhibition  of  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
wine,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  a  pure  atmosphere : 
these  too  are  the  remedies  which  prove  most  serviceable  in 
checking  the  diarrhcea,  if  injuriously  protracted. 

MEASURE.  One  number  or  magnitude  is  said  to  mea- 
sure another,  when  the  first  is  contained  an  exact  number 
of  times  in  the  second.    [Incommensurable;  Prop(>k- 

TION.] 

MEASURES.  [Standards ;  Weights  andMeasvrk^  t 

MEATH,  formerly  distinguished  as  EAST  MEATH,  au 
Iriish  county  in  the  province  of  Lcinster;  bounded  on  tlic 
north  by  Monaghan,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Louth,  on  ihc 
east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of 
Duhlin,  on  the  south  by  Kildare,  on  the  south-west  by 
King's  County,  on  the  west  by  West  Meath,  and  on  til- 
north-west  by  Cavan.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  If> 
greatest  length  is  from  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea  near  ftnr- 
manslown  on  the  east,  to  the  bank  of  Lough  Sheelin.  t)r 
Shillin,  on  the  west,  47  statute  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth.  :«t 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  border  of  the  ci.ui..\ 
of  Monaghan  on  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties,  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Meath,  on  the  sourli, 
39  or  40  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  of  Meath  is  e-s- 
mated  at  488,7  j8  statute  acres,  or  nearly  764  square  milex.* 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1831  was  176,826,  giv  n^- 
231  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size  it  may  be  i\'VA- 
pared  with  the  English  county  of  Westmoreland ;  in  amuui.i 
of  population,  with  Northampton;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  Durham.  Trim,  the  assize  town,  is  about  23  milt-» 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

Surface;  Coast-line;  Geological  Character. — ^The  lof- 
tiest elevations  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Cross- Water  stream,  vhich  m*;  ■- 
rates  this  county  from  Cavan.  The  principal  hill  is  Slie.>*i- 
nalliagh,  near  the  village  of  Loughcrew,  between  OM 
castle  and  Crossakeel.  There  are  considerable  elevati«>::\ 
also  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north, 
bank  of  the  Boyne  about  Slanc  and  Newtown  Fortescuc. 
Various  other  parts  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but  not  si 
much  as  the  districts  just  mentioned.  {Majfs  stibjotne^i  t  > 
Irish  Railway  Commissioners'  Second  Report ;  Pojtu/att-.n 
Returns.) 

The  coast  has  a  tolerably  straight  outline  running  soi'h 
by  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  t!.e 
county  of  Dublin  near  Grormanstown.  The  jshore  is  1  r». 
skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one  or  two 
small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 

•  Wa  Uke  this  from  tha  •  Pi&rlljuneiitary  Retania.'  The  UM*  giren  •uS 
Mr.  L.arkin'8  Mnp  publishetl  by  ihe  ^ftul  jury  ot  the  eamttf,  aa  1»I7.  mik  • 
thii  area  566,657  >tatata  ncres;  nod  tliat  lulnoined  to  the  lUpof  livlawl  •-  - 
lislied  by  the  Society  for  the  Difl\i*iun  of  VweM  Kaowle4gv»  94^4X$ 
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great  eentnl  earboniferous  limestone  district  of  Ireland ; 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  consider- ' 
able  portions  of  the  north  and  west,  are  occupied  by  this 
formation.  The  limestone  districts  are  comparatively  low 
and  flat,  as  they  usually  are  in  Ireland,  while  in  England 
they  have,  from  their  ruggedness  and  elevation,  given  to 
their  component  rocks  the  distinctive  designation  of  moun- 
tain limestone.  A  part  of  the  Meath  limestone-beds 
belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  composed  of  alter- 
nations of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone  with  black 
shale  containing  balls  of  grey  ironstone.  From  beneath  the 
beds  of  the  calp  series,  those  of  the  lower  limestone  crop 
out.  It  is  probable  that  from  beneath  these  the  lowest 
scries  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  beds  are  found  crop- 
ping out  near  the  limits  of  the  limestone  district ;  this  lowest 
series  consists  chiefly  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  dark-grey  shale  and  dark-grey  limestone ;  in 
some  localities  it  contains  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal. 

The  hilly  parts  of  the  county  belong  to  the  transition  dis- 
trict, which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down 
into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  are  grey wacke- slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint- 
slate,  and  cblorite-slate.  A  small  tract,  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition  district,  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
the  limestone  formation  already  described,  and  by  a  small 
coal-field,  the  beds  of  which  rest  upon  the  limestone.  This 
coal-field  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  partly  in 
that  of  Cavan,  but  chiefly  in  Meath.  Many  trials  have  been 
made,  but  no  coal  worth  working  has  been  found.  (Irish 
Railway  Commissioners*  Second  Reporty  Appendix;  and 
Geological  Map,)    Limestone  and  marl  are  abundant. 

Rivers, — ^The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne ;  a  small  portion  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  belongs  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  heights  about  Slane 
separating  the  two.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
borders  are  watered  by  the  atfluents  of  the  Liffey,  or  by 
some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
LifTey  and  the  Boyne. 

The  Boyne  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for  a  few  miles 
from  the  county  of  Kildare,  passes  within  the  boundary  and 
flows  in  a  winding  channel  north-east  by  Trim  to  Navan, 
where  it  receives  the  Blackwater,  its  chief  tributary.  The 
Menagh  (which  skirts  the  south-western  border  of  the  county 
till  its  junction  with  the  Boyne  at  the  spot  where  the  latter 
first  touches  the  border),  the  Blind,  the  Blackwater  (which 
divides  Meath  on  the  south  side  from  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare), and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  be- 
fore it  receives  the  greater  Blackwater.  From  the  jimction 
of  the  last,  the  Boyne  flows  east-north-east  by  Slane  to  the 
border  of  the  county ,  and  from  thence  along  the  border 
(separating  Meath  and  Louth)  into  the  sea  at  Mornington, 
below  Drogheda.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  Boyne 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Meath  or  upon  the  border  is  about 
56  miles.  It  is  navigable  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
to  above  Drogheda  (where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge),  and 
afterwards  partly  in  the  natural  bed  and  occasionally  by  a 
lateral  cut  or  canal,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Navan,  about  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater 
touches  the  border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  side  at 
the  junction  of  the  Crosswater,  a  small  brook  which,  as  well 
as  the  Blackwater  itself,  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  Blackwater  soon  quits  the  border  and  flows  east-south- 
east, 18  miles,  into  the  Boyne  at  Navati.  It  passes  near  the 
town  of  Kells.  It  receives  a  considerable  stream,  to  which 
the  maps  give  no  name,  from  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Moyonalty.  The  continuation  of  the  Boyne  navigation  to 
Trim,  and  the  making  of  the  Blackwater  navigable  to  Kells, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  county. 

The  Nobbor  rises  from  some  bo(;s  and  small  lakes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  county  near  Kilmainham;  it  tlows  in 
a  winding  course,  first  south-east,  then  north-east  until  it 

auits  the  county  to  enter  that  of  Louth,  where  it  unites  with 
le  Dee.  Its  length  in  this  county  is  about  18  miles. 
Lakes.:— There  are  several  small  lakes.  Loup:h  Sheelin, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath 
from  that  of  Cavan,  is  of  an  oval  form,  5  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  2}  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains a  small  islet,  called  Church  Island,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  in  it.  Lough  Bawn,  1§  mile  long,  but  very 
narrow,  and  some  smaller  lakes,  are  on  the  western  border 
of  the  county.  The  lake  of  Kilmainham,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Nobbor,  is  about  one  mile  long  and , 


above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Bogs  are  numerous*  but 
the  aggregate  of  their  extent  is  small :  the  largest  bog  is  on 
the  lx>rder  of  the  county  south-west  of  Athbo)*;  it  is  partly 
in  Meath  and  partly  in  West  Meath.  {Railway  Commis- 
sioners* Reports ;  lAtkin's  Map.) 

Canals,  Railroads,  and  other  Communications. — ^The 
Royal  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Kilcock  (Kildare 
county),  and  runs  for  some  miles  just  within  the  border, 
occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  adjacent  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  smaller  Blackwater 
and  by  another  aqueduct  over  the  Boyne,  soon  after  crossing 
which  it  enters  West  Meath.  About  14  or  15  miles  of  this 
canal  are  within  the  county.  It  opens  a  communication 
with  Dublin  at  one  end,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  town  of 
Longford,  at  the  other. 

A  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  for  which  an  act 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  cross  the  county  from  south  to  north 
along  the  coast.  The  lines  laid  down  by  the  government 
commissioners  for  the  railroads  from  Dublin  to  Enniskil'ien 
and  Armagh  respectively  also  cross  this  county.  They 
coincide  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  entering  the  county 
on  the  south  side  near  Dunboyne,  about  8  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  running  from  thence  north-west  about  20  miles 
to  Navan.  Here  the  lines  separate ;  that  to  Armagh  run- 
ning north  about  17  miles,  till  it  enters  the  county  of 
Louth;  and  that  to  Enniskillen  continuing  to  pursue  a 
north-western  direction  about  16  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
county  of  Cavan.  Surveys  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners for  the  following  railway  lines  across  this  county. 
One  from  Dublin  to  Sli.2;o  and  Galway  crossing  the  county 
from  Kilcock  (county  Kildare),  nearly  parallel  to  the  Royal 
Canal,  into  the  county  of  West  Meath.  A  branch  from  this 
by  Trim  passes  to  the  Enniskillen  line  at  Kelts;  and  a 
branch  from  the  Enniskillen  line  near  Kells  runs  westward 
into  the  county  of  West  Meath,  joining  the  Sligo  line  at 
Longford.  A  line  collateral  to  the  Armagh  line  and  to  the 
east  of  it  passes  near  Ratoath  and  Slane,  and  another  line 
runs  from  Navan  to  Drogheda. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  that  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Bellkst,  with  a  branch  to  Armagh. 
From  Dublin  to  Drogheda  this  road  has  two  branches,  one 
near  the  coast  through  Gormanstown,  the  other  more  in- 
land. There  are  well  frequented  roads  from  Dublin  to  Vir- 
ginia, Cavan«  and  Enniskillen,  through  Dunshaughlin, 
Navan,  and  Kells ;  from  Dublin  to  Granarrl  by  Trim  and 
Athboy,  with  a  branch  by  Old  Castle  to  Killjshandra ; 
and  from  Dublin  to  Longford,  Carrick  on  Shannon,  and 
Sligo  by  CJlonard,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county. "  A 
considerable  number  of  passengers  travel  by  the  Koyal 
Canal  from  Dublin  and  Kilcock  to  Mullingar  in  West 
Meath.  The  principal  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
are  from  Dublin  by  iNavan  and  Kells  to  Virginia ;  and  from 
Dro^heha  (one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland)  by  Slane 
to  Kells,  and  by  road  to  Navan.  The  land  traffic  on  this 
latter  line  would  probably  be  gieater  but  for  the  commu- 
nication between  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Kells  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  consider- 
able trafllc  also  from  Dublin  to  Trim  and  Athboy,  and  from 
thence  to  Oldcastle ;  also  from  Kells  to  Oldcastle  on  one 
hand,  and  to  Bailyborough  (county  Cavan)  on  the  other. 
(Railway  Commissioners*  Second  Report,) 

The  county  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
provided  with  roaas. 

Soil ;  Agricultwre ;  Condition  of  the  People. — ^This  county 
has  very  few  mountain-wastes,  and  the  proportion  of  bog  is 
small.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  flat  rich  pasture-land. 
There  are  a  few  fine  domains,  especially  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  (3onyngham  and  of  the  Lambert  family,  near  Slane, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Headfort,  near  Kells  ;  and  there 
are  many  gentlemen's  houses  scattered  through  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  loam  of  the 
richest  character,  and  in  many  places  of  such  depth  that 
the  turning  up  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  soil  by  ploughing 
deeper  than  usual  is  considered  as  an  efficient  substitute  for 
manuring.  la  some  baronies  animal  manure  alone,  or 
mixed  with  bog-stuff  or  peat,  is  chiefly  used ;  in  others 
'marl- sand,' a  valuable  mixture  of  calcarsous  matter  and 
alluvial  deposit,  is  used ;  and  also  lime.  The  fkrras  vary  in 
size  from  2  acres  to  3000  acres,  but  are  on  the  average  larger 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland:  the  gra«ng  farm 
average  about  150  acres;  and  tillage  farms  20  to  50.  The 
mode  of  farming,  though  very  slovenly  and  defective,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  England,    Summer  fallows. 
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tboagh  MMiDg  into  ditate,  hftv«  been  eoiMid«red  DBcatwry, 
oving  to  Ibo  nmk  luxunuee  of  the  woods.  The  rotatioD 
of  eropo  in  taioU  frms  it,  luuaUy.  iollov  or  pototoet  with 
monuro;  looond  >eor,  wbeot;  third  you,  ooU;  and,  fko- 
onently,  fourth  ycor.  ooti.  Largor  flraen  tow  clover  tho 
foorth  vcor,  which  leoiaiiii  ono  year  or  more,  and  is  fol- 
luood  by  oats;  a  f«w  lometiines  fjom  barley  instead  of 
aheal  the  second  year.  The  pactice  of  nowing  ooUtoes 
an  a  prapaiauoa  for  wheat,  instead  of  leaving  the  land 
fallow,  it  increasing.  Flax  is  seldom  grown  in  Urge  quan- 
tities for  sale,  but  small  patches  for  domestic  use  are  gene> 
ta\:  a  strong  kind  of  dowlas  and  some  sheetings  are  made 
from  it  in  the  country.  Turnips,  mangel-wurael,  vetches^ 
rApe,  grey  and  white  peas,  beans,  and  cabbsges,  are  culti- 
\strd,  but  not  generally;  turnips  are  grown  only  bv  the 
wealthier  farmers,  who  unite  grating  with  tillage,  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  feeding  sheep ;  cabbages  succeed  well,  but 
the  e&ponse  of  transplanting,  and  the  liabilitv  to  depredation, 
are  great  obiections  to  this  crop.  The  whole  quantity  of 
Una  devoted  to  green  crops  is  small,  in  consequence  of  tho 
abundanee  of  the  natural  pastures,  which  are  of  unequalled 
rtrhncM,  and  have  led  the  farmers  to  give  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  graxing.  The  growth  of  clo^-er  and  vetches  is  how* 
ever  gaiiung  pound. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  pastures  of  the 
county  is  considerable ;  but  as  the  rent  of  land  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  breed  stock,  the  cattle  which 
the  grasien  intend  to  fistten  are  collected  from  various 
paits.  The  English  long-horned  breeds  were  introduced 
many  vears  ago,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  fbund  iu  Meath.  The  breeds  most  in  reooest  are 
the  Durham  *  short-homed  'and  the  Hertford  breed  for  fat- 
tening, and  the  Aynhire  fbr  milch  cows,  AAer  being  bled, 
tlio  cattle  are  turned  out  until  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher. 
The  pastures  are  opened  in  May  fbr  grasing  the  stock 
doftigned  to  be  fkttened  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  best- 
conditioned  of  the  heifers,  which  are  half  fat,  are  put  to 
the  forwardest  grass,  and  suoply  the  Dublin  market  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  beef  hears  the  highest  price. 
The  lesson  Ibr  slaughtering  cattle  to  supply  shipping  with 
salt  provisioiu  commences  in  Septemoer,  ana  after  its 
commencement  the  gnxien  rely  chiefly  on  the  northern 
buyers,  who  purchase  the  cattle  at  the  fSsirs  in  or  near  the 
countv,  and  sell  the  beef  for  home  consumption,  or  salt  and 
barrel  it  for  exportation. 

Heath,  in  regard  to  the  uuality  of  its  grasing  land,  is  the 
first  oouoty  in  Leinster,  ana  grmxing  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
sraU.  Manv  persons  fatten  from  300  to  500  eows  in  a 
season,  besiaes  bullocks  and  sheep.  Oxen  sre  frequently 
employed  in  the  plough. 

On  many  fkrms  the  Undlord  supplies  Und,  horses,  and  a 
succession  of  oows  in  milk;  tho  tenant  furnishes  labour 
and  utensils,  and  pavs  for  making  the  hay  used  by  the 
cows.  The  skim-milk  is  mixed  with  the  butter-mill^  and 
sold  to  the  retaileri  of  Dublin,  who  vend  it  to  the  poor. 
From  December  to  Msy  the  dairy-cows  are  fed  on  naj, 
straw,  or  a  mixtors  of  both,  and  are  housed  at  night 

There  are  Urge  Ikjcks  of  sheep  kept  by  the  more  exten- 
sive &rmen ;  the  small  farmers  rmiely  keep  any.  A  good 
deal  of  mutton  it  fattened,  but  fbw  of  the  sheep  are  br^  in 
tlie  county.  They  are  chiefly  purchased  at  the  fiur  of  Bal- 
knasloe  (county  Roscommon)  in  October ;  some  of  these 
are  fed  during  the  winter  on  rape  and  turnips,  and  an  sold 
•I  Dublm  m  tne  spring :  the  rest  are  turned  out  into  the 
pastures  pieviouslf  used  fbr  the  summer  stock  of  cattle, 
and  are  fed  in  addition  with  hay.  In  May  and  June,  aher 
shrarinx,  or  perhaps  in  July  or  August,  they  are  fat  enough 
fbr  the  Dobhn  market 

Frum  the  low  price  of  corn  and  the  rise  of  the  value  of 
Wool  and  stock  consequent  on  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
cunmunicatMm  with  AngUnd,  grating  has  been  for  some 
years  locreasmg. 

The  hones  are  genenlly  inferior.  '  Every  fanner  who 
oolds  a  hundred  acres  and  upwards  keeps  ono  or  two  mares, 
which  he  breeds  fVom,  and  works  to  within  about  a  fort- 
night of  the  time  of  thrir  dropping  their  fbals :  theie  he 
rear%  and  in  the  spring  befbn  they  an  three  yean  old  he 
etther  sells  them  in  tlie  halter  or  works  them  in  his  own 
team ;  fn»m  which  time  to  the  day  of  their  death  they  lead 
a  lifs  of  hardihif^  and  often  of  starvation.  Bad  finding 
and  liard  working  m  their  )<Mith  prevent  their  growing  to 
\mr  full  site.'    A  Urge,  long,  blood  horse,  whico  selb  Un 

high  poee^  is  muoh  narod  m  this  oounty. 


Biga  are  of  a  good  bnad,  and  an  naariy  or  qmto  at 
mon  as  in  most  other  parU  of  Irelaiid.  Poultry  is  ahnndniit 
and  cheap.    Bees  an  kepi  in  several  distrida. 

Draining  appean  to  be  better  undeislood  in  Meath  than 
in  many  oUier  parts,  though  then  is  much  need  of  iU  being 
further  extended.  Under-draint  ara  eonstmctod  on  a 
peculiar  but  efficient  plan. 

Wood  is  not  abundant,  ground  being  too  valuahU  to  be 
occupied  by  pUntations,  except  about  noblemen's  and  gen*' 
tlemen*s  demeenas  §ot  tho  purpose  of  ornament  PUnu- 
tions  for  this  purpose  an  however  numerous,  and  timber- 
trees  an  common  in  the  hedge-nws.  Oaks  an  soaroe ;  the 
beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  alder  are  mon  plen- 
tiful. Then  are  several  nursery-grounds,  enecially  a  ver> 
extensive  one  near  Navan,  From  the  small  extent  of  the 
bogs  and  the  deficiency  of  wood,  fUel  is  scarce,  and  the  pm^r 
often  suffer  seventy  from  tho  want  of  it  (Wakefield  » 
Account  qf  Ireland,) 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  northern  and  weatern 
parts  of  tne  county,  when  then  an  200,  and  in  one  part 
(the  barony  of  Morgallion)  840  inhabitants  to  a  squan  mile. 
In  the  south* western  parts,  and  around  Slane,  and  on  the 
coast,  the  proportion  U  about  170  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  tne  central  and  southern  parts  the  popuUtion  i» 
thinner,  varying  fkom  1 10  to  140  persons  to  a  squan  mil«. 
The  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  Ubour 
varies.  In  some  parts  then  sre  no  destitute  poor,  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  furnishing  employment  and  the 
limitation  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  cabins  npres»ing 
tho  increase  of  popuUtion  ;  but  this  absence  of  destitutwn 
in  some  spots  U  counterbalanced  by  the  throngs  of  unem- 
ployed ana  destitute  poor  on  the  edges  of  commons  an-l 
oogs,  in  poor  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  the 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  KeUs,  which  are  among  the 
most  densely  peopled,  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  (the 
proportion  varying  in  diffennt  parishes)  of  the  Ubourers 
an  in  constant  work,  about  one-tenth  an  almost  constaniW 
out  of  employment,  and  the  nmainder  an  employed  from 
two  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Men  s  wages  arv 
about  lUoL  per  day,  except  in  winter,  when  they  fall  to  hd^ 
and  in  harvest,  when  they  rise  to  It.  dd  or  It.  ^d ;  Ui>ft 
under  sixteen  yean  earn  usually  about  4d^  in  winter  iii , 
and  at  harvest  6d  to  8dL :  women  earn  4dL  to  6d,  and  in 
harvest  td  to  lOii.,  but  have  no  work  at  all  in  winur 
Wages  an  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  except  to  herds  and 
shepherds,  who  have  meal,  potatoes,  or  grass  for  a  cow  ur 
several  sheep,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  their  wagea.  In 
harvestrtime  it  u  usual  to  pa^  the  labouren  partially  m 
food.  From  low  wages  ana  insufficient  food,  oombin«d 
perhaps  with  other  cauies,  the  peasantry  an  neither  so 
skilful  nor  persevering  in  Ubour  as  tho  Engliih.  The  cut- 
tiers  genenlly  keep  a  pig,  though  in  many  cases  a  pccu* 
niary  loss  is  incurred :  the  reason  for  this  apparently  un- 
profitable practice  was  shrewdly  stated  to  the  commissioncn 
for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a 
peasant,  who  observed  that  *  his  pig  was  his  savings'  bank . 
tor  that  he  was  obligated  to  save  every  penny  that  be  couM 
to  feed  him,  and  he  did  not  so  much  miss  it  a  little  at  s 
time ;  and  that  it  came  in  again  all  in  a  lump,  when  L« 
sold  him  to  pay  his  rent'  The  wives  of  the  labourers  gene- 
rally rear  fowls,  and  they  make  a  trifle  by  the  saU  of  tho 
egn  and  chickens. 

The  only  home  manufactures  an  a  littlo  ooarse  Unen« 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  ooarse  frieze  coating,  ap<; 
the  knitting  of  coarse  worsted  stockings,  which  last  branch 
of  industry  is  still  pretty  commonly  done  by  girls,  widuv^ 
and  old  womeu,  who  earn  at  this  work  about  U.  3d  a  wevk. 
Spinning  and  weaving,  fVom  the  cheapness  of  manufincturv^ 
goods,  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Ubounr:  oatmeal  .\ 
used  in  summer  by  those  in  good  emplovment,  and  on  socne 
particular  occasions  they  have  an  egg,  a  herring,  or  a  mor«c ! 
of  bacon  as  a  treat  Small  farmers  eat  herringii  eggs^  ani 
butter ;  but  no  meat,  except  sometimes  a  little  of  their  ovu 
bacon.  The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  an  wntched.  Of  fu: 
nitun  they  have  scarcely  anything:  the  master  of  the 
house  (with  his  wife,  if  married)  sleeps  on  a  frame  of  rough 
wood,  split  poles,  stout  sticks,  &c^  raised  off  the  floor  by 
stone  blocks  or  other  suppi>rters,  and  called  a  bedhead ;  the 
re»t  of  the  fiunily  sleep  on  the  floor ;  the  only  bedding  \% 
stnw  rushes,  or,  in  a  very  few  cases  of  tmususl  luxury.  « 
piece  of  coarse  sacking  tick  filled  with  ohafll  An  old 
threadban  blanket,  often  fhU  of  holas,  piocas  of  old  cmrpei 
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with  the  day  olotheaof  the  fkmily.  fbrm  the  night  covering. 
The  most  miserahle  hahttations  are  in  the  suhurbs  of  towns 
and  aroimd  bogs.  Cases  of  bastardy  are  very  rare,  and  incur 
general  opproorinm ;  but  this  opprobrium  fidls  too  heavily 
and  exclusively  on  the  weaker  party.  I>runkenness  is  rare 
among  the  labourers  and  their  wives;  more  frequent  among 
the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  {Report  qf  the  Commis- 
^'iofiers  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  qf  the  Irish  Poor.) 

There  is  no  return  of  the  quantity  of  com  sold  in  the 
principal  markets  fbr  the  ten  years  last  before  1836. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^, — Meath  is  divided  into  eighteen 
baronies,  which,  with  their  relative  position,  and  population 
in  1S31,  are  as  follows:— 


1.  Deece,  Lower        •       Central 

2.  Deece,  Upper         .  S. 

3.  Demifore  or  Half  Foure    W. 


3.931 

5,294 

13,717 


4.  Duleek,  Lower        • 

5.  Duleek,  Upper       • 

6.  Donboyne 

7.  Kells,  Lower 

8.  Kells,  Upper 

9.  Lune  • 

10.  Morgallion 

11.  Moytenragh,  Lower  • 

12.  Moyfenragh,Upper . 

13.  Navan,  Lower 

14.  Navan,  Upper 

15.  Ratoath 

16.  Skreen  or  Skryne  • 

17.  Slane,  Lower  • 

18.  Slane,  Upper         • 


E. 

10,020 

£. 

8.941 

S.E. 

2,698 

N.W. 

13,666 

N.W. 

20,462 

W. 

12.212 

N.  and  Central 

11,990 

S. 

11.893 

S.W. 

8,631 

Central 

16,234 

Central 

4,857 

S.E. 

6.685 

Central 

8.G83 

N. 

9,647 

N.E. 

• 

7,265 

Total     . 

176,826 

Population, 


Families 

Families 

chiefly 

employed  iu 

traae,  mnutt- 

Families  not 

Date. 

now  ascertained. 

Houses. 

Families. 

chiefly 
employed  iu 
agricultvire. 

iucliided 
in  the 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

foctures,  and 

precciiing 

handicraft. 

classcit. 

1792 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     • 

22,468 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a    • 

•  • 

•  • 

112,4  0 

1613 

Under  Act  of  1812 

25,921 

.  » 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

.  • 

142,479 

1821 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  120 

27,942 

30,125 

•  • 

.  . 

.   • 

79.778 

79,405 

159,183 

1831 

Under  Act  1  WilL  IV.,  c.  19 

29,796 

31,632 

22,396 

4,575 

4,661 

88,993 

87,883 

176.826 

The  towns  are — the  assize,  market,  and  post  town  of 
Trim,  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Athboy,  Duleek,  Kells, 
Navnn,  Oldcastle,  and  Slane;  the  post  towns  of  Ashbourne, 
Clonard,  Clonee,  Crossakeel,  Dunshaughlin,  Enfield,  and 
N(jl)ber;  and  the  ex-parliamentary  borough  of  Ratoath. 

Trim,  Athboy.  Kells.  and  Navan,  and  tne  village  of  Du- 
lo(?k,  were  all  formerly  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Trim  is  partly  iu  the  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Lower  Moyfenragh,  32  English  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  a  very  antient  town :  on  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  it  was  conferred,  with  the 
re-kt  of  the  county,  on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  made  it  a  free 
borough.  His  son  Walter  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion :  and  as  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  the  De  Lacys,  it  ac- 
quired importance,  and  several  of  the  early  Irish  parliaments 
\Mrc  held  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  1642,  the  Catholics 
who  held  it  were  expelled,  and  the  Parliamentarians  gai^ 
risonod  it  under  Sir  Charles  Coote ;  but  he  being  killed,  the 
I'larre  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  in  1649  it  was  held  by 
a  royalist  garrison,  which  quitted  it  on  the  approach  of 
Cromwell,  intimidated  by  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Diogheda. 

Tlie  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Boyne: 
many  of  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  are 
plr-asant.  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an 
antient  castle  of  venerable  appearance;  the  keep,  a  massy 
pile  strengthened  by  four  round  towers  at  the  comers,  is  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  several  of  the  outworks.  The  church  is 
rnndern,  except  the  tower,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Til  ere  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  abbey;  and  a  hand- 
-onie  Corinthian  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
\V(  llington. 

Tiic  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  3282 ;  400  of  them 
Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics:  that  of  the  outparts  of  the 
p  Irish,  which  is  extensive,  was  2644  :  together,  5926.  The 
place  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  presents  on  the  whole 
a  very  impoverished  appearance.  It  has  no  extensive  trade  or 
manufacture;  the  principal  traffic  is  with  Dublin  and 
Navan.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  has  increased : 
flKTC  are  five  yearly  fairs.  The  assizes  are  held  here,  and 
the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The 
c,/urity  court-house  and  gaol  are  here.  The  town  returned 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at 
tlie  Union.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve,  bur- 
<j-('^sL's^  and  freemen,  who  are  all  now  members  of  the 
K^tublished  Church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to 
>.rverul  other  benefices,  and  the  town  is  at  the  head  of  a 
Ki>tnan  Catholic  district  or  union.  Trim  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  constabulary  police,  and  the  residence  of  the  inspect- 
in*?  magistrate. 

Athboy  is  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  7  miles  north-west  of 
Trim,  and  36  from  Dublin.  It  is  an  antient  borough:  the 
luuuicipality  received  a  charter  from  Henry  lY. ;  and  Eli- 


zabeth conferred  on  the  place  the  elective  franchise,  which 
it  lost  at  the  Union.  The  corporation  then  fell  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  a  population  of  1959; 
the  outparts  of  the  parish  (which  is  extensive)  of  3358:  to^ 
gether,  5317. 

There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  town  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  constabulary  force  for  the  district :  petty 
sessions  are  held  weekly.  There  are  extensive  tiour-mills, 
but  the  town  is  poor,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  improving. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  attached  to  the  union  of  Athboy ; 
the  parish  is  also  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  union. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows, 
and  several  schools. 

Duleek  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Duleek,  on  the  Nany  or  Nanny- 
water.  There  were  antiently  three  religious  houses,  of  two 
of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain ;  and  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  ultimately  merged  in  that  of  Meath.  There 
were,  in  1831,  233  houses  and  1217  inhabitants  in  the  town; 
and  733  houses  and  4190  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ticking, 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  There  is  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Races  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary 
force.  Duleek  returned  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  the  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  The  parish  is  part  of  a  union,  both  in  the 
Established  and  Cathohc  churches.  The  parish  church  is 
a  modern  building;  the  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice,  and  has  a  school-room  adjoining.  There  are 
in  the  parish  several  public  schools  and  a  dispensary.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  stone  crosses,  and  in  the  parish  another 
elaborately  carved. 

Kells  is  in  the  baron v  of  Upper  Kells,  nearly  40  miles 
from  Dublin  through  Navan.  It  is  a  town  of  greats  anti- 
quity, and,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had  a 
monastery  of  regular  canons.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  castle  and  walls.  The  monastery,  which  had 
been  plundered,  was  endowed  with  new  grants  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy ;  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  son  of  Hugh,  founded  another 
monastery  for  Crouched  friars.  The  town  became  flourish- 
ing, but  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishment 
and  the  repeated  wars  which  desolated  the  country  caused 
its  decay. 

Kells  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  The  principal  street  is  very  broad ;  the  streets 
generally  are  well  kept,  and  the  town  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1821,  was 
3618;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  4326 :  the  population  of 
the  whole  parish  was  6839.  The  market,  which  is  held  oa 
Saturday,  has  so  increased  as  to  have  rendered  an  enlarga.. 
ment  of  the  market-place  necessary.    The  quarter-session^ 
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for  the  di%'i«ioa  are  held  twice  in  t}ie  year  at  Kells,  twice 
at  Navan.  There  are  a  hridewell  and  a  fever  hospital.  It 
b  the  station  of  a  chief  constable  and  fifteen  others  of  the 
county  const abuhiry  police. 

There  is  a  corporation,  consisting:  of  a  sovereign*  two  pro- 
Tosts»  and  twenty- four  burgesses;  with  a  recorder  and  other 
officers.  The  sovereign,  the  provosts,  and  a  few  of  the  bur- 
gesses constitute  the  common-council  or  mana^ng  body : 
Uiey  have  no  jurisdiction.  Kells  returned  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Union. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  parochial  union,  both  in  the 
Established  Church  and  among  the  Catholics.  The  parish 
church  is  an  antient  building ;  near  it  is  an  antient  round 
tower,  unroofed,  about  90  feet  high.  There  are  two  fine  old 
crosses,  one  in  the  church-yard  and  one  in  the  street  near 
the  market-place;  also  an  antient  stone  roofed  cell  or 
chapel. 

Navan  is  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan,  29  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  with  the 
Boyne.  The  principal  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
county.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Blackwater 
and  the  other  over  the  Boy  no.  There  are  a  court-house, 
containing  rooms  for  holding  the  sessions  and  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms;  a  bridewell,  a  county  infirmary,  and  a 
fever  hospital.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modern  build- 
ing ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ia  an  extensive  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  population  of  Navan,  in  1831, 
was  4416 ;  that  of  the  whole  parish  6292.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  corn  district,  and  has  an  excellent 
corn-market  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  also  on  Sa- 
turday ;  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  sevcial  corn- 
mills,  a  linen  yarn-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufactory  near 
the  town.  Some  sacking  and  packing  canvas  are  made. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses, 
with  a  town-clerk  and  other  officers.  The  portreeve  acts  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  conjointly  with  the 
county  magistrates.  Navan  returned  members  to  the  Iridh 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  the  Union.  Petty 
t-Tessions  are  held  hero  every  fortnight,  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The  parish  is  at 
the  head  of  a  union,  both  in  the  Established  and  Catholic 
churches.  There  are  several  schools  ;  one  of  them  a 
Catholic  seminary  for  youths  designed  for  the  priesthood 
or  either  of  the  learned  professions. 

O.dcastle  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore  or  Half  Fowre, 
5S  miles  from  Dublin.  The  towu  comprehends  237  houses, 
and  a  population  of  1631 ;  the  whole  parish  has  778  houses, 
and  a  population  of  4718.  There  are  a  church,  a  plain 
modern  building :  a  large  but  plain  Catholic  chapel ;  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  large  school-house 
fur  a  Lancasterian  school,  capable  of  containing  1000  chil- 
dren. Tliis  school  has  an  endowment  of  800/.  a  year. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight;  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Monday,  is  one  of  the  largest  yam-markets  in 
the  county.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  near  tlie  town. 
There  are  three  considerable  yearly  fairs.  There  are  consi- 
derable limestone  quarries  and  large  Hour-mills  in  the 
parish.  The  living  is  a  rectory  not  united;  the  parish  is 
included  in  a  Catholic  union. 

Slane  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  28  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich;  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  modern 
and  of  neat  appearance.  Slane  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  mar- 
quis Cunyngtiam,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above 
tnc  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  896 ; 
of  the  whole  parish,  2516.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic union :  the  living  in  the  Established  Church  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  gifl  of  the  crown.  There  are  several  schools. 
There  is  a  group  of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
largest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  and  having  at  the  top  an 
irrf;;iilar  area,  300  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation  or  cavern.  Slane  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary  force. 

AKhl>«)urne  is  a  ^mull  place  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  13 
or  It  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Londonderry.  It  is 
a  small  place  containing  60  houses  and  a  population  of  473. 
It  has  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  neat  modern  builditig. 

Cionard,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  33  miles 
ftom  Dublin,  was  a  place  of  note  in  antient  timet.  It  had 
"^  abbey  which  became  the  »eat  of  a  bi«hop,  whoM  diocete 


was  augmented,  previous  to  A.11. 1 1 5i,  by  the  additioD  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  and  Slane. 
This  diocese  wa:^  afterwards  designated  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
but  the  cathedral  continued  to  be  at  Cionard  till  a.d.  1200. 
The  abbey  had  previously  been  repeatedly  plundered  by  the 
Danes  or  the  natives;  and  about  ad.  1175  Hugh  de  Lacy 
erected  an  Augustinian  monastery,  probably  on  its  ruin**. 
Cionard  was  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  war  of  1641  and  the 
insurrection  of  1798.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  consiab  1- 
lary  police,  though  a  mere  village  or  hamlet  of  10  hou>o> 
and  66  inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  Catholic  chapel  m  the 
village,  the  parish  church  is  half  a  mile  distant. 

Clonee  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Dunboyne,  ji:«t 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  about  9  miles  fium 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Navan.  Clonee  is  a  station  for  tl.e 
countv  constabularv  force.  The  population  m  1S31  «a» 
217.  " 

Crossakeel  is  about  46  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  KiUkyre,  or  Kilskeer,  and  in  the  barony  of  Upju  r 
Kells.  Petty-sessions  are  held  here  once  a  fortnight  and  it 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force:  there  are  thui- 
yearly  fairs.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  village,  and  thcie 
I  is  a  dispensary.  The  population  of  the  village  in  lb31  wj» 
(  290;  of  the  whole  parish,  4537. 

Dnnshaughlin,  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  17  miles  fruni 
Dublin,  was  formerly  a  corporate  town.  It  is  now  a  po>t 
town  or  village  of  157  houses  and  913  inhabitants  for  th»* 
town,  or  261  houses  and  1940  inhabitants  for  the  wh(»lc 
parish.  It  has  a  parish  church  of  modern  erection,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  petty  sessions  are  held  every  foii- 
night,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division,  twice  m  the 
year :  it  is  a  station  for  the  county  constabulary  force. 
There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  and  there  are  two  public 
schools. 

Enfield  is  in  the  parish  of  Rathcore  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Moyfenragh,  26  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  Ro}al 
Canal.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  It  had 
in  1831,  45  houses  and  302  inhabitants. 

Koliber  is  in  the  barony  of  Morgallion,  40  miles  fr<  :n 
Dublin.  It  was  antiently  a  fortified  town,  and  was  regarded 
as  of  importance.  It  now  contains  58  houses  and  37 1  in- 
habitants; the  whole  parish  has  671  houses  and  3952  inhu- 
bitants.  The  church  is  a  plain  neat  building;  the  Cathol.c 
chapel  is  also  a  neat  building  of  modern  erection;  and  thcie 
is  a  school-house.  Near  Nobber  is  a  large  Danish  ramp, 
and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  structure,  su\r- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a  well  attended  catlle  and  pig  fair. 
Nobber  is  a  constabulai-y  police  station.  Carolan,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  harper,  was  born  here. 

Ratoath  is  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  1ft  miles  from  Dub 
lin.  It  was  a  parliamentary  borou<;h  previous  to  the  Union, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  were  in  1^31,  *Ju 
houses  and  552  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  283  houses  uifl 
1779  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  but  no  market ;  a  trilling  manufacture  of  sack- 
ing and  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  tliw* 
county  constabulary  force. 

EccIeJiiastical  and  Legal  Divisions,  —  The  county  i> 
for  the  most  part  included  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  but 
small  portions  are  comprehended  in  those  of  Armagh  and 
Kilmore ;  all  these  dioceses  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  pto- 
vince  of  Armagh.  The  county  is  included  in  the  home 
circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Trim.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  county  a:e 
held  at  Kells  and  Dumshaughlin;  the  Hilary  and  Mid- 
summer sessions,  at  Trim  and  Navan.  Before  the  Unitut 
Meath  sent  14  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  tl.e 
county,  and  two  each  for  Trim,  Kells^  Navan,  Athb^v, 
Dulcek,  and  Ratoath;  at  prc»ent  it  sends  only  the  tno 
county  members,  who  arc  elected  at  Trim. 

The  police  force  of  the  county  on  1st  January,  1830,  was 
1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including  subinspector<» 
(of  whom  5  were  of  the  fir^t  and  2  of  the  second  c]as:»),  .> 
constables,  and  266  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  The  (v^t 
ofmaintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  was  1 1,893/.  13<.  -hL 
of  which  amount  6197/.  3^.  4<L  was  chargeable  against  tl.. 
countv. 

The  county-gaol  at  Trim  has  been  much  improved,  .i^ 
respects  the  male  side  of  the  prison,  but  much  is  vet  rcjuj- 
site  to  be  done  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to  wlui 
it  should  be.  It  is  clean;  the  prisoners  generally  are  clab^t- 
fledf  and  consideiable  advance  has  beeo  made  in  the  system 
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of  ittitnielioR  ia  trades.  There  ue  two  tehools  in  tbe  pri- 
■on,  and  a  treadmilL  The  bridewells  at  Navan  and  KelU 
are  both  tolerably  extenslTo  prisons,  containing  sixteen  cells, 
two  day-rooms,  and  two  yuds ;  they  have  every  means  of 
classification  required  by  the  Prison  Act  (Appendix  to 
Fhurteenth  and  Fifteenth  Reporte  tjf  Jnepectore-General^ 
1836.)  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  criminal 
offences  in  1836  was— for  offences  against  the  person  85  (44 
convicted,  41  acquitted  or  discharged);  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  28  (convicted  9,  acquitted 
or  discharged  19);  for  offences  sgainst  property  without 
violence  107  (convicted  64,  acquitted  or  discharged  53) ;  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  such  as  arson,  kilUng  or 
maiming  cattle,  and  the  like,  4  (I  convicted,  3  acquitted  ot 
discharged) ;  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
4  (2  convicted,  and  2  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  othei 
offences  105  (45  convicted,  60  acquitted  or  discharged)* 
making  a  total  of  333  persons  committed*  of  whom  155 
were  convicted  and  178  acquitted  or  discharged.  There 
was  no  person  executed.  Of  the  persons  committed,  277 
were  males  (1  of  them  under  16  years)  and  56  femides  (1 
under  16):  71  could  read  and  write,  54  could  read  only, 
and  110  were  entirely  ignorant ;  of  98  the  degree  of  instruc* 
tion  they  had  received  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  lunatio  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Meath,  Louth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  is  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Dublin.  Of  284  patients  in  that  institution  on  Ist  January, 
1837,  30  belonged  to  this  county.  The  county  infirmary  is 
at  Navan,  and  there  were,  in  1833,  fever  hospitals  at  Kells 
and  Navan,  and  nineteen  dispensaries  at  different  places  in 
the  county,  supported  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  private 
subscriptions  and  grand-jury  presentments. 

HiHory;  Antiquities, — Meath  appears  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  in  the  territory  of  the  BXamoc  (Blanii), 
or  *^Xavoc  (Eblani),  a  nation  whose  sway  extended  over 
the  neighbouring  counties  of  DubUn  and  Wicklow,  and 
whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein-ster.  At  an  early  period  Meath  constituted 
one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  and  com* 
prehended,  it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present  counties  of 
East  Meath  and  West  Meath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  (>ivan,  and  King's  County.  Teamor, 
now  Tarah  Hill,  near  the  Bovne,  between  Dunshauffhlin 
and  Navan,  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Irelana  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  place  where 
St.  Patrick  made  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Meath  was  erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
sera  as  the  immediate  domain  of  the  Irish  monarchs ;  or  if 
not  then  first  erected  into  a  kingdom,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  while  the  rest 
of  the  island  owed  them  only  feudal  obedience.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  government  of  Meath  was  separated  from 
the  monarchy,  whion  was  so  ftur  weakened  by  the  separation 
as  to  become  little  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy ;  the 
kings  of  Meath  ranked  as  subordinate  princes,  but  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great  family  of  the  Hy- 
N  tails,  by  which  the  supreme  government  was  alternately 
possessed.  Teamor  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  national 
government. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes,  the  kingdom 
of  Meath  suflered  severely.  Turges,  a  Danish  leader,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  established  himself  at 
Lough  Rive  (Ree?),  and  after  crueUv  ravaging  the  kingdoms 
of  Connaught  and  Meath,  was  seised  and  put  to  death,  proba- 
bly at  Lough  Uar,  near  MuUingar  in  the  present  county  of 
West  Meath,  hy  Melaghlin,  or  Malachi,  king  of  Meath,  who 
afterwards  acquired  the  supreme  power.  The  Northmen  how- 
ever soon  renewed  their  attacks,  and  civil  dissensions  diverted 
the  Irish  from  resisting  the  common  foe.  For  several  cen- 
turies Meath  was  exp<Med  to  their  ravages,  or  those  of  other 
Irish  princes  with  whom  the  kings  of  Meath  weie  at 
war. 

Traces  of  this  period  of  oonfiision  exist  in  the  numerous 
camps  and  earthworks  that  overspread  the  district;  and 
the  frequent  destruction  of  monasteries  and  towns  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  religious  houses  is  another  attestation 
of  the  nrevalent  ruin.  The  last  king  of  Ireland  of  the  Hy- 
Niall  mmily  was  Melaghlin  II.,  who,  though  reduced  to 
abdicate  the  supreme  authority  for  a  time  in  fkvour  of 
Brian  Boromy,  king  of  Munster,  resumed  it  upon  the  death 
of  that  prince  (who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Northmen  at 
Ckmtarfnear  Dublin,  ^.n.  1014),  and  reigned  till  his  own 
F.  a»  Mo.  917, 


death,  a.i»»  1022,  abont  150  yean  befbre  the  inYasion  of  Ir»* 
land  by  Henry  II. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  English,  Dermond,  or  Dermod 
MacMurehad,  king  of  Leinster,  had  reduced  Olifelagblin* 
or  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  other  princes,  into  a  state 
of  suJ^ection ;  but  having  roused  indignation  by  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  who  had  married  O'Ruarc, 
or  0*Rourke,  king  of  Breifne,  or  Brehny  (now  the  county  of 
Leitrim),  he  was  expelled  by  Melaghlin  and  others,  aided  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  England,  wbeiw 
he  engaged  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  conquest  of  his 
native  island.  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow,  com- 
monly called  Strongbow,  the  leader  of  these  auxiliaries, 
took  possession  of  Meath  (a.d.  1171),  which  was  conferred 
by  Henrv  II.  as  a  county  pslatine  (or  feudal  lordship,  tho 
holder  of  which  had  several  regal  rights),  on  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  English  pale  or  district 
Hugh  de  Lacy  built  a  strong  fortress  at  Tnm,  which  was 
burned,  a.d.  1 1 73,  in  an  attempt  which  the  Irish  made,  under 
their  king  Roderick,  to  reconquer  the  country.  The  Irish 
were  however  repelled,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Trim  was 
restored.  De  Lacy  parcelled  out  his  territories  among 
his  followers,  whom  he  created  barons,  whence  is  derived 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  baronies. 

Meath  however  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  tho 
power  of  the  natives ;  for  in  1 1 78  De  Lacy,  who  had  been 
reappointed  governor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  for  a 
short  time,  restored  the  English  power  there.  (Grordon^s 
Hiet,  of  Ireland.)  In  the  general  rebellion  excited  by  the 
petulance  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  whom  his 
father  Henry  II.  sent  over  as  governor,  Meath  was  pre- 
served to  the  Englbh  by  the  valour  of  William  Petit,  who 
defeated  the  Irish  invaders  (a.d.  1186).  About  the  same 
time  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  work 
men  employed  on  a  castle  he  was  then  erecting  at  Durrogh, 
in  what  is  now  King's  County.  His  son,  Hugh  de  Lary 
the  Second,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  in  bis 
county  of  Meath,  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland,  in  which  office  however  he  was  soon  superseded, 
agreeable  to  the  policy,  at  least  the  practice,  of  that  day, 
which  seldom  allowed  a  governor  to  retain  office  any  length 
of  time.  De  Lacy,  in  his  character  of  earl  of  Meath,  was 
engaged  as  auxiliary  (aj>.  1200)  in  a  contest  between  two 
Irish  princes  for  the  sovereignty  of  Onnaught;  and  having 
been  reappointed  by  King  John  loid-justice  or  governor  of 
Ireland,  he  was  defeated  by  John  I>e  Courcy,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  earl  of  Ulster,  whom  he  was  commissionea  to 
arrest  and  send  over  to  England.  He  succeeded  however  in 
getting  De  Courcy  into  his  hands  by  treachery  and  sending 
him  over  to  England.  He  afterwanls  received  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  as  his  reward. 

The  ambition  and  newer  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  eari  of 
Ulster,  and  of  his  brother  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom  of  Meath,  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  John,  that  king  visited  Ireland  in  person  (a.!>. 
1210),  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing  the  fortresses  in 
Meath  and  ulster  belonging  to  those  nobles,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  and  did  not  c^tain  restoration  to  their  estates  and 
honours  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Meath 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  lost  its  privilege  as  a  palatine 
county,  and  to  have  been  made  subject  to  the  jurudiotion 
of  the  king's  officers.  The  De  Lacys  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  the  Pale^ 
and  Meath  suffered  from  th^  intestine  commotions.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Barl  Walter,  Meath  came  to  his  two  daughters, 
who  divided  bis  inheritance  between  them.  West  Meath, 
which  fell  to  the  elder,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Theobald 
Verdon,  appears  to  have  been  so  neglected,  and  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  it  did  not  obey  the  English 
laws  for  above  a  hundred  years.  (Baron  Finglas's  Breviat., 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  East  Meath,  the  portion  of  the 
younger  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Greoffry  Genneville,  was 
also  wrested  from  its  owners,  either  by  native  chieftains  or 
Anglo-Norman  rivals. 

The  English  dominion,  never  frilly  established,  appears 
rather  to  have  decayed  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plan- 
tagenet  and  the  Lancastrian  princes,  and  the  civil  war  of  the 
Roses.  The  native  Irish  renewed  their  incursions ;  and  in 
AD.  1329,  the  English  under  Lord  Thomas  Butler  sustained 
a  severe  defeat  from  them  near  MuUingar  in  West  Meath. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord-deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  erected  castles  along  the  Iwrder  of  Meath  and  other 
oounties  in  order  to  repress  them.    The  Irish  chieftains 
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Kppetr  to  bsvB  levied  a  tribute  upon  tbe  BngUsb  wtUert,  in 
consideration  of  leaving  them  in  quiet,  limilar  to  the  black 
mail  levied  by  the  Scotch  Highland  chieftaina  upon  the 
neighbouring  Lowland  lairds  and  tenantry.  The  county  of 
Meath  paid  at  one  time  a  yearly  pension  to  tbe  O'€k>nnor8 
of  60L 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  power  of  the 
English  began  to  revive,  Meath  was  invaded  by  an  Irish 
chieftain,  Con  Buckah  O'Ninll,  or  O'Neal  (a.d.  1620) ;  but 
lie  quickly  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord-deputy.  In  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  Papacy,  which 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  Irish  broke  into  Meath, 
destroyed  Navan,  and,  after  mustering  their  forces  at  Tarah 
Hill,  set  out  to  return  home,  but  were  overtaken  and  en- 
tirely routed  (a.d.  1539).  In  A.D.  1640  the  natives  assembled 
in  West  Meath,  with  a  view  to  break  into  the  English  pale ; 
but  dispersed  on  learning  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  resist  them.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  antient  county  of  Meath  was  divided ;  and  West  Meath, 
including  the  present  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longford, 
and  part  of  King's  County,  was  erected  into  a  separate  county. 
Cavan,  which  was  partly  formed  out  of  Meath,  was  erected 
into  a  separate  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord-deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Elixabeth.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1G41,  Meath 
was  again  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Trim  was  entered  by 
the  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military  post ; 
and  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  surprise  the  garrison  was 
defeated  by  a  bold  and  successful  sally  (a.d.  1642).  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  one  of  the  best  oflicers  of  the  English,  and 
commander  of  the  garrison,  fell  in  the  action.  In  1643  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  the  En<rlish  and  the  insurgents 
were  carried  on  at  Trim.  In  1647  Trim  was  besieged  by 
the  insurgents  under  their  general  Preston,  who,  having 
learned  that  Col.  Jones,  the  parliamentary  governor  of 
Dublin,  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  place,  set  out  in 
order  to  surprise  the  capital,  but  was  met  on  the  road  and 
entirely  defeated.  Trim  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  the  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Rathmenes  near 
Dublin,  in  1649 :  but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  by  Cromwell  in  the  same 
year,  Trim  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalists  without  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  was  fought  (ad.  1690)  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
county,  between  Drogheda  and  Slane.  The  two  armies 
subsequently  crossed  the  county  from  north  to  south,  that 
of  James  in  retreat,  that  of  William  in  pursuit.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1 798  some  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunboyne 
by  a  party  of  insurgents,  who  were  very  shortly  defeated  at 
Katoath ;  but  the  victors  having  separated,  the  vanquished 
party  rallied  and  cut  off  part  of  them  at  Clonee  Bridge. 
Some  further  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunshanghlin, 
and  immediately  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  county  rose  in  rebellion :  a  body  of  men,  4000  according 
to  some  accounts,  took  post  on  Tara  Hill,  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeo- 
manry. Part  <^  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  bogs,  from 
which  they  continued  for  three  weeks  to  make  excursions 
ibr  plunder  and  devastation. 

There  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At 
Tarah,  or  Taragh,  once  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
are  considerable  earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  col- 
lars of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  here  in  1813.  There  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  castles  of 'Scurlogstown,  Dunmoe, 
Athlumley,  and  Asigh.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or  two  others 
have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  There  are  round-towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughmore  near  Navan.  There  are  numer> 
ous  ruins  of  antient  monastic  edifices:  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Duleek,  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  monastic 
edifice  built  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland,  present  some 
remarkable  traces  of  rude  architecture.  The  front  of  the 
antient  cathedral  at  Clonard  yet  exists,  and  there  are  several 
stone  crosses.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Harris's 
Hibermca ;  Gordon's  and  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,) 

MEATH,  WEST,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in  one 
word,W£STMEATH,  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Cavan  in  Ulster,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough 
Sheelin  orShilliu;  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east 
by  tbe  county  of  Meath ;  on  the  south  by  KingV  County ; 
OB  the  west  by  the  county  of  Roscommon  in  Connaught, 


from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough  Ree  and  the  river 
Shannon  ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  tne  county  of  Longford. 
Tbe  greatest  length  is,  finora  east-north-east  to  west-south 
West,  from  the  eounty  of  Meath  near  Clonmelton,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon  opposite  Athlone,  45  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinnegad  to  that  of  Rathowen,  both  on 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  25  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  in  the  Population  Returns  fbr  1831  at  370.033 
English  statute  acres,  or  578  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1831  was  136,872,  giving  nearly  237  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  area  it  can  scarcelj  be  compared  with  any 
English  county ;  it  is  larger  than  Monmmithshire,  and  U*^s 
than  Hertfordshire;  in  amount  of  population  it  is  rather 
below  Hertfisrdshire,  but  in  density  ratner  exceeds  it 

Surface,  Geological  Character^  and  Hydrography, — ^Tho 
county  is  for  the  most  part  a  gently  undulating  sur&oe,  not 
rising  in  any  part  to  a  very  great  height.  Knock  Eyne,  or 
Ion,  on  the  border  of  Loch  Deveragh,  is  about  850  feet 
high  ;  Benfore,  or  Ben  of  Fowre,  near  the  village  of  Foi^Te. 
not  far  from  Lou^h  Lane  or  Lene,  is  760  feet  high«  These, 
with  the  other  pnncipal  elevations,  arc  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  central  cari»on  ifcrous 
limestone  district  of  Ireland.  There  are  two  small  districts,  one 
just  round  Moate-a-Grenogue,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  rather  more  to  the  south-west,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  yellow  sandstone,  a  formation  consisting  of 
quartxy  sandstone  conglomerate,  of  varying  grain,  which 
passes  into  sandstone.  These  beds  are  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  of  which 
series  of  formations  they  constitute  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to 
the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundar>\ 
separating  it  from  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Lough  Ree, 
the  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  into  which  that  river  ex- 
pands, is  also  on  the  western  border.  This  noble  sheet  of 
water  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  of  a  vary> 
ing  breadth,  above  7  miles  in  one  part.  Ita  outline  h 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  and  its  surface  studde«l 
with  a  number  of  small  islands  finely  wooded.  Those  adjacent 
to  Westmeath  are,  Innisroore,  orlnohmore,  containing  104 
acres,  once  the  site  of  a  monastery;  Hare  Island,  57  acres, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey ;  Innisturk,  or  Inchturk,  24  acre}» : 
and  Innisboffin,  or  Inchboffin,  27  acres,  formerly  tbe  site  uf 
an  abbey;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  An  inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree,  connected  with  it 
by  a  straight  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  anothc-r 
lake,  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  within  the  county.  This 
subordinate  lake,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  in  one  part  above  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  am- 
tains  a  large  island  called  Friar's  Island,  well  wooded  at  its 
western  extremity.  The  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Shannon  or  into  Lough  Ree  are  all  small.  Two  of  the 
principal  rise  about  3  miles  west  of  Moate-a-Grenogue : 
one  of  them  flows  in  a  circuitous  chsnnel  north-west  into 
the  inlet  of  Lough  Ree:  the  other  flows  due  west  into  thr 
Shannon  near  Long  Island,  below  Athlone.  Another 
stream,  which  rises  three  miles  north  of  Moate,  and  several 
other  streams  in  the  north-west,  flow  into  the  Inny,  whit  h 
joins  Lough  Ree  on  the  border  of  the  county  of  Longford. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this  side  of  the  couutv ; 
some  of  these  communicate  by  small  streams  with  Loucii 
Ree ;  others  have  no  visible  outlet.  Bogs  also  are  numerous 
though  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent 

The  central  part  of  the  oounty  is  drained  by  streams  tliat 
empty  their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  vihich  nrv 
connected  by  small  streams  with  each  other,  and  ultimatolv 
with  the  river  Shannon.  The  nortliernmost  of  these  is 
Lough  Sheelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north  border  of  tho 
county,  from  which  lough  a  small  stream  communicates 
with  Lough  Keinal,  also  on  the  border.  From  Lousrii 
Keinal  the  connecting  stream  flows  southward*  first  along 
the  border,  separating  West  Meath  from  Longford,  and  tlun 
through  the  county  into  Lough  Deveragh.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  extends  5  or  6  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  24  or  3  miles 
near  the  north-west  end,  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
near  the  south-east  extremity.  The  banks  are  hilly,  and  som** 
of  the  loftiest  elevations  in  the  county  are  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  are  plantations  or  other  woodlands  oti 
some  narts  of  the  shore.  The  district  north  of  the  Lough, 
extending  as  far  as  Lough  Keinal  and  Lough  Shillin,  i»  al- 
most entirely  bog,  especially  the  tract  through  whieU  ilU 
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connecting  stream  flows.  Lough  Deveragh  receives  some 
small  Btreanw;  and  others,  including  the  Glore,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  (Lough  Glore),  north-east  of 
Lough  Deveragh,  fall  into  the  connecting  stream. 

From  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Deveragh 
another  stream  flows  south-west  into  Lough  Iron,  a  shallow 
lake  of  about  3  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Several  streams  flow  into  the 
connecting  stream  between  Lough  Deveragh  and  Lough 
Iron  or  into  the  latter  lake,  and  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  small  lakes  or  bogs.  Lough  Olyn  on  the  north- 
west border  toward  Longford,  and  Lougb  Gar,  are  thus  con- 
nected with  this  central  system. 

A  small  brook  forms  the  communication  between  Lough 
Iron  and  Lough  Owhel,  or  Hoyle,  3i  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  1^  miles  broad.  The 
banks  rise  gently  fifom  the  lake,  and  aro  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  On  a  small  islet  in  the  lake  is  a  rude  chapel  with 
a  burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A 
supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  Lough  Hoyle  for  the  Royal 
Canal.  From  Lough  Hoyle  a  small  stream  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing channel  southward  past  Mullingar  into  Lough  Ennel, 
4^  or  5  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above 
2  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part  This  lake,  sometimes  called 
Belvidere,  is  studded  with  smaU  islands.  A  number  of 
streams  flow  into  this  lough. 

These  lakes  communicate  with  the  Shannon  by  two  dif- 
ferent streams.  The  Inny  flows  from  the  jiorth-westem 
extremity  of  Lough  Iron  to  the  border  of  the'county,  which 
it  skirts,  and  then  into  the  county  of  Longford,  to  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging.  It  flows  into  Lough 
Ree.  The  Broena  flows  from  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Iiough  Ennel  by  Kilbeggan  into  King*s  County,  to  which  it 
chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  a  number  of  small  streams, 
drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Shannon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banagher. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  which  we  have  described  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  convenience 
the  central  lake-district  has  been  described  separately.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne. 
A  number  of  small  streams  rise  on  that  side  of  the  county 
and  flow  eastward  into  that  river :  the  most  important  is  the 
Deel,  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  Mullingar,  and  another 
is  the  outlet  of  a  small  system  of  lakes  near  the  nordi-east 
border  of  the  county.  The  lakes  of  this  system  are  Lough 
Bawn,  the  White  Lake,  and  some  very  small  ones  on  the 
borders;  and  Lough  Lene,  Lein,  or  Lane,  and  Lough-a-Deel 
within  the  border :  Lough  Lene,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
about  2J  miles  long  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east, 
and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  clear, 
and  it  contains  several  islets. 

The  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  countv  abound 
with  bogs,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent 
The  lakes  of  West  Meath  abound  in  pike  and  trout :  the 
latter  are  very  fine,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

This  county  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Ireland. 
It  is  considered  to  be  excelled  only  by  Kerry,  Fermanagh, 
Wicklow,  and  Waterford. 

Agriculture.—The  landed  estates  in  the  county  are  not 
very  large,  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune.  In  the  eastern  parts  the  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  from 
7  to  12  inches  deep ;  the  northern  parts,  which  are  billy 
and  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing 
black  cattle.  In  the  western  parts  the  soil  is  generally 
light;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bog.  The  farms  do  not  com- 
inonly  exceed  100  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  in  many  cases 
are  as  smadl  as  15,  10,  7,  or  even  3  acres.  The  resident 
gentry  usually  farm  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own 
estates.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  from  1/.  Ss.  to 
)/.  ^0s,;  land  of  good  quality  will  sometimes  let  for  2/., 
that  of  inferior  quality  sometimes  for  not  more  than  ]/. 
The  system  of  *  oon  acres,*  or  lands  let  to  the  cottiers  fbr 
the  purpose  of  growing  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  is  prevalent 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county.  (Appendix  to  the  Report 
qf  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  qftke  IrieA 
Poor.)  The  chief  crops  raised  by  the  former  are  oats  and 
potatoes;  a  very  little  wheat,  some  barley,  flax,  rape,  and 
clover  are  grown.  Fences,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
demesnes,  are  generally  neglected ;  in  some  narts  they  con- 
sist simply  of  earthen  banks  without  anything  growing 
upon  them.  Dairy  farming  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
this  county,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  nature  of  the 
SOU  vould  warrant*  A  considerable  quantity  of  good  buUer 


is  made,  which  is  sent  by  Dublin  to  England.  The  long* 
horned  cattle  are  much  valued ;  some  of  uxe  best  specimens 
are  grazed  in  this  county,  and  all  the  stock  participate  in 
the  blood.  Sheep  are  not  a  favourite  stock,  out  there  are 
some  excellent  ones  of  the  long-woolled  breed,  l^igs,  iis 
usual,  are  generally  kept.  The  breed  of  horses  is  superior ; 
many  are  brought  from  Connaueht  and  reared  for  sale  in 
Dublin.  Wood^  not  plentiful ;  tnere  are  some  small  copses 
and  underwoods,  the  Remains  of  antient  forests ;  and  some 
thriving  young  plantations.  The  following  table  shows  the 
sales  of  grain  in  the  years  1826  and  1835: — 


Muket. 


BvreU  of  Wheat 

of  20  Stone. 
1826.  1835. 


MuIliDgar 


Nona 


viioBmcuoa      .     ■  j      ^     |     v 


Cloamelloa 


Noae 

200 
300 


Barrel!  of  Oats  of 

U  Stone. 
1896.  1S36. 

I  7900 ;  average  of  i  , 
<  these  and  the  In-  >4 
t  tennediata  yean.  '  1 

t  blishedi 


BaUinaeaxgj 
Coolnahea 
Ralhowen 
Moate .     • 


»» 


Mono  aoo  88,000 

None  None  8,000 

400  60  4,000 

ATerage  from  IMS  to  1830 
Average  from  1331  to  1836 


900 

26,000 
1.800 
§.000 
4,800 
4,900 


Bamit  of  Barley 

of  19  8totte. 
1826.  1835. 

4500;  average  of 
Uiete  and  the  i»> 
tormedlate  yean. 

I  Wished  i^**"'- 

2,600       2.500 

850  350 

150       None. 


No  return  ivas  received  from  the  markets  of  Castle  Pollard 
and  Kilbeggan.  No  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sold  at 
Moate  either  in  the  veafrs  1826  and  1835  or  in  the  interval 
between  them.  Collinstown  is  not  noticed,  ^he  name 
Coolnahea  in  the  tables  is,  we  suspect,  an  erro):.  We  know 
not  with  what  place  to  identify  it. 

The  manufactures  of  the  cqunty  are  not  important :  they 
cpnsist  chiefly  of  the  most  necessary  articles.  The  returns 
of  1831  give  285  adult  males  as  engaged  in  manufacture, 
92  in  that  of  linen  (chiefly  coarse),  22  in  that  of  cotton,  2Q 
in  that  of  friezes  and  other  woollens,  chiefly  coarse,  and  2 
in  the  silk  manufitcture.  The  remainder  were  not  specified. 
To  these  must  be  added  820  weavers,  returned  among  thq 
retail  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen ;  but  what  fabric  tbcy 
produced  is  not  stated. 

Communicatioiu, — ^Tbe  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats conveying  goo4s  and  passengers,  or  acting  as  steam- 
tugs  to  other  vessels,  througnout  that  part  which  borders  on 
this  county.  The  Royal  Canal,  which  connects  publin  and 
the  east  coast  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  at  Tarnion- 
harry,  crosses  this  county  from  cast  to  north-west,  passing 
near  Killucan  and  Mullingar.  A  branch  from  the  Grand 
Canal  betiveen  Philipstown  and  Ti^llamore  in  King's  Coun- 
ty, to  Kilbeggan,  is  partly  in  this  county. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  Longford 
and  Athlone  respectively.  The  Longford  road  enters  this 
county  from  that  of  Meath  near  Kinnegad*  and  runs  north- 
west by  Mullingar  and  Rathowen  into  the  county  of  Long- 
ibrd.  A  branch  from  this  at  Mullingar  takes  a  rather  more 
westerly  direction  from  Ballinacargy  to  Ballymabon.  The 
Athlone  road  branches  from  that  to  Lpngford  just  after  it 
enters  the  county  at  Kinnesad;  and  runs  westward  by 
Rochford  Bridge,  Tyrrell's  ms,  Kilbeggan  and  Moate,  to 
Athlone.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard  runs  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  countv  by  Castle  Pollard.  The  prin- 
cipal traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  by  the  Athlone 
noad;  but  the  number  of  passengers  is  rather  the  greatest 
by  the  Longfoxd  and  Athlone  roads.  Manv  however  travel 
by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Mullingar,  and  by  the  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Kilbeggan. 

Divisions^  Toums,  ^c— West  Meath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies,  whose  relative  situation  and  amount  of  population 
are  as  follows:—  _ 

Fbpulation  in  1831. 

Brawney.       •     •    W.    .  •  7,396 

Clonlonan.     .     .     S.W.  .  ^2,830 

Corkaree.      •     •     Central  •  6,630 

Delvin.    ...£..  •  9,984 

Demifon,  or  Half  Fowie.  N.  .  15,559 

FarbiU.    ...£..  .  BJ46 

Fartullagb.  •     *     S.E.  •  .  3,903 

Kilkanny  West «    W.    .  .  11,159 
Moyaahel  and  Magheraderj^uOf  or 

Magherademon.  CentraL  •  12,792 

Moycashfll.  .     •     S.      .  «  16,167 

Moygoish.     .     .    N.W.  ,  11,702 

Rathconratfa.     .    N.W.  •  )  5,064 

136,872 
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PopuiaHon, 


Date. 

BMruewtalMd. 

InUbltod 

UoOMiU 

FamlliM. 

Familk** 
chirllv 

MDplO^  la 

AffiicttUora, 

Familia* 

cbivfly 

employad  in 

traiir.maau* 

fectutas.aud 

handicraft. 

Families  not 

indudrd 

in  the 

prrcediuf 

daasea. 

Makik 

FmMlea. 

TaCal. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort    • 
Under  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  WUl.  IV^  c  19 

13,693 

no  return 
23,478 
23,803 

•  • 

•  • 

25)331 

•  • 

•  • 

u'.rn 

•  • 

•  • 

3^694 

•  ■ 

•  • 

4i813 

•  • 
67)700 

•  • 

•  • 

69)172 

69,000 

no  return 

128,042 

136,872 

The  county  town  isMullingar;  the  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Athlone  is  partly  in  this  county,  nartly 
in  that  of  Roscommon ;  and  there  are  the  market  and  post 
towns  of  Kilbeggan,  Moate,  Rathowen,  Castletown-Delvin, 
Ballinacargy,  Clonmellon,  and  Castle  Pollard  (of  these  Kil- 
beggan is  a  corporate  town) ;  the  market-town  of  Collins- 
town  ;  and  the  post  towns  of  Kinnegad,  Ballymore,  TyrrelVs 
Pass,  Killucan,  Rochfort  Bridge,  and  Drumcree.  Athlone 
IS  described  elsewhere.    [Athlonk.] 

MulUnf^r  is  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magherader- 
nan,  but  the  parish  extends  into  that  of  FartuUagh ;  it  is 
nearly  50  miles  from  Dublin  by  Maynooth,  Clonard,  and 
Kinnegad.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Meath.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
tAwn  was  fortified  by  General  Ginkel,  and  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  William's  army,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Athlone.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  houses  in 
1831  was  727  for  the  town,  or  1538  for  the  whole  parish. 
Those  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone.  The  church  is  a 
tolerably  spacious  building,  erected  in  the  present  century, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  one  or  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  county  court-house  is  convenient;  there  are  a  county 
gaol,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  older  prison, 
now  used  only  for  females ;  a  county  infirmary,  an  hospital, 
barracks  for  a  thousand  men,  and  a  neat  and  commodious 
market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  MuUingor  in  1831  was  4295,  that  of  the  whole 
parish  8845.  The  assizes  for  the  county,  the  auarter-ses- 
■ions  for  the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  aistrict,  are 
held,  and  a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their 
station  here.  The  Roval  Canal  gives  the  town  the  benefit 
of  water-carriage ;  ana  considerable  business  is  done  at  the 
market  (which  is  held  on  Thursday)  in  corn,  butter,  and 
IHeze  coating.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle ;  one 
of  them  is  a  considerable  horse-fair.  The  town  is  not  in- 
corporated ;  but  a  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  several  privileges,  and  to  the  freehold- 
ers the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament ;-  this 
last  was  abolished  at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  union. 

Kilbeggan  is  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  56  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict in  the  rebellion  of  1798  between  a  party  of  insurgents 
and  the  regiment  of  Northumberland  militia.  The  town 
contains  350  houses ;  the  whole  parish  732 :  half  of  those 
in  the  town  are  well  bnilt,  ana  have  slate  roofs.  The 
church  was  originally  part  of  an  antient  monastic  institu- 
tion, dissolved  at  the  Reformation.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The 
market- house  is  a  neat  building.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1985  for  the  town,  or  4039  for  the  whole  parish.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  distilling,  brewing,  mill- 
ing, and  snutf-makin§[  are  carried  on ;  much  butter  is  sold 
at  the  market,  which  u  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
four  yearly  fkira.  A  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  recently 
made  bids  fair  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Kil- 
beggan was  incorporated  by  James  1  ;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  The  portreeve  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  conjointlv  with  the  county  magistrates.  There  is 
a  borough  court  for  the  recovery  of  deota;  petty  sessions 
for  the  district  are  held  here,  llie  town  IbrnMily  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  waa  diaikanchised  at 
the  Union.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cunio|r :  the  parish  is, 
in  the  Oitholic  arrangtmeuts»  ttnited  with  an  •4joiD- 
inir  one. 


Moate-a-Grenogue  is  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonan,  66 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  In  the  war  of 
the  English  Revolution  a  party  of  the  Jaoobitea  were  de- 
feated hero  by  William's  army  under  General  De  Ginkel, 
and  compelled  to  flee  to  Athlone.  The  town  ooni^ists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street,  and  comprehended,  in  183), 
304  houses,  the  greater  part  slated,  the  rest  thatched.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  1785.  The  trade  of 
the  place  appears  to  be  diminishing ;  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  and  linens  has  much  declined,  and  several  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  have  been  discontinued.  There  is  a 
market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  most  important  for  oats  in 
the  county ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  quar- 
tei^sessions  for  one  division  of  the  county  are  held  here, 
and  also  petty  sessions  for  the  district.  There  is  a  conve- 
nient court-hoHise  and  a  small  bridewell  attached  to  iL  A 
5 arty  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  here. 
*he  town  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Kilcleigh  and  Kilma- 
naghan,  chiefly  in  the  former,  the  parish  chureh  of  which 
is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  also  a  dispensary. 

Rathowen  is  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  64  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  Longford  road,  and  13  or  14  miles  from 
Mullingar.  The  town  contained,  in  1831,  a  parish  chureh, 
a  Catholic  chapel  of  the  union  in  which  the  parish  b  con- 
cluded, a  market-house,  and  1 07  houses,  almost  all  thatched. 
The  population  was  605  for  the  town,  or  2170  for  the  whole 
parish  of  Rathaspect,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  chiefly  for  oats,  and  two  &ira  in  the 
vear.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary. 

Castletown  Delvin  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  50  miles 
from  Dublin.  An  old  castle,  built  here  by  De  Lacy,  lord  of 
Meath,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Nugenta,  who 
built  fdso  the  castle  of  Clonin  or  Clonyn  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  castle  built  by  De  Lacy  the  ruins  remain :  the  walls 
form  a  quadrangle  with  towers  at  the  comers.  There  are 
several  other  castellated  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Clonin  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Clonvn  is  retained  by 
the  present  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Westmeath.  Tlic 
town  consisted  in  1831  of  a  single  street  of  77  houses,  with 
a  population  of  419.  There  area  parish  church,  a  plain 
old  building,  but  in  good  repair,  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
The  market  lately  established  is  on  Friday,  and  there  ar« 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and  a  body 
of  the  county  constabulary  nave  their  station  here.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  The  pari;»U 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  parochial  imion.  There  is  a 
dispensary. 
Ballinacargy,  or  Balnacarrig,  is  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 

eoish,  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  46 
ouses,  neatly  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbixy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chauel  for  the 
parish  is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  oats  and  barley,  and  a  market 
on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  also  two  yearly  faira.  Petty- 
sesaious  are  held  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  atatious 
of  the  county  oonstabtilary.  There  are  a  dispensacy  and  a 
free  school. 

Clonmellon  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  close  upon  the 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  compreheod- 
ing,  in  1831,  179  houses,  and  a  population  of  960.  There 
are  a  considerable  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  lately  esta- 
bltsbed,  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted  here.  The 
parish  church  of  Killua,  in  which  parish  the  town  is 
situated*  is  near  the  town;  it  is  a  neat  building,  with  a 
spire. 

CuUa  Pollard  ia  in  tha  barony  of  DtmilNi^  M  VbAu 
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from  DuUin,  about  3  milei  north*east  of  Lough  Deveragh, 
and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  Lough  Lane.  It  con- 
sists of  five  streets  meeting  in  an  open  space  or  square,  in 
which  stands  the  market-house.  It  contained,  in  1831,  291 
houses,  and  a  population  of  1618.  The  parish  church  of 
Kathgarrue,  or  Rathgarth,  or  Rathgraff  (in  which  parish  the 
town  stands),  a  modern  bu  tiding,  is  not  far  from  the  town.  The 
tower  and  part  of  the  old  church,  with  the  churchyard,  in 
which  is  the  school-house,  are  fdso  near  the  town.  There  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  savtngs'- 
bank,  and  a  parochial  school.  There  are  a  market  on 
Wednesday  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held, 
and  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  in 
the  town.  Kinturk,  the  seat  of  the  Pollard  &mily,  Paken- 
ham-hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Longford,  and  other  de- 
mesnes, are  near  the  town.  The  old  castle  of  Kinturk, 
which  gave  name  to  the  town,  is  entirely  demolished. 

Collinstown  is  a  little  place  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Granard.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  forming  a 
cross,  and  has  only  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  chiefly  thatched, 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  near  it.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  district 
of  diversified  scenery,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Lane.  There  are  a  market  on  Saturday  and  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  petty-sessions  held,  and  a  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  posted  in  the  town.  The  town  is 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Feiffhan  of  Fowre. 

Kinnegad  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  about  1 1  miles 
from  MuUingar,  and  37  from  bublin.  It  is  in  a  great  tho- 
roughfare, just  at  the  separation  of  the  roads  from  Dublin 
to  Longford  and  Athlone,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street.  It  has  123  houses,  with  a  population  of  670.  The 
<^urch  is  a  neat  Gothic  building  of  modern  date ;  there  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  No 
market  is  held,  though  there  is  a  charter  for  one,  and  there 
is  only  one  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
detached  from  the  parish  of  Killucan. 

Ballymore  is  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  15  miles 
from  Mullingar,  and  73  from  Dublin.  There  formerly  ex- 
isted here  a  monastery  for  Premonstratensian  canons  and 
Benedictine  nuns,  who  occupied  different  portions  of  the 
same  building.  The  church  of  this  monastery  was  for  a 
short  time  the  cathedral  church  of  the  ^ocese  of  Meath. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1641  Ballymore  was  a  principal  military 
station  of  the  English  ;  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
the  Irish  were  posted  here,  until  beaten  from  the  town  by 
General  De  Ginkel.  A  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  Fort 
Ballymore,  in  an  island  of  the  neighbouring  Lough  Shodie 
or  Seudie,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  shortly 
afrer.  The  town,  which  is  partly  in  Killure  parish,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Ballymore,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  121 
houses,  chiefly  small  houses  or  cabins,  forming  one  long 
street.  Th««  are  a  parish  church  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
There  was  formerly  a  market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued. 
There  are  two  yearlv  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
the  county  constabulary  have  a  station  in  the  town.  Not 
far  from  the  town  is  a  round  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a 
castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  De  Lacys. 

Tyrreirs  Pass  is  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  about  51 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the 
Tyrrell  family.  There  are  some  remains,  near  the  town,  of 
their  castle.  The  town  consists  of  about  80  houjies,  chiefly 
well  built,  with  slated  roofs,  forming  one  principal  street. 
There  is  an  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  formerly  used 
as  a  market-place,  but  the  market  is  now  discontinued.  The 
parish  church  of  Clonfadd  (in  which  parish  the  town  is 
partly  situated)  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  savings'  bank,  a  charitable  loan  fund, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  are  two  cattle  fiiirs,  which  are 
well  attended. 

Killucan  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  42  miles  firom  Dub- 
lin. It  takes  its  name  from  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Lucian, 
the  church  of  which  subsequently  became  parochial.  The 
De  Lacy  fiimily  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  the  foundations 
and  some  of  the  outworks  are  still  discernible.  Four  yearly 
frdrs  are  held  in  the  town ;  petty  sessions  are  also  held,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  town 
had,  in  1831,  29  houses  and  206  inhabitants;  the  whole 
parish  1491  houses.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem  struc- 
ture. There  are  in  the  parish  two  Catholic  chapels,  four 
public  schools,  and  a '  flax  •oeiety/ which  givsl  employment 
to  about  100  poor  womaut 


Rochibrt  Bridge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled,  Begsar's 
Bridge,  is  in  Fartullagh  barony,  and  about  47  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  contained,  in  1831,  only 
27  houses  and  171  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  of  Cas- 
tlecost,  in  which  the  place  stands,  and  a  national  school, 
are  in  the  town.  The  county  constabulary  have  a  station 
here. 

Drumcree  is  in  Delvin  hundred.  It  contains  the  parish 
church  of  Kilcumney  (in  which  parish  the  town  is),  a  parish 
school-house,  and  a  dispensary.  It  had,  in  1831,  37  houses 
and  197  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Fore  or  Fowre,  or,  more  accurately,  of  St- 
Feighan  of  Fowre,  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  not  fkr  from 
Lough  Lane.  Though  now  only  a  small  village,  it  was 
antiently  of  importance.  A  monastery  for  regular  canons 
was  founded  here  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  3000 
monks.  This  monastery,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  re-founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  for  Benedictine 
monks.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  abbey,  and 
there  is  an  antient  and  massive  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hermitage.  In  the  fifteenth  century  considerable 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  the  town,  which  had  acquired 
the  privileges  of  a  corporate  borough.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  several  square  towers,  two  of  the  gates,  and  traces  of  the 
town  wall,  the  extent  of  which  shows  its  former  size.  Fowre 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Union.  The  village  had,  in  1831,  19  houses  and  119 
inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Divisions.—Tihe  county  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  a  small  portion  on 
the  north-west  side  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  which  was 
tUl  lately  held  b^  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  is  now  to  be 
permanently  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  Both  Kil- 
more  and  Meath  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh. 

West  Meath  is  included  in  the  home  circuit :  the  assises 
are  held  at  Mullingar,  where  are  the  county  court-house 
and  gaol.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Mul- 
lingar and  Moate*a-Grenogue,  where  are  a  court-house  and 
a  bridewell. 

West  Meath  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  fbr  Mullingar, 
Athlune,  Kilbeggan,  and  Fowre.  At  present  it  returns 
three  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county, 
who  are  elected  at  Mullingar,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Athlone. 

The  police  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836,  consisted  of  1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including 
sub-inspectors  (viz.  4  of  the  fint  and  3  of  the  second  classX 
50  constables,  and  222  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  amounted 
to  10,051/.  4«.  9(f..  of  which  5480/.  16«.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county. 

The  county  gaol  at  Mullingar  has  lately  experienced  a 
very  extensive  change  for  the  better.  A  commencement  has 
been  made  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  trades.  But  the 
discipline  of  the  female  side  still  requires  very  much  atten- 
tion :  the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  there  is 
no  classification.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  Prison,  and 
a  tread-mill  for  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  The  Moate 
bridewell  is  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  with  every  accommo- 
dation requisite  for  classifying  the  prisoners,  and  is  clean 
and  well  kept.  (Appendix  to  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Be* 
ports  of  JnspectorS'General,  1836.) 

The  numoer  of  committals  for  criminal  offences  in  1836 
was,  for  offences  against  the  person,  282  (of  whom  184  were 
convicted,  98  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  43  (20  convicted,  23 
acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  164  (112  convicted,  52  acquit* 
ted  or  discharged) ;  for  malicious  offences  against  property, 
arson,  &c.,  22  (8  convicted,  1 4  acquitted  or  discnai^d) ; 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  7  (2  convicted, 
5  acquitted  or  discharged);  for  other  offences,  243  (226 
convicted,  17  acquitted  pr  discharged) :  making  a  total  of 
761  persons  committed,  of  whom  552  were  convicted  and 
209  acquitted  or  discharged.  Only  one  person  was  executed. 
Of  the  persons  committM,  633  were  males  (5  of  them  under 
sixteen  years)  and  128  females  (2  under  sixteen);  342 
could  read  and  irrit«i  118  could  read  onlyi  and  296  ww« 
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It  cv>  a^ntred  aiui  tvexirjiM*/,  asd  pan  «f  aaoclwf ;  the 
a^oiocr  fi^  ftieii«edf:«a  at  aXdeC7'ft..ie;  a^  cf  diiBcbaa  «t 
ieT<r;t7-ieT<a.  in  :e«4  isjt  c^maer  W  paruhet  was  t«o 
:ia.i<i.-:<i  i4-.(i  r««iiiv  ;  tii  BtfCiiicea.  ooa  iiandxed  and  ftTv ; 
if  'v^.^ui  &ir  j-«cveu  'm-en  ^i^^.c^  ^  uro  or  more  pah»hii» ; 
J  <:ii.ir':n^*,  ,r^  b  .«2i'ir-b:<l :  ci  ^c^er  cmacopai  piactt  of  vor* 
*.i  p  fi.c  ;  of  Fnr^t^v^erwaa  ia<tr^..^ci,C3eK  three:  of  other 
P/>(cnu^i  fi.3tft«££.;..-^  p.it!e<*  oi*  »jr»i^p,  ei^htaen;  acd  >  f 
(.ainiii^  e:iA«.<:i^  oz/e  o  «::''L')srl  an/i  ^nv-six:  giving  a  tut  it 
ii  t«j  a'«nil/ed  aa<i  c^n.'f-'^..iree  pvamsa  of  worship  of  all 
ie:>«ai.r:^Xa>ajb^  Xibe  p^p  .^.au.g  jf  tiie  c«i)eeie  in  lb34  vai 
lu4,'<ii:  'Hf  w'zt.m  iTT^Sni  were  Caauiua^  SM26  mem- 
'>in  ,i  ',:^  E-iUai^&nieo;^  672  Pseaofitfiaxa*  and  199  other 
Pr  \  '«r»ca«iC  <i.3«e::  '.eta. 

TL^re  were  ax  i^jt  iame  Uziie  i79  daJy  tcboofas  in  whirh 
w«»re  '25.?ii  «a..iren  cj^ier  i23Cr.ict:oQ,  bem^  in  the  pn>- 
p^rt^Q  of  i*05  per  cefiw  a>  ih«  w^  /je  populatmo  of  the  di'»- 
'tcae  :  u  tue  re«^t.Te  n«i&i.isr  al'cL.^r«ii  under  instmctiun 
as  ci^mpar^  w.:n  tee  pi'fii.  ^  :o.  Meatti  ranks  tveUth  amon  i 
'he  lii^nj-two  djiLce^ea  fA  Iixa^zjL  Ot  the  aboTe-nentiuiied 
K^«>>Lii»  -li  were  in  ccacedk^c  w.ih  tfae  Natiooal  Boaid. 
•  /I'^^r  *n4  Sfcrnd  Pfp'jrU  c/  tkd  C^xmmuMwmert  pf  Pubitc 

Tbe  \au'\a  b«;>n^^cz  to  the  fee  comprise  29,S69  statute 
acres,  of  wh«ch  2;.i66  are  of  prodtable  land.    The  avera|;e 


tMA**Aj  ur.'..  Ujt  ft  zr*  *»<  L-z-i'-^'.i.     K>r.ri  O^.r.tT,  wii.ca 

«as  panif  Ui>:o  f.   v^  W'i^  M-:^:h,  umI  u:«ji  ^nL><i  ^ol  I  >barl7  revenue  ff  the  bi^h^pnc,  tur  the  three  yean  pteeed- 

1^'^:.  m  ue  ^Ui  of  P:...ip  ir-«i  Mirf.  1  liig  1-532,  was  iliuL  lw4-  i><i. 

The  Treat  iT^*'*rr^\  .r*  of  ^'.4;  a  «a  d  M  have  bi:«3  I  T^re  is  a  Roman  Cathoiie  bisiioprie  d  Meath.  The 
pl^onerl  and  2^0.-4  op'jo  at  ;he  ah.^  .f  Mu...^ir::i^  .^  .::  buh.^  is  a  suffrag:in  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archhishop  of 
this  couotT,  wuxh  \^^^g;  m.cc.  reaorteii  bi  fat  rc/^ua  '  Arm^h.  Toere  were  in  this  d..j<y^,  in  1834,  66  perish 
purposes,  arid  X^rtitre  leia  luo^  to  iu«;4£aya,  was  cik^^n  •  pr^est^.  incluriLo^  the  bsbcp,  wha  officiates  at  MuUingar. 
by  the  coi^ftpirat^r*  as  tt^ir  f'^tce  f4  ni<%r...z.  |  wri*>re  is  tne  cathedral,  a  handsome  and  spacious  Gothic 

Id  164^  Alhiooe,  m  «L»xn  tiie  partis^:;;*  of  Renuncccni,  j  vd«&:e  of  modrrn  erection;  acd  6a  coadjutors  or  euiates. 
the  papal  nuricio  and  head  of  ti^  extreme  Caxhoix  party. 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  Th^m«er.fr4,  vaa  taken  by  Oie 
confederate  ro>alttts  under  Lord  CUnnckarde  aul  Geoeral 
Preston. 

In  the  war  of  the  Enc^lUh  revolution  West  Meath  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  operations.  [Athlon a.]  An 
extensive  change  or  the  landed  property  of  the  county 
resulted  from  the  conlucations  which  fallowed  these  wars. 
Tlie  older  faroiUcs  have  duuppeared  almost  entirely  from 
the  grand] ury  list. 

In  the  Kel>cllion  of  1798  the  county  « as  but  httle  dis- 


ME  AUX,  a  tcvn  in  France,  capiial  of  an  arroodisKment 
m  tne  department  of  Serne  eC  Mame.  It  is  on  the  hank 
'ji  the  AuU:,  2 J  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris, 
or  27  miies  by  the  road. 

Tne  orgicai  name  was  Latin  iied  as  latinniB ;  and  it  was 
tiie  capiul  uf  the  Mel'h,  a  Ceitic  people  who  were  included 
in  tiife  Roman  provmce  of  Lusdunen^ts  Quarta  or  Senonia. 
Toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  latinum  as* 
somed  the  name  of  Heidi,  whence  the  modem  Heaux.  In 
I  the  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  pUoeof  considerablo 

...  .^^  m^.. .  w-  ..  ,-, , —  —     ci*r*4equence.     It  was  included  in  the  possessions  of  the 

turbed,  though  many  of  the  p<raj»antry  had  fumtsbed  them-  |  counu  of  Champagne,  and  was  united  to  the  domains  uf 
selves  with  pikes.  In  SeptcUiUrr  of  that  vear,  dufi&g  the  j  the  crown  h>  the  marriage  of  Pbiiippe  IV.  le  Bel,  aj>.  12^  1, 
invasion  of  Irelaud  by  the  French  deta#!hai«r«t  under  Gene-  |  with  ttio  countess  of  Champagne.  It  was  one  of  the  plaros 
ral  Humbert,  the  insurgents  as»embie«i  and  jomed  thr/te  of    m  which  the  reformed  &:th  early  met  with  a  favourable 


the  neighbouring  counturs  in  an  attempt  u*  Mnie  Granard, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed.  Tney  were  put  d>wn  by  a 
subsequent  defeat  at  Brumbru^na,  near  Multiiarr.i.dm. 

There  are  many  vcktit^es  of  anti/]'iJy  scattered  throus^ 
the  ajunty.  There  are  numerous  njir*»  of  antient  castles, 
including  some  erert<:d  by  the  i>e  Lac)«.  $K>»nazh  Castle, 
one  of  these,  stan^ls  on  the  \erge  of  a  MXiall  but  picturesque 
lake.  Of  monastic  buildin;;k  il.erc  are  »i:\i:tul  ruuitt;  and 
some  churches,  fonnerly  a^nventual,  are  »tA\  uaed  for  divine 
worthip  by  ('utholtf*s  or  Prot/>tants. 

(WuktlieUl'ii  Iffhind;  Parliumfulary  Pap^rt ;  Harries 
IJihrrfiira :  Gordoirn  atid  ('ox's  Htki'rry  of  Irei'itid.) 

MKATil,  D1(X;BSE  ok.  Several  waall  bishoprics  (of 
wbif'h  the  pruuq^ul  w>rc  Duluck,  (Jlouard,  Kulls  Trim. 
Ardbrwi'un,  Dun<>ii;iug)iiin,  Sl;iiu:,  and  Fowre)  gradually 
(*onlc«/*ed  info  one  ftce,  whu'h,  at  the  en<l  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, received  tlio  name  of  Meath,  and  was  further  aug- 
nu'nto<l,  a.n.  166S  by  the  addiiujn  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ciontua'tiois.  llie  diocene  rornpreheuds  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rountu'S  of  Meath ;  Wcit  Meath  ;  aconbiaerable  part 
of  K  ing'»  County ;  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and 
KiidaM*;  and  part  of  tiie  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
It  extends  tn  lt*rif(ih  from  east  to  west  from  the  sea  to  the 
Kliuntioii,  80  Kiigl^li  mile* ;  and  has  a  medium  breadth 
friui  north  to  nouth  of  '20  £nL;li«h  miles.  There  is  no  ca- 
tludrai;  ni'iihcr  are  there  a  Jean  and  chapter.  The  only 
diunitiei  are  tho  deanery  of  Clonmucnois  and  the  arch- 
deiu'onry  of  Meath.  The  want  cf  tf  chapter  is  supplied  by  a 
syni  d,  of  whu-h  c\ery  incumbitnt  is  a  member,  ana  the  arch- 
d«'ncon  pri*»ident.  The  duKCftO  is  included  in  the  province 
of  Armagh:  it  1%  not  affected  by  the  Act  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  c,  37.    Tit«  bishop  has  prvcedcnoe  of  all  the  other 


reception;  but  it  afterwards  came  into  the  bands  of  the 
League,  from  which  it  revolted  to  join  Henri  IV.  It  was  t  he 
chief  town  of  Brie  Champenoise. 

The  town  is  divided  by  the  Mame  into  two  unequal  parts 
and  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  passes  by  the  foot  of  its  antieut 
walls,  which  have  been  planted  with  trees  and  convert e<l 
into  promenades.  The  streets  are  not  well  laid  out,  but 
tlie  houses  are  tolerably  good.  The  principal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  Gothic;  the  magnificent  choir  contains  s 
marble  statue  of  Bossuet,  who  was  bishop  of  this  see. 
There  arc  two  parish  churches  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  was  built  by  the 
antient  counts  of  Champagne.  There  are  good  barracks 
for  cavalry.  The  population  in  1831  was  6481  for  the  town, 
or  8637  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1636,  7809  for  the 
commune.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cottons,  leather, 
glue,  saltpetre,  vinegar,  and  earthenware;  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cori\|  especially  oats,  sent  to  Pans, 
flour,  cheese  (called  from  the  district  Brie  cheese,  and  ac- 
counted very  excellent),  wool,  catUe,  poultry t  wood,  and 
coal.  The  old  bridge  across  the  Mame,  from  the  great  ta.l 
of  the  water  which  the  bridge  causes*  impedes  the  na\i^a- 
tion,  which  is  carried  00  here  by  a  very  antient  navigable 
cut,  called  the  Comillon  CanaL  There  is  a  well-attendid 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are 
a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a  court  for  commercial 
suits ;  several  government  offices*  two  hospitals,  two  semi- 
naries for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society,  a  public  library  of  1 1,000  volumes,  another  library 
at  the  bishop*s  palace,  a  muaeum»  and  a  society  of  agticul^ 
tore,  science,  and  arta. 
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Meaux  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  established  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  now  having  for  its  diocese  the  department  of 
Seine  et  Mame.  The  bishop  is  a  su£Eragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris. 

The  arrondissement  of  Meant  has  an  area  of  463  scjuare 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  93,417;  in  1836  it  was 
90,965.  It  is  subdivided  into  -seven  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  161 
communes.  Millstones  and  marble  are  quarried  in  it ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  stratum  of  gypsum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  MeauJc. 
MECCA.    [Arabia..] 

ME'CHAIN,    PIERRE-FRANQOIS-ANDRE',    was 
born  16th  August,  1744,  at  Laon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
present  department  of  Aisne.     After  quitting  the  school 
*  des  ponts  et  cbauss^es,'  where  the  limited  means  of  his 
parent  had  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  only  for  a 
short  time,  he  engaged  himself  as  mathematical  tutor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy.   Shortly 
af\er  this  an  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  Lalande.    The  necessity  of  affording  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  his  fkther  obliged  Mechain  to  dispose 
of  an  astronomical  instrument  which,  by  rigid  economy,  he 
had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.    lalande  became  the 
purchaser,  and,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  Mechain,  procured  for  him  a  government  appoint- 
ment as  hydrographer,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  marine  charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Breton- 
niSre,  in  the  survey  of  the  French  coast  between  Nieuport 
and  St.  Male.    His  attention  however  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  theory  of  eclipses,  and  of  comets,  of 
which  he  discovered  eleven,  and  computed  the  orbits  of 
twenty-four.    To  his  inemoir  on  the  comet  of  1 532,  which  it 
was  expected  Would  re-appear  in  1 789  or  1790,  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarded,  and  the  same  year  (1782) 
he  wasaamitted  a  member  of  that  society.  In  1 791  the  Na- 
tional Convention  having  determined  upon  employing  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  measures,  the 
measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  arc,  between 
Rodez  and  Barcelona,  was,  at  tne  recommendation  of  the 
Academy,  confided  to  Mechain.    The  northern  portion  was 
allotted  to  M.  Delambre,  to  whose  account  of  the  entire  sur- 
vey (Systcme  Mcirique,  Paris,  1806-7-10,  3  vols.  4to.),  con- 
taining many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Mechain. 
we  refer  the  reader.    It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
Mechain  experienced  his  share  of  the  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances which  have  usually  attended  such  operations,  and 
that  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  pre- 
vented his  return  from  Spain,  and  the  consequent  anxiety 
for  his  family  whom  he  had  left  behind,  brought  upon  him 
a  melancholy  state  of  mind  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  His  skill  as  an  observer  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Delambre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  his  calculations 
connected  with  the  survey.    Of  this  Mechain  himself  was 
unconscious.    He  had  employed  the  repeating  circle,  an  in- 
strument which  he  regarded  as  absolutely  infallible,  and 
finding  a  difference  of  three  seconds  between  his  obser- 
vations at  Barcelona  and  Monljouy,  he  attributed  it  wholly 
to  his  own  incapacity.     Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this 
discrepance,  he  refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  Academy. 
The  subject  continuing  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  he  applied, 
after  several  years,  to  the  French  board  of  longitude,  and 
urged  them  to  prolong  the  measurement  of  the  arc  from 
Barcelona  to  the  BsJearic  Islands.    To  this  the  Board  con- 
sented, but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  they  suggested  that  Mechain  should 
not  be  the  conductor  of  the  survey.  This  however  would  have 
been  to  relinquish  the  chief  object  of  his  application.     He 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1805,  at  Castellon,  a  town 
of  Catalonia. 

Before  his  departure  he  entrusted  all  the  manuscripts 
referring  to  his  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They 
have  since  been  arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, together  with  so  much  of  his  correspondence  as 
related  m  any  way  to  the  survey. 

His  published  works  are  few.  They  consist  of  papers 
printed  in  the  *  Connaissance  des  Temps,'  subsequently  to 
1 785,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  Jeaurat  as  editor  of  ttiat 
ephemeris,  and  several  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


French  Institute,  commencing  with  the  year  1782.  These 
memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  the  cometary  theory  and  eclipses. 

(Delambre's  Notice  of  the  Life  of  M^hain,  in  the  Biog, 
Univers. ;  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary ^  &c.) 

MECHANICS  is  the  science  in  which  are  investigated 
the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  machinery. 

These  actions  may  be  simple  pressures  without  motion ; 
as  when  one  body  being  supported  in  any  manner,  another 
is  placed  upon  it,  either  vertically  or  in  some  oblique  posi- 
tion :  or  they  may  be  such  as  are  accompanied  by  motion, 
and  these  may  arise  either  from  the  mutual  attractions 
which  all  bodies  in  nature  exercise  upon  each  other,  or 
fh>m  the  collisions  of  bodies  in  motion  with  others  which 
may  be  previously  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  mutual  actions  of 
solid  bodies :  the  actions  of  fluids  on  solids  form,  in  part, 
the  subjects  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  ;  but  these, 
as  well  as  pneumatics,  are  now  frequently  included  under 
the  general  name  mechanics.  When  bodies  are  at  rest  and 
the  actions  are  such  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  state,  the 
laws  of  the  actions  constitute  that  branch  which  is  called 
statics ;  but  when  motion  is  concerned,  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena constitute  what  is  called  dynamics. 

In  all  the  branches  of  general  mechanics  the  investiga- 
tions are  founded  on  experiment  and  are  conducted  by  geo- 
metrical or  algebraical  processes ;  hence  the  science  fbrms 
one  of  the  departments  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
also  of  mixed  mathematics:  this  last  denomination  is  ap- 
plied to  mechanics  because  in  the  latter  are  involved  several 
qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not  enter  into  the  researches  of 

Sure  science,  such  as  mass  or  quantity  of  material,  inertia, 
ardness,  elasticity,  time,  space,  and  power  or  force.  The 
last-mentioned  term  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  the 
actions  of  bodies  on  one  another ;  but  we  have  no  other 
conception  of  it  than  that  it  is  productive  of  motion  or  uf  a 
tendency  to  motion ;  or  that  it  arrests  an  actual  motion  or 
renders  a  tendencv  to  motion  inefl^ectual.  "When  opposing 
forces  act  on  a  body  so  as  to  destroy  each  other's  eflects  and 
keep  the  body  unmoved,  that  body  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  and  this  state  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
mere  rest,  since  tbe  latter  implies  the  absence  of  any  cause 
by  which  the  body  might  change  its  place. 

The  invention  of  simple  machines  for  moving  masses  of 
any  material  which  it  might  be  beyond  the  unaided  power 
of  man  to  transport  to  a  distance,  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Human  ingenuity  would 
readily  suggest  the  application  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a  heavy  body  from  the  ground ; 
and  very  little  experience  would  suffice  to  show  that  i-olling 
or  ptrshing  a  block  of  stone  up  sloping  ground  was  a  much 
easier  operation  than  that  of  raising  it  vertically  by  the 
strength  of  men*s  arms.  Thus  may  have  arisen  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lever  and  Inclined  plane ;  and  from  these,  sub- 
sequently, the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  wedge,  and 
the  screw  were  derived.  The  simple  means  here  indicated 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  manual  labour,  to  build 
up  the  most  massive  cyclopean  edifice ;  and  even  the  vast 
materials  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
may  have  been  raised  to  their  places  by  means  of  inclined 
planes,  formed  of  earth  for  the  pturpose,  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls,  and  afterwards  removed. 

The  steps  by  which  the  art  of  constructing  machines 
advanced  have  not  been  distinctly  recorded ;  and  tbe  work 
of  Vitruvius  on  architecture  is  almost  the  only  source  from 
whence  can  be  obtained  an  account  of  such  as  were  in  use 
in  and  before  the  time  of  that  engineer  (the  age  of  Augus- 
tus or  Vespasian).  From  the  descriptions  there  given  it 
appears  that  among  the  mechanical  powers  then  in  use 
were  the  lever,  the  windlass,  and  the  assemblage  of  pulleys. 
Vitruvius  also  mentions  some  ingenious  contrivances  for 
transporting  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from  the  q^uarries,  and 
a  forcing-pump,  the  invention  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Cte- 
sibius,  for  supplying  the  public  fountains.  He  describes  a 
complex  machinerv,  consisting  of  wheels  driving  each  other 
bv  cogs  or  teeth,  which  was  applied  to  carriages  or  ships  for 
tne  purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  travelled  or  sailed ; 
and  he  enters  fully  into  the  construction  of  engines  for 
throwing  darts  or  masses  of  stone.  The  muscular  strength 
of  men  was  then  employed  as  a  moving  power  in  turning 
mills :  wheels  impelled  by  river  currents  acting  on  float- 
boards  (pennea)  gave  motion  to  machinery  for  grinding 
corn ;  and  wheels  turned  by  men  walking  on  them  were 
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QMd  ibr  rftltia^  watvr  \tj  bvekett  or  otherwite.  Vitnivius 
Ifanerally  mentioni  the  n»niet  giyen  by  the  Gfeeks  to  the 
nachinenr ;  and  it  night,  without  great  risk  of  error,  be 
presumea  that  much  of  that  which  he  describes  was  in  u 
among  the  latter  people  at,  or  eren  before,  the  time  wo^n 
the  Parthenon  was  raised.  There  are  no  distinct  intima- 
tions of  the  existence  of  windmills  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  expansive  force  of  steam  can  only  be  said  to  have 
become  a  moving  power  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  employed  merely  to  raise  water.  Its 
general  application  to  machinery  must  be  dated  from  the 
year  1768. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  concerning  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  mechanical  action,  we  shall  have  little 
to  notice  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century;  for  the 
autients,  who  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  ardour  to 
the  researches  of  pure  science,  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  subjects  which  appeared  to  them 
to  terminate  in  mere  practical  utility.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  Aristotle,  who  left  no  department  of  nature 
untouched,  has  noticed,  in  his  mechanical  questions,  the 
equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  on  the  unequal  arms  of  a 
balanced  lever,  though  he  gives  a  very  un philosophical 
reason  for  the  fact.  But  in  his  'Physics'  ne  states  correctly 
that  if  two  forces  move  with  velocities  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  their  intensities,  they  will  exert  equal  efforts: 
this  may  apply  to  a  well-known  property  of  the  lever,  but  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  refer  only  to  the  effect  of  two 
unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velocities,  and  striking 
each  other  or  a  third  body. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
first  philosopher  who  can  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
theoretical  mechanician:  we  allude  to  Archimedes,  who 
died  about  212  B.C.,  and  in  whose  works  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  an  effort  to  determine  the  principle  of  eouili- 
brium  in  machines.  Commencing,  in  the  treatise  whose 
Latin  title  is  '  De  iEauiponderantibus,*  with  the  axiom  that 
two  equal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a  lever  (of  uniform 
dimensions),  when  at  equal  distances  from  the  fiilcrum,  he 
supposes  the  weights  to  be  divided  into  an  eaual  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  that  the  parts  are  reraovea  to  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  point  of  support;  observing  then  that  the 
equilibrium  still  subsists,  he  proceeds,  by  the  method  of 
exhaustions,  to  show  that  it  always  will  take  place  provided 
the  bodies  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  aistances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Archimedes  thence  concludes  that  there 
must  exist  in  every  one  body,  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  smaller  bodies,  a  centre  of  force  (that  is,  a  centre  of  gra- 
vity) corresponding  to  the  fulcrum  in  the  former  case;  and 
he  proceeds,  by  the  analysis  of  that  day,  to  investigate  the 
seat  of  the  centre  of  force  in  a  triangle,  a  parabola,  and  a 
paraboloid. 

This  philosopher  has  obtained  eternal  celebrity  by  the 
contrivances  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse.  No  precise  account  is  given  of  the  machinery 
which  he  employed  to  raise  up  and  destroy  the  galleys  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  effects  are  probably  exaggerated.  The 
vessels  must  have  been  close  to  the  walls,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  by  hooks  at  the  ends  of  chains  which  were 
suspended  from  levers  on  the  ramparts,  the  rigging,  or  some 
parts  of  the  turrets  erected  as  usual  on  the  decks,  in  order 
to  enable  the  assailants  to  pass  over  the  parapets,  might  be 
caught;  then,  the  levers  being  raised  by  the  force  of  men 
or  otherwise,  the  vessels  or  the  turrets  would  be  easily 
overturned. 

During  about  1800  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Archimedes  and  that  of  Cardan,  we  have  no  other 
notices  concerning  the  theory  of  mechanics  (beyond  those 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  former  mathematician), 
than  such  as  are  contained  in  the  '  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions' of  Pappus,  which  amount  merely  to  a  statement  that 
the  antients  had  reduced  the  theory  of  every  machine  to 
that  of  the  lever,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 
It  is  remarkable  moreover  that  both  Cardan  and,  subse- 
c|uently,  the  marquis  Ubaldi  (the  latter  of  whom  published, 
in  1577,  a  treatise  in  which  he  explains  at  length  the  com- 
binations of  pulleys,  and  reduces  their  theory  to  that  of  the 
lever)  should  also  have  given  erroneous  solutions  of  the 
problem  concerning  that  equilibrium.  The  discover}-  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  inclined  plane  was  however,  about  the 
•ame  time,  made  by  Stevinus,  a  native  of  Flanders.  This 
ipathematiciao  and  en^eer  supposed  a  chain  of  uniform 


dimensioiM  to  be  placed  on  a  donbly  iselined  plaiMb  baviag 
a  common  summit  and  base,  the  chain  bein^  perfectly  free 
to  slide  on  tho  planes,  and  its  endi  hanging  vertically  to 
equal  distances  below  the  base ;  then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  chain  would  remain  at  rest,  he  shows  that  if  any  motion 
should  take  place,  it  might  continue  for  ever ;  ana  this  he 
concludes  to  be  absurd.  As  the  argument  holds  good  when 
one  of  the  two  planes  is  in  a  vertical  position,  Stevinus 
infers  that,  when  a  body  is  in  equihbrio  upon  a  plane,  tlio 
retaining  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  length ;  and  he  furtner  shows  that  if  three  forces 
act  on  any  point,  they  hold  the  latter  in  equilibrio  when 
they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  formed 
by  lines  orawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  forces.  It 
should  be  remarked  however  that  Stevinus  demonstrates 
the  law  in  that  case  only  in  which  two  of  the  forces  are  &t 
right  angles  to  each  other.    He  died  in  1635. 

To  Galileo  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  reduction  of 
mechanical  propositions  to  purely  mathematical  formulm. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  an 
inclined  plane,  he  imagined  the  weight  and  the  sustaining 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  bent  lever  whose  arms 
were  of  equal  length  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  and 
slant  sides  of  the  plane;  then  reducing  the  lever  to  a 
straight  one,  between  the  Unes  of  direction  of  the  weight 
and  power,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  forces  in  equilibrio 
on  the  plane  were  also  in  equilibrio  on  the  lever,  and  were 
to  one  another  as  the  length  to  the  height  of  the  plane. 

But  the  most  important  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  those 
which  relate  to  the  times  of  descent,  the  spaces  descended, 
and  the  velocities  acquired  when  bodies  fall  by  the  action 
of  gravity.  He  made  obser%*ations  on  the  motions  of  pen- 
dulums, and  determined  that  the  times  of  their  vibrations 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths ;  be 
also  gave  theorems  for  the  composition  of  two  motions, 
when  both  are  uniform,  when  both  are  accelerated,  and 
when  one  is  uniform  and  the  other  accelerated.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  state  that  he  was  tlie  first  to  obtain  expressions 
for  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  they  are  subject.  It  deserves  notice  moreover  that 
Galileo,  in  opposing  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries concerning  the  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  gra- 
vity, makes  a  supposition  that  the  snaoes  descended  with 
the  accelerated  motion  may  be  divined  into  equal  parts, 
each  so  small  that  the  motion  during  the  time  of  describing 
it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  uniform; 
an  hypotliesis  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  the  modem  analysis,  ia  now 
eniploycd  in  investigations  concerning  variable  motions. 

The  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluids  was,  apparently,  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  Castelli,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
1G38;  and  about  the  same  time  Torricelli,  having  disco- 
vered the  existence  of  a  space  void  of  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  its  open  end  being  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  that  fluid,  was  enabled  to  refhte  the  antient 
notion  that  nature  eibhorred  a  vacuum.  The  latter  was 
subsequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  support  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury in  a  tube,  and  also  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  pump*. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  pupils  of  Galileo ;  and,  soon  after 
the  time  of  this  philosopher,  the  French  mathematicians 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Fermat,  and  Roberval,  prosecuted  with 
ardour  the  new  science,  as  that  of  mechanics  was  called. 
Among  the  fruits  of  their  researches  may  be  named  the 
determination  of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  vibrating  about  a  fixed  axis. 
The  impulse  given  by  Galileo,  being  thus  continued  b>  a 
succession  of  men  of  talent  both  in  Italy  and  France,  cau^d 
the  science  to  advance  with  an  accelerated  movement,  an  1 
soon  put  it  in  a  condition  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  ter- 
restrial physics. 

The  mechanics  of  that  age  was  not  however  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy ;  and 
the  theory  of  Descartes,  concerning  the  communication  of 
motion  when  bodies  strike  each  other,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  metaphysical  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
speaking  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  he  gives  as  a  reason  why 
the  same  momentum  should  exist  after  as  before  the  im- 
pact, that  it  depends  on  the  divine  immutability.  Gcwl 
having  created  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  to  serve  aa  the 
cause  of  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  quantity,  he*  con- 
ceives, can  never  be  increased  or  diminished.  Yet  there  x% 
some  reason  to  think  that  Descartes  bad  better  notions  cpn* 
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cerning  the  phenomena  of  colUiion,  for  he  states  correctly, 
in  one  of  kis  letters,  that  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it 
strikes  another  which  is  at  rest  becomes  divided  between 
the  two  masses,  and  that  the  resulting  velocity  is  diminished 
as  the  mass  is  augmented.  The  chief  feature  in  the  physics 
of  Descartes  is  his  supposition  that  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  vortices  of  eether,  the  particles  of  which,  having 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  centrifugal  force,  act  on  the 
planets  and  prevent  them  from  falling  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system.  He  supposed  that  the  like  vortices  sur- 
round each  planet ;  but  the  particles  of  eether,  having  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
the  tendency  of  these  bodies  to  that  surface  prevails  over 
the  force  by  which  the  sether  causes  them  to  recede  from 
thence. 

The  laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  by  Descartes,  were  at  length,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  by  the  English  mathematicians 
Wallis  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Huyghens  on 
the  Continent.  The  first  of  these,  in  his  treatise  '  Ve  Motu' 
(1670),  divides  bodies  into  such  as  are  hard  and  such  as  are 
elastic,  and  he  explains  the  phenomena  attending  the  shock 
of  bodies  of  both  kinds.  In  that  of  hard  bodies  he  adopts 
as  an  hypothesis  that  the  body  struck  destroys  as  much 
motion  in  the  striking  body  as  the  latter  communicates  to 
it ;  and  in  elastic  bodies  he  considers  the  forces  of  compres- 
sion and  restitution  to  be  proportional,  in  each,  to  the  velo- 
city before  the  shock.  The  name  of  Huyghens  is  become 
celebrated  from  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  cycloidal 
curves,  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
clock-pendulum  vibrate  in  an  arc  of  that  kind,  in  order  that 
the  times  of  vibration  might  be  equal,  whatever  were  the 
extent  of  the  arc  described.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed ; 
but.  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a  compound  pen- 
dulum, Huyghens  found  that  when  several  pendulous 
bodies  descend  by  gravity  and  afterwards  re-ascend  by  the 
acquired  velocities,  in  whatever  way  they  may  act  upon  each 
other,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  point  from  whence  it  descended.  This  proposition 
is  considered  as  proved  from  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  centre  of  gravity  might  by  mechanical  means  be 
made  to  rise  continually  higher,  and  thus  perpetual  motion 
might  ensue :  but  this  is  impossible. 

In  1687  Newton's  great  work  concerning  the  mathema- 
tical principles  of  natural  philosophy  was  first  published, 
and  from  inat  time  the  mechanical  sciences,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  action  of  bodies  on  each  other 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  made  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  '  Principia,*  as  the  work  is 
called,  commences  with  the  three  well  known  axioms  in 
philosophy,  or  laws  of  motion.  Assuming  then  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  and  all  the  par- 
ticles of  every  body  exert  on  each  other  mutual  attractions  ; 
assuming  also  that  the  planetary  bodies  were  originally  put 
in  motion  by  impulsive  forces ;  the  rotations  of  these  bodies 
on  their,  axes,  their  revolutions  in  their  orbits,  and  all  the 
perturbations  by  which  their  movements  are  varied,  are  ex- 
plained by  means  of  the  elementary  theorem  for  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  motions.  The  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums, the  theory  of  projectiles,  the  movements  of  fluids, 
and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  latter  to  the  motions  of 
bodies  immersed  in  them,  are  also  in  the  same  work  inves- 
tigated at  length. 

Contemporary  with  Wallis,  Wren,  and  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, were,  on  the  Continent,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  and 
the  two  elder  Bernoullis,  all  of  whom  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  science  by  their  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  laws  of  motion  in  terrestrial  bodies; 
and  to  the  rivalry  as  well  as  the  talents  of  these  great  men 
we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  At  this  time  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  was  discovered,  and  had  acquired  an 
algorithm ;  and  they  who  adopted  its  principles  appear  to 
have  been  anxious  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  antient 
geometrical  analysis,  by  proposing  to  their  opponents  pro- 
blems which  could  scarcely  be  solved  by  the  latter  method. 
With  some  such  views  Leibnitz  proposed  the  determination 
of  that  curve  along  which  a  body  descending  would  describe 
equal  vertical  spaces  in  equal  times ;  James  Bernoulli  pro- 
posed to  find  the  figure  assumed  by  a  flexible  cord  or  chain 
when  suspended  at  the  extremities  [Catenary]  ;  and  John 
Bernoulli,  to  find  the  curve  of  smftest  descent.  [Cycloid.] 
P.  C,  No.  918. 


Numerous  other  problems  of  the  like  nature  were  given  out 
among  the  parties,  and  the  solutions  could  not  fail,  if  no 
other  benefit  arose,  of  carrying  the  new  calculus  to  a  con 
siderable  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Newton  mechanical  science  was,  till 
lately,  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country ;  but  on  the  Con 
tinent  a  succession  of  illustrious  men  continued  to  prosecute 
the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  by  the 
employment  of  analytical  processes  they  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  researches 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  mathematicians  who  may  be  considered  as  the  im* 
mediate  successors  of  Newton  were  chiefly  Euler,  D'Alem- 
oert,  and  Clairaut;  and  in  the  works  of  the  first  of  these 
are  investigated  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  pheno- 
mena of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  when  a  body  in 
vacuo  or  in  a  resisting  medium  is  subject  to  any  forces 
whatever.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  English  philosopher, 
was  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three 
bodies ;  or  that  whose  object  is  to  determine  the  motions  of 
a  body  when  attracted  by  and  revolving  about  another,  and 
continually  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  a  third.  This 
was,  at  the  same  time  (about  1752),  and  independenlly  of 
each  other,  accomplished  by  the  three  learned  men  above 
named,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole  planet-  " 
ary  theory.  The  '  M^canique  Analytioue' of  La  Grange, 
which  was  published  in  1788,  and  the  'Aiecanique  Celeste* 
of  La  Place  (1798  to  1825X  contain  the  last  accessions  which 
the  mechanical  sciences  have  since  received;  and  these 
sciences  now  comprehend  the  laws  of  force  or  motion,  from 
the  properties  of  the  simple  lever  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  may  have  been  seen  above  that  the  first  general  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  on  a 
lever;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  maybe  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes. The  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  the  mecha- 
nical powers  was  long  an  unsolved  problem,  and  the  solution 
may  be  said  to  have  neen  first  made  known  to  the  w^orld  by 
the  discovery  of  Stevinus  relating  to  the  sustaining  power 
on  an  inclined  plane.  A  second  general  principle  may  be 
conceived  to  be  that  of  the  composition  of  motions  or  forces ; 
and  its  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Galileo.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli (about  1726)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of 
the  composition  of  forces  independently  of  motion ;  but  the 
application  of  the  principle  as  a  means  of  obtaining  general 
equations  of  equilibrium  seems  te  have  been  first  made  in 
the  '  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  M^canique,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Varignon  in  1687. 

La  Grange  treats  as  a  third  principle  in  mechanics  that  of 
virtual  veUtcities,  By  this  is  meant  those  which  bodies 
in  equilibrio  would  have  at  the  first  instant  of  their  motion, 
in  the  event  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed.  Indica* 
tions  of  this  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of  G^adileo, 
Wallis,  and  Descartes,  but  John  Bernoulli  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  who  showed  its  utility  in  resolving  sta- 
tical problems.  [Virtual  Vklocitibs.]  A  general  method 
of  solving  mechanical  propositions  was  discovered  by 
D*Alembert,  and  it  may  be  thus  enunciated.  If  there  bie 
impressed  on  bodies  motions  which  they  are  forced  to 
change  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  those 
motions  mav  be  considered  as  compounded  of  the  motions 
which  the  oodies  do  really  take,  and  of  those  which  are 
destroyed.  Whence  it  results  that  these  last  must  be  such 
that  if  they  alone  existed  the  bodies  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  decompositions  of  motions  which  this 
principle  requires,  an  equation  is  frequently  made  between 
the  general  analytical  expression  for  a  force  and  the  expres- 
sion for  those  forces  which  produce  the  observed  motions. 
[Forces,  imprbsskd.]  The  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  mechanical  force  is  various ;  and  a  difference  in  the 
expression  of  the  value  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  con- 
tinued during  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    [Force.] 

Besides  the  principles  above  mentioned  there  occur  in 
mechanical  investigations  several  others,  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  briefly  in  this  place. 

That  which  is  called  the  preservation  qf  living  forces  is 
a  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Huyghens  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  compound  body. 
For  the  space  described  by  that  centre  is  expressed  by  the 
quotient  arising  from  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass 
of  each  body  into  the  distance  it  passes  over,  divided  by  the 
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•um  of  tbe  masses;  and  since  the  spaces  descended  by 
bodies  when  acted  on  by  gravity  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mass  of  each  body  into  tbe  square  of  its  velocity 
is  constant,  whether  the  bodies  move  jointly  in  any  manner, 
or  whether  they  descend  freely  through  equal  vertical 
•paces. 

Th€  preservation  of  the  centre  qf  gravity  is  a  principle 
which  contains  the  discovery  of  Newton,  that  the  motion  of 
the  ooromou  centre  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  is  not 
affected  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies.  It  was 
subsequently  extended  by  D'Alembert,  who  shows  that  if 
the  bodies  are  solicited  by  a  constant  accelerative  force  in 
directions  either  parallel  to  each  other  or  tending  to  a  fixed 
point,  tbe  centre  of  gravity  must  describe  the  same  line  as 
if  the  bodies  were  free. 

The  preeervation  of  areas  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
simultaneously  by  Euler,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  the  Che- 
valier D*Arci,  about  1760.  According  to  the  latter  it  is  an 
extension  of  Newton's  theorem  that  the  radii  vectores  of  re- 
Tolving  bodies  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  it 
consists  in  this:  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses 
of  revolving  bodies  into  the  areas  described  by  their  radii 
Tectores  about  a  fixed  point  is  proportional  to  the  time.  Or 
tbe  sum  of  tbe  products  of  the  masses  into  the  velocities 
and  into  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fixed  point  on 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  is  constant. 

T%e  principle  qf  least  action  originally  signified,  that 
"when  bodies  act  on  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  masses  into  the  velocities  and  spaces  described  is  a 
minimum.  But  considered  in  the  most  general  sense, 
agreeably  to  the  extension  given  to  it  by  I^  Grange,  the 
principle  consists  in  this :  that  in  trajectories  described  by 
bodies  subject  to  central  forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  element  of  the  orbit  is  always  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 

A  general  outline  of  that  part  of  mechanics  which  re- 
lates to  the  equilibrium  of  solia  bodies  is  given  under  the 
word  Statics  ;  and  the  details  of  the  subjects  may  be  seen 
under  Lsvbr,  Wrbels,  &c.  The  part  of  mechanics  which 
relates  to  bodies  in  motion  appears  under  the  words  referred 
to  jn  the  article  Dynamics. 

MECHELEN,  called  Malines  by  the  French,  is  a  larire 
vell*built  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  in  51"  2'  N. 
lat.  and  4"  29'  E.  long.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
river  Dyle,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  streets  are  wide, 
well  paved,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  large  square, 
oalleu  La  Place  d*Armes,  and  the  market-place,  are  in  par- 
ticular deserving  of  mention.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Rombaud,  the  patron  saint  of  Mechelen,  is  the  most  re- 
markable building  in  the  town.  Its  tower  is  348  feet  hi?h, 
and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells:  it  was  built  in  1451.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  which  contains  a 
cannon-foundry;  the  town-house,  the  arehicpiscopal  palace, 
and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelen  contains  a  col> 
lege,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arts,  and  a 
large  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows 
ana  aged  women. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  Mechelen 
was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  which  was  afterwards  given  in 
754  by  Pepin  to  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In 
910  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  bishop  of  Lidge.  At  this 
time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  but  was 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen 
was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1578.  It  was  taken  in  1706  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  by  the  French  in  1 746,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-k-Chapelle.  In  1792  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  French,  who  in  1804  destroyed  its  fop- 
titlcations. 

This  town  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric,  created  in  1559 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  archbishop  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Belgium,  and  has  for  his  suffragans  the 
bishops  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Aix-la-Chapelle,Trdves,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Li^e,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  an  important  trade  by  means  of  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burthen,  which  ascend  tne  Schelde  and 
the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the  influence  of  the  tide  being  felt 
a  few  miles  above  this  town.  The  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  com,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  ana  hops.  The  lace  manu- 
Iketured  at  Mechelen  has  long  been  in  high  repute,  and 
l>e«n  %  great  prl,c9«  ^^Ibeie  aro  maoiufactories  of  bats. 


shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper,  cottoii-mil1s»  dye-houses* 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  It  baa  recently  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  central  pomt  at  which  the  several  railroads  of 
Belgium  meet.  It  is  about  midway  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  and  distant  from  both  about  thirteen  miles.  The 
population  of  Mechelen  in  1836  was  22,895.  (Van  der 
Maelin's  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  dTAn- 
vers.) 

MECHLIN.    [Mechelen.] 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  formed  in  1835  by 
Couerbe,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meoonin.  When 
purified  by  solution  in  potash,  and  precipitation  from  it  by 
nitric  acid,  it  exists  in  the  state  of  colourless  prismatic  cris- 
tals,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot:  alcohol 
and  ffither  dissolve  it  sparingly.  It  melts  at  about  257*' ;  at 
376^  it  is  volatilized ;  and  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  decomposed. 
It  is  stated  by  its  discoverer  to  be  composed  of 


Chlorine         • 
Organic  matter 


Ine  organic  matter  consists  of 

Hydrogen       • 
Carbon  • 

Oxygen       ,  • 


5-43 
94-57 

100' 

4-070 
49*404 
46*526 
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MECKLENBURG,  which  consists  of  the  two  grand- 
duchies  of  Meoklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg- Siiti- 
litz,  is  situated  in  Northern  Germany,  between  53^  8'  and 
54*>  2'  N.  laU,  and  10°  40'  and  13°  45'  £.  long.,  and  U 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  tbe 
Russian  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
south  by  Brandenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  principality  of 
Liineburg,  on  the  west  by  Lauenburg  and  tne  territory  of 
Liibeck.  The  area  (according  to  Hempel)  is  5880  square 
miles,  namely,  MecklenburgSchwerin  4788,  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz  1092.  The  greatest  extent  of  Mecklenbutg, 
ftom  north  to  south,  or  from  the  neninsula  of  Fisehland  to 
the  great  Wentower  Lake,  is  94  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  cast  to  west,  127  miles. 

Divisions,^ Mecklenburg' Schtoerin  is  divided  into  circles 
or  districts.  I.  Mecklenburg  (251,476  inhabitants):  chief 
towns,  Sehwerin,  the  capital  (13,035  inhabitants);  Parchuu 
(5690  inhabitants);  Ludwigslust,  the  residence  of  the 
grand-duke  (nearly  5000  inhabitants).  II.  Wenden  (1 40,4b  J 
inhabitants) :  chief  town  Giistrow  (8620  inhabitants),  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  the 
grand-duchy.  It  was  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  tbe 
princes,  and  has  several  remarkable  public  edifices*  especially 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  costly  monuments  of 
the  princes;  the  palace,  which  Hempel  says  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Mecklenburi;,  was  converted  in  1817  into  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. III.  The  Principality  qf  Sehwerin  :  chief  town 
Butzow  (3600  inhabitants).  IV.  The  District  of  Rostock  : 
chief  town  Rostock  (29,000  inhabitants).  V.  The  Lord- 
ship ofWismar  (11,420  inhabitants):  chief  town  Wismar 
(10,000  inhabitants).    [Schwerin;  Rostock  ;  Wismar.] 

Mecklenburg' Strelitz  is  divided  into,  I.  The  Lordship 
or  Circle  qf  Utargard  (09,762  inhabitants) :  chief  town^ 
New  Strelitz  (5767  inhabitanU) ;  New  Brandenburg  (60ou 
inhabitants) ;  Friedland  (4500  inhabitants) ;  Old  Strcliti 
(3090  inhabitants).  11.  The  Principality  qf  Patgeburg, 
lying  quite  detached  from  the  grand-duchy,  on  the  fnmtii  r 
of  Lauenburg  and  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  near  Liiberk 
(14,080  inhabitants).    [Strelitz;  Ratxeburo.] 

The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  low  land 
of  Northern  Germany,  may  be  described  generally  as  a 
plain.  There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  which,  commencing 
in  the  Silesian  mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  into  Holstein.  On  both  aides  of 
this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  moor,  and  sand,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  laud  is  fbrtile,  and  in  parts  covered  with  con 
siderable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamyand  heavy,  partly 
of  a  middling  ouality,  and  partly  sand.  The  first,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  very  fertile ;  the  second  is  of 
very  different  degrees  of  quality ;  the  last  is  everywhere  poor. 
and  frequently  covered  with  heath.  In  Mecklenburg - 
Schwerin  there  are  sixty-two  lakes  at  least  If  b>^*^  loog* 
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besides  many  sroaller  ones.  Lake  MiiritK,  wliicli  is  the 
largest,  is  18  miles  long  and  8  broad.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  the  county  of  Stargard  alone  contains  fifty-three 
lakes  at  least  H  miles  lon^:  the  largest  is  the  Tollen  Lake, 
7)  miles  Ion?.  Some  of  the  rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and 
others  into  the  Elbe.  Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the 
Trave,  Stepenitz,  Rccknitz,  Peene,  and  Wamow ;  the  last 
is  one  of  the  chief  rivers ;  the  length  of  its  course  is  about 
100  miles.  At  Rostock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  2400  feet,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Warnemunde.  The 
Elbe  only  washes  the  frontier  at  two  places,  near  Donitz 
and  Boitzenburg,  which  lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Elbe  are,  the  Elde,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
100  miles,  and  the  Havel.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea ;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  sea  by  sand-hills.  Though  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  whole,  is  not  a  picturesque  country,  there  are 
some  spots  of  very  pleasing  appearance  about  many  of  the 
lakes,  especially  Lake  Malchin,  and  near  the  sea-coast. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate ;  but  the  weather  is 
variable,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Productions. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  (most  of  which  is  exported), 
r>'e,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are  very  abundant.  The 
forests  produce  oak,  beech,  and  fir  timber  of  excellent  quality. 
Tliere  is  a  good  breed  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  other  countries.  Swine  loo 
are  abundant.  In  some  parts  there  is  much  ^me,  such  as 
wild  boars,  staes  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes, 
wild  geese,  ana  ducks.  The  geese  of  Mecklenburg  are 
celebrated  for  their  size  and  good  quality.  Fish  alx>und 
both  in  the  sea  and  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in 
minerals,  and  no  mines  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

TYade  and  Mdntifactures. — The  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable, but  they  are  improving,  and    great  pains 
are  taken  to  promote  the  woollen  manufieusture.    Favour- 
ably situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe,  its  eommeroe  is  far  more  important  than  its 
manufacturet,  yet  by  no  means  so  extensive  and  profit- 
able as  might  be  expected ;  for  the  laws  allow  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  almost  all    articles,  and  the 
duties  are  low.    The  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  and 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  are  great 
checks  on  the  trade  of  Mecklenburg.    The  Revenue  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin    is    considerable,    amounting    to 
2,617,000  riX'dollars  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  1^  mil- 
lions are  produced  by  the  domains.    The  revenue  of  Meek- 
lenburff-Strelitz  is  stated  at  400,000  rix-dollars,  but  is  pro- 
bably higher,  for  the  domains  alone  yield  300,000  rix-doUars. 
Religion  and  Education, — ^The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans.  There  are  in  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin  4000  Jewsand  590  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  800  Jewsand  50  Roman  Catholics.    The  Calvinists 
are  only  250  in  both  states,  llie  sovereigns  are  the  heads  of 
the  church.    There  appears  to  be  a  very  inadequate  reli- 
gious instruction,  since,  according  to  Hempel  (the  most 
recent  and  the  best  authority),  there  are  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  464  Protestant  churches  with  only  322  ofiiciating 
clergy,  and  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  150  churches  with  68 
clergymen.    Education  was  formerly  very  much  neglected. 
The  schools  for  the  people  were  few  and  ill  conducted.  The 
learned  institutions  were  better,  and  the  university  of  Rostock 
has  bad  many  eminent  professors.    Considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  by  duke  Frederick,  who  in  1782  founded 
a  seminary  for  schoolmasters ;   but  a  thorough  reform  was 
left  for  his  successor  Frederick  Francis,  who  during  his  long 
reign  devoted  his  unceasing  attention  to  this  object.    The 
improvement  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  been  equally 
l^veat.    The  university  of  Rostock  has  only  about  120  stu- 
dents. 

The  military  Jbree  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  is  3298 
men,  and  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  742  men.  Their 
contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
being  3580,  and  a  reserve  of  1740  men,  and  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  718  men  and  a  reserve  of  359 
men.  Both  form  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  10th 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Confederation.  Their  respective 
contributions  to  the  treasury  ate  1333|  florins  ana  6661 
^orins.  In  the  full  council  Schwerin  has  two  votes  and 
Strehtz  one ;  in  the  select  council  they  have  together  one 
vote,  viJE.  the  14th. 


Pbrm  of  Govemmentr^The  co-operation  of  estates  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  periods. 
The  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  is  founded  on  compacts 
entered  into  between  the  princes  and  the  estates  in  1523, 
1572, 1621,  and  especially  on  that  of  1755.  The  grand-dukes 
have  the  whole  executive  power ;  but  share  with  the  estates 
the  legislative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  taxes.  The 
grand-dukes  indeed  govern  their  respective  dominions  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  the  estates  of  the  two  grand- 
luchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a  compact  made  in  1523, 
called  the  Landes-Union.  The  clergy,  formerly  the  first 
estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estates:  the  first  is 
called  the  equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of 
noble  estates  (whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not).  They 
have  great  privileges  and  immunities,  and  are  rich  and 
powerful.  There  are  now  572  landowners  who  have  seats 
and  votes  in  the  assembly.  The  second  estate  consists  of 
the  deputies  of  the  forty-four  towns.  Tliey  meet  annually 
at  Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above 
200  members  attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  has  the  right 
of  introducing  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary,  which 
is  done  by  what  are  called  *  propositions.'  The  estates  have 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  them,  and  they  may  likewise 
represent  what  they  consider  as  grievances,  and  petition 
for  their  being  remedied. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  rather  intricate,  in  conse- 
quence  uf  the  frequent  changes  in  the  reigning  family  by  the 
formation  of  new  branches  and  the  extinction  of  others,  which 
occasioned  continual  partitions  of  the  territory.  Mecklenburg 
was  inhabited  by  the  Heruli  and  the  Vandals.  On  their  emi- 
grating to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Sclavonian 
(Wendish)  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  the  Obo- 
triti,  to  whose  prince  Heinrich  Burewin,  son  of  Pridislaus 
(who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion),  Henry  the  Lion 
gave  his  daughter  Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in 
1170  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenburg.  These  princes  re- 
ceived the  ducal  tide  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  grand-duke  on  joining  the  Grerman 
Confederation  in  1815. 

(Hassel :  Stein  ;  Horschelmann ;  and  chiefly  Hempel, 
Geog.  Statist  Hist,  Handbuch  des  Mechlenburger  Landes, 
Giisfrow,  1837.) 

MECONIC  ACID,  a  substance  which  is  found  only  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
morphia.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Seguin  in  1804,  and  a 
few  years  after,  more  particularly  described  by  Sertuerner, 
who  named  it  mecon  (/i^jcwv),  poppy.  Meconate  of  lime  is 
one  of  the  results  of  a  peculiar  process  for  obtaining  mor- 
phia from  opium ;  this  is  put  into  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  20 0^  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  on  cooling  it  de- 
posits bimeconate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  light,  scaly,  or 
acicular  crystals ;  these  are  again  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  and 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  the  remainder 
of  the  lime,  and  on  cooling,  the  meconic  acid  crystallizes. 
They  are  to  be  freed  from  colouring  matter  by  subsequent 
treatment,  and  meconic  acid  has  then  the  following  proper- 
ties: it  acts  on  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sour  taste;  it  is 
soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  inalcohoL 
The  crystals  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when 
heated  to  212°  they  lose  21*5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  become 
opaque.  Although  when  heated  even  to  near  250**  the  acid 
is  not  totally  decomposed,  yet  the  boiling  solution  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  brown  substance  is  formed  which 
is  metameoonic  acid.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally 
vaporised  and  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
gold  is  precipitated ;  this  acid  possesses  the  characteristio 
property  of  forming  a  purplish-red  coloured  solution  with 
the  persalts  of  iron,  and  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  that  of  the  opium  from 
which  it* is  derived. 

According  to  Liebig,  meconic  acid  consists  very  nearly  of 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen      •  2 

Seven  equivalents  of  Carbon        «        42 
Seven  equivalents  of  Oxygen       «        66 

Equivalent  100 

The  salts  which  contain  this  acid  are  called  meconates  ' 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  properties  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  them  ^—Af^comi^tf  qf  Ammonia  crystallizes  in  quadri* 
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lalenl  prsmi,  diMolTes  in  ooe  and  a  halt  times  its  weight 
of  wmter,  yields  water  when  heated,  and  aftervards  sabtimes 
without  deeum posing.  Meeomate  of  Foiath  crystallizes  m 
tables  and  leavest  eonUins  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
ioloble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Meeomaie  of  Soda 
ciysralliies  in  fine  neeJles,  which  contain  much  water  of 
crystalUzatioo,  and  are  soiuble  in  fire  times  their  weight  of 
wmter.  Meeomale  of  Lime  forms  aeicular  crystals,  which 
eootatn  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  solahle  in  eight 
times  their  wetj^ht  of  water.  When  the  acid  is  in  excess 
the  mU  crrtfalliMs  in  prisms,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  Mecomaie  of  Moffnena  when  neutral  is  only  slightly 
soluble;  but  the  snpenalt  dissolres  readily ;  it  crystallizes  in 
fattened  needles^  which  are  brilliant  and  transparent,  and 
have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  MecomtUffBagytetn  slis^tly 
soluble  in  water.  MecomUe  nf  Iron  is  a  colourless  and  very 
soluble  salt,  whieh  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
more  rapidly  by  the  add.tkm  of  nitric  arid.  The  Ptrmecti 
note  *flrrm  '»  alfo  a  Sfjlublesalt*  and  b  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
wiitch  IS  decroyed  by  heat,  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  tin :  the  remaiu  nj^  metallic  meco  nates  are  not  imp«»rtant. 

MeUamecfmic  And.  -  It  has  been  abore  mentioned  that 
when  a  atj\uti*m  of  meeon.c  ac.d  is  healed  to  ebullition, 
that  carbo.iK-  ac)d  i^  erol  ved,  and  a  brown t«ib  solution  results ; 
tbrft  coo<^uts  of  C'louring  matter  and  metameconic  acid. 
Whe:i  a  m^conate,  sa  of  potash  or  lime,  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chUjrjc  arid,  no  n^louring  matter  rcAulis,  and  yet  metame- 
eoo:r  acid  is  formed. 

Thi«  acid  is  sulubiC  in  uxteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  tepar^ie^*  on  cu<li:.g  in  hanl  anhydrous  grains, 
which,  like  the  meconic  an  J,  redden  the  permits  of  iron, 
but  they  difler  from  it  in  every  other  respect. 

It  is  formed  by  the  mere  reparation  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
subtract;ng  one  equivalent  of  which  from  meconic  acid 
we  obtain  the  acid  in  question : — 

H.       c.       a 
Meeonic  acid  •  2         7         7 

Carbonic  acid  •  12 

Helameoonic  acid     .  2        6        5 

Its  saline  combinations  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Pyromeeonie  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid, 
which  yields  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight.  It  is  purified 
by  pressure  between  foUls  of  blotting  paper,  and  crystalliza- 
tion from  solution  in  water.  It  is  fusible  between  248*  and 
267^  and  then  flows  like  oil ;  it  is  entirely  soluble  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  even 
than  in  water.  It  turns  the  persalts  of  iron  red,  and  its 
salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water.  It  is  formed  by  the 
separation  of  four  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  equi- 
valent of  water,  from  two  equivalents  of  meconic  acid,  thus : 


Two  equivalents  of  Meconic  acid 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbonic  acid 
One  equivalent  of  Water  • 


B. 


c. 

14 

4 


o. 
14 

8 
1 


Pyromeoonic  acid  .  3  10  5 
MCCONIN,  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  opium,  first 
nfAuntA  by  Oadilane,  and  more  particularly  examined  bv 
O/uerliO,  To  obtain  it,  an  infusion  of  opium,  from  which 
tLw  %ik*tf\>\%\n  has  been  precipitated,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
and  Mm  «*r^ftUU  wA  matter,  obtained  after  being  pressed,  is 
iv  Us  Utc4}M  wiih  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains 
uaf«Arta  aiid  c/>lfjunn^  matter,  from  which  it  is  to  bo  sepa- 
r4»(«'i  \yjf  h\j\M0ef\\AKUi  operations. 

'I  ike  pi^^ruea  of  mecoriin  are,  t^iat  it  is  colourless,  ino- 
dorvu^  i»  at  first  tantelets.  but  afterwards  acrid;  it  is 
soluble  in  water.  aUohol.  and  »lher,  and  cr>'stallizes  well  in 
eiiy  of  tUeui ;  the  cr)  stall  me  form  is  a  six*sided  prism 
with  dtb«>draJ  suutcnits;  it  fuM»s  at  JV4*,  and  is  volatilized 
at  3Jtf^,  vriihout  uii<Wrgoiiix  any  change  of  properties.  It 
is  solubUf  in  about  /tC>  |4t.ru  of  «x;ld  w^ter,  and  20  of  boiling 
water.  SulphurM:  arid  g.t«»  it  a  fine  green  colour,  while 
nitric  acid  b>  its  actiuu  oou\eiis  it  iiiiu  a  peculiar  cr)'stal- 
Jine  Bttlter.  Clilotiiie  feiwlors  it  g<  a  bl«xjd*red  colour, 
lormiog  meci>loic  aod.  it  ds^es  not  aci  either  as  an  acid  or 
Ml  aikalL 
Aoeording  to  Goucrbe  it  consists  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  b>dr<jj(en  4     or      4*44 

Mine  equivalents  of  car t>on  54  60*00 

Feur  equivalents  of  oxygen  32  36*56 
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MEDAI*  Namismatists  have  nsnally  given  the  name 
of  medals  to  those  coins  that  have  been  struck  or  cast  fur 
particular  purposes  and  on  extnordinary  occasions,  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  and  si- 
milar important  events,  or  in  honour  of  remarkable  per* 
sons ;  in  distinction  to  those  whidi  have  been  issued  and 
generally  circulated  as  money. 

The  words  medagUa  and  medaglione  firrt  occur  in  Italian 
writers,  from  whom  the  £nglish  and  French  have  evi- 
dently taken  their  medal  and  medaiUe.  The  derivation 
seems  to  be  from  the  Greek  /urdXXor  (metal);  of  which 
medals  are  always  made. 

A  reference  to  medals,  in  connection  with  numismatics, 
has  been  made  in  the  article  on  coins  [Coin],  to  which  a 
few  observations  must  now  be  added  respectin:^  them  inde- 
pendently of  their  relation  to  the  general  subjecL 

Though  iRe  have  proof  in  the  specimens  that  have  reached 
our  times  that  the  antients  were  not  less  successful  in  the 
medallic  than  in  the  other  arts  of  design,  it  does  not  appear 
that  works  of  this  class  were  sought  after  and  preserved 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  productions  of  the  sister  arts. 
None  of  the  classic  writers  give  any  account  of  collections 
of  medals  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
somewhat  late  period  that  we  find  any  distinct  notice  of  a 
taste  for  them  arising  in  Italy.  Augustus,  according  to 
I  Suetonius,  was  the  first  who  showed  any  interest  in  the 
subject ;  be  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  his  friends 
medals  of  foreign  countries  and  princes  as  valuable  marks 
of  his  fiivour. 

Greek  medals  and  medallions  are  very  rare,  few  being 
known  of  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial power  at  Rome,  and  when  Greece  was  under  Roman 
!  dominion.  Some  of  Sicily  are  not  however  so  scarce ; 
they  are  of  very  fine  design  and  workmanship,  and  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  The  de- 
sign of  the  finest  of  these  is  a  head,  usually  of  Ceres,  with 
spoils  in  the  exergue,  and  on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crown- 
ing  a  figure  in  a  car.  Many  of  great  excellence  and  in 
high  preservation  are  contained  in  our  collection  of  coins  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Roman  medallione  differ  from 
the  Greek  (we  mean  in  this  place  Greek  medals  of  the  Im- 
perial periods)  in  their  greater  substance  or  thickness. 
Those  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cotsar  to  Hadrian  are  very 
scarce,  and  are,  in  consequence  both  of  their  rarity  and  tbeT 
quality,  of  high  value.  The  lar^r  bronie  medallions  of 
the  antients  are  often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
devices  are  uncommon.  Some  are  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  metal ;  the  centre  being  of  copper,  with  a  border  or  ring 
of  compound  metal  running  round  it,  or  vice  vena,  the 
copper  being  the  outside  ring.  It  often  happens  that  the 
inscriptions  on  these  medals  extend  over  both  the  metals. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  modem  from 
antient  medals  may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  characters  who  were  not  of  princely  or 
regal  houses.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  busts  are  found 
of  many  celebrated  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  their  portraits  never  occur  on  medals.  When. 
aAer  the  long  interval  of  darkness  in  which  literature 
and  art  were  enveloped,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  taste  began 
again  to  appear,  and,  with  the  other  arts,  die-engraving 
revived,  it  was  employed  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
portraits  of  eminent  individuals.  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  made  coins  subser- 
vient to  the  illustration  of  history  and  biography.  The 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  would  place  him  among 
them.  Petrarch  boldly  told  the  prince  he  would  do  so 
whenever  his  life  and  conduct  merited  it.  It  was  aiter 
this  that  he  presented  to  Charles  a  collection  of  gold  and 
stiver  coins  bearing  the  representations  of  distinguished 
men.  Pinkerton  says  that  Angelo  Poliziano  was  the  fii>t 
writer  who  adduced  medals  as  authorities  for  antient  ortho> 
graphy  and  customs.  He  refers  in  his  *  Miscellanea,*  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1 490,  to  some  coins  in  the  Medici  col- 
lection. 

The  earliest  examples  of  modern  medals  and  medallions 
seem  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  is  one 
remarkable  exception  to  this  in  a  medal  of  David  II.,  kin;; 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was  probably  execute*! 
during  that  prince's  captivity  in  England  some  time  between 
the  years  1 330  and  1370.  From  the  fifteenth  century  thei\- 
is  a  succession  of  medals  in  most  European  countries.    A. 
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gold  medal  of  the  council  of  Florence,  dated  1439,  is  one 
of  the  earliest.  A  atill  earlier  one,  if  the  date  1415  is 
correct,  is  of  John  Huss ;  but  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  its  authenticity.  Vittore  Pisano,  a  painter  of 
Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  at  that 
period;  but  the  medal  alluded  to  of  David  of  Scotland 
seems  to  prove  it  was  practised  before  his  lime.  Pisano's 
medals  are  very  large  and  are  all  cast  They  are  usually  in- 
scribed 'Opus  Pisani  Pictoris.'  It  is  curious  that  he  should 
always  refer  to  his  being  a  painter  while  exercising  a  totally 
distinct  branch  of  art. 

The  Papal  medals  are  among  the  finest  of  a  continued 
series.  They  commence  properly  with  Paul  II.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1464;  those  of  pontiffs  who  lived  prior  to  that  date 
having  been  added  to  the  collection  by  successors.  Some 
of  the  medals  of  a  later  period  are  valuable  examples  of  the 
art,  in  which  great  improvements  took  place  under  Alex- 
ander VI.  His  successors  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement 
VII.,  had  many  of  their  medals  designed  by  Raffaello  and 
Giulio  Romano,  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  to  engrave  them.  A  German 
family,  named  £rmerani,  or  Hermerani,  of  eminence  as 
medal  engravers,  settled  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  executed  many  of  the  Papal 
medals.  This  talent  was  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the 
men  of  this  family :  Venuti  says  each  of  the  daughters  also 
produced  a  fine  medal. 

The  German  medals  commence  in  1453,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  Sicilian  medals  appear  as  early  as  1501. 
The  first  modern  satirical  medal  is  of  that  time,  and  was 
published  by  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  head  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  inscription  fkrdinandvs  r.  ar.  vetus  vulpks 
ORBis;  on  the  reverse  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep,  with 

JUGUM   HKUM   SUAVS    EST    ET    ONUS    MBUM   LBVB.      Many 

others  might  be  mentioned  of  this  description.  The  em- 
ployment of  medals  for  the  conveyance  of  satire  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  moderns.  Examples  of  it  occur  among  the 
Romans,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  Spanish  medals  begin  in  1503.  The  earliest  of 
Venice  appear  in  1509;  and  those  of  Denmark  in  1516. 
The  first  Dutch  medals  seem  to  be  of  1566,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plans  that 
are  engraved  on  many  of  them.  It  has  been  observed 
among  the  distinctions  of  antient  and  modern  medals,  that 
in  the  former,  when  buildings  are  represented,  the  simple 
elevations  only  are  given,  while  in  the  latter  perspective 
views  are  exhibited.  The  Dutch  indulged  very  freely  in  the 
satirical  vein,  and  for  which  they  eventually  paid  very 
dearly,  as  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  bring  on 
them  the  whole  hostile  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  highly  exasperated  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  medal  in  which  Van  Heubingen,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador, was  represented  as  Joshua  (his  name)  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  under  which  type  the  flatterers  of 
Louis  designated  that  monarch. 

The  French  medals  do  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  excel- 
lence till  this  reign.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  an 
ivpulse  to  the  art,  and  we  fiud  his  entire  life  illustrated 
(with  more  respect  however  to  the  national  glory  and  the 
prince's  vanity  than  to  historical  truth)  by  medals ;  seme  of 
them  are  well  designed  and  finely  executed.  The  medallic 
history  of  Napoleon  deserves  notice  in  the  series  of  medals 
of  France.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
honourable  to  F^nch  art. 

The  series  of  English  coins  and  medals  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect.  The  first  medal  is  of  1480.  It  is  of  a  large  size, 
and  is  executed  in  the  early  Italian  manner.  On  one  side 
is  a  portrait  with  lo.  kendal.  rhodi.  TURCUPELLARitTs ;  on 
the  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inscription,  tem- 
pore OBSIDIONIS  TURCORUM.  IICCCCLXXX.     It  WaS   foUttd 

in  Knaresborough  forest,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign, 
probably  Italian,  workmanship.  The  next  English  medal  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  of  gold,  and  bears  the 
king's  portrait  on  one  side,  with  an  inscription  on  the  re- 
verse. The  first  coronation  medal  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  The  medals  of  Queen  Mary  are  numerous,  and 
very  interesting  from  the  devices  they  bear.  The  Scotch  coro- 
nation medal  of  Charles  L  is  of  gold,  and  was  struck  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remarkable  as  wing  the  first  struck  in 
Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  Specimens  of  this 
medal  in  gold  are  very  scarce.  The  medals  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  Charles  II.  are  by  Simon.    Those  of 


Queen  Anne  are  interesting  from  their  being  charged  with 
the  achievements  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Soon 
after  this  a  Genevese  artist,  of  the  name  of  Dassier,  was 
employed  upon  the  medals  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
executed  many  portraits  of  royal  and  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters. 

The  study  of  medals  is,  in  its  class,  of  great  importance. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  and 
hardly  less  valuable  to  the  roan  of  taste.  To  the  former, 
medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  in  the  inscriptions,  legends,  and  allegories 
with  which  they  are  charged ;  while  to  the  artist  and  con- 
noisseur many  of  them  offer  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  art,  but,  if  their  authenticity  can  be  depended 
on,  a  series  of  medals  of  any  nation  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities that  can  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
design  of  any  particular  period. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  medals.  The  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  is  that  of  Eneas  Vice.  It  is  dated  1548. 
The  publications  of  Pinkerton  in  two  volumes,  of  Eckhel, 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  medals  by  Millin.  of  Bar- 
thelemy,  Mionnet,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  for  gene- 
ral information ;  while,  for  a  more  extendpd  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volu- 
minous illustrations  which  have  emanated  from  those  who 
have  described  in  detail  the  various  celebrated  public  and 
private  collections.  Some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  en- 
graving dies  for  medals  and  coins  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Intaglio.    [Intaglio.] 

MEDALLION,  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Me- 
dallions were  never  used  as  current  coin ;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
bable that  medals  were  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  in  circu- 
lation as  monev. 

MEDALLION,  in  architecture,  any  circular  or  oval  tablet 
bearing  on  it  objects  represented  in  relief,  as  figures,  heads, 
animals,  flowers,  &c. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  the 
year  1586.  When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but 
his  education  was  well  provided  for  by  his  relations.  While 
a  boy  at  school  he  met  accidently  with  a  copy  of  Bellar- 
mine*s  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  gained  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1610.  At  this  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as 
extraordinary.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at 
college  he  is  said  to  have  been  troubled  with  sceptical 
opinions,  which  however  he  soon  shook  off.  His  first  work 
was  a  treatise,  *  De  Sanctitate  Relativa,'  addressed  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  that  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  become  his 
domestic  chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mode  declined,  and  was 
soon  after  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  reader  of  the 
Greek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay's  foundation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  skilful  and  successful  as  a 
tutor. 

In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of  b.d.  He  refused  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  was  twice  offered 
him,  in  1627  and  1630,  through  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Usher.    The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 

Eursue  his  studies  without  interruption  in  the  retirement  of 
is  college.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1638,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  his  liberality  was  such  that  he  devdted 
the  tenth  of  his  scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His 
learning  was  diversified  and  profound.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  astrology,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the 
pursuit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  East,  into  the  abstrusest  parts  of  which  he 
searched  for  illustrations  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

His  chief  work  is  the  *  Clavis  Apocalyptica,'  containing 
a  system  for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  1  he 
prophecies,  and  is  recommended  by  bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth 
sermon  on  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  as  being  the  first 
rational  attempt  to  explain  the  Apocalypse.  This  ^ork  haa 
been  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  Cooper,  Svo.,  Lond., 
1833. 

Mode's  whole  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Worthington,  in  one  vol*  foULond.,  1672,  with  a  life  of  tho 
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•iitti'ir  pn^fixiM.     TlidT  is  nl<o  a  rcront  edition  of  Ln 

11  KUK'A.  (ZtHilo^ryj    [CtLKKitLiDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  165] 

MK'DIA  (M7M/f,  no^  A  rountry  of  anticnt  Asia.    It  is 

ilitTiouU  to  dftormine  its  boiindnries  as  they  clifTered  at  va- 
noiu  tiituH.  In  the  lime  of  Kirabo  it  was  divi<le<l  into  two 
(1i\  i»i>m«,  Grpst  Af(*«iia  and  Mcnlia  Atro|nitene.  Great  Me- 
dia, wliirh  IS  a  hif;h  tal)le>land«  is  i«aid  by  all  anticnt  writers 
tu  have  had  a  koihI  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account 
«h>rh  ts  fully  rtm(\rnied  by  moflcm  tmvcllers.  It  was  sepa- 
rttti>d  un  the  west  and  sr>uth-n'OHt  from  the  low  country, 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  ran^re  of  moun- 
tain* known  to  the  antivnts  under  the  name  of  Zagrus  and 
I'arachoalras.  Xenophon  however  appears  to  include  in 
Midia  all  the  country  between  the  Tii^ris  ond  Zagros. 
(. 4 n  lb.,  ii.  4,  i  27.)  On  the  ca»»t  it  was  bounded  by  ade»crt 
atid  the  Ca^ptan  roouniatnt  (the  modern  Klburz  moun- 
tain*); and  on  the  n<»r(h  and  north-west  by  the  Cadusii, 
AtmpMene,  and  the  Maticni,  thu<i  anHwerint;  for  the  mot»t 
part  to  the  m«MKTn  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  which  cor- 
rf^(>ond<i  to  the  modern  Azerbijan.  e\tende«l  as  far  north  as 
the  Araxes  (Ara*);  it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great 
M«*dta,  and  doe<  not  ap]ear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
M'^lia  of  Ilep>d<>tu«.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates. 
«l)o  successfully  opposed  tlic  ILicedonians,  and  established 
an  tnd(*pen>lent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Srrabo  (p.  52i,  5  J 3.  Caniubon),  notwilh*tandmg  its  proxi- 
tnitT  to  the  Armenian  and  Parthi.m  dominions. 

The  pnnnpal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or 
Erbatana(Hamaflan),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kingA.  [EcBiT\x\.]  Soutli-wo»t  of  Ecbatana  was 
Baptana,  or  B4K>iia"<^  [Besitt(X)m],  situated  on  the  great 
commercial  rnad  which,  bc^Mnnm^  at  Ctesiphon,  passed 
through  th«  Median  gates  of  the  mountain-range  called 
Zoi^ros,  and  terminated  at  Ecbataoa.  lliis  commercial 
^lall«  which  is  determinetl  by  the  physical  character  of 
tlie  country,  hat  continued  in  use  to  tho  present  day.  In 
the  north-east  of  Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  gates, 
«as  the  town  of  Rhagto,  afterwartls  called  Europus  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  Ari«acia  by  the  Parthians,  which  was 
foun<led,  or  rather  colonized,  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Seleucus  Ntcator  (Strabo,  p.  yjtA,)  This  town,  of  which  the 
ruini  are  still  visible  at  Rai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ap(.rrypUal  hwt)L  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the 
Jews  resident,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shal- 
mancaer.  There  are  several  parses  through  the  Elburz 
in'iuntains,  to  the  south-eoMt  of  Tehran,  in  the  neighbour- 
boorl  of  Kai.  Near  Rhngce  was  the  Nisccan  plain,  cele- 
brated for  ita  brec<l  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
antiont  timet  the  best  in  A»ia«  Arrian  informs  ut  that 
tlnro  were  5U,000  horst^s  reared  in  this  pluin  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as  150,000. 
Ulen*'lot.,  hi.  100,  vii.  40;  Arrian,  vii.  13;  Strabo,  p.  526; 
Aromian.,  xxiii.  6.) 

Tho  mountainous  country  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Great  Mt*dM  was  mhabited  by  bovcral  warlike  tribes  who 
miiiitained  their  indi'}>endeni-e  a|*am«t  tho  Persian  mo- 
nanhjr.  Ktrabn  mcnttxns  four  tribes  in  particular  (p.  521): 
the  lilardi,  b«»rderinK  on  the  north-west  of  Pcrsis;  the  Uxii 
and  KlyroiPi,  ra*t  of  Susiana;  and  the(Aj^90i,  south  of  Great 
M'*^!.'!.  Thtf  k.nK  of  Persia  was  obli^Mnl  to  paM  through  tho 
rouiitry  of  ih<«  Utter  whenever  ho  >iMted  Ecbatana,  and 
r  •old  •!  l>  obuin  a  fnv  pai^^d^e  by  tho  payment  of  a  con- 
st h  r  iM<*  sum  of  mon«y.  IJii*  Oxiitni  Mere  defeated  by 
All  X  ui  *•  r.  but  thry  nr%er  appear  to  have  Won  completely 
s  •'» !  1*  d  'iv  ti  r  ]kl«ft'*«*<l'tiiian«. 

'I  •!••  I  Vit  f  t«)«n  of  .\tri.;  itene  was  Gaza,  or  Gazika,  as  it 
IS  rj!:"d  lt%  Pt.ilrroy,  at  iv*  jreat  distance  from  the  modern 
Tft*.iii«,  or  Tault.'frt.  North-west  of  C»aza  was  a  salt  lake, 
rt.i  1  h\  silts,  or  MartMniis  <Shahee,  or  Ourmia).  In  the 
n'  rth-*-i»i  of  Atrof  steri<*.  n«*ir  the  Canpian  Si^a,  there  were 
i:iii;»  ti  *t,*'\  tr.bi-«.  «hi-  h  a)>p«'&r  to  Imvu  ft>nne<l  no  part  of 
l!.r  V'«lii'»  nai  on.  Ti»**  m  »*l  iMiwrrful  of  these*  frib<*«iicre 
t»M  k-t'i  -i'.  itr  (•rlT,  »hi'nr«  tne  m<Kh»rn  namo  of  that  part 
of  I-.-  r     .  \Ty  (fffh.Uni  %%  prtibablr  dcmcd. 

Artff'.t'.t  to  H«r^i  'iu«  the  Meoes  were  oriKinallr  divided 

into  •*%  %n*"%,  xhe  Hu««.  P-nrataefni,  Rtrurhntcs,  Antanti. 

H  idii,  ar.-l  Mai;i  (L  M''  ^     Thfy  were  onguuUy  called  Am 

llieni'lot,  %it  ^Zi:  «h;rh  «f ml  appears  to  contain  the  *ame 

-M>t  AS  Ar*t»i,  tti««  a.'i!t«  nt  nime  of  tlie  Persians  (lien^ot., 

L  61)      It  IS  i>4  imprwSibu*  that  this  name  Has  oriKMiilly 

ppl«ad  lo  moat  of  the  ItHlo-Gerniaoic  n%tioat.     Tacitus 


speaks  of  the  Aiit  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  C^erman 

tribes  {Germ.*  43) ;  and  India  proper  is  ealled,  in  the  100%! 
antient  Sanskrit  works,  Arrya-varta,  '  holy  land.*  Tho 
Rame  name  was  retained  in  the  province  of  A  liana,  and  i* 
still  employed  in  tho  East  as  the  proj^er  name  of  Persia 
(Iran). 

Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
but  its  history  at  an  independent  kingdom  is  given  so 
differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctetiat  (whose  account  is  pre* 
sen'ed  in  Diodorus),  at  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Cte^ias  must  refer  to  a  diflferent  dynasty  in  eatteaa 
Abia.  CtcHiat  makes  the  Median  monarchy  latt  282  yean* : 
and  at  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  b.c.  560,  it 
follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  commence,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  about  b.c.  842.  Herodotut,  on  tbe 
contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median  monarchy  a  period  of  IJ5 
years,  which,  including  the  28  yeart  during  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  porjsfssion  of  the  country,  would  place  the  cum- 
roencement  of  the  Median  monarchy  b.c.  716.  The  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  was  Arbaocs,  according  to  Ctcaia*, 
who  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  Attyages. 

According  to  tho  account  of  Herodotus  there  were  four 
kings  of  Media:    1,  Deioces,  who  reigned  B.C.  710-6j7. 
2,  Phraortes,  B.C.  657-635,  greatly  extended  tbe  Median 
empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other  nationa,  but 
fell  in  an  expeililion  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ntniit  (Nine- 
veh).  3,  Cyaxares,  BX.  635-595,  completelv  organited  the 
military  force  of  the  empire,  and  extended  itt  boundaries 
as  far  we<t  ns  the  Halys.   In  an  expedition  against  Nineveh, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion  into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  bis  kingdom  f  < 
28  years.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  toi'k 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the    Babylonian    district  (BaCvXi^yjifc  ^im/ny^v. 
4,  Astyagcs,  b.c.  595-560.  who  was  dethroned  by  hit  gmrid- 
son  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  provinoe.     The 
history  of  tbe  rise  of  tbe  Persian  monatpchy  it  related  very 
diiTerently  by  Xenophon,  who  also  makes  a  llfUi  Median 
king,  Cvaxaret  II.,  succeed  Astyages. 

The  Medes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darios  TT^  the 
father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  408,  but  were  agatn 
subdued.  (Herodot,  i.  130;  Xenoph.,  Heiien^i,  2,  i  \i*.^ 
They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to  have  made  any  furthf^r 
attempt  at  recovering  their  independence.  On  the  downfi! 
of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  cf 
the  Seleucid»,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Par- 
thians. 

ME'DICI,  FAMILY  OP.  The  early  history  of  th* 
family  of  the  Medici  is  obitcure,  although  some  authi>r« 
have  traced  their  genealogy  from  the  age  of  Charlema|:n'' 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  genealogies  were  m  **U 
after  tho  elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  Florence. 
It  appears  however,  from  authentic  monuments,  that  many 
individuals  of  this  family  had  signalised  themsclret  r  n 
various  important  occnsions.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  lk«- 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentine^ 
forced  his  way  through  tho  Milanese  army,  then  besteg.n^ 
the  fortress  of  Scarparia,  and  entered  the  place  with  Of 
lost  of  twenty  li\'es.  Francesco  de*  Medici  was  at  the  brw' 
of  the  magistracy  of  Florence  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  t  •* 
black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  tl.- 
world,  extended  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  di 
Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  fins 
resistance  to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  accused  those  who  oppo<«d  them  of  being  attachi-l 
to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great  odinm  at  P  * 
rcncc.  Tho  persons  so  ac^eused  were  said  to  be  amm'-^n'.'i 
(admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  excluded  from  a". 
offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Sal  vest  ro,  bei  ^ 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  th  « 
abuse,  which  was  not  however  effected  without  a  \ioL;: 
commotion,  in  which  several  of  the  nobility  lot  their  Ine-s. 
After  the  death  of  Sal  vest  ro,  his  son,  Veri  de'  Me«lici,  n  • 
tinued  to  hold  a  hi^h  rank  in  the  republic,  and  was  ui  grc^; 
fa\our  with  the  populace. 

Hie  f  »under  howe%er  of  that  greatness  which  bit  po%^ 
terity  enjo>i^l  for  several  ages  ^^ as  Giovanni  de*  Mediru  ?': 
gTeat-pran<irilher  of  Loren/o  the  Magnificent,  By  a  ttr.-t 
uMrntion  to  rommcrre,  he  arquired  great  wealth;  h\  1  « 
.ilf.ihiliiy.  m(Hh>ration,  nnd  liberality,  he  ensured  tho  e>  tf.- 
dencc  and  e»t4»em  of  hi**  fellow-ritizens.  Without  seek  v^ 
af>er  the  honours  of  the  lepiiMic,  he  was  honoured  w.t>i 
them  alL  The  pohcy  by  which  tho  house  of  Media  aiUiowd 
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iU  political  Wivret  is  indicated  in  the  charge  given  by  this 
venemble  ola  man  on  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo :  '  I  feel/  said  he,  '  that  I  have  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  I  die  content  *  leaving  you,  mv  sons,  in 
affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  whilst 
vou  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  plea* 
sure  than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given 
offence  to  any  one ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  honours 
of  the  state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  vo- 
luntarily given,  that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.'  He 
died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosmo,  born  in  the 
year  1389,  and  Lorenzo  in  1394,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is 
derived  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  obtained  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  Cosmo  had  engaged 
not  only  in  the  extensive  busine^ss  by  which  the  family  had 
acquired  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.    Such 
was  his  authority  and  reputation,  that  in  the  year  1414, 
when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied 
by  Cosmo  de' Medici,   among   other   men  of  eminence, 
whose  characters  might  countenance  his  cause.    By  this 
council,  which  continued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was 
deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  pope.    Cosmo  did 
not  desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  bad  attached  him- 
self in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
he  redeemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  bad  seized  upon  his  person ;  and  afterwards  gave  him 
an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    The  successful  pontiff,  instead  of  resenting  the 
kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  aflerwiards  paid  a  public 
visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the  formal  submission  of  Bal- 
thasar, and  at  the  request  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a 
cardinal,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
sacred  college.    The  new-made  card mal  died  in  1419,  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed 
themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
during  bis  pontificate.    This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.    The  true 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents 
and  application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exer- 
cised in  Florence,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  consisted 
rather  in  influence  than  in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  ex- 
erted this  influence  with  ^reat  prudence,  yet  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Florentines  with  the  result  of  the  war 
a^inst  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  headed  by  Rinaldo  de  Albizi, 
Which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Cosmo,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici  family  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  From  Florence  Cosmo  proceeded  immedi- 
ately towards  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  re- 
spect by  the  government ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
went  to  Padua.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine  state 
by  Andrea  Donato,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 
to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
but  not  to  approach  within  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Florence.  The  affectionate  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  there. 
Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Rinaldo  was  obliged  to 
quit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  godfaloniere,  or  stan- 
dard-b€»irer,  ihe  executive  officer  who  had  pronounced  his 
sentence,  with  a  few  others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death 
on  the  occasion.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  restrict. the 
choioe  of  magistrates  to  the  partisans  of  the  Medici,  and 
alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  system  of 
administration  in  Florence.  Tne  subsequent  Ufe  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity. 
The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satisfac- 
tioa  which  he  oxperieneed  in  the  eateem  and  confidence  of 


his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  he  surpassed  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  established  at 
Florence  an  academy  expressly  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
celebrated  Marsilius  Ficinus.  By  means  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, he  collected  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS., 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Lauren tian  library;  nor  was 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encom*agement  of  the  fine  arts. 
During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the 
conversation  of  learntKl  men.  He  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state 
which  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and, 
by  way  of  increasing  his  interest  among  them,  he  confined 
the  marriages  of  his  children  to  Florentine  families.  By 
this  prudent  conduct  and  his  benevolence,  he  acquired 
the  title  of  '  father  of  his  country,'  which  was  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  baa  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.  He  died  August  1st,  1464.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  married  Contesina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
family,  which  had  been  long  distinguished  St  Florence. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Giovanni  and  Piero ;  and  he  had 
a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths  to  Calixtus  UI.,  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  V.  He 
was  Cosmo's  favourite  son,  on  whom  all  his  future  hopes 
and  expectations  rested;  but  he  died  prematurely  in  1463. 
Giovanni  married  Cornelia  de  Alessandri,  by  whom  he  bad 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant  Piero  de'  Medici  suc- 
ceeded to  Cosmo's  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence: 
Cosmo,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  recommended  to  his  sur- 
viving son  to  employ  one  Diotisalvi  Neroni  as  his  minister, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici  interests ; 
but  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  the  disaffection  of  some 
former  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Piero's  administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  surprise  Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences ; 
but  one  of  the  conspirators  went  and  communicated  the 
plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  expeditious  return  to  the  city,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  of  his  friends,  baffied  the  designs 
of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  saved  themselves 
by  fiight ;  and  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians, 
they  afterwards  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  evacuate  Tuscany.  Piero  died  Dec.  3, 14G9,  leaving  by 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Tornabuoni,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Lorenzo,  Giuliano,  Bianca,  and  Giovanna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  his  two  sons  in- 
herited his  property;  but  Lorenzo  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  republic,  and  upon  him  the  title  of  Magni- 
ficent was  afterwards  conferred.  From  the  time  of  Cos- 
mo's death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
father,  Lorenzo  had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  although  then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courts  in 
Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papal  throne, 
he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  holy  see ;  and  while  ai  Rome  took  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  remains  of  antient  art  which  his  family  had 
collected.  One  of  the  first  events  after  he  undertook  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Volte  rra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Florentine  re- 
public. By  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used, 
and  the  result  was  the  sack  of  Voherra.  In  1472  he  re- 
established the  academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking :  he  selected  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum  Arom  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of 
Florence.  Lorenzo,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
instituted  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Plato,  whilst 
Lorenzo  was  thus  dividing  his  time  between  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bti^te  and  the  promotion  of  Ulejraturei  the  Pasxi, 
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a  numerous  and  distinguisbed  family  in  Florence,  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  aasaumate  Lorenzo  and  his  brother.  Giu- 
liano  was  killed,  but  I^rcnio  escaped.  The  people,  who 
wrere  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting  in  great  numbers, 
put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assassins.  Salviati,  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his 
robes;  and  Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi 
family  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and 
Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  a  party  to  this  con- 
spiracy, excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  tne  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
carried  on  for  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  Lo- 
renzo took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  The 
result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and 
Sixtus  afterwards  consented  to  a  peace.  The  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  freed  Lorenzo  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he 
found  a  friend  in  his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  Lorenzo 
now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before;  and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliberative 
body,  of  the  nature  of  a  senate,  he  corrected  the  democrat!- 
cal  part  of  its  constitution. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  above  all  his  predecessors  by 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  own  pro- 
ductions are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces;  some 
longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and 
various  sacred  poems.  Many  of  the  1  ight^r  kind  were  popular 
in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts*  con- 
tained in  the  Lauren tian  library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of 
adding  most  largely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching his  collection  of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed 
learued  men  in  difi^brent  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  his 
intimate  friend  Politian,  who  made  several  journeys  in 
order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Lorenzo  into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his 
return  from  his  second  expedition,  Lascaris  brought  two 
hundred  MSS.,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection 
which  he  was  forming.  On  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its  import- 
ance. At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars  de- 
voted their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  antient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
aocuratelv  printed.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  l*urks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.  The  services  of  these  learned  men  were  procured 
by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his  bounty. 
*  Hence,*  as  Roscoo  observes,  *  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgements  to  their  great 
patron,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to 
use  their  own  scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
so  many  illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extended, 
not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  from  all  which  countries  numerous 
Eupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they 
ad  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.* 
Lorenzo  aUo  augmented  his  father*s  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  antient  art.  He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Flo- 
rence to  the  purpotie  of  an  acaaemy  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  which  he  furnij»lied  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art,  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure. 
The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these 
pttrsuita  by  tht  •Mmplo  of  Lorenso;  and  the  loww  clast 


by  his  liberality.  To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  com)ie* 
tent  stipends  while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave 
considerablo  premiums  as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To 
this  institution,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance, 
Roscoe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  whirh, 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuryt  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1 488  Lorenzo  lost  his 
wife;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492,  he  sunk  undor  a 
slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  a:ye. 
Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physieian,  a  person  of  great  eminence 
in  his  profession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  by  mis- 
taking his  case. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  Lorenzo  had  a  numerous} 
family:  three  sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  ami 
four  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity.  Piero  wm 
born  Feb.  15th,  1471,  Giovanni  in  1475,  and  Giuliano  in 
1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X. ;  and  Giuliano,  hav-ing  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  the  royal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  Nemoura. 

Of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Rosc^m  preserve)*  an 
interesting  anecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  assahftina- 
tion,  he  says,  *  Lorenzo  received  a  visit  from  Antonio  da  Sau 
Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  untimely  death  of  Giu- 
liano had  prevented  his  disclosing  to  Lorenzo  a  circum- 
stance with  which  it  was  now  become  necessary  that  he 
should  be  acquainted :  this  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about 
twelve  months  before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  ha/l 
held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where  he  received  the  name 
of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately  repaired  to  the  place  of 
the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under  his  protection, 
delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  couce^iled 
offspring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo 
supplied  the  untimely  loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  final 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  tlie 
family  of  Medici  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  e\- 

Sulsion  of  Henry  VJII.  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  tl.e 
Loman  Church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  pnncipallv  to 
be  referred  to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medi<«u 
who  through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  guided  the  bark  of  St.  PeUr 
through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it  has 
ever  experienced.' 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  him  in  tlK* 
administration  of  Florence.    Politian  said  that  his  father 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  his    capacity,   but   it    s«x.n 
appeared  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  governmeT.t. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  at   Fl<>- 
rence,  he  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  p  ^x* 
and  the  king  of  Naples.    On  the  entrance  of  the  Freiu !. 
into  Italy  under  Charles  VIII.  he  deserted  his  allies.     As 
soon  as  the  French  king  reached  the  confines  of  the  Ft  - 
rentine  state,  Piero  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  m 
which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to  promote  the  intere-^t  uf 
the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  surrendered  to  hiin 
the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of  PirtiA 
Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.    Charles  und>*r- 
took  to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  accompliahed  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    On  his  re*um  to  Fl«^ 
rence  after  this  disgraceful  compromise,  Piero  was  refu»inl 
admittance  into  the  palace  of  the  magistrates,  and,  findtiu 
the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated  against  him  as  il- 
endanger  his  personal  safety,  he  hastily  withdrew  him^ir 
from  his  native  place  to  Venice.    The  miseries  which  Vjt 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced   in  consequence  of  x\tc 
French  invasion  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Italy.    Tl.  • 
plundering  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  the  dtspersjr., 
of  that  invaluable  library  which  had  been  collected  b>  the 
care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the  misfortunes  that  Wfc; 
Florence.    The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  th«  c:iv 
without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarisixs.  :c 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselvea,  u  r 
openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could  discuxt : 
that  was  rare  or  valuable.     Besides  the  numerous  znauu- 
scripts,  the  plunderers  carried  off  the  inestimable  apecitiKrr^ 
of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the  Medici  contained.   -^lA 
which  had  long  made  it  the  admiration  of  strangers  ai»sl 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  city,    £xquisite  piecee  of  uiucut 
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sculpture*  vases,  cameos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds,  "were 
lost  amidst  the  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  the  rich  accu- 
mulations of  half  a  century  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in 
a  single  day. 

The  sul^equent  history  of  Piero  was  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  mortifications  and  disappointments.  In  1504,  when 
Italy  was  invaded  by  Louis  XII.,  Piero  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  French,  and  was  present  at  the  engagement 
in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great 
loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  effecting  his 
escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  river;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  had  embarked, 
beius;  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence, 
an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  Lbo  X.,  as  well  as,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  of  the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  republic,  when  Cosmo  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  may  be  consulted  from  which 
this  notice  has  been  chiefly  derived. 

{Modem  Univenal  History,  8vo.,  vol.  xxxvi.;  Noble's 
Memoirs  of  the  House  qf  Medici,  illustrated  with  genealo- 
gical tables ;  Tenhove's  Memoirs  qf  the  House  of  Medici, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton,  2  vols.  4to., 
Baih,  1797;  Roscoe's  Ltfe  qf  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  2  vols. 
4to.,  Lond.,  1 796 ;  and  his  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X, 
4  vols.  4 to.,  Liverp..  1805.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given 
in  a  splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitled  'Famiglie 
celebri  Iialiane,'  di  P.  Litta,  still  in  progress.  The  Medici 
and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  '  Fabcicolo  XVII.,' 
in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-30. 

MEDICINE.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  extremely  obscure.  Among  the  Jews  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  priests,  and  the 
whole  art  seems  to  ha\'e  consisted  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration 
of  a  few  uncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  must  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress ;  purging  medicines  and  emetics  were  well  known  to 
them  and  much  used;  and  such  was  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  that  there  were  physicians  fot  every  separate  com- 
plaint, some  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the 
teeth,  others  fur  the  abdominal  parts,  and  others  for  diseases 
which  did  not  manifest  themselves  by  outward  visible  symp- 
toms. (Herod.,  ii.  84.)  It  appears  however  that  in  the  time 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  possessed  at 
least  more  skill  than  the  Egyptians.  (Herod.,  iii.  129.)  The 
Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence  Chiron,  the 
Centaur  of  their  fobles,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it 
among  them.  His  pupil  iEsculapius  [iEscuLAPius]  so 
much  improved  the  art,  that  he  was  deified;  andMachaon 
and  Podalirius,  his  sons,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  From  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
*  Iliad,  it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  descendants  of  iSsculapius 
were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine : 
they  were  called  Asclepiadee,  and  were  the  priests  of  the 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  progenitor,  to  which  the 
sick  were  accustomed  to  resort  for  advice  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  ora,  medicine, 
with  other  sciences,  began  to  be  more  philosophically  studied 
in  Greece,  and  among  the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  animal  body  was  Pythagoras.  His  pupils  De- 
mocritus  and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  aaded  consi- 
derably to  the  knowledge  both  of  anatomy  and  of  practical 
medicine,  and  their  contemporary  Herodicus  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  afterwards  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment.  [Gymnastics.]  But 
the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
Ghreece  was  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  Asclepiadee,  who  was 
born  at  Cos  (where  one  of  the  chief  temples  was  erected), 
B.C.  460,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Hero- 
dicus. [Hippocrates.]  The  improvements  which  he  made 
in  medicine  (and  many  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  article 
referred  to)  were  so  considerable,  that  for  many  centuries 
his  successors  appear  to  have  been  content  to  follow  him  in 
P.  C,  No.  919. 


reverential  imitation.  His  sons  Thessalus  and  Draco,  and 
his  son-in-law  Polybius,  were  the  most  renowned  of  his 
descendants,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the 
Hippocratean  or  Dogmatic  sect 

The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy forms  the  next  most  important  epoch.  The  science  of 
medicine  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  human  body 
was  first  dissected  in  Alexandria  by  Erasistratus  and  Hero- 
philus.  [Hbropmilus.]  The  former  was  the  pupil  of 
Chrysippus,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Hippocratic  school, 
and  a  bold  innovator  in  medicine,  with  whom  probably 
originated  the  schism  in  consequence  of  which,  for  some 
centuries,  every  physician  ranged  himself  in  one  of  two 
sects,  the  Dogmatists  and  the  £mpirics.  The  Dogmatists 
held  that  disease  could  not  bo  securely  treated,  except  on 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  remedies,  and 
the  effects  of  disease  upon  it;  while  the  Empirics  maintained 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  practice.  The  progress  of  the  science  was  greatly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  facts  being  neglected  m  the 
ardour  with  which  each  party  argued  its  own  cause,  and 
the  dispute  only  seemed  to  cease  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sect. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated,  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (xxix.  1),  Rome  was  for  600  years  without  professed 
physicians,  though  not  entirely  without  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  indiviilual  of  any  eminence  wliu  practised  medicine 
in  Rome  was  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  [Asclspiadss],  who 
lived  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  a>ra ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  the 
knowledge  ef  the  science.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Themison,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Method ics,  who 
held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  of  the  Empirics.  A  large  majority  of  suc- 
ceeding physicians  attached  themselves  to  this  sect,  and 
among  them  were  Soranus  and  Aurelianus,  whose  writings 
are  the  principal  that  remain  of  this  period. 

About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodics  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of  particular  physi- 
cians became  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these 
sects  were  the  Pneumatics  and  the  Eclectics.  The  former  are 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  writer,  Areteeus  [Are- 
TAUs],  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  the  chief 
points  of  their  doctrines  are  detailed  in  his  life.  Of  the  Eclec- 
tics, the  most  celebrated  was  Archigenes,  of  Apamea,  who 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  the  most  re- 
markable writer  of  this  age  was  Celsus,  in  whose  work,  '  De 
Medicind,*  the  progress  and  condition  of  medicine  pre 
viously  to  and  during  his  life  are  amply  detailed.  [Celsus.] 
He  was  the  first  native  of  Rome  who  is  known  to  have  stu- 
died medicine,  and  the  only  one  who  did  so  with  success. 
In  his  time  medicine,  which,  as  a  science,  might  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  with  Hippocrates,  had  made  consider- 
able progress;  the  several  sects  of  its  professors  differed 
rather  in  their  pretensions  than  in  any  important  point  of 
knowledge ;  the  philosophical  learning,  which  some  sought 
and  others  despised,  was  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
had  relation  only  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
imaginary  atoms,  elements,  and  spirits,  but  all  had  been 
alike  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  medicine,  and  their 
accumulated  experience  had  by  this  time  formed  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  individual  whose  history  forms  the  next  chief  epoch 
in  the  history  of  medicine  is  Galen ;  but  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  doctrines 
and  practice.  [Galen.]  For  a  long  time  after  his  death 
physicians  were  chiefiy  occupied  in  commenting  on  his 
works,  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  they  could,  his  practice. 
His  writings  were  regarded  as  ultimate  authority,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected. 
From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  seventh  century  the  only 
names  of  any  repute  (and  theirs  is  but  small)  are  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,Oribasius,i£tius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Paulus 
of  i£gina ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  no  medi- 
cal work  of  the  least  merit  was  published  in  the  Greek 
lai^uage. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  only  nation 
in  which  medicine  made  any  progress,  or  was  even  prevented 
from  retrograding,  was  the  Arabian.    It  appears  that  in 
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the  eoaquMt  of  AlexaodrU  some  books  were  nved  frooi 
the  burttlog  of  lU  mugniBeent  library,  and  tbat  among  them 
were  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.    The  latter 
were  soon  tianslated  into  Arable  and  diligently  studied; 
and  all  the  earlieil  Arabian  works  on  medicine,  as  those  of 
Ahrun  in  the  eighth,  and  Serapion  in  the  ninth  eentory. 
aie  little  mofe  than  tranaeripts  of  those  of  Galen.    One  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Airabian  schoal  was  RhaJes,  who 
was  bom  in  the  ninth  century,  and  mYno&t  works  eontain 
many  original  obsenrations,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable 
relate  to  some  important  diseases,  unknown  to.  or  at  least 
not  descnbed  1^  former  writers,  as  smallpox  and  measles. 
In  thoee  parts  of  his  writings  which  relate  lo  pharmacy 
Rhajea  describes  some  of  the  earliest  of  what  are  called 
cfaemieal  remedies,  whidi   were  doubtless  suggested   by 
the  recent  origin  of  the  s)-steraatic  practice  ot  chemistry 
among  his  eountr^meB.      After  Rhaxes  was  AU- Abbas, 
and  after  him  Avicenna,  who  attained  the  highest  repute 
of  all.     He  was  bom  in  980.  and  has  left  voluminous 
writings,  which  howeTer  appear  to  show  that  his  fame  is 
deserved  only  when  he  is  placed  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries     Neither  ATioenna  nor  the  later  writers, 
Mesne  and  Albucasis,  contributed  anything  of  importance 
to  the  progress  of  medicine.    Arenxoar  and  Averroes  were 
disciples  of  the  Arabian  school,  and,  though  natires  of 
Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.    The  former  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  latter,  and  liTcil  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  his  works  are  among  the  few  that  exhibit  even  slight 
departures  ftom  the  doctnnes  of  Galen.    The  circumstances 
which  chiefly  mark  the  period  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
medicine  are,  the  moce  oorred  description  of  several  dis- 
eases, the  first  records  of  some  new  and  important  ones,  and 
the  introduction  of  several  valuable  remedies,  both  from  the 
TOff  etable  productions  of  the  tropical  and  oriental  countries, 
ana  from  the  chemical  processes  which  were  then  first  brought 
into  general  use.  Bui  the  physicians  adhered  too  carefully  to 
the  doctrines  of  Ghilen  to  make  much  prepress  in  their  sci- 
ence ;  and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

From  the  decline  of  the  Arabian  'school  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  history  of 
medicine  presents  few  eircumstancea  of  interest.  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  first  publicly  practised  by 
Mondini  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1315  ;  aiid  at  about  the 
same  time  lived  Gilbert,  the  first  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine who  acquired  any  repute.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  several  of  the  most  important  uniTcrsities 
were  founded«  with  a  school  of  medicine  attached  to  each: 
that  of  Salerno  was  established  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Montpelier  in  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Bologna,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  in  the  ftiurteenth,  and  in  the  fifteenth  those  of  Rome, 
Padua,  Pa  via,  and  several  other  cities  in  Italy.  By  means 
of  these,  and  by  the  impetus  which,  with  all  other  sciences, 
it  received  from  the  invention  of  printing,  medicine  again 
oomroenced  a  forward  course.  In  this  country  it  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  Linacre  [LI^rACRx]  and  the 
establishment  of  the  oollege  of  physicians,  to  whose  mem- 
bers, in  succeeding  years,  several  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries are  due. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians 
arose,  and  their  doctrines,  under  the  bold  advocacy  of 
Paracelsus,  who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen,  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  and  numerous  supporters.  Their 
main  assertion  was  that  the  operations  of  the  living  body 
are  entirely  governed  by  the  same  chemical  laws  as  obtain 
in  inorganic  matter;  and  the  works  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  filled  with  arguments  in  support  either 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  the  more  antient  tenets  of  CUen.  The 
Galenists  were  of  oourse  the  more  learned  party,  who  were 
well  versed  in  the  antient  books ;  while  the  chemists  were 
chiefly  those  who  were  more  practically  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  that  newly  discovered  science.  Neither  party  can  be  said 
to  have  much  advanced  the  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  important  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  diligent  and  accurate  study 
of  anatomy  by  Vesalius  [Vksalius],  who,  disregarding  the 
general  obloauy  which  be  incurred,  carefully  studied  the 
structure  of  tne  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Prom  the  time  of  Vesalius,  the  study  of  anatomy  was  di- 

lij^cntly  pursued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 

"Y  was  rewarded  by  several  of  the  moat  interesting  and 

int  discoveries ;  as  that  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey 

■y]i  of  the  absorbents  by  Awllios,  of  tM  process 


of  respiration  by  Malpighi  [Malpigri],  and  numerous 
others.  Among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  may  be  enumerated  Glisaon,  Bartholin, 
Rudbeck,  Fabricius,  Hooke,  Sylvius,  Willis,  Riolanus, 
Pallopios,  and  BellinL  All  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge ; 
and,  somewhat  later,  Sydenham  again  introduced  a  truly 
Hippocratic  mode  of  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eaM  in  its  symptoms^  causes^  and  effects,  and  in  the  influence 
of  remedies  upon  it  By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ana- 
tomists and  the  practical  physicians,  medicine  in  this  cen- 
tury made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  although  it  was 
in  some  measure  checked  by  the  attempted  application  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  (then,  ftom  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  others,  the  dominant  science)  to  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.  The  iatro-mathema- 
ticians,  as  those  who  supported  this  theory  were  called,  were 
long  engaged  with  the  chemists,  who  had  already  conquered 
the  Galen ists ;  atid  to  these  rival  sects  was  then  added  that 
of  the  Vitalists,  founded  by  Van  Hdmont  [Hei.M0!vt, 
Van^  which  at  last  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over 
both.  The  Vitalists  held  that  there  is  in  the  living  body  a 
principle  (upon  which  different  members  of  the  sect  con- 
ferred different  h}'pothetical  appellations)  which  presides 
over  and  directs  all  the  processes  of  the  living  body,  and  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal agents.  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave  were  of  this 
school,  though  each  considerably  modified  the  opinions  of 
its  founder. 

Amongthe  pupils  of  Boerhaave  were  Van  Swieten  aud 
Haller.  xhe  former  adopted  the  hypothetical  spirit  of  the 
sdiool  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value  to  medical 
science;  but  the  latter  may  be  fkirly  considered  to  ba\e 
done  more  for  it  than  any  other  single  individual.  Before 
the  time  of  Haller,  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Glisson,  Malpighi, 
and  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  simple  obser\  a- 
tion  of  ftcts  and  the  evident  deductions  from  them,  were 
exceptional ;  but  since  his  time,  the  exceptions  have  rather 
been  those  who,  with  a  comparative  n^lect  of  obser\*ation, 
have  endeavoured  only  to  find  or  support  some  theory  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  they  met  with  might  seem  ex- 

Elained.  Haller*s  contemnorary  Cullcn  [Cullbn^  though 
e  yielded  much  more  to  theory,  was  of  eminent  service  in 
the  study  of  practical  medicine ;  and  his  opponent  Brown 
is  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  many  useful  lessons  in 
the  same  branch  of  the  study. 

With  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  hypotheses  of  both 
CuUen  and  Brown,  the  theoretical  study  of  medicine  may 
be  considered  to  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  Uie  present 
day  we  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  without  any  general  me- 
dical theory.  From  the  time  of  Haller,  medicine  has  ac- 
quired more  and  more  nearly  the  character  of  li  science  of 
simple  observation  and  the  patient  investigation  of  factb. 
Its  history  would  therefore  consist  of  little  more  than  a  re- 
cital of  successive  discoveries,  each  perhaps  small  vihen 
compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  still  unex- 
plored, yet  altogether  so  numerous  that  even  a  sketch  of 
them  could  not  be  here  introduced.  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  several  articles  on  the  differeiit 
branches  of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences,  and  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their 
discoveries. 

ME  DICK,  a  corruption  of  Medicago,  is  a  name  given  to 
different  plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceous  division  of 
the  L^uminous  order.  Black  medick  is  Medicago  Lupu- 
lina ;  nurple  medick  is  M.  sativa,  or  lucerne ;  yellow  medick 
is  M.  lalcata.  They  are  all  agricultural  plants,  and  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  lucerne  u  the  only  one  generally  cul- 
tivated. [LvcxRNE.]  Black  mediok,  also  called  black 
nonsuch,  is  sometimes  sown  by  farmers  in  dry  gTa\clIy 
soil  as  the  commencement  of  a  pasturage;  unless  sheep- feJ. 
it  lives  only  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  during  that  time  it 
affords  a  crop,  and  when  it  dies  off,  the  perennial  grma&e» 
sown  with  it  cover  the  land  and  take  its  place;  but 
if  closely  fed  by  sheep  or  other  animals,  it  becomes  a  true 
perennial,  and  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  herbage.  Its 
name  is  derived,  not  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers^for  they 
are  yellow,  but  from  that  of  the  pods,  which  are  curve/, 
black,  and  clustered  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
That  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  hop^trefoJ 
would  have  scarcely  been  credible,  did  we  not  possess  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  works 
on  agriculture;  this  latter  plant  resemblea  it  io  tbt  leave* 
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and  flowen ;  but  tbe  latter,  when  the  podi  are  ripe»  cover 
them  over  in  tuch  a  wav  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
hoad  of  hop-flowers.  Yellow  medick  it  only  grown  in  very 
poor  Mils  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  in  England  it  is  not  an 
agricultural  plant,  but  is  found  wild  on  the  tops  of  old  walls 
and  on  antient  ruins,  which  it  clothes  with  a  green  herbage, 
and  thus  evinces  its  fitness  for  the  most  sterile  places,  where 
there  is  room  for  its  long  roots  to  extend  themselves.  Tree 
medick  (Medicago  arborea)  is  a  large  bush  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  was  doubtless  the  plant  called  Cytisua  by  the 
Romans. 
MEDINA.    [Arabia.] 

MEDITBRRANEAN  (ot  Midland-Sea),  the  name  of 
the  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west  and 
the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east  This  sea  was  an- 
tiently  called  The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  by  the  Jews.  The 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  general  name  for  the 
Mediterranean:  Herodotus  calls  it '  this  sea*  (i.  185);  and 
Strabo  calls  it  *  the  sea  within  the  columns,'  that  is,  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (121,  491,  Casaub.).  Mela  calls  the 
whole  sea  by  the  name  '  our  sea*  (noitrum  tnareh  and  ob- 
serves that  different  parts  have  their  several  names.  Pliny 
appears  to  have  no  general  name  for  it.  The  term  Mediter- 
ranean is  not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  elassical  Latin 
writer.  It  was  called  doAr-rotfm,  or  the  sea  of  Rome^  by 
the  Arabs. 

The  Mediterranean  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of 
30*"  15'  and  45**  50^  and  the  meridians  of  d""  30'  W.  and  36* 
10'  E.  The  distance  ft'om  Gibraltar  to  the  forthest  shore  of 
Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily 
and  AArica,  is  79  miles  across.  The  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
milesb  The  surface  of  country  of  which  it  receives  the 
drainage  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  may  be  assumed 
to  exceed  this  quantity.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have 
been  transacted  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it  as  the 
theatre  best  adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilization 
of  the  race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produce 
tions,  under  a  varied  ana  favourable  climate,  the  colonists, 
from  whatever  points  they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  ac- 
quire those  different  habits  under  which  their  several  ener« 
gies  and  capabilities  would  be  developed.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  several  places,  by  render- 
ing navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect 
vessels,  would,  by  fiicilitating  intercourse  firom  an  early 
period,  tend  to  diffuse  and  to  promote  civilization;  while 
commerce,  by  bringing  together  men  of  different  habits, 
manners,  and  languages,  and  thus  circulating  practical  in- 
formation, would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

As  a  notice  even  of  a  cursory  kind,  of  countries  and  cities 
whose  history  is  connected  with  almost  every  history  in  the 
world,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  those  points  which  concern  our 
subject  as  a  sea,  referring  the  reader  for  all  specific  local 
information  to  the  particular  names.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a  short  view  of  the  shores,  beginning  at  Syria  and 
proceeding  along  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar,  and  return  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  noticing  some  remarkable 
historical  points,  the  commerce,  winds,  currents,  and  the 
saltness  of  the  water,  and  introducing  slight  references  to 
the  navigation,  antient  and  modem,  and  the  principal  naval 
actions. 

The  shores  of  Syria,  the  general  name  of  the  country  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Arabia,  are  mountainous  between  Tri- 
poli and  Tyre,  but  present  in  many  places  a  lar^e  extent  of 
low  and  fiat  ooasL  The  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  winter  often  severe.  The  chief  ports  are  Alex- 
andretta,  Beyrout,  and  Tripoli.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
small  coasting  vessels,  but  under  the  oppressive  and  igno- 
rant government  of  the  Turkish  pashas  it  is  very  small. 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  afterwards  still  more  famous,  are  reduced 
to  fishing  villages.  Though  the  country  was  antiently  in- 
habited above  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Pbosnicians,  but  few 
antient  monuments  have  been  found  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  coast  of  Anatolia,  the  west  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  mountainous,  risixig  in  some  parts  very  near  the  sea  to 
7000  and  8000  foet.  It  is  now  a  Turkish  province.  About  20 
leagues  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Syria  is  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  greatest  number  of  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found,  though  none  of  a  date  prior  to  three 
centnriee  before  Christ    The  island  of  Caiidia,  the  name 


given  by  the  Venetians  to  the  antient  Crete,  is  highly  fertile, 

Jiroduetive,  and  beautifhl,  but  has  little  trade.  The  city  of 
^andia  stands  in  the  port  of  the  same  name ;  Suda  is  a  fine 
port.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  first  code  of 
maritime  laws,  for  its  schools  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  against  the 
Turks,  is  situated  off  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  produces  wine, 
firuit,  and  pine-timber. 

The  numerous  islands  in  the  sea  called  the  /Bgean  Sea, 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  are  in  general  verdant  and  picturesque,  and 
afford  delightful  sailing  in  summer,  but  they  are  subject 
to  very  heavy  squalls.  The  sides  of  the  islands  being  steep, 
and  the  water  very  deep,  there  are  in  general  no  anchor- 
ages but  in  particular  places.  Delos,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  long  an  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  trade  in  slaves.  It  declined  in 
the  wars  of  Mithridates.  Scio,  a  high  and  beautiful  island, 
covered  with  the  gardens  of  the  Greek  merchants,  of  whom 
it  was  the  favourite  resort,  was  devastated  by  the  Turks  in 
1822.  Milo  is  the  residence  of  the  pilots  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  Archipelago  and  its  coasts  contain  many  high  moun- 
tains, as  Athos,  6774  feet  high,  and  many  others.  Smyrna, 
a  place  of  high  antiquity,  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  drugs, 
and  fk-uits,  for  which  ships  carry  manufactured  goods,  sugar, 
com,  &0.  Tenedos,  opposite  the  site  of  Troy,  retains  its 
antient  name. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  sea  is  Salonioa,  a  large  city  of 
70,000  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  a  bav.  The  anchora^re 
is  good  and  the  trade  considerable,  but  there  is  no  harbour. 
The  islands  Snetzia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  which  are  near  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  have  become  distinguished  of  late  years 
for  maritime  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  the  Morea,  the  antient  Peloponnesus,  is 
mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  exceeding  6000  feet. 
The  country  is  verdant  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  but  not 
well  wooded;  the  productions  are  numerous,  but  the  trade 
small.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Turks  in  1830,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Corinth,  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  which  Joins 
Livadia  to  the  Morea,  formerly  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  of  cities,  is  now  a  small  town  exhi- 
biting a  few  remains  of  its  antient  architecture.  Athens, 
beyond  the  isthmus,  is  tlie  most  populous  town  of  Greece, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Otho,  the  first  king  of  Modern 
Greece.    It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

The  coast  of  Albania,  including  the  antient  Illyricum,  is 
more  mountainous  and  rugged :  the  natives  are  barbarous, 
and  more  athletic  than  those  to  the  southward.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it  has  but  little  trade.  The 
known  harbours  are  Antivari,  Dulcigno,  Durazzo,  Valona, 
Parga,  and  Prevesa.  Off  this  coast  and  the  Morea  lie  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  principal  one,  Corfh,  the  antient  Cor- 
cyra,  is  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  which  is 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  1814.  Corfu  is  picturesque,  fertile,  and  wooded. 
Cefalonia  has  a  more  dreary  aspect :  it  contains  a  mountain 
5380  feet  hieh,  which  is  a  consnicuous  seamark.  Inside 
Cefalonia  is  Ithaca,  now  called  Teaki,  the  native  place  of 
Ulysses.  The  fertile  island  of  Zante,  femous  for  its  cur- 
rants, is  to  the  southward.  Proceeding  to  the  northward 
we  enter  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  of  which  is  40  miles 
broad.  The  shores  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  afford  numerous 
fine  harbours,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  with 
extensive  forests  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  fine  oak.  In 
Dalmatia  is  Ragusa,  formerly  a  republic,  and  a  neutral  port, 
and  whose  flag,  prior  to  the  ¥Vench  revolution,  was  known 
even  to  our  own  shores.  Above  Ragusa  the  eastern  shores 
are  studded  with  islands  affording  good  anchorage. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Hvdriotes,  are  active  sailors. 
They  employ  small  vessels,  half-decked,  which  both  sail 
and  pull,  but  they  seldom  venture  to  sea  except  in  fine 
weather  or  with  a  fair  wind.  The  trade  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Greek  bottoms. 

Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  Austria,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  exports  wool,  tobacco^ 
and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hunga^^.  It  is  a  firee  port. 

Venice,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  unon  numerous  small 
low  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  oeleDrated  as  the  entre* 
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pAt  of  the  cotnmeroe  between  Biuope  and  the  Levant, 
which  woi  at  iu  maximum  about  the  fourteenth  oentury,  is 
fttill  a  pUce  of  oonsiderable  tmde,  though  ita  wealth  and 
commerce  have  declined.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  tim- 
ber, silk,  glass,  &c.  It  has  very  fine  and  extensive  fisheries. 
OIT  Malamoocu,  the  port  of  Venice,  is  a  bar,  across  which 
line-of-battle  ships  built  there  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
kind  of  floating-dock  called  a  cameL  Durine  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring  the  fteshes  of  the  Po  render  the 
watcts  nearly  fresh  or  brackish  to  a  oonsiderable  distance  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  tea  is  subject  to  hard 
northerly  gales,  called  boroi^  especially  in  winter,  which 
last  three  days,  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  These 
winds  are  very  dangerous  on  the  Italian  or  western  shore 
to  leeward.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  chiefly 
earned  on  in  Austrian  vessels  and  those  of  the  Papal  Slates. 
The  veoeU  employed  are  mostly  trabaculos,  a  kind  of  lug- 
ger, and  seltees,  small  ves&els  of  one  mast.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the 
Adriatic  are  Ancona  and  Brtndisi.  Ravenna,  formerly  cele- 
brated OS  a  port,  is  now  five  miles  inland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  wbtch  forms  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  is  remorkably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Its  chief  exports  are  olive-oil,  silk,  and  wine.    Naples,  the 
capital,  would  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  for  the 
system  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions.    The  bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  rising  to  the  height  of  3880  feet,  the 
city  along  the  shore,  the  clear  Italian  sky  reflected  in  the 
expanse  of  water,  the  picturesque  islands,  and  that  bril- 
liancy of  general  effect  which  is  due  to  the  increase  of  light 
caused  by  an  approsch  of  some  degrees  towards  the  equa- 
tor. IS  one  of  tbo^  places  which  our  tourists  are  fond  of  de- 
•cnbing ;  but  to  the  eye  familiar  with  the  gorgeous  magni- 
flrence  of  the  tropics,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  lesser  dignity. 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
but  under  the  joint  effects  of  demoralization,  bad  laws,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  government,  its  resources  are  not  de- 
veloped.    Amonsf  the  chief  sources  of  commerce  is  the 
tunny  fishery.    These  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
apnng,  keeping  by  the  European  shore,  and  leave  it  again 
at  the  cloko  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa.     They 
•rs  caught  in  nets  so  contrived  that  the  fish  are  driven 
into  small  compartments,  where  they  are  struck  and  killed. 
The  sword- fi»h  is  pursued  and  struck  with  a  spear  having 
a  line  fast  to  the  head,  with  which  the  fish  is  played  till  it 
is  weaned  out,  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo  (i.  24, 
Ca»aub.).     Anchovies  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  the  murex  purpura  is  found.  Mes&ina  is  the  great  com- 
merrisl  city  and  port,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Zande. 
Scylla  is  considered  in  these  days  as  an  ordinary  rock,  but 
Chary bd is  U  a  vortex  which  might,  on  occasions,  prove 
dangerous  to  a  small  vesseL    The  chief  danger  of  the  Faro 
la  now  considered  to  l>e  merely  the  baffling  winds  in  a  cur- 
rent running  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  in  water  too 
deep  for  anchoring,  and  subject  to  sudden  squalls.    Messina 
b  fiimous  for  the  optical  illusion  called /ila  morgana;  and 
on  I  he  coasts  a  sudden  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  water  is 
experienced,  which  is  called  mardna.    There  are  no  har- 
bours on  the  south  eoaat,  which  is  low.    The  spacious  har- 
bour of  8)'racase  on  the  east  coast  is  often  used  as  a  refuge 
m  gales  of  wind.    In  the  river,  the  Anapus,  the  papyrus 
grows  abundantly.    The  seamen  of  Sicily  are  hardy  and 
eouraseous.    Muunt  iVtua,  10,880  feet  high,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  m  these  seas.    Among  the  Lipari  or  iColian 
Inlands  is  the  constantly  burning  mountain  of  Stromboli, 
which  rise*  hke  a  steep  cone  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting object  at  night.    Ustiea  produces  the  best  vegeta- 
ble Mida. 

The  principal  port  on  the  west  coaf  t,  and  tbe  chief  oom- 
met cial  city  of  Italy,  is  Leghorn,  which  ia  a  fVee  port,  and 
one  of  tbe  principal  depOu  for  wheat  from  the  Blsck  Sea. 
Tbe  principal  exports  are  silk,  od,  Carrara  marble,  alabaster, 
sirsw  fur  hisis,  and  wine.  The  coasting  trade  is  earned  on 
in  ftmall  Iu!iso  vessels.  Genoa,  once  the  capital  of  a  r^ 
public,  but  now  a  Sardinian  province,  is  celebrated  fur  the 
nuinbtY  and  bcauly  of  its  marble  odi fires.  Tbe  harbour  is 
artifictaL  Tbe  port  is  free,  ami  the  commerce  increasing. 
The  chief  productions  are  olive* oil.  nee,  velvet,  &c.  The 
sailors  are  said  to  be  among  the  hardiest  of  the  Mediter- 
rai*ean 

The  tea  to  the  south-west  of  Italy  was  antientl)  named 
"MB  the  TjrrbenunA,  who  are  among  those  nations  who 
the  mantime  power  of  the  Medilenaneao, 


The  chief  port  on  the  touth  coast  of  France  k  Mati*tlle, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdne,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  of  PhocsDans,  who,  from  the  great  trading  faciliti«r» 
of  the  place,  extended  their  possessions  along  the  shores  «>o 
both  sides.  Amongst  these  are  Frejus,  where  Bonaparte 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814 ;  and  Cannes,  where  he  landed 
fh>m  Elba  in  1815.  The  Marseillois  have  been  renowned 
as  navigators.  The  principal  exports  are  silk  and  win«^; 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  trade;  and  from  50U0  to  6o<»o 
ships  arrived  in  1 83 1.  In  the  freshes  of  the  Rhdne  the  fre^h 
water  may  be  skimmed  far  out  at  sea.  Lord  Exmouth's 
fleet  watered  in  this  manner  in  the  late  war. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France.  The  Gulf 
of  Lions,  like  all  the  gulfs  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, ia  subject  to  violent  gales  from  the  northwanl, 
which  sometimes  last  three  days. 

The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  lying  north  ar»4 
south,  extend  over  80  leagues  of  the  sea  between  Genoa  arKi 
Tunis.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  mild,  and  tbe  soil  fertile. 
It  exports  com,  salted  provisions,  and  fruit  The  native^ 
of  the  interior  are  savage.  Tbe  Sardinians  have  few  vcsmtIi 
of  their  own,  the  trade,  even  to  the  fisheries,  being  carricti 
on  by  foreigners,  principally  Genoese.  The  shippiiis  & 
chiefly  French  from  Marseille.  Corsica  is  mountainous,  riaiii^ 
in  some  parts  upwards  of  8000  feet :  it  produces  nearly  <iie 
same  articles  as  Sardinia,  together  with  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Ajaccio,  situated  on  the  bay  of  tbe  same  name, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Bonaparte.  The  sroaU 
island  of  Malta,  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sandstone, 
is,  from  its  situation  in  the  narrow  sea  between  Sicily  aiid 
Africa,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  second  in  importance  to  Gibraltar, 
The  island  is  productive,  and  the  population  dense.  Malts 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814.  The  Maltese  are  active 
sailors  and  expert  divers ;  their  vessels  are  small  and  open. 

The  east  coast  of  Spain  presents  numerous  harbours,  and 
a  highly  fertile  but  not  well  wooded  coast  The  chief  pn>- 
ducts  are  wine  and  olives  and  wool.  The  coast  is  particulaily 
adapted  to  navigation  by  steam-vessels ;  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  commercial  restrictions,  which 
do  not  allow  foreign  steam-vessels  to  ply,  keep  the  trade  m 
a  very  low  state.  The  chief  ports  are  Valencia,  which  b  s 
very  handsome  city;  Cartagena,  which  isoneof  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world;  Barcelona,  not  adapted  to  large 
ahips;  Alicant,  and  Malaga. 

The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  with  Iviza,  one 
of  the  Pityus«,  now  under  the  Spanish  government,  pro- 
duce wine,  corn,  ihiit,  and  some  manufactures.  The  cbi.f 
harbours  are  Pal  ma  and  Port  Mabon. 

Gibraltar,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  I4iu 
feet  high,  is  a  nlace  of  extraordinary  strength.    From  in 
situation,  and  tne  narrowness  of  the  straits  dividing  Sp:^..''. 
from  Africa,  which  are  only  eleven  miles  across,  Gibr^tar 
is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  the  object  '^f 
violent  contests,  tbe  last  of  which  terminated   in    I7^J^ 
leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  British.    It  is  a  fn*? 
port,  but  note  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  smuggling  u 
extensively  carried  on.    A  constant  current  sets  throu4:i 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  fh>m  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  t«a 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is  felt  as  fkr  as  Cabo  de  Gata  lu 
Spain,  150  miles  distant    Dr.  Halley  supposed  this  currvct 
required  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  coiuidering  ti.it 
tbe  riven  which  flow  into  this  sea  were  not  sufficient  f  r 
the  purpose.   The  writers  of  tbe '  Encyclopfdie  Methodiau«/ 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  tlie  waters  carried  ^  C 
by  evaporation,  and  returned  again  in  the  form  of  r^.r^ 
would  be  precisely  the  same  for  the  sea  outside  and  inside 
the  straits;  and  tbat  tbe  numerous  rivers  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, by  bringing  down  the  waters  of  distant  mountainoct 
regions,  would  cause  a  supply  in  excess,  mbich  would   le^ 
quire  an  outward  current  to  carry  it  off*.    It  had  l>oen  taken 
tor  granted  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  must  ^« 
Salter  than  tliat  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  contiuu— 
supply  of  this  current,  and  it  liad  been  stated  to  be  s&> 
tbe  proportion  of  41  to  38.    Dr.  Marcet  however  found   u 
dilTerence.    The  saltness  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  d«£ 
culty,  and  Mr.Tennant  suggested  that  a  comimrison  of  tV.r 
density  at  great  depths  would  decide  the  fact  of  a  contr»rv 
or  outward  current  below,  since,  if  tbe  density  or  iitcr«*aw 
of  saltne*s  increased  with  the  depth,  it  would  naturs:.* 
follow  that  a  much  slower  current  below  would  be  suffic.n  . 
to  carry  00"  the  excess  of  salt  left  by  evaporation,     i.  -x^  i. 
Smyth,  at  the  suggesiiou  of  Dr.  WolUitoii»  obtained  ««.^0 
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from  the  deoth  of  400  or  500  fathoms,  and  at  450  and  680 
miles  from  the  straits,  in  which  Dr.  Marcet  detected  no  in- 
crease of  salt ;  hut  in  the  water  drawn  from  670  fathoms 
depth,  at  only  50  miles  from  the  strait,  he  fbund  four  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  saline  matter ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  a  current  below  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
an  hour  would  prevent  any  increase  in  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  It  mar  be  worth  while  to  mention  also  that  a  story  is 
told  of  a  ship  which  sunk  at  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
having  reappeared  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward. 
iPhiL  Tram.,  1819, 1822,  1829.) 

Tangier  is  a  seaport  of  Marocco.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  The  African  shore 
from  this  place  to  Tripoli  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  sandy 
and  sterile ;  but  the  country  in  the  interior  is  highly  fertile, 
though  witiiout  woods.  Algiers,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  is  a  place  of  great  strength. 

Tunis,  the  most  populous  city  of  Africa  after  Cairo,  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  shallow  lake  of  intense  saltness,  from  the  continued 
evaporation  under  a  hot  sun,  and  on  which  are  seen  great 
numbers  of  flamingoes  of  a  brilliant  red  plumage.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  Marseille,  to  which  the  inhabitants  export 
corn,  the  product  of  these  fertile  countries  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  antient  Carthage.  The  ruins  of  Carthage,  east 
of  Tunis,  and  distant  10  miles,  with  the  cisterns,  where  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  small  thin  pieces  of  verd  antique  and 
red  porphyry,  are  not  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  but 
of  that  which  was  built  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  low  shelving  shores  of  parts 
of  these  coasts  the  strong  northerly  winds  do  not  blow  home, 
and  that  accordingly  a  ship  may  bear  up  on  a  lee  shore  and 
anchor  in  smooth  water. 

Tripoli  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 

Proceeding  towards  Barca,  the  antient  Ptolemais,  we  pass 
the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  or  Greater  Syrtis,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  to  the  antient  seamen  on  account  of  marshes  and  sea- 
monaters.  Capt.  Smyth,  who  examined  this  coast,  found 
that  iheie  terrors  were  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigating  a  low  and  dangerous  bight  Passing 
the  desert  shores  of  Libya,  we  arrive  at  Alexandria,  founded 
on  a  sandy  neck  of  land  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
sa<racily  pointed  out  the  situation  as  eminently  adapted  to 
commerce. 

Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  that  ever  existed,  began  to  decline  with  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  Under  these  warlike  people  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  East  passed  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  Alexandria  further  declined  as  Cairo  flourished.  The 
trade  however  is  still  considerable :  the  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  flax,  drugs,  spices,  &c.  The  ports  of  Cairo,  on  the  low 
and  fertile  shoies  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  are 
Rosetta  and  Daraietta.  Fresh  water  may  be  skimmed  two 
or  three  miles  outside  the  Daraietta  mouth. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be 
of  very  early  date.  The  story  of  Minos  destroying  pirates 
(Thucyd.,  i.  4)  takes  for  granted  the  fact,  that  there  must 
have  been  merchant  Tesseis  carrying  something  worth  steal- 
ing from  the  earliest  recorded  period.  If  with  Strabo  we 
take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that 
could  have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  PhcB 
nicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discoveries,  prove 
at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was  not  common  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  regard  to  these  very  nations,  the  knowledge 
-which  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other 
barbarians,  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess 
in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  story 
of  Utica  having  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 
proves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place  and 
Syria  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising 
people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  these  limits. 

If  the  precise  time  of  the  discovery  of  places  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  thoroughfare  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the 
histories  of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure :  we  shall  therefore  give 
at  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  sea  from 
Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century. 

The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
700  stadia  making  l"*  of  latitude  or  of  longitude  on  the 


equator,  or  60  nautical  miles;  hence  a  stadium  is  0*0857 
of  a  nautical  mile,  this  last  being  about  6082  feet. 

The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into  three  basins:  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  Sicily ;  the  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes ;  and 
the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36)® 
passed  througn  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St. Vincent), 
between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta), 
dividing  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000  sta- 
dia, or  429  nautical  miles,  from  the  gulf  of  Lions  to  the 
shore  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel ;  and 
hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems 
to  have  been  tolerablv  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have 
been  proportionally  distorted.  This  parallel  was  carried 
through  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Mar 
seille  to  the  southward  instead  of  the  northword  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  supposed  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  north-west 
and  south-east  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the 
distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or 
205  miles,  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance.  From 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  straits  of  Sicily  he  considers 
to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles:  it  is  only  about  800. 

From  Cape  Passaro  (Pachynum)  to  the  west  extreme  of 
Crete  he  considered  4500  stadia,  or  386  miles ;  it  measures 
400  :  and  he  supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or 
171  miles,  the  true  length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed 
that  a  line  drawn  through  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the 
Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  ana  along  the  capes  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the  meridian:  this 
error  placed  Byzantium  too  far  to  the  north,  and  not  far 
enough  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of 
Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257  miles :  it  measures 
about  290.  From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  3600 
stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  measures  320.  He  supposed  the 
head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  be  1 000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria:  it  is  about  60.  From  Cape 
Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape  Khelidonia,  he 
made  1900  stadia,  or  163  miles;  it  measures  120  and  from 
Cape  Pedahum  (Cape  Greco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles;  it  measures  90.  Frgm  Rhodes 
to  Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles '  it  mea- 
sures 400. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  dven  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that 
is,  within  10';  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted, 
the  former  being  S""  43'  too  little,  and  the  latter  2^  16'  too 
much.  The  longitudes,  which  were  all  at  that  time  referred 
to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme  west 
point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world,  are  without 
exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexandria,  the  most  erroneous, 
6"*  40',  too  small. 

Fruit  is  an  important  article  in  our  Mediterranean  trade : 
fast-sailing  vessels  are  therefore  employed  to  carry  it,  and  a 
premium  is  paid  to  the  first  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
London  after  a  certain  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  Formerly  ail  the  British  trade  to  the  Levant 
was  carried  on  by  the  Turkey  Company.  This  was  an  open 
Company,  and  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There 
is  a  form  of  rig  peculiar  to  the  larger  vessels,  called  polacca, 
which  has  originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of 
squalls,  which  often  require  the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken 
in :  for  this  purpose  the  masts  are  made  in  one  piece,  and 
the  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
mierruption.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places 
Ok  refuge,  and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent, 
never  last  so  long  as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  in  which,  besides,  vessels  have  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  ceased  to  navigate  in  the  winter 
months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  to  a 
certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  boats,  but  could 
never  originate  that  seamanship  on  the  grand  scale  which 
the  long  and  boisterous  sea-voyages,  the  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous coasts,  and  long  winter  nights,  force  upon  the  har- 
dier sailors  of  the  northern  regions. 

The  winds  have  been  remarked  as  peculiarly  variable  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  three  or  four  vessels  have  often 
been  seen  carrying  different  winds  at  the  same  time.    The 
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•ein>oeo»  or  souUi-eMt  wind,  has  alwayibeen  noted  thiough- 
out  the  Mediterranean  for  its  depressing  effects  upon  the 
animal  system,  and  for  a  prejudicial  influence  still  more 
surprising  in  other  vays,  as  upon  paint  newlv  laid  on, 
which  does  not  dry  afterwards.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  its  effects 
are  hut  slightly  perceived.  Water-spouts  are  very  common, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  sixteen  together  at  one  time. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very 
great,  the  sea  being  in  most  places  unfathomable ;  and,  un- 
like many  other  great  expanses  of  water  (as  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  English  Channel),  soundings  are 
comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  poetically  termed  a  '  tideless 
sea,'  is  not  strictlv  so ;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise 
and  fall  of  from  live  to  seven  feet.  Tides  are  also  felt,  but 
somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent, in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina ; 
and  there  is  a  curious  reciprocal  motion  in  the  waters  in 
the  channel  of  the  Suripus,  between  Greece  and  Negro- 
pent.  Strong  currents  occur,  especially  near  Venice  and 
the  Faro  of  Messinai  The  Archipelago  currents  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  Archipblaoo  and  Eubcba.  A  westerly  cur- 
rent sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamania*  It  has  been  stated 
that  an  easterly  current  prevails  constantly  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very 
important  naval  actions.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
that  between  the  lonians  and  their  own  colony  Corcyra, 
€44  B.C.  The  first  engagement  by  sea  which  has  been 
described  was  that  between  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  the  confederate  Asiatic  Greeks,  before  Miletus, 
493  B.C.  Thirteen  years  after  this  was  the  famous  battle 
of  Salamii,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed. 
Numerous  sea-fights  took  place  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians*  and  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  alio 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginuins.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  action  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  beat  by  the 
Romans  under  Duillius,  260  a^c,  and  which  was  the  first 
action  of  the  Romans  at  sea.  The  most  curious  circum- 
stance recorded,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  entirely 
unpractised  in  sea  affairs,  may  have  been  a  very  good  addi- 
tion to  their  story ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  we  receive  with 
some  reservation,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a  mere  lands- 
man cannot  even  stand  up  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  without 
holding  on.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  battle  of  Actium> 
30  B.C.,  in  which  Augustus  triumphed  over  Antony  and  Cleo* 

gitra;  that  of  1203,  in  which  the  Latins,  coming  by  sea,  took 
onstantinople;  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  ld71,  in  which  Cer- 
vantes fought ;  the  battle  of  Sir  George  Byng,  in  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  in  1718;  the  drawn  battle  of  Admiral  Byng,  off 
Mahon,  in  1 756 ;  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  in  which 
Nelson  cut  off  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
expedition  under  Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  passage  up  the  Dardanelles, 
by  Sir  T.  Duckworth,  in  1 808,  to  force  the  Turks  to  agree  to 
a  peace  with  Russia,  which  object  he  failed  to  effect,  though 
he  destroyed  part  of  their  fleet  In  1816  Lord  Sxmoutb, 
with  the  comoined  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  liberate  the  Christian  pri- 
soners. The  lust  action  of  importance  was  that  in  the  Day 
of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  English,  F^nch,  and 
Russian  sauadrons  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets,  whicn  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  Greece 
and  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians. 

Though  the  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  must  long 
have  been  intimatelv  known  to  those  frequenting  particular 
places,  yet  a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  shores 
M  the  result  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  own  times. 
In  1 783  Tofino,  the  Spanish  hydrographer,  made  a  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  which  he 
employed  chronometers.  In  1802  Galiano,  captain  of  a 
Spanish  flrigate^  obtained  several  chronometrie  differences 
between  important  stations,  as  Naples,  the  Levant,  Alexan- 
dria, the  Bosporus,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1811  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  survej-ed  with  great  accuracy  the  coast  of 
Karamania  in  Asia  Minor;  his  further  proceedings  were 
stopped  by  his  being  dangerously  wounded.  About  three 
years  aAerwards  Osptain  Smyth  commenced,  on  his  own 
Ksponsibility»  in  a  Sicilian  gunboat»  his  extensiTe  and  valu- 


able surreys  of  great  part  of  the  sboies  both  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  he  completed  in  the  Adventure  in  1824,  and 
which  have  appeared  in  his  chart  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 
In  1816  M.  Hell,  with  French  officers  of  engineers,  made  a 
detailed  survey  of  Corsica ;  and  M.  Gauttier  extended  a 
series  of  triangles  over  the  Archipelago.  He  also  deter* 
mined  by  chronometers  manv  positions  on  the  Black  8ea« 
A  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Morea  was  made  in  1 829-31 
by  the  French  under  General  Pelet,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  completed  by  Lieutenants  Graves  and 
Brock,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  are  employed  in  completing 
the  hydrography  of  the 'Archipelago  and  the  remainiii]; 
coasts.  Some  points  of  the  coast  of  Syria  were  determined 
by  M.  Gauttier,  and  plans  of  particular  ports  have  been 
fumiBhcd  by  our  own  officers,  but  a  regular  survey  of  this 
coast  does  not  exist. 

(Strabo;  Gosselin,  Gcogr,  d$9  Grecs;  Beaufort,  Kara- 
mania;  Smyth,  Sicily,  Sardinia;  M'Culloch,  Commer. 
Did. ;  Connaittance  dei  Tems^  &o  ) 

MEDLEPAD.     [ANGXaMANLAKD.] 

MEDOC.    [GiRONDB.1 
MEDULLA  OBLONGArrA.    [BaAiff.] 
MEDULLA  SPIN  A'LIS.    [Nbrvous  Systxm.] 
MEDULLIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  John 
to  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  &c. ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  its  properties  have  been  sufficiently  examined  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  principle. 

MEDU'SA  (Zoology),  the  Linnean  name  for  a  genus 
of  simple  or  free  AcalephanM  [Acalbpra,  voL  L],  vulgarly 
known  to  the  British  by  the  name  of  Sea-iiiMert  or 
Sea-nettlet,  extremely  transparent,  difficult  to  observe  in 
their  native  element,  and  still  more  difficult  to  preaervc, 
from  their  gelatinous  and  easily-decomposed  texture.  These 
beautiful  but  evanescent  animals  are  extremely  numerotis, 
swarming  on  many  of  our  coasts  and  in  our  estuaries,  and 
occurring  in  almost  all  latitudes.  P^ron  and  Lfeueur. 
Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Escholtx,  and  others,  have  attemptccl 
their  arrangement  with  more  or  less  sucoees,  and  the  fast- 
named  author  divides  them  into  six  famQiea,  Rhizo$iomid4se, 
MedMHicUp,  Gtrvonidte,  Oeeanidte,  /Equoridnt,  and  Bereni* 
cid€e.  M.  de  Blainville  makes  them  the  second  class, 
Arachnodermata,  of  his  Attinottoaria^  and  subdivides  them 
into  two  orders,  depending  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
solid  niece  as  a  support  for  the  umbrella-like  body  of  the 
animaL  The  genera  of  his  order  Cirrhigrada  (the  2nd) 
are  provided  with  this  solid  piece  [CiaRHioRADA,  voL  vii.] ; 
but  those  of  his  fint  order,  Pulmograda,  have  no  such 
support.  Under  the  Pulmagrada  he  arranges  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  Medus(9,  and  under  that  title  the  reader 
will  find  a  sketch  of  the  most  approved  systemS)  and  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit.  [Pulmoorada.! 
MEDWAY.    [KkntJ        '^  »•  -»     • 

MEERMAN,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1722, 
and  in  1748  became  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  learned  research,  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  law.  He  died  at  Aixla-Chapelle,  December  13. 
1771.  His  two  great  works  were,  his  'Novus  Thesau- 
rus Juris  Civilis,'  &C.,  7  vols.  foK,  1751-63  (to  which  hts 
son  added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780),  and  his  'Origincs 
Typographic®*'  2  volf.  4ta,  Hagn,  1765.  An  analysis  of 
this  last  work  was  published  in  •  ITie  Origin  of  Printing,  in 
two  Essays,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  1774,  by  Messrs.  Bowyer  and 
Nichols;  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
daim  of  the  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
(Biogr.  Universelle,  tom.  xxviii.) 

MEERMAN,  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1753.  His  earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  in  a  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  'Manage 
FoTci '  of  Molidre.  He  commenced  his  regular  studies  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipzig  under 
Ernesti,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne.  At  different  times 
in  his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  country  of  Europe^  His 
supplement  (in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  lather's  'Thesaurus 
Juris  Civilis'  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  more  im- 
portant of  his  other  works  ware:  *  Specimen  Juris  Publici 
de  Solutione  Vinculi  quod  olim  fhit  inter  sacrum  Romanum 
Imperium  et  Fcederati  Belgii  res  publicaa,'  4to.,  Leyden, 
1774;  •  A  HUtory  of  WQliam,  Count  of  Holland,  King  of 
the  Romans,*  in  Dutch,  5  vols.  Sro.,  1783-97;  *  Remarks 
during  a  Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  6vo.,  Hague* 
1787;  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Prussian*  Austrian, 
and  Sieilian  Monarehies,*  4  tola.  8vo^  Hague,  1 799-4 ; 


'Hiitorical  Aoeount  or  the  North  nnd  North-Eut  of  Eu- 
rope,' S  vols.  Bvo,,  Hacue,  1804-6;  'A  Narrative  of  tlie 
Siege  and  Conqueic  or  Leyden  by  John  duke  of  Bavaria, 
in  1 420,'  Bva.,  Leyden,  1 806 ;  all  in  Dutch.  He  also  put}- 
lished  'Hugonis  Grolii  Parallclon  rerum  pulilicarum,  liber 
terliui  de  moribus  ingenioque  populorum,  Atbenlenaium, 
Romanorum,  Batavorum,'  with  a  translation  into  Oulch,  3 
vols.  8vo..  18DI-3,  and'  Grotii  Epistulee  inedito),' Svo.,  180G. 
In  181'j  he  published,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  en- 
titled 'Montmarlra,'  and  in  the  snme  year  a  '  Discourse  on 
the  First  Travels  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Hol- 
land,' Bvo.  His  last  pubilcatioQwasa  transbtion  iiitu Dutch 
of  Klopstoek's  '  Measiah.' 

Under  Louis  Ranap!ine,askingof  Hollnnd,  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Minister  qF  Public  laslruc- 
tion,  and  iras  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  zeal  and  siuccess  nith  ivhich  he  prosecuted  liis  func- 
tions. Afterwards,  when  Holland  became  united  to  France, 
he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  by  Napo- 
leon. He  died  August  15,  181S.  The  Meerman  Library 
tras  told  by  auction  in  1S24,  and  produced  no  leas  a  sum 
(ban  131,000  florins. 

{Hiogr.  Univ.  tons,  xxviii.;  Gent,  Mag.vi\.  Ixxxvi.,  p. 
i.,p.  639.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  magnesian  mineral  fbund  in  the 
Island  of  Samos  and  Negropoul  (Euhosa),  in  the  Archipo 
lago,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  employed  as  fullers'  earth  in  (he 
Turkish  dominions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 

MEGADERMA.     [Cheihoptbra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MEG.\DESMA,  a  name  given  by  Bowdich  to  a  genus 
of  freah-water  Canehi/era  {Potamophiln  of  Sowetby,  Gata- 
tkea.  Lam,). 

MEGADHtJTA.    [Calidasa.] 

ME'GALONYX.    [Mioathbriidk] 

MEGALO'PA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ma- 
cruroui  cruttaeeant  (Mitoropa  of  Latreille). 


The  exiernal  antennto  are  setaceous,  hardly  one-fourlh 
so  long  as  the  carapace,  and  formed  oF  Elongated  Joints ; 
the  intermediate  ones  terminated  by  two  bnalTe  like  appen- 
dages, tlie  upper  of  which  is  (he  longest  External  ^to- 
Jeel,  with  llio  Iwo  first  joints  comnresacd,  the  second  the 
shortest,  end  notched  at  the  end  for  the  insertion  of  the 
others.  Anterior  feet  equal,  in  form  oF  didactylous  pincers, 
rather  short  and  stout;  four  last  pair  rather  shorter,  less 
stout,  and  terminated  hy  a  sinj^le  nail,  which  is  a  liltlo 
curved.  Carapace,  short,  wide,  aud  a  little  depressed,  ter- 
minated in  front  by  a  pointed  rostrum,  which  is  wide  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  inflected.  Eyet  very  lari;e,  supported 
on  a  very  short  peduncle.  Abdomen  narrow,  extended, 
linear,  composed  of  seven  Joints,  of  which  the  Qve  inter- 
mcdiale  ones  are  provided  with  appendaeca,  vii.  the  four 
fli-slwith  hlsef^t,  having  their  external  <iivi»ion  very  large 
and  ciliated,  and  the  flf^h,  on  each  side,  with  a  horimntal 
blade  or  lamina,  which  is  oval  and  ciliated,  composing,  with 
Ihc  last  joint,  a  sort  of  fln,  differing  a  lllllc  fVom  that  of  the 

Example,  Meealopa  mutica.  This  species  differs  from 
.be  others  in  having  Ibe  rostrum  a  little  inflected  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  carapace  and  canaliculated  in  the  middle ; 
also  in  the  absence  of  a  recurved  spine  on  the  haunches  oF 
»ll  the  feet.  The  shell  is  truncated  posteriorly,  and  has  no 
point  like  that  of  Megaiopa  armala.     Colour  browniah. 

Zocaftfff.— Found  by  MM.  Audouin  and  Adolpho  Brong- 
niart  st  therooutb  of  the  Loire, 

ME'GALOPHUS.    [Muscicapid.b.] 

MEGALOPOLIS.  JAkCADiA.] 

MEGALOSA'DRUS,  the  name  assigned  by  Dr.  Buck- 
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land  and  the  R«v.  W.  CoDjbeore  to  an  extinct  gentu  of 
Saurians  found  in  the  oolitic  slate  at  Stonesfleld  near  Wood- 
stock and  other  localities. 

Though  no  entire  skeleton  has  yet  been  discovered,  the 
number  of  bones  and  teeth  collected  give  sufllcienl  data  to 
enable  the  observer  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  osseous 
structure,  with  almost  as  great  a  certainty  aa  would  be  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  in  a, 
perfect  and  connected  elate. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  and  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  are  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  severally,  bo  ihaC  the  entire  hind-leg 
must  have  been  nearly  two  yards  long,  and  the  discovery  or 
a  metatarsal  bone  measuring  thirteen  inches  indicates  that 
Ibe  foot  was  of  a  ccrresponding  length.  From  these  and 
other  remains,  including  the  vertebre,  teeth.  Sec,  the  size 
of  Ibis  gigantic  saurian  has  been  calculated  and  ils  habits 
ascertained. 

'  The  moat  important  pari  of  the  Mepalosaurus  yet 
found,' observes  Dr.  Buck  land,  in  his  '  Bridgawater  Treatise,' 
'  consists  ot  a  tVagment  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  many 
teeth." 
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Anierioi  oHmmitT  of  right  tixTFt  Jiv  of  MrtpilManni.  ham  iUmt^Mi.  mg 
uRh  uuuil  dm.  >.Vlci[arUuluidai  h  vlnofllMUDlildi.  (bocUud.) 
"The  form  of  this  jaw  shows  that  the  head  was  terminated 
\y  a  straight  and  narrow  snout  * 

hat  of  the  Delphinut  Gatigelia 


compressed  laterally  like 


lilt.  TIh  doUd  ni 


lu  fin  iinngih,  ud  ihe  r 


TdOlh  of  Utignlw4iiiui,  Ivo 
il  bjupflittOK  itninf  uidUiillcaUiDf  nl^B. 

The  structure  of  these  teeth,  another  oF  which  is  figured 
in  Ibe  erticio  Machairodus,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  car- 
nivorous habits  of  this  immense  extinct  lizard ;  and  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cjlindricul  and  other  bones  shows 
that  it  was  a  tcrreslnal  animal,  Ihougb  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally taken  to  the  water  in  pursuit  of  prey,  such  aaPlesio- 
sauri  and  fishes.  lis  ordinary  food  is  suppoiied  to  have 
been  the  smaller  reptiles,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises,  whose 
remains  occur  abundantly  in  the  strata  where  those  of  M^* 
gatosaurus  abound. 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  teeth  for  carnivorous 
purpose  is  beautifully  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
treatise  above  quoted. 

The  same  author  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1824  figured  the 
fragment  of  jaw  above  alluded  to  and  other  bones  of  this 
saurian,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  *  Geo- 
logical Transactions'  (2nd  scries).  '  Although  the  known 
parts  of  the  skeleton  are  at  present  very  limited,  they  are 
yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  place  of  the  animal  in  the 
zoological  system.  Whilst  the  vertebral  column  and  ex- 
tremities much  resemble  those  of  quadrupeds,  the  teeth 
show  the  creature  to  have  been  oviparous*  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  saurians.  or  lizards.  The  largest 
thigh-bone  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  is  two 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  central  or  smallest  part.  From  these  dimensions, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  lizard  family, 
a  length  exceeding  forty  feet  and  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of 
an  elephant  seven  feet  high  have  been  assigned  by  Cuvier 
to  the  mdividual  to  which  this  bone  belonged;  and  although 
we  cannot  safely  attribute  exactly  the  same  proportions  to 
recent  and  extinct  species,  yet  we  may  with  certainty  as- 
cribe to  it  a  magnitude  very  far  exceeding  that  of  any  living 
lacerta.  Large  as  are  the  proportions  of  tliis  individual,  they 
fill!  very  short  of  those  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  from  a 
thigh-bone  of  another  of  the  same  species,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  and  is  preserved  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,*  together  with 
many  other  bones  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  of  the 
same  size  with  those  from  Stonesfield.  The  femur  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  lost  its  head  and  lower  extremity,  measures 
in  its  smallest  part,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  its 
extremity,  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  and 
therefore,  when  entire,  must  have  equalled  in  magnitude 
the  femur  of  the  largest  living  elephant.  To  judge  from  the 
dimensions  of  this  thigh-bone,  its  former  possessor  must 
have  been  twice  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  similar  bone 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  belonged ;  and,  if  the  total  length 
and  height  of  animals  were  in  proportion  to  the  linear  di 
mensions  of  their  extremities,  the  beast  in  question  would 
have  equalled  in  height  our  largest  elephants,  and  in  length 
fallen  but  little  short  of  the  largest  whales;  but  as  the  loiigi- 
tudinal  growth  of  animals  is  not  in  so  high  a  ratio,  after 
making  some  deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this 
reptile  from  Cuckfield  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.' 

In  Cuvier*s  opinion  Megalosaurut  partook  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  See  also  Manteirs 
Geology  qf  Sussex ;  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Ibssiles  ;  and  Geol, 
Trans.*  vol.  iii.  (2nd  series). 

Besides  the  localities  above  mentioned  we  may  notice  the 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  oolite  of  Normandv ;  Forest 
marble,  Caen  ;  Jura,  near  Solothurn?    (H.  Von  Sleyer.) 

MEGAPODIIDiG,t  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  family 
of  Basores,  consisting  of  the  genus  Menura,  the  subgenus 
Megapodius,  and  the  genera  Dicholophus,  Psophia,  and 
CraXt  with  the  subgenera  CraXt  Ourax,  Ortaiida,  Penelope, 
and  Lophocerus,  An  account  of  Dic/iolophus  will  be  found 
under  the  title  Qariaha  ;  and  Psophia  is  described  under 
that  of  AoAMi,  with  the  synonym  of  Trophia  crepitans,  an 
error  for  the  Linnean  name  Psophia  crepitans.  For  a  de- 
scription of  Manuka  see  the  article.  Megapodius  and  the 
other  genera  are  treated  of  under  the  title  Cracid.c,  Lopho- 
cerus  being  the  Galeated  Curassow,  but  thus  distinguished 
subgenehcally  by  Mr.  Swainson:— *  Front  of  the  head  with 
on  elevated,  pear-shaped,  horn-like  protuberance.  Bill  in- 
termediate in  shape,  between  Crax  and  Ourax  Cere 
small.    Nostrils  basal,  oval  or  round.' 

Example,  Crax  galeata. 

The  genus  Ourax,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
gives  Ourax  erythrorhynchus  as  the  type,  appears  to  be  the 
Ourax  Mitu  of  Cuvier  and  others. 

MEGARIAN  SCHOOL.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
the  majority  of  hiH  disciples  retired  to  Megara  (Diocr.  Laert. 
ii.  KHi.  lii.  6 J,  where  Euclid,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
ri'Mdeil.  [Euclid.]  A  few  of  these  disciples  remained  at 
Me^ara  with  Euclid,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  a  hchool  of  philosophy  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Meganan.    In  this  school  the  Eleatic  philosophy 

^  •  TXil*  roUe-'lkin  h-u  Stt^n  ptirrhareJ  by  Ihe  natfoa ;  and  it  now  to  Uic  Bri- 
t^h  Mti*'  iim 

t  111  Mr  Mraloton't  «ork,  •  CtaMiAraUon  of  DinU.'  the  woni$  nrr- '  FamiW 
TaiHidin*.    GrmtfooU;'  bul  *  Ufi'ap^Kliiii*' m<ut  l><*  :tn  vtt*>x  ofih©  piT»», 
Usrailfijaloo  of  Uiat  wi  nl  bemf  umkI  lu  i&dicat?  a  «ubfAiiiil/. 


was  taught,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates.  The  Megarian  philosophers  maintained  that  th« 
Supreme  Good  was  always  the  same  and  unchangeable. 
They  were  distinguished  in  later  times  by  their  dialectic 
subtlety,  and  by  the  invention  and  solution  of  sophisms;  oa 
which  account  they  were  called  Eristici  (jpc^ricei)  an4 
Dialectici  (^ioXfcrucoi).     (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.  106.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  successors  of  Euclid  were, 
Eubulidcs  of  Miletus,  who  opposed  certain  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle ;  Diodorus,  surnamed  Cronos,  who  was  originallv  of 
lassus  in  Caria,  a  pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  who  tiveii  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  Stilpo,  who  was 
originally  of  Megara,  but  afterwards  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter. 

(Ritter's  History  o/Antient  Philosophy,  b.  vii.,  part  u, 
c.  5 ;  F.  Deycks,  De  Megaricorum  Doctrina,  &c.,  Bonn, 
1827.) 

MEGARI^A,  the  name  proposed  by  Rafinesque  for 
those  species  of  Terebratula  wnich  are  nearly  equivalve  and 
smooth,  as  T.  leevis,  T,  crassa,  &c. 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  anttent 
Greece,  was  separated  from  BoBotia  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Cithfcron,  and  from  Attica  on  the  east  and 
northeast  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
north-west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  wc>t 
side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerly  called 
Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  Kandili.  [Attica.]  Mega r it 
was  divided  fh)m  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by 
the  Oneian  range  of  mountains,  through  which  there  were 
only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris :  one  of  tbe^e, 
called  the  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  mountains  which  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  p.  391),  and  along  the 
side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct  road  from  Corinth  to 
Athens.  This  road  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  vehicles  abreast  (Pausan.,  i.  40,  (  10),  but 
at  present  it  only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few 
places  (Thiersch,  De  PEtat  Actuel  de  la  Grere,  \L  32) ;  yet 
the  road  on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  other  iXMid, 
following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  crossed  the 
Geranean  mountains,  which  belong  to  the  Oneian  rans^e, 
and  led  to  Peg»,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  thence  into 
BcEotia. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  Megaris,  from  Pegaa  to  Nisxa 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia 
(p.  334) ;  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  at  720  square  miles  (Fastt 
HelL,  ii.,  p.  385),  which  is  about  the  area  of  the  count>  of 
Worcester.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  eountry. 
and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  calcareous.  The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

Megara  was  built  on  two  hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of 
which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively  Caria  and  Alca* 
thous.  (Pans.,  L  40,  ^^  5 ;  i.  42,  $  1.)  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Niscea  by  two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the 
Athenians  when  they  had  possession  of  Megara,  b.c.  461- 
445.  (Thucyd..  i.  103.)  The  length  of  these  walls  is  said  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  66)  to  have  been  eight  stadia,  and  by  Strabo 
Cp.  391)  to  have  been  eighteen  stadia.  Pausanias'has  de- 
scribed at  considerable  length  the  public  buildings  which 
existed  in  Megara  in  his  time;  but  scarcely  any  remai:.s 
of  them  can  now  be  traced.  According  to  Prooopius  {Bell, 
Vandal.,  i.  1)  Megara  was  210  stadia  from  Athens.  Dion 
Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Dodwell  reckons 
it  an  eight  hours'  journey  from  Athens.  {Class,  Tour,  lu 
1 77.)  In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Nissea  was  a  little  island 
called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  dunm; 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  51.)  Strabo,  in  speak- 
ing of  Minoa,  observes,  that  'after  passing  the  Scironian 
rocks  we  come  to  the  promontory  Minoa,  which  forms  the 
port  of  Nis»a.*  This  apparent  though  not  real  discrepancy 
oetween  Thucydides  and  Strabo  has  been  made  to  appenr 
greater  than  it  is  by  translating  the  Greek  word  {atpa  >* 
'peninsula*  instead  of  'promontory;*  which  latter  term  u 
quite  consistent  with  Minoa  being  an  island,  or  at  least  is 
by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  statement  of  Thuctdidc^ 
and  Pausanias  that  it  was  an  island.  The  positions  of  Minvi& 
and  Nisroa  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  identified  by  Lieutenant 
Sprat  (London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p,  205), 

The  port  of  Pugn  or  Pegse  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  wii« 

*  The  reading  ihould  be,  •pparenlly.  liga  i/  ojctm,  instead  of  iittfg  cfii 
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the  only  oiber  place  in  Megaris  of  any  importance.  Tripo- 
discus,  situated  on  the  roaa  from  Pegse  to  Megara,  is  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (iv.  70)  and  Strabo  (p.  394),  and  is 
said  by  Plutarch  (Qu.  Gr.,  xvii^  p.  387)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  five  hamlets  (k^ijuu)  into  which  Megaris  was  originally 
divided ;  the  names  of  which  were,  Hersea,  Pirsea,  liegara, 
Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias  (i.  39, 
i  4,  5),  Car,  the  son  of  Pboroneus,  originally  reigned  at 
Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
generatioDS,  by  Leiex,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of 
Leleges.  Lelex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by 
Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas  with  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  (here  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  in  early  times  belonged  to  Attica, 
since  it  is  represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris 
ibrroed  one  of  the  four  antient  divisions  orXttica.  On  the 
death  of  Pandion.  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of 
Codrus,  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian 
colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country  was  from 
this  time  regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  It  remained  for  some 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterwards  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence, but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and 
power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and 
the  Propontis,  and  Hyblsan  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy 
of  Megan  was  once  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  that  of 
Athens;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of 
Salamis,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

Tiio  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landholders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power 
by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty,  about  b.c.  620.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  (Pans.,  i.  40, 
41.)  He  married  his  daughter  to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted 
by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  of  Athens. 
(Thucyd.,  i.  126.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megai'a;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parlies,  of 
which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a 
native  of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Solon,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and 
her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  about  b  c.  461.  (Thuc,  i.  103.) 
Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegse;  but 
six  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
nt  Megara.  (Thuc,  i.  114.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  the  democratic  party  formed  a  plan  for 
surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacediemonian  force.  We 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Grecian  history.  In  b.c.  357, 
democracy  was  again  the  established  constitution.  (Died., 
XV.  40.)  Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  De- 
metrius ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus 
(Pans.,  vii.  15,  $4);  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  (Procop.,  Bell.  Vand.,  i.  1) ;  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 


Coin  of  Megaria. 
British  MaMam.    Actual  rixe. 

MEGASPI'RA,  Mr.  Lea's  name  for  a  pupiforro,  terres- 
trial, testaceous  mollusk,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
spire  of  its  shell,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  close-set, 
narrow,  gradually  increasing  whorls,  which  he  thus  charac- 
terises generically ; — 

Shell  clavatc ;  aperture  nearly  oval,  below  rounded ; 
margins  reflected,  above  disjoined ;  columella  maq^-folded, 
below  entire,  not  effuse. 

Animal  unknown. 
P.  C^  No.  920. 


This  genus,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  genera 
Bulinus^  Pupa,  and  Auricula^  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  is 
founded  on  a  single  species,  Megaspira  Buechenbergiana, 

Description,  Shell  subcylindrical,  turrited,  thickly  striate, 
brownish,  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown  spots,  having  a 
solid  apex;  whorls  twenty-three,  rather  flattened;  spire 
obtuse  at  Uie  apex :  columella  with  four  folds ;  outer  Up 
reflected. 
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Me<;aspira  Roiehenbergiiina.    (Lea.) 

MEOA'STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  king  of  Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The 
territories  of  Sandracottus  were  on  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Megasthenes  stayed  in  India  several  years,  and  on 
his  return  recorded  his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  '  In- 
dica.*  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  there  are 
extracts  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  iElian.  Though  Strabo  has 
on  several  occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  work  contained  much  valuable  information  which  was 
then  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the 
first  account  of  Trapobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEGA'STOMA.    [Shrikes.] 

MEGATH£'RIIDi£,  Megatheroids  of  Owen,  who  in- 
cludes under  the  family  the  following  genera  of  extinct 
EdentcUa^  viz.  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glossotherium, 
Mylodon,  and  Scelidotherium,  all  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  America  only. 

Megatherium.  (Cuvier.) 

A  gigantic  extinct  mammiferous  quadruped,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos. 
The  dental  formula  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  because 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  The 
upper  jaw,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  shown,  contains  five  on  each 
side,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Scelidotherium  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Megatherium  had  only  four  teeth  on  each 
side  in  the  lower  jaw.    In  that  case  the  formula  would  be 

Incisors  -;    canines  -;  molars  - — -  =  18. 
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Cuvier  pointed  out  the  skull  of  this  animal  as  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  observed  that  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  bore  a  relationship  partly  to  the  Sloths  and 
partly  to  the  Ant-eaters.  The  Madrid  specimen  uas  for  a 
long  time  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  genus,  and  as  Mr.  Clift  remarks  in  his 
paper,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  largely,* 
that  magnificent  though  imperfect  skeleton  had  remained 
for  the  last  century  altogether  unique.  *  Very  few  addi- 
tional specimens,'  says  that  able  osteologist, '  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  and  no  other  cabinet  save  the  solitary 
one  at  Madrid  possessed  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn)  a 
single  intelligible  fragment  which  could  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  this  great  unknown.'  The  zeal  and  energy  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish  have  added  greatly  to  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  place  of 
this  animal  in  the  series ;  and  the  history  of  the  Megathe- 
rium may  now  be  considered  to  be  complete. 

According  to  the  description  of  Don  Joseph  Garriga,t 
Spain  possessed  considerable  parts  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent skeletons.  The  first  and  most  complete  is  that  which 
is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid.  This  was  sent 
over  in  1789,  by  the  Marquis  of  Loreto,  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  a  notice  stating  that  it  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Luxan,  west-south-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1795  a  second  arrived  from  Lima,  and  other 
portions,  probably  not  very  considerable,  were  possessed  by 
rather  Fernando  Scio,  who  had  received  them  as  a  present 
from  a  lady  who  had  come  from  Paraguay.  According  to 
MM.  Pander  and  D' Alton,  they  were  unable  in  1818  to  find 
any  traces  of  the  Lima  specimen,  or  that  which  had  be- 
longed to  Fernando  Scio. 

*  *  Some  account  of  the  Remains  cfthe  Mef^atheriiim  tent  to  Euglaad  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  by  Woodbine  I'ariah,  Juii..  Esq.,  F  G  S.,  F.R.S./  by  Willian 

can.  E«i..  K.os..y  R.s. 

t '  Deccripcion  del  cs^uoletto  dn  tin  quadrupedo  m\vs  curpulento  y  raro  que  aa 
oonserva  ou  el  real  gibtnele  de  I'liUtufia  uatiual  de  Madrid  *    (Madrid.  1/96  1 
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The  remiuns  co11iacIe<l  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parisb  were 
(bund  in  the  river  Salado,  wbieh  runs  ihtough  the  Hsl  allu- 
vial  plains  (the  Pampas)  to  the  ^ouih  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayrei,  eHer  a  sucresBion  of  three  unusually  dry  Kasons. 
*  wliic:h  lowered  the  walen  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  »nd 
exposed  pari  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  at  it  stood  upright  in  the 
bullom  of  (he  river.'  This  and  alher  parts,  having  been 
earned  to  Buenos  Ayre<  by  the  country  people,  were 
placed  at  the  ifisposal  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parinh  by  Don 
Hilario  Sosa,  the  owner  of  ihe  properly  on  whii'h  the  bones 
weie  found.  A  further  inquiry  was  inililuled  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  and,  on  his  applicilion,  Ihe  governor,  Don 
Manuel  Rosas,  granted  assistance,  the  re^ull  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  otLor  skeletuns  on  his 
excellency's  properties  of  Las  Averiasand  Viltanuevai  the 
one  to  the  north,  tbe  other  to  the  south  of  the  Salailo.  hut 
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at  no  great  distance  A'oiii  Ibc  pimoe  where  the  first  had  been 
found.  'An  immense  shell  or  case  was  (iiund  with  tbe 
remains  discovered  on  the  properliei  of  Don  Manuel,  por- 
tions of  which  were  brought  to  this  country,  but  most  of 
the  bones  associated  with  the  shell  rrumbled  to  pieeei  afief 
exposure  to  the  air.'  and  tbe  bmken  portions  preserved  had 
nut  been  sulliciently  made  oul.whenMr.ClilX  published  his 
memoir,  to  enable  that  zouloaist  to  describe  them  sattsfoi'- 
torily ;  but  he  gives  very  accurate  figures  of  a  portion  of  the 
shell. 

The  cuts  here  given  will  convey  to  tbe  reader  more  accu- 
rately than  worda  the  osseous  alructuie  of  this  enormous 
animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  mutt  have  been  mote  than 
fourteen  feet  long  indudini;  the  tail,  and  upwards  of  eight 
feel  in  height. 


fWik 


SkelcUB  or  HvgiUMriun.  (atft.) 
nPnndiTBtidD'Allon)  shows  the  j  Woodbine   Parish.    The  dark   tint   shows   the   idditionk 
,  .     Is,  which  are  dcflcient  in  the  Madrid  skeleton.     (Geo. 
the  axtenl  of  corresponding  parts  sent  to  England  by  Sir  |   Trant.) 


Sml*  g(  a  fvi. 
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The  thisth-hone  was  twica  the  Uiickne«s  of  Ibst  of  the 
largest  elephant;  the  fore-fuot  muit  have  measured  moTe 
than  ft  yiird  in  l«ngth,  and  more  than  twelve  inches  in 
iviiUh,  and  wu  lermitialed  b;  an  enormous  claw,  and  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  could  not  h»ve  been  less 
than  two  feet.  The  following  comparative  meaaurementJi, 
furnished  hy  Mr.  Clifl,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish's  interesting  forthcoming  work,*  where  a  highly 
characteristic  flcurKoflhe  skeleton,  drawn  from  the  original 
Ynniei,  under  Mr.  Clifts  superintendence,  shows  the  parts 
which  are  wanting. 


The  expansion  of  Ihooass  ilia  .        .38  61 

Breadth  of  llio  largest  caudal  vertebra  0     7  19 

Cinumrerence  of  middle  of  femur    .10  2     2 

Length  of  the  os  cakis     .         .  .     0     7}  I     5 

The  whole  of  the  •Iruclure  of  this  extinct  animal  is 
admirably  adapted  for  digging  the  earth  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  Ihc  succulent  roots,  which,  in  oil  proba- 
bility, cunalituted  the  principai  port  of  its  fc»d.  The  snout 
of  liie  animal  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a  iboTt  prO' 
•  •  Biuiwf  At™  ud  Om  Fnivliicw  at  lh(  Riii  ds  U  Plu*,'  grck,  LAaOoD. 
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boscia,  whioU  rausl  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  reseinblanoa 

in  ila  proportions  to  that  of  the  niMern  Tapirt. 

We  have  seen  that  an  immense  shell  or  case  accompanied 
the  remains  discovered  to  the  north  and  the  aoulh  of  the 
river  Salado )  and  Dr,  Buckland  was  led  to  suppose,  not 
without  considerable  apparent  ground  for  the  opinion, 
that  thia  shell  was  itae  armour  that  protected  the  Mtga- 
therium. 

'  The  aiie  of  the  Megatherium,'  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ia 
his  'Bridgewater  Treatise,'  'exceeds  that  of  the  existing 
Edentata,  to  whiirb  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  fossil  animal  exceeds  its  nearest  livinf[ 
congeners.  With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Sloth,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet  an  admixture  of  the  characLors  of 
the  Ant-Baler,  the  Armadillo,  and  the  Chlaraypliorus;  it 
probably  also  still  further  resembled  the  Anuadillo  and 
Chlamyphorus,  in  being  cased  with  a  bony  coat  of  armour, 
lis  haunches  were  more  than  five  feet  wide,  and  its  body 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high  ;*  its  feet  were  a  yaid 
in  length,  and  terminated  by  most  gigantic  claws :  its  tail 
was  probably  clad  in  armour,  and  much  larger  than  the 
tail  of  any  other  beast  among  extinct  or  living  terrestrial 
Mammalia.  Thus  heavily  conslruoled,  and  ponderously 
aoeoutred,  it  oould  neither  run,  nor  leap,  nor  climb,  dot 
burrow  under  the  ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  mtuC 
have  been  neeeisarily  slow ;  but  what  need  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion to  an  animal  whose  o<%upalion  of  digging  roots  for  food 
was  almost  stationary?  And  what  need  of  speed  for  flight 
from  foes,  to  a  creature  whose  giant  carcass  was  encased 
in  an  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who,  by  a  single  pat  of  his 
paw,  or  lash  ofhis  tail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished 
the  Cauguar  or  the  Crocodile?  Secure  within  the  panoply 
of  his  bony  armour,  where  was  the  enemy  that  would  dare 
encounter  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas  ?  or  in  what  more 
powerful  creature  can  we  Bnd  the  cause  that  has  effected 
the  extirpation  of  his  race  ?  His  entire  frame  was  an  ap- 
paratus of  colossal  mechanism,  adapted  exactly  to  the  work 
it  had  to  do ;  strong  and  ponderous,  in  proportion  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
ei^oyment  to  a  eigantic  race  of  quadrupeds,  which,  thoueh 
they  have  ceased  to  be  counted  among  the  living  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  have,  in  their  fossd  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monumentsof  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  Each  limb  and  fragment  of 
a  limb  forming  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  well  adjusted  and  per- 
fect whole ;  and  through  all  their  deviations  from  the  form 
and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  other  quadrupeds,  affording 
fresh  proofs  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  inexhaustible  cort- 
trivances  of  creative  wisdom.'  Much  of  this  eloquent  pas- 
sage is  unassailable:  but  Profe^sorOwen  has  demonstrated 
most  clearly,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  entire 
sal  i- fact  ion  of  Dr.  Buckland  himself,  that  (ho  tessellated 
shell  or  case  found  with  the  Salado  remains  did  not  belong 
to  the  Megatherium,  whose  teguraenlary  covering  seems 
to  have  been  not  uulike  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths, 
but  to  a  Dnsypodoid  or  Armadillo-like  gigantic  extinct  ani 
mal,  to  which  Mr.  Owen  has  assigned  the  name  of  Glyp- 
todon,  whose  hind-foot,  like  the  fore,  appears  to  be  expressly 
modified  to  form  a  base  to  a  column  destined  to  supnort  an 
enormous  incumbent  weight;  whilst  in  ihe  Mfgatherium 
the  toes  were  free  to  be  developed  into  long  and  compressed 
claws,  such  as  form  the  compensating  weapons  of  defence 
of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters.     Mr.  Owen,  in  his 

Saper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  entitled  'A 
escriplion  of  a  tooth  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Glyp- 
toilun,  a  large  quadruped  of  the  Edentate  order,  to  which 
belongs  the  tessellated  bony  armour  figured  by  Mr.  Clift 
in  his  "  Memoir  on  the  remains  of  the  Mei^alherium  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,"  showed  that  the  por- 
tions of  ICE^scllated  armour  described  and  figured  by  Weiss 
(Berlin  Tram.,  1B27)  are  identical  in  structure  with  those 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  that  the 
bones  which  were  found  with  the  armour  in  both  cases  are 
the  same  in  their  characters,  and  therefore  that  they  be- 
longed to  animals  speciQcallv  identical  He  nest  entered 
upon  the  inquiry.  Had  the  Megatherium  a  bony  armour? 
and  he  concluded,  from  a  comparison  of  its  skeleton  with 
that  of  the  Armadillos,  that  it  had  not  In  the  pelvis  of 
the  Armadillo  there  are  twelve  sacral  vertebra  anchyloeed 
loijether,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrs  are  greatly  de- 
veloped anterio-poateriorly,  forming  a  continuous  vertical 
ridge  of  bone,   bearing   immediately  the  supiirincumbenl 
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weight    In  the  Megathere  the  sacral  vertebrs  are  only  | 
four  in  number,  and  are  not  anchyloso<l,  and  the  spinous 
processes  are  comparatively  small,  not  locked  together,  as 
in   the  Armadillos,  but  separated  by  intervals  as  in  the 
Sloths.    In  the  Armadillos,  tho  weight  of  the  cuirass  is 
transferred  from  the  sacrum  to  the  thi.Q;h'bones  by  two 
points  on  each  side.    One  of  them,  the  ischium,  is  anchy- 
losed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  other  point  is 
ibrmed  by  the  conversion  of  the  iliac  bone  into  a  stout  three- 
sided  beam  passing  straight  from  the  thigh-joint  to  abut 
against  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  weight 
of  the  sImII  is  greatest,  a  structure  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Megathere.    In  no  species  of  Armadillo  is  the  ilium  ex- 
panded, while  in  the  Megathere  it  is  greatly  developed, 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephant  in  size,  form,  and  position ; 
and  among  the  Edentata  the  nearest  appraach  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  to  be  found  among  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.    The  most  striking  point  however  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Armadillos,  with  reference  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  covering,  is  the  remarkable  production  of  a  part  of  the 
vertebra  from  above  the  anterior  articular  process  on  each 
aide,  in  a  straight  direction  upwards,  outwards,  and  forwards, 
to  nearly  the  level  of  the  true  spinous  processes.    Now 
these  oblique  processes,  which  are  developed  only  in  the 
loricated  Edentata,  beautifully  correspond  in  form  and  use 
with  the  tie-bearers  in  the  architecture  of  a  roof,  and  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  Megathere,  the  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  that  animal  corresponding  with 
the  character  of  the  vertebra)  of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.     Mr.  Owen  noticed  other  supposed  adaptations 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  Megathere  to  sustain  a  bony  covering, 
as  the  breadth  of  the  ribs,  but  the  ribs  of  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters  are  broader  than  those  of  the  Armadillos. 

The  paper  contained  a  tabular  account  of  the  discovery  of 
twelve  skeletons  of  the  Megathere,  and  in  no  instance  did 
any  portion  of  bony  armour  occur  with  or  near  the  bone.* 
A  notice  was  also  given  of  the  remains  of  a  Glyptodon, 
found  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedernal  before  its  junction 
with  the  Sala,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Santo,  near  Monte 
VideOb  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town.  From 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  these  remains,  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  paper.  An  allusion  was  also  made  to  some 
S)rtions  of  bony  armour  obtained  in  the  Rio  Seco,  in  the 
auda  Oriental,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  specimen  of 
the  Pedernal.  One  of  the  portions  was  the  covering  for 
the  tail.  It  was  hollow  to  its  extremity,  and  presented  in 
its  concavity  vestiges  of  caudal  vertebne  very  distant  from 
each  other. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  having  brought 
together  evidence  of  the  remains  of  five  specimens  (found 
in  the  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Villanueva,  Pedernal,  and 
the  Banda  Oriental)  of  a  large  Edentate  species  undoubtedlv 
covered  with  armour,  and  more  or  less  corresponding  witn 
the  characters  of  the  Glyptodon,  and  having  established  the 
characters  of  that  genus  on  both  dentary  and  locomotive 
organs;  he  trusts  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  vindicated 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier  with  reference  to  the  Megathere,  by 
proving  it  to  be,  by  its  teguraentary  covering  as  well  as  its 
oKseous  system,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and 
Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos.    {Geol.  Proe,,  1839.) 

May  we  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  immediate  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  extinction  of  these  and  other  gigantic 
quadrupeds  whose  remains  are  found  in  America?  The 
southern  parts  of  that  great  continent  are  even  now  subject 
xo  long  continued  droughts,  sometimes  lasting  for  three 
years  \n  sufcession,  and  bringing  destruction  on  the  cattle ; 
and,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  remains  collected  by  Sir 
Woo<lbine  Parish  was  owing  to  a  succession  of  unusually 
dry  seojions,  as  we  have  seen.  The  upright  position  of  most 
of  these  skeletons  found  in  situ,  with  tlie  ponderous  verte- 
bne and  bones  of  tho  pelvis  in  their  natural  situation,  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  must  have  been  bo};ged  in  adhesive 
mud  sutliciently  firm  to  uphold  the  ponderous  bones  aAer 

•  Sir  Wodlliinc  Par5->h  ha*  jn«l  now  (Mr\  «9,  1839)  kindly  coram unicatod 
to  ui  a  l«t!rr  it>c«i%-«^l  by  hiin.  itivuu'  iiiformnt  uti  of  the  dincovrrv  ot  au  atmcat 
entire  akel^tua  of  au  adult  Mffjathrrinm  uii  the  baiikt  (if  the  Rio  t^*  la  Matanta, 
wi'.h  mII  the  ▼rit*'l>rv  of  th4>  iMMly.  ail  the  T\h*.  all  the  tei'tS.  the  hea«i,  and  Uie 
Kv«.  in  tiiu't.  »itli  the  w)iol4>  uf  tlu*  b>*ii<*4  rxct^pt  the  tail  and  ooe  fuot.     Ch>«e 
to  it  wa«  thr  fki'lfiun  uf  a  *  Tatuu  ffifmfrtqu*'  (Ul\i>tu<luti  proiiahly  >,  witli  its  • 
tony  urmtMir  r«ini]di-ie.      Th^tv  h  ,t»  a\*aj  UjmqiI  a  ^ciy  imaii  and  |ic>rfi*rt  Ufta'  I 
thfTium  which  niitst  bavr  Wen  utily  JM<»t  Imni  at  thr  (•|<ui'h  of  d4**tnu'tiun.    No  j 
uscutiuo  i*  m.ttltf  uf  .my  trjro  u.  U  iiy  armour  nr  «h«ll  ahoitt  the  A/rgathgrin, 
In  thi*  aid  auimal  only  om*  loot  i«  waniiatr-    It  ha*  bei'O  aitif^TKinl  that  the  to- 
Called  >ouiif  JJtyut/ienttm  majr  |«»»ibly  be  a  ■kclcl^n  of  iicf:tiiotAcrium, 


the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts.  A  long  continued 
drought  would  naturally  have  brought  these  extmct  ani- 
mals from  the  drained  and  parched  country  to  the  rivers, 
dwindled,  by  the  continued  dry  seasons,  to  a  slender  stream 
running  between  extensive  mud  banks,  in  which  these  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds  may  have  been  engulfed  in  their  an xiu us 
efforts  to  reach  the  water.* 

Megalonyx.    (Jefferson.) 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Jefferson,  formerly  President  o' 
the  United  States,  described,  from  some  bones  found  in  ca- 
verns in  the  west  of  Virginia,  an  extinct  mammifvrous 
animal,  which  he  considered  to  be  carnivorous.  The  buiic<« 
on  which  his  description  was  founded  were,  a  small  fragiucn  i 
of  a  femur  or  a  humerus,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna  com- 
plete hut  broken  in  two,  three  cla\vs,t  and  half  a  duzcu 
other  bones  of  the  foot. 

From  the  materials  above  mentioned,  and  on  oompanVm 
with  the  analogous  bones  in  the  Lion,  Mr.  Jefferaon  raine 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Megalonyx  must  have  been  u\»- 
wards  of  five  feet  in  height,  that  it  must  have  weit>ht^l 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  Un- 
guiculated  animals,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  enom>  <  ( 
the  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  Lion  is  of  the  Elephant. 
When  once  a  theory  takes  possession  of  the  human  mui-l. 
there  is  generally  no  want  of  materials  to  confirm  it  in  tiie 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  appeaU  lo 
certain  figures  resembling  a  Lion  mentioned  by  the  ohm 
antient  historians  of  the  Anglo-Americans  as  visible  on  a 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  I^nhawa,  a  branch  of  the  Oli;o, 
which  must  have  been  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  Indtat.s 
from  their  rudeness;  and  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  huin^i 
of  them  then  living,  who  had  heard  during  the  night  fright- 
ful roarings  which  terrified  the  dogs  and  the  horses ;  anil 
ho  asks  if  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  some  g  rvat 
unknown  carnivorous  species  in  the  interior  of  America, 
and  whether  this  redoubtable  animal  may  not  have  been 
the  Megalonyx  f 

Dr.  Wistar,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Philadelphia,  subsequently  perceived  some  analogy  bet «eou 
the  bones  of  the  fossil  foot  of  Jefferson's  animal  and  similar 
bones  in  the  foot  of  the  Sloth,  without  other  aid  than  Duu- 
bcnton's  description. 

Cuvier,  who  saw  at  once  the  true  analogies  of  the  anim  1, 
and  was  ridiculed  for  his  opinion  by  Faujaa  de  St.  Vou  1, 
who  mistook  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  great  zooloi:.-! 
for  the  blindness  of  one  who  would  constrain  nature  lo 
bend  to  the  fiictitious  classification  of  an  artificial  syatuto. 
obtained  casts  of  the  bones  indicated  by  Jefferson  fri>!a 
Mr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  furnished  i*v 
M.  Palisotde  Beauvois  with  two  morceaux  found  in  tl.c' 
same  cavern  where  Jefferson's  specimens  were  discovertni 
fortunately  one  of  these  was  a  tooth.  With  these  a<lih- 
tional  materials  Cuvier  completed  his  labours,  and  &at:N- 
factorily  showed  that  the  Megalonyx  belonged  to  the  Ed*- 1- 
lata. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  description  of  his  genus  Mylodon^  sa}», 
*The  greater  part  of  Cuvier's  chapter  on  Megalonyx  is  (K** 
voted  to  the  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  reasoning  on  tho 
ungueal  phalanx,  whereby  it  is  proved  to  belong  not  to  a 
gigantic  Carnivore  of  the  Lion  kind,  as  Jefferson  suppo>e.U 
but  to  the  less  formidable  order  of  Edentate  quadru]>e(l> : 
and  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  the  tooth, — the  part  on  \\\\u\\ 
alone  a  generic  character  could  have  been  founded, — nierelv 
observes  that  it  resembles  at  least  as  much  the  teeth  ot  i«  <? 
of  the  great  Armadillos  as  it  does  those  of  the  Sloth«.  l:i 
tho  last  edition  of  the  **  R^gne  Animal "  Cuvier  introtlu*  •  * 
the  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx  between  the  Sloths  j..>l 
Armadillos,  but  aUudes  to  no  other  difference  between  tl.i 
two  genera  than  that  of  size, — **rautre,  le  Megalonyx.  t.-t 
un  pen  moindre."  Some  systematic  naturalists,  as  Di->in  i- 
rest  and  Fischer,  have  therefore  suppre.^scd  the  genus,  ai.  i 
made  the  Megalonyx  a  species  ot  Megatherium^  under  ih<r 
UAxaii  of  Megatherium  Jejffersomi.    The  dental  characi(.9 

*  Mr.  Darwm  itatei  that  h«  was  infbrmed  by  an  «yc  mtae«s.  that  tlartr.:  '  • 
*  irrnn  m*co'  the  calUe  in  herdn  of  tlioasaiMb  nuhed  into  the  I'afaaa,  and  l> 
exhau»tid  by  huoxer,  they  weru  unable  to  cnwl  up  iht*  mtkklv  bank  a,  au«l  « 
druwneiL    {Voynitentf  the  Advmturv  and  Becgtt  betite*»  ti*  y**n»  1^L6       • 
IK«.'  \ti\.  iii..  1H39.)     SirWitudbine  Parish  sa>«.  •  In  the  last  ffrvwi  Urv»- . 
winch  roiitinuetl  dtirinir  the  aummeni  of  1830. 3l.  and  3:{.  it  wa«  CdlcuUlr.i 
Irum  a  milliuu  and  a  \u\\(  tu  two  niilliuos  of  animaU  died:    the  hjT\»  r>  • 
the  lakrt  and  ■trevmlet«  in  the  prorinre  were  lonif  aHerwarvU  white  t.  n  ^  t^.    . 
bouea.'    ^  Httenot  Atfrn  aad  the  /Voriarrs  v/  tMt  Rwdwtt  tlatt%,  Vw .  Itfj  »  1 

i  The  unffiufal  pbaUnx  «  Megakniyx  is  mtieb  mora  oomptrw«4  thait  iLaJ 
of  Meyatlierium. 
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of  the  genus  Megathertum  are  laid  down  by  Fischer,  as 

0                    4-4 
follows : — **  Dent  prim,  et  Ian.  -  ;  molares ;,  obducti, 

'^  0  4  —  4 

tri tores,  coronide  nunc  plana  transversim  sulcata,  nunc 
medio  excaval^  marginulis  prominulis."  That  Megalonyx 
had  the  same  number  of  molares  as  Megal/ierium  (suppos- 
ing that  number  in  the  Megathere  to  be  correctly  stated, 
which  it  is  not)  is  here  assumed  from  analogy,  for  neither 
Jefferson,  Wistar,  nor  Cuvier,— the  authorities  for  Mega- 
lonyx quoted  by  Fischer, — possessed  other  means  of  know- 
ing the  dentition  of  that  animal  than  were  afforded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  single  tooth.*  (Owen,  in  Zoology  qf  H,  M,  S, 
Beagle.) 

The  same  author  (/oc.  ct7.)  adds,  'With  respect  to  existing 
Mammalia,  most  naturalists  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  convenience  at  leastof  founding  a  generic 
or  subgeneric  distinction  on  well-marked  modifications  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth,  although  they  may  cor- 
respond in  number  and  kind,  in  proof  of  which  it  ncedisonly 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  a  Sy sterna  Mammalium  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Rodent  order.  According  to  this 
mode  of  viewing  the  logical  abstractions  under  which  species 
are  grouped  together,  the  extinct  Edentate  Mammal  disco- 
vered by  Jefferson  must  be  referred  to  a  genus  distinct  from 
Megatherium^  and  for  which  the  term  Megalonyx  should 
be  retained.  This  will  be  sufficiently  evident  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  given  by  Cuvier  of  one  of  the  teeth  of  Me- 
galonyx Jeffersoniit  and  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a  tooth  of  bis 
Megalonyx  laqtieatu*,  with  those  of  the  Megatherium 
which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Clift.  The  fragment  of 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii,  described 
and  figured  in  the  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  seems  to  have  been 
implanted  in  the  iaw  like  the  teeth  of  the  Megatherium  by 
a  simple  hollow  base,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  pro- 
truded crown :  its  structure  Cuvier  describes  as  consisting 
of  a  central  cylinder  of  bone  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
enamel.  The  transverse  section  of  this  tooth  presents  an 
irregular  elliptical  form,  the  external  contour  being  gently 
and  uniformly  convex;  the  internal  one  undulating,  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  and  slightly  concave  on  each  side,  arising 
from  the  tooth  being  traversed  longitudinally  on  its  inner 
side  by  two  wide  and  shallow  depressions.  The  imperfect 
tooth  of  the  species  called  by  Dr.  Harlan  Megalonyx  laque- 
attis^  and  of  which  a  cast  was  presented  by  that  able  and 
industrious  naturalist  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Colle^j^e 
of  Surgeons,  resembles  in  general  form,  and  especially  m 
the  characteristic  double  longitudinal  groove  on  the  inner 
side,  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jejfersonii* 

Two  claws  of  the  fore-foot,  a  radius,  humerus,  scapula, 
one  rib,  an  os  calcis,  a  metacarpal  bone,  some  vertebra),  a 
femur,  and  a  tibia  of  Megalonyx  laqueatus,  which  were 
discovered  in  Big-bone  Cave,  Tenessee,  United  States,  are 
also  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who,  though  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  generic  characters  of  Mega- 
lonyx, seems,  as  Mr.  Owen  observes,  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
rest  entirely  on  dental  modifications ;  for  Dr.  Harlan  remarks 
that  'a  minute  examination  of  the  tooth  and  knee-joint 
renders  it  not  improbable,  supposing  the  last-named  charac- 
ter to  be  peculiar  to  it,  that  if  the  whole  frame  should  here- 
after be  discovered,  ii  may  even  claim  a  generic  distinction, 
in  which  case  either  Aulaxodon  or  Pleurodon  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  name.'  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  makes  the 
following  pertinent  observation:— 'There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  with  respect  to  a  fossil  jaw  presenting 
teeth  in  the  same  number  and  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture as  in  the  Megatherium,  and  with  individual  modifica- 
tions of  form  as  well  markerl  as  those  which  distinguish 
Megatherium  from  Megalonyx,  that  the  pal»ontologist  has 
no  other  choice  than  to  refer  it,  either  as  Fischer  has  done 
with  Megalonyx,  to  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Mega- 
therium, or  to  regard  it  as  a  type  of  a  subgenus  distinct 
from  both.  AVith  reference  however  to  the  Pleurodon  of 
Dr.  Harlan,  after  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  cast  of  the 
tooth  on  which  that  genus  is  mainly  founded  with  the  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffer- 
sonii  in  the  *'  Ossemens  Fossiles,**  they  seem  to  differ  in  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  warrant  only  a  specific  distinction,  and 
this  difference  even,  viewing  the  various  proportions  of  the 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Dr, 
Harlan,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  radius,  than  by 
those  of  the  tooth  itself.* 

•  <  MwUeal  and  FhytiMl  ReMaidwi,*  p.  383^  See, 


Among  the  bones  collected  by  Spix  and  Martins  in  the 
cave  of  Lassa  Grande,  near  the  Arrayal  de  Torracigos  in 
Brazil,  and  described  by  Professor  Doellinger,t  there  were 
no  teeth,  and  only  a  few  bones  of  the  extremities.  Tlie 
Professor  concludes  from  their  shape,  the  presence  of  an 
osseous  sheath  for  the  claw,  and  the  form  of  their  articula- 
tion, that  they  doubtless  belong  to  a  Megatheroid  animal  of 
the  size  of  an  Ox.  The  bones,  according  to  the  Professor, 
ai*e  not  those  of  an  immature  individual,  and  agree  suffici- 
ently with  Cuvier's  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  Mega- 
lonyx  to  warrant  their  being  referred  to  that  kind  of 
animal. 

Glossotherium.     (Owen.) 

This  genus  is  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  cranium  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  same 
river  in  Banda  Oriental  with  the  skull  of  the  Toxodon. 
The  fragment  includes  the  parietes  of  the  left  side  of  the 
cerebral  cavity,  the  corresponding  nervous  and  vascular 
foramina,  the  left  occipital  condyle,  a  portion  of  the  left 
zygomatic  process,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  left  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  No  tooth,  no  locomotive 
extremity,  was  present  to  lend  its  aid ;  and  yet,  upon  the 
slender  materials  above  stated.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
enabled  to  give  generic  distinction  to  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  animal  series  satis- 
factorily. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  the 
ai-ticular  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  determination  of 
the  affinities  of  a  fossil  animal  has  been  duly  appreciated 
since  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
kind  of  life  appointed  for  each  animal  were  pointed  out  by 
Cuvier ;  but  he  observes  that  we  should  be  deceived  if  we 
were  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the  generalization  laid 
down  by  Cuvier,  our  conclusion,  from  this  surface,  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  extinct  species  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  lower  jaw  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  from  right 
to  left,  and  forwards  or  backwards,  like  the  movements  of  a 
millstone:  •Nevertheless,*  continues  Mr.  Owen,  *!  venture 
to  aflTirm  it  to  be  most  probable  that  the  food  of  Glossothe- 
rium was  derived  from  the  animal  and  not  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  to  predict,  that  when  the  bones  of  the 
extremities  shall  be  discovered,  tliey  will  prove  the  Glosso- 
there  to  be  not  an  ungulate  but  an  unguiculate  quadruped, 
with  a  forefoot  endowed  with  the  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination,  and  armed  with  claws,  adapted  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  strone  walls  of  the  habitations  of  those  insect 
societies  upon  which  there  is  good  evidence,  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  cranial  fragment,  that  the  animal,  though  as 
large  as  an  ox,  was  adapted  to  prey.' 

The  data  on  which  Professor  Owen  rests  this  affirmation 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  cavity  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  tympanic  bone,  of  nearly  a  regular  hemi- 
spherical form  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  of 
this  cavity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  arti- 
cular cartilage,  because  it  is  irregularly  pitted  with  many 
deep  impressions,  and  Mr.  Owen  concludes  therefore  that 
it  served  to  aflbrd  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  styloid 
element  of  a  large  os  hyoides.  In  addition  to  this  evidence 
of  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  there  is  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  its 
muscular  parts  in  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  lingual  or  motor  nerve,  which  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  is  larger  than  any  of  those  which  perforate 
the  cranium,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  foramen ;  it  is 
eight  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  readily  admits  the 
passage  of  the  little  finger. 

The  professor  remarks  that  it  is  only  in  the  Ant-eaters 
and  Pangolins  that  we  find  an  approximation  to  these  pro- 
portions; and  that  in  the  Gira He,  the  largest  of  ruminants, 
and  having  the  longest  and  most  muscular  tongue  in  that 
order,  the  foramen  for  the  corresponding  nerve  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  that  of  (Slossotherium,  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  cranium  Mr.  Owen  finds  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  relationship  of  this  extinct  edentate 
to  the  genera  Myrmecophaga  and  Manis. 

The  question.  Had  the  Glossotherium  teeth?  is  an- 
swered by  the  Professor  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicating  an  extensive  tem- 
poral muscle ;  from  the  well-defined  boundary,  formed  by 

t  Spiz  and  llaitiiM,  'ReiM  in  BroiU,*  band  ii.,  p.  b. 
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a  kliirhtlyelcvatcd  bony  ridge,  extending  to  near  the  sagittai 
Mitiire;  the  Mxe  of  the  z}<;oniatir  ])orlion  of  the  temporal 
b<Mu\  and  tlic  romaiiiH  of  the  obhquu  suture  by  which  it 
vua  ariiculatod  to  thiMnivUr  bone;  and  be  is  of  opinion 
tb.a  tbi  y  >^ill  probably  be  found  to  be  mular  teeth  of  a 
biinple  structure,  as  in  the  On/cteropiu, 

Iirre  is  cMdence  of  the  existence  of  an  o$  mal^e.  This 
bone  is  wanting  in  the  Panf^olins ;  in  the  true  Ant-eaters  it 
d'>;$»  not  reach  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  zygomatic 
art'h,  the  Profei»»or  conoludeA  that  Qlfasotherium  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Orycteroput ;  and  from 
ti;e  form  and  loose  condition  of  the  tympanic  bone,  which, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  was  preserved 
in  ttiiUt  that  the  affinity  of  the  animal  was  closer  to  Orycte- 
roput  than  to  the  Armarlillos :  but  the  tympanic  bone  of 
Oryrtrrovua  differs  from  that  of  (Jlotsotherium  in  formins^ 
part  of  tne  circumference  of  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis  is 
vertical,  and  in  sendins;  outwards  from  its  anterior  part  a 
convex  eminence,  which  terminates  in  a  point  directed 
downwards  and  forwards :  in  the  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  rys^oma  to  the  occipital  plane,  which  \a  relatively 
greater  in  Giosfoih**rium  than  in  Oryrtf»ropta,  the  former 
is  more  similar  to  SfyrmecophcLga  and  Manis. 

Tlie  internal  surface  of  tlie  cranial  fragment  shows  that 
in  iil'tstoth^num,  as  in  other  Bruta,  the  cerebellum  must 
ha%'e  bwH  almost  entirely  exiM>sed  behind  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  latter  was  of  small  relative  bize,  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  A<t» ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  remarkable,  as  in 
Onjetftn}  fi$,  the  Ani-eater,  and  Armadillo,  for  the  great 
de\r)(i|Mn(Mit  of  the  olfactory  {ganglia. 

.Such  are  the  ItMclin^  punts  on  which  the  establishment 
of  thn  f  vtinrt  genua  is  pla<>ed.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of 
our  fallow  I  n^  out  the  interesting  details  which  confirm  the 
tit'w  taken  by  Mr.  Owon.  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
hw  •  Ko«»^tl  Mammalia/  as  part  of  the  *  Zoology  of  the 
Vo)ai:o  of  Her  Maj»-«i>'a  Ship  Beagle,  under  the  command 
of  C'lptain  Filiro\.  R  N.,  edited  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
I>ir\Mit,  and  pulih^'.ii'd  ^iith  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Tica^ury;'  but  ue  iliink  it  ad\i.>ahle,  with  reference  to  the 
Miirti  li.ui;  fjNwjl  %jtM\ei  dckcribod  by  the  Professor,  and 
hrn*  nMtu'M.  to  ^.\e  the  concluding  paragraph  in  his  paper 
on  (il'**\'tth^nuin, 

*  A  ijin--.ti  .11,'  savs  Profe-.>or  Owen,  *  may  arise  after  pe- 
ru^h.',;  I  hi'  f'l  ••'•«.••  1. 11  r  e\nlcnro,  upon  which  the  prc^nt 
fu.  ,1  i-  n-ftfiid  to  a  i:n  ;ii  Edcndate  species  nearly  allied 
to  thf  Ort/'f*'rff  U9.  Wi. ether  i»ne  or  oilier  of  the  lower 
jiufc,  '»iili*»  ..'jiM»iU  to  be  dc-rf*nlH'fl,  and,  in  like  manner,  re- 
fcrrii.lf.  lr»ni  ihtir  dciitiii.>ii.  ciihiT  \o  \\ie  OryrterrmodfAd 
or  h  i^tr  -^i'ftd  faunl.i  ^  t»f  Ed*'ntittJ^  may  not  have  belonged 
to  !la»  •,iinc  *|H  -..  %  as  diie<»  the  prcMjnt  mutilate<l  cranium. 
I  iMii  «...  )  au-  .tT,  that  th')M.»  jaus  wtTu  discovered  by  Mr. 
I>i7-A  .11  ii.  A  «i.!l'  :•  fit  and  \%it\  rt  uVile  locaniy  ;  that  no  ttVi^-' 
li)<tiN 'T  t( tih  r*-S'rrjhl«»  to  them  Mere  found  as-^oriated 
ii.tli  il.  pi"  M'lit  1  '^  il;  and  th:it,  a>  it  would  be  therefore 
I'.  '.I*.  I'lC  to  •!■•«.•  iiii»e  li<»ra  the  evid«iRV  we  have  now 
\  I  !  •:.•  ..<»  w.  \A\  u\  i!,«»  i».i  liiMiT  ja\*s  %h  »uld  be  associated 
Ml  :i  (t!  ..  i'^j- ,'.i"i ;  ai.l  a*  b 'tli  tnay,  Wiih  equal,  if  not 
L't<  i'«'r  pt  *-..i:  ..t'\.  1 «  '.  '  J  Ui  a  tt»laliy  di^tiiict  genus,  it  ap- 
I  «■  \ts  t  I  li.e  1 1  \f'  )>ri  fi  (A  i\i',  loth  in  regard  to  the  advance* 
I..'  •\\  <.f  o  ir  k'.  » vl»  ;^»»  of  ;h«  •<•  m'»9t  interestini;  Edentata 
t.f  a:i  4'  I..*. It  V  .T.l,  a*  %v\\  a^  I  *r  the  convenience  of  their 

a«*  cu   to  them,  for  the   present,  distinct 


t\c   '  t.,  t   <»Il. 

#  * 
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M>l«idun.    (Ovkeiu) 

A  pfim*  of  Ed-nti:**  Mc^'athrr.'uds  founded  on  some 
f**.!  r»  »;m,ti%  di  MTjhod  li\  l>r.  Haiiin  m  his  *  Medical  and 
I*. .>•,'•»!  K»  M  ir«  h**/ and  rtf«fnsl  hy  him  to  ^f^'^^UonyT^ 
•••  i  o  A  Tiijti.i't 'i  lr>uof  jaw  and  lecth  di«c«jver«i  by  .Mr 
I>ift  ••  i:  1  "J  !-.••  fi)if\  ititoie^ttnc  iM)v<  hicH  which  ha\e 
b'  .  1.11'  r  «j.t  ofti.it  leal-iu*  naturali«t*s  ti*>carches  in  the 
•<   .    .■♦rid. '..•I  ri  t.f  .XniiTi'^. 

'!:.«•  f  »*»  1   l.»t  aK'ihd  to  was  dund  in  a  bofl  of  partly 
1  i:T:kM  ;  jt  the  ha»r  of  the  rhfT called  Punta  Aha, 


I  ' 


it    ]» .  .  i  l!..i.'A.  ill   Northern   pBia,;(inm,  and  consists  of 

.  .•••  r  ].m,  >».*ii  ih"  wr\ir%  of  t«-<-th  entire  on  IxMh  sides: 

\    .  ui.*\  of  i!..»  «unt.t.^«i%.  the  c«in>niHd  and  ctmdyloid 

.d  iuv  angular  proi  c««  of  tne  left  ramus,  are 
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r 
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».•    ffj  '  *.u  1  iti  ttry  deep  wx  kcis,  and  nb  >ut 

\  ni  i;<   ..i*:  .i.oUr  f  r<  j<'<  t«  :i^k)ve  the  aUcrdu*  ; 
•     .J  <  :   !..«  I  »j  **«  1   j.jft  inrKftJK*»  gradually 


Lover  j*w  of  M jlodoD,  oa«-flixth  nat.  »iM.    (Ov^n .) 

in  the  anterior  teeth.    Thta  and  the  relative  distance  of  the 
teeth  wUl  be  seen  in  the  following  igure. 


^•9^»^ 


Ext«ra«l  vtev  of  il|]it  nmiH  of  lower  Jaw  of  MtI0Ami  (pralleX 

ooe-ti^Ui  tMU  nae. 

The  implanted  part  of  each  tooth  is  simple,  of  the  fame 
size  and  form  as  the  projecting  crown,  and  with  a  large  r 
nical  canty  at  the  beM,  for  the  persistent  pulp,  and  ind 
eating  that  their  growth,  during  life,  was  perpetual. 
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Terth  of  MvliMlrn.  thowinK  ihf  <l.-|illi  itftlif'r  imr-Hniitton.    Tl»«  m».t«   1 1     .• 
XhiM'  ui  LiH*  luuUt  i»  MCO  lU  Ui.«ilis  a.     T«v-lltti>i»  itiU.  hite,     ^I'vri.    i 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  these  twth  arc  r.  nip     <  • 
as  in  Brtultfjnts,  Mf£^athrrh/m,  and  MesnhnyT,  of  a  «X'i.*r. 
pillar  of  coarM5  ivory,   immfnliatcly  invested  with  m   tt 
layer  of  fine  and  den<e  ivory,  and  the  whole  surn^ur  >*.%•. 
by  a  thick  coatini^  of  cement. ' 

The  exteri(»r  surface  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jnw  i«l    - 
is  completely  anch>K»sed)  is  characterised  by  two  o>al  nt^   . 
railloid  pnjres*es,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  middle  I     • 
and   about   half-way   between    the  anterior  and   p»^ter.  - 
extremes  of  the  symph>Hs.     Nearly  four  inches  ben  in -1  t»«- 
an  tenor  extremity  of  the  above  process  is  the  lar^^e  a  titer    r 
op<»ning  of  the  dental  canal,  which  is  fire  lines  in  dcinifr- 
and  situated  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  ram u« 
the  jaw  from  the  up]»er  roarpin.     The  Professor  ob*ers  ^ 
that  the  magnitu'le  of  thi*  foramen,  in hich  gi^e^  pa*-ajr  ! 
the  ner*e  and  artery  of  ihc  lo\\er  lip.  indirairs  that    tK  - 
pait  uas  of  lar(;e  MZe:  and  that  ihe  two  ft>mph«»ci]    *  r 
rr*^-^,  whirh  prohrihly  were  subservient  to  the  aitart.titff  * 
of  large  retractor  niU)cle»,  deno<e  that  the  motions  of  •ua  u 


MEG 

k  lip  wete  free  and  eslensive.    The  angle  of  the  jaw  i3  pro- 
duced backvards  and  ends  in  an  obtuse  poini,  slighlly  bent 
upwards;  a  foramen,  one-third  less  than  the  aniev 
leads  from  near  the  commencement  of  the  denial  c 
the  outer  surface  of  the  jan,  a  little  heluw  and  beh    d    h 
lost  tnotar  toolh ;  and  lliis  foramun  presents  the  sam     iz 
and  relative  position  on  both  sides  of  the  jaw,     M    O 
finds  no  indication  of  a  corresponding  foramen,  or  in 

physeal  processes  in  the  figures  or  descriptions  of  th 
jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  nor  in  that  of  the  Slolh    A 
eaters.  Armadillos,  or  Manises,  which   he   had  ex  m      d 
Willi  a  view  to  this  comparison. 

Mr.  Owen  further  observes  that  in  [he  Megalhenum   h 
inferior  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  is  peculiarly  rcma  k 
BsCuvier  has  observed,  for  the  convex  prominence 
largement  which  is  developed  downwards  from  its  m  dd 
part;  but  in  \\ie  Mylodon   the  corresponding  conv 
slight,   not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  observed         h 
corresponding   part  of  the  lower  jaw   of  the  Ai   or  the 
Orycieropus ;  and  after  entering   into  further  interesting 
details,  the  Professor  comes  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  lower 
jawof  the  My/orfofj  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  3f(^a- 
tkerium:   with  that  of  Sdegtdonyx  he  had  of  course   no 
means  of  comparing  it. 

'  Among  existing  .E&n/o/a,'  continues  the  Professor,  "the 
Mylodon,  in  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Ai  and  the 
great  Armadillo ;  in  the  form  of  the  anchylosed  symphysis 
of  the  lower  iaw  it  resembles  most  closely  the  Unau,  or  two- 
locd  Sloth ;  but  in  the  peculiar  external  configuration  of 
the  symphysis,  resulting  from  the  mamilloid  processes  above 
de:>cribed,  the  Mylodon  presents  a  character  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  any  other  species  of  Bruta,  either 
recent  or  fussil.' 

Two  species,  Mylodon  Harlani,  founded  on  tho  fossil  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Harlan,  and  Mylodon  Darwiuii,  on  that 
dibcovered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  are  recorded  by  Professor  Owen ; 
end  he  gives  the  following  admeasuTemenls  of  the  lower 
Jaw  of  the  latter  species :- — 

Length  fas  far  aa  complete)  .  .17         6 

Extreme  width,  from  tbe  outside  of  one 

ramus  to  that  of  the  other        .  .90 

Depth  of  each  ramus      .  .  .49 

J.^ngth  of  alveolar  series  .  .48 

From  first  molar  to  broken  end  of  lymphysis     6        0 

Breadth  of  symphysis      .  .  .37 

Longitudinal  extent  of  symphysis  ,  4         6 

Circumference  of  narrowest  partofeachramuB  S         9 

He  further  observes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Mylodon 

Darwinii,  above  described,  exhibit  all  the  appearances  and 

condilioiu  of  those  of  a  full-grown  animal,  and  that  they 

present  a  marked  difference  of  size  aa  compared  with  those 

of  Mylodon  Harlani,  which  must  have  been  a  much  larger 

animal,  for  if  the  lower  jaw  of  the  latter  species  hears  the 

same  proportion  to  its  teeth  as  that  of  Mylodon  Darwinii 

does,  it  must  be  about  two  feet  in  length.    {Zoology  of 

H.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

Scelidotheriura.  (Owen.) 
A  lar^  extinct  edentate  mammal,  allied  to  Megatherium 
and  Oryeter/iptu. 

The  remains  on  which  this  genua  is  founded  include  the 
cranium,  which  is  nearly  entire,  with  the  teeth,  and  part  of 
the  othyoidsi;  the  seven  cervical  vertebrce,  eight  dorsal 
and  five  aacxal  vertebne,  both  scapula?,  the  left  hamerus, 
radius  and  ulna,  two  carpal  bones,  and  an  ungueal  phalanx ; 
tbe  two  fomora,  the  proximal  extremities  of  tbe  left  tibia 
and  dbula,  and  the  left  astragalus. 

These  bones  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Pnnta 
Alta  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  in  the  same  bed  of  partly 
cunsolidaled  gravel  aa  that  wherein  the  lower  jaws  of 
Toxodon  and  Mylodon  were  imbedded.  All  tho  parts  were 
discovered  in  their  natural  relative  position,  indicating,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  observes,  that  the  sublitloral  fbrmation  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  deposited  had  been  but 
liille  disturbed.  This  beacli  is  covered  at  spring-tides,  and 
many  purlions  of  the  skeleton  were  encnisled  witli  Ftiulrts: 
small  marine  shells  were  lodged  within  the  crevices  of  the 

Sufficient  of  the  cranium  remains  lo  indicate  that  ils 
general  farm  resembled  an  elor.gaied,  slender,  subcom- 
))res»ed  cone,  beginning  behind  by  a  flattened  vertical  base 


at  tX     of  Sc   HMheit  D 
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the  present  fossil  in  the  form  of  its  i 
this  comparison  the  great  ArTOidiWo  IDasj/piu  Giga^.Ciiv.) 
may  be  cited ;  on  the  supposition  therefore  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  existing  R denials  obsensble  in 
the  parts  of  the  fossil  rranium  which  do  exist,  was  carried 
out  through  those  which  are  defective,  the  length  of  skull 
of  the  Scelidothere  must  have  been  not  less  than  tuo  foet. 
The  cranium  is  singularly  small  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  especially  the  bulky  pelvis  and 
femur,  of  which  hones  the  latter  has  n  length  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  nine  inches;  the 
astragalus  again  exceeds  in  hulk  that  of  the  largest  Hip- 
popotamus or  Rhinoceros ;  yet  the  condition  of  (he  epi- 
physeal extremities  of  the  long  bones  proves  the  present 
fossils  to  have  belonged  to  an  immature  animal.  Hence, 
although  the  Scelidolhere,  like  must  other  Edenlals,  was  of 
low  stature,  and,  like  the  Megnlherium,  presented  a  dispro- 
portionate development  of  the  hinder  parts,  it  is  probable 
that,  bulk  toT  bulk,  it  equalled,  when  alive,  the  lorgest  ex- 
isting pachyderms  not  proboscidean.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  possessed  a  tessellated  osseous  coat  of  mail.' 

Professor  Owen  gives  a  most  minute  and  intereslins  de- 
■cription  cf  the  various  parts  of  the  cranium,  for  which  we 
refer  to  his  memoir,  remarking  only  that  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone  consist  in 
the  fine  condition  of  the  tympanic  hones,  and  the  preseni-e 
of  a  semieiroular  pit,  immediately  behind  tbe  ^mpanio 
bone,  for  the  articulation  of  the  styloid  element  of  the  hyoid 

tongue  bone, 

'  In  these  points,'  observes  the  Professor,  ■  we  trace  a  most 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  Glossothere,  and  in 
the  separate  tympanic  bone  the  same  affinity  to  (he  Orycte- 
ropus  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  mote  bulky  extinct 
Edental,  This  correspondence  naturally  leads  to  a  specu- 
lation as  to  the  probable  generic  relationship  between  the 
GloasotbeTe  and  Scelidolhere:  now  it  may  RrsL  be  remarked 
the  styloid  articular  denression  is  relatively  much 
larger  and  much  deeper  in  the  Glossothere  than  in  the 
Scelidolhere:  in  the  former  ils  diameter  equals,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  inch;  in  the  Scelidolhere  it  measures  only  a  third 
of  an  inch,  the  whole  cranium  being  about  two-fifihs 
smaller.  If  we  turn  next  to  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina, 
which  in  the  Scelidolhere  are  double  on  each  side,  we 
obtain  from  tbera  evidence  that  the  muscular  nerve  of  the 
tongue  could  only  have  been  one'third  the  size  of  thai  of 
the  Glossothere.  These  prooft  of  tho  superior  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  tongue  in  tbe  Glossothere  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  habits,  and  a  modification  probably  of  Ihe  struc- 
ture of  the  locomotive  exiremilics ;  and  when  we  associate 
these  deviations  from  the  Scelidolhere  with  the  known  dif- 
ference in  Ihe  position  of  the  occipital  plane,  which  in  Ihe 
Glossothere  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Myrmecophaga 
and  Bradyvut,  we  shall  be  justiQed  in  continuing  to  regard 
them,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  obtained,  as  bclong- 
■^g  to  distinct  genera.' 

The  bones  of  tho  cranium  connected  writh  the  organ  of 
hearing  and  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  right  os  petrosum, 
demonstrating  its  usual  dense  and  brittle  texture,  and  at 
the  same  time  exposing  the  cochlea  with  port  of  its  delicate 
and  beautihil  lamina  spiralis,  give  Professor  Owen  occasion 
'~  observe  that  the  conservation  of  parts  of  Ihe  organs  of 

lion  in  certain  fossils  has  given  rise  to  argumenis  which 
prove  that  the  laws  of  lii^hl  were  Ihe  same  at  remote  epochi 
of  the  earth's  history  as  now;  whilst  the  structures  just 


«lliid«d  to  dsfBonctnte,  in  like  muiner,  tbat  the  Uwi  of 
•Muities  have  not  chati);ed,  and  tbst  the  extinct  gianit  of 
■  former  imcc  of  quadrupedi  were  endowed  with  the  same 
cxquiule  niechaniara  for  mpprecisting  the  vibnitions  of 
found  u  their  exUling  congeners  enjoy  at  thepreKDt  day. 

■  The  brain,'  My*  Mr.  Owen,  '  being  regulated  in  ita  de- 
velopment by  1«"»  analogous  to  those  which  fjovem  the 
early  perfection  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  appear*  to  have 
been  relatively  larger  in  the  Spelidothere  than  in  the  Oloa- 
BOthere:  it  was  eertainiy  relatively  longer;  the  fraclured 
cnnintn  gives  us  sis  inches  of  ibe  ante ro- posterior  diameler 
of  the  brain,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Oryclerope  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  extended  further  into  the  pari  wbicb 
I*  broken  away.  The  greatest  transverse  dtamoter  of  the 
cranial  cavity  is  four  Inches  eight  lines;  their  dimensions 
however  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  brain  was  of  very 
small  relative  size  in  the  S eel idot here ;  and,  both  in  this' 
respect  and  in  the  relative  position  of  ita  principal  masses, 
Ibe  brain  of  the  exiinct  Edental   closely  accords  wiib  the 

Sneral  character  of  this  organ  in  the  existing  species  of 
t  same  order.  We  perceive  by  the  obtuse  ridce  continued 
obliquely  upwards  from  above  the  upper  edire  of  the  nelrous 
bone,  that  the  cerebellum  has  been  situated  wholly  behind 
the  cerabrum;  we  learn  also,  from  the  same  structure  of 
the  enduring  parts,  that  these  perishable  masses  were  not 
divided,  as  in  the  Mania,  by  a  bony  Bcptuin.  but  by  a  mem- 
branous tentorium,  as  in  the  Glossothere  and  Armadillo*: 
in  the  Oircleropua,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  a 
slronK.  sharp,  bony  ridge  extending  into  each  aide  of  the 
tentorium.  The  vertical  diaraeler  of  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  equals  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  i*  two 
inches  throe  lines:  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  about  three  inches  nine  lines ;  its  aniero-pos- 
terior  extent  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  sculpturing 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  cavity  bespeaks  ihe 
hi);b  vascularity  of  the  soft  part*  which  it  contained,  and 
thera  are  evident  indications  that  the  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  brain  had  been  disposed  in  a  few  simple 
parallel  longitudinal  convolutions.  The  two  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramina  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  single 
corresponding  foramen  Id  the  Glossothere,  Orycterope,  and 
Artnadjlloi ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  slopes  out- 
wards from  these  foramina  to  the  inner  mai^n  of  the  oc- 
cipital condyle." 

The  site  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Ihe 
Orycterope,  and  slill  less  than  in  the  Ant-eaters.  '  Here 
however,'  observes  Mr. Owen,  'we  have  merely  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  law  which  regulates  Ihe  relative  size 
of  the  eye  lo  the  body  in  the  Mammalia.  The  malar  bone 
does  not  exiend  so  far  forwards  in  front  of  ihe  orbit  as  in 
either  the  Orycterope  or  Armadillo;  in  the  inclination 
aowever  with  which  the  sides  of  Ihe  face  coiwerge  forwards 
from  ihe  orbits,  ihe  Scelidotbere  holds  an  lulermei' 
place  between  the  Armadillos  and  Oryclerope.' 

"nie  dental  formula  of  Scelidolherium  appears  to  have 
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Though  the  teeth  of  Mylodon  and  Scelidnthfrium  havi 
a  close  analogy  to  those  of  existing  small  Insectivorous 
EdentaU.  there  is  nothinp;  in  their  structure  to  militate 
against  the  presumption  ttiat  Iheae  extinct  genera  were  fed 
on  succulent  plants,  such  as  cabbage- palm",  or  on  farina- 
ceous vegetable^  such  as  larse  ferns.  Their  teeth  arc 
well  adapted  to  chew  vegetshle  tissue*  of  moderate  flrni' 
De*«.     iZoology  qf  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 
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After  the  above  was  written,  and  Indeed  while  the  arltde 
ras  in  the  press,  we  received  the  Complet  Rendu*  (April. 
639).  in  which  appears  on  extract  of  a  lettor  from  M.  J.und 
oM.  Victor  Audouin,  dated  the  5lh  of  November,   l^Jj. 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  M.  hund  of  numer- 
fossil  mammals  in  Brazil.     The  t>orIion  of  ibeconutry 
miued  by  this  zealous  zoologist  is  comprised  bclncrn 
rivers  Rio  das  Vellias,  one  of  the  confluents  of  Ihe  Kio 
de  S.  Francisco,  and  the  Rio  Paraopeha.     This  tract  form« 
elevated  plateau  of  2O0O  feel  above  the  level  of  the  ava, 
1  is  traversed  in  the  midst  by  a   mountain-chain  only 
from   300   lo   700   feet  high.    The   chain  is  formed   by  a 
iecondaiy  limestone  (culcaire  secondairc)  stratified  boriton' 
lally  and  having  all  the  characters  of  Ihe  tedutein  and  Ihe 
knhten-kcdktlein  of  the  Germans  (calcaire  a  cavemet).     It 
is  entirely  riddlfd  with  caverns  and  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by   Hssures,  the  interior  of  which   is   more   or   less 
filled  with  a  red  earth  identical  with  the  red  earth  which 
forms  Ihe  superficial  bed  of  the  country.     In  this  baMn  of 
the  Rio  das  V  el  has.  M.Lund  has  discovered  in  company 
with  the  remain*  of  Fcree,   Glire',  Pachyderma'a.   Humi- 
nanlia,  MartujAolia,  Cheiroptera,  at^d  Simiir,  the  following 
mammifarous  fossils,  whiih  !>ccra  to  claim  alleniion  here. 
'  Family  of  Edentata. 
'  A  MyrmeeojAttga  of  the  site  of  an  ox  (Myrmeeophaf:<s 
giganlta). 

'  Family  of  EfTodienlia, 
'  1.  Two  Epecics  of  Datj/pits ;    one  allied  to  D.  oela-ine- 
tiu,  and  the  other  twice  as  large  as  the  living  s{iecic!>. 

'  2.  Xenurui.  3.  Kur'/ndnn,  a  lost  genus  of  Talnu,  or 
Armadillo.  4.  Ueterodon',  disliniruislied  from  all  the 
living  armadillos  by  the  proportion  of  ita  teeth,  b.  Chlunni- 
dolhfrium,  a  new  genus  of  armaddlu,  rcpretenling  on  a 
great  scale  the  genus  Eupliraclut  of  Wagler  (the  Enena- 
fier*  of  BulTon);  two  species,  one  of  the  lilc  of  a  tapir,  the 
other  larger  than  a  rhinoceros. 

'6.  HophpAonu.  A  very  extraordinary  genus,  whether 
we  consider  Ihe  massive  proportions  of  Ibe  species,  ibtir 
gigantic  stature,  or  tlio  singular  combination  of  different 
types  of  organization  manifested  in  them.  Their  characieit 
nevertheless   approach   more   and    mor«  to  the   family  of 

'These  singular  animals  were  armed  with  aeuirass  which 
covered  all  the  upper  parti,  of  their  body,  and  was  compviil 
of  small  hexagonal  scutcheons,  except  on  Ihe  middle  of  tiic 
body,  where  the  scuicbeons  put  on  a  square  form  and  noii- 
arranged  in  immoveable  tmiisvcnte  bunds.  The  bonei<  <'l 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  large  bones  of  the  extrumilies  a  u 
very  similar  to  lho!«  of  the  Armadillos  (Taluus)  und  if  i-v- 
ctally  to  those  of  the  Carhicames  [Ark ad  11.1.0,  vol,  ii..  ]•. 
352] ;  but  the  bones  of  the  feet  are  so  abridged  and  iIil- 
articular  surfaces  present  such  a  considerable  llaltcniit'i, 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen  in  any  animal  skeicKiu. 
and  one  cannot  conceive  liotv  such  leot  coiitil  servo  for  Oi ;. 
ging  in  the  earth  (crcuser  la  tcrre) :  the  form  uf  the  leeih, 
too,  indicates  thul  these  sinpulnr  animals  could  only  Iidip 
been  nourished  "irh  lexeinhli!  subilauces.  und  \\k  ini,-l 
sup[?ose  that  iliey  fed  afier  the  manner  of  the  i;reat  P.nhi:- 
damtala.    However  this  may  be.  the  ^o/'^;A(in',uf  which 
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IC.  Lund  distinguishes  two  species,  present  this  paiticulanfy, 
that  their  sygomatic  arch  is  furnished  with  a  descending 
hranch,  a  character  regarded  till  now  as  exclusively  proper 
to  the  Sloths.  These  two  species  were  each  of  the  size  of 
an  ox.  Fragments  of  these  skeletons  have  already  been 
described  by  MM.  Weiss  and  D* Alton  of  Berlin. 

*  M.  Lund  has  found  fragments  belonging  to  a  genus  ap- 
proaching Hoplopkonu,  and  to  which  he  assigns  Uie  name 
of  Bwhyiherium,  Its  proportions  were  still  more  massive 
and  its  stature  taller. 

'  Family  of  Bradypoda. 

*  M.  Lund  is  thus  conducted  to  the  family  of  the  Sloths, 
which,  "at  the  Antediluvian  epoch."  played  in  these  countries 
a  very  important  part,  whether  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  or  the  great  sixe  which  the  species  attained,  are 
considered. 

*  The  first  genus  which  he  notices  is  Megalonyx,  It  is 
connected  with  the  Armadillos  (Tatous)  by  the  osseous 
plates  which  protected  a  part  of  its  body ;  but  these  plates, 
although  of  excessive  size,  far  from  forming  a  continuous 
cuirass  as  in  the  Tatous,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  intenals.  The  MegcUonyx  exhibits  the  greatest  affi- 
nity to  Megatherium,  principally  in  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  feet,  but  those  of  the  posterior  limbs  present 
the  same  torsion  as  the  feet  of  Bradyjnu  tridaclylu$t  al- 
though pn)ceeding  from  a  different  cause.  In  the  Ai  this 
torsion  is  produced  by  the  particular  mode  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  leg  with  the  astragalus;  in  the  AJegalonyXt 
according  to  M.  Lund,  the  articulation  is  effected  in  the 
ordina^  manner,  and  it  is  the  carpal  surface  of  this  last 
bone  which,  by  its  anomalous  conformation,  caused  the  con« 
torsion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  foot 

'  The  molars,  to  the  number  of  five  above  and  four  below, 
are  deprived  of  roots  as  in  the  animals  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata ;  m  that  they  differ  from  those  of  Megatheriwn,  which 
are  described  as  ba\ing  two  roots.* 

'  The  Megalonyxes  were  provided  with  a  tail,  which  was 
excessively  strong  and  probably  prehensile,  and  this,  joined 
to  the  oontorsion  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  enormous  size  of 
their  claws,  leads  to  the  belief,  says  M.  Lund,  that  these 
animals,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
body,  were  destined  to  climbs  like  their  analogues  in  the  pre- 
sent creation. 

'  This  genus  appears  to  have  been  verv  rich  in  species.  M. 
Lund  already  distinguishes  five ;  one  of  which,  M.  Cupieri, 
was  of  the  stature  of  a  very  stout  ox ;  and  this  was  not  the 
largest  species. 

'  By  the  Megalonvxes,  a  new  genus  iSphenodon\  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  hog,  finds  its  place. 

'  Still  nearer  to  the  Sloths  must  be  arranged  a  new  genus 
which  M.  Lund  designates  under  the  name  of  Coiodont  and 
which  consists  of  one  species. 

*  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  which  he 
enumerates,  and  which  are  comprised  in  the  order  Bruta  or 
Edentata  of  Cuvier,  M.  Lund  observes, — 

'  1.  That  the  family  of  Ant-eaters  properly  so  called,  that 
of  the  Tatous,  and  that  of  the  Sloths,  which,  at  the  present 
epoch,  are  peculiar  to  America,  were  also  found  at  tne  pre- 
ceding epoch. 

'  3.  That  then,  these  same  families  were  exclusively  proper 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  as  they  are  at  the  present  epoch ; 
and  that  this  gives  cause  for  thinking  that  no  species  of 
these  three  fiimilies  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  diluvial 
beds  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*  3.  That  this  great  order  of  the  Edentata  was  then  more 
numerous  both  in  genus  and  species  than  it  now  is. 

'  4.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  mammiferous  genera 
which  once  peopled  the  country  have  disappeared. 

'  5.  That  every  species  has  been  destroyed,  two  species 
only  exhibiting  affinity,  but  not  perfect  identity,  with  the 
living  species. 

'  6.  Finally,  that  the 'animals  of  this  order  attained  at 
that  epoch  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which  they 
now  jwesent 

*  The  fkmily  of  the  Sloths  has  now  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  das  Velbas,  which  is  expUined  by  the 
want  of  virgin  forests,  all  this  country  being  occupied  by 
the  form  of  vegetation  called  by  the  Brazilians  Campoe,  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  epoch  when  these  great  animals 
lived  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  country  was  then 
oovered  by  immense  forests.   Everything  leads  to  the  belief 
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that  they  led  the  same  kind  of  life  as  their  analogues  of  the 
present  creation,  that  is  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
colossal  proportions  of  their  bodies,  they  sought  their  nou- 
rishment on  trees.' 

Such  IS  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  M.  Lund  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  zoologist  will 
look  with  anxiety  for  more  detailed  descriptions,  which  will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  mentioned  by 
M.  Lund  are  identical  with  those  noticed  above,  and  give 
him  a  further  insight  into  the  species  detected  by  this  mag- 
nificent discovery.  Hnplophorus,  we  presume,  is  the  Glyn-» 
todon  of  Owen.  The  gigantic  Myrmecophaga  is  probably 
the  Glossotherium  of  the  same  author. 

MEGATRE'MA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  those  species  of 
Pyrgoma  which  have  a  large  aperture.  [Cirripeda,  vol.  viL» 
p.  209.] 

MEiBOM,  MARC,  a  member  of  a  numerous  German 
family,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century 
for  their  classical  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  born  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig, 
about  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1711.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  1590  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
1668  as  that  of  his  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect. 
Marc  Meibom  was  patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  collection  of  seven  Greek 
authors  upon  music  Amster.,  1652»  4to.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to*  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Upsal,  by  Frederick  III.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  be  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  In  1674  he  came  to  England, 
where  be  prepared  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use  was  full 
of  errors ;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  the  learned.  Among  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,*  there 
is  a  curious  *  Dialogue  on  Proportion,'  wherein  he  intro- 
duces the  whole  of  the  antient  geometricians,  Euclid, 
Tlieon,  ApoUonius,  &c.  Many  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (Hut- 
ton's  Diet. ;  and  Biograph.  Univer.) 

MEIGLYPTES.    [Woodpkckbrs.] 

MEINAN.  River.    [Siam.] 

MEININGEN,  or  MEINUNGEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meinins^n-Hildburghausen,  is  situated 
in  50**  :sd'  N.  lat.  and  lO"*  24'  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  ^^alley 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Werra,  which  here  divides  into 
several  arms.  It  is  a  well-buiU  town,  with  broad,  straight, 
and  paved  streets ;  the  ducal  palace,  called  the  Eltsabethen- 
burg,  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  centre  part  is  500  feet  in 
length,  and  it  has  two  wings.  It  contains  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  paintines,  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings, and  the  archives  of  Henneberg.  In  a  separate 
building  in  the  garden  there  is  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  house  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  the  town- 
hall,  with  a  good  library,  the  four  churches,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  theatre.  There  are  a  lyceum,  a  g}-mnasium,  a  semi- 
nary ibr  country  schoolmasters,  and  several  schools.  The 
environs  are  very  agreeable.  The  inhabitants,  now  6000  in 
number,  have  manufactures  of  black  crape,  yarn,  calico, 
and  woollens  of  various  descriptions,  in  which  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
is  a  part  of  the  antient  Margraviate  of  the  same  name.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  50"*  42'  and  51''26' 
N.  lat.,  and  12*"  45^  and  U**  17'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  2355 
square  miles,  and  its  population  379,378  souls.  This  circle 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom :  it  produces  com,  fruit,  llax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
and  m  some  parts  wine.  It  likewise  contains  the  principal  ma- 
nufactories in  Saxony  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton.  Dresden* 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  this  circle,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  hy  its  natural  beauties,  such  as  the 
mountainous  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Switxerland,  the  basaltic  groups  of  Stolpen,  and  the  roman- 
tic environs  of  Dresden,  Filln  U,  and  Meissen.  [Dsbsokn.] 

MEISSEN,  the  second  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51^  10'  N.  lat. 
and  laP  25'  E.  lone;.,  on  the  little  river  MeiseorMisi,  on  and 
between  hills  ou  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  them 
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ig  a  covered  bridi?o«  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  this  bridge  was  destroyed  iu  lu47, 
1757,  and  in  1813,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Mei:»sen 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  in  92*2  (as  some  say,  928),  by  king  Henry  I^  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  settlements  against  the  conquered 
Slavonians.  His  son,  Otho  L,  founded  the  cathedral,  and 
established  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town  continued  to  be 
the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  There  are  now  but  few  re- 
mains  of  the  fortifications  which  were  begun  by  Henry  I.  The 
cathedral,  a  masterpiece  of  antient  German  architecture,  has 
a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of 
beautiful  open  work.  It  is  rich  in  antient  monuments. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  princes*  chapel,  founded  in  1 425,  by 
Frederick  the  First,  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of 
Meissen,  for  the  hereditary  vault  of  his  family,  in  which 
there  is  a  bronie  monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of 
Albrechtsburg,  near  the  cathedral,  was  formerly  the  com- 
mon residence  of  the  margraves,  burgraves,  and  bishops  of 
Meissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their  residence  to 
Dresden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  palace  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  since  1710  it  has 
contained  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  rival  or  surpass  those  of  China  and 
Jiipan  in  hardness,  durability,  the  beauty  of  the  forms, 
and  the  taste  of  the  painting.  The  former  convent  of  St. 
Afra,  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to 
the  eminence  on  which  the  palace  stands,  contains  the 
prince's  school,  in  which  there  are  1 20  scholars,  most  of  whom 
live  free  of  all  expense.  There  are  various  flourishing 
manufactures,  but  the  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  makui!^ 
of  wine.  (Reinhard,  Die  Stadt  Meissen*  &c. ;  Ursiuus, 
Die  Domkirche  zu  Meissen.) 

MKISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTUEB,  a  popular  and 
voluminous  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Bauzen  in  Upper  Silesia,  November  4,  1753.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  sBsthetics  and  classical  literature 
at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1805  director  of  the  high 
school  at  Fulda,  where  he  died,  February  20,  1807.  He 
wrote  84)veral  dramatic  pieces,  including  some  translations 
from  Molidre  and  Destouches ;  also  an  abridgement  in  Ger- 
man of  Hume*s  *  Eng«ana :  but  it  is  his  *  Skizzen'  that 
rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  public.  These  sketches, 
extending  to  fourteen  sammlungen^  or  series  Uhe  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1778,  the  last  in  1793),  consist  of  essays, 
tales,  nairatives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &c. ;  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  from  blemishes 
of  style,  they  have  the  merit  of  beini^  the  most  success- 
ful attempts  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature  which  Ger- 
mnny  could  then  produce.  Many  of  tnese  pieces  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  in  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  and  one  or 
two  were  translated  by  Thompson  m  his  *  German  Miscel- 
lany.' 

His  'Tales  and  Dialogues'  (1781-9)  maybe  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan. 
His  *  Alcibiades,*  *  Massaniello,'  *  Bianca  Capello,'  and  '  Spar- 
tacus,*  are  |iroductions  of  greater  length  (the  first  mentioned 
being  in  four  volumes),  and  are  specimens  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  romance.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  have  all  been  translated  inlr>  French.  Besides  the 
above  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  Meiss>ner  contributed  a 
great  number  of  literary  and  historical  articles  to  diflferent 
periodicals. 

MEISTERSINGERS.  [G^WAnY-^ Language  and 
Literature.] 

MKKINEZ.    [Marocco.] 

MEJERDA,  or  BA'GRADAS,  is  a  river  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  probably  the  largest  river  of  that  continent 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile.  Its 
upper  course  lies  within  the  territories  of  Aliriers;  in  its 
middle  course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that 
eountry  and  Tunis,  and  in  its  lower  course  it  traverses  the 
northern  district  of  the  last-mentioned  state.  A  great 
number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  which  between  33° 
and  30^  N.  lat.  and  7^  and  8°  E.  long,  constitute  the  most 
eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas:  after  water- 
ing a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  extends  east  of  those 
rang<»A  they  unite  about  33"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  form  the  Wady 
Serat,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Mejertla  river.  In  its 
course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  separates  Algiers  from 
Tunis,  until  it  reaches  36"*  10'  N.  lat..  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wady  Hamis  from  the  west,  and  takes  the  name 


of  Mejerda.  Up  to  this  junotk>n  its  oourse  excfooB  IM 
miles,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward 
through  a  hilly  country.  It  then  turns  north- nortli-ea^t, 
and  continues  this  oourse  until  it  falls  into  an  inlet  of  the 
bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
260  miles.  The  Mejerda  does  not  appear  to  be  navi^atud, 
but  it  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  ot  its 
course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overflows  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country;  but  Xhe:-^ 
inundations  do  not,  as  in  the  Nile,  take  place  m  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  in  the  spring.  They  are  the  effect  of  the 
winter  and  spring  rains,  and  of  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
high  mountains  which  surround  its  upper  branches. 

MEKRAN.    rPERsiA.! 

MELA«  POMPCKNIUS,  a  Roman  writer  on  geography. 
I  He  is  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  person 
as  the  AnnsBus  Mella,  or  Mela«  who  was  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  who  put  an  ena  to  his  own 
life  (Tac,  ilnn.,  xvi.  17;  Plin.,  H.  N^  xix.  6);  but  this 
opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similaritv  of  the  names.  It 
is  probable,  from  a  passage  in  which  Mela  speaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iiu  6),  that  he  was  oootemporary 
with  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  his  work  that  he  could  not  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Augustus  (iii.  1,  *  turris  Augusti  titulo  memorabilis  ;* 
compare  iii.  2,  &c.).  It  appears  from  a  paasage  in  his  own 
work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  born  at  Tingitera  in  Spain ;  but  the 
MSS.  difier  so  widely  in  this  passage,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  right  reading :  many  critics  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  Mellaria. 

Mela's  work  is  entitled  in  most  MSS.  *  De  Situ  Orbu.' 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  first  bo«>k. 
after  giving  a  short  account  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  eartti. 
Mela  commences  with  Mauritania  (part  of  Marocco),  and  fol- 
lowing generally  the  coast,  he  describes  successively  Numidia. 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Arabia,  S>Tia, 
Phcenicia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Ionia,  ifioUs.  Pd- 
phlagonia,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  andtheMeutis 
as  far  as  the  Rhiphean  mountains.  In  the  second  book  he 
commences  at  the  river  Tanais  (Don),  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  on  the  western  side  of  the  Maxitis 
and  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Thrace.  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe Greece,  Italy,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  coa»t  vf 
Spam  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  he  cutn- 
menced  his  description  in  the  first  book.  The  remainder  of 
the  second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  i&landi 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  iSgean  Sea,  &c.  In  the 
third  book  he  commences  again  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain  till  he  reaches  Gaul ; 
he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  a.s  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  sume 
of  the  islands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describes  India  and  ihe 
maritime  coast  of  Carman ia,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  description  of  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 

Mela  appears  to  nave  been  a  mere  oompder,  and  to  ha\e 
had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject.  If  we  considi>r 
him  later  than  Strabo,  it  does  not  appear  from  MelaV  work 
that  geography  had  made  any  progress  in  the  meanliror. 
Like  Strabo,  he  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  xiv 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three:  the  fourth 
was  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  as  to  the  Ca>pun 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  i.  *iu  > ; 
Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Mela,  i.  1 ;  iii.  6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  Gronovius,  Lc)'<iea, 
1685,  frequently  reprinted;  by  Tsschucke,  7  vohk  8\u, 
Leip.,  1807;  and  the  Bipont,  1809.  Mela  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Lend.,  15^5  and 
1590;  into  Italian,  by  Porcacchi,  Yen.,  1557;  and  into 
French,  by  Fradin,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1804. 

MELAIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  obtained  pure  b> 
evaporating  the  ink  to  dryness  and  boiling  the  res»iclue  suc- 
cessively in  water,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  more  water, 
and  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Prout  found  Uo 
parts  of  the  dr)'  residue  of  the  ink  of  the  cultle-nsh  to  W 
composed  of-Melain,  78*;  carbonate  of  lime,  10*40;  cut- 
bonate  of  magnesia,  7*;  substance  analogous  to  mucus« 
0'H4  :  various  salts,  2*16. 

MELALEUCA  CAJEPUTI  (Roxb),  the  MtlaUMon 


MEL 
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Minor  (Smith),  a  native  of  the  Molucca  islaods,  yields  the 
oil  termed  cajeput  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  which  are  collected  the  night  before 
they  are  subjected  to  this  process.  It  is  very  limpid,  pellu- 
cid, and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green  colour.  Specific  gra> 
vity,  0*927  ;  it  boils  at  140°  (Riaumur).  It  is  p  )sses5ed  of 
a  penetrating  odour ;  the  taste  is  acridly  aromatsc.  leaving 
a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  chemical  composition 
is,  carbon  78*  12,  hydrogen  11  '49,  oxygen  10*38.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  oils :  one  transparent  as  water,  of 
specific  gravity  0*897;  the  second  dark  green,  of  specific 
gravity  0 '  920.  Unrectified  oil  reddens  litmus  paper,  hut  rec- 
tified does  not.  It  does  not  detonate  with  iodine,  nor  does  it 
form  an  artificial  camphor  with  hydrochloric  acid  eas,  hut 
has  its  colour  much  changed  by  that  gas.  It  never  aeposits 
a  stearopten.  Some  samples  of  cajeput  oil  contain  copper, 
which  may  be  detected  by  different  tests ;  an  artificial  oil 
is  also  sometimes  vended,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
fraud 

In  its  action  on  the  human  frame  cajeput  participates  in 
the  properties  of  other  volatile  oils,  ana  is  rubefacient  ex- 
ternally, stimulant  and  antispasmodic  when  taken  inter- 
nally. Mixed  with  other  ingredients  it  has  proved  a  useful 
application  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism  ana  similar  affec- 
tions, while  a  few  drops  of  it  have  oftep  relieved  or  warded 
off  slight  attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  It  by  no  means 
realised  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
spasmodic  cholera. 

MELA'MPUS  (Zoology),  DeMontfort's  name  for  a  genus 
of  turbinated  tesiacea  {Conovula  or  Conovultu  of  Lamarck) 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  the  great  genus  Auricula,  and  by 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Hang  under  the  fa^mily  Auricuiacea. 
De  Blainville  arranges  both  Mekanpua  (Conovula)  and 
Tornatella  under  Pedipes  (Adansoni. 

This  genus  has,  like  the  Auricula,  plaits  on  the  colu- 
mella or  pillar  of  the  shell,  but  the  external  lip  has  no  roll 
or  bourrelett  and  is  finely  striated  internally.  The  general 
contour  of  the  shell  is  that  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  spire 
forms  the  base. 

Example,  Melampua  coniformis. 


MeUapos  oooiftiniiia,  a  litUo  calaiged. 

MELANCHTHON ,  PHILIP,  (or  MELANTHON.  as 

jhe  himself  was  most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  Christ.  Saxius,  'Onomast.'  iii.  589),  was  born  in  the 
small  town  of  Bretten  or  Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it  used  to  he  called,  the  do- 
minion of  the  elector  palatine.  They  still  show  at  Bretten, 
or  did  a  few  years  ago,  the  house  in  which  his  parents  lived. 
His  father  was  George  Schwarzerde,  or  Schwarzcrdt,  and 
is  called  byMelchior  Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magister 
Armorum,  a  description  which  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy.   It  appears  that  whatever  was  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Mel anch thongs  father,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
situation  of  some  distinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to 
the  elector,  before  the  birth  of  his  son.     (See  Bayle,  Diet, 
CJrit.,  2nd  edit,  ii.  2089,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 
According  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (in  ViU  Ph.  Afelan.)  he 
was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Keuterus,   a   person  who  had  been   mayor  of  that  town. 
Iteuterus.  who  lived  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  old, 
has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  chief  superintendent  of 
liis  earliest  training.    On  the   death  of  his  grandrather, 
which  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of  his  father, 
le  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  con- 
tinued  at  an  answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.     (See  a 
short  notice  of  the  early  life  of  Melanchthon  in  Baillet's 
Ej\fan9  Cdlibret,  pp.  42,  43.) 

At  Pfortsheim  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Reuchlin,  who  was 
bis  relation,  and  it  was  froai  Reuchlin,  who  had  trans- 


lated his  own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation 
Capnio,  on  the  supposition  of  its  connection  with  Rauch 
(smoke),  that  the  young  Schwarzerde,  a  compound,  mean- 
ing, in  English,  •  black  earth,*  received  the  more  melodious 
Grecised  appellation  of  Melanchthon  (quasi  fikXatva  x^<^W» 
intended  to  signify  the  same  thing ;  by  which  alone  he  it 
now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melan- 
chthon was  removed  in  1509  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
which  however  he  quitted  in  1512  for  that  of  Tiibingen, 
where  he  remained  till,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
friend  Reuchlin,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  esta- 
blished university  of  Wittemberg.  This  situation  he  held  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  Melanchthon  became  ac- 
(juainted  with  Luther,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology 
in  that  university.  In  his  young  colleague  the  great  re- 
former found,  along  with  a  ready  disposition  to  imbibe  his 
opinions  in  religion,  a  piety  as  sincere  as  his  own,  and  an 
erudition  greatly  superior ;  while,  if  Melanchthon  wanted 
the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large  heart  of 
Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  such  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and, 
by  the  calmness,  moderation,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole 
nature,  was  formed  both  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  his 
friend,  and  to  win  admittance  for  their  common  views  into 
minds  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  by  no  means  the  lowest, 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  other  might  have  assailed  in 
vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were 
contrasted,  as  well  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other,  they  soon  became  the  most  intimate  of  associates 
and  fellow-workers.  After  that  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  is 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma 
tion  in  Germany ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  biography  is 
chiefly  the  detail  of  his  various  labours  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great  cause.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leip- 
zig, to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  authority  with  Eccius,  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Catholic  champions  of  that  age.  For  some  yeare 
after  this  he  was  actively  employed,  not  only  in  writing 
books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in  founding 
schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices of  the  same  kind,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
elector. 

In  1530  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the  re- 
formers to  draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  conciliatory 
Confession,  or  exposition  of  their  opinions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
March  that  year.  Both  Francis  L  of  France,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Melanchthon  in  their  religious  reforms,  but  circum- 
stances interfered  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  coun- 
try. In  1540  and  1541  he  maintained  another  great  dispu- 
tation with  Eccius,  which  was  begun  at  Worms,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  Ratisbon,  where  it  was  carried  on 
before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  person.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  aversion  to  extreme  courses^  and  especially 
the  timidity  he  was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of 
the  system  of  compromise  between  the  two  religions  issued 
by  the  emperor  in  1 548,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  or  the  reverse,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  alone  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  sides.  He  died  at  Wittemberg,  19th 
April,  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  town,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1520,  and  who  died  in  1557.  His  numerous 
works,  consisting  of  theological  treatises,  commentaries  on 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Latin  poems,  and 
some  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  five  vols,  fol.,  at  Basle,  in  1544,  and  ia 
four  vols,  fol.,  at  Wittemberg,  in  1564,  again  in  1580,  and 
again  in  1601. 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching 
and  his  writings,  among-  which  were  his  *  Elements  of  Logic 
and  Ethics.'    [Aristotle,  p.  336.] 

MELANERPES.     [Woodpeckers] 

MELA'NIA,  a  genus  of  fluviatilc.  testaceous,  onercu- 
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Uled  Gutropods,  pUced  bv  Lamarck  in  bUfuaSvJHittonaiu 
pUiLANiANs]  ;  by  M.  de'BUinville  in  his  family  EUipio*- 
lomata  [Ellimostomata]  ;  by  Cuvior  in  his  order  Peeti- 
nibranchiata,  between  Ihe  genen  HeUcina  kxidRittoa;  ind 
by  M.  Rang  under  iho  order  laxt  mentioned,  nnd  in  the  finl 
ijuuily  of  it  ( Turbine*  of  De  Fcriusac),  between  the  subge- 
nera fiiludina  and  Rinoa. 

Generic  Charaeter.—Animat  elongated,  ^Jlh  a  foot 
vbich  is  ordinarily  short  and  not  tliick ;  head  probotcidi- 
forni,  suboonical,  truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  buccal  slit 
which  is  small  and  longitudinal ;  one  pair  of  lentacle^  elon- 
gated, Sliform,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  external  aide, 
■omelime*  near  the  base,  sometimes  towards  one-fourlb  of 
their  length ;  mantle  open,  with  festooned  edgea ;  opercu- 
lum homy,  elongated,  and  narrow,  with  an  apicial  and  pau- 
cispiral  smnmiL     (Deshsyes.) 

Shell  with  an  epidermis,  of  an  oval  oblong,  ■  pointed 
•pire,  which  h  often  ebneated  or  turriculaled.  and  an  oval 
aperture  which  i*  widened  anteriorly,  and  hat  a  very  sharp 
edge. 


CFInu)  ID 


Geographical  DiHribution  of  the  Genus.— Tbn  rivers  of 
warm  climates  cenerally.  and  uf  Asia  cs]>ccially.  Species 
arc  also  recorded  from  Alrica  and  North  and  South  Ame- 
rioa.  Mr.  Conrad  has  described  several  new  species  from 
Ihe  rivers  of  Alabama. 


H«lHla  IBtlQlllL' 

H.  DMhayei  tbni  divide*  tlie  Melmiie  > 


Shell  oval  or  subturriculaled. 
iropla,  Melania  amarvfa 


Shell  elongated,  turtieolated. 
Example,  Melairia  tnmeala. 
y- 
Shell  with  the  inferior  aogle  delaclwd. 
Exatnple,  Melania  eottellaia. 
t. 
Shell  with  a  bordered  aperture. 
Examples,  Melania  marginata  and  Melania  lubulala 
l^marcli  gives  the  riven  of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Stc,  as  the  locality  of  Melimia  amarula, 
the  animal  oF  which,  he  says,  in  very  biltcr,  and  paues  fur 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dropsy. 

The  apex  of  all  the  species  is  generally  eroded  as  the  aui- 
roal  advances  in  age. 

FosliL  Hkl&nix. 

M.  Desba^es,  in  his  Tables  (Lyell,  1B33),  make*  the 
number  of  living  species  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-Bve.  llie  species  reootded  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary)  are,  Melanite  inqumaia,  infieru. 
Catmeiledetii,  and  a  new  species.  The  habitations  allolled 
to  the  living  species  of  inquinata,  inftexa,  Cambeuedetii, 
and  the  new  species,  ^re,  the  Philippine  Islet,  the  Heititer- 
ransan,  and  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Geneva.  Melmite 
laclea,  nitida,  and  eottellaia,  are  noticed  as  fossil  species 
found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formalion.  In  the  1b>i 
edition  of  I>marck  (1^38)  the  number  of  recent  species  is 
thirty-six,  end  of  ihese  M.  inquinata  only  is  noted  as  ac«-ur- 
ring  in  a  fossil  state.  The  number  of  fossil  specien  rceurdcd 
in  this  edition  is  eight,  and  of  these  M.  Deshayet  note:!  tlie 
species  cntlellata,  marginata,  and  nitida,  as  not  being  Me- 
lania, M.  nitida  having  all  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Eulima.  The  other  two  M.  Deshayes  keeps  prDvikiunalty 
among  the  Melaniee.  Melania  lemiplicalu,  another  of  the 
eight,  he  conceives  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  lactea,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  ho  expunf;ed  from  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Manlell  records  two  i^peciea  {tnlcala  and  eogtellala  T) 
ill  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklcshain.  Professor  Philliw  notes 
a  Melania  T  in  ihe  Spceton  clay,  and  two  s|iecies  {M.  fird- 
diagloneiitii  and  M.  ttriala)  in  the  coralline  oolite,  M. 
Headinglonentit  and  M.  triltala  in  the  cuiiibra^h,  and  .)/. 
Hedditigtonemit  utd M.  ttriala  in  the  Bath  oolite.  In  ibo 
table  at  the  end  of  his  work  {Geology  of  Yorktfure)  he  re- 
cords Melania  itn'ata  in  the  coralline  and  Bath  oolite. 
Heddingtunentit  in  the  coralline  oolite,  cornbrash,  and 
inferior  oolite,  lineata  In  the  inferior  oolile,  and  vitlala  in 
the  coralline  oolile  and  cornbrash.  Dr.  Fitlon  rcconls  ^fe 
lania  Heddingtonentit  in  the  Oxford  oolite  (Dorset  anJ 
Oxford). 

MELANIANS,  I^roarck's  name  for  a  family  of  Ituvi.i- 
tile,  testaceous,  operculated  Hullusks,  breathing  water  only, 
and  belonijing  to  the  order  Trachelipoda.  The  family  con. 
lists  of  the  genera  Melania,  Mrlanoptit,  and  Pirma,  Re- 
cording toLamaruk,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Jun.  (ConrA'j- 
logical  Manual i  suggests  that  to  these  may  be  added  Ancu- 
lota  and  PatHhaa.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  adds  the  genera  Eulima  and  Rtttoa  to  Melani-x, 
Melanopsit,  and  Pirena,  the  latter  of  which,  it  seems,  should 
be  expun^. 

MELANOPSIS,  a  genus  of  freshwaler,  testaceous,  tur- 
binated molluiks,  to  which  Lamarck  assigns  a  position  amoni; 
his  family  of  Me'aniont.  M.  de  Btainville  placet  it  in  ht 
family  fnCoinoffoniiifa,  between  Cerilhtum  tadPlanoMi; 
and  M.  Rang,  who  includes  in  it  the  genus  Pireaa,  between 
Scalaria  and  Planarit. 

The  genus  3f«AiRD;in>  was  established  by  M.  de  Ftruiuac. 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  exiaii^d 
among  loologjsts  as  to  its  proper  place  in  the  series.  M. 
Deslmycs,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  gives  it  ns  his 
opinion  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  family  of  Mrla- 
niant ;  and  hn  observes  that  if  one  considers  the  loologirat 
and  conchological  characters  of  the  two  genera  Melaitia 
and  Melanopaie,  ihe  conviction  that  they  should  be  united 
soon  arisep.  Ho  remarks  thai  M.  de  Feruisac  gave,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ihe  'Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Paris.'  an  interesting  account  of  the  animal  uf 
the  Mehnnpti'te*.  which  he  hnd  observed  in  Spain  in  thr 
ntigbbonrhoiid  uf  Seville  and  Valencia,  nnd  lliat  M.  (^uo> 
has  vinro  made  known  the  animal  of  Pirena  tertbntltt  uf 
l.amarck ;  so  that  ihc  means  arc  now  at  liand  for  compar- 
ing with  exactness  the  three  piincipal  types  of  Ibe  fkinily  of 
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MBlattiant,  ind  of obterriDg  the annlogy  of  theirioologieal 
charaelen. 

ir,'  conlinues  M.  Deshayes, '  we  have  bafora  ns  b  ^Bt 
number  of  speriM  of  MeUtaia  and  Melanopsidet,  living 
and  fossil,  we  remark  a  phenomenon  entirely  similar  to  that 
wlijcli  ne  haTo  poinlea  out  with  lelation  to  the  genera 
BulinatM  and  Achatina;  that  is  to  aay,  that  we  have  *een 
the  columellar  truncation  established  by  nearl;  inieniible 
degrees  from  the  most  uncertain  commencement  to  a  notrb 
as  deep  as  that  which  mark.s  the  Buanrta.  If,  in  reiving  on 
the  iilentjty  of  the  organiialion  of  the  Buiimi  and  Aaialma, 
Wo  have  been  able  to  reduce  almost  1o  nothing  the  value  of 
the  rharacler  of  the  columellar  truncation,  we  are  authorised 
to  employ  here  the  same  means  for  demonstrating  the  little 
importance  which  the  truncation  of  the  columella  in  the 
Melannptidei  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  Koologisls  as  ■ 
ground  fur  separating  Ihem  from  the  Metania.  Already 
we  have  explained  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  genus 
IHrena,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  composed  by  Lamarck 
from  hoierogeneous  materials:  on  one  side  we  And  true 
Melania,  and  on  the  other  singular  shells,  approximating 
in  their  characters  to  certain  Ceritkia  which  Linnteuscom- 
prised  among  his  Strombi.  On  approximating  these  spe- 
cies we  soon  And  that  they  have  all  the  principal  characters 
of  MelarmpMi,  and  that  they  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
ihem,  except  by  a  notch  in  the  right  lip,  which  notch  occu- 

tics  in  those  species  the  place  of  the  posterior  gutter  in  the 
uccinirorm  melanopsidet.  M.  de  Ffrussao  clearly  per- 
ceived the  relation  of  these  shells  to  the  Melanoptide*.  and 
Joined  them  to  that  group,  leaving  in  the  genus  Pirena  only 
those  which  wc  actually  rampnse  among  the  Melamte. 
Thus  dismembered,  the  genus  PiTena  should  be  expunged 
from  the  system.' 

Geographical  Bittribtttinn  nfthe  Gtnut.—W.  Deshaycs 
observes  that  tlie  Melannpgidet  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neigh 
buurhood  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  they  showthem- 
selves  abuiidanlly  in  a  fossil  stale  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Europe.  Me  remarks  that  M.  de  Ffrussac 
has  noticed  that  amoni;  the  fossil  species  in  our  lemperate 
countries  there  are  some  onali^aus  to  those  which  live  in 
much  warmer  regions, — an  interesting  fact,  from  which  he 
has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  destruction  oi  the 
races  which  once  lived  in  the  centre  of  France.  M.  Des- 
hayes  states  that  he  had  objected  to  M.  de  Ff rustae's  draw- 
ing a  conclusion  so  general  from  so  confined  a  number  of 
ohsui'valions ;  and  he  thinks  that,  in  order  to  establish  a 
fact  so  important  as  that  of  change  of  temperature  by  the 
aid  of  observations  on  themollusks,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  Qnd  a  great  collection  of  facts,  not  only  regarding  the 
freshwater  mollusks,  but  also  respecting  those  which  in- 
habit the  sea.  He  has,  he  says,  collected  these  facts,  and  is 
thus  able  to  estimateapproximalivelythe  tern petftture proper 
to  each  of  the  principal  tertiary  epochs. 

Gtnerie  Charaeter.  —  (Mtlanoprii,  Ffir.,  and  Pirena, 
l.an\.)— Animal  with  a  proboscidirorra  munle  and  two  con- 
tractile teniacula,  which  are  conical,  annulated,  and  each 
vilh  on  oeulated  peduncle  at  their  external  base;  foot 
attached  to  the  neck,  very  short,  oval,  angular  on  each  side 
anteriorly ;  reapiralory  orifice  in  the  gutter  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  wit'a  the  body.  Operculum  horny, 
aubspiral. 

Shell  with  on  epidermis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  conico- 
pylindrical,  with  a  pointed  summit;  spire  consisting  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  whorls,  the  last  often  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  shell;  aperture  oval,  oblong;  columella  twisted,  solid, 
callous,  truncnteit  at  its  base,  separated  from  tlie  externa] 
border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonging  itself  on  the 
convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a  gutter 
backwards;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  lip. 

A  single  sinus  at  the  external  border  of  the  aperture, 
separating  it  from  the  columella.  (Genus  J/tffiinop«t'>,L>am.) 

Eitample,  Melanopsis  prtemsa  {Melanopsit  lanrigata, 
lata ,  Metania  bueeinoidea,  Oliv.,  Melanopti*  buecinoidea, 

F6r.). 

Two  distinct  sinuses  at  the  external  border  of  the  aper- 
ture, one  which  separates  it  &um  the  columella,  the  other 
situated  near  the  nnion  of  this  border  with  the  penultimato 


Example,  Melanoptit  atra   {Pirena   ttrabraiit.   Lam., 
Strombiu  ater,  Linn.). 
Locality, — Madi4;Bsear. 


Fosiii.  Mblarofsidei. 
Mr.  Q.  R  Sowerhy,  who  also  includes  the  genera  Mela- 
nopgii  and  Pirena  under  the  first  generic  opp^lation,  says, 
'We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Melanoptiaei  are  marine, 
for  all  the  recent  species  occur  either  in  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  are 
considered  by  geologists  (in  this  country)  to  be  of  marine 
formation.  vVe  know  not  what  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  author.  "  that  the  grenter 
number  of  the  genera  of  the  Pec  tin  i  bran  chia  might  formerly 
have  contained  species  peculiar  to  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
as  to  the  sea,"  but  this  we  do  know,  that  wherever  the 
fossi!  Melanopiidei  are  found,  they  are  accompanieil  by 
many  other  species  of  genera  that  at  present  only  live  in 
fresh  water;  and  therefore  we  think  they  ou^ht  to  be  con- 
sidered as   characteristic  of  the  formation  in  which  they 

H.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  ot  Melanoptit  ten,  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  eleven, 
and  notes  Melanoptidet  buecinoidoa  (prnrosa),  Dufourei, 
cotlala,  nodoia,  aa'eularii,  incerta,  as  species  occurring 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  assigns  as  habitations 
to  the  latter,  Asia,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Lavbach.  Of  Pirena 
he  makes  the  number  of  living  species  three,  and  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  two.  In  tEie  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  M.  Des- 
hayes  gives  nine  recent  species,  and  of  these  he  notices  Me- 
lanoptidea  coslala,  prterota,  nodota,  Dufourei,  and  aeiea- 
larit  t  IM.  tubttlatut.  Sow.,  '  Min.  Con.'),  as  occurring  in  ■ 
fossil  state,  observing  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  spe- 
cies found  fossil  at  DdX  is  to  be  distinguished  from  M.  Du- 
fourei, which  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  species  which  are  fossil  only  he  makes  seven. 
The  number  of  recent  species  of  Pirerue  ne  gives  as  fJur, 
but  records  none  as  fossil  only.  Under  Pirena  lerebralit 
{Melanopeig  olra)  is  a  reference  to  F^russac's  fossil  Mela' 
noptidet,  pi.  3,  t  7.  &c. 

Dr.  Fitton  records  three  species  with  a  query,  two  under 
the  names  of  Melanoptit  f  allmmala  and  M.  f  tricarinala, 
in  the  Wealdclay  (Dorset),  and  Hastings  sand  (Sussex), 
and  the  third,  without  a  name,  in  the  Purbeck  beds  (Bucks). 

MELANORRH(EA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Terebinthaceto,  tribe  Anacardiacenj,  so  called  from  the  brown 
fluid  turning  black  upon  exposure  lo  the  air,  with  winch 
every  part  of  the  principal  species  abounds.  This  tree  iM, 
utilata)  b  familiarly  known  m  lh«  Burmeso  varnish-Uee, 
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«r  theetiee,  but  was  not  described  bj  botunisU  until  dii- ' 
eorered  by  Dr.  Wallich,  aiid  Sgured  in  hit  splendid  work 
'Pkntie  Asi&1ic(eHarii)res,'t.  11  and  12.  The  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs,  abounds  in  plants  vielUing  a  blackish,  acrid,  and 
resinous  juice  used  for  varnitihing  and  ol her  such  purposes, 
a*  tb«  Harkinf;  Nut  and  the  Japan  Varniah-tree.  This 
tree  was  flr^t  seen  near  Prome,  and  is  Tound  iu  different 
Mrts  of  Burma  and  alonf;  the  coiut  from  Tenasserim  to 
Tavov,  extending  from  the  latter  in  M'  to  25°  N.  Int.,  as 
Dr.  Wallich  baa  identified  it  wilh  the  Kkeu  or  Vartiish-lroe 
of  Munipur,  a  principality  in  Hinduilan,  bordcrinu;  un  the 
north-east  frontier  distrieta  of  Silhet  and  Tippera.  It  grows 
especially  at  Kubbu,  an  extensive  tuIIgv  elevated  about 
SOO  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bangal,  anil  2U0  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea-shore.  There  it  atiaina  its  greatest  size. 
some,  and  iboae  not  the  largest,  havin){  clear  stems  of  42 
feet  to  the  first  brancb,  wjih  a  circumference  near  the 
ground  of  13  feet.  It  forms  extensive  forests,  and  is  aaso- 
cia(«d  wilh  the  two  staple  timber-trees  of  continental  India, 
Teak  and  Sau\iTeclona  grandi'i  and  S/if)rearobiislii),en>c- 
rially  the  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic  Wood-oil  tree, 


The  Theetseo  furms  a  large  tree,  wilh  the  habit  of  S 
carpus,  and  abuunils  in  every  part  with  a  viscid  femigi 
juice,  which  quickly  becomes  black  by  the  contact  < 
alDiosphere.  Its  leaves  are  lai^e.  rjjriaceous,  simple, 
entire,  and  deciduous.  The  panicles  of  (lowers  are  ax 
ohiang ;  those  of  the  fruit  simple  and  lax,  wilh  very 
rufuus  and  Unally  ferrui^inous  involucres.  It  the 
leaves  in  November,  and  continues  nnked  until  the  i 
of  May.  during  whii'h  period  it  produces  its  flower 
fruit.  During  Ihc  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  five  in  I 
ttam  tliD  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  Oclaber,  it 
full  foliage. 
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the  morcbanta,  who  come  down  annually  with  horses  nn  1 
Other  objects  of  trade.  In  Burma,  Dr.  Wallich  stales  that 
almost  every  article  of  household  furniture  intended  (o  con 
tain  either  solid  or  liquid  food  U  lacquered  by  means  of  it. 
The  process  consists  in  flrst  coaling  the  article  with  a  later 
of  pounded  calcined  bonus,  after  which  the  varnish  is  hid 
on  ihinly,  either  in  its  pure  slate  or  variously  oulou red. 
The  most  dilRcult  part  consists  in  the  drying.  It  is  a'.-a 
much  employed  in  the  process  of  gilding:  the  siirbcc,  U-ml; 
first  besmeared  wilh  this  varnish,  has  then  the  gold  ledf 
immediately  applied  to  it.  Finally,  the  beautiful  Pj!- 
writing  of  Ihc  Burmese  on  ivorj\  palra-leaves,  or  mctn'.  n 
entirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure  stat-'. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  effects  of  il:;-. 
juice  on  the  human  frame.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  it  |  .>- 
sesses  very  little  pun^jency,  and  is  entirely  without  ^ni  '.'., 
and  that  both  Mr.  Swinion  and  him>clf  have  freqiieii:'v 
exposed  their  hands  to  it  without  any  serious  injury,  ai:d 
that  the  natives  never  expcricnceany  injurious  ronsequenres 
from  handling  its  juice;  but  he  has  known  instances  where 
it  has  produced  extensive  ervsipolatous  swellings  ■llend^il 
with  pain  and  fever.  Kir  U.  Brews) er,  on  ibe  conliar%, 
considers  It  a  very  dangerous  drug  la  handle,  one  of  hii 
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A  hnuEh  viih  l«nt. 
At  Prome  a  eonsiderahlo  quantity  of  varnish  is  extracteil 
from  this  tree,  but  very  lillle  at  Hartnban.  It  in  collected 
by  inserting  a  pointed  joint  of  a  bambuo,  which  is  closed  at 
the  other  villi,  inluwomid.s  luailc  in  the  Irunk  and  principal 
biiuLrhs,  which  are  rorauved  after  I  we  ntv- four  or  furty-cii-ht 
hours,  and  their  conienis.  whi.-h  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  uunri'.  cinjUiud  iiilo  a  bankul  made  of  bamboo  and  Tallan 
ler.  llie  collecting  season  lasts  from 
its  pute  slate  it  is  »old  at  Prome  at 
:(i  Ills,  avoirdupois.  (Wallich.)  Mt, 
Eiideiit  at  Silliel,  and  was  acquainted 
>tuleB  that  it  is  procurable  in 
■or.  where  it  is  u«<i  for  paying 
,-v,s..Oh  dcMKiH-'l  iu  contain 
I  con\vyed  to  biliicl  for  Mle  by 


previuu^ly  vaini-hcdo 
January  lu  April.     In 
about  'it.  fid.  fur  abuul 
Smilh,  who  was 
with  this  siib>tani-e  in  \*\-i, 
gieat  qiianlm..*  fr..u.  Miiiiip 

lids.  Tht)  dru;.',  he  says,  n 


m       jrom  p  l. 

colour.  TJiis  substance  may  be  deposited  in  stpor.ri- 
masses.  or  in  Q  lira  ted  into  the  tissue  of  different  paiu  of 
tliobody,  or  it  may  be  effused  from  the  blood  in  a  fluid  fiiim 
inU>  nalural  or  morbidly  formed  cavities,  or  acparaliHl  fruui 
it  with  the  secretions.  The  deposition  of  melanotic  mat  i.  r 
generally  lakes  place  successively  in  numerous  parts  of  l:,u 
body,  producing  in  all  Ibe  injurious  effects  of  compre^'.iii 
and  iriitalion,  till  il  proves  fatal  cither  by  its  direct  influtin-^- 
oii  some  irauortant  organ  or  by  the  exiiauelion  which  it 
gradually  induces. 

MELAN'TERITE.one  of  Ihe  mineralogical  names  Itr 
nalive  sulnhale  of  iron,  or  green  vilriol.     [lauN.] 

MELANTHA'CE/U  are  a  natural  order  of  poisoiio-, 
Endi^ens,  very  nearly  related  to  liliaccw,  from  which  in- 
deed they  are  only  to  ho  dislingiiiahod  wilh  certainly  l.t 
Iheir  aniners  being  turned  towards  the  sepal*  and  pctji'C, 
and  by  llieir  slytes  or  carpels  being  distinct  or  at  K>...i 
separable.  The  species  vary  exceedingly  in  their  appt-.x- 
ance,  some  being  subterranean-stemmed  herbaceous  pluuts. 
producing  a  few  tluwx'rs  nilhuut  their  leaves  just  abute  ttia 
surface  nf  the  uruund, as  i^  Ihe  .  asu  wilh Colchicura ;  oih,  i» 
coii-iiluniblo  &.7C  wilh  larj.-e  Icav^* 
.    The  ci>n='.qiielice  of  ibis  dlffervi).  « 
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in  their  manaer  of  growth  is  h  consjdarable  difference  in 
ifae  appearance  of  Ihe  species  but  I  hey  are  all  found  lo 
conform  to  the  characters  of  Liliuces,  with  Ibe  differeiicu 
abuve  explained.  Iridaceco,  to  wliich  they  beat  a  sinking 
resemblance,  because  of  the  similarity  between  Colcbicum 
and  Crui;u3>  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  inferior  fruit 
anil  Irian drous  Mowers. 

The  moat  important  species  of  this  order  are  medico] 
plants,  vii,;  Colchicum,  ot  Meadow  Saffron,  which  is  em- 
plojed  as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumnlisro ;  Venitrum 
album,  whose  acrid  poisunous  ibicoma  is  While  Helleburo ; 
Asat;rEa  oUiciDalis  and  Verairuni  Sabadilla,  both  of  which 
furnish  the  seeds  called  Cebadilla,  iiow  largely  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  Vuratria ;  and  a  few  North  American 
planls  of  le&s 


MKLASO'MA.    fSi , 

MELASTOMA'CEjli,  an  extensi\-e  natural  order  of 
polypclnlous  Exogens,  nearly  related  to  Myrtacex.  They 
have   opposite   ribbed   leaves   without   any  trare   of  dola  ; 
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anthers  prolonged   into  a  beak,   and   having  in   the  bud 
tb-..ir  points  curved  downwards,  and  inserted  into  loclieU 
between  the  side  of  the  ovary  and  that  of  the  calyx.    Tiie 
ovary  itself  it  many-celled  und  many-sailed,  und  connected 
with  the  calyx  by  vertical  plates,  which  form  the  putitioiu 
between  the  socliots  in  which  the  anthers   are  confined. 
The  species  are  extremely  numerous  in  tropical  coualnes, 
where  they  usually  form  bushes  or  small  trees,  and  uv 
ely  knowa  beyond  the  tropics,  with  the  exceptioa  of 
Rhexias,   wliicb  striiKgle  into   North  America.    In 
Europe  the  order  is  unknown,  unless  in   pardens,  where 
iiy  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  gay  purple 
white  llowers.     Some  of  the  species  bear  berries,  which 
are  eatable,  and  stain  the  mouth  a  deep  purple,  whence 
their  name  Melasloma,  or  black-mouth ;  otherwise  they  are 
of  no  known  use  to  man ;  not  a  trace  of  aromatic  seirclioiu 
being  found  in  them,  notwithstanding  their  near  relation- 
ship to  the  aromatic  MyrtaceB. 
MELAZZO.     [Messina.] 
MEUX>MBE  REGIS.    [Weymouth] 
MELEA'GER,    [Antholoov.] 
MELEAGRl'NA.     [Avicula;  Mau-kacea.] 
MELEA'GRIS,  the   generic    name    for    Iho  Turkeys. 
[TnaKEY;  Pavonid«.1 

MELES.  [Bai>ggh.]  N.B.  Remains  of  a  Fossil  Badger, 
Meles  vutgarU  fouitU  ( Urtut  Melea,  Lian.>,  occur  in  the 
Bone-caves  at  Lunel  and  in  Brabant. 

MEU,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Palermo,  in  SicUy,  about 
1740,  studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  look  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  afterwards  became  profeisor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  composilions  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily, 
which  have  earned  him  the  name  of  the  modern  Theocritut. 
His  pastoral  poems  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  com- 
positions of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  prwiuced. 
The  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenery 
inspired  the  author,  who  has  failhfully  porlmyed  in  bis 
eclt^ues  the  various  appearances  of  the  seasons  in  that  fine 
climate,  as  well  as  the  rich  lints  of  the  sky,  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  occupaliuiis  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his 
description  with  love-songs,  which  have  become  papular  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  set  to  music  for  the  favourite  native 
instrument,  the  guitar.    One  of  his  finest  songs,  beginning 


is  eiven  with  an  English  translation,  and  other  specimens 
of  Meli's  poetry,  in  an  article  'On  the  Dialects  and  Litera- 
ture of  Southern  Italy,'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  '  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  November.  1B29, 

Meli  has  excelled  particularly  in  his'  Ecloghe  Pescalorie,' 
or  fishermen's  dialogues,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the 
peculiar  language  and  humour  of  that  class  of  people. 
Unlike  Guarini,  "Tasso,  and  other  courtly  writers  of  iKisIural 
poetry,  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  fisher- 
men speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending  langu^, 
which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  is  in  a  loftier  key :  it  is  the  lamentation  of 
Polemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  forsaken  by  his  fel- 
low-creatures, a  despairing  outcast,  who  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lonely  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  wares 
that  have  wasted  the  ba^e  of  the  rock,  and  have  hollowed 
out  caves  in  it,  within  which  the  surge  roars  in  dark  eddies. 
The  halcyon  has  built  its  nest  on  the  bare  sides  of  the  cliff, 
and  its  melancholy  cry  is  heard  for  over  the  foaming  bil- 
lows. Polemuni  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  fisherman, 
who  himself  followed  for  a  time  his  father's  trade,  had  a 
tight  gallant  boat,  and  store  of  nets  and  Incklc:  when  on 
shore  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  favourileof  the 
girls  of  Ilia  district.  Misfortune  came :  a  storm  swamped 
his  boat,  his  love  proved  faithless,  and  he  found  himself 
slighted  and  forsaken  by  all.  Houseless  and  almost  naked, 
he  is  sitting  on  the  lone  cliff  with  his  poor  reed  in  his  hand, 
attempting  to  follow  his  wonted  occupotion,  while  be  vents 
bis  gnof  in  song.  He  remembers  his  former  happy  dajs, 
and  contrasts  them  with  his  present  bereavement ;  he  rails 
at  the  faithlessness  of  pretended  friends,  he  sees  the  gloom 
of  despair  closing  all  around  him,  until  ot  last  a  fearful 
tempest  breaks  forth,  the  waves  swell  beyond  all  boviiids, 
and,  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overflow  the  clilf,  and 
hurl  the  devoted  victim  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea. 

Meli's  odes,  which  fill  Iho  second  volume  of  his  worlu. 
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•n  moitljr  amoroui,  though  not  indecenL  Some  of  ibeni 
*re  exquUitely  Dniahud,  sucU  aa  '  Lu  Labbru '  (tlio  lip),  and 
*Lu  Peltu' (tlie  breast).  An  Ilatian  version  of  tbeni  bat 
been  published  by  ProfeMor  Roaini  of  Pina,  whii^h  however 
is  inferior  in  gracefulneu  to  Ihe  original. 

Heli  has  written  a  mock  heroic  poem,  under  the  tillo  of 
'  Don  Chisciotii'  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  canloa,  which 
is  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Cervantea's  celebrated  noveL 
abounds  with  beautiei  of  detail,  but  the  ludicrous  pre\ 
tbrougbout,  and  ofien  become*  mere  farce.  He  also  wrote 
a  volume  of  fablei,  besides  satires,  some  of  which  reflect  on 
peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and  other 
minor  poema.  Hii  works  were  collected  and  published  al 
Palermo,  under  his  own  ^vision,  iu  IB14,  in  lieven  volumes. 
King  Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  teti 
jears,  and  gave  him  alto  a  atuali  pension,  for  which  the 
author  Bxpreases  his  gratitude  in  one  of  his  compositions. 
Mcli  died,  not  lon)i  auer,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen,  a  deli- 
cacy of  refinement  which  plat'es  it  foremost  among  the 
written  loneu^es  of  Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian 
and  other  Italian  dialects,  with  specimens  of  tlieir  poetical 
capabllitiea,  are  given  in  an  article 'On  Iha  Study  of  the 
Italian  Language  and  Literature,'  iu  No.  X.  of  the  'Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education.' 

MB'LIA  (Zoology),  M.  Latreille's  name  for  a  genua  of 
Cimceriatu  (Lybia  of  M.  Milne  Rdnards,  who  haa  since 
withdrawn  the  name  in  favour  of  M.  L«treille'ii  prior  appel- 
lation).  This  form  approximates  to  Pilumaui,  but  haa  also 
some  analogy  with  Grofitu*. 

Example,  Afefi'a  teiieUaia.  Colour  whitish  with  red  lines; 
some  hair*  on  the  feet.    Length  about  Sve  lines. 

Loeaiity,  ble  of  France. 


ME'LIA,  so  called  fhim  HtXia,  tbe  Greek  name  of  the 
common  anh,  which  one  species  of  tbe  genus  it  thought  to 
resemble  in  foliage.  It  belongs  to  th«  natural  family  M»- 
liaeta,  to  which  it  haa  given  ilt  name,  and  which  is.  like 
Melia,  characterised  by  having  the  Blamenta  of  the  anthera 
combined  into  a  tube,  with  the  anthers  sessile  within,  it, 
and  opening  inwards ;  tbe  teeda  without  wings.  The 
apecies  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Indian;  one  is  na- 
turalised iu  the  South  of  Europe,  and  one  is  found  in  North 
America  ;  of  these,  Mdia  Axadiraehia,  tbe  Netm  tree  or 
Uargota  Irtt  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  boa  boon  aeparatvd 
into  a  distinct  genua  on  account  chieHy  of  it*  ternary,  not 
quinary,  tiruclure  of  the  part*  of  the  pistil,  and  its  single- 
seeded  fruit.  This  haa  been  named  Aiadirachta  from  the 
Persian  (Axad-i-duruMl,  tbe  excellent  tree).  It*  bark  is 
bitter,  and  coDtidered  a  valuable  tonic.  The  fleahy  part  of 
Ibe  fruit  (like  that  of  the  olivo)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  it 
bttler,  and  comiilered  anthelmintic  and  iitimulanL  Tbe 
leaves  are  univerially  used  in  India  for  poultices,  and  bolh 
tbe  flowers  and  seeds  are  irriuting  and  slimulanL  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Aintlie  a  kind  of  toddy  is  procured  by  fermenting 
tbe  aap  of  healthy  young  ma rgota- trees. 

Mtlia  Aiedarak.  sometimes  called  Persian  lilac.  Pride  of 
India,  and  Common  Head-tree  iHill  Margnta,  by  Dr.  Ain- 
ahe).  ia  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a  native  of  China:  it 
i*  alao  a  native  of  ihe  North  of  India.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  aoulbern  parts  of  tbe  United  States  ofAmeriea.  It  i* 
railed  dek  in  Ibe  nurlh  provinces  of  India,  and  maf  be  con- 
fotinded  with  another  species  under  the  name  Aiedaracb 
b*  Avieenna.  When  in  flower  it  has  tome  resemblance  to 
tbe  blae,  and  its  tlowen  are  very  fragiant.  Tbe  berrie* 
are  twaeliiti,  and.  Ihouitb  said  to  be  poiaunoua,  are  eaten  by 
children  In  the  United  States  willioul  inconvenience,  but 
ar«  reputed  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge.  The  bark  uf  the 
root  in  its  recent  iiale  hat  a  bitter  nauicoua  laata.  yielding 
■■    '  '-luM  to  boding  water,  and  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and 

red  in  tbe  United  States  an  eflicient  anthalmiolic, 

0  uteful  in  infantile  remittent*. 

a  Btikayun  it  distinguished  by  Dr.  Royle  from  tbe 

adiu  M.  itmpirvirtni  gf  Schvui,  wiili  vbieh  it  vu 
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united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  tree  appears  to  be  a  iiativ* 
of  Persia,  though  common  throughout  India;  it  is  r^lU-d  by 
the  Arabs  ban,  and  by  (he  Persians  azadi-durukht.  li  u 
probable  therefom  that  this  may  be  one  uf  the  Irct'K  in- 
cluded under  the  Azedaraeh  of  Avieenna.  Tbe  sevils  aia 
bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and  anthelmintic,  as  is  al--) 
the  bark.  M.  tomentota  it  a  specie*  found  in  the  ialanil  uf 
Penang,  and  M.  eompotita,  in  which  are  included  bolh  M. 
tuperba  and  M.  robutta,  is  a  apecies  found  in  UabUar 
and  Myiore. 

HELIA'CBA,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalout  Exogcni. 
distinguished  firom  all  other*  by  their  stamens  being  united 
into  a  complete  cup,  within,  and  oflen  below,  tbe  rim  uf 
which  the  anther*  are  inserted.  It  consist*  of  tree*  or 
ahrub*  with  alternate,  often  compound,  leaves,  inhabiting 
all  countries  wilbin  tbe  tropica,  but  very  rare  in  culdir 
climate*;  the  Meliu  Aiedorach,  or  Bead-tree,  a  Syrian  plant, 
DOW  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal exception.  In  general  the  species  are  bilier  and 
astringent,  but  they  are  sometimes  dangerously  poisonuu^. 
actinff  violently  a*  emetic*  and  purgativea.  Notwithiland- 
ing  this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Lanseh  is  esteemed  in  the 
Indian  Archipehigo,  and  that  of  Hdnea  eduli*  i*  eati-n  in 
Silhet,  where  it  seems  to  reaemble  the  Litchi  and  Loii^jii 
of  China. 
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MELICERTA.  (Zoologj.)  [PiLMooaan*.)  UflirfrU 
and  Metieertia  are  alao  uted  to  designate  ^nei*  of  Ciui- 
taeeans.     [Salicikjvrs.] 

MELILOT,  the  Helilolua  or  Honey-lotut  of  bolBni-.t^ 
so  called  fk'om  its  smell,  it  a  tall  ydlow-floweied  aanbal. 
It  ha«  loose  racemet  of  small  flowers  formed  like  tbobe  I'l 
Clover,  of  which  it  was  once  re^rded  as  a  species.  The 
Melilotus  officinalis,  or  Trifolium  Siehiolut  t^lanuiu  uf 
Linnnut,  has  long  roots  and  a  branching  stem  two  ct 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  h^ge*.  and  iwc- 
lected  fields.  When  cultivated  in  a  dry  toil  and  made  in'.' 
hay,  it  lia*  a  powerful  aromatic  amell,  and  mixed  in  a  sm^:! 
proportion  with  meadow-hay,  gives  it  an  agreeable  tlav,.ur. 
This  plant  is  uted  in  making  the  Swiss  cbe«w  calUi 
Schabiiegcr.  It  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  witb  tbe 
curd  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  put  into  conical  tnould* 
and  there  dried.    [CHEsai.] 

The  while  or  Siberian  melilot  riaea  several  dwt  high,  wit!i 
a  strong  branching  stem.  It  was  strongly  reoommcinlt'  J 
by  Tbouin  in  a  memoir  addressed  lo  the  Agiiculiur^l 
Society  of  Paris  in  I7()8,  and  haa  been  tried  oocasionai., 
with  aomesuccett  by  various  agriculturists,  without  howi-\,-r 
having  been  so  generally  adopted  foe  cultivation  as  mi^,  - 
have  been  expected  from  iho  high  encomiums  twated  uf.. . 
iL  It  will  bear  four  cuttings  tn  the  year,  ana  produce*  a 
very  great  quantity  of  green  fodder.  It  should  be  t_t 
before  the  etama  become  woody,  and  thus  it  will  eontiu.-e 
several  year*  in  the  frround,  although  it  ia  natmllj  onW 

'       '  '    A  I'Sl't  Hd  imiM  Nil  HiU  Uiii  ^uu  boM. 
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MELI'NA,  Schumacher's  name  for  the  genus  Pema  of 
authors.    [Mallbacka,  vol.  xiv^  p.  335.] 

MELINDA,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Captain  Owen's  'Voy- 
ages.' Maleenda,  is  a  port  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  in  ahout  3*  S.  lat  and  40^  E.  long.  It  derives  its 
chief  title  to  notice  from  the  first  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  north  as 
this  place,  where  he  got  a  pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct 
his  vessel  to  India.  Gama  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  sea-shore»  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  con- 
sisting of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  handsome 
rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time  evidently 
a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portuguese, 
under  Don  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  took  possession  of  this 
place,  and,  about  twenty-three  years  later,  they  occupied 
Mombas  also ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  much 
superior,  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  is  not  known  when 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese;  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner 
it  was  lost  by  the  Arabs ;  but  when  Captain  Vidal  visited 
the  place  in  1824,  be  found  that  the  territories  of  the  antient 
kingdom  of  Melinda  were  totally  occupied  by  the  Galla,  a 
savage  nation,  which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as 
Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  Captain  Vidal  found 
nothing  but  ruins,  and  he  thinks  that  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Galla  in  their  wars  against  the  Arabs,  who 
possessed  and  still  possess  most  of  the  ports  along  this 
coast.  i(hfen'%  Narrative  qf  Vbyagei  to  explore  ifie  Shore* 
of  Africa^  ^c.) 

MELl'PHAGA.    [Mkliphaoidjk.] 

MELIPH  A'GlDiS  (Honey-suckers),  a  family  of  Tenui- 
rostral  birds.    [Tbnuisostres.] 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paner  *  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  tne  Orders  ana  Families  of  Birds '  (Linn.  Trans., 
vol.  XV.),  thus  generally  refers  to  the  Meliphagida.  '  That 
extraordinary  group,  the  existence  of  the  much  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  for  which  there  was  consequently  no  place  in  his 
system,  occupies  a  prominent  and  important  situation  in  the 
ornithological  department  of  nature.  Chiefly  confined  to 
Australasia,  where  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  multitude  of  species, 
they  find  a  sumcient  and  never-failing  support  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  that  country.  There  the  fields  are 
never  without  blossom,  and  some  different  species  of  plants, 
particularly  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  afford  a  constant 
succession  of  that  food  which  is  suited  to  the  tubular  and 
brush-like  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  birds.  Their 
numbers  and  variety  seem  in  consequence  to  be  almost  un- 
limited. Like  the  Marsupial  Animals  of  the  same  country, 
a  group  to  all  appearance  equally  anomalous,  which  con- 
tains within  its  own  circle  representatives  of  all  the  other 
groups  of  the  Mammalia,  this  division  of  birds  comprises 
every  form  which  is  observable  among  the  families  of  the 
Insessores,  From  the  powerfully  constructed  and  strong- 
billed  Cortidw  and  Orioli,  down  to  the  slender  Merops  and 
the  delicately  shaped  Cinnyris,  evwylnsessorial  group  has 
its  analogous  type  in  this  family.  Their  approach  to  the 
Scansorial  tribe  is  strongly  conspicuous.  The  hind  toe  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  group  is  long,  powerful,  and  appa- 
rently formed  for  climbing,  as  Mr.  Lewin  has  pointed  out  in 
his  generic  description  of  Meliphaga  (Birds  qf  New  Hoi- 
lana).  In  this  point  of  view  they  seem  in  Australasia  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  genuine /¥ct;  no  species  of  Wood- 
pecker,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  having 
hitherto  been  found  in  that  country.  This  strong  affinity 
to  the  Seansores  is  preserved  by  their  forming  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  present  circle,  which  comes  in  contact  with 
that  tribe.  I  have  indeed  some  doubts  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  affinity,  they  may  not  be  even  still  more  inti- 
mately united  to  that  group,  and  form  the  immediate  point 
of  junction  of  the  present  tribe  with  the  Certhiadie.  I 
have  consequently  entered  them  and  their  conterminous 
families  into  the  tabular  series  with  a  mark  of  uncertainty. 
Time,  with  mor»  accurate  examination  of  their  manners 
and  internal  economy,  will  clear  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
these  and  similar  points  of  doubt  respecting  groups  so  inte- 
resting. The  followmg  facts  however  are,  I  think,  suf- 
ficiently decided,  namelv,  that  the  three  groups,  the 
PromeropidtB,  MeljphagiMt  and  Nectariniadw,  constitute 
distinct  and  prominent  divisions  in  the  tribe,  of  which, 
P.  C^  No.  M2. 


by  that  p;enerall^  stronger  and  more  perfect  conform- 
ation which  distmguishes  them  from  tne  more  typical 
families,  they  form  the  aberrant  groups;  that  they  are 
united  among  themselves  by  general  affinities;  and  that 
they  connect  the  tribe  on  each  side  with  the  conterminous 
tribes  that  approach  it,  that  is,  with  the  Seansores  at  the 
one  extreme,  and  with  the  Fissirostres,  where  we  first  en- 
tered on  the  order,  at  the  other.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  of  Birds,  vol.  i.),  after  ob- 
serving that  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
tongue  of  the  African  Sun-birds  ( Cinnyrides),  states  that 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  had  discovered  that  the  type 
among  the  Australian  Honev-suckers  (Meliphagida)  which 
represents  the  TrocMlida,  has  the  tongue  constructed  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  those  bir^.  *  This  brings  us,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Swainson,  '  to  the  second  description  of  exten- 
sible, or  rather  of  suctorial  tongues,  and  which  is  of  a  form 
almost  peculiar  to  the  honey-suckers  of  Australia  and  its 
islands.  In  these  birds  the  tongue  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sible as  in  the  Trochilid^e,  being  seldom  more  than  half  as 
long  again  as  the  bill ;  nor  are  the  bones  of  the  os  hyoides 
carried  back  upon  the  skull,  as  in  the  woodpeckers  and 
humming-birds.  Nevertheless  the  structure  appears  espe- 
cially adapted  for  suction ;  the  form  of  the  lower  part  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  birds,  but  the  end  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  fibres  or  filaments  exactly  re- 
sembling a  painter's  brush.  Lewin,  who  drew  and  described 
these  birds  m  their  native  region,  has  figured  the  tongue  of 
the  warty-faced  honeysucker  (Meliphafi^a  Phrygia)  (Birds 
cf  New  Holland,  pi.  4),  and  describes  the  bird  as  sometimes 
to  be  seen  '  in  great  numbers,  constantly  flying  from  tree  to 
tree  (particularly  the  blue  gum),  feeding  among  the  blos- 
soms by  extracting  the  honey  with  their  long  tongues  from 
every  flower  as  they  passed.*  What  will  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  to  the  scientific  naturalist  is  the  fact  that 
some  birds  of  this  meliphagous  group  are  actually  wood- 
peckers, and  yet  retain  the  typical  structure  of  the  tongue 
of  their  own  natural  family.  The  same  observer,  speaking 
of  the  blue- faced  honey-sucker,  describes  it  as  being  '  fond 
of  picking  transverse  holes  in  the  bark,  between  which  and 
the  wood  it  inserts  its  long  tongue  in  search  of  small  in- 
sects, which  it  draws  out  with  great  dexterity.'  Now,  as 
Lewin  describes  this  bird  as  a  honey-sucker,  we  must  con- 
clude, until  facts  prove  otherwise,  that  it  has  the  filamentous 
tongue  of  the  honey-suckers,  but  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  spearing  insects,  but  of  catching  them  by  means 
of  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  filaments,^a  mode  of  cap- 
turing its  prey  by  no  means  improbable,  provided  the  insects 
are  of  small  size.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
the  food  of  the  Meliphofrida,  several  of  which  are  as  large 
as  a  thrush,  and  three  or  four  much  larger,  is  restricted,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  humming-birds,  simply  to  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  They  indeed  feed  upon  the  honey,  but,  as 
Lewin  declares,  combined  with  the  numerous  small  insects 
lodged  in  most  of  the  flowers,  which  they  extract  in  a  dex- 
terous manner  with  their  tongues,  peculiarly  formed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  clear  however,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  that  birds  which  are  attached  to  the  secre- 
tions of  particular  trees,  as  are  many  of  the  MeliphagidiP, 
can  only  enjoy  their  favourite  food  for  a  comparatively  short 
season,  that  is,  while  the  tree  or  plant  is  in  blossom.  They 
must  therefore  either  feed  at  other  times  upon  small  insects 
or  upon  fruit.  The  two  first  habits  we  have  shown  them  to 
possess ;  and  the  last,  that  of  devouring  fruits  also,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  yellow-eared  honey-sucker  of  Lewin,  who 
remarks  that  *  in  the  winter  season  these  birds  have  been 
seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  berry  of  the  white  cedar  in 
great  numbers.' 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Meliphagidce  the  first  family  of 
the  tribe  Temdrostres;  and  he  thus  characterizes  these 
Honey-suckers : — 

Bill  the  strongest  in  this  tribe  ( Tenmrostres),  having  the 
mandible  distinctly  notched.  Fset  large,  strong ;  the  hinder 
toe  much  developed.  Tongue  extensible,  generally  ending 
in  a  bunch  of  filaments. 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  placed  by  this 
author  under  the  MeliphagidsD. 

Genera.    Meliphaga.    (Lewin.) 

Bill  moderate  or  short,  weak ;  the  under  mandible  not 
thickened.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  the  inner  the  shortest. 
Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Tongue  bifid ;  each  divisioc 
ending  in  numenmi  filaments.    (Sw.)  .     .^ 

Vot.  XV--M 
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Subgeocra:— Afrfii)Aa°'a.     (Example.  Meliphaga  bar- 

tola.'     '  Oil.  Dor./  pi.  57,  «nd  M.  Autlralariana.)     Ptilclii 

(8w.).  leading  to  Glycijitula.  (Bxampti;, '  Lew.  Bda..'  pi.  S.) 

Zaathomiza    (S«.).      ( Example,     Zanthumiza    I^rt/gia, 

8h«w.  "Zool.  of  N.  M.,' pi. 4, llic teDuitoairal  tjpe.)   Anlho- 

■'  "      ■    -■*      "  "        '  ■"-  ■  jri,]  (,pe.    (Ej, 

"Vojagc'pL  6.) 

Gljciphili.    (8w.) 

Habit  of  Meliphaga.     Bill  either  ahorter  or  tliglitl; 

longer  tlian  lh«  head ;  tho  nolrh  in  tbe  upper  mandible  fur 

lemoxed  from  the  lip.     Tongue  rather  nhorl,  lerminated  by 

ninneroui  Blamenls.     The  (hinl  and  Ibrec  following  quilii 

longett  and  nearly  equal.    Lateral  toet  equal.     Tatl  even. 

(Bw.) 

(Example,  Q./Ulvi/ron*.     Lewin,  N.  H.  Bird*,  pi.  22.) 

AntbomiiB. 
Habit  of  Meliphaga.     Bill  rather  ahort      TonguM  T 
Wing*  much  rouudoa;  all   ibe  quilU  more  or  lesi  termi- 
nating in  points.     TmI  forked,    l^lerml  toe*  equal.    Tbe 
fi«iro«tral  type.  (Sw.) 

Examplv,  A.  cteruloeephala.     ('  Mil*.  Citil.,'  i^  pi.  S.) 

LeptoRloHUB.     (S*.) 

Habit  of  Cinmfrit.     Bill  remarkably  long,  alendcr,  and 

curved.     Tongue  retraclilo,  long,  bi furcated  as  in  Trochilu*. 

Lateral  toes  uatquaL     Tail  nearly  even.     The  Icnuirostrsl 

lyw.    (Sw.) 

Example,  L.  cucullalut.    {'  Ois.  Dor^'  pL  60.) 

PtHoluna.  (S«.) 
Bill  much  lengthened,  alighlly  curred ;  the  upper  man- 
dible dilated,  and  folding  over  the  bate  of  the  under;  the 
tnargini  of  both  inflected  towardi  tbeir  tips.  No*lrilt 
lengthened;  the  aperture  linear.  ^I'n^j  moderate,  rounded; 
tbe  flnt  quill  (purioua ;  the  four  next  very  broad  at  tbeii 
baie,  ana  emarginatu  at  Ihe  inner  web.  Lateral  clawt 
unequal.  Tuil  rery  long,  graduated ;  Ihe  middle  fealben 
lax  and  narrow.    Tbe  rasorial  type.    (Sw.f 

Example,  P.  CapenM.  (Le  VailU  '  Af.,'  vi.,  pi.  297, 
288.) 

Manorhina.    (VieiU.) 

Sill  thort,  robuit ;  tbe  under  mandible  thirhened :  oilmen 

arched,  and  much  elevated   from   the   base,  considerably 

comprcMed  its  whole  length;    eommisiure  curred;  upper 

niandibte  notched  near  tbe  tip. 

Example,  M.  viridii.     ('  HI.  of  Om  ,'  pi.  78.) 

Subgenera: — Gymophryi  (Gymnophry* ?)     (Sw.). 

ample,  O.  torqaalu*.     (Lewin.  •  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  iJ.) 

dupiarut  (8w.>.     (Example,  E.  bicinctju.) 

Entomiza.    (Sw.) 

Bill  alrong,  moderate ;  culmen  much  elevated.     yiMtrili 

large,  naked ;  the  aperture  larj^e,  aval,  and  placed  in 

middle  of  tbe  bill,  at  tbe  k'nnioaliun  of  the  naked  n 

brane;    culmen  obluie,  ranvex.     Krunlal   feathers  bi 

compact     Hind  loe  and  elaif  \eiy  large,  and  aa  long  as  the 

middle  toe. 

EiuuDple,  E.efa»olii.    (Lewin, '  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  4 

Philedon.    (Cuv.) 
Culmen  sharp,  carinated.     Head  and  face  naked.    Front 
with  an  elevaleu  protuberance.     Hind  loe  and  elate  shorter 
than  the  middle. 

Example,  P.  cormadalu*.    (While's  '  Voy.,'  pi,  IC.) 

Myiomels.  (Horst  and  Vigan.) 
Bill  with  both  mandibles  very  considerably  curveil ;  tbe 
■ides  broad  and  much  compressed.  Tongue  and  notlrils  as 
in  Meliphaga.  Wingt  lcni;lhened;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  quilU  equal.  Till  short,  ercii.  Middle  toe  much 
loniter  than  Ihe  hinder  ;  lateral  too*  equal. 

Example,  M.  rardinali*.  [Lewin,  '  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  19.) 
Mr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  this  can  be  the  fifth  sub- 
genus of  Meliphaga  t  or  an  aberrant  M'tilhreplet  T 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  HonBeld,  in  their '  DitscrLplion  of  the 
Australian  Birds  in  Ihe  Collection  of  the  iJnncan  8ociety,' 
after  remarking  on  the  lhen(1826)  imperfect  slate  of  know- 
ledge with  reprd  to  ihii  group,  and  the  constant  influx  of 


new  species  fh>m  New  Holland  and  the  Auslnlian  Island^ 
observe  Ibat  the  then  known  species  exhibited  five  prv 
minent  modiSealions  of  form,  according  to  Ibe  varialii>n 
cbietly  of  the  cbaractert  of  tbe  bill  and  tail,  and  that  tbct 


s  should  become  n 
s  that  the  sections  I 
out  miglit  justly  be  considered  genem,  and  the  higher  group 
be  denominated  Meliphagina.  'When  this  subdivision 
takes  place,'  say  our  authors  in  conclusion,  '  the  section 
which  stands  first  in  our  text  may  be  consiitered  the  true 
Meliphiga.'  The  Meliphaga  Kovtr  Hollandia  will  fann 
the  type.  It  may  he  thus  characterised: — Bill  tatht'r 
slender,  subelongate  ;  the  culmen  arched,  subcultrated  at 
the  base ;  nnttrili  longitudinal,  linear,  very  narrow,  coveri-d 
above  by  a  roembrone,  and  exceeding  the  middle  of  the 
bill  in  length.  Tongue  furnished  at  the  apex  with  manv 
bristles.  Inngt  moderale,  somewhat  rouiuicd ;  first  quill 
short ;  second,  third,  and  fourth  (which  last  U  longest)  gra- 
dually  longer;  the  Hiird  and  fifth,  tbe  second  and  si.vtb. 
equal:  external  beards  (pogonice)  of  the  third  to  tbescTvuih 
Inclusive  widest  in  the  middle.  Tail  subelongate,  roundol. 
Fiel  rather  slmng ;  hajlux  subelongate,  strong ;  actotaniCi 
icutellated. 

Example,  Meliphaga  Nova  Hollandio!. 

Mr.  Caley  says,  '  This  bird  is  most  freoucntly  met  with  in 
the  trees  growing  in  scrubs,  where  the  difietcnl  species  uf 
Banhtia  are  found,  the  flowers  of  which,  I  have  rcasun  1o 
think,  aflbrd  It  a  sustenance  during  winter.  In  the  summer 
I  have  shot  it  when  sucking  the  Howers  of  Leptotprrmum 
Jlavetceni.    In  tbe  scrubs  about  Paramatta  it  is  very  com- 


■•  ta  »*  Ifen*  iflfes  Mhsw  t  ll)s  Ub  I  «a  |M**ii<ukt«l  with: 


HiUrhil*  N«a  KolludiB. 


Tail  rounded,  bill  rather  long  and  slender. 
Mtl.  Novce  HoUandice,  Auttralatiana,  aud  melanopt. 


Tail  nninded;  hilt  rather  shorter,  and  rather  etruig. 


Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short,  strong.     fMelithreplui  of 

Vieillot  ?) 

Mel.  ehryiopt,  lunulata,  itidi*tinela,  and  breriroetrit. 


TaU  equal,  bill  rather  slender  and  longer. 

Mel.  tenuiroitrit.fulvifront. 

The  other  genera  recorded  by  Mr,  Vicars  and  Dr.  Hor»- 

Held  are  Mi/taniha  (V.  and  H.),  Anthochtera.  TropidorMrri- 

cAiu  (V.  and  H.>,  Serieulu*  (Sw.),  Mimela  (ICing),   A^- 

phodet  (V.  and  H.),  and  ^maloThinu*  (Honf-J. 
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ME'LTTA,  Dr,  Leach*9  name  for  a  genus  of  Ampbipod- 
0U8  crustaoeana  generally  found  bcueatn  stones  on  tne  sea- 
shores. 

Example,  Meliia  palmaia.  Cancer  palmatus^  Montagu. 
Colour  blackish;  antennsa  and  feet  annulated  with  pale 
greyish. 


MeliU  p«lmaU,  enlaifed. 

MEUTiB  A.  Tbis  term  is  employed  by  Peron  and  Blain- 
ville  for  a  group  of  Medusidse,  by  Lamarck  and  Lamouroux 
for  Polypiaria*  analogous  to  Isis  and  Gorgon ia«    [Poly- 

PI  ARIA  OORTICIPSRA  1 

M  ELITH.RE  PTIJ  S.    [MELiPHAGiDiE ;  Soui-M anoa.] 

ME'LITO,  SAINT,  was  bUbop  of  the  church  at  Sardis 
in  Lydia,  in  the  second  century.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom 
St.  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Rev*^  iiu  1-6 ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  not  supported  by  any  antient  writer,  and  it  is 
also  improbable  on  aocount  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopate  of  Melito. 

By  rolycrates,  bishop  of  EphesuSi  in  the  second  century, 
be  ifl  called  '  Melito  the  Eunuch,'  probably  because  he 
lived  in  celibacy,  in  order  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office :  the  same  writer  adds,  that  he  was  guided  in 
all  his  conduct  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Euseb., 
HisU  Ecc.t  T.  24.)  Tertullian,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  praises 
his  eloquent  and  oratorical  genius,  and  says  that  lie  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet.  Yet  bo  has  been 
charged  with  heterodoxy ;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than 
the  titles,  or  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  titles,  of  one 
or  two  of  his  works. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  them.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  it 
ever  reached  his  hands.  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  an 
extract  from  this  apology,  places  it  in  a.d.  1 70 ;  Tillemont 
assigns  to  it  the  date  of  1 75 ;  Basnage  and  Lardner,  that  of 
J  77. 

Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged.' This  is  the  earliest  catalogue  of  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  obtained, 
as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had 
travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  It  contains  all  the  books 
at  present  received  as  canonioAl,  esoept  Nehemiah  and 
Esther^  of  which  the  former  is  probably  included  under 
*  Esdras  *  (Ezra).  The  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon  *  are  also 
called  '  Wisdom.* 

Melito  wrote  a  book  on  Easter,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
praserred  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  Laodicea  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast 

All  his  other  works  are  lost;  but  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them, '  Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John,* 
Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  canonical,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle  John. 

(Eusebius,  Hut  Ecc^  iv.  26;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir, 
Uluat ;  Du  Pin's  Bcc.  Hist^  cent.  2 ;  Cave's  Lives  qf  the 
liitheri^yoh  i.,  p.  179 ;  lArduer's  Credibility^  part  u.,  c.  15.) 

MEUZCyPHILUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Insessorial  birds.    [Mbrulidjc ;  SYiviADas] 

MELLILITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized.  Pn* 
mary  form  a  square  prism.  Scratches  apatite.  Colour 
reddish  or  greyish  yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent. 
Specific  gravity  3*24  to  3*28. 

Fuses  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  greenish  glass ;  the  powder 
gelatinises  in  nitric  acid.  Found  at  Tivoli  and  Capo  ai  Bove 
near  Rome. 

Analysis  by  Carpi :— Silica,  38* ;  Lime,  19*6 ;  Magnesia, 
19 '4 ;  Alumina,  2'9 ;  oxide  of  Iron,  12*  1 ;  oxide  or  Man- 
ganese, 2* ;  oxide  of  Titanium,  4* 


MELLITE.  Hfmey-Stone.  Occurs  nodular,  granular, 
and  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  honey-yellow, 
orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous. 
Translucent ;  transparent.  Specific  gravity  1*597.  In  the 
flame  oT  a  candle  it  becomes  white  and  opaque.  When 
more  stronglv  heated  it  becomes  black  and  falls  to  powder. 

Found  at  Artern  in  Thuringia,  in  bituminous  wood. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth :— Mellitic  acid,  46;  Alumina,  16 ; 
Water,  38. 

Mellitic  Add  was  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  mellite,  which 
is  a  mellitateof  alumina ;  this,  when  digested  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  the  alkaline  melli- 
tate  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  by  which 
mellitate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  this  treated  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  mellitic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needle- 
form  crystals.  Neither  nitric  nor  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces '««ny  effect  upon  it,  but  it  undergoes  some  change 
when  heated  with  alcohol. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Pelouze  this  acid  consists  of-^ 


One  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
Four  equivalents  of  carbon 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen 


1- 
24- 

32- 


Equivalent    •     57* 

MELLI'VORA    [Ratbl.] 

MELLON,  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon,  discovered 
by  Liebig,  and  which,  like  cpno|[en,  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  in  different  proportions,  is  considered  as  a  compound 
radical.  When  dry  sulphocyanogen  is  heated  to  redness  in 
^k  retort,  it  is  decomposed ;  there  are  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  there 
remains  a  substance  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is 
mellon. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  has  a  yellow 
colour ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acids ;  but  it  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  with 
the  last  mentioned,  ammonia  is  evolved.  Mellon  decom- 
poses the  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
when  fused  with  them,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphocyanogen 
being  evolved.  When  heated  with  potassium  it  forms  mel- 
lonuret  of  potassium,  which,  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  nitric,  hvdrochlorie^  or  sulphuricacid  being  added  to  the 
solution,  hyaromellonic  cid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  as  a  dirty  white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  becomes  vellow  on  drying:  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  weax  acid  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Mellon  is  composed  of— 


Six  equivalents  of  carbon 
Four  equivalents  of  aiote 

Equivalent 


t     • 


36 

56 

92 


and  this,  with  one  eouivalent  of  hydrogen  =  1,  fi^rms  1 
equivalent  of  hydro  mellon  ic  acid  =  93. 

MELMOTH,  WILUAM.  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
born  in  1666,  died  in  1743.  The  work  by  whidi  his  name 
is  known  is  '  The  great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,'  a 
book  of  which  the  author  was  not  known  till  after  his  death, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  the  first  earl  of  £g- 
mont.  Nichols  mentionst  in  his '  Literary  Anecdotes,*  that 
since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  time  above  100,000  copies 
of  this  work  had  been  sold. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  sen  of  the  above,  born  in  1 7 1 0, 
died  in  1799,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs* 
Ogle.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  though  not  edu- 
cated at  either  University*  and  his  translations  of  the  Epistles 
of  Pliny,  those  of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on 
Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  English  language.  These  translations  are  made 
in  an  easy  and  pleasing  but  rather  diffuse  style.  He  was 
the  writer  of  '  FitsOsborne's  Letters,  containing  disserti^ 
tions  boUi  moral  and  literary.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  Memoirs  of  his  father.  Both 
Birch  and  Warton,  the  former  in  his  life  of  Tillotson»  tbo 
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latter  in  a  note  on  Popo*i  worki,  nienlion  Melmotb'f  trana- 
idtions  with  ibe  highMt  proUe.  He  also  wrutea  poem  on 
Ariueand  Retired  Life,  in  Dv'tNle^'s  'Collection,*  which  is 
ch. I tac tensed  liy  Mnouih  versiAratiun  and  sound  morality. 
(Chalmers  s  Btographcal  Dteiionary;  Nichob's  Literary 

MKLO  (Malarolo^*y),  Broderip*8  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Voiuta.    rVoLUTA.] 

MELOBE'SIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria,  proposed  by  La- 
mouruux.  The  small  porous  plates  of  this  stony  substance 
are  atiache<l  to  the  leaves  of  marine  plants. 

MELOCRrNUS,  a  genus  of  Crinoidea«  employed  by 
Goldfuss  in  his  *  Fetrifacta  Europv '  for  some  fossils  of  the 
tranMtion  limestone.  It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  as 
British.    rExcai?riTK.1 

MELODRAMA.    [Enolisr  Drama,  p.  409] 

MELODY  iiuk^ia),  in  music,  is  Air  or  Song^a  suc- 
cession of  single  diatonic  sounds,  in  measured  time. 

Melody  and  Air  are  synonymous  terms  in  modem  music, 
whatever  their  difference  may  have  been  in  that  of  antient 
Greece;  we  therefore  shall  add  but  little  to  what  we  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  under  the  word  Air,  to  whieh 
the  reader  is  particularly  referred. 

The  question — which  exercises  most  influence  over  the 
mind,  melodv  or  harmony?  has  often  been  asitated,  Rous- 
seau taking  the  lead,  who  certainly  has  treateu  it  eloouenfly, 
but  inconsistently,  acting  the  part  of  advocate  on  botn  sides, 
and  on  each  refutes  himstelf.  He  seems  to  admit,  and  thus 
to  agree  with  Mctastasio,  that  music  is  a  kind  of  language, 
but  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  like  every  other  language,  it 
can  only  affect  thote  who  understand  it  by  either  studying 
its  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  few,  or  by  frequently 
hearing,  and  thus  becoming  empirically  acquainted  with  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  many.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  simple  mustr,  that  is,  melody,  like  simple 
language,  makea  most  impression  on  the  unlearned  majority, 
because  easily  understood ;  while  complex  music,  namely, 
harmony,  like  high- wrought  rhetoric  excites  more  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  the  instructed  minority,  who  enter  into  its 
combinations  and  perceive  all  its  relations.  Melody  and 
harmony  may  be  said  to  generate  each  other,  the  one 
being  a  selection  of  single  sounds  from  a  harmonic  source, 
the  other  a  unton  of  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously 
heard.  Thus  both  are  closely  connected;  and  Dr.  Burney 
has  remarked,  that  after  melody  and  harmony  have  been 
heard  together,  nothing  can  compensate  for  their  separa- 
tion. 

MBTOE  VESICATCRIUS.    [CAJfTHARis.l 

MBLOGALLIC  ACID.  The  inference  to  this  article 
under  Gallic  Acid  is  a  typographical  error.  It  should 
ha%e  been  Metagallic  Acid.    [Metaoallic  Acid.] 

MBLOLO^THID.C  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insecU  of 
the  section  LameliicorneM,  and  subsection  Fhyliophofi, 
This  family,  of  which  the  common  cockchafer  {Melolnntha 
vmijfons}  IS  ao  example,  may  be  thus  characterised :  labrum 
transverse,  and  in  moat  instances  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle; 
menluro  as  long  as  broad,  or  with  the  length  exceeding  the 
breadth;  aoumtimes  nearly  heart-shape<C  and  sometimes 
square:  the  anterior  margin  either  straight  or  notched  in 
the  middle,  but  without  any  projecting  process  or  tooth ; 
tBandiblr«  strong  and  humy,  and  having  at  moat  but  a  single 
nembrarkOtts  appendage,  wnich  is  situated  in  a  concavity  on 
the  mner  margin ;  the  apex  truncated,  and  having  two  or 
three  deotiruUtions;  laaxills  generally  homy,  and  armed 
in  must  rases  with  Ave  or  six  denticulations ;  antennm  usu- 
ally with  mors  than  three  laroellaled  joints;  all  the  tarsi 
terminated  by  two  clawi,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
a  spine  on  the  under  aide  nemr  the  base,  and  sooMtimes 
di«  id«d  at  the  spvx. 

The  (krotl>  Mvlolonthid9  eoosi«ts  of  three  genera :  Melo^ 
Umtha^  Fhitoimgut^  and  Strtctu  and  some  subgenera  of 
minor  imporiAiire.  Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  ine  genus  Melolontha  the  antennm  are 
ten 'Hunted ;  the  terminal  five,  six.  or  seven  joints  are  lamcl- 
btrd,  and  form  a  large  Cso-like  appendage ;  in  the  females 
the  laaeilaied  joints  Ibrm  a  smalUr  club  than  in  the  males, 
owing  to  their  smaller  sue,  and  also  lo  a  decrease  in  their 
Bumber,  tbera  being  six,  Ive,  or  four ;  the  Ubrum  is  deeply 
eWft  oo  Its  lower  margin ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  fur- 
nisbed  with  a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base;  the 
abdomsa  m  the  male  sex  oltoa  terminales  in  a  homy  pointed 
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mon  eockchafbr  {Melohntka  mJgarii,  Fab.),  of  whidi  there 
is  a  figure  in  the  article  Colkoptbra,  and  the  MeioiontAa 
/uUOf  a  large  species  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  leni^t  h, 
and  which  is  of  a  blackish- brown  colour,  with  irregul.^ 
white  markings.  This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  rare  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 

The  genus  Rhizotrogui  diners  from  MelolonthR  chiefly 
in  having  but  three  lamellatcd  joints  to  the  antennm,  whirh 
are  nine-jointed. 

Rhizotrogut  toUNtialis,  an  insect  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  month  of  June,  and  often  occurs  in  i^reat 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  this  country :  it  very  closelt  re- 
sembles  the  common  cockchafer,  but  Li  of  a  smaller  sixe, 
narrower  form,  and  paler  colour. 

In  the  species  of  Rbizotrogus,  as  in  Melolontha,  the 
claws  of  the  tarsi  are  furnishM  with  a  spine  on  the  undrr 
side  at  their  base ;  but  in  the  next  genus,  Serica^  the  cla«  i 
of  all  the  tarsi  are  divided  at  the  apex ;  the  body  i.^  of  a 
convex,  ovate  form,  generally  has  a  silk-like  appearance, 
and  changes  in  hue  according  with  a  change  in  the  directu^n 
of  the  ligKt. 

SeHea  brunnea^  a  common  insect  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  about  three-eighths  <^ 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  uniform  pale-brown  culo*^  r 
the  elytra  are  rather  deeply  striated,  and,  aa  well  ns  the 
thorax,  thickly  punctured. 

Serica  Ruricola^  another  British  species  of  the  present 
genus,  U  of  a  black  colour;  the  elytra  are  reddish-brown, 
and  have  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black.  This  is  a 
smaller  insect  than  the  last  (being  about  three-twelfths  of 
an  inch  in  length),  and  of  a  shorter  and  more  rounded  form : 
it  also  differs  in  having  the  palni  obtusely  terminated,  and 
not  acute,  as  in  S,  brtmrteuu  This  difference  in  the  forta 
of  the  palpi  is  considered  by  many  authors  of  sufficient 
importance  to  separate  the  two  insects  generieally,  and 
by  these  authors  the  S.  Ruricola  is  placed  in  the  gcnits 
OmahplitL 

The  genus  Serica  is  found  in  all  the  qtiarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  M.  Dejean's  *  Catalogue  des  Col6opttea*  there  ar« 
sixty  species  enumerated. 

In  addition  to  the  fore^ine  three  groupa,  wbieh  nmer 
to  constitute  the  more  typical  MeloUmihiddf^  Latreille  puces 
in  this  family  the  following  six  genera:— 

1.  Doiytu  (LepeL  et  Serv.).  This  genus  oontaina  but 
few  species,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  Brmiil:  ihc« 
have  the  clawa  of  tne  two  anterior  tarsi  bifid,  and  thone  of 
the  other  tarsi  entire. 

2.  Af  ocrodiac/y/iM  (Latreille).  In  this  genus  all  the  join 't 
of  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  all  the  daws  are 
bifid.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  body  is  of  an  ei>f>* 
gated  and  slender  form :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  iht 
elytra,  and  is  contracted  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

Maemdaetylua  tubepinoius,  a  common  insect  in  aooM 
parts  of  North  America,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  n 
length;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  but  covered  wuL 
minute  yellow  scales;  the  elytra  are  of  a  yellowisb-bro«b 
colour,  also  covered  with  yellow  scales :  the  under  parts  *'f 
the  body  are  nearly  white,  owin|^  to  the  dense  clointo;;  « f 
scales  with  which  they  are  furnished;  the  legs  ace  dei-fk. 
yellow,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  About  seven  other  fpn*  •-• 
of  the  present  genus  are  known,  neariy  all  of  which  inbab.: 
South  America. 

3.  Diphur€phaUtiDe)Wi),  The  species  of  this  geoiu  a^c 
eonfinea  to  Australia.    [Diprvckphala.] 

4.  PUctrit  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  The  clawa  of  the  intemse- 
diate  tarsi  uneoual  in  sixe ;  the  larger  of  these  two  pain 
of  claws  are  bifid,  and  all  the  claws  of  the  remaining  ur^ 
are  also  bifid.    Twelve  species  are  known:   they  inbab.t 


5.  CmispM  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  The  species  of  this  lt<niatw 
all  of  which  inhabit  Braiil,  may  be  distinguished  by  ba«  uc 
two  smalt  notchea  near  the  middle  of  the  iiinder  marvw  vf 
the  thorax ;  the  »paoe  between  the  notches  is  teeeifwd  ir.*  -. 
a  notch  in  the  scutellum.  The  antenn*  are  lO-jomte^ 
the  elaws  of  all  the  tarsi,  with  the  exception  of  the  aotcfMc 
pair,  are  uneoual ;  the  larger  claw  of  the  intetnediate  lar« 
IS  entire  in  the  male  sex,  the  other  claws  are  bifid.  1 . 
the  females  all  the  claws  are  bifid.  The  body  ii  com^ 
with  minute  scales,  and  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

fi.  Artoda  (htmch\.  Antennm  10-jointed;  alerfntia  pv^> 
duoed  anteriorljf ;  the  claws  of  the  taimi  unequal  in  the  male 
sex,  and  equal  in  the  Ibmalei,  The  Uiger  datvtof  tbe ar ' 
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are  bifid.  The  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  short,  and  the 
terminal  joint  is  very  large,  and  gToo%'ed  beneath.  These 
insects  are  of  large  size,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
In  the  form  of  the  sternum,  and  structure  of  the  tarsi  and 
claws,  they  depart  from  the  true  Melolonthidee,  and  evince 
an  affinity  to  the  RutelidUs  and  Anopio^nathu  where,  as  in 
the  present  genus,  the  species  have  the  power  of  folding  the 
claws  backwards  against  the  under  side  of  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  tarsus  (like  the  closing  of  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife) ;  and  when  thus  closed,  the  point  of  the  larger  claws 
is  lodged  between  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
joints  of  the  tarsi. 

Areoda  lanigera,  a  common  snectes  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  is  rather  more  tnan  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oval  form  ami  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  green  reflections :  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  thickly  furnished  with  white  hairs. 

There  are  six  other  known  species  of  this  genus:  one  is 
found  in  Guadaloupe,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  South 
America. 

MELON  (Cucumii  Melo)  is  an  herbaceous,  succu- 
lent, climbing  or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  /hi  it  in 
hot  Eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial.  In  regions 
where  most  coohng  vegetables  disappear  on  the  approach  of 
great  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  melon,  together  with 
the  water-melon,  become  essential  substitutes.  The  anti- 
quity of  the  cultivation  of  melons  being  so  remote,  and  their 
dispersion  over  large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  so  exten- 
sive, tlieir  indigenous  locality  cannot  be  traced  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  originals  of  the  varieties  called  Cantaloup, 
from  a  place  of  that  name  about  1 5  miles  from  Rome,  where 
melons  have  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
by  Lucullus.  In  that  country  and  Persia,  melons  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  plentiful ;  and  their  cultivation,  in 
the  open  air,  is  supposea  nowhere  to  equal  that  which  is 
practised  in  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  soil 
is  there  manurea  with  pigeons'  dung.  But  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated at  and  near  Ispahan  differ  very  much  from  the  Can- 
taloups, which  have  hitherto  been  preferred  for  European 
culture.  The  Persian  varieties  are  adapted  to  circumstances 
of  soil  and  climate  which  it  seems  impossible  to  imitate  arti- 
ficially; for  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  exerted 
in  vain  in  attempting  to  produce  fruit  of  these  varieties  in 
full  perfection  with  regard  to  Havour  and  size. 

If  the  roots  be  favourably  situated,  so  far  as  moisture  is 
concerned,  the  melon  will  bear  a  tropical  heat ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  will  not  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air 
beyond  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  range  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature  may  be  estimated  at  between  70**  and 
80**.  The  medium  in  wnich  the  roots  are  placed  should  of 
course  be  more  uniform,  and  about  75*^  of  bottom  heat  will 
be  found  both  safe  and  efficacious. 

The  soil  should  be  a  fresh  strong  loam,  not  too  adhesive. 
The  topsoil  of  rich  alluvial  pasture-ground  is  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  particularly  where-  it  has 
been  overflowed  in  winter.  If  dung  be  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  and  it  must 
not  be  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  a  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  foliage,  which  in  this  climate  would  causo  the 
fruit  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 

Light  is  HO  essential,  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  near 
the  glass,  no  tolerable  degree  of  flavour  will  be  acquired. 
As  much  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  admitted 
as  the  plants  will  endure,  more  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
approaching  maturity.  A  screen  may  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary, but  it  should  be  of  very  thin  texture. 

If  melon  plants  were  not  adapted  for  a  dry  atmosphere, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  day  at  least,  they  could 
not  exist  in  the  parching  climates  in  which  they  naturally 
grow ;  and  therefore  a  free  admission  of  air  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  health  of  the  pUnt  soon  suffers  if 
evaporation  by  the  foliage  is  not  freely  carried  on ;  for  it  is 
found  that  when  it  is  obstructed  by  continued  moist  fosgy 
weather,  disease  commences,  and  mildew  ensues.  The 
regulation  of  moisture  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
melons  are  grown,  under  an  English  sky,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  insurmountable  difficulty.  Covering  the  soil  with 
slates  or  tiles  or  with  clean  gravel  has  been  successfully 
lesorted  to  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  air  in  the  frame 
from  being  at  all  times  saturated  with  moisture  exhaled  from 
tbeioiL  I 


Melons  will  thrive  if  their  roots  are  actually  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  in  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  floating- 
beds  on  which  they  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  they 
find  their  way  through  the  mould  and  its  support  into  the 
water.  But  a  drier  medium  for  the  roots  becomes  essential 
for  good  flavour  in  the  comparatively  close  mode  which  in 
forcing  them  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  from  a  limited  atmosphere  the  temperature 
and  elasticity  of  which  are  so  much  above  that  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

About  four  months  may  be  allowed,  on  an  average,  for 
the  period  between  the  sowing  of  melons  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  The  middle  of  January  is  found  to  be  early 
enough  to  sow ;  and  the  young  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
tender,  that  accidents  arc  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  them. 
It  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  make  successive  sowings, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  replacement,  if  requisite,  and 
also  for  continuing  the  supply  throughout  the  summer.  A 
sowing  for  the  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  April. 
Melons  may  be  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hot  beds 
[Hot- Bed],  or  in  pits  heated  according  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  hot -water  application  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and 
transplanted  into  other  small  pots  when  their  seed-leaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  best  to  put  only  a  single 
transplanted  melon  into  each  pot.  While  this  is  done  in  a 
separate  frame,  that  which  is  intended  for  their  future  growth 
and  fruiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  placing  small 
hills,  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below 
each  sash,  and  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  frame  than  the 
front  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  mould  be  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  before  the  young  plants  are  introduced, 
which  is  to  take  place  when  they  have  made  a  few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added  of 
a  gradually  stronger  nature;  and  ultimately  the  roots  should 
have  a  depth  of  about  15  inches  of  such  soil.  The  soil 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  cold  state ;  and  if  there  be 
no  means  for  previously  bringing  it  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  70^  it  should  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quan- 
tities. When  water  is  required,  it  should  never  be  much 
below  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  nor  should  it 
exceed  78^  It  should  not  be  applied  when  the  air  of  the 
frame  is  at  a  hish  temperature  from  sun-heat.  Shading  is 
necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  any  great  degree  of  power ;  unless  this  precaution  is 
attended  to,  scorching  will  be  induced,  and  the  red  spider 
will  be  likely  to  attack  the  foliage. 

With  regard  to  pruning  and  training  the  runners  or  vines 
of  melon  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  for  filling  the  frame  should  be  made  to  ramify  as  close 
to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently  effected 
by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  latter  when  it  has  made  a  few 
joints,  or  four  leaves  above  the  cotyledons ;  and  the  laterals, 
which  in  consequence  become  developed,  may  be  again  sub- 
divided by  a  similar  process.  Blossoms  of  a  monoBcious  cha- 
racter will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossoms,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  be  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation  till  the  requisite  quantity  of 
fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which  those  shoots  which  nave  only 
male  blossoms  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  afford 
more  space  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruit.  The 
extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  by  pinch- 
ing at  the  second  or  third  joint  above  the  fruit.  The  vines 
must  aftei^wards  be  kept  regulated  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
the  frame  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light.  The  regulation  should  be  early  and  frequently 
attended  to,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  remove  many 
vines  from  the  plant,  or  divest  it  of  much  foliage  at  any  one 
time.  A  piece  of  slate  or  tile  is  placed  under  each  fruit  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  soiL  The  heat 
must  be  fully  maintained,  or  even  considerably  increased, 
as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  free  circulation  of  air ;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  heat  be  allowed  to  decline,  the  plants  will 
become  diseased  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  mildew  or  to  the  red 
spider. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Persian  melons  differ  from 
those  generally  cultivated  in  Europe ;  the  best  account  of 
them  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the '  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.'  It  is  there  stated  that  *  they  are 
found  to  require  a  very  high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  an  extremely  humid  soil.    In  that  country  we  are  told 
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tbat  the  melon  is  grown  m  open  fields,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  6mall  streams,  between  which  lie  elevated  beds 
richly  manured  with  pigeons'  dun^.  Upon  these  beds  the 
melons  are  planted.*  It  is  further  obscr\'ed  that '  the  Per- 
sian gardener  has  therefore  to  guard  against  nothing  but 
scarcity  of  water ;  the  rest  is  provided  for  by  his  own  favour- 
able climate.  With  us  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the 
water,  and  the  heat  are  all  artificial  agents  operating  in 
opposition  to  each  other.'  From  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  those  fruits  to 
that  delicious  perfection  here  which  they  are  known  to  ac- 
quire in  their  native  country,  except  at  the  most  favourable 
period  of  our  season ;  for  if  this  be  chosen  the  two  greatest 
essentials  for  producing  flavour,  a  copious  ventilation  and 
high  temperature,  maybe  frequently  combined  without  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  time  much  counteracted  by  the 
former. 

The  varieties  of  melons  can  scarcely  be  kept  permanent, 
particularly  where  many  are  cultivated,  as  they  hybridise  so 
readily.  One  of  the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
the  Beechwood  melon.  The  Early  Cantaloup,  Windsor 
Scarlet  Fleshed,  Cephalonian,  Green  Fleshea  Egyptian, 
Green  Fleshed  Italian,  Early  Polignac,  and  Golden  Hock, 
are  esteemed  excellent.  Of  the  Persian  varieties  the  Greon 
Hoosainee,  Striped  Hoosainee,  and  the  lar^e  Germek  are 
considered  the  hardiest ;  and  the  Melon  of  Keiseng,  Melon 
of  Nukshevan,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Geree 
Melon  are  the  highest  flavoured.  The  Dampsha  is  a  winter 
melon,  or  one  of  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  for  a  long  time  after 
being  cut. 

(Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden;  Trans- 
actions of  Hort»  Soc,;  Loudon,  Encyclopcedia  qf  Gar- 
dening,) 

MELO'NIA.  [FoRAMiNiFERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  343,  where  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  erroneously  printed  Melonis.] 

MELO'PHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Leptonyx  (Sw.).    The  subgenus  is  thus  characterised : — 

General  structure  of  Fringillaria^  but  the  upper  mandible 
is  notched  near  its  tip.  Hinder  claw  lengthened,  but  rather 
shorter  than  its  toe.  Lateral  toes  equal.  Tail  even.  Head 
crested.    Tertials  not  lengthened.     (Sw.) 

Example.    M.  erythropterus.     (*  111.  of  Orn.,'  pi,  132.) 
[Fringillid£,  vol.  X.,  p.  433.] 
MELOS.    [MiLO.] 
MELPO'MKNE.     [Muses.] 
MELROSE.    [Roxburghshire.] 
MELTON  MOWBRAY.    [Leicestershire.] 
MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  situated  on  the  Seine,  24  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  2S  miles  by  the  road. 

Caesar,  who  mentions  the  place  in  his  '  Commentaries*  by 
the  name  Melodunum,  and  perhaps  Metiosedum,  describes 
it  as  being  *  a  town  of  the  Scnones,  situated  in  an  island  of 
the  Sequana  (Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia( Paris).' 
{B,  G.,  lib.  vii.,  c.  58.)  It  was  taken  bv  Labienus,  Cscsar's 
legatus,  in  his  campaign  against  the  t^arisii.  {Ibid,)  It 
was  a  nlace  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  or 
the  English.  It  was  taken,  aAer  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  governor  Barbazan,  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (a.d. 
1419  or  1420);  but  in  1435  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out 
and  admitted  the  troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  built  on  a  slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  from  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  presents  a  good  appearance,  though  neither  well 
laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  a  large  circular  place,  and 
two  insignificant  promenades.  Of  its  two  churches,  that 
of  St.  Aspais  is  distinguished  by  some  handsome  stained- 
glass  windows.  The  prefect's  residence  was  formerly  a  Be- 
nedictine abbey,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  au  old  castle  on 
the  island,  in  which  the  Celtic  town  stood.  The  population 
in  lb31  was  6604  for  the  town,  or  6622  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  6846.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
cotton  yarn,  printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  guods,  woollen 
cloths,  druggets  and  serges,  leather,  window-elass,  and 
earthenware.  There  are  flour  and  tan  mills,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cattle:  there  is  a  well- frequented  market 
for  corn  intended  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There  is  much 
'and  round  the  town.  There  are  a  prison  or  house 
ion,  a  barrack  lor  cavalry,  aud  a  theatre ;  a  high 
^ee  drawing-acbool,  &c. 


The  arrondissement  of  Melun  has  an  area  of  390  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  57,697;  in  1836,  57./?iM  . 
it  is  divided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  105  communes. 

MELVILL,  or  MALEVILU  GEOFFREY  DE,  of 
Melville  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  in 
the  records  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  when 
he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., '  Vicecomes  meus  de 
cQstello  puellarum,*  that  is  to  say,  sheriff  of  Edinburgh. 
There  was  then  no  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Edinbur^li ; 
none  had  yet  been  constituted,  nor  for  some  time  aAor- 
wards;  and  the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  prin- 
cipally transacted  in  the  castle,  of  which  be  was  said  to  be 
sheriff. 

In  the  same  reign  and  forwards  to  the  year  117],  Mel- 
ville was  lord-justiciar  of  Scotland,'  then  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Scots  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (once  a  part  of  North- 
umberland) long  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  the 
name  of  'Lothian,'  and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar. 
Melville  is  the  earliest  justiciar  of  Scotland  yet  discoverc'd 
in  our  records.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ho 
had  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his  marriage  obtained  tfie 
barony  of  Monethvn  in  the  Meams.  Philip  de  Male vi  11, 
the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Mearns  about 
the  year  1200.  In  1222  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  in  1240  a  joint-justiciar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de 
MontalL 

MELVILLE,  SIR  JAMES,  is  suoposed  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  the  tnird  son  of  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Raith,  one  who  early  joined  the  party  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  after  suffering  from  the  ani- 
mosity of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Young  Melvillo, 
then  about  14  years  old,  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent  by  the 
queen  dowager*s  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France, 
to  be  a  page  of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land. He  appears  however  to  have  rather  continued  in  the 
ambassador's  employ  till  1553,  when  he  got  into  the  service 
of  the  constable  of  France.  He  afterwards  made  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being  well  received, 
remained  there  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  came  to  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  in 
all  his  missions  and  movements.  He  was  a  courtier  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  one  to  whom  a  court  was  the  whole 
world,  and  its  principles  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  sometimes  blames  himself  for  the  unfortunate  temper, 
which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault  with  the  pfx>ceed- 
ings  of  the  great.  All  this  and  much  more  we  learn  fVom  the 
elaborate  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Two  mutt- 
lated  editions  of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  Eng* 
lish,  besides  a  French  translation,  but  an  accurate  edition 
has  been  recently  published  from  the  original  manuscript. 
Sir  James  died  on  the  1st  November,  1607. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  Ist  August. 
1545.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons,  children  of 
Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose ;  and  be  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  years  old« 
his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  154T,  and  his 
mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  care  of 
young  Melvule  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  who  was 
minister  of  the  neighbour mg  parish  of  Maritoun  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560.  The  year  pre- 
ceding this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  re- 
moved from  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  bad 
been  for  some  time,  to  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's.  This  place  he  left  in  1564,  with  consider* 
able  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  the 
languages,  and  repairing  to  the  Continent,  entered  himself  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledcu* 
of  the  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poictiers.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him. 
that  though  a  stranger  and  only  twenty-one  years  of  ai;e« 
he  was  made  a  regent  in  the  college  of^St  Marceon.  f lo 
continued  in  this  situation  for  three  years,  prosecuting  at 
the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law,  when,  on  account  of 
the  political  disturbauces  of  the  place,  he  retired  to  Gene\  a» 
and  was  there,  by  the  influence  of  Besa»  appointed  to  tlxe 
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ehair  of  humanity  in  tHd  Academy,  which  happened  to  he 
then  vacant  When  he  received  this  appointment  he  wa«, 
as  to  pecuniary  means,  in  a  state  of  almost  total  destitution. 
Leaving  his  hooks  and  other  effects  hehind  him,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot  along  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  acoomnany  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing their  destination  thejoint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
not  exceed  a  crown.  The  quarter's  salary,  which  was  ad- 
vanced to  Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved 
accordingly  a  most  seasonahle  relief.  Geneva  was  a  scene 
to  which  Uie  mind  of  Melville  often  recurred  in  after-life. 
It  was  there  he  made  that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  for 
which  he  hecarae  so  distinguished.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  some  of  the  host  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age ; 
hut  above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liherty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour 
which  continued  unabatea  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1574,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends  at  home, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  years.  On  this  occasion  Beza  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that  Melville  was 
'  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  his  erudition,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Greneva  could  not  eive  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  than  by  suffer^ 
ing  herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  bis  native  country 
might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts,' 

It  was  about  this  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  con- 
sisted of  a  noetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  Song  of  Moses,*  and 
a  chapter  oi  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all 
in  Latin,  and  worthy  of  the  disciple  of.Buchanan,*  especially 
his  *  Carmen  Mosis.' 

On  Melville's  trrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1674,  hewi»a 
invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  family  as  a  do- 
mestic tutor ;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by  Melville, 
who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and  preferred  an 
academic  lifb.  He  was  early  gratified  in  this  wish;  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning, 
energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  only  to 
the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He  introduced  im- 
provements in  teaching  and  discipline,  of  great  importance, 
and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils.  His  very 
table-talk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  in- 
structive that  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  was 
afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  used  to  say  '  he  learned 
more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the  school, 
than  by  all  his  commentators.'  It  was  not  however  as  a 
mere  scholar  or  academician  that  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the 
conferences  held  with  the  parliament  and  privy-council  on 
the  then  much  agitated  subject  of  church  government.  To 
him  is  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at 
that  time  and  the  establishment  of^presbytery,  and  he  com- 
tnonly  went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopomastix,  or 
the  Scourge  of  bishops.  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  re- 
markable. On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  acauainted 
with  his  temper  could  bear  without  apprehension,  Melville 
replied,  '  Tush,  man  t  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in  it  Let  God 
be  praised ;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  V 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities.  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  leading  part  At  the  end  of  the  year  1580  he  was 
translated  from  Glasgow  to  be  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  usual  £eal  and  ability.  Besides 
giving  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
yriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages,  and  his  prelectkms  were 
attended  not  only  by  young  students  in  unusual  numbers, 
but  also  by  several  masters  of  the  other  colleges.  In  these 
scholastic  labours  however  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extra- 

*  la  a  eovy  of  vtnw  iiVhimnil  to  Boehanma,  Melvfllo  calls  him  hb  mtiter  i 
'  Aodreafl  Mel^inos  0«o.  BiMtamouM  uneoeptori  tuu  at  MuMrtim  puvnti,'  To 
v&M  period  thif  aUndM  hoir«TW,  ire  WTe  ao  prielse  inftinutimi. 


ordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Aasembly  in  1582,  he  in- 
veighed in  his  sermon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  court  His  boldness  gave 
offence  to  the  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  cited 
before  the  privy- council  on  a  charge  of  high-tiisason  founded 
on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  made  use 
of  in  the  pulpit.  The  charge  was  not  proved ;  but  being  detelv 
mined  to  silence  him,  the  privy-council  found  him  guilty  of 
behaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  as  his  majesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  Was 
ultimately  intended,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his 
escape,  and  accordingly  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  first  to 
Berwick  and  then  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1585,  when  the  indignation  of  the  king- 
dom having  driven  Arran  firom  the  court,  Melville  returned 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months,  and 
resumed  his  former  station  in  the  university.  His  sincerity 
and  zeal  however  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
of  him,  the  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems 
which  James  thought  the  essence  of '  king-craft.' 

In  May,  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  tho  English 
throne,  Melville  received  a  letter  teom  his  majesty  desiring 
him  to  repair  to  London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him 
and  others  of  his  learned  brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Melville  and  others  went  accordingly,  and  had  various  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  who  at  times  condescended  even  to 
oe  {ocular  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  the  place  without  special  permi&- 
sion  flrom  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  short 
Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of 
contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites  of  the  English 
church  on  the  festival  of  St  Michael,  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty  of  scan' 
datum  fnagnatum,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  first  in  the  house  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  the 
month  of  February,  1 61 1 ,  a  period  of  about  four  years,  when, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wished  his 
services  as  a  nrofbssor  in  the  university  of  Sedan,  he  was 
permitted  to  aepart  the  kingdom. 

In  1620  his  health,  which  had  previously  been  slightly 
impaired,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622  he 
died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but 
under  what  circumstances  is  not  accurately  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  ana  slender 
in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution  and 
great  physical  energy.  His  voice  Was  strong,  his  gesture 
vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order;  and,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  biographer,  '  next  to  the  Reformer  I 
know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland  has  received  such 
important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville.'    (M'Cne's  Life  qf  Melville.) 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy)  is  an  expansion  of  any 
tissue  in  a  thin  and  wide  layer.  Since  the  time  of  Bichat 
[Bichat],  the  membranes  have  been  generally  enumerated 
as  of  three  kinds,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  fibrous, 
which  are  disthiguished  as  well  by  their  physical  characters 
and  their  functions,  as  by  the  diseases  to  which  each  is  pecu* 
liarlv  subject. 

The  serous  membranes  are  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  secretioo,  which  consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
thin  serous  fluid.  In  the  adult  condition  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrata,  they  form  what  are  called  shut  sacs. 
In  each  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  for  example,  which  are 
exactly  filled  by  the  lungs,  there  is  a  serous  membrane,  the 
pleura,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  is  then  re- 
flected on  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  lung;  and  thus 
there  is  enclosed  between  the  surface  of  that  part  which 
lines  the  chest  and  of  that  which  envelopes  the  lung,  an 
extremely  narrow  space,  a  sac,  into  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  secreted.  During  respiration  there  is  a  con- 
stant fViction  between  the  lung  and  the  walla  of  the  chest, 
which  the  fluid,  by  its  lubrication  of  their  surfaces,  renders 
easy.  It  is  the  general  condition  of  serous  membranes,  that 
they  exist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye  {JMi  irherever  there  is  ftiction  between  the 
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iurface  of  an  organ  and  the  cavity  in  wbicb  it  is  contained. 
They  are  adapted  for  this  condition  by  positessing  a  remark- 
ably smooth  polished  surface,  covered  by  a  very  fine  layer 
of  epithelium,  through  which  their  moistening  secretion  can 
easily  pass.  The  basis  of  their  structure  is  a  fine  and  rather 
loose  cellular  tissue,  which  by  boiling  is  at  once  converted 
into  gelatine.  Tho  serous  membranes  in  man  are,  the  ar- 
achnoid, which  is  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  [Brain], 
lining  the  dura  mater,  and  covering  the  brain  and  spinal 
chora,  and  lining  the  %'entricles ;  the  pleurae,  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs  [Respiration]  ;  the  pericar- 
dial serous  membrane,  similarly  related  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  sac  [Heart]  ;  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  abdo- 
minal walls  and  covering  the  abdominal  part  of  the  digestive 
canal,  the  liver,  spleen,  part  of  the  pancreas,  &c. ;  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  forming  the  sac  of  the  testis. 

The  synovial  membranes,  by  which  joints  are  lined,  and 
the  heads  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other  covered,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  serous  membranes,  differ- 
ing from  them  chiefly  in  the  character  of  their  secretion 
and  in  some  of  their  diseases.    [Articulation.] 

A  membrane  very  similar  to  the  serous  lines  the  whole 
vascular  system,  and  forms  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals,  forming  a  closed 
cavity  with  innumerable  ramifications,  and  affording,  with 
its  polished  surface  and  fine  epithelium,  the  least  possible 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  named  from 
their  peculiar  secretion.  [Mucus.]  While  the  serous  mem- 
branes line  all  those  cavities  whose  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact with  living  parts,  the  mucous  membranes  line  those 
canals  and  cavities  which,  in  the  adult  condition  of  man 
and  the  higher  vertebrata,  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  other  inorganic  substances.  The  basis  of  these 
membranes  is  a  compact  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not  yield 
gelatine  in  boiling,  and  whose  areolae  do  not  contain  fat. 
Their  epithelium  is  thicker  than  that  which  covers  serous 
membranes,  but  thinner  then  the  epidermis  covering  the 
skin,  to  which  they  are  in  many  respects  similar.  In  the 
parts  where  they  line  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  generally  beset  with  fine  nervous  papillae ;  in 
other  parts,  numerous  glands  for  peculiar  secretions  open  on 
their  surface  by  orifices  through  which  the  membrane  is 
continued  up  the  branches  of  the  ducts  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  [Gland.]  Nearly  all  the  tracts  of 
mucous  membrane  in  man  communicate  with  each  other: 
they  are,  the  nasal,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose ;  the 
conjunctival,  which  covers  the  front  of  the  eyo-ball  and  lines 
the  eye-lids,  and  opens  by  the  lacrymal  duct  into  the  nose 
[Eye  ;  Lachrymal  Gland]  ;  the  auditory,  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  ear  [Ear]  and  opens  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
digestive,  including  that  which  lines  the  mouth,  oisopha- 
gus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  the  several  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  this  canal ;  the  respiratory,  which  lines  the  lar>'nx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  [Respiration]  ;  the  uro- 
genital; and  the  mammary. 

The  fibrous  membranes  are  those  which  are  chiefly  formed 
of  tendinous  tissue.  They  serve  either  to  form  strong  cavities 
for  the  protection  of  important  parts,  as  the  pericardium,  the 
dura  mater,  the  fibrous  capsules  of  joints,  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  &c.,  or  to  envelop  and  streng^then  certain  parts, 
as  the  periosteum,  fasciiD,  &c. ;  or  they  are  merely  ex- 
panded tendons,  as  aponeuroses.  They  are  tough  and 
inelastic  membranes,  composed  of  the  shining  dense  wavy 
fibres  which  constitute  tlie  usual  structure  of  tendons, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  dense  cellular  gelatinous 
tissue 

MEMBRANI'PORA.    [Polypiaria  Membranacea.] 

MEMECYLA'CEiC  are  a  very  small  natural  order  of 
Polypetalous  Exogens,  consisting  of  a  few  tropical  plants  of 
hltle  interest.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  East  Indies,  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in  habit 
and  foliage  like  Myrtacesc,  with  which  order  they  agree 
in  most  respects;  but  thev  have  anthers  which  in  form 
resemble  those  of  many  MelastomaccoB,  and  the  leaves 
ha\e  no  transparent  dots.  From  the  latter  order  they  are 
distins^uished  by  their  leaves  not  being  ribbed,  and  by  their 
eot)ledons  being  convolute.  In  the  oninion  of  Brown  and 
Chamisso,  it  is  rather  as  a  section  of  Melastomaceo)  than  as 
a  peculiar  order  that  Memecylaceoe  are  to  be  accounted. 
No  useful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 

'cies,  except  to  Memecylon  edule,  an  East  Indian  plant* 
Me  leaTes  are  an  ingredient  in  the  dyee  of  Coromandeli 


according  to  Roxburgh,  and  whose  ripe  astringent  ptilpf 
black  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 


I,  Monrirla  gmiyuieBsi* ;  2.  n  full-bluwii  flower ;  3,  a  ■Unira,  with  fbf  •»■ 
thrr  opening  by  pures  at  the  upper  end ;  4,  •  tnuiiTene  aeolioa  of  •  ripe  ttvtt, 
copied  fh>m  a  fliptre  by  Turpln. 

MEMEL,  River.    [Niemen.] 

MEMEL  (called  Klaipeda  by  the  Lithuanians),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government  oif 
Konigsberg,  in  East  Prussia,  is  situated  in  55°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  21**  5'  E.  long.  It  is  the  most  northern  town  in  the 
Prussian  dominions;  and  being  only  13  miles  from  the 
frontiers  of  Russia,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive  contraband  trade  with  that  empire,  which  has  how- 
ever been  extremely  restricted  by  the  very  rigorous  measures 
employed  by  the  Russian  government.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Dange  (pronounced  Danie),  near 
the  KurischesUaff,  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  channel 
with  the  Baltic.  The  harbour,  which  is  good  and  safe,  u 
defended  by  tlie  citadel.  Before  it  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
73  feet  high,  on  a  sand-hill.  Memel  is  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  commerce;  and  the  number  of  ships  that  an- 
nually visit  it  may  be  taken  at  700  on  an  average,  of  wbicb 
at  least  two-thirds  are  British.  The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are: — timber,  which  is  brought  down  in  floats: 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  wax,  feathers,  and 
yam.  The  imports  are  chiefly  colonial  produce  and  calicoes 
There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-manufactories,  and 
saw-mills.  The  town  was  formerly  well  fortified;  but  ouir 
a  part  of  the  works  now  remain,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
them.  There  are  several  public  offices  and  public  schools ; 
the  churches  are  four  in  number,  vix.  one  German  Lutheran, 
one  Lithuanian  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  owt 
Calvinist.  None  of  the  public  buildings  are  remarkable 
The  town  is  however  on  the  whole  regularly  buili.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1837,  was  9034.  Memel  u 
likewise  the  German  name  of  the  river  Niemen. 

(A.  G.  Preuss,  Beschreibung  von  Preuisen,  8to.,  1835; 
Stein ;  Horschelmann.) 

MEMINNA;  a  genus  of  the  subfamily  AfosMna  (Gra)  V 

[M0SCHID«.] 

MEMNON,  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  '  Odyssey,*  as  the  s»>n 
of  Eos,  or  the  rooming,  as  a  hero  remarkable  for  his  beauts, 
and  as  the  vanquisher  of  Antilochus.  (iv.  188;  xi.  S'il'.i 
Hesiod  calls  him  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  represents 
him  as  the  son  of  Tithonus.  (Th,,  985.)  He  is  sup|}0;»ea 
to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war»  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  Achilles.  In  the  '¥vxoeTacta,  a  Ki»t 
drama  of  ilischylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is  earned 
away  by  his  mother  Eos.  (F^agm,,  No.  261,  Dindorf.)  He 
is  represented  by  roost  Greek  writers  as  king  of  (he  Ethio- 

fians,  but  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  connected  iriih 
^ersia.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22),  Tithonus,  the  fiitlwr 
of  Momnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  tbeTrqjan  vor. 
as  the  viceroy  of  Teutamus,  the  Aiayrian  king;  and  Bfena^ 
non  ereoted,  at  Suie,  the  ptlaoe  vh&eh  wu  eftervftnU 
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known  by  the  name  of  Memnoniom.  Diodorus  also  adds 
that  the  Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their 
oonntry.  Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  sajs 
that  he  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Paus.,  x,  31,  $  6 ; 
i.  42,  $  2.)  iEschylus  also,  according  to  Strabo,  spoke  of 
the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susian,  parentage  of  Memnon  (xv.,  p. 
720):  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  palace  at  Susa,  callra 
Memnon ia,  and  also  says  that  the  city  itself  was  sometimes 
described  under  the  same  name.  (Herod.,  v.  53, 54 ;  vii.  151.) 
The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in 
Susa  till  afler  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in 
name  at  least,  the  representative  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Bri- 
tish Museum,  Egyptian  An tiqui ties,  i.,  p.  267.)  The  partial 
deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  proper  names  affords  us  suffi- 
cient roason  for  believing,  with  Pausanias  (i.  42,  $  2),  that 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Phamenoph,  Pharaeuoth,  Amenophis,  or  Ame- 
nuthph ;  of  which  name  the  Greek  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  '  the  guardian  of  the 
city  of  Ammon,'  or  'devoted  to  Ammon,*  'belonging  to 
Amraon.' 

Memnon  then  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Greece  in 
%'ery  early  times.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manethon 
the  name  of  Amenophis  occurs,  with  this  remark: — *This 
is  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal 
stone.'  He  is  Amenophis  II.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. 

Tliere  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  vocal  statue  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.     At 
sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue,  which 
Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute 
string  (i.  42,  $  3).     Strabo  states  that  he  heard  the  sound 
himself,  in  company  with  iElius  Gallus  (p.  816);  and 
Tacitus  relates  that   Germanicus  also  heard  the  sound. 
iAniUt  ii.  61.)    This  statue  is  identified,  by  the  descriptions 
of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
colossal  statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.    Its  height,  according  to  modern  travellers,  is 
about  50  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those 
'who  had  heard   the  sound.    Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.    There 
is  some  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding  these  inscrip- 
tions, in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.    These  writers  say  that  the  upper 
part  had  in  their  time  fallen  down;  but  at  prosent  the 
upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  thougn  not  in  a 
single  piece.     Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue 
might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo.    With 
respect  to  the  sounds  supposed  to  come  from  this  statue,  it 
is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the   priests.     'Alexander  Humboldt   speaks   of  certain 
sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoko  at  sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to 
confined  air  making  its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns, 
'whero  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  tempera- 
ture is  considerable.    The  French  9acan»  attest  to  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  ob- 
fu;rved  this  phenomenon,  took  advantage  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  contrived,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  to  make 
people  believe  that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the 
colossal  statues.*    (British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.t  p.  266.) 

The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vocal  Memnon  de- 
scribed by  Strabo^  Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.  The  height  of 
the  figure  to  which  the  head  belongs  was  about  24  feet, 
vrben  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum,  9  feet  6^  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy 
of  tlie  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

(Hamilton's   Egwtiaca;   British  Museum^  'Egyptian 

Antiquities;*  Phiklogical  Museum,  No. 4, art  'Memnon.*). 

MEMNON  of  Rhodes  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of 

Artalmius,  the  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygian  and  was  advanced, 

together  with  his  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of  great  trust  and 
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power  by  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  of  Memnon*8  birth,  but  he  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes as  a  young  man  in  b.c.  352.    (Aristocrat,,  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  en* 
trusted  by  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  an  extensive  command 
in  western  Asia ;  but  his  plans  were  thwarted  and  opposed  by 
the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrarv  to  his  advice  that  the  Per- 
sians offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at  the  Crranicus.  After 
the  .defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  Memnon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  western  Asia,  as  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halicarnassus 
in  Garia,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only 
abandoned  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out. 

After  the  fall  of  Halicarnassus,  Memnon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Lacednmonians,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  completely  master  of 
the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  islands  in  the  ^gean. 
He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
l^sbos,  with  the  exception  of  Mitvlene,  before  which  place 
he  died,  b.c.  3.13.  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the 
Persian  cause:  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  thus  have  oompellca  Alexander  to 
give  up  his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions. 

(Arrian;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia. 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  nra. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  have  been  preserved  by  Pho- 
tiiis;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published  separately. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Orellius,  Leip.,  1816.  They  have 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb^  G^doyn,  in 
the  '  Mem.  de  1* Acad,  des  Inscriptions,*  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279- 
333.  Photius  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  eight  books 
of  Memnon*s  History,  nor  with  those  which  follow  the  six- 
teenth book.  (Phot.,  c.  224.)  The  'Excerpts*  of  Photius 
embrace  a  period  from  the  assassination  of  Clearchus  to  the 
death  of  Brithagoras,  which  was  at  least  later  than  46  b.c. 

MEMOIRS,  a  term,  in  its  application  to  a  particular 
species  of  writing,  of  French  origin,  and  in  appearance 
properly  signifying,  as  its  obvious  etymology  would  denote, 
a  narrative  or  account  mainly  or  primarily  intended  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  simply  recording  the  facts  it 
embraces,  or  addressing  the  one  faculty  of  the  memory. 
Perhaps  the  modem  memoirs  may  be  held  to  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  what  the  Romans  understood  by  Commentarii  or 
Commentaria  (see  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  Facciolati, 
Lexic),  unless  when  that  title  was  given,  in  genuine  or 
affected  modesty,  to  writings  of  a  more  artificial  character 
than  that  to  which  it  rightly  belonged.  The  philosophical 
ends,  and  the  gratification  of  the  imagination  ioA  the  taste, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  properly  called  a  history,  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  looked  for  in  memoirs,  which,  when  they  relate  to 
histotieal  subjects,  are  in  truth  not  so  much  history  as  mate- 
rials for  history.  A  common  description  of  French  works  of 
this  kind  is  Mimoires  pour  servir  (i.e.  d  Fhistoire).  Most 
frequently  tooi  but  not  universally,  memoirs  detail  events  in 
which  the  writer  himself  has  been  personally  concerned. 
Very  often  the  work  is  purely  biograpnical,  and  not  histori- 
cal at  all ;  and  sometimes  materials  for  biography  only,  and 
not  a  biographical  work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Sometimes  it  is  neither  historical  nor  biographical,  but  merely 
a  discourse  or  statement  on  some  point  in  science  or  litera- 
ture ;  of  this  kind  are  the  published  memoira  of  many  aca- 
demies (*  Mimoires  de  TAcadimie  des  Inscriptions,'  for 
instance),  and  other  literary  or  scientific  societies.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote  his  amusing 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  word 
'  Memoires,*  which  is  the  title  he  has  given  his  work,  was  still 
so  far  from  being  completely  naturalised  among  us,  that  he 
has  retained  the  French  spelling.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  several  English  memoin — such  for  instance  as  '  Me- 
moires  of  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  I.,'  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  1701 ;  '  Memoin  concerning  the  Affaira  of  Scot- 
land,* by  George  Lockhart,  Esq.,  1714 ;  'Memoirs  of  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,'  by  himself,  1726,  &c.  The  French  lan- 
guage is  particularly  rich  in  those  kinds  of  historical  and 
biographical  matenaU  which  are  expressed  by  the  term 
Mimoires. 

MEMORIAL.    [Annuity.] 
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MRMORY  -A  a  ntme  given  to  one  of  what  are  called  tho 
fiieultMs  of  tlie  mind, — toe  faculty  (as  it  is  otherwi«e  ex- 
passed)  of  remembering  or  recollecting.  The  word  in  usod 
to  deoote  at  the  same  time  the  operation  or  act  of  remem- 
bering, the  itate  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  the  &cuUy. 
as  dulingui&hed  from  the  faculty  itaelf ;  but  thia  last  is  a 
derived  and  by  ht  the  rarer  uae  of  the  word. 

^'hat  ideas  arc,  how  they  are  first  gene^atedt  and  how 
afterwards  reproduced,  are  matters  the  explanation  of  which 
belongs  to  other  articles.  [Idea;  8xnsatio!v;  Associa- 
Tiojv.l  But  when  an  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  mind  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association,  and  there  co-exists 
with  this  idea  the  idea  of  its  having  been  before  present  in 
the  mind,  this  complex  state  of  mind  is  a  case  of  memory. 
We  are  then  said  to  remember  the  thing  (whatever  it  may 
be),  the  idea  of  which  is  thus  present  to  the  mind.  This  is 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 

Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
memory  of  events  and  the  memory  of  things,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  former  case  alone  does  the  idea  of  past  time 
lurm  part  of  the  eomplex  state  of  mind.  This  does  not 
s«cm  to  be  correct.  In  all  cases  of  memory,  in  the  memory 
of  thing*  as  well  as  of  events,  there  ii  (as  has  been  said) 
the  idea  of  the  idea  which  is  now  present  to  the  mind 
having  been  prevent  before.  And  this  idea  U  obmusly 
a  compiox  ide^  of  which  the  idea  of  the  previous  time  and 
the  )dt>a  of  the  interval  between  that  and  the  present  time 
arc  parts.  The  particular  idea  of  past  time,  by  meana  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  his  distinction,  belongs  to 
the  ereht  that  is  remembered,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of  memory.  It  is  the  idea 
of  tlie  e%'ent  having  taken  place  at  a  past  time,  and  not 
(which  alone  h  concerned  wiih  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
memory)  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  this  event  hanng*^  been  be- 
foie  piv>ent  to  the  mind. 

There  i«  a  di»tinction  between  rememberinf^  and  recoi- 
leciing,  which,  though  not  always  observed  in  conversation, 
it  IS  yet  «f)rth  while  to  notice.  The  ideas  thai  are  remem- 
bere«l  either  come  into  tho  mind  without  any  effiirt  on  the 
part  of  the  person  remembering,  or  with  such  cflbrt.  In  the 
first  raM)  the  person  is  more  pitiperly  said  to  remember;  in 
tlie  second  to  recollect  The  eflbrt  of  recollection  may  he 
grnerally  described  as  eonsistin«  in  seeking  out  for  different 
idi'as  which  are  likely  to  recall,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  a^konatioQ.  the  dtmired  idea.  What  these  modes  of  asso- 
ciation are  ha%  already  been  fully  explained  m  two  previous 
anicles  AssiiciATioN  and  Dreams. 

It  w  I II  be  seen  thai  the  thinn;  which  is  essential  to  the  faculty 
of  raeintir)',  and  which  dtstinguislies  it  from  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  that  indeed  which  the  faculty  of  memory  may 
be  said  to  be,  is  the  faculty  of  recognisin/ an  idea  winch 
has  bi»fort*  been  present  to  the  mind,  as  having  been  before 
present.  But  this  faculty  of  recognition  can  never  be  exerci>ed 
until  the  idea  that  is  to  bo  recognised  has  been  intnidueed 
by  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  a^soctatioo.  Thus  the 
principle  or  (as  it  mav  alMi  be  call«d)  the  faculty  of  assocta- 
titin  is  necessary  to  ike  exerrtse  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 
This  pnnciple  of  associatioo,  which,  tliough  neccssarr  to  the 
exercise  of  the  facwlly  ef  memory,  is  yet  only  accidcDtally 
connected  with  that  fccully,  beeoroea  consequently  the  basis 
of  mnemonics,  or  the  art  of  rceol lection. 

The  principle  of  all  systems  of  mnemoniea,  however  rnneh 
thrsr  may  differ  in  complexity,  is  the  same,  and  simple.  It 
H  to  srler  t  a  number  of  obiteU  which,  whether  of  thooi- 
sel«rs  or  by  reas^m  of  the  or^ler  of  selection,  are  more  easily 
rrmembfted  than  those  which  it  is  our  objeet  to  iwasember, 
ani!  to  associate  to  oar  miods  each  ooe  of  the  latter  set  with 
•rmie  ooe  of  the  fewer.  (.He  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
mnemor.M-s  a  the  plan  which  used  to  be  reaoned  to  by  the  aa- 
lient  orattfrs,  of  cvoneriing  in  their  mmda  the  dififateiit 
pArts  of  a  •pecrh  with  diicveot  porta  of  the  building  m  wkieh 
It  was  drill ered.  The  dAffereot  systema of  JfesiorM  rsbbsN-o 
whirh  bate  bern  pot  fnrth  ra  lator  times  are  asove  complex 
aprnmeos  ^ji  the  art.  0(  these,  «r  of  aay  ooo  ef  these,  it  u 
unor  'tm%Mn  to  ri«e  a  deta  M  arvooot  hcfw.  Qtm  of  the 
be«!  kr.  .on  It  that  of  Dr  Grey  (Ldo4.«  I73UI. 
MK%1PH1S.    [EoTrr] 

MEN  A.  JUAN,  the  best  CwAlXmm  peot  ef  the  iftemith 
rpotory.  was  btro  ahfut  141^  at  Cordova,  the  '  afaaa  mpo- 
n  arum  parens,*  as  Ni'Uaa  Antooio  ralfe  it,  oo  oreouot  of 
tts  bummjos  auttf.v^  ospt^.^lly  Laim,  Arabic,  Hetirew. 
oo4  Ca*t»a.aa  or^ts.  AUU/w4;h  Mena  djd  not  shew  an 
•rAaot  kff  e  «f  ktteoi  Lii  he  atia«ie4  hm  twwalyHfaidyoar, 


yet  he  so  quickly  and  fully  stored  his  mind,  both  in  his  natno 
city  and  at  Salamanca  and  Rome,  that  he  was  much  court «d 
by  the  elegant  poet  the  Marouis  of  Santillana,  Don  EDrif{uc 
de  Villena,  the  constable  Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rh\  li- 
sters who  attended  Juan  IL  This  king  appointed  Mc\a 
his  Latin  secretary,  and«  what  is  more,  his  historiographer, 
a  moat  honourable  ofRce,  which  was  instituted  by  Alphvii.** 
X., '  «1  Sabio,'  i.e.  *  the  Learned.'  A  fktal  pleurisv  at 007 « 1 
Mena*8  career  in  1456  at  Tortclaznna,  where  his  fnend  Ux 
Marquis  of  Santillana  erected  a  sumptuous  monument  u 
his  memory. 
Mena*8  chief  performance, '  El  Laberinto,*  or  *  Las  Tre- 
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scientas  (coplasV  >•  ^  didactic  moral  poem  of  the  allegor 
kind,  but  the  scene  is  different  firom  that  of  Dante,  a:  ; 
it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  Italian  poet  also  both  in  metr.i-A. 
form  and  style.    It  waa  published  for  the  first  time  in  1 4'-^ 

Quintana,  a  high  authority  {Poeti.  Seiee.  Intn^iur 
dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity.    Souther,    ^ 
the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  which  the  poem  « «« 
written.    The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  de>f  1  s- 
ble.    He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  possaf;r). 
such  as  the  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  heroCoiide  de  Nkrt.A 
he  observea, '  There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  nod  scar  v  -r 
a  trace  of  feeling'  in  it.      Even  the  erudition  of  t- 
commentator  Feman  Nunes,  which  miut  have  been  prxxi- 
gious  in  his  time,  is  mere  schoolboys*  learning,  aceordic^  ; 
this  critic    If  Mena,  coming  200  years  afttf  Berceo,  is  t 
he  denied  the  titlo  of  the  Spanish  Enniua,  it  is  much  iv  i^ 
regretted  that  his  more  fortunate  and  immediate  succv^^-  r* 
did  not  estimate  his  merit*  and  themselves  imitate  him   - 
making  new  words  and  poetical  forms  or  inHeetions*  wn  .-: 
are  so  eongenial  to  inspiration  and  originality  of  thoi^.- 
and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces  ;  'La  Cocxitur 
in  honour  of  his  patron  and  firiend  Santillana,  and  y^ix  k  f  i.'4 
other  moral  allegory,  *Tratado  de  Vicios  y  Virtudos.*    1 .  • 
latter  was  unsuccessfully  continued  by  Gomez  Maunquc,  P. . 
Giulen  (staled  *  el  gran  trobador,'  probably  of  Segu%u»,  x 
Jeronimo  de  Olivaies,  Knight  of  AU&ntanu     He  alftu  « ' 
*  La  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,'  from  1 420  to  1 435.   Some  tnc^     . 
memoirs  on  noble  families  of  Castile  (*  Libra  dc  Liria^to ' 
and  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  Spanish,  ttall  in  Ms  .  a 
pruperh  attributed  to  him.    Tliis  is  not  the  case  fa*r«r-. 
either  with  the  fir»t  act  or  the  whole  of  *  La  Ce!e»t4i  1 
Tragi-Comedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,'  which  was  begun   . 
Rudni^o  Cota,  and  continued  in  a  different  stvle  by  Kr.. 
de  Rujas;  nor  with  the  anonymous  *  Coplaa  oe  Mui^  -  K  - 
buko*  (a  satincal  eclogue  aj^ainst  Enrique  IV^  i<ui  J.. 
11^  as  Bouierwek  has  hastil>  fancied) ;  nor  the  ajiuci 
i  tary.  which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernaijd. 
j  Pul^rar,  according  to  Mariana  (year  1472  of  his  hiatunt  1  . 
.  the  learned  Sarmiento('Obras  Postumas*).    TbeptJu.  . 

sources  for  Mena*s  biograpbv  are,  Barhiller  Feman  G  sj  • 
I  de  Cibda  Real  (*Centon  fpistolario '),  Valero    Frjir  .• 
Romero  (*  Epicedio  &  Heman  Nunes'),  and  Saoctiua  E 
censius,  the  edjtor  of  the  correct^  edition  of  all  hu  wt  *» . 
which  Lucas  Junta  pobli&hed  at  Salamanca  in  small  i .  - 
in  1 562,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  JIMh,  pub.i-. 
in  le04  at  Madrid,  in  small  Spani^  8vew  by   Reo^.  • 
This  haa  not  however  the  glosa,  or  comment,  at  fr  en . 
Nui^et  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be  confomided  %  • 
the  chronista  Fernan  Perea  de  Gtuman* 

MENAGE.  GILLES,  was  born  at  Angora  (wkert  - 
^her,  a  man  of  consideiable  learning  and  eloquenoe,  br  l*:  -  . 
office  of  Atffcai  du  Roiu  on  the  23rd  of  August,  16 1 3,  a*  ^ 
has  himself  mfofied  ua  in  his  *  Anii-BaiUetJchap.  7 1 ,  «  k.-  - 
he  inveighs  with  do  small  bittemem  against  tho  om;;^ 
of  Badlet,  who.  u&  his  *  Jugemens  des  ScvaBa^*  hmX  i^ 
him  more  than  three  yeais  older  than  be  was  for«;vc:.  «, 
ohaarrea  Manage,  that  the  oMer  I  am,  the  more  resi|««-:    ' 
owes  me.  and  that  Callistratus  the  juriaoQoa«li,    «.4^  *. 
fifth  law  of  the  Digest,  «De  Jura  Uumaaiiatia,*  ba*  aa. . 
*  In  our  stale,  old  age  hath  been  at  all  times  voMr«Ue  . 
our  aneestors  were  wont  to  give  to  old  men  almoat  tbo  »a  .. 
honour  aa  to  magistialaa.'  Manage  bcna  life  by  pf^ct. »   ^ 
aa  aa  advoeala  at  Paria;  but  findina  tbis  wofbaiaiat  d^  : 
aoit  hia  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  bionau  made  aa  a. .  ^ 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  some  liviagi  in  tha  cbwr  ^ 
without  cure  ef  aoula.    He  tbaa  lasided  Ihr  a    t«:»e    a 
the  bmily  of  Cardinal  de  Rati;  but  he  finally  as«aU:»:  -i 
himself  ia  ahouaeof  his  ova  in  thaelotearorKtow  iWau 
which  aooabocaaecalebiated  fa  tho  amamblno  of  m>^  * 
Wtum  whm  fan  oNitiaiwd  tt  fitlHr  amttfi  hMm   ^ 
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the  Wednflsday'efcf&ing  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  hb* 
long  life, — ^hi^  Mereurudet,  as  he  called  them,  from  the 
Latin  name  for  that  day.    A  very  considerahle  range  of 
learning,  an  admirahle  memory,  and  some  wit  enabled 
Manage,  notwithstanding  a  pedantry  which  was  often  ri- 
diculous, to  maintain  his  position  with  sufficient  £clat  as 
the  central  figure  of  these  reunions;  and  he  aUo  made 
some  small  profession  of  gallantry,  both  Madame  La  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  Sevigne  haying  the  honour  of  ranking 
him  among  their  avowed  admirers.    These  social  enjoy- 
ments however  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  great 
many  books,  which  brought  him  a  wide  reputation,  and 
were  highly  applauded  in  his  own  day  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  literary  world,  although  the  satiric  and  contemptuous 
style  in  whicn  he  was  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies;  and  one  unfortunate  perform- 
ance in  particular,  his  *  lUquSte  des  Dictionnaires,*  pub- 
lished in  ridicule  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  for 
ever  shut  against  him  the  doors  of  that  institution,  or  at 
least  excluded  him  from  a  seat  till  he  thought  himself  too 
old  and  infirm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it 
(See  the  account  he  himself  has  given  of  this  aifair  in  his  AnH- 
BaiUet^  ohap.  82.)    Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  most  important:— 'Or igines  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
^aise,'  4tOb,  Pari%  leso,  aflerwards  enlarged  and  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  Diotionnaire  Stymologique  de  la 
Langue  Fran^aisOb'  folk^  1694,  and  9  vols,  folio,  17dO; 
'Poemata  Launa,  Oalliea,  Gr»ca,  et  Italiea,'  8vo.,  Par., 
1658,  and   12mo.,  AmsteU  1687;    *  Observations  sur  la 
Lnngue  Fran9aiae,*  12mo.,  Par.,  16711;   'Origini  della  Lin- 
gua Italiana,*  folio,  Oenev.,  1685;  *  Anti-Baillet,'  8vo.,  Par*, 
1685,  and,  along  with  Baillet*s  'Jugemens,'  4to.,  Amst, 
1 725 ;  a  valuable  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  with  anno- 
tations; and  some  other  editions  of  classical  and  other 
works.    After  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1692,  his 
friends  nublished,  under  the  title  of  '  Menagiana,'  a  collec- 
tion of  his  boB-mots  and  other  remarks  made  in  conversa- 
tion, upon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  his  Dietionavy,  has 
pronovnoed  a  very  high  eulogium,  and  which  is  still  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
of  this  class  of  works.    It  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1693,  the  seeond  in 
1 694 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  published  in  1715, 
and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  learned  editor,  M.  de 
la  Monnoye,  to  four  TolumeSb 

MBNAl  BRIDGE,  across  the  Menai  Strain  where  it 
connects  Caemarvonshiie  with  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  at  the 
rocky  point  called  Ynys-y-Moch  (or  Pi^s'  Island),  situated 
in  the  latter,  is  the  finest  Suspension  Bridge  hitherto  erected, 
and  a  noble  monument  of  the  scientific  skill  ot  the  late 
Thomas  Telford.  Formerly  the  vassage  between  Anglesey 
and  the  opposite  mainland  was  aept  up  by  six  ferries,  the 
chief  of  which  was  oalled  Bangor  Ferry,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  town ;  but  a  permanent  connection,  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  had  been  in  contemplation,  and  various  projects  for 
one  had  been  considered  long  before  the  present  structure 
was  undertaken.  In  1 785  a  petition  for  such  a  bridge  was 
presented  to  parliament,  but  the  scheme  advanced  no  fur- 
ther until  after  the  union  with  Ireland,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  focilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  by  forming  a  commodious  route  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.  Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  accordingly  directed  to  make 
plans  for  the  purpose  in  1891,  and  four  different  designs 
were  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was  for  a  cast-iron  arch 
of  450  fisetspan,  and  rising  150  feel  above  high-vratermark. 
The  measure  was  however  postponed  until  1819,  when  it 
was  again  resumed,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  appointed.  Mr.  Telford  was  then 
instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  roads  from  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  to  Holyhead,  and  also  to  prepare  designs  fat 
a  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait  He  made  two,  adapted 
to  two  several  points :  one  at  the  Swellies,  where  he  pro- 
pose a  bridge  of  three  cast-iron  arches,  each  260  feet  in 
span,  with  a  stone  arch  between  each  two  of  them,  100  feet 
in  span ;  the  other  at  Yny»-y-Mk>oh,  with  a  single  east-iron 
arch  500  foel  in  span,  to  which  latter  he  himself  gave  the 
preference.  The  snl^ect  excited  much  public  attention, 
but  great  donbta  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
the  phut.  In  the  meanwhile  Telford  pnbUehed  his  de^n 
for  Runcorn  BHdge,  with  a  oentie  opening  1000  feet  wide, 
•nd  two  others  of  500  feet  each.  Upon  this  he  wae  directed 
\j  goverBment  to  design  one  on  a  similar  prineiple,  that  is> 
•  suspenelom  biklg%  fee  the  panago  aeroai  the  lieiiM, 


The  site  fixed  upon  by  him  at  Ynys-y^Moch  was  highly 
favourable,  the  opposite  shores  being  bold  and  rocky,  aiid 
allowing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  to  be  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  distance  between  the  supporting 
pyramids  or  points  of  suspension  was  proposed  to  be  56U 
feet,  the  height  of  the  pyramids  50  above  the  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  main  chains  to  be  16  in  number,  with  a  de- 
flection of  37  feet,  their  ends  being  secured  in  a  mass  of 
masonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  the  sup- 
porting piers  or  pyramids  and  the  adjoining  shore,  and  these 
arches,  four  on  the  Anglesey  and  three  on  the  Caernarvon- 
shire side,  being  each  50  feet  in  span.  The  roadway  is 
divided  into  two  carriage  ways,  eacn  12  feet  wide,  with  a 
footpath  4  feet  wide  between  them. 

The  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  voted  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
commence  operations.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1818,  all  the 
requisite  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  labourers  were  en- 
gaged, worksnops  built,  and  the  levelling  for  the  founda- 
tions commenced,  when  such  opposition  was  made  to  the 
scheme,  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  and  amend  their  powers. 
Although  this  occasioned  considerable  delay,  all  the  prepa- 
ratory works  continued  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  new  bill 
received  the  rojral  assent,  July  2,  1819,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  10th  August  following.  The  three  arches  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  side  were  keyed  in  on  January  1 8,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  and  March  25, 1822 ;  those  on  the  Anglesey  side, 
August  31,  September  14,  and  October  3  and  24  of  the 
same  vear.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  iron- 
work for  the  attachment  of  the  main  chains  to  the  rock 
Was  begun  to  be  fixed;  and  in  Jalya  new  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  conferring  {rreater  authority  on  the  commis- 
sioners;  besides  which  tne  Treasury  issued  108,498/.  I8r. 
for  completing  the  bridge  and  paying  the  sam  awarded  by 
the  jury  for  the  purchase  of  Bangor  Ferry.  In  1824  the 
works  were  so  far  advanced,  that  the  only  remaining  diffi- 
culty was,  'How  are  the  main  chains  to  be  put  up?*  a 
question  that  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  doubt,  for 
no  precise  details  had  been  determined  upon  up  to  that 
time,  which  was  so  far  an  advantage,  that  tne  engineer  had 
the  benefit  of  full  consideration  and  experience,  and  many 
mistakes  were  obviated  that  must  have  happened  had  the 
details  been  all  settled  beforehand. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  cast-iron  segments  and 
saddles  were  carried  up  to  the  pyramids ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  April  of  the  year  1825  that  the  first  chain  was  fixed, 
which  operation  was  then  most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
After  the  second  chain  had  been  put  up,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  replace  some  of  the  bars  which  had  been  damaged ; 
and  owing  to  this  it  was  practically  ascertained  that  if  one 
or  more  links  of  a  chain  should  at  any  time  be  injured, 
they  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced.  On  the  9th  of  July 
the  last  chain  was  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the 
whole  of  the  suspended  parts  of  tiie  chains  had  been  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  on  the  2nd  September  the 
suspending  of  the  roadway-bearers  was  commenced.  In 
Janu^,  1826,  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  Monday  the  30th  the  mails  drove  over  it 
for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after  however  (February  6)  a 
tremendous  gale  did  considerable  damage  to  the  iron-work, 
and  repeated  gales  during  the  spring  tended  greatly  to  re- 
tard the  necessary  operations  in  repairs.  But  no  incon- 
venience has  been  since  felt ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  this  noble  structure 
will  last  for  ages. 

With  respect  to  the  eonstmetive  details  and  operations  of 
the  work,  tnose  who  wish  for  such  information  will  find  all 
the  particulars  in  a  large  folio  by  W.  Alexander  Provis,  the 
superintending  engineer,  entitled,  *  An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait  in  North  Wales,'  &c.,  London,  1828. 

All  that  we  add  is  the  following  (as  given  by  Drewry  in 
his  work  on  suspension  bridges) : 

The  weight  of  the  16  main  chains  between  the  points  of 
support,  including  connecting  plates,  screw-pins,  wedges, 
Sects 


The  transverse  ties        • 
The  suspending-rods  and  plat* 
form,  &c       •        •        • 
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Aceording  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  experiment  the  tensioii  on  the 
iron  at  each  point  of  su&pension  is  17  times  iJie  whole  sus- 

Gnded  weight,  or  1094*42  tons.  The  entire  section  of  the 
rs  of  the  chains  is  260  square  inches,  which  would  hear 
7020  tons  without  hreaking;  or  taking  the  sUndord  of  9 
tons  per  square  inch,  the  chains  will  hear  without  any  risk 
(9  X  260  s)  2340  tons,  or  2340  —  1094*42  =  1245*5  tons 
more  than  the  strain  produced  hy  the  weight  of  the  bridge 

1243*5 
itself;  consequently  it  may  safely  be  loaded  with 


V7 
or  732|  tons,  besides  its  own  weight. 

MENANDER  (Mtvav^poc),  a  Greek  comic  poet,  one  of 
that  class  who  are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  B.a  341,  an^  died,  as  some  suppose,  by  drowning, 
B.C.  289  or  290.  According  to  Suidas  he  was  the  son  of 
Diopeithes  and  Hegisirat^,  was  cross-eyed,  and  yet  clear- 
headed enough.*  The  same  authority  says  that  he  was  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  comedies,  of  which  only  fir^;ments  remain,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fertility,  and  although  ihe  most  admired  writer 
of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  times  victor.  His  master 
was  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Monander.  We  learn 
from  Ovid  that  his  plots  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  his 
time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  cbildren*s  books — 

'  PabnU  jucuadi  nulla  «t  tioa  unara  Meaaodri, 
£t  wtlet  hie  poaria  virgiaibaiqna  lci{i.* 

Grid,  aWrt,  U.  370. 

Julius  Cnsar  called  Terence  a  *dimidiatus  Menander,' 
having  reference  to  his  professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian 
dramatist    Plutarch  preferred  him  to  Aristophanes,  and 
Dion  Chrysostomus  to  all  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.,  x.,  1.  69)  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  noti(«s,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment 
|>assed  upon  him  bv  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  we  may 
infer  Menander  to  have  been  an  admirable  painter  of  real 
life.    His  effeminate  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  careless- 
ness in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  copying,  all  point  to  the  man  of 
fashion  rather  than  the  imaginative  poet.    And  indeed  the 
writer  of  what  is  termed  Uie  new  comedy  (that,  namely, 
which  satirised  characters,  not  persons)  had  more  occasion 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher  qualities,  just  as 
the  fashionable  novel-writer  of  the  present  age  had  much 
better  be  a  nobleman  or  a  member  of  parliament  than  a 
philosopher  or  a  speculative  thinker.    It  has  been  observed 
that  there  is  very  litUe  of  the  humourous  in  the  frag- 
menu  of  Menander  which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of 
a  play  by  fragmenU.    Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the 
same  state,  would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  he 
IS  perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  country.  The 
esMntial  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  to  excite  interest 
and  smiles,  not  laughter. 

The  plays  of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  the 
dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity, 
but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  added  to  the  main  plot  sonie 
subordinate  one  Uken  from  a  different  piece  of  Menander: 
thus,  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander 
a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  was  probably  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Athenian  sUte. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the  noble  pa- 
triotism which  characterised  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece : 
and  in  the  time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had 
nearly  extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platssa.    Manners  probably  had 
not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens,  though  the  obscenity 
and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
tolerated.    The  transition  from  coarBcness  of  expression  to 
a  decent  propriety  of  bnguage  marks  the  history  of  litera- 
ture in  every  counliy.    Thtis  the  personal  satire  and  the 
coarseness  which  characterised  the  old  comedy  were  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  Me- 
nander lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a  dramatist,  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  which,  by 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  the 
hitfhest  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  principally  preserved  in 


Athenaus,  Stobsus,  and  the  Greek  kxioograpben  And  gram- 
marians. A  good  critical  edition  of  the  fr^ments  of  Me- 
nander and  Philemon,  by  Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlin 
1823, 8vo.  It  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  plays  of  Me- 
nander may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  evidence  to  the  fact 
of  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.    (Joumai  of  Education,  i.  188.) 

Many  of  the  fragments  of  Menander  have  been  well  trans- 
lated by  Cumberiand  in  the  •  Observer.'  (Suidas.  ed.  Gdi^ 
ford,  p.  2455 ;  Fabr,  BibL  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  455,  ed.  Hailci , 
Encucl,  Meiropoliiana,) 

MENANDER  PROTECTTOR,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  emperor's  body-guards,  whence 
he  derived  the  surname  of  Protector.  {Cod.  Theodos., 
VI.  24.)  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  irum 
A.D.  559  to  AJ>.  582,  in  eight  books,  of  which  consideiable 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  '£clog»  Legation um.* 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus.  The  be»t 
ediUon  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn. 
1830,  together  with  the  fragmenU  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius, 
Patricius,  &c. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
Rabbi,  was  bom  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1604.  He  was  educated 
in  Holland,  whither  his  lather,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  (led 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition.  Al  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor.  Rabbi  Isaac  Usitrl,  as 
preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  synagogue  at 
Amsterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  his  work  en- 
titled '  Conciliador,'  on  which  his  repuUtion  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  accurate  of  Jewish  theologians  cbietlr 
rests.  ' 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
confiscation  of  his  father's  property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  he  betook  himself  to 
commerce,  a  necessity  of  which  he  grievously  complains  on 
^count  of  the  interruptions  which  it  causea  to  his  studies. 
He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  favours  for  his  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  about 
1659. 

Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  erudition  and  moral  worth.  Grotius  testified 
his  respect  for  the  Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  on 
the  most  difllcult  points  of  theology,  and  by  recommending 
hJs  works,  especiaUv  the  'Conciliador,'  to  the  attention  of 
biblical  studenU.  Menasseh  was  strongly  attached  to  Ju- 
daism, and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ. 

The  folbwing  are  his  chief  works  :^ 

I,  •  Conciliador  nel  PenUteucho,'  published  in  Spanish 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
I  ^P^'i^y^l^  Voss,  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1633, 
with  the  title,  •  Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Locorum 
B.  ScnptursB  qu»  pugiiare  inter  se  videntur.'  2,  •  De 
Kesurrectione  Mortuorum,'  Amst.,  1636.  3,  •  l>eCreatione 
Problemata  xxxV  Amst,  1635.  4,  •  De  Termino  Vila 
Libri  111.,  Amst.  1639.  5.  '  Spes  Israelis,'  and  in  Spanisli, 
Esperanza  de  Israel,'  Lond.,  1650,  6,  •  A  Defence  of  the 
Jews    m  England,'  Lond.,   1656.    7,  An  ediUon  of  the 

"SSfr^iH*!!.  "*  ^  ^^^^  ^'o-  Amst,  1635. 
,  MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  in 
1729,  where  his  father  Mendel  was  a  schoolmaster.  Bein^ 
\  T •  »ns'''"c«od  his  son  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  elements  of  Jewish  learning,  though  he  caused  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  others.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Moimonides,  •  Moreh  Nevochim '  (the  guide  to  the 
wanderers),  he  studied  with  such  zeal  that  an  impaired 
constitution  and  a  dUtorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his 
application.  This  work  however  seems  to  hove  strengthened 
his  mental  powers.  In  1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
subsisted  on  the  small  bounties  of  the  memben  of  his  own 
persuasion ;  but  his  mind  was  greatly  improved  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  superior  intdlect.  Israel  Moses, 
a  Jewish  mathematician,  urged  him  to  read  Euclid's  •  £le 

"?If '.v  ^^y^JV} ***"*^  ^'^^  instructed  him  in  Lalin: 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Gumperts.  he  became 
acquainted  with  modern  literature.  He^ived  for  som* 
time  in  a  verv  humble  condiUon,  until  a  rich  sUkmanufac- 
turer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into   his  house  as  ii»- 

h!^IIn?U*'?''*/?H"°-  He  subsequently  became  a  super- 
intendent u  the  factory,  and  wu  ultimately  taken  mto 


MEN  a 

pirtaenhin.  Hn  intimacy  with  Leuing  begnn  in  17S4. 
■ltd  is  Mid  to  have  been  of  llie  greatest  advantage  to  him. 
I'hilocoph^  now  became  hii  favourilo  study,  and  his  first 
work  vaa  his 'Briefs  fiber  die  Empflndant^n'  (letters  on 
the  tenuttons).  He  pubiiihed  other  philosophical  works 
from  lime  to  lime,  and  jraiDei]  a  high  reputation  for  acuto- 
neu  rather  than  fur  originality  of  thought:  his  excellent 
moral  character  aUo  greatly  contTibuted  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  relij^ioui  authority  was  held.  His  'Jerusalem, 
Oder  iiber  ReligioM  Macbt  und  Judenthum '  (Jerusalem,  or 
an  essay  on  the  inlerfereace  of  the  state  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  Judaism)  appeared  in  17S3.  He  had  begun  a 
philosophical  work  entitled  '  Morgenstundeii '  (roorniug 
Lours),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published,  when  he 
rect'lvtKl  Jaeobi's  'Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoia.'  He 
thought  that  Ibis  essay  cbarged  his  friend  I..es6ing  (the  de- 
ceased)  with  Spinozism ;  a  charge  then  much  more  heavy 
than  at  present,  when  many  (lerman  philosophers  are  avowed 
admirers  of  Spinoia.  The  seal  wiih  which  he  defended  his 
friend  by  a  written  answer  excited  him  to  such  a  decree, 
that  a  cotd,  which  Ue  subsequently  took,  was  sufficient  to 
terminate  his  existence  in  1786. 

Ai  an  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  Mendelssohn  is  immortalised;  and  to  au 
him  full  justice,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  of  his  works,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  languare :  this 
is  his  '  Phndon.'  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
held  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.  The  characters 
are  taken  from  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
descriptive  parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original.  The 
Jewish  philosopher  however  has  made  Sooratex  produce 
new  arguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  hy  his 
disciple  Plato;  tbio  king  these  new  arguments  better  adapted 
to  the  conviction  of  modern  re&ders.  The  following  is  his 
principal  and  indeed  his  only  peculiar  ar)^ment,  the  rest 
of  the  dialogue  being  employea  in  its  defence,  and  in  ei- 
pressions  of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For 
every  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a  state  of  the 
changeable  thing  prior  lo  its  change ;  secondly,  Ibe  state 
that  lullows  the  change;  anil  thirdly,  a  middle  slate,  as 
change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Be- 
tween being  and  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Nov 
the  soul  being  simple,  and  not,  as  a  compound  body,  capable 
of  resolution  into  parts,  must,  if  it  perish,  le  absolutely 
annihilated ;  and  in  its  change  from  death  to  life,  it  must 
pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being,  without  of  course 
ItoiDg  through  any  middle  state ;  a  change  which,  accord- 
mg  to  the  three  reqmsitions  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus 
hy  TtdutUio  ad  abturdum  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
proved.  Kant,  in  his  'Critik  der  reinen  Vemunft'  (second 
edition*),  has  shown  the  futility  of  Mendelssohn's  argu- 
ment, while  he  admits  his  aculeness  in  perceiving  that 
mere  incapability  of  resolution  into  parts  was  of  itself 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
as  had  been  suppuwd  by  many  philosophers  of  the  time. 
Meudelssohn,  hy  assuming  that  change  must  be  gradual 
and  not  sudden,  thought  that  be  had  established  his 
point,  OS  the  soul.  beinK  simple,  could  not  adroit  of  gra- 
dual resolution.  Kant  nowever  shows  that  we  may  con- 
ceive a  gradual  annihilation  even  without  resolution  into 
parts;  or,  to  nse  bis  own  ezpresaion.  a  diminution  of  the 
intensive  magnilude.  Thus  a  deep  red  colour  may  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and 
this  without  any  diminntion  of  the  surface  coloured.  An- 
other fallacy  in  Mendelssohn's  anpitneut  is  that  his  defini- 
tion of  change  applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another,  and  theiefore  does  not  include  a  transition 
frum  being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at  all, 
as  the  continuance  of  being  is  auumed  in  the  definition  of 
change,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  supposing  the 
soul  m  such  a  paradoxical  stale  as  nonentity  with  still  a 
sort  of  being  attached  lo  it. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  works  was  pub- 
lished lately  at  Berlin:  an  English  version  of  the  'Phndon' 
appeared  in  1789  and  also  in  1836. 

MENDE.     [I..OZBRE.] 

MENDICITY.    fPADPEWiM.] 

MBNDIP  HILLS,  a  kmg  ridge  of  limmtone  extending 

•  NM  Id  ()»  am  t«li«L  Thi  inapMa  (dltka  ot  Kufi  vstki.  now  nb 
liihlu  by  M.  Rixnikiui,  u  Lciiau.  li  bichly  imlnAlf,  u  jM'-r''*'''''K 
to*  ii.Ultl«  awb  la  inbHiDnt  t&Sam  to  Uia  gtl|l>«t  ten. 
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frcm  Wells  in  Somersetshire  to  Ihe  Bristol  Channel  at 
Rleydon  Hill  and  Brean  Down.  Through  lis  whole  length 
it  is  what  geologists  term  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  strata 
dipping  to  the  north,  under  the  drainage  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Yeo,  and  to  the  south  under  the  low  plains  watered  by 
the  Axe  and  the  Brue.  This  axis  passes  from  Frome  by 
the  Beacon  Hill  above  Shepton  Mallet,  Masbury  Castle, 
Nine-Barrow  Hill,  and  Black  Down,  to  Bleydon  Hill. 
Uphill,  and  Brean  Down,  from  whence,  according  to  Buck- 
land  and  (^Dybeare,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  contiuued 
into  the  Steep  Holm  in  the  Bristol  OhanneL 

.Along  the  line  of  the  axis  of  Mendip  old  red-sands  lone 
strata  show  themselves  for  considerable  lengths,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  this  miniature  mountain -range.  They  nre  exposed 
on  the  roads  from  Wells  lo  Chewton  *Iendip,  and  to  Harp- 
tree,  in  eaob  case  evidently  tying  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Upon  the  slopes  uf  this  limestone,  both  north 
and  south,  rest  considerable  stratified  masies  of  what  is 
often  justly  termed  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  this  is 
covered  by  the  general  mass  of  red  marls  which  fill  ao 
large  a  tract  in  the  low  parts  of  Somersetshire.  I'he  lime- 
stone series  is  eslimBted  by  Buckland  and  Conybeare  at  from 
$00  to  700  yards  thick.  The  axis  of  Ihe  Mendip  Hills  runs 
irregularly  east  and  west:  the  geological  teraof  its  principal 
upward  movement  appears  to  be  anieriar  lo  the  red  marls, 
and  probably  to  the  red  con  glome  rale ;  though  near  Wells 
and  in  other  parts  the  slope  of  the  conglomerate  bads  proves 
a  subsequent  movemenL  There  is  no  better  example  known 
of  the  unconformity  of  strata  than  that  presented  in  Vallus 
Bottom,  near  Wells,  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
Here  the  upturned  and  almost  vertical  strata  of  mountain- 
limestone  are  found  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  oolite, 
each  of  these  contrasted  rocks  contaiiiing  the  characteristic 
fossils  which  belong  to  them  elsewhere.  What  renders 
the  case  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  level  surface  of  the 
subjacent  inclined  beds  of  limestone  is  not  only  worn  smooth 
by  lilioral  action  below  the  oolite,  but  al$o  covered  by  at- 
tached oysters,  and  perforated  by  Ihe  1ithophat;ous  shells  of 
the  oolitic  sea  into  large  and  small  holci  now  full  of  the 
oolite,  and  partly  retaining  ihe  boring  shells  not  ui 
in  that  rock. 


tlbeJi    I  ll>cmDanunluiwriaa«lB««p1;llKllsWlMl*. 

The  most  elevatrd  point  of  the  Mendip  HdU  is  Uashury 
Castle,  about  099  feel  above  the  sea-level. 

The  features  of  these  bills  remind  the  observer  of  some 
parts  of  northern  Derbyshire,  both  in  the  wide  bare  surfiice 
of  limestone  and  the  rugged  glens  which  suddenly  break 
the  dullness  of  the  open  country.  These  narrow  valleys 
appear  like  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  mass  uf  calcareous 
rocks,  which,  in  Cheddar  din's,  rise  2B5  feet  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  and  undoubtedly 
exceed  in  grandeur  the  noblest  rocks  of  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire.  Saverol  of  theise  glens  ore  called  *  combes,' 
and  Brockley  (Jombe  may  be  taken  as  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  mixture  of  gray  rock  and  aniient  wood. 

From  the  chasms  just  alluded  to  the  transition  is  easy  to 
the  caves  and  internal  fissures,  which  are  numerous  in 
Mendip.  Many  of  these  hare  become  familiar  to  geologists 
by  the  uncommon  abundance  of  bones  found  in  them  by  a 
host  of  explorers  since  the  days  of  Catcotl,  theoolebiutedand 
unfortunate  explorer  of  Hutton  Hole. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  '  Reliquite  Diluvianie,'  describes, 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Catcott  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  Ihe  rir- 
cumstances  under  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants, 
bones,  oxen,  slag,  bear,  fox,  and  other  animals  of  the 
'MastoKOolic' ten  occurred  at  Hutton.  Tlie  bones  were 
found  in  the  ochre-pits,  which  were  anlienlly  worked ;  thoy 
were  mostly  white,  well  preserved,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drifted  inbywaler,  or  collected  from  the  folUng  in  of  quad- 
rupeds loaming  on  the  lurftwe. 
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'  At  Bunngdon,  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  also  In  Wokey 
Hole,  a  celebrated  cavern  near  Wellt,  human  bonei  have 
been  found  of  high  antiquity,  but  being  accompanied  by 
urns  or  other  marks  of  sepulture,  it  is  not  supposed  they 
belong  to  races  contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  large 
cavern  bear.  The  specimens  of  this  latter  animal  in  the 
cave  at  Button  are  of  enormous  bulk. 

Not  far  from  Button  Bole  is  the  no  less  renowned 
cavern  of  BanwelU  explored  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  best  oollection  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  rich  repository  is  to  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beard.  The  complicated  parts 
of  this  cavern  are  accessible  by  steps  made  in  the  rock,  and 
are  much  visited.  The  bones  belong  chiefly  to  oxen  and 
deer.  Bones  of  elephants,  bears,  and  other  carnivora  occur 
less  commonly.  The  specimens  are  usually  io  admirable 
presen'ation,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the  frag- 
mentary bones  of  the  same  animals  at  Kent's  Bole  and 
Kirkdale. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Long  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle  a  notice  of  human  bones  found  in 
a  cave  at  Cheddar. 

The  Mendip  Hills,  in  their  metalliferons  products,  re- 
semble the  similarly  constituted  mountains  of  Derbyshire 
and  Flintshire.  They  yield  galena,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
sincX  and  ochre.  Manganese  is  dug  about  East  Harptree. 
The  galena  occurs  principally  in  limestone ;  the  calamine 
belongs  to  the  overlying  magnesian  conglomerate.  In  that 
rock  agates  occur,  and  the  large  geodic  crystallisations  of 
quartz  called  '  potatoe-stones.'  The  fossil  corals,  shells,  tri- 
lobites,  &C.  of  the  Mendip  Hills  have  been  long  known  to 
collectors ;  but  a  complete  account  of  them  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  prepared. 

(Gonybeare  and  Phillips,  Geology  of  England  and  Wialei  ; 
Buckland  and  Gonybeare, '  On  tli^  South-west  Ck>al  District 
of  England,'  in  Qeol,  TVans,,  vol.  i.,  new  series.) 

MKNDOCl'NO,  CAPE.    [Calitornia.] 

MENDOZA,  INIGO  LOPEZ,  better  known  as  the 
Marques  de  Santillana  (Sanota  Jullanax  was  bom  in  1398, 
at  Carrion  de  los  Condes^  and  died  in  146&.  He  was  grand- 
son of  the  poet  Pero  Gonnlez  Mendoxa.  and  a  descend- 
ant of  that  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
saved  the  life  of  Juan  I.  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Romane  de  Hurtado  de  Velarte:  'El  Caballo  vos  ban 
muerto*.)  Be  was  also  the  fitther  of  the  first  duke  of  In- 
fentado,  who  secured  the  preservation  of  his  valuable  library 
and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his  palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of 
Juan  II.,  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his 
poetry  is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Se- 
veral of  bis  pieces  however,  chiefly  devotional  and  ama- 
tory, are  contained  in  the  older  Cancionoros.  Like  the 
compositions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  the  maiquis  Enrique  de 
Villena,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  period.  They  throw  a  fklse  shade, 
perhaps  a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gusting, fVom  which  the  gifted  few  sought  mental  relief  in 
aubtility  and  imaginary  afiectioB ;  bnt  such  poetry  can  never 
touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  ihroibly  expressed  when  it  is 
not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeply  felt  % 
intrwlucinz  the  sonnet,  Santillana  (Quin tana's  Poit.  Esccg.), 
became  a  Kirerunner  of  the  bold  Innovator  Boscan.  Sut 
he  did  more,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to 
the  national  poetry,  by  extending  it  by  allegoriMl  invention, 
and  embellishing  it  with  learning.  Bis  efforts  in  that  re- 
spect are  apparent  in  his  '  Elegy  to  hie  tutor  and  friend 
Villena,'  and  his  '  Doctrinal  de  Kovadosb*  whidi  show  that 
ho  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  parties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerf\il  assistance  of  Santiilana's  mili- 
ary, political,  and  moral  character.  Bis  *  Ref^anes'  (tra- 
ditional proverbs)  were  reprinted  by  the  learned  Mayans 
{Origenes  de  la  Lengua  CoiieUana^  voL  i.,  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  ( Obrae  Po$tuma»\  Nica 
Antonio,  and  Sanchex  {Colee,  de  liee.},  give  Btuch  cnrious 
information  on  this  Mendoxa. 

MENDO'ZA.  DIE'GO  BURTA'DO,  a  seholar,  states- 
nan,  and  general  under  Charks  V.,  was  grandson  of  the 
above  Mendoza,  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquia  of 
Mondejar,  who  was  al«o  second  const  of  TendiUiu  He  was 
bom  in  1503,  at  Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  snp- 
-  ^4ied  by  Tsmayo  Vargas.  He  received  his  early  education 
home  from  Peter  Martyr  d*Ang1eria,  who  had  been 
ight  to  Spain  by  the  first  eoont  of  TeMiUn  to  tenoh  |be 


vouth  of  the  nobility.  After  lemming  Arabic  at  Omada, 
he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Salamanca,  where,  by  way  of  relaxation,  be 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  comio  romance,  in  his 
*  Laxarillo  de  Tonnes,'  a  work  which  has  been  improperly 
ascribed  by  Siguenxato  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ortega.  1(  is 
written  in  that  gusto  picaresco^  which  vras  much  in  fashion  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Being  sent  from  the  univeruty  to 
the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  to  show  his  talents  in  a  new  capa- 
city, he  still  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  the  untveraiiies 
of  that  country,  and  to  hear  the  eminent  leeturers,  such  as 
Niphus  of  Naples  and  Montesdoea  of  Seville.  In  his  capa- 
city of  ambassador  at  Venice  and  at  Trent,  where  political 
interests  were  at  stake ;  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intrigoe ; 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threatened  bv  the 
Turks  and  their  ally  Francis  I.,  he  always  defeated  the 
treachery  of  the  French  king,  and  baflled  the  designs  of  all 
parties.  Be  faced  every  danger,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  those  whom  he  oould  not  pksasc 
(Paul.  Mann.,  Cic,  de  Hnloeo^  Laxaro  Bonamico.)  Nor  could 
he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  Charles  had  de- 
stroyed in  Spain.  Be  strongly  reprobated  his  sale  of  the 
Tuscan  fortresses  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  by  his  oppo- 
sition prevented  his  transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  to 
Paul  III.,  who  wanted  to  buy  them  fbr  Octavio  Fameeio. 
In  a  letter  to  Zuniga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  he  boldly 
says,  *  When  kings  wish  to  cheat,  they  begin  by  us.'  The 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendota  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Italy.  That  eountry  however  was 
indebted  to  him  fat  having  introduced  into  it  the  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nasiansns,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Archimedes,  Appian,  and  othera.  Not  satisfied 
with  emnloying  Amoldut  Ardenius  in  transeribing  tbt 
Greek  MSS.  of  different  libraries,  especially  those  which 
Cardinal  Bessarion  had  bequeathed  to  Venice,  Mendosa  sent 
Nica  Sophianus  of  Coroyra  to  Thessaly  and  Mount  Atbos  m 
search  m  maauscripts.  Be  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  fur 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  As  a  return  fbr  this  service  he  only  asked  f^ir 
antient  works  fW>m  the  snltan,  to  whom  they  were  usele>«, 
and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  then  in  great 
want  of  oorn,  to  import  it  fh>m  Turkey.    His  request  was 

f  ranted,  with  a  present  of  several  chests  of  literary  treaanres^ 
D  1556  Mendosa  was  superseded  at  Rome,  hi  order  te 
propitiate  Julius  III.  Subsequently  he  fbll  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  heartless  bigot  Philip  II.,  who  banished 
from  hts  court  this  old  servant,  then  sixty-fbur  years  of  aire. 
This  aet  of  royal  severity  proved  however  benefleial  both  te 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retiretnetit  at 
Granada  Mendoea  prosecuted  those  studies  whieh  were 
congenial  to  his  taste :  he  investigated  antiquities,  coUecfed 
above  400  Arabic  MSS.,  and  crowned  his  literary  fisme  by 
his  '  Guerm  contra  los  Moriscos,'  the  publication  of  whieh, 
even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  not  permit  till  the 
year  1610.  The  true  text  was  reatored  in  177d,  at  Valencia, 
by  Portalogie,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author's  life,  which, 
although  ill  written,  is  hiji^hly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the 
finest  soecimen  of  the  historical  style  in  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guage,  Mendosa  has  left  the  best  example  of  an  imiUtion  of 
the  Latin  historians  that  modem  European  literature  pos- 
sesses. The  rich  and  fiorid  diction  of  this  history  Ibrms  a 
contrast  with  the  oonctieness  and  rigidity  of  Sallust,  with 
whom  however  Mendosa  haa  generally  been  compared.  The 
modern  hiatorian  ia  a  model  of  impartiality:  he  does  not 
even  spare  his  own  Inrother.  Having  been  an  eye-wit nees 
of  most  of  the  events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded, 
he  has  happily  combined  in  the  same  work  the  stricteat 
accuracy  with  integrity  and  the  ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1575  Mendosa  obtained  permission  to  retorn  to 
Madrid  on  business,  but  be  died  shoHly  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  king. 
Ambroeio  Morales,  Nieo.  Antonio,  Bouterwek,  and  many 
others,  are  piofhse  in  their  eulogiums  of  Mendosa.  Juan 
Diaz  published  his  poems  in  16 1 0  at  Madrid,  but  without  the 
numerous  comic  and  satirie  pieces.  Other  more  important 
works  of  his  have  never  yet  been  published :  among  them 
are  his  political  commentaries. 

MENDCZA.    [Plata,  La.] 

ME'NE'HOULD,  SAINTK.    [Marwb.j 

MENSLA'US  (called  ako  MILLEUS  by  Apian  and 
Mersenne,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known ;  in  a  copy 
of  Weidler  which  belonged  to  Montocla  we  find  the  latter, 
m  a  manuscript  iiete»  desoribing  Hiil^m§  m  *Mm9kmm 
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d^figar^  ipax  let  Anbes')  was  an  Alezandriaii,  \rho  observed 
the  stars  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Proclus  and 
Pappus»  and  probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentbns  a  mathematician  of  that  name.  Pappus 
gives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  of  at  least  two  works 
of  Menelaus  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  Syntaxis,  compares  some  of  his  own  observations 
with  those  of  Menelaus, 

The  onlv  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  Latin  treatise  ou  spherical  geometry,  translated 
from  the  Arabic;  the  Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work, 
in  three  books,  was  published  (£alande)  in  a  collection  of 
Greek  geometers  made  at  Paris,  in  1626 ;  and  afterwards 
Lalan<&^  Heilbronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  '  Univers» 
Geometrisa  Synopsis,*  Paris,  1644 ;  also  ( Heilbronner 
and  Weidler)  by  Regiomontanus.  Another  work  on 
chords  LH  said  by  HeUbronner  to  be  contained  in  Mer- 
senne*s  Synopsis:  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  work  is  en- 
tirely lost. 

The  books  of  Menelaus  on  spherical  geometrv  have  been 
much  used  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter 
had  for  a  long  time  the  credit  of  two  very  remarkable  pro- 
positions which  appear  in  Menelaus,  and  which  have  been 
much  used  by  Camot  and  others  in  the  modem  extensions 
of  geometry.  These  are  the  well  known  propositions  re- 
lating to  a  transversal  which  cuts  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  plane  or  spherical.  (Trian olb.]  There  are  other 
propositions  of  great  ingenuity ;  so  that  Menelaus,  who 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  successor  of  Hipparchus  and 
Theodosius  in  the  school  of  Greek  geometers  who  treated 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as 
liaving  gone  considerably  beyond  his  predecessors* 
MENES.    [Egypt.] 

MENGS,  ANTON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Aussig 
in  Bohemia,  in  1 728.  He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  painter,  though  one  of  very  mo- 
derate ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
same  profession,  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
course  of  education  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  a  disgust  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it.  Being  of  a 
most  harsh  and  tyrannical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy 
to  employ  himself  in  drawing  the  whole  day  long,  allowing 
him  neither  recreation  nor  relaxation  from  his  tasks.  In 
course  of  time  Rafael  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  oil 
painting,  and  miniature  and  enamel  painting,  but  was  still 
tasked  in  the  same  rigorous  manner,  and  frequently  received 
severe  chastisement,  if  he  had  completed  not  within  the  time 
allotted  him— which  was  generally  short  enough — what  he 
had  been  set  to  do.  In  1741  his  father  quitted  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  been  called  by  Augustus  III.  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Rome,  taking  young  Mengs 
with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  father  used  to 
take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he 
mifi;ht  there  study  the  prodnetions  of  Rafiaelle,  and  would 
make  him  remain  there  the  whole  dav,  without  other 
refreshment  than  a  bottle  of  water  and  piece  of  bread, 
until  he  came  to  fetch  him  back  in  the  evening;  nor 
was  he  eiren  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  fatigue, 
but  compelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  had 
brought  home.  This  excessive  drudgery  did  not  however 
disgust  him  with  the  profession  to  which  he  was  thus  in 
a  manner  yoked :  still  the  mode  of  life  it  occasioned  was 
prejudieial,  masmuch  as  it  prevented  his  acquiring  other 
knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  him  shy  of  all  society. 
In  1744  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  ap- 

E Dinted  him  court-painter ;  but  according  to  a  stipulation  he 
ad  previously  made,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  bis  father  accompanied  him.  After  continuing  his 
studies  some  time  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
bv  his  original  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  Holy 
¥^amily,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beaulifiu 
peasant  girl,  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured,  that  he 
turned  Cathdlio  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  After  that  event 
he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  pension  was  raised 
to  a  thonsan4  ddlars,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  a  large  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he  wished 
to  execute  at  Rome.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  com- 
missions (among  which  was  a  copy  of  Raffaelle's '  School  of 
Athens'  for  Lord  Percy,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumber- 
liuid),  Rod  the  Seven  Ymm  Wot,  whioh  oaused  the  stop* 


page  of  his  pension,  mterfered  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  In  1757  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  fresco,  a  ceil- 
ing-piece in  St.  Eusebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a  style  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His '  Apollo  and  the  Musev,' 
another  work  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained 
for  him  much  greater  renown,  and  is  one  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Kalian  masters. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Webb,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  ideas  on  art,  which  the  other  passed 
off  as  his  own  in  his  *  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Mengs*s  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous 
works  he  executed  for  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1761,  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try till  1775,  with  the  exception  of  an  interim  of  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera 
de*  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pencil  was  employed  in  decorat- 
ing the  royal  palaces  of  Spam ;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Trajan, 
in  that  of  Madrid,  is  considered  his  chef  d'ceuvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  harmony, 
Mengs  lost  his  wife  in  1778.  From  that  time  his  health 
began  to  decline,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  fbllowed  her  to 
the  tomb :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  fbllowing  year, 
and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of  San  ivfiohele 
Grande  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  he  had  re- 
ceived during  his  life,  about  250,000  livres,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  sufiieient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral ;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on 
his  two  sons,  and  providra  also  for  his  five  daughters.  Al- 
though Mengs*s  reputation  as  an  artist  does  not  now  stand 
so  high  as  in  the  last  century,  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  excellences,  and,  compared  with  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries, deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
Refined  taste,  nobleness  of  laeas,  correctness  of  drawing, 
vigour  of  colouring,  finished  execution,  and  studied  grace 
are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but  though  most  carefully  studied,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his  works 
do  not  always  display  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which 
the  higher  branch  of  historical  painting  demands.  His 
writings,  which  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Cava- 
lier d  Azara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  ana  have  accordingly 
been  translated  into  the  principal  modern  languages. 

MENIN,  or  MEENEN,  a  fortified  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lys,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  France.  It  is  11  miles  north  from 
Lille,  and  30  miles  south  from  Bruges;  in  50°  48' N.  lat 
and  3"*  12'  E.  long. ' 

Menin  contains  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  and  soap, 
besides  many  breweries,  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills.  It 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
corn,  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  population  of  7909  inhabitants. 

MENISCUS.    [LbnsJ 

MENISPERMA'CEiS  are  an  important  and  extensive 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  considered  by  some  to 
be  Polypetaloos,  and  referred  to  De  Oandolle's  Thalami flo- 
ral subclass ;  by  othen  placed  among  the  Monochlamydes 
of  that  author.  The  order  consists  of  twining  or  scrambling 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  greenish  or  white  unisexual  flowers,  often  collected  in 
large  loose  panicles  or  racemes.  The  floral  envelopes  are 
arranged  in  a  power  of  three  or  four,  and  usually  in  more  rows 
than  one ;  whence  arises  the  opinion  that  these  plants  be« 
long  to  Polypetalous  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded 
as  a  corolla.  The  stamens  are  either  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous,  either  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  series  of  the 
calyx,  and  of  the  same  number,  or  much  more  numerous. 
The  carpels  are  in  most  cases  three,  or  some  multiple  of 
that  number,  either  distinct  from  each  other  or  consolidated. 
The  fruit  consists  of  succulent  one-celled  drupes,  with  a 
solitary  seed,  and  a  honeshoe-shaped  embryo,  with  thin  flat 
cotyledons. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  the 
Exogenous  plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarities.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Deoaisne,  it  has  no  annual  concentrical  layers. 
The  woody  plates  are  always  simple,  and  do  not  divide  lon- 
gitudinally, as  in  other  Dicotyledons,  but  increase  each  year 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  woody  layer  outside  the  former 
and  inside  the  liber.  The  latter  eeases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year.  In  Cissampelos  Pareira  and  some  othen  new  woody 
plates,  like  the  firet  in  appearance,  but  having  no  spiral  ves 
sels  or  liber,  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  several  years, 
on  the  outside  of  the  fittt,  Mid  produoe  around  theu  aeoncen 
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trio  circle,  k  fbriDAtion  which  mafba  repealed  a  great  many 
ticDM.    fComptei  Sendut,  *.  393.) 

HeniapertDBceB  are  uiubUv  bitter  and  tonic  plants  ;  the 
apecies  of  Coeculoa  called  Bakii,  Fibraurea,  einerasceni, 
and  others,  are  UMd  in  Iheir  natire  countries  as  a  remedy 
far  inlennil lent  fevera.  Coeculus  palraatus  furnishes  tlie 
Calumba  root  of  the  shops,  a  valuable  bitter.  Fereiria  loe- 
dica  is  used  for  the  same  reason  in  Of  loo,  as  is  Clfpca 
Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various  sorts  of  Cissampelos  in 
Brazil.  But  the  bitter  principle,  which  in  its  diluted  slate 
is  thus  valuable,  becomes  a  dangerous  poison  if  con 
trated,  as  in  the  seeds  of  Aoamirta  Cocculua,  the  Coceulua 
ludioui  of  the  'fhops. 


.       Ihc  ri|»  tculti  4,  (TtrUuI  iMHiiKar  lb* 

MENISPBRMI'NA,  a  Tei(ctable  alkali   extracted  by 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  from  (he  menitperimim  encatltu,  i 
eocculuM  Indicttt,  in  the  shells  of  the  fl-uit  of  vhichit  occui 

MENISPKKMUM  (so  called  from  uiivii.  the  moon,  at 
aripua,  iced,  from  the  crescent-like  form  of  its  fruit),  _ 
genus  of  the  natural  hmily  of  Menitpermacea,  which  for- 
tnerlv  contained  numerous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities,  such  as  the  Calumba 
root,  and  the  berries  called  Coeculus  Indicus,  which  are 
ROW  referred  to  the  genus  Coccl'lus.  Menisperroum,  as  at 
present  conititutod,  i^ontains  but  few  species ;  and  these  are 
oliinbing  shrubs  which  have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  qu&- 
lornary  order,  arranged  in  two  or  three  whocli.  Male,  sta- 
niciis  IS  to  3D;  /'ena/e, ovariei  3  to  4 ;  Drupes  baccate, 
round,  kidney-shaped,  single- seeded.  M.  eanaiUntit  and 
tnulannum  B,Ti!  found  inihe  United  Stales  of  America,  and 
M.  Daurieum  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Da-uria 

MENNUNITES,  a  religious  sect  which  Bprune  up  in 
Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of  ihc  Reformation, 
andwhirh  is  identiHed  by  many  writers  wiih  the  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists,  wiih  whom  the  Mennonites  hold  several  lead- 
inicdortrines  in  common.  [Anaiiaitists.]  They  reeeired 
their  appellation  from  Siiuon  Menno.  who  was  born  at 
Wiiraanum.  a  village  in  Kricsland.  in  the  year  liOS.  In 
1536  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  be  was 
a  priest,  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  llie  remainder  of 
liM  Jife,  Menno  travelled  with  Lis  family  and  preached  bis 
duclrines  throughout  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  gained  many  proselytes,  chiclly  from  amoug 
the  Anabapli&is.  lie  died  in  the  year  1 561,  in  the  duchy  of 
^uUtein.  His  works  were  publislied  in  one  Tolume  foUo, 
t  Amsterdam,  in  I6SI.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
oleriou*  prolligBte  whan  youag,  hi*  ebuacler  ttlti  bm 
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came  fonnrd  as  a  religious  teMber  wu  unimpeachable; 
and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  genius,  some  lOTrniD/, 
and  a.  persuasive  eloquence.  Hi*  doctrines  were  free  from 
the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  Ibe  preteniioa*  to 
inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptisla ;  but  he 
agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
in  expecting  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  Millennium,  in  excluding  mogistratn 
from  the  Christian  church,  and  in  mainlaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful,  that  the  taking  of  oaths  was  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to 
a  Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  mo 
dlQed  by  Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrine* 
generally  held  by  the  reformed  churches.  He  inaialed 
upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and  exerciaed  a 
most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  loon  split  into  two  secla, 
the  Flemings  and  the  Waterlandiani,  so  called  from  Ibe 
countries  in  which  they  arose.  The  latter  somewhat  re- 
laxed the  severe  discipline  of  Menno  towarda  ofiandin^ 
member*,  which  the  former  maintained  in  ill  its  rigour. 
The  Flemings  divided  again,  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandriana  and 
Frieslandem,  and  there  also  arose  a  third  divisba  called 
German*.  In  processof  time  the  greater  partof  ibeae  aect* 
joined  the  Waterlandiaus. 

The  Mennonites  put  forth  several  conhuion*  in  Ibe 
seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawo  up 
by  the  Walerlandians.  By  these  confessions  it  appears  that 
their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  mentionird 
above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Moebeim,  tbcir 
fundamental  principle  wa*  that  '  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
eslablisbed  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  oommunity, 
into  which  Ibe  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
and  which  is  eonseouently  exempt  from  all  those  inatilu- 
tions  and  rule*  of  oiscipline  that  have  been  invented  by 
human  wisdom  for  the  oorrection  and  refiirmalion  of  the 
wicked.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Henoonitea  obtained 
toleration  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Bngland.  In  the 
year  1630,  a  considerable  part  of  them  arraDged  their  dif- 
ferences in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  fiinned  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  ieJ9. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  maybe  fouml 
in  Herman  Schyn's  Hitloria  Metmonilarvm  p/anior  Df- 
duetio,  which  is  a  defence  of  the  Mennonite*,  and  in  which 
the  author  protests  against  Iheir  being  confounded  wiih 
the  Anabaptists  I  and  also  in  Mosheim's  EecU*.  Hut^ 
cent,  xvi,,  sect,  iii.,  part  ii.,  c.  3 ;  and  cent,  xvii.,  seel,  it , 
part  ii.,  c.  5.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosheim  had  written 
the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  caadonr. 

MENOBR.ANCHUS.    [Nbctubus.] 

MENOPO'MA.      [S.^LAMANDBOPS.] 

MKNOHCA,  or  JJ'NORCA,  is  the  second  in  siie  ('  the 
minor')  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  is  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  between  39°  47' 
and  AO'  5'  N.  lat,  and  between  3°  so'and  A°  23'  E.  long.  It 
lies  24  miles  to  the  east- north-east  of  Mallotca,  about  lli 
mile*  south-east  of  the  eoost  of  Cataluna,  163  mile*  east  by 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  part  oT 
Valencia,  and  about  190  miles  north  from  the  territory  of 
Algiers  in  Africa.  It  hasacircuroferenceof  G3miles,andan 
area  of  about  300  square  miles.  In  form  it  is  irregular ;  being 
in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  part  13  miles.  The 
coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bays  or  deep 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoala. 

Menorca  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Phoanwians, 
Carthnginlan^  Romans,  Vanilals,  and  Arabs.  On  the  ooii- 
qucst  of  Mallorci,  in  a.d.  1229.  by  Don  Jayme  of  Atagon, 
snmamed  the  Conqueror,  Menorca,  which  wa*  still  held  by 
the  Moors,  became  tributary  to  that  prince.  In  ajx  li>r 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Alfonno,  gnndson  of  Don 
Jayme  Ibe  Conqueror,  who  banished  or  enslaved  the 
Moorish  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  it  was 
seiied,  but  soon  evacuated,  by  Barbaros**.  It  remained 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  till  the  year  170B,  when  ihe 
carl  of  Stanhope,  with  3000  British  (roDps.  attacked  Mabnn, 
and  byihooting  into  the  town  arrows  to  which  were  attached 
napers  threaten  log  the  garrison  with  labour  in  the  mines  un- 
'"Sjiniioediatety  surrendered,  he  induced  them  to  rapi- 
tulale.  The  conquest  of  the  iiland  folbwed  that  of  its  capital. 
and  wa*  confirmed  by  the  treatv  of  Ulrecbt:  the  English 
retained  po«se*s>an  of  Menorca  till  the  year  1746,  wbcu 
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Mahon  wu  attacked  by  the  French  under  Marshal  de  Riche- 
liea,  and  Admiral  Byng  having  failed  in  relieving  it,  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  France.  At  the  peace  of  1 763 
it  was  restored  to  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1 782 ;  it  was  retaken  in  1 798,  and  finally 
ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

In  Menorca,  the  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  clear, 
mfld,  and  temperate;  the  summer  is  intensely  hot;  the 
autumn  is  the* season  of  the  annual  rains,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  snow 
and  ice  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  less  agree- 
able than  that  of  Mallorca;  the  air  is  more  humid ;  and  the 
summer  heats  more  oppressive,  which  arises  from  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  Menorca.  The  only  eminence 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain  is  Monte  Tore  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  unshel- 
tered firom  the  violent  north  winds  which  in  the  winter 
rage  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  while  the  heats  of  summer  are  un- 
tempered  by  mountain  breezes.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and  barren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  wild  olives  and  corn.  The  southern  shore  is 
the  most  level.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy ; 
that  on  the  slopes  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  low 
grounds. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menorca  are  limestone^  free- 
stone, marble  of  various  colours  (little  used  however  by  the 
natives),  slate,  of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape  Mola 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  for  cement,  and 
piottera*  clay.  There  are  a  few  lead-mines,  very  unproduc- 
tive, and  iron-ore  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  vegetation  of  Menorca  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mal- 
lorca, though  it'  is  much  less  abundant,  and  the  trees  sel- 
dom attain  to  so  large  a  size.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs, 
many  with  medicinal  (qualities,  grow  in  profusion.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  a  little  maize  are  cultivated,  though  not  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  the  island;  they  return  on  an  average 
six  or  seven  for  one.  Olive-trees  grow  almost  without  cul- 
ture ;  little  oil  is  made  from  their  fruit,  which  is  generally 
preserved  for  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce  both 
white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abundant :  there  are  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the 
melons  are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  will  grow  in  shel- 
tered spots,  but  yield  uo  firuit.  Capers  grow  spontaneously 
in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Flax,  hemp,  satTron,  and  the  cot- 
ton-tree thrive  well,  but  are  little  attended  to.  Vegetables 
ai[e  no  less  abundant  than  fruit,  and  consist  chiefly  of  peas, 
beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  tomatos,  endive, -cucum- 
bers, and  gourds,  all  excellent  in  quality. 

Menorca  is  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ;  and 
also  in  game,  as  partridges,  quails,  and  rabbits ;  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  teal  are  plentiful  in  winter.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea,  abound 
on  the  coasts.  Lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venomous 
reptiles^  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or 
commerce.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  oil.  brandy,  tobacco, 
cofiee,  sugar,  spices,  hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  timber,  cordage^  tar,  and  gunpowder.  The  exports 
are  wines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  posses- 
sion of  Menorca  by  the  English  during  the  last  century  did 
much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce ;  a  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  was  awakened,  and  the  natives,  besides 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fitted  out  vessels  aspriva- 
teers,  and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  Spain.  But  since  the  island  has  reverted  to  the 
Spaniards,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly  declined. 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  terminos^  or  districts,  Ciu- 
dadela,  Mahon,  Alhayor,  and  the  united  terminos  of  Fera- 
rias  and  Mercadal.  In  each  is  a  tovm  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  district.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  is  about  35,000,  of  which  the  termino  of  Ctudadela 
rontaius  8000,  of  Mahon  19,000,  of  Alhayor  4000,  and  of 
Ferarias  and  Mercadal  4000.  Ciudadela,  the  present  me- 
tropoUs  of  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
on  a  »mall  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The  city 
is  fortified,  and  its  walls  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of 
more  recent  construction.  Its  population  is  above  4000. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  vrretchedly  paved; 
many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some  handsome.  A  cathe- 
draU  two  parish  churches,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  bar- 
rack, with  a  government-house,  are  the  public  buildings. 
Ciludadela,  though  the  residence  of  tne  captain-general, 

t  bishop*  and  the  nobility  of  Menorcat  i»  inferior  in  im- 
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portance  to  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  on  the  opposite  ct 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  24  miles  from  the 
capital,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  carriage-road. 
Mahon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  and  called  after 
Mago,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  commander.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
bay,  on  rocks  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many 
places  undermined  by  the  waves.  Mahon  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway 
of  Arabian  architecture.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved :  the  governor's  house,  town-ball, 
hospital,  barracks^  and  other  public  buildings  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
built  with  taste,  but  often  without  regard  to  comfort,  for 
many  being  on  the  English  model,  they  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  sultry  climate.  Some  of  their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  some 
flat-terraced  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  port  of  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  (it  has  been  said)  in 
the  world,  as  a  large  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  may  ride 
within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  every  wind.  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying, 
*  The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  are  June,  July,  August, 
and  Port  Mahon :' 

*  Los  paeitot  del  Meditemneo  ton  • 
Junio,  Julio,  Agosto«  y  Puerto  Mahoo.' 

Port  Mahon  alone  made  the  possession  of  Menorca  an 
object  of  contention  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  past  century  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky 
islets ;  on  one  stands  an  hospital,  on  another  a  quarantine 
establishment, 'on  a  third  a  lazaretto,  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arsenal  with  naval  storehouses — all  erected  by  the  English. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Mahon  stood  Fort  St  Philip, 
famed  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  century,  and  once  a 
league  in  circumference.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  18U3,  to  prevent  its 
being  used  by  the  English,  in  case  they  should  again  seize 
the  island. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are*  Fomels,  a  well  sheltered 
bay,  capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet,  and  Adaya,  a  small 
harbour,  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fish- 
ing-craft. 

Alhayor,  Mercadal,  and  Ferarias,  the  other  district-capitals 
of  Menorca,  are  little  more  than  villages,  and  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Monte  Toro  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  flat  summit 
which  is  occupied  by  an  Augustin  convent,  to  which  pil- 
grimages are  often  made  by  the  natives  with  bai*e  feet. 
Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  military  post  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible 
on  its  summit.  Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  curious 
grotto,  called  *  La  Cava  Perella,'  full  of  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  is  another  cavern  contain- 
ing a  pool  or  lake  of  salt-water. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  About  two  miles  firom 
Alhayor  is  a  rude  pyramidicai  ruin  of  Druidical  character, 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  earliest  colonists  of  the 
Island ;  but  whether  it  be  temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower  is 
yet  disputed.  Punic,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
coins  have  been  discovered ;  together  with  small  statues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners,  the  Menorquines  resemble  the 
natives  of  Mallorca.  They  are  equally  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  their  customs  and  religion,  but  they  are 
less  indolent  and  more  enterprising.  Like  the  Mallorquines 
they  are  proud,  boastful,  and  irascible,  yet  ordinarily  mild 
and  peaceable.  The  same  dress  and  language  are  common 
to  both. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  History  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom ; 
Armstrong's  History  of  the  Island  of  Minorca;  Laborde, 
Itiniraire  Descripttfde  VEspagne;  St.  Sauveur,  Travels 
through  the  Bcdearic  and  Pithyusian  Islands.) 

ME'NSTRUUM.    [Solvent.] 

MENSURATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  which  shows  how  to 
find  any  dimension  of  a  figure,  or  its  area,  or  surface,  or 
solidity,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  most  simple  measurements 
which  the  case  will  admit  of.  We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  science  would  involve  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science.  We  shall  in  this  article  collect 
together  the  most  important  rules,  the  method  of  using 
which  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  can  employ  the  trigono- 
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netririJ  tables.  By  the  lencrth  of  a  line  we  mean  the 
number  of  Unear  units  contained  in  it,  and  by  its  square 
a:ul  cube  the  number  of  units  multiplied  by  itself  once  and 

ta  ire. 

The  measurement  of  leno^tlis  and  directions  resoKes  itself 
for  the  roo%t  part  ii.lo  the  determination  of  a  side  or  angle 
of  a  triangle,  when  other  sides  or  angles  are  given.  The 
triaiif^le  may  he  either  on  a  plane  or  on  a  sphere;  but  we 
refer  the  latter  to  Sphkrb,  since  the  use  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry can  only  be  well  explained  in  connection  with 
astronomy.  Let  a,  6,  c  be  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  A,  B, 
and  C  the  opposite  angles.  If  the  triangle  be  right  angled 
at  C,  we  have  the  following  formuliB  :— 

a  =  c  sin  A  =  c  cos  B  =  6  tan  A  =  6  cot  B 

6  =  c  sin  B  =  c  cos  A  =  a  tan  B  =  a  cot  A 

a  a  b  b 

Sin  A      cos  B      sin  B       cos  A 


Tlie  prect*ding  formiilsD  contain  the  solution  of  every  case 
of  n^ht  anjli'd  triant*IeH. 

W(*  now  1  a>s  to  obUque  angled  triangles,  of  which  there 
arc  f 'ur  case**. 

I.  Given  the  thn»o  sides  a.  h^  and  r,  to  find  the  angles. 
Let  t!»e  p  •r|H»n«!jeiilar  let  fall  from  C  upon  the  longest  side 
c  diTifle  It  into  two  segments  a  and /)  adjacent  to  a  and  6,  and 
let  ^  be  y  a.     Then  the  equations 

^  +  a  =  C     /3-a= 

(in  which  3  *-  a  is  easily  found  by  logarithms),  will  give 
/3  and  a.    Then 

cosB  =  -    cosA=x     C  =  ISO"  -  (A+B) 
Another  method  is  as  follows.    Compute  M  from  the  fol 

a+A+c    _.  //*— a. #—*.*— c' 


lowing* 


«  = 


-VC 


■)■■ 


tan  .}  A  s 


M 


Un  IBs 


M 


tan^Cs 


then 
M 


jr— a  '         #— A  -         *— c 

*i.  Given  two  sides  <i  and  b,  and  the  remaining  an^le  C. 
re<) Mired  c.  A,  und  B.  Firttly,  to  find  the  angles,  deter- 
mine 

\  (B+ A)  from  4  (B-f- A)  =  4  (1 80*  -  C) 

b-a 
(B-A)  from  tan  4 (B- A)  =  7337. cot  4  C 

A=:4(B+A)-4(B— A);  B  =  i(B+A)  +  4(B-A) 

sin  C         sin  C 

sm  B         sm  A 

To  find  the  third  side  without  the  aid  of  the  angles,  assume 

iv/toA>.2co<4C   . 
sin  0  = j-T ^  then  c  =  (a+6)  cos  9  \ 

or 

.       JKab^A%\xi\Z    ,  a— 6 

tan  0^  =r -, ,  then  c=      ^ 

3.  Given  a.  6,  and  the  angle  A«  to  find  the  rest : 

^      b        ^  ^     _  a  sin  C 

sm  B  =  -  sin  A,  C  =  ISO'  -  (A+B),  c  =r r- 

«  ^     I    /•  Bin  A 

4.  Given  d.  and  two  of  the  an^W,  to  find  the  rest.  It  it 
nnnt*rc«<ary  to  di«tin|;ut<»h  the  angles  given,  as  two  imm«- 
dulely  determine  the  third. 

sin  B  sin  C 

6=  a  —  At  ^  =  0 T 

ftiu  A  sm  A 

Tlie  area  uf  the  trmnt;le  is 

♦I  A  *M»  C      /"•  •i'^  A      ra  ^iii  B  ..ii— .  ■ 

"     . —  or--.,  —  or ^^; —  or  Vt«.#->a,«-«6.»~e) 

m  m  tt 

The  )*«Tp%*n(l.r'jlar«  let  fall  from  th»»  vertices  A,  B,  and  C, 
U|»»»n  the  ojiju^ite  '^.des.are  severally  iVi'.'-" a*' *^«^-~'^) 
U«\.Jid  b>  a,  A.  and  r. 

I>.am.  of  in«cnhed  circle  2^?#— a,#— A.*— r^*) 

a  b  e 

Do,  of  cirrumsciibed  circle r  or ^  or 77 

»m  A       sm  o      stu  C 

•  Tln«  <-«B*r«  rmt  fcSf*^  ti  oft  vrll  kn  w»  •qrm'.li  te  futtad  ••  Vhrw». 
%aA  ^tviTVitM  ^LAMfSAO,  ia.v;. 


ora6c-f-2i/(t.*— a.#— 6.«— c) 
Segments  of  c  made  by  perpendicular  firom  C^ 

Adjacent  to  a, ^7-; J  to  0^ 


2c 

Segments  of  c,  by  hne  bisecting  C, 

ae 


%c 


Adjacent  to  a, 


to  6, 


he 


line  bisecting  C  =: 


aJ^b' — 'a-^b* 
2^'(abi,s^)       2ab 


60S  iC 


a+6  ■"«  +  ^ 

line  bisecting  c  =  4  i/(2  ^+2  6*  -  c^. 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  (in  sauare  units),  and  that  oft 
parallelogram,  is  the  product  of  the  units  in  the  ba»e  ltd 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  opposite  sides.  But  if  ti<» 
sides  only  be  parallel,  half  the  sum  of  theparsilel  sides  muit 
be  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  tbctc 
In  other  cases,  tne  figure  must  be  measured  by  dividing  it  ts'j 
triangles,  except  when  it  is  either  a  four-sided  figure  capio.« 
of  inscription  in  a  circle,  or  a  regular  polygon.  Ever)  \ir 
anizle  is  half  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  any  one  uf  :a 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  opposite  ventv 

If  a.  6.  c,  ana  </  be  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  figure  inscnUJ 
in  a  circle,  and  s  their  half-sum,  the  area  is 

V(*— a.#— 6.#— c.#— rf). 
If  a  he  one  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygMi  of  n  »^ 
the  area  of  the  figure  and  the  diameters  of  the  cirewBsenM 
and  iiiiicribed  circles  are 

fia«  /180**\  .     /180*\        ,  /ls^»^. 

—  cot  (^— ^  a^s,n(^— j.«nd«^t«.(^— ) 

Tables  connected  with  this  snbject  are  gifew  fai  tht 
article  Polygons,  REGULAit,  and  corresponding  table«  f'-r 
the  solids  in  Solids,  Regular.  For  the  method  of  met- 
surint<  irregular  areas,  see  QtrADRATURBtp  Mbtrod  or. 

The  whole  of  the  measurement  of  the  circle  depends  cr^ 
the  ra  t  io  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  which  is  n    \ 
IT,  and  is  3*  1415927  very  nearly,  or  9  rimghly,  or  }»;  ^'r 
nearly.  [Angle.]  So  many  simple  derivations  from  thi«  n  •^• 
her  are  practically  useful,  that  we  shall  give  a  table  of  tbr? 
accompanied  by  their  logarithms,  first  grving  a  methifi  ^. 
multiplying  and  dividing  by  ir,  which  is  a  correction  of  c* 
use  ot  y.    To  multiply  by  r,  multiply  bT  22  and  diTide  ^v 
7 ;  from  the  result  take  one-eighth  of  the  hundredth  p" 
of  the  multiplicand  as  a  correction ;  the  result  is  too  r  =' 
only  bv  about  its  200,QOOth  part    To  divide  br  v«  mu:t.j 
by  7,  fiivide  by  1 1  and  2,  and  to  the  result  add  the  tJi 
part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  dividend;  theres&i:'? 
too  small  by  very  nearly  its  100,OOUth  part. 

The  table  just  referred  to  is  as  follows :— 


Number. 

Logarithm. 

w 

3M4I5927 

0-497149* 

w:2 

r5707a64 

01961199 

ir:4 

•78539fi2 

9*8950899 

ir:6 

•5235988 

9 •7189986 

it:  8 

•3926991 

9-5940.>99 

r:12 

•2r.  17994 

9'417*'6?6 

4ir:3 

4MMS7902 

0-62208^6 

'2ir 

6-2^31853 

0-7981799 

4ir 

12-5063706 

1-0992099 

1:6»« 

•Oir)8J<686 

8-2275490 

l:ir 

•3183099 

9-5028501 

4:ir 

1 •2732395 

0-1049IO1 

1;  4ir 

•0795775 

8-9007'.»Ol 

»■ 

9-8696044 

0-9941S97 

^ir 

I  •7724539 

0-2tS.5'?^ 

I'r 

1^46  1.)9I9 

0-1657ir,o 

Vn:ir) 

•5641^96 

9-7514231 

^(4:ir) 

1-12*^3792 

0-052455  1 

^(l:4ir) 

•2820946 

9-45(i3'»5l 

V(r,:x) 

1-2407010 

0*093Cr>71 

V(3:4ir) 

'6203505 

9' 7926:*  7  I 

Hyp.  log.  r 

1*1447299 

0*0587030 

To  find  the  circumference  from  ths  diameter,  mult  it  ' 
r ;  to  find  the  diameter  from  the  cirrumfcrenee,  m  ti 1 1 1  p 
\:w;  to  find  the  area  from  the  diameter,  mult  1  pi v^ 
square  of  the  diameter  by  r :  4 ;  to  find  the  are«  frui'n 


nicliu4,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  by  w;  to  tkuVii 
'  diameter  from  the  area,  multiply  the  square  root  of  4 
I  area  by  V(4-y>j  to  find  the  area  from  Ibo  oirsaafer^i^ 
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multiply  tbe  square  of  the  circumference  by  1 : 4  r ;  to  find 
the  cireumferenee  from  the  area,  multiply  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  area  by  Vv ;  to  find  the  ordinate  perpendicular 
to  a  diameter,  take  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the 
serments  into  which  iC  divides  the  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  contained  between  two  concentric  circles, 
multiply  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  radii 
by  ir. 

The  arc  of  a  circle  and  its  subtended  central  angle  are 
connected  as  follows :  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  the  radius 
subtends  an  angle  of  57**3  very  nearly;  or  it  may  be  easily 
remembered  as  57  degrees  and  fhree-tenlhs  of  a  degree, 
diminished  by  one-fourth  of  a  minute  and  fme-fiflh  of  a 
second;  being  57°  17' 44"' 8,  or  206264"- 8.  To  find  an 
angle  from  its  arc  (the  radius  being  known),  multiply  the 
arc  by  57 '  3,  and  divide  by  the  radius ;  the  result  is  too  great 
by  about  three-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part,  and  is  in  degrees 
and  decimals  of  a  degree.  To  find  the  arc  from  its  angle,  turn 
the  angle  into  degrees  and  decimals,  multiply  by  the  radius, 
and  divide  by  57  *  3  ;  the  result  is  now  too  small  by  about 
three-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  sector,  find  the  arc  (if  only  the  angle 
be  given),  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius.  To  find  the 
area  of  a  segment  contained  between  an  arc  and  a  chord, 
find  the  sector,  and  from  it  subtract  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  terminal  radii  and  the  chord.    [Segment.] 

To  find  the  length  of  an  arc,  when  the  radius  is  not 
known,  measure  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  the  chord  of  its 
half;  from  eight  times  the  chord  of  the  half  subtract  the 
chord  of  the  whole,  and  take  one-third  of  the  remainder. 
For  an  arc  not  exceeding  60  degrees,  the  error  is  less  than 
the  700(kh  part  of  the  whole. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  rules  of  mensuration,  of 
which  the  necessity  occurs  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
subject;  those  which  remain  are  connected  with  solid  geo* 
metryp  and  the  most  essential  are  as  follows  :— 

The  number  of  cubic  unit^  in  the  coutent  o^  a  rectangular 
solid  (or  paralielopiped ;  theee  is  no  shorter  term  for  this 
most  elementary  form  of  solid  figures)  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  its  three  adjacent  sides.  The 
content  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  is  the  product  of  the  number 
of  square  umts  in  its  base  and  the  number  of  linear  units 
in  its  altitude.  The  content  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  one- 
third  of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  altitude.  The  surfaces 
of  a  prism  or  nyramid  must  be  found  by  computing  those 
of  their  sereraf  faces.  The  sur&ce  of  a  common  cylinder 
(not  includinff  the  bases)  or  of  a  right  prism  is  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  altitude ;  that  of  a  com- 
mon cone  is  half  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  the 
base  and  the  slant  side. 

The  following  formuUe  relate  to  the  sphere.  To  find  the 
surface  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius 
by  4  TT,  or  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  sr ;  to  find  the 
content  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  radius 
by  4  x:  3,  or  the  cube  of  ihe  diameter  by  r :  6  ;  to  find  the 
radius  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sur- 
face by  V<1 :4x>,  to  find  the  diameter,  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  surface  by  V(l :  ir) ;  to  find  the  radius  from  the 
content,  multiply  the  cube  root  of  the  content  by  J^(3 :  Av) ; 
to  find  the  diameter,  multiply  the  cabe  root  of  the  content 
by  V(6  '^)'»  ^  ^^^  ^^  surface  from  the  content,  multiply 
the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  six  times  the  content  by  S/x, 
to  fine  the  content  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root 
of  the  cube  of  the  surfiice  by  1 : 6  »/v.    [Sphere.] 

For  otlier  formulae  and  methods,  the  detached  articles  on 
the  different  subjects  may  be  consulted;  or  Hutton*s  or 
^iounycsfttle's  elementaryworks  on  mensuration. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  (Peppermint),  a  plant  common 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  cultivated  for  medical  pur- 
56  poses.  The  dried  plant,  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
)jl  fresh,  is  of  a  lively  green,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
35 1  and  a  pleasant  eamphor-like  taste,  at  first  burning,  but  at 
)5l  last  causing  an  enduring  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth. 
;;[  The  dried  herb  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled 
^1\  water,  aud  of  av(datile  oil,  from  which  oil  spirits  or  essence 
j30  ^  peppermint  is  prepared.  Of  the  oil  three  varieties  occur 
.  ,  in  commerce,  the  (Serman,  English,  and  American.  Twenty 
oultip  pounds  of  the  herb  yield  from  four  to  six  drachms ;  but  if 
aultip  the  flowers  be  also  dwtilled,  the  same  weight  will  yield  four 
lUipl)  ounces.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
}  froD^of  maijoiaiD,  and  absolute  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  of  a 
to li''^ iirhitish  yellow,  yellow,  or  even  mreen  colour;  odour  very 
•cot^^ytama^  tMte  buraiDS,  Qvnphor-like,  causing  a  sense  of 


coldness  in  the  mouth.  The  oil  is  at  first  limpid,  but 
becomes  thicker,  like  a  fixed  oil.  European  oil  does  not 
deposit  a  stearopten,  but  the  American  easily  forms  long 
colourless  fbur- sided  prisms,  which  possess  the  odour  of  the 
oil.  The  American  oil  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
(Jerman;  specific  gravity  0*92,  but  when  rectified  0-90. 
The  action  on  the  human  system  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  mint  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  The  oil  is  used  to 
be  added  to  drastic  or  griping  purgatives,  and  in  other 
cases.  It  proved  of  considerable  utility  in  bringing  about 
reaction  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

MENTHA  PULE'GIUM  (Pennyroyal),  an  indigenous 
species  of  mint,  smaller  than  most  of  the  others,  and  of 
which  the  entire  herb,  except  the  root,  is  officinal.  The 
odour  is  strong  and  peculiarly  aromatic ;  taste  herbaceous 
and  bitterish.  It  has  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perty, similar  to  most  mints,  but  is  supposed  to  possess  also 
a  specific  power  over  the  uterus,  which  has  been  much 
over-estimated.  A  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and  volatile  oil 
are  prepared  from  it,  as  from  the  preceaing  species. 

MENTHA  Vl'RIDIS  (Spearmint),  a  plant  of  Britain, 
very  much  resembling  M.  piperita ;  the  colour  however  is 
of  a  deep  green.  It  is  also  frequently  confounded  with  M. 
crispa,  than  which  it  has  a  stronger  and  more  agreeable 
odour,  but  weaker  than  peppermint.  It  has  not  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  that  plant,  nor  does  it  leave  the  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  mouth.  From  it  are  prepared  a  distilled 
water,  a  spirit,  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  are  used  as  the 
former. 

MENTZ.    [Mainz.] 

MENU.    [Manu.] 

MENU'RA.    [MiEi^RA.] 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA  (officinal  part,  the 
leaves),  a  plant  common  in  our  bogs,  and  hence  called  bog- 
bean,  as  its  leaves  resemble  the  common  bean.  The  leaxes 
are  ternate,  petiolate,  and  even  when  dried  have  a  fine  green 
colour,  but  are  without  odour;  they  possess  an  enduring 
bitter  taste.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  ftesh  herb  dry  into 
thirty-nine;  ten  pounds  of  the  dried  plant  yield  two  pounds 
and  three-quarters  of  extract.  It  contuins  an  extrac:tive 
(Menyanthin),  which  Brandes  says  forms  a  white,  transpa- 
rent, and,  when  highly  dried,  pulverisable  mass  of  an  intense 
degree  of  bitterness.  Troommsdgrflr  says  he  obtained  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  clear,  very  viscid,  not  pulverisable,  bitter 
extract 

It  iB  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  medicine  of  undoubted  efficacy, 
but  greatly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
chief  use  said  to  be  made  of  the  large  quantity  annually 
collected  is  to  substitute  it  for  hops  in  brewing,  a  proceeding 
which  is  both  illegal  and  detrimental  to  the  beer,  since, 
though  bitter,  it  does  not  possess  the.  aromatic  quality  \it 
the  hop. 

MENZA'LEH,  LAKE.    [Egypt] 

MENZIKOFF,  PRINCE.    [Pktek  the  Gbbat.] 

MEPHITES.     [Badger,  vol.  lii.,  p.  262;  Skunk.] 

MEPHITIC  AIR.    [Carbonic  Acid.] 

MEQUINEZ.    [Marocco.] 

MER.    [Loir  et  Cher.] 

MERCAPTAN,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  discovered  by  Zeise,  and  so  called  from  its  energetic 
action  on  binoxide  of  mercury  (corpus  mercurium  captans). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of 
barytes  aud  a  strong  solution  of  protosulphurec  of  barium. 
A  volatile  liquid  and  water  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  sulphate  of  barytes  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  ethereal 
product  floats  on  the  water,  and  when  removed  aud  care- 
fully distilled,  it  separates  into  thionicmther  and  mercaptan, 
the  properties  of  which  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
has  a  penetrating  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish 
taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*842 ,  it  boils  at  1 44^  and  re- 
mains fluid  at  8^.  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  tether 
and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all  proportions ;  it  has  no  action 
on  litmus  paper.  Acetate  of  lead,  but  not  nitrate  of  lead, 
gives  a  plentiiul  yellow  colour  in  the  solutions  of  mercap- 
tan. When  added  to  binoxide  of  mercuiy,  energetic  action 
ensues,  water  is  generated,  and  a  colourless  crystalline 
compound  is  formed;  with  bichloride  of  mercury  a  similar 
product  is  obtained,  attended  with  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

According  to  Zeise,  the  ultimate  composition  of  mercap- 
tan is— 
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8ix  equitatenta  of  hydrogen 
Four  equivalents  of  carbon 
Two  equifftlenU  of  sulphur 


6 

24 

62 


Equiralent    • 

He  however  considers  it  as  a  hydrurH  of  a  compound 
hase  which  he  calU  mercaiAum^  presumed  to  consi^l  uf  five 
equivalenU  of  hydrogen  S,  four  equivalents  of  carbon  24, 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulohur  32  =  6 1 . 

When  mcrcaptan  is  made  to  act  upon  potassium,  mercap 
tide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
i%  evolved ;  the  constitution  therefore  of  mercaptum  and 
mercaptan  is  analogous  to  that  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocya- 
nic acid. 

MERCATOK,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Kauff- 
man.  of  which  Sfercatttr  is  llie  Latin  etjuivalent),  was  bom 
at  Rupelmonde  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  year  1512.  He 
applied  himself  with  gieat  industry  to  the  »cienccs  of  geo- 
graphy and  mathematics,  and  was  patroni^ed  by  the  emperor 
Charles  v.,  and  appointed,  in  16j'J,  cosmog;raphcr  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  lie  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geo- 
graphical projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nautical  ma^s,  in  const quenre  of  his  having;  first 
represented  the  moiidians  by  e<{ui(li>tant  parallel  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  by  birai^ht  lines  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  tbeso  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  is 
said  to  have  discovered  tl)e  law  which  ret^ulates  these  dis- 
tances; but  the  English  mathematicians  having  refused  to 
pay  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  by  accepting;  a 
pecuniary  challenge  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
them,  ho  died  without  communicating  it  even  to  his  friends. 
Tlie  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
•ppean  to  be  due  to  Edward  Wright.  Gerard  Mercator  died 
at  Doesburg,  Dec.  2,  1694.  His  published  works  are  enti- 
tled *  De  Usu  Annuli  Astronomici,*  Louvain,  1552 ;  'Chro- 
Dologia,*  Cologne,  1568.  fol. ;  *Tabul»GeographiciD,' Cologne, 
1578,  fol.;  *Hannonia  Evangelistarum,  Uoesburg,  1592, 
4to.  His  maps  were  oollected  m  one  volume,  4to.,  in  1594 ; 
and  another  edition  was  published  in  1623,  containing  156 
maps. 

(HuttoD*8  Mathematical  Dictionary ;  Montucla,  Hittoire 
dei  Maihematiquei ;  RobertHon*s  Dissertation  on  the  Jiise 
and  Profcrest  uf  Savigation.) 

IIERC.\TOR.  N  ICaOLAS  (whose  real  name  was  Nicho- 
las Kaulfman),  was  born  at  HoUteiii,  in  Denmark,  in  1640. 
At  an  early  age  be  was  engaged  in  a  corresfx>ndence  with 
tome  of  the  principal  geometnciana  of  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
England.  In  1660  he  came  to  England;  and  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Roval  Society,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
eordmg  to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the 
year  1690  {Mathematical  Tracts),  or  in  1694  {Mathematical 
Dictionary);  but,  according  to  Weiss  (Bio^.  Vnivers.)^  he 
died  at  Paris,  February,  16b7.  The  reputation  of  Mercator 
rests  principally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  hy- 
perbola and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmeti- 
cally to  any  degree  of  approximation  required ;  and  upon 
tho  application  of  this  method  to  the  construction  of  log- 
arithmic ubies.  It  had  hi^en  »hown,  as  early  as  the 
^car  Iff47,  b)  Gregory  Si.  Vincoiit,  and  suhM^quently  by 
Nlencniie,  that  tiicMs  areas  if  they  rouM  bo  computed, 
would  give  the  lt»<^anthins  of  the  curre^pondiiig  aht»cls^e 
rocasurvfl  along  tho  asymptote.  [I^oisiihhh.]  It  wah 
alto  known  that  in  the  c<)uilateral  hy|M>rbiila  whose  scini- 
aais  «  V2,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa 


was  aapre^scd  by  the  equation  y  « 


l+x' 


and  WallU  had 


shown  in  his  '  Arithraetica  Inflnitorutn,*  published  in  1655, 
that  if  the  equation  of  a  rur\e  \h*  reprcMjutod  b)  y  =  1  <^ 
x4*  '^  +  Jt*  4*»  ^*' «  1^^  SLXVA  «uuld  be  correctU  exproK^cd 

by  the  inflnMe  serie*  r  -f  --  -f- ''  -f ,  &c,    Wallis  however, 

althiiugb  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  •ut>jrct.  did  not  ob*«*r\o  the  almost  ob\ious  analogy 
betw««o   the  equations  ys  l+'^'  +  ^+t&c.,  and  y  = 


I 


ta  1m  eoold  not  have  IkUed  to  do^  had  1m  ehaoeed  to 


perform  the  simple  division  indicated  by  the  frartion  r 

for  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the  latter  equation 
identical  with  y  =  I  -  rr  +  a::*  -  jc*  +,  &c  Mercator  p«*r- 
formed  this  division,  and  moreover  descrilxjs  the  several 
steps  of  the  operation  with  such  minuteness,  that  one  might 
almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
that  had  at  that  time  been  effected.  He  then  proceeded  to 
determine  the  required  area,  by  considering  it  made  up  of  a 
number  of  ordinatcs  very  near  to  each  other,  which  method 
Kepler  had  previously  employed  in  approximating  to  tho 
area  of  a  planet*s  orbit,  and  in  this  way  he  correctly  inferred 
that  the  area  corresponding  to  the  ahsciiisa  1  -f  x,  that  is» 

rr"      a* 

the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  1  -1-  x,  was  a?  -  —  +  —  —  •  &c- 

These  investigations  were  published  by  Mercator  in  16^^ 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Logarithmotechnia,  sive  methodus  con- 
strucndi  loi^arithmos  nova,  accurata  et  facilis,*  4to.,  Lon- 
don. Wallis,  who  Foon  improved  upon  this  method,  saja, 
when  speaking  of  the  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ijord 
Viscount  Brounker,  '  With  this  book,  which  has  just  ap- 

F eared,  I  was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  could  not  quit  it  until 
had  completed  its  perusal.  The  doctrine  by  which  the 
logarithms  may  he  expeditiously  constructed  is  perspicuously 
and  ingeniously  treated.'    {Phil.  7>an#.,  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appro- 
priating the  discoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  with- 
holding the  publication  of  some  which  really  belonged  to 
him.  [Mbrcator,  Gerard.]  In  the' Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1670,  there  is  a  paper  by  him,  entitled  *  Con- 
siderations concerning  the  Geometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
Siguier  Cassini  for  finding  tho  Apogees,  Excentricitiea»  and 
Anomalies  of  the  Planets/ besides  which  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing works:— 'Cosmographia,' Danzig,  1661,  12mo;  *Ra- 
tiones  Mathematico  subductn,' Copen.,  1653,  4to.;  '  De 
Emendatione  Annuil  diatribsD  dun,  quibus  exponuntur  et 
demonstrantur  Cycli  Solis  et  Lunco,'  4to. ;  *  Hypothesis  Aa- 
tronomica  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  obserrationibas' 
Lond.,  1664,  fol. ;  '  Institution  um  Astronomicarum  libn 
duo,*  Lond.,  1676,  8vo.;  '  Euclidis  Elementa  Geomethca«' 
Lond.,  1678,  l2mo. 

(Hutton*s  Mathematical  Tracts;  Montucla,  Bisi.  det 
Mat  hem. ;  Bing,  Univ.) 

MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION.  It  is  our  object  in 
this  article  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  projection,  the  use 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal  difference  between  the 
methods  of  travelling  by  land  and  bv  sea,  in  such  a  manner 
as  rather  to  give  information  to  the  landsman  than  the 
rules  by  which  the  mariner  is  guided.  Perhaps  there  ts  d> 
point  of  navigation  on  which  a  person  who  is  neither  a  s^-a- 
man  nor  a  mathematician  has  so  little  chance  of  gatn;:.^ 
any  information  from  popular  works. 

We  shall  suppose  the  ship  a  mathematical  point  in  com- 
parison with  the  earth,  and  imagine  the  whole  of  the  latter 
to  be  covered  by  sea.  Also  let  the  ship  be  always  sail.-  z 
before  the  wind,  and  no  allowance  for  leeway  or  currents  tn 
be  necessary.  Throw  out  also  the  variation  of  the  eompa^ 
that  is.  suppose  the  needle  alwajs  to  point  due  north. 

A  ship  thus  circumstanced,  it  it  should  continue  sail. re 
due  north,  would  in  time  reach  the  north  pole  on  a  raertd:sn 
circle  of  the  sphere,  on  which,  if  it  still  kept  its  course,  it 
would  prooce<l  due  south,  and  would  at  last  reach  the  soutn 
pole :  such  a  ship  would  never  change  its  longitude,  exr«rr( 
at  the  moment  of  pa^^sing  either  pole,  when  the  long  it  u  ' 
would  alter  at  once  by  ihU  decrees.  If  however  the  \c-mm< 
Milled  continually  due  east  or  due  we^t,  it  would  sail  upon  a 
Mnall  circle  of  the  sphere, being  always  at  the  same  distanr^ 
from  tho  role,  and  always  in  the  same  latitude.  In  th< 
first  rase  t be  ditlen^nce^  of  latitude  would  give  the  disianc^-« 
sailed  oxer,  at  the  rate  of  60  nautical  miles  to  a  degree ;  I'l 
the  SiTond  ca<«e,  the  differences  of  longitude,  reduced  in  th* 
same  way,  and  the  re«»ults  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  tise 
latitude,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Rut  suppose  that  the  ve«iS4d  took  an  intermediate  eoor«e. 
%ay  north-ea%t.  It  would  nut  sail  on  any  circle  of  the  spberr. 
irroat  or  %mill ;  for  by  h\]H)ihc!iis  the  hue  of  the  courae  .* 
ul«a\s  making  an  an^le  of  45  de<^:rees  with  the  mendian  . 
and  there  is  no  circle  (unless  it  be  the  meridian  itself,  ur  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  er|uator  included)  which  alvtt«% 
makes  the  same  an^le  with  the  meridian.  Neither  couW 
the  le^-el,  keeping  such  a  course,  reaeh  the  pole;  fur  at 
the  moment  when  it  touches  the  pole,  it  ia  Miling  imtiH 
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whereas  by  hypothesis  it  k  always  sailing  north-east  The 
fact  is,  that  a  curve  which  makes  equal  angles  with  all  me- 
ridians must  be  a  spiral  which  approaches  the  pole,  en- 
circhug  it  with  an  infinite  number  of  folds,  but  never  ac- 
tually reaching  it,  as  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the 
curve  1,  C»  2, 3, 4,  &a,  is  that  on  which  a  ship  would  sail  from 
1  towards  the  north  pole  on  a  course  east-north-east,  and  the 
curve  1, 5,6,7,8,&c^is  that  of  a  course  west-south-west  towards 
the  south  pole.  The  dotted  part  of  the  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other,  or  the  invisible,  side  of  the  sphere.  A 
ship  sailing  from  A  to  B  over  A  C  B,  keeps  one  course;  but 
were  it  to  sail  over  the  great  circle  A  D  B,  the  course  must 
be  perpetually  altering. 


The  spiral  A  C  B  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  ship  should 
sail  directly  from  A  to  B,  though  there  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  such  curves  which  pass  through  both  A  and  B,  the 
reason  being,  that  in  every  other  spiral  except  A  B  one  or 
more  complete  circuits  in  longitude  must  be  made,  and  the 
ship  would  come  again  to  the  meridian  passing  through  A 
before  it  reaches  B.    In  the  same  manner  a  spiral  might  be 


found,  passing  through  A  and  B,  which  cuts  the  meridian 
of  A  five  hundred  times  before  it  passes  through  B.  Of 
course  the  shortest  course  is  always  preferred ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  Mercator's  projection  to  lay  down  such  a  map  of 
the  world  that  the  straight  line  joining  two  points  shall  be 
the  map  of  the  course  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
sail  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
consistently  with  always  keeping  the  same  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  spirals  above  described  are  called  loxodromic  spirals, 
or  rhumb  lines,  and  under  the  latter  term  their  mathemati- 
cal properties  are  explained.  Our  present  object  is  to 
turn  the  globe  into  one  of  Mercator's  maps,  <n  a  manner 
which  will  give  the  unmathematical  reader  some  idea  of 
its  construction.  For  this  purpose  suppose  the  map  of  the 
world  to  be  painted  on  the  globe,  and  let  Jhe  globe  be  made 
of  a  thin  and  very  elastic  material.  Let  the  elasticity  of 
this  material  increase  as  we  go  towards  either  pole,  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  as  great  as  we  please  at  and  near 
the  poles.  Let  the  equator  E  Q  be  immoveably  connected 
with  the  internal  centre  (nupposed  fixed)  of  the  globe.  If 
then  the  north  and  south  poles  be  pulled  away  from  the 
equator,  the  thin  membrane  of  the  sphere  will  be  extended ; 
and  if  the  pull  be  continued  until  the  poles  are  sufficiently 
distant,  a  large  portion  of  the  sphere  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  will  assume  a  cylindrical  form,  or  one  nearl^r  cylin- 
drical ;  and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  upper  parts  will 
cause  the  small  folds  of  the  different  spirals  to  be  much 
more  extended  than  the  larger  ones,  so. as  to  become  equal 
to  them.  Let  the  mathematical  hypothesis  implied  in  the 
preceding  be  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  that  is,  let  the  poles 
be  pulled  to  an  infinite  distance;  and  let  the  law  of  the 
elasticity  be  such,  that  the  several  loxodromic  spirals  shall 
have  precisely  similar  successive  folds  on  the  resulting  cv- 
linder.  that  is,  let  them  take  a  regular  screw-like  form.  The 
meridians  will  then  all  become  straight  lines  parallel  to 
one  another ;  and  if  the  membrane  be  then  fixed  in  its  cy- 
lindrical shape,  that  is,  if  it  lose  its  elasticity,  and  if  one  of 
the  meridians  be  slit  all  the  way  down,  and  the  cylinder 
unrolled  into  a  plane,  we  ahall  have  before  us  Mercator*s 
projection,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  The  degrees 
of  longitude  remain  everywhere  the  same,  those  of  latitude 
increase  sensibly.  The  map  goes  up  to  80**  of  latitude,  and 
any  part  of  the  remaining  10°  might  be  drawn;  but  no 
space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder. 
Any  two  points,  A  and  B,  being  given,  the  line  A  B  joining 
them  points  out,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  meridians 
look  towards  the  north,  the  most  direct  course  on  which  a 
ship  can  sail  from  one  to  the  other :  if  a  compass  were  placed 
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at  A,  tfatn  A  B  would  show,  A  K  b«ing  the  north  direction, 
the  point  of  the  ootnpaM  on  which  to  steer.  Again,  from 
C  to  D  the  most  direct  course  is  on  the  dark  line  C  D ;  but 
C  E.  E  D,  is  another  way  of  coming  to  the  same  point.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  lines  on  the  right  and 
left  represent  the  same  meridian,  as  they  coincided  before 
the  eylindttr  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  unrolled. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  map  on  which  the  sailing 
course  between  any  two  places  is  found  by  simply  drawing 
a  right  line.  Another  advantage,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  rhumb  line  however,  and  not  on  the  projection, 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  by  which  the  distance  sailed 
can  be  determined.    This  is  pointed  out  in  Rhumb-Li nb. 

The  preceding  is  Mercator's  projeotion  of  the  whole  360 
degrees  of  longitude  up  to  60  degrees  of  latitude.  A  chart, 
as  in  other  cases,  is  a  part  of  the  projection,  enlarged  to 
a  convenient  size. 

MERCENA'RIA,  Schumacher's  name  for  the  Venus 
mercenaria  of  autliom,  which  passes  current  as  money, 
under  the  name  of  Wampum,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.    [Veneridx.] 

MERCIA.    [Englakd.] 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal,  which 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  being  fluid  at  usual 
temperatures,  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages. 
Although  it  is  met  with  in  very  large  Quantity,  yet  the 
mines  occur  in  comparatively  few  places ;  those  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Carniola,  are  the  most  important 
There  are  however  mines  of  this  metal  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Germany.  Mer* 
cury  has  been  obtained  for  a  very  long  time  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  although  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is  considerable ;  it  is  also 
found  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru. 

Mercury  is  always  obtained  tram  cinnabar,  which  is  a 
bisulphuret  of  the  metal;  it  is  found  in  the  red-sandstone 
associated  with  coal  at  Almaden ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Fonts,  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  subordinate  por- 
phyries ;  and  at  Idria  it  is  found  in  the  subordinate  bitu- 
minous schist,  but  rarely  in  limdltone  itself. 

The  cinnabar  which  is  found  in  coal-sandstone  is  often 
accompanied  with  argillaceous  and  bituminous  schist, 
and  imprinted  with  fishes  and  plants ;  often  with  combusti- 
ble fossils,  and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal. 

Flinv  states  (xxxiii.  7)  that  Callias,  an  Athenian,  disco- 
vered the  preparation  of  vermilion,  or  cinnabar,  b.c.  505.  He 
also  mentions  the  mines  of  Almaden  [Almaden]  as  pro- 
ducing in  his  time  10,000  Roman  pounds  annually;  but 
this  was  not  the  amount  which  the  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  was  purposely  limited.  Le  Plav,  a 
French  geologist,  ^ho  visited  Almaden  in  1833,  describes 
the  mines  as  being  richer  than  at  any  former  period,  fur- 
nishing annually  nearly  2,244,000  pounds  of  mercury. 
About  700  workmen  are  employed  underground,  and  200 
in  the  operations  eonnected  with  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore  at  the  surface. 

Formerly  mercury  was  imported  in  packages  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  weight ;  the  metal  was  poured  into  a  fresh 
sheep-skin,  from  which  the  wool  was  taken  off,  the  ends 
were  tied  tight,  and  the  sort  of  bag  thus  made  was  enclosed 
in  a  second  skin,  and  that  in  a  third,  and  three  or  four  bags 
were  packed  in  close  barrels.  Of  late  years  however  mer- 
cury has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  wrought-iron  bottles. 

Various  processes  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  mercury  from  the  ore,  all  of  which  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  vapour  in  dis- 
tilling vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensation  by  cold.  In 
order  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the  metal,  either  iron  or 
lime  may  be  employed  ;  the  first  forms  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  the  latter  of  calcium,  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  metal 
is  thus  2»et  free,  volatilized,  and  condensed.  The  retorts  em- 
ployed are  made  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  earthenware. 

According  to  Dumas  the  following  mines  yield  annu- 
ally the  annexed  number  of  quintals  of  mercury  (a  quintal 
is  lOB  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly):  — 

Almaden     •         •         25.000       to      32,000 
Idria  .  •  •  6,000  10,000 

Hunirarv        \  ^,,,.  ^.^ 

rr  i'      '     t      •  700  700 

Trans)  Ivania  J 

Deux  Fonts  .  400  500 

Falatinate    .         ,  180  200 

Uuam;a\elica       »  3.000  3,OQ0 


35,280 


46,400 


We  may  ptrtiaps  nekon  Um  cvntg*  st  «lKmt  MM  toM. 

The  proportiee  of  nwreury  are,4Uiat  it  ia  Muid,  of  a  lilverj 
white  colour,  and  potaesiea  a  high  degree  of  luetre ;  it  le 
inodorous,  taateleaa,  unacted  upon  or  very  slightlv  by  expo- 
sure to  air  at  oommon  temperatures,  and  not  at  all  by  vai«r 
at  any  temperature.  The  specifie  gravis  of  nereuiy  ts 
about  I3'668.  It  boils  at  670^ ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  i# 
6*076 ;  and  yet,  as  shown  by  Priestley,  it  vaporises  at  eommoo 
temperatures,  and  Faraday  has  oonfirmed  the  observation. 
At  40*  below  Zero,  mercurv  beoomee  solid,  crystallises  in 
octohedrons,  and  gives  a  dull  sound  like  lead ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  congelation  it  oontraots  considerably ;  for  while  its 
density  at  47^  is  13*545,  that  of  frozen  mercury  is  16*612 ; 
when  in  this  state  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Mercury  is  a  good  condactor  of  electricity  and  of  heat, 
but  its  capacity  for  heat  is  extremely  small ;  it  expands  uni- 
formly at  all  temperatures  between  its  boiling  and  freesing 
points.  When  mercury  is  pure  it  assumes  the  spherical 
form  in  small  portions,  but  when  it  contains  other  metals, 
it  forms  into  long  strisD ;  a  very  minute  admixture  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  effect;  when  thus  impum  it  must  be 
subiected  to  distillation,  bv  which  the  mercury  is  volatilized, 
and  the  metals  mixed  with  it  remain ;  or  it  may  be  purified 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  more  oxidizable  metaU  by 
agitation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Ores  of  Mbrcury. — Native  Mercury. — ^This  occars  in 
but  few  places,  and  is  met  with  in  small  cracks  or  crevices  of 
the  rocks  in  which  the  common  ore  occursk  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  red  silver. 

The  principal  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Carniola ;  some  is  also  met  with  in  the  Palatinate, 

Chloride  of  Mercury  (Horn  Mercury  ;  Baumerite;  Mu- 
riate qf  Mercury)  occurs  crystallized  and  in  tubercular 
crusts.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavsge  parallel 
to  the  lateral  fooes  and  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary 
form ;  the  latter  are  the  more  brilliant  Fracture  oonchoi- 
dal.  Hardness  1*0  to  2'0.  Readily  scratched  with  the 
knife.  Colour  pearl  grey,  or  yellowish  grey.  Lustre 
adamantine.     Translucent     Specific  gravity  6 '482. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and  it 
yields  by  analysis 

Chlorine        14*89 
Mercury        65*11 

100* 

Occurs  principalljr  at  Moschelandsberg  in  Denx  Ponts^ 
but  is  also  met  with  in  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate 

Cinnabar;  Vermilion;  Bieulphiret  qf  Mercury  »—TYi\f 
is  the  common  ore  of  the  metal.  Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  cr>'6tal  an  acute  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  a  regular  hex- 
hedral  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5. 
Colour  carmine  red.  L^istre  adamantine^  approadiing  me- 
tallic Opaque^  translucent,  transparent  Specific  gravitr 
8*098. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  a  niece  of  copper  held 
over  it  Unacted  upon  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
readily  by  a  mixture  of  them. 

It  occurs  in  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned ;  as 
Almaden,  Idria,  &c. 

Massive  Varieties,-^ Amor^\iO\x%.  Structure  granular, 
compact.     Fibrous  and  pulverulent 

Analysis  by  Klaproth  :— 

Sulphur        14*25 
Mercury        65' 

99-25 

Native  ^mo/^am.— Occurs  crystallized  and  massive 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  indicating  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fracture  conchoiual.  Hardne?» 
^*0  to  3*5.  Scratches  gypsum ;  is  scratched  by  tluor-spar. 
Colour  silver  white.  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Opaque.  Spe< 
cific  gravity  1 4*  1 19. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  mercury  is  volatilized, 
and  the  silver  remains  in  the  metallic  state. 

Analysis  by 

XlsfroUk  Con!i«r. 

Mercury  64  72*5 

Silver  36  27*5 
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Massive  Fom/y.— Amorphous*  Straotufe  compact. 
Sometimes  semi-fluid  hj  ttiiiitiire  with  excess  of  mercury. 
Found  in  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Hungary,  the  Palati- 
nate, &c. 

Iodide  qf  Mercitry  ocetxn  in  spots  of  a  fine  tomon-yellow 
colour  in  the  variegated  sandstone  of  Casas  Viejas,  Mexico. 
When  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  ammonia  it  heoomes 
black. 

Oassous  CoMBiifATioifS. — We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  upon  this 
metal. 

Oxygen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  two  compounds, 
the  protoxide  and  binoxide ;  they  have  however  but  little 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  com- 
bination takes  place  between  them,  even  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  and  long  agitated  with  moist  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures.  The  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in 
several  modes :  when,  for  example,  potash,  soda,  or  lime- 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  or 
to  protochloride  of  mercury,  protoxide  of  mercury  is  sepa- 
rated. Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  nearly  black,  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  dissolTes  readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it 
decomposes  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
and  protochloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  With  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt«  It  is  totally  volatilited  by 
heat ;  and  even  by  being  kept  out  of  the  action  of  light  is 
apt  to  separate  into  mercury  and  peroxide.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
name  c^  mtdrargyri  oxydum. 

Protoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  o^ 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •        8 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •    2^02 

Equivalent  .  210 
Binostide  or  Perostide  qf  Mercury^ — ^This  may  be  pro- 
pared  by  several  processes ;  the  simplest  is  that  of  exposing 
the  metal  nearly  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air ;  it  then  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dark  red  crystalline  substance,  formerly  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  Mercwrius  pr€ecipitatus  per  se.  It  is 
inodorous,  acrid  to  the  taste,  ana  is  said  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  mercury 
returns  to  the  metallic  state,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved ; 
the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  some  other  acids  readily  dis- 
solve it  and  the  solutions  formed  are  decomposed  by  potash, 
hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury  of  an  orange  colour  being 
precipitated. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  nitrate  formed,  by  the  action 
of  heat ;  and  also  by  aecomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  solution.  As  procured  by 
the  former  of  these  modes  it  is  called  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia kydrargyri  nitriefM>xydwn ;  it  has  a  bright 
red  colour  and  a  crystalline  appearance :  when  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercurv  it  is  less  brilliant, 
and  is  more  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  the  hydrargyri 
binoxyduM  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 
Binoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  •       16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent         •     218 
Azote  and  Mercury,  and  Hydrogen  and  Mercury,  do  not 
combine. 

Chlorine  and  Mercury  form  two  compounds  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  the  chloride  or 
protochloride  being  the  substance  usually  called  calomel, 
and  the  perchloride  or  bichloride  that  which  is  commonly 
termed  corrosive  sublimate. 

Chloride  or  ProtoMoride  qf  Mercury  {Calomel )  may  be 
obtained  in  several  ways:  1st,  by  heating  the  metal  in  the 
gas ;  the  residue,  after  washing,  is  the  protochloride ;  2nd, 
by  adding  a  chloride,  as  common  salt,  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  in  which  case  the  chloride  of 
mercury  is  precipitated;  3rd,  by  adding  the  protoxide  of 
mercury  to  nydrochlorio  acid,  the  results  are  chloride  of 
niercury  and  water;  lastly,  there  is  the  process  of  the 
Pharmacopceia,  which  is  the  best,  and  tliis  consists  in  heat- 
ing together  common  salt,  mercury,  and  its  bipersulphate ; 
the  results  are,  that  when  submitted  to  sublimation  sulphate 
of  soda  remams,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  is 
vaporized  and  condensed.  It  is  the  hydrareyri  ehloridum 
of  the  Pharmaooposia,    The  properties  of  chUmde  or  preto- 


chloride  of  mercury  are,  that  when  procured  by  precipitation 
it  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  whereas  that  obtained 
by  sublimation  is  crystalline,  hard,  and  dense ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  7*175;  it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
sometimes  regular  crystals  are  observed,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a  square  prism ;  by  long  exposiu«  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a  rather  dark  colour,  owing  to  incipient  defx)m- 
position.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by  lime-water,  potash^ 
and  soda,  protoxide  of  mercury  being  separated.  It  is 
totally  volatilized  by  heat 
Pfotochloride  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  •       8S 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •    202 

Equivalent       «     238 

Bichloride  or  Perchloride  qf  Mercury  (Corrosive  SMi- 
mate)  may  also  be  formed  by  several  processes.  When,  for 
example,  the  metal  is  heated  in  the  gas,  the  soluble  portion 
resulting  from  their  action  is  bichloride  of  mercury ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  dissolving  the  binoxide  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  results  being  water,  and  the  bichloride,  which  crystallizes 
when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  evaporated;  lastly,  it  is 
best  formed  by  the  process  of  the  Pharraacopoeia,  which 
consists  in  heating  a  tnixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
bipersulphate  of  mercury,  by  which  sulphate  of  soda  and 
bichloride  of  mfercury  are  formed ;  the  latter  rises  in  vapour, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  properties  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  hydrargyri 
bichloridum  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  are,  that  it  is  a  while 
semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are 
occasionally  obtainable,  the  primary  form  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  right  rhombic  prism.  This  substance  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid,  and  it  is  a  violent  poison. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5*200;  water  at  60**  dissolves  rather 
more  than  one-twentieth,  and  boiling  water  one-third  of  its 
weight.  Light  has  no  action  upon  this  salt,  but  it  partially 
decomposes  the  aqueous  solution,  chloride  of  mercury  being 
precipitated.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  fie ther,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  than 
in  water.  It  is  totally  volatilized  by  heat.  lime-water,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  precipitate 
yellow  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury ;  but  carbonate  of  lime 
decomposes  it  only  partially,  a  deep  red-coloured  crystalline 
substance  being  thrown  down,  which  is  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury. Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  vehich  is 
called  in  the  Pharmacopceia  hydrargyri  ammonio-chlo* 
ridum. 

Cyanogen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  one  compound, 
which  is  a  bicyanide;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  in 
water,  Prussian-blue  and  binoxide  of  mercury,  which 
act  upon  each  other  though  neither  is  soluble.  By  evapo- 
rating the  solution  the  bicyanide  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  right  square  prism; 
this  salt  has  a  metallic  taste,  is  poisonous,  much  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  but  sparingly  taken  up  by 
alcohol.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  cyanogen  gas  is 
obtained.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  for- 
mation of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  affinity  between 
cyanogen  and  mercury  is  so  strong,  that  its  solution,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  mercurial  compound,  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  alkalis ;  but  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  hydro- 
sulphates  readily  produce  this  effect  It  is  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Bicyanide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  cyanogen      .  52 

One  equivalent  of  mercury        •        202 

Equivalent        254 

• 

Fluorine  and  Mercury. — ^When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  protofluoride  of 
the  metal  has  been  yet  obtained.  If  however  the  acid  be 
added  to  binoxide  of  mercury,  an  orange-coloured  compound 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  by 
evaporation  yields  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  perfluoride  of  mercury. 

Bromine,  the  only  elementary  fluid  known  except  XQer« 
eoryi  unites  with  it  to  form  two  compounds* 
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Bromide  wr  Protobromide  qf  Mercury  is  ppocund  by 
mixing  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  proton  itmte  of 
mercury ;  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

Bibromide  (^Mercury  is  prepared  by  treating  the  metal 
with  bromine  and  water.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  yields  colourless  crystals,  which  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Neither  of  these  salu  is  applied  to  any  particular 
use. 

SoLiP  CoMBiKATiONs. — Non^metoUxe  elementary  solids 
and  Mercury  mostly  combine,  but — 

Carbon  and  Mercury  do  not  form  any  compound. 

Sulphur  and  Mercury  unite  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  sulphuret  or  protosulphuret  and  the  bi-sulphuretor  per- 
Bulphuret  of  mercurv.  When  sulphur  and  mercury  are 
triturated  together  they  form  a  black  mixture,  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  called  jEthiops  mineral; 
this  however  is  not  a  definite  compound  of  the  elements. 

Protosulphuret  of  Mercury  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury ;  a  black  powder  is  precipitated,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  totally  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  is  by  nitric  acid  converted  into  a  sulphate.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .       16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  .     202 

Equivalent  •  218 
Bisulphuret  qf  Mercury;  Cinnabar;  Vermilion. — It 
has  been  already  stated  that  this  is  the  principal  ore  of 
mercury.  It  is  procured  artificially  by  heating  sulphur  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
compound  formed  is  then  subjected  to  sublimation.  The 
sublimate  is  a  compact,  deep  red,  crystalline  mass,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  It 
k  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unalterable  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  totally  vaporised  by  heat,  and  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  some  of  the  metals,  and  also 
by  distillation  with  lime,  potash,  or  soda. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed ;  it  is  inso- 
luble either  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  they  are 
mixed  the  nascent  chlorine  which  is  evolved  decomposes 
and  dissolves  the  bisulphuret,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
heat. 
Bisulphuret  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .         32 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  .       202 

Equivalent        234 

Phosphorus  and  Mercury  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
beating  phosphorus  with  tne  oxide  or  protosulphuret  of 
mercury,  by  passing  it  in  vapour  over  the  protochloride,  or 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  into  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of 
mercury.  It  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and  has  a  black  or 
brown  appearance,  which  is  modified  by  the  mode  of  its 
preparation. 

Iodine  and  Mercury  form  two  compounds,  and  they  roay 
be  formed  in  two  modes :  first,  by  the  mere  trituration  of 
the  equivalents  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  mortar ;  and 
aeoondly,  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to 
one  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  to  obtain  the  protiodide, 
and  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  to  prepare  the  biniodidu.  The 
£>rmer  method  is  adopted  in  the  Pnarmacopceia. 

Protiodide  qfMereuryiA  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  devoid 
of  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  agency  of  light  or 
of  heat  it  is  apt  to  be  resolved  into  mercury  and  biniodide, 
bat  when  quickly  heated  it  sublimes  unchanged. 

Iodide  or  protiodide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  .         126 

One  equivalent  of  mercury        •         202 

Equivalent        328 
Biniodide  qf  Mercury,  especially  when  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet ;  it 
Ittset  readily,  and  sublimes  in  rhombic  scaly  crystals,  which 
are  at  first  yellow,  but  become  red  on  cooling.    Water  does 
oc  aet  upoo  it,  but  it  it  soluble  in  alcohol  when  heated, 
id  also  m  loroe  acids. 
It  it  conpoMd  of 


Two  equivalents  of  iodine 
One  equivalent  of  mercury 


258 
202 


Equivalent        454 
Selenium  and  Mercury,  The  protoseleniuret  is  a  tin-coloured 
compound,  which  sublimes  m  shining  scales:  the  bisele- 
niuret  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  protoseleniuret  with  sele- 
num ;  it  is  a  grey  crystalline  mass. 

Metals  and  Mercury ^  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
readily  combine;  other  metallic  compounds  are  termed 
aUoys,  but  those  which  contain  mercury  are  called  amal- 
gams.   [Amalgams.] 

Acids  and  Mercury. — The  action  of  acids  on  this  metaU 
like  that  which  they  exert  on  others,  is  various,  and  of 
course  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  the  power 
of  the  metal  in  attracting  oxygen. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Mercury. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat 
concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  upon  very  few  metals,  and  it  i» 
curious  that  although  the  affinity  between  mercury  and 
oxygen  is  extremely  weak,  yet  this  metal  decomposes  nitnc 
acid  and  attracts  its  oxygen,  even  at  common  temperatures: 
the  fluidity  of  the  metsi  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  facihty 
of  action.  A  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercuiv  is  thus  ob- 
tained, which,  if  it  crystallise  at  all,  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  for  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  sp.  gr.  2  *  00 
without  yielding  crystals. 

Protonitrate  qf  Mercury,  that  is,  nitrate  of  the  protoxide, 
is  readily  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  the  metal  to  the 
dilute  acid.  Action  readily  takes  place,  and  crystals  are 
formed  with  great  readiness.  There  is  no  protoxide  of  any 
metal  which  forms  so  many  nitrates  as  that  of  mercury ; 
they  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  known,  and  require 
analysis. 

The  crystallised  protonitrates  of  mercury  are  mostly  de- 
composed by  water,  subprotonitrate  being  precipitated  in 
an  insoluble  state. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  pemitrate  of  mer- 
cury can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  under  any  circumstances ;  when  however  the  prot- 
oxide is  added  to  the  acid,  protochloride  of  mercury  and 
water  are  formed ;  while  with  the  binoxide  of  mercury  water 
and  the  bichloride  are  procured. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  on  each  other 
without  the  assistance  of  heat ;  with  it,  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  metal  converted  into  binoxide,  and  bipen»ul- 
phate  of  mercury  is  formed. 

Protosulphate  of  Mercury  is  procured  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  sulphate  to  protonitrate  of  mercury ;  a  white  inv^- 
luble  compound  is  precipitated,  which  is  not  applied  to  an> 
use,  and  which  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid       .  40 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury    2 1 0 

E({uivalent  250 
Bipersulphate  of  Mercury,  obtained,  as  just  descrtbeiL 
by  heating  together  the  acid  and  metal,  is  a  colourless  ^alr. 
which,  when  ipixed  with  water,  is  decomposed,  and  slI- 
phuric  acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a  yellow  precipitate  u 
obtained,  formerly  called  turpeth  mineral. 
The  bipersulphate  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid     .  80 

One  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  mercury       218 

Equivalent        298 
Turpeth  mineral  is  a  subsulpbate  of  the  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury, composed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  120 

Four  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury    872 

Equivalent        992 
Bipersulphate  of  mercury  is  not  directly  applied  to  aiiv 
purpose,  but  the  formation  of  it  is  one  of  the  steps  in  \h< 
process  of  preparing  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not,  unda"  any  circum- 
stances, act  on  each  other.  When  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  prectpiiatc 
is  obtained,  which,  on  drying,  does  not  appear  to  contai.« 
any  carbonic  acid,  so  that  a  protocarbooate  of  mercury  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  fiirmed. 
Psrcarbonate  qf  Mercury  may  however  bt  obtained  hf 
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mixing  Bolations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pernitrate  of 
mercury ;  the  precipitate,  when  dry,  is  of  an  ochre-yellow 
colour,  and  appears  to  be  a  dicarbonate,  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury    436 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid        •  22 

Equivalent        458 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Mercury.— The  protophosphate  is 
formed  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  which  expels  the  mercury 
and  leaves  the  acid. 

Pprphosphate  qf  Mercury  is  thrown  down  by  phosphate 
of  soda  from  the  pernitrate ;  in  appearance  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  protophosphate,  but,  unlike  it,  is  dissolved 
by  excess  of  acid. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury  is  a  detonating  compound,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howard ;  it  is  prepared  in  an  indi- 
rect mode  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution ;  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  a 
greyish  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat 

The  properties  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are,  that  it  ex- 
plodes with  considerable  violence  when  heated  to  about 
300^  and  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  a  bright  flame; 
friction,  the  electric  spark,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  also 
cause  it  to  explode ;  the  results  of  it  are,  azotic  gas,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  little  ammonia.    It  appears  to  consist  of 

One  equivalent  of  fulminic  acid        .  34 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury     2 1 0 

Equivalent        244 

Acetate  qf  Mercury. — The  protoacetate  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  emploj'cd,  and  it  is  now  indeed  nearly  frillen 
into  disuse.  It  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 
mercury  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of 
soila  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  This  salt  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  is  formed  in  crystalline  tiakes,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.    Its  taste  is  acrid. 

It  is  composecVof 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid   .         •  51 

One  equ  ivalen t  of  protoxide  of  mercury    2 1 0 

Equivalent        261 

Salts.*— Having  now  stated  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  more  important  compounds  of  mercury,  we  shall 
state  the  s^neral  properties  of  its  salts,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Brande,  are  as  follows: — 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  mostly  white,  of  a 
metallic  taste,  and  not  virulently  active  as  poisons.  Some 
of  them,  when  neutral,  are  resolved  by  water  into  basic  and 
acid  salts.  Phosphorous  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  precipitate  metallic  mercury:  the  caustic 
alkalis  throw  down  a  black  powder;  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
yellow  or  brown ;  the  phosphates^  white,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets, 
black ;  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides,  yellow ;  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  chlorides,  white  and  curdy ;  the  alkaline  chro- 
mates,  scarlet;  ferrocyanideof  potassium,  white;  the  oxa- 
lates, white,  even  when  very  dilute;  tincture  of  galls,  brownish 
yellow. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  peroxide  or  binoxide  of  mercury 
are  mostly  white  when  neutral,  yellow  when  basic;  they 
are  poisonous,  and  nauseously  metallic  to  the  taste,  and  are 
often  resolved  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salts.  Copper 
throws  down  from  them  metallic  mercury,  and  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  white  precipitates; 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  scarlet-red  ;  and  infusion  of  galls,  an 
orange  precipitate.  Unless  in  concentrated  solution,  they 
are  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acids.  The  pre- 
sence of  organic  substances  interferes  considerably  with  the 
appearances  produced  by  some  of  the  above  tests ;  hence 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  peculiar  pre- 
cautions are  sometimes  required,  and  in  all  cases  the 
precipitate  should  be  collected  and  heated  in  a  tube,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  a  little  white  flux,  or  some  reducing  agent,  so 
as  to  separate  metallic  mercury,  the  microscopic  globules  of 
which  are  easily  sublimed  and  discerned.  The  insoluble 
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merourial  salts  are  mostly  volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  and  they 
are  all  decomposed,  with  the  production  of  metalUc  mercury, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
in  a  glass  tube. 

Uses  of  Mercury. — ^The  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  are 
numerous  and  important  It  is  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding  [Gilding],  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  in  filling  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters. Bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  lately  extensively 
used  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot ;  and  lastlv  this  metal  ia 
extensively  employed  in  various  forms  in  medicine. 

Medical  Properties  op  Mercury. — In  a  purely  me- 
tallic state,  mercury,  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
produces  no  effects  except  such  as  are  owing  to  its  mecha- 
nical properties.  Nevertheless  it  may  become  oxidized, 
and,  by  combining  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
occasion  violent  disorder.  Even  its  external  application 
leads  to  similar  results,  from  the  metal  first  becoming  oxi- 
dized, then  absorbed,  and  producing  the  same  effects  as  if 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  preparations  of  mercury  differ 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  action,  both  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  combination,  and  also  of  the  dose  em* 
ployed  or  the  mode  of  administration.  The  milder  prepa-^ 
rations  seem  only  to  increase  the  natural  and  healthy  actions 
of  the  organs  or  the  body,  particularly  the  secreting  and 
exhaling  organs ;  while  the  more  active,  if  not  given  in 
very  minute  doses,  destroy  the  texture  and  impair  the 
function  of  many  organs,  both  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  others  which  they 
affect  by  sympathy  or  other  means.  No  medicinal  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  producing  so  much  benefit,  none  is  so 
frequently  abused,  or  so  fertile  a  source  of  injury,  as  mer- 
cury. It^  mode  of  action  is  little  understood,  but  its  effects 
are  often  sufficiently  obvious.  A  brief  statement  of  the  most 
important  of  these  elfects  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

When  mercury,  triturated  with  chalk  or  magnesia, 
or  with  confection  of  roses  (which  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  into  blue  pill),  is  taken  in  moderate  dose  into  the 
stomach,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  immediate  sensible 
impression,  unless  that  organ  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility, when  it  is  apt  to  cause  heartburn,  nausea,  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals^ 
and  the  individual,  especially  if  robust,  appears  only  to  have 
an  increased  appetite  and  more  ready  digestion.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlo- 
ride of  mercury)  is  given  in  very  minute  doses.  Even  the 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  body  by  friction  over  parts 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  would  seem  to  increase,  for  a  time, 
the  activity  of  the  whole  system.  To  whatever  surface  ap- 
plied, the  absorbents  would  appear  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
carry  it  into  the  circulating  mass.  Owing  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution  (idiosyncrasy)  a  very  minute  quantity  of  mer- 
cury produces  in  some  individuals  very  striking  effects, 
either  violent  salivation,  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  or  other 
inconveniences,  accompanied  by  great  debility.  This  result 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  some  of 
the  more  active  forms^  which  produces  actual  poisoning,  or 
from  the  effects  of  the  too  long  continued  administration  of 
some  of  the  mild  preparations.  Children,  owing  to  the 
irritability  of  their  bowels,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  salivated  as 
adults,  and  more  mercury  can  be  borne  in  warm  than  in 
cold  countries. 

When  a  single  dose  of  mercury  is  given,  it  is  generally 
one  of  the  preparations  which  act  on  the  bowels,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative  medicine ;  and  little  permanent  effect  is  observed : 
but  repeated  small  doses,  especially  if  hindered  from  pass- 
ing off  by  the  bowels,  by  combination  with  opium,  excite 
arterial  commotiou,  and  end  by  establishing  a  febrile  move- 
ment. The  pulse  is  full  and  more  frequent,  the  animal  heat 
augmented,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  abundant ;  at  last 
followed  by  thirst,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness;  This 
disturbance  frequently  lasts  some  time,  even  after  the  medi- 
cine has  been  discontinued,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied 
with  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  either  towards  the 
lungs,  abdomen,  or  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  heemor- 
rhage  from  various  organs.  Blood  drawn  during  a  mercurial 
course  is  generally  found  covered  with  a  huffy  coat,  the 
same  as  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  diseases.  On  the  sali- 
vary glands  the  effects  are  most  conspicuous :  they  become 
irritated,  more  sensible,  turgid,  and  pour  out  abundant 
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fttUn*  wbioh.  en  tUndiiig,  d«poaiU  flakM  of  oOAgnUted 
albuDMii.  The  breath  at  the  mlidb  time  aoquiret «  peculiar 
fetor  (called  merourid),  the  gumi  are  swollen,  but  pale  and 
tender,  the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  tongue  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  are  covered  with  ulcers. 

The  general  commotion  of  the  system  often  proves  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  but  occasionally 
it  becomes  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  moderated.  Not 
only  must  the  exhibition  of  the  mercury  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  in  such  cases,  but  very  plethoric  persons  must  be 
bled,  and  put  on  the  antiphloe;istic  plan  even  before  begin- 
ning its  use.  The  warm  bath,  diluent  drinks,  and  a  milk 
or  farinaceous  diet,  with  cool  air,  are  proper  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  violence  of  its  action. 

The  effects  just  mentioned  show  the  necessity  of  abstain- 
ing from  its  administration  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  (especially  of  the  lungs),  or  a  disposition  to 
consumption,  or  if  there  exist  a  scrophulous  constitution,  or 
the  person  be  affected  with  sea  scurvy :  also  during  certain 
atates  of  the  female  system,  and  during  pregnancy  or  suck- 
ling. 

When  the  use  of  mercury  is  too  long  continued,  or  it  is 
given  in  too  strong  doses,  its  stimulating  action  appears  to 
fatigue  the  system,  and  to  pervert  tha  function  of  assimila- 
tion, both  immediately  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  the  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues.  Hence  the  individual  loses  his 
muscular  power,  becomes  pale,  tumid«  and  puffy,  or  else 
greatly  emaciated.  The  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  irritated ; 
the  limbs  exhibit  involuntary  tremblings,  and  all  the  tis- 
sues acquire  a  morbid  susceptibility.  The  blood  is  found 
to  be  deteriorated,  and  to  have  lost  its  ordinary  consistence, 
and  the  person  appears  to  be  affected  with  scurvy  or  con- 
sumption. The  inconsiderate  use  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, especially  of  corrosive  sublimate,  often  occasions 
chronic  intlammation  of  tbo  stomach,  causing  indigestion, 
and  alterations  or  thickenings  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Diseases  of  the  brain  not  unfrequently  result  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  mercury.  Lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
skin  often  occurs  from  the  abuse  of  this  substance. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  four  distinct  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  mercurial  preparations. 
1st.  By  some  of  them  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  occasioned.  2nd.  Others  are 
used  to  create  a  general  commotion  of  the  system,  to  rouse 
the  lymphatics,  and  excite  both  the  secreting  and  excretory 
glands.  3rd.  To  control  or  altogether  change  the  action  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  when  that  is  extreme,  and  tending  to 
the  effusion  of  serum,  and  more  esfKnully  of  coagulable 
lymph.  With  this  may  perhaps  be  joined  ihe  action  of  the 
mercury  as  an  alterative.  4th.  What  is  regarded  as  its 
specifie  effect  in  bringing  about  the  cure  of  some  peculiar 
diseases. 

Calomel,  or  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  is  the  pre- 
paration most  employed  as  a  purgative;  it  influences  the 
mtestinal  canal  along  its  whole  length,  and  excites  the 
liver  and  other  glands  to  secretion.  It  is  of  very  great 
utility,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  but  even 
during  their  course,  either  when  given  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  purgative.  It  is  not  admissible 
if  the  tongue  be  very  red  and  sensible,  and  a  similar  state 
of  stomach  be  presumed  to  exist.  In  many  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  its  early  and  even  free  employment 
is  productive  of  the  best  results.  In  the  yellow  and  many 
other  fbvera  of  hot  climates  it  is  indispensable.  In  these 
diseases  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  system  by  every 
means;  and  whenever  the  patient  is  salivated,  recovery  may 
be  expected.  In  many  of  the  less  rapid  fevers  of  Eiuope, 
the  like  benefit  follows  its  use. 

During  the  inflammatory  and  turgescent  stage  of  hydro- 
cephalus acutus,  or  water  on  the  brain,  calomel,  alone  or 
with  digiulis,  is  frequently  efficacious  in  saving  the  patient ; 
at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  mercury,  especially  the 
liniment,  may  be  used.  In  the  wasting  or  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren, the  steady  daily  use  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  produces 
the  best  results,  if  proper  dietetical  means  be  adopted. 

These  measures  should  at  no  time  be  resorted  to,  except 
under  the  direction  of  responsible  medical  attendants.  The 
nnneoessary  use  of  mercury,  when  some  other  purgative 
would  have  answered  as  well,  is  much  to  be  reprobated,  and 
»wt  only  injures  the  constitution  of  children,  but  if  they  are 
liing  at  the  time,  it  leads  to  the  early  decay  of  their 
I.  ^  (BeU  Ofi  Me  3WM.) 


Perioni  under  the  influenoeof  mereury,  even  when  a  tinsie 
dote  has  been  taken  as  a  purgative,  are  very  liable  to  take 
cold,  especially  from  wet  This  must  be  oarefiilly  ruarded 
against  The  bichloride  of  mercury  (or  oorroaive  suolimate) 
seems  not  to  dispose  the  system  lo  much  to  be  hurtfuUy 
impressed  by  cold,  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  camp  and 
navy  practice.  Besides,  if  given  in  sufficiently  small  doses« 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  preparations  to  use  as  an 
alterative,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  or 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  such  as  the  heart 

Mercury  has  a  great  power  of  checking  the  deposition  of 
coagulable  lymph,  and  controlling  changes  in  tne  organic 
particles  of  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animaL  One  of  th« 
most  valuable  uses  of  mercury  is  connected  with  this  pCFer 
of  changing  the  action  of  the  capillaries  when  that  action  is 
extreme,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  pour  out  serum  in 
excess,  or  effuse  coagulable  lymph.  In  some  inflammations 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  so  violent  as  to  pour  out  their 
contents,  and  this  leads  to  obstructions  or  changes  of  struc- 
ture which  derange  the  functions,  or  even  speedily  occasion 
death.  Thus  in  croup  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  in  the 
windpipe,  obstructing  respiration ;  in  peritonitis,  or  in  flam 
mation  of  the  outer  lining  of  the  intestines,  lymph  is  poured 
out,  agglutinating  the  folds  of  the  intestines ;  in  iritis  the 
same  happens,  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  destroying 
vision.  In  all  these  cases,  after  free  venesection,  or  ev«n 
without  it,  calomel  given  very  freely  will  hinder  further 
effusion,  and  even  cause  the  absorption  of  what  has  already 
escaped  from  the  vessels ;  as  may  often  be  seen  when  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  inflamed. 

Many  serious  chronic  diseases  are  removed  by  a  judicious 
and  persevering  use  of  mercury,  but  these  can  neither  be 
enumerated  here,  nor  can  even  the  most  general  rules  be  at- 
tempted  to  be  laid  down.  (Holland,  Medical  Notes;  On 
Mercurial  Medicines;  and  Teale  On  Neuralgic  Diseases.  \ 

The  specific  employment  of  mercury  is  still  less  suitable 
to  be  discussed  here.  It  may  be  remarked  however  that 
the  opinion  for  the  necessity  of  giving  mercury  in  any 
quantity  is  now  altogether  exploded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  either  alone 
or  as  additions  to  other  substances.  Calomel  frequently 
greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  action  of  t>ther  mcaicines, 
particularly  diuretic  medicaments.  How  far  calomel,  either 
in  small  frequently  repeated  doses  or  in  very  large  onc\ 
was  really  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  arts  depends 
in  some  cases  on  principles  explained  above.  Thus  it 
checks  fermentation,  and  opposes  the  formation  of  new 
compounds ;  hence,  when  applied  in  solution  to  timber,  it 
prevents  the  dry-rot  ftom  occurring,  by  solidifying  the 
albumen  of  the  wood.  [Antiseptics.]  In  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  it,  the  antidotes  most  proper  are  those  substances 
which  contain  albumen,  such  as  wnite  of  egg,  milk,  flour, 
&o.    [Albumen.] 

MERCURY,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun  lU  orbit 
being  entirely  within  that  of  the  earth,  it  never  iecede»  to 
the  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  is  alwavs 
ibund  within  29*  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  only  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun, 
and  near  to  its  greatest  distance  (or  elongation)  fh>m  the 
sun ;  so  that  the  sun  can  descend  sufficienUy  below  the  ho 
risen  to  allow  the  planet  to  be  seen  just  before  its  setting  * 
similarly,  it  is  only  visible  in  the  morning  (before  sunrisi'V 
when  it  is  near  its  greatest  elongation  westward  of  the  sun. 
The  phases  of  Mercury  are  not  visible  without  a  telescope. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Mercury  varies  ttom  5  to  12  m'- 
conds;  the  real  diameter  is  '398  of  that  of  the  earth,  or 
about  3140  miles.  Ite  bulk  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  63  to 
1 000 ;  its  mass  is  reckoned  at  the  two-millionth  part  of  that 
of  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  an  axis,  the  inclination  of  which 
to  the  ecliptic  b  not  determined,  in  ^<^  5"  28«-3.  It  has 
seven  times  the  light  and  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  transits  of  Mercury,  or  passages  of  the  planet  over 
the  sun's  disc,  take  place  when  the  conjunction  (the  inferior 
coirjunction,  as  it  is  called.  Mercury  being  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun)  happens  at  the  time  that  the  planet  is  near  ita 
node.  These  transits  are  not  so  usef\il  in  the  determination 
of  the  sun's  parallax  or  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation as  those  of  Venus :  we  shall  therefore  refbr  the 
account  of  such  transits  in  general  to  the  latter  planet  Th« 
following  are,  according  to  Delambr^  the  times  of  the 
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tmuiu  which  will  yet  Uka  place  m  the  preseat  centurr 
<ciTil  timo  at  Paris)  i— 

1S45    8  May,  8  P.K.  1878    6  Majr.  7  F.u. 

ia4H     9  Nov.,  8  F.H.  1881      8  NUT^  1  A.K.] 

1861   12  Nov.,74a.U.  1891   10  Haj,  3  AJf. 

1868     a  NoT^  7  A.M.  1894  10  NoT^  6^  p.K. 

Elemenli  qftlU  Orbit  o/Mercury. 

Epoch,  1709,  December  31,  12i>  mean  aaUoDomical  time 
at  Seuberg. 

Seraiaxis  major  '3870933,  that  of  the  earth  being  a»- 
(umed  at  the  uniL 

Excentrioity  '3041704;  ita  aeculac  inciease(ot  increase 
ill  100  year*)  -000003B. 

IncLinslion  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptio  7°  0'  i"-9 ;  ita  se- 
cular inoreaBB  18''-4. 

Longitudes  ttota  the  mean  equinoE  of  the  epoch :  (1 .)  of 
the  ascending  node,  4S°  S7'  9"-0j  ita  secular  increaw  (com- 
bined with  the  preceasionX  421&"-1;  (3.)  of  the  perihe- 
lion, 74"  30'  g"'  0 ;  ita  tecultr  inoreaie  (combined  with  the 
proeesiion),  SS02"'9i  (3.)  of  the  pkoet  (mean),  10B°  4' 
-18"-3. 

Mean  lidareal  motion  in  one  mean  lolar  day,  4°  i' 
3-2"-538;  in  3flSi  it  it  33°42'47"-63  more  than  4  com- 
plete revotulionai  sidereal  revotutioD, 87 '9B9'2S  mean  lolar 
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MERGANrN.*  {Mergina,  Bonap.),  a  subfumily  of 
Aniitidte,  caneisting  of  (ho  genus  Mergus,  Linn.,  the  Goot- 
ander»  or  Mergansert  of  the  British.  The  Prince  of  Muitig- 
nauo  makes  it  include  two  subgenera.  Met gus  (Smew)Bnd 
Merganser,  Leach  {The  Goosanders),  and  places  the  sub- 
fiimity  next  to  the  Fiiligulin/e,  and  ininiediaiely  preceding 
the  Peleeanidte,  The  Unoean  genus  Margv*  is  placed  be- 
tween the  last  seotion  (Crfffoto)  of  the  great  genus  .ijniu 
and  the  giinus  Alca  in  the  Syilema  Nulur»,  and  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  various  authors  will  be  found  in  Iho 
article  Ducks.  In  tbe  second  volume  of  Mr.  Swainson's 
Cliu»i/lc<Hia»  tff  Bird;  ibe  subfamily  is  placed  alter  tbe 
Fuligulina,  and  immadiatelf  preceding  the  family  Colym- 


Merganter,  Strraior,  albellut,  and  eueullahit  are  found  in 
Europe.  We  select  Af.  iSerganter  and  M.  aibellui  aa  ex- 
amples. 

Merganser.     (Leach.) 

Example,  Merganser  Castor  {Mergut  Merganter  ant 
Castor  of  Linnceus). 

Description.— Fert/  Old  Male.  Tufted  bead  {the  tnft 
laree  and  thick),  and  part  of  ihe  neck  greenish  black,  the 
rellection  varying  in  different  lights;  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  belly,  abdomen,  coverts  of  tile  wings  and  sca- 
pulars farthest  from  tbe  body,  linged  of  a  yellowish  rose 
colour*  (which  soon  fades  in  stuffed  specimens  to  white)  on 
tbe  under  parts ;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  ecapulars 
nearest  to  the  body  deep  black ;  quills  bluckisb ;  great  co- 
verts bordered  wiib  black;  rest  of  the  back  and  tail  asli- 
coloured;  beauty-spot  on  the  wing  white,  without  transverse 
bands ;  bill  deep  red,  black  above  and  on  the  terminal  nail ; 
iris  reddish  brown,  sometimes  nd;  feet  vermilion  red. 
Length  26  to  28  inches.    (Temm.) 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  the  Afergui  Merganser  of 
Linnraus  and  others ;  Le  Harte  of  Buffon  and  the  French ; 
the  Goosandar  or  Merganter  of  Latham  and  Pennant; 
Gansen-sHger  and  Taucher-gmts  of  Bechsleln  and  the  Ger- 
mans:  Mergo,  Oca  marina  e  Mergo  dominieano  of  the '  Sior. 
degl.  tlcc.,'  and  Dubbelde  Zaagbek  of  Sepp.  and  tbe  Nelher- 
'  ndcra. 

Female. — Tuft  long  and  loose  j  head  and  part  of  the  nerk 
reddish  brown  ;  thioal  pure  while ;  lower  part  ol  ihc  neck, 
brcasi,  lideit,  and  thighs  whitish  ash  ;  all  ihe  upper  parta 
deep  ash  \  beauty-stmt  of  the  wini;  nhita  without  any  trans- 
ver!«  band  ;  bill  faded  red;  iris  brown  ;  feet  yellowish  red, 
webs  Bihy-red.     Length  ^4  or  SO  inches. 

Yming  Mates  of  the  fear:    Similar  to  the  females. 

The  Young  at  the  age  qfone  year  are  distingui)>hed  by 
blackish  spots  disposed  on  the  white  of  the  neck ;  the  ruddy 
coluur  of  the  neck  is  then  terminaled  by  a  deeper  colour ; 
blackish  plumes  begin  to  show  themselves  on  Ihe  top  of  the 
head,  and  white  feathers  appear  on  the  coverla  of  tbe 
'ings. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  tbe  Mergus  Castor  of  Linnceus 
and  olhora;  Mergus  rubrieapiUiis  of  Gmelin;  the  Harle 
femelle  of  Buffon;  Ihe  Dun  Diaer  or  Sparling  Fowl  of 
Latham  and  others ;  and  the  Mergo  oca  of  the  'litor.  dcgl. 
Ucc' 

This  species  is  Ihe  Sugherone  of  the  Italians;  the  Meer- 
rack  and  See-Rack  of  the  Germans ;  fFral^fogel,  Kjorkfo- 
gel.  Ard,  and  Skruha  of  the  '  Fauna  Suecica;'  SItallesluger 
of  Ibe  Danes;  Skior-and  of  the  Icelanders;  Pebtok  of  the 
G reen landers ;  Seek  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Hun/ad ddanhe- 
rfo^'ofihe  anlient  British;  and  Goofunder  and  (provincial) 
Jiick-sitw  of  ihe  modern  British.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
KdarofiDE  bpvii,  of  the  Greeks.  Iba  Fiber  and  Cattor  Ale*  of 
the  Latins,  and  is  the  Bieure  of  tlie  old  French. 

Food ;  Reproduction ;   Utility  to  Man. — The  food  of  the 

oosander  conaials  of  small  tisb,  amphibious  animals,  small 

ustaceans  and  moLlusks.    Temminck  says  that  its  nest  is 

E laced  among  rolled  pebbles  on  the  banks  of  waters,  in 
ushes  or  in  hollow  trees,  and  that  it  lays  twelve  or  fourteen 
whitish  eggs,  which  are  nearly  equally  pointed  at  each  end. 
The  flesh  is  very  rank  and  bad.  Graves,  who  tasted  one, 
pronounces  it  to  have  been  oScQaive  ia  the  highest  degree. 
The  old  French  quatrain,  in  tbe  Portraits  des  Oyseaux, 
gives  the  following  description  of  ila  habitaandoflU  quaLily 
as  food:— 


Generic  C%orac(er.— Bill  straight,  nanOv,  and  slender, 
sub  cylindrical  anteriorly,  wide  at  tbe  base,  and  abruptly 
hooked  at  Ihe  tip  ;  marfjins  of  both  mandibles  serrated,  the 
serrations  or  teeth  directed  backwards.  Ton^ut  slender. 
Feet  short,  with  t'.ie  toes  fully  palmated,  and  placed  behind 
the  point  of  equilibrium. 

Toe  apeciet  are  not  numeroiUt  and  of  theses  ^^g* 
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Geographical  Distribution.— tHr.  Gould  {Birds  qf  Eu- 
rope) slates  that  *  its  native  locality  appears  to  he  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  where, 
among  large  and  unfrequented  lakes,  it  finds  an  aiylum 
and  breeding-place ;  from  these,  iti  summer  haunts,  it  emi- 
grates soulhwordsonlheapproachoftheseverities  of  winter, 
seldom  appearing  in  our  latitudes  unless  the  season  indi- 
cates an  exceedingly  low  temperature  in  tbe  Arctic  circle : 
at  such  times  it  frequents  our  shores  and  unfrozen  lake*, 
either  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks  of  seven  oi  eight:  but  the 
extensive  inland  waters  of  Holland  and  Germany  appear  to 
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tw  ita  hvourile  rewrt.'  This  species  wm  =^"1  at  Fulham 
in  the  wvore  winlCTof  5837.  It  nppears  in  Dr.  RichBrdsoitt 
list  of  birds,  tl.«t  they  merely  winter  in  Pennsylvnn.a  and 
n  tummer  to  rear  Iheir  young  in  the  fur  counlries ; 
I  described  by  him  wa*  killed  on  the  Saskat- 
■     *■-  ■      "  ■  ■     ■    '  St  of  Greenland 


ti)o  specimen  <! 

chewan.    It  alsooi 

Birds.     The  Prince  of  Musignano  notes  i 

winter  at  Rome,  and  as  not  common,  at  the  : 

Philadelphia  iSpeechio  Comjxxrativo),  and  a 

Europe  generally,  and  in  America  generally,  u 

phical  and  Comparalivi 
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Horth  America,    ll  waa  wen  m  Japan  by  Dr.  Voa  Siebold 
stul  M.  Burger. 
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Thi»  species  is  the  Krtuts-EnU  of  FriscU  Mii  the  Get^ 
mans;  the  HWirfSiVfc  of  the  Dana*;  Sugherom oechiatino 
of  the  lulians ;  Lleian  teen  of  the  untient  British ;  Smew 
and  (provinrlal)  White  Nuu,  Vare  Widgeon  »nd  Smee  of 
the  modem  British. 

Pood;  Beproduction;  (/(iWy  to  Afan.— The  food  of  the 
Smew  consists  of  small  cms laceans,  water- insocta,  mollusks, 
little  fish,  and  Wfttet-plants.  The  neat,  sccording  to  M, 
Temminck,  is  plsced  on  the  borden  of  rivers  wid  laket,  and 
the  number  of  engs  amounls  to  twelve;  they  are  whitish. 
The  bird  is  in  no  rnjuei^t  far  the  table. 

Geographical  Ditlribution.—The  countries  of  the  Arctic 
circle  in  boih  worlds;  migtaloryin  autumn,  hut  especially 
in  winter,  in  England,  Holland,  France,  and  as  far  as  Ilaiy; 
rather  abundant  in  Holland  on  the  lakes  and  mari,hti 
(Temm.).  It  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain  exceol  in  inclenicnl 
winters.  The  species  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Richardion, 
but  it  is  noted  by  him  in  the  tablea  compiled  from  the 
Sperchio  Comparativo  as  one  of  the  birds  that  migrBte 
northwards  from  or  through  Pennsylvania  in  spring,  and 
may  therefore  bo  considered  as  returning  to  the  fur  coun- 
tries lo  breed.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notices  it  as  rallii-r 
nramon  in  winter,  parlicularly  the  young,  near  Rome,  and  as 
rer)' rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  (Spwa^ioCuwi;*!- 
rativo}.  The  aamo  author,  in  his  Gengraphieal  and  C'jmjHi- 
ratine  Litt,  notes  it  as  occurring  inEuronegenerallv^n--' 
the  northern  and  central  coasts  of  Ami 
Siebold  and  M.  Biirger  found  it  in  Japan. 
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Example,  Mergtu  aibellut. 

Daaiption.—(M  Mate.  A  great  spot  of  greenish  black 
OD  each  side  of  the  bill,  a  similar  coloured  but  longitudinal 
one  on  the  occiput ;  the  tuAod  crest,  neck,  scapulars,  small 
ooverts  of  tlie  wings,  and  all  the  lower  parts  very  pure  while ; 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  two  crescents  which  arc  directed 
under  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  the  edges  of  the  scapulars, 
deep  black ;  tail  ash-coloured  ;  sides  and  thighs  varied  with 
ash-coloured  lig-zsgs;  bill,  legs  (tarsi),  and  toes  bluish- 
ash;  webs  black;  iris  brown.     Length  15  to  IS  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Mergu»  lubellui  of  Linnmus  and 
others;  L«  petit  Harle  happi  aula  Piette  of  BulE>n;  the 
fFeiier  Sager  of  Bechalein  and  others ;  the  fVUle  non 
Z>tN'Aerof  ^pp.;  the  M^rffo  Oca  minore  of  the  *Slor.  dogl. 
Ucc.,'  and  the  Smew  or  White  Nun  of  the  English  ornitho- 
logists. 

FemaU. — Summit  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  occiput  rod- 
dish  brown ;  throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  ab- 
domen white;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides,  and 
Tump  bright  ash  ;  upper  parts  and  tail  deep  ash ;  wings 
variei^ated  with  white,  aah,  and  black.     Length  13  inches. 

Young  of  the  year,  similar  to  the  female. 

Males  at  the  Age  of  One  reor.— These  are  distinguished 
by  the  small  blackish  feathers  which  form  the  great  spot  at 
the  tide  of  the  bill;  by  some  whitish  and  white  feathers 
•cattered  on  the  head  ;  by  the  unper  part  of  the  back,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  asn-colourcd  feather; ;  and  by 
indications  of  the  two  black  crescents  on  the  side  of  the 
breast  TV  young  of  both  leies  have  the  great  coverts  of 
the  wing*  terminated  by  a  large  white  space,  while  the  old 
ODM  have  no  while  there  except  at  the  point. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  year  are  the  Mergui  minu- 
tat,  Linn. :  Mergut  Atiaticui,  Gm. ;  Mersus  iMlatus, 
Brunn. ;  Mergut  Pannoniaa,  Scop. ;  La  Piette  femeiie. 
Buff.;  Le  HarU  eloiti  (young  male),  Bu£f. ;  Mergo  Oca 
minore  Ikmtle),  and  Mergo  Oca  eenerino  (young  male  of 
tbft  year), '  Stor.  degl.  Ucc. ;'  De  Kleine  Zaagbek  tyoung  of 
th«  vnr),  Sepp.:  and  Etd'haadtd  Srmw  lyotmg  tnala  in 
■wult),  Pauii^  'BiiLZooL' 
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M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  Harlff.  or  birds  of  ih.i 
subfamily,  live  upon  the  waters,  where  they  swim,  hau].; 
genomtly  the  whole  of  the  body  submcrt;ed,  and  only  I.  >. 
bead  out  of  the  wn?cr.*  They  dive  easily  and  often,  s»,:., 
with  extreme  agility  entre  dettr  eaux,  and  use  their  win^- 
to  assist  them  in  this  sort  of  natation.  They  remain  V-u: 
on  wing,  and  Uy  very  swiftly.  Their  walk  is  very  vaci.- 
latiiig  and  embarrassed,  their  legs  or  feel,  as  welt  as  those  u' 
the  sea-ducks,  being  more  withdrawn  within  the  abdomen 
than  those  of  the  ducks  which  have  the  posterior  toe  stuiKj. I.. 
Tbeir  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  amphibious  an- 
tnals,  and  of  the  first  they  make  great  de^truclion-  T'l 
temperate  climates  they  are  only  seen  in  winter;  their  hilii 
tual  duelling  is  in  cold  countries,  where  they  bre«d.  Tlu-v 
are  much  wilder  than  tlie  different  B|>ecies  of  ducks,  ai.  I 
have  not  been  domesticated.  They  moult  once  a  year :  liu'. 
the  old  males,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  moult  in  the  sprii,.;. 
whilst  the  old  females  and  I  lie  young  moult  in  the  autumn 
The  young  males,  befjre  their  first  or  second  moiill,  baiu'.; 
differ  at  all  from  ihe  females. 

MERGER.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  exac: 
definition  of  this  legal  term.  In  order  to  form  an  ac^uraii 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  the  notion  of  the  legal  lerui 
estate  [EatATE]  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  '  The  acces^inr, 
of  one  estate  to  another,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  tt< 
circumstance  that  two  estates  immediately  expectant  >  :. 
each  other,  meet  or  are  united  in  the  same  person,  is  tLa 
cause  of  the  merger.'    (Preston.)    These  words  «spre«s  m 

*  T1i«  >IHW  dod  not  firiB  with  Uw  IndtrauljBcnd  ud  call  Iha  hc^  «it 
I  to*  «Mn  1  bM  vlUi  •  TRT  Ui  ronloB  «f  Ita  bi^  sbvn  th*  nrtw» 
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general  terms  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  merger 
may  follow  as  a  consequence.  This  consequence,  called 
merger,  is  that  the  preceding  estate  ceases  to  exist,  and  the 
estate  in  which  this  preceding  estate  is  said  to  be  merged 
continues  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  that  union 
vhich  was  the  cause  of  merger. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  the 
cause  of  merger,  that  the  estate  which  is  prior  in  point  of 
time  must  not  be  greater  (in  legal  estimation)  that  the 
estate  which  immediately  follows :  it  may  be  either  equal 
or  less,  but  not  greater.  Also,  the  estates  must  both  be 
vested  estates,  and  both  must  be  legal  or  both  equitable 
estates. 

Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  life,  with  reversion  to  B  in  fee, 
and  A  surrenders  his  estate  to  B,  or  B  releases  his  estate  to 
A,  in  either  case  the  life-estate  is  merged,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  estate  in  reversion  immediately  becomes 
a  fee  in  possession.  It  seems  that  one  term  of  years  will 
merge  in  another,  and  a  larger  term  in  a  less ;  at  least  this 
is  the  case  when  the  second  term  is  a  term  in  reversion. 
Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  reversion  to  B  for  years, 
and  A  surrenders  or  assigns  bis  term  to  B,  the  terra  which 
belonged  to  A  is  merged.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule  :  if  the  estate  of  A  is  derived  from  the  estate  of  B  as 
an  underlease,  the  original  term  of  B  is  not  abridged  by 
Kuch  merger.  In  fact,  merger,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  apply  to  a  surrender  or  assignment  of  an 
estate  in  land  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  out  of  whose 
larger  estate,  that  smaller  estate  was  granted.  But  if  A, 
>vho  is  seised  in  fee,  leases  first  to  B  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  then  to  C  for  ten  years,  by  way  of  immediate  reversion, 
and  C  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  estate  of  B  is  merged  in 
that  of  C,  which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  and  can 
have  no  longer  duration  than  ten  years.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  question  whether  a  term  can  merge  in  a  term  in  re- 
naainder. 

Estates  tail  are  not  subject  to  merger;  an  exception 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  gift  to 
the  heire  in  tail,  so  long  as  there  are  any.  Formerly,  if  an 
estate  tail  had  become  a  base  fee  by  the  tenant  in  tail  levy- 
ing a  fine,  such  base  fee  would  merge  by  union  with  the 
immediate  reversion  in  fee.  But  by  a  recent  statute  (3  and 
4  \Vm.  IV.,  c.  74),  such  base  fee  will  not  merge  in  the  re- 
version in  fee,  but  shall  be  '  enlarged  into  as  large  an  estate 
as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  protector,  if 
any,  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  act, 
if  such  remainder  or  reversion  had  vested  in  any  other 
pei*son.* 

If  the  two  estates,  the  union  of  which  in  one  person  might 
otherwise  cause  merger,  do  not  unite  in  him  in  the  same 
ri^ht,  there  is  no  merger. 

The  various  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  of  merger 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  entire 
treatise.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Preston's  Treatise  on  Convey- 
ancing, 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  merger  is  uncertain,  and  no 
hypothesis  seems  fully  to  explain  all  the  cases  of  merger  as 
now  settled.  In  the  case  put  by  Bracton  (fol.  I'i),  the 
termor  for  years  who  had  become  the  feoffee  of  the  land,  is 
considered  as  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  freehold,  re- 
nounced the  term  (ex  quo  idem  B  se  tenuit  ad  feoff- 
amentum,  tacite  termino  renuntiavit).  The  origin  of  merger 
is  discussed  in  Preston's  third  volume,  chap,  iii.,  &c. 

MERGUI.    [Tenasserim.] 

ME'RGULUS.  [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.]  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  notes  the  Little  AukiMergulus  Alle)  as  occurring 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  {Geographical  and  Compa- 
rative List.) 

MERGUS.    [MERGAmxiB.] 

MERIAN.  MARIA  SIBYLLA,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Merian,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-t he-May n,  April  12,  1647.  Her  instructor  in 
drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1G65  she  married  John 
Andriez  Graff,  a  painter  of  Niirnberg,  but  the  celebrity 
which  attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevented  that 
of  her  husband  from  being  adopted.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, both  daughters,  who  were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In 
consequence  of  liberal  offers  Madame  Merian  and  her  hus- 
band settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  Sibylla,  whose  great  ob- 
ject WM  the  study  of  nature,  travelled  for  the  sake  of  delineat- 


ing insects,  flowers,  and  other  natui*al  objects.  In  1699  she 
went  to  Surinam,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
drawings  which  have  since  added  so  considerably  to  her 
fame,  and  remained  there  till  the  month  of  June,  1701. 

She  published— 1,  *The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their 
Nourishment  and  Changes,'  in  Dutcli,  2  vols.  4 to.,  the  first 
published  at  Niirnberg  in  1679,  the  second  in  1683,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to.,  1717.  This  work,  much 
enlarged  by  herself  and  her  daughters,  was  published  in 
French  by  John  Mar  ret,  fol.,  Amst.,  1730,  under  the  title 
of  •  Histoire  Gren6rale  des  Insectes  de  TEurope.*  2,  •  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Generatione  et  Melamorphosibus  Insectorum 
Surinamensium,'  fol.,  Amst.,  1705,  separately  in  Dutch  and 
in  Latin.  These  editions  contain  only  sixty  plates.  To  some 
of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  annexed  by  her  daugh- 
ters Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  There  is 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin, 
Hagse,  1726;  and  another  in  Dutch  in  1730.  There  have 
been  also  editions  of  the  two  works  united,  under  the  title  of 

•  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  TEurope  et  de  I'Amerique,'  fol., 
Par.,  1768  and  1771. 

Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13,  1717. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in 
the  department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  two  volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a 
large  price.  One  contains  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other 
those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  the  Surinam  insects,  though 
elegantly  finished,  appear,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely drawings,  but  to  have  been  coloured  upon  outline  proofs 
of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  original 
delineations.  All  are  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of 
Madame  Merian  are  preserved  at  Petersburg,  in  several 
collections  in  Holland,  and  at  Frankfort.  A  portrait  of 
Madame  Merian,  foi*merly  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of 
her,  bv  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the 

•  Orisrin  of  Caterpillars,'  1717. 

{Biog.  Universelle,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  366,  367 ;  Brunet, 
Manuel  du  Lifn-aire,  8vo.,  1820,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  475,476; 
Chalmers,  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  72.) 

ME'RIDA,  a  town  of  Extremadura  in  Spain,  in  38°  48' 
N.  lat.  and  6°  15'W.  long.  It  was  founded  by  Publius 
Casirius,  a  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  was  named  Emerita  Augusta.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lusitania 
(which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Portugal,  with  part  of 
Leon,  Extremadura,  and  Old  Castile),  and  was  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  city  in  Roman  Spain.  From  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  it  passed  into  those  of  the  Goths,  who  made 
it  an  archiepiscopal  see.  In  the  year  587  it  was  the  focus 
of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Arians  to  kill  the  reigning  monarch 
and  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  land.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  provincial  councils,  of  which  that  of 
A.D.  666  is  the  most  known.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
in  711  it  offered  a  stout  resistance,  but  was  eventually 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Muza,  who  on  entering  the  city  was 
amazed  at  its  vast  size  and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings. 
According  to  a  Moslem  chronicler  it  was  then  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  garrisoned  by  90,000  men.  By 
the  Arabs  its  original  name  was  corrupted  into  Merida.  In 
1230  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  Christian  king  Alonso  XI. 
of  CasCille  and  Leon,  after  a  great  battle,  in  which,  aided 
by  the  apostle  James  and  other  saints  in  white  robes  (as 
tradition  has  it),  he  routed  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Moors, 
headed  by  their  king  Ibn  Hud.  Alonso,  to  testify  his  gra- 
tude,  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  military 
order  of  St.  James,  in  whose  hands  it  has  till  recently  re- 
mained. 

Modern  Merida  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  towns  in  the  Peninsula.  In  extent  it  has  shrunk  to 
a  very  small  compass ;  its  population  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  5000 ;  and  tne  trade  in  merino  wool,  of  which  it  has 
long  been  the  depdt,  is  rapidly  declining.  It  is  situated  on 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  undulating  country,  naturally 
very  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  summer  ren- 
dered ven^  unbealthy  by  malaria.  The  sole  interest  of 
modern  Merida  lies  in  its  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  houses,  churches,  walls,  and  pavements, 
abound  in  Roman  fragments,  columns,  inscriptive  tablets, 
altars,  vases,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs.   In  the  fields,  gaidensi 
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aod  roads  without  the  town,  similar  remains  are  found.  But 
the  principal  ruins  are  an  amphitheatre  almost  entire,  which 
hy  lettins  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  could  at  pleasiue 
be  turned  into  a  naumachia ;  a  circus,  said  to  equal  in  sixe 
the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome ;  a  theatre,  where  in  modern 
times  hull-fights  have  been  held ;  the  shell  of  a  lofty  tri- 
umphal arch,  now  stripped  of  its  ornaments ;  some  baths  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  a  gateway  defaced  bv  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. Encased  in  a  private  house  is  a  small  peripteral 
temple  of  Mars ;  the  capitals  as  well  as  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  granite.  There  are  also  two  Roman  bridges ;  one  of 
enormous  length  and  curious  construction,  witn  a  fortress 
at  one  end.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  two  grand 
aqueducts  built  of  brick  and  granite  mixed.  Of  the  latter 
material  are  constructed  all  the  antient  edifices  of  M6rida, 
with  very  trifling  exceptions. 

At  the  distance  from  M6rida  of  one  and  two  leagues  re- 
spectively are  two  remarkable  reservoirs,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  Roman,  by  others  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
first,  called  Albufera,  is  about  100  feet  in  length  by  nearly 
60  feet  in  depth,  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  with  two  fine 
towers.  The  other,  called  Albuera,  is  smaller,  but  its  walls 
and  the  single  tower  which  surmounts  them  are  much 
finer. 

(Mariana,  HUioria  General  de  Espam ;  Conde,  Hisioria 
de  lot  Arabes ;  Pons,  Via^e  de  EepaSa ;  Laborde,  //tn^- 
raire  Descrtpiifde  VEtpagne;  Semple*s  Journey  through 
Spain  and  lialu ;  Captain  Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain.) 

MERIDIAN  {meridieSf  mid-day ).  In  the  neavens  the 
meridian  is  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  pole  and 
the  lenith  of  the  spectator :  on  the  earth  it  is  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  and  the  spectator's  position ; 
consequently  the  terrestrial  meridian  is  the  section  of  the 
earth  made  by  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian. 

The  circle  aerives  its  name  from  being  that  on  which  the 
centre  of  the  sun  is  found  at  mid-day,  or  real  noon.  In  the 
case  of  a  fixed  star,  the  time  at  which  its  altitude  is  greatest 
is  the  moment  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian ;  but  in  that 
of  the  sun  or  a  planet,  the  orbital  motion  prevents  the 
moment  of  its  culmination  (or  coming  on  the  meridian) 
from  being  exactly  that  of  its  attaining  its  highest  point ; 
though  the  difference  is  not  worth  noting  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses.     [S  PR  EBB,  DOCTBINE  OF  THB.l 

MERI'NO.    [Sheep.] 

ME'RIONES.    [MuBiDA.] 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  the  north-east  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  Montf^omefyshire,  on  the  south  by  Cardiganshire, 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Cardigan  Bay.  an  inlet 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  having  two  sides  facing  the  north  and 
west  respectively,  and  the  hypotenuse  facing  the  south- 
east. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  666  square  miles ; 
it  i»  the  sixth  of  the  Welsh  counties  in  respect  of  size,  being 
a  little  smaller  than  Cardiganshire,  but  larger  than  Den- 
bighshire. The  population  in  1821  was  34,382;  in  1831  it 
was  35,315,  showing  an  increase  of  118  persons  only,  and 
giving  53  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  absolute  popula- 
tion it  is  inferior  to  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Radnor- 
shire ;  and  in  density  of  population  is  inferior  even  to  that. 
Bala  and  Dolgelly  are  the  assize  towns :  the  county  election 
for  members  of  parliament  takes  place  at  Harlech.  Bala,  the 
nearest  of  these  places  to  London,  is  in  52°  55'  N.  lat.  and 
3**  34'  W.  long.,  about  180  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
of  London,  or  194  miles  by  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  from  thence  through  Llangynnog. 

Coast  Line. — ^The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  by 
the  sDstuary  of  which  the  Traelh  Mawr  and  the  Traeth 
Bach  are  portions.  The  Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  consider- 
able part  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  by  an  embank- 
ment about  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  across  this  branch  of 
the  lestuary  from  side  to  side)  forms  the  boundary  between 
Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire.  The  Traeth  Bach  or 
Bychan  belongs  entirely  to  the  latter :  it  comprehends 
many  thousand  acres,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or 
Bychan,  and  Dwyrhyd.  This  arm  of  the  cestuary  penetrates 
several  miles  inland,  becoming  narrow  as  it  proceeds.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  channel  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  united  streams  find  their  way  into  the 
^«a»  and  is  crosned  by  a  ferry 


From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  six 
miles  past  Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Mochraes  or  Mochras.  From  the  Traeih 
Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  the  immediate  neighbourhocx! 
of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between  llarlech  and 
Mochraes  it  rises  into  cliffs.  It  is  skirted  by  sands  dry  at  luw 
water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  are  three  sand-banks 
the  « Dutch  Bank,'  the  '  Pontigal  Bank,'  and  the  *  Sarn 
Badrig '  (St.  Patrick's  Causeway)  or '  Sam  Badrhwyg '  (Ship- 
break  mg  Causeway).  This  remarkable  shoal  runs  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  miles  out  to 
sea  in  a  south-west  direction ;  it  is  comnosed  of  sand  ancl 
gravel.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  spring  tiaes,  and  in  storms 
is  marked  by  fearful  breakers.  Tradition  savs  that  thi« 
part  of  the  sea  was  once  inhabited  land  called  Canir<  r 
Gwaelod,  or  the  Lowland  hundred,  and  that  it  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
(Pennant.)  The  name,  St.  Patrick's  C!auseway,  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  monkish  legend,  that  it  was  formcil 
by  St  Patrick  in  order  that  he  might  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Britain. 

From  Mochraes  the  coast  runs  south-south-east  eight 
miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  Aber-Maw,  contracted  into  Ber-Maw  or  Barmouth. 
Throughout  Merionethshire,  north  of  the  Maw,  the  coast  u 
skirted  by  sands  of  greater  of  less  breadth.  From  the  Maw 
the  coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  nstuar}'  of 
the  Dovey,  taking  a  circuit  convex-  to  the  sea,  and  n^iuz 
into  cliffs  midway  between  the  rivers.  At  the  southern  c\- 
tremity  of  these  chffs  the  river  Towv,  or  Disynwy,  flows  into 
the  sea.  Between  the  Towy  and  the  Dovey  the  coast  is 
again  skirted  by  sands.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Meri- 
onethshire coast  is  about  38  miles,  following  its  principal 
bends. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — Merionethshire  is  the 
most  mountainous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  oontaini 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  North  Wales :  there  are  how- 
ever no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices  so  abrupt  at  those  of 
Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  monntain-ohain  is  that 
which,  in  one  part  at  least,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Ber- 
wyn,  and  which  traverses  the  county  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  skirting  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  an*! 
the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  this  chain  are,  Ca<i«'r 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Mon:- 
gomeryshire,  seven  miles  south  of  Conren,  2563  feet  alxivo 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  Arran  Fowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  aliove 
Dolgelly,  2955  feet;  Pen-y-Gadair (summit of Cader  Idn^^s 
three  miles  south-west  of  Dolgelly,  2914  feet;  and  Pengarn, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  sea,  1 510  feet  We>t 
of  Bala,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a  group  of 
mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr  is  the  highest  pcunt. 
2809  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  From  this  centra! 
group  branches  run  westward  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  of 
Snowdon.    There  are  no  plains. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  slate 
rocks  which  predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valle}- 
of  the  Dee,  as  far  up  as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alwcn. 
a  bluish-grey  limestone  is  found,  which  is  quarried  for  limt*. 
the  principal  manure  employed  in  the  countv.  Great  quan- 
tities of  white  limestone  are  quarried  ana  burnt  for  liino 
near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  huW 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  all  the  ea>t- 
em  side  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  dirawn  from  BaU, 
north-west  along  the  vale  of  the  Treweryn,  and  southwanl 
along  the  Twrch  and  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  Th»» 
slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  0>rwen. 

Westward  of  the  line  described  the  locks  are  chiefly  slaty* 
formine  abrupt  and  rugged  mountains  of  desolate  appear- 
ance. Lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  coppei^mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barmouth.  CJopper  ore  has  been  produced  from 
the  peat  ashes  of  a  turf  pit  near  Dolgelly.  Slates  are  quai 
ried  in  the  Berw^*n  mountains ;  and  there  are  quarries  pru 
ducing  slates  of  excellent  quality  at  Festiniog  near  tho 
Caernarvonshire  border.  The  slates  are  shipped  in  the 
sestuary  of  the  Traeth  Bychan,  near  the  place  where  they 
are  raised. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  former  observers  that  Cadcr 
Idris  and  some  other  mountains  }>resented  traces  of  voleaiiio 
agency.  '  The  steeper  part'  of  this  mountain^  my%  Mr.  Pcd* 
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sant,  *to  the  hignest  peak,  or  Pen-y-Gadair,  grows  more 
and  more  rocky ;  the  am>roach  to  the  summit  extremely  so, 
and  covered  with  huge  fragments  of  discoloured  rocks,  very 
rugged,  and  cemented  by  a  semi-vitrified  matter,  which  gives 
them  a  very  volcanic  look,  added  to  their  disjoined  adven- 
titious appearance.  I  met  with,  on  my  ascent,  quantities  of 
pumice  of  the  same  cellular  kind  with  the  toadstone  of  Der- 
byshire, hut  of  a  ereen  colour.  The  day  proved  so  wet  and 
misty  that  I  lost  tne  enjoyment  of  the  great  view  fh)m  the 
summit.  I  could  only  see  that  the  spot  I  was  on  was  a  rude 
aggregate  of  strangely  disordered  masses.  I  could  at  inter- 
vals perceive  a  stupendous  precipice  on  one  side  where  the 
hill  recedes  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  theatre,  with  a  lake 
at  the  bottom;  yet  very  high  in  comparison  of  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  other  side,  at  a  nearer  distance,  I 
saw  Craig  Cay,  a  great  rock,  with  a  lake  beneath,  lodged  in 
a  deep  hoUow,  possibly  the  crater  of  an  antient  volcano.' 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  principal  rivers 
belonging  to  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw,  and  the 
Dovey,  with  their  respective  affluents. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  valley  skirted  by  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains, very  near  the  road  leading  from  Bala  to  Dolgelly ;  fh)m 
its  source  it  flows  north-east  rour  miles  (receiving  by  the 
way  the  Lew  and  the  Twrch,  each  considerably  longer  than 
itself)  into  the  lake  of  Bala,  called  Llyn  Tegid,  i.e,  *  the  fair 
lake,'  by  the  Welsh,  but  by  the  English,  Pimble  Meer. 
[Bala.]  From  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  tne  Dee  flows  12  miles 
in  a  winding  course  north-east  to  Gorwen,  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams:  from  Corwen  it  flovra  five  miles 
east  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  divides  from  Den- 
bighshire for  two  or  three  miles  farther,  before  finally  Quit- 
ting it.  The  Treweryn,  or  Glettwr,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee, 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  south- 
east course  of  about  fourteen  miles  into  the  Dee,  which  it  joins 
just  below  the  lake  of  Bala.  Just  above  Corwen  the  Dee 
receives  the  Alwen,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  though  be- 
longing chiefly  to  Denbighshire,  has  five  miles  of  its  course 
upon  and  three  miles  within  the  border  of  this  county. 

The  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mawddach,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a  southern  course  of  eight 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more 
to  the  westward,  and  is  of  about  equal  length.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Lyniauduon  the  Mawddach  flows  south- 
south-west,  four  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Wnion  (twelve 
miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and 
flows  along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
south-west,  the  Maw  is  a  tide  river.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  expands  into  an  cestuary  in  some  places  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  great  part  dry  at  low  water. 

The  Dovey,  or  Dyfi,  rises  just  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  east  of  the  mountain  Arran  Fowddy,  in  the  Berwyn 
chain.    From  its  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  thirty 
miles  through  a  winding  vale  into  the  bay  of  Cardigan.    It 
receives  a  number  of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  the 
Tafalog,  the  Afon,  the  Dulas,  and  the  Cwmcelli  are  the 
principal.    A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey  itself  and  of 
the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulos,  belong  to  Montgomeryshire,    The  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Dovey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire, 
which  it  separates  first  from  Montgomeryshire,  and  then 
from  Cardiganshire.    Near  the  mouth  it  expands  into  a 
wide  sestuary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The    Dovey  is  not  mentioned  in  Priestley's  'History  of 
Navigable  Rivers '  as  navigable,  but  is  marked  in  the  map 
which  accompanies  that  work  as  navigable  up  to  Machyn- 
lleth, or  Machynleth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cwmcelli  and 
the  Dulas,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

The  Disynwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Cader  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  sixteen 
miles  into  the  sea  between  the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About 
three  miles  from  its  source  it  expands  into  a  small  lake, 
called  Llyn-y-Mynpl,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the  valley 
of  Tal-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
extends  in  length  about  a  mile.  The  Disynwy  above  its 
mouth  expands  into  an  sestuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
iust  at  the  mouth  is  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  channel. 
Kone  of  these  streams,  except  the  Dovey,  are  navigable: 
tlie  sBstuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mowddy  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Barmouth. 

There  are  many  lakes,  moat  of  them  small.    The  largest 


are  Llyn-Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake,  and  Llyn-y-Myngil,  already 
noticed. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
to  Corwen  and  Baneor,  to  Bala  and  Caernarvon,  and  to 
Dolgelley,  or  Dolgelleu,  and  Barmouth,  with  branches  to 
Towyn.  The  first  of  these  enters  the  county  on  the  east 
from  Denbighshire,  a  little  beyond  Llangollen,  and  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Corwen,  from  which  place  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Alwen  into  Denbighsbire.  There 
are  two  Bala  roads,  both  branching  off*  froa.  mis  to  the  left, 
one  at  Corwen,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  up 
the  valley  to  Bala,  the  other  a  little  beyond  Corwen,  which 
follows  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dee,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervening  hills.  The  Caernarvon  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Treweryn  by  Festiniog  and  Tan-y- 
Bwlch  to  Beddgelert,  with  a  branch  from  Tan-y-Bwlch  by 
the  coast  to  Harlech  and  Barmouth.  Another  road  from 
Bala  follows  the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  Wnion  to  Dol- 
gelley and  Barmouth.  There  is  a  nearer  road  from  London 
to  Bada  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llangynnog. 

The  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth  road  runs  from  Shrews- 
bury, through  Welshpool  and  Llanfair  (Montgomeryshire), 
enters  the  county  bv  the  valley  of  the  Tafalog,  and  fol- 
lows that  valley  and  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y- 
Mowddy,  or  Mowddw,  from  which  place  it  runs  west  to 
Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.'  Two  branches  from  this  road 
run  to  Towyn ;  one  a  little  before  reaching  Dinas-y-Mowddy, 
which  follows  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  and  then  the  coast ; 
the  other  a  little  before  reaching  Dolgelley,  which  follows 
the  vale  of  the  Disynwy.  This  first  branch  to  Towyn  is 
partly  in  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  shires,  and  communi- 
cates with  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwith. 

Divmonst  Toums,  (J-c. — ^This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Meironydd,  or  Meirionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that, 
with  the  addition  merely  of  the  word  '  shire,'  retains  its  an- 
tient designation.  This  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Meirion,  grandson  of  a  chieftain  to  whom  a 
large  territory  in  this  part  of  Wales  was  assigned  in  the 
fifth  century.  If  however  the  district  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  as  some  think,  by  the  name  Mervinia,  which  evi- 
dently contains  the  same  root  (Mervin,  or  Meruin)  as 
Meirion-ydd,  the  name  must  be  of  earlier  oriein. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  antient  division  of  tlio 
county ;  but  its  limits  appear  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able change.  One  cautref,  that  of  Arustly  or  Arwysili, 
south  of  the  river  Dovey  or  Dyfi,  was  by  Henry  VIII.  added 
to  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  cwmwts  or  comets  of  Eder- 
nion  and  Glyndyfrdwy  were  detached  firom  Powys-lan'd,  and 
added  to  this  county. 

The  present  divisions,  with  their  relative  situation  and 
their  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows- — 


Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy,        N.W. 
Edernion,  or  Edeymiou,        N.E. 
Estimaner,  or  Estumaner,       S. 
Penllyn        .         .  N.  &  N.E. 

Talybont,  or  Tal-y-bont, 
and  Mowddy,  S.  &  S.E. 


Militia 


10,499 
4,905 
4,631 
6,654 

8,547 

35,236 
79 

35,315 

There  are  five  antient  market-towns,  namely :  Bala  and 
Dolgelley,  the  assize-towns;  Harlech,  the  place  of  county 
elections ;  Corwen  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy ;  and  two,  where 
markets  have  been  established  of  late  years,  viz.  Towyn 
and  Barmouth.    [Barmouth.] 

Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanykil  or  Llanycil,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Penllyn,  near  the  outlet  by  which  the  Dee  quits 
the  lake  of  Bala;  194  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Llangynnog,  or  207  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Corwen. 

[Bala.] 

The  population  of  Llanykil  parish  was,  in  1831,  2359: 
there  was  no  separate  return  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
but  in  1821  it  contained  1163  inhabitants  out  of  2467,  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish  at  that  time. 

The  living  of  Llanykil  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph ;  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  2oOl., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools 
with  130  children;   one  of  these,  a  grammar-school,  with 
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7S  hn\9,  VIS  p^riU  nappmrtH  by  an  en'lovmcnt    There  |  devtrored.    There  are  round  toipen  on  caeh  tide  of  the 

vrr^  Mtrn  S>jti'lj\-»r }«  «/.<>.  «.  h  10-8  &r)ii>lar^.  |  trance.    The  apartmenU,  now  open  to  the  ikr*  are  of  tar^e 

l>i\^*  \"\.  1>>'^'-  '<-  i.  1>  '• '"  1-tu.  or  l>i.  i'.Un  (from  M,  >  dimenMims.  There  are  traces  of  the  antieotBhtuh  fortn-^« 
daV.  anfl  g^f^t.  I'^'Un,  or  r^i/i,  a  (^rove  of  ho/cU).  »  in  the  in  the  foundationi  of  the  present  stnictare.  Tovard  the 
hunHr«>«l  <'f  TahU'Dt  and  M-jwddy.  on  the  i(»uth  bank  of  soa,  the  cattle  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  nrecipice  .>.» 
th«  Wni'iTi.  a  m:U>  or  tuo  a>>"vp  it%  junction  wtth  the  Maw,  j  which  it  stood;  on  the  land  side  it  was  strengtiieoM  b}  a 
'JOH  mti'*«  from  L  >n'i  »n  by  Shn'^«<^bury,  WeUhpool,  Llan-  '  deep  ditch  cut  with  enonnous  labour  in  the  solid  rock.  Ihe 
fs:r.  an-)  D:'  %v-%-M<^wddy.  Tbii  t'>«nrame  into  possession  '  assizes  and  coiintv  court,  once  held  at  Harlech,  have  \*eKTi 
of  O'^vin  C..)iil«r  dur^i^  his  rrlM-lIiun,  and  from  here  long  removed;  the  market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  f^.tu 
f  A  f>  1 4"0>  I*.  ''<  •[^t  !ti-l  ani^'tisvii  .'*  in  F:nr,'\'.  It  wa*  almost  or  quite  into  disuse;  and  the  county  election  and  ib« 
t>i<"  fc'^r:'*  of  a  ^^ri.irt  ftkinu  *h  during  the  civil  wars  of  pijll  for  the  distnct  are  the  only  public  business  tranaarV  1 
C».  ■'!'»*  I.,  m  »b"h  tb«»  parl.imf  itaridiift  were  rirrorijus.  here.  There  are  several  fairs,  chieHy  for  live  sto.'k.  Tii- 
T.  '*  t'fvn  \n  m  a  dt  !'i'h:f(il  x'^Wry  :  \h*j  vtrvci^  are  narn»w  p  >]>ulr\tion  of  the  parish,  m  ib31,  was  669;,  about  onc-th;rl 
a'i'l  irf«*;:'-.MTlv  lanl  <j  j; ;    ar.-l  l.i'*  bo-j^e*  are  f>r  the  roost     a^ricultuiaL 

j'irt  Mn  ':;.  a*ii  ill  '•i..li  of  lirm-'  .;i«»w::h  ut  rn«>rtar.  Within        The  living  of  Llandindwg  is  a  rectory,  united  with   t'  - 
t'l-l  !-•  f»"tr  %»a:^  )'.  »««\  r  ♦-  iu»  h'ii.'!"»orn'»  rlwe.Irv*  have    cbapelry  of  Llanbedr,  in   the  archdcjconry  of  Mera<'n<.^ 
\*   ".  «•:•    '.  '1.  ais'l  llii-  v  •  ':'\  a;  in-a.iii.'f  <f  ihv?  l-i  \n  m\-    and  rhvx'i.'se  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  IV  U 
trr.a.y  .n.;i'0'.  *  1.     1 1.»' f  l.-.fh  i*  a  r,»-al  striiclur«»,  car.bl.'        There   were,    in    1^35,    one   boarding-school,    with    ».\ 
of  .""  ini".  •.!..»'/  a  :•  » i-a:.  1  f«r^-iis  but  •l*»«»*:i.jte  if  an)     *choIars;   one  diy-«>cb'K)l,  |3itly  «.upj^oried  by  endovn     .i, 

Sf'"..' w*  i'.   I  .••*t:i-.'»  .*.     l.H-   C'MM'v    b.il    aii  1    couji  v     w;ili  3»i  scholar*;  and  twj  Suiidiv-scb.>olN  with  153  schi  l«r» 

p .  •!  m.;««  h'>'h  tr  **♦<- i  in  the  fire*cnt  r««Tiliiry;  tse  f-rmt-r  O^nncn  is  in  the  hun'lred  of  Edernion,  on  the  y^u',, 
I  a  n»  It  't  r »'  h  ..  ..•  /  n.  -ir  the  ri%er  Wru  n  The  t»*n-  bank  of  the  Dee.  jast  bflow  the  juncttun  of  the  Alveii,  » -i 
hJ.  I*  •f  11*'-  \  •'  ':•  j'i  "  ahl«*  f  r  »rn  the  n  i!.nr\  h-  i;-»-^,  m  '•">  fr  in  Li.jlou  on  t!.e  Hulyhead  parliamentary  .  ^* 
a..'l  tiie  iaar»«*t-h-;^*«»  is  a  I »"»  »^juare  ci  ve.  T.;''re  i?  a  Iipmc  was aiitiontiy  a  Brtti»h  or  WeUh  po^t  near  this  lui-. 
nt  I*  %t'  u*:  br  ■Ik'"  of  M-i.n  arhe*  over  the  n\er  \Vni.»n.  calh.tl  C  aer  Urew  >n :   it  ci<n<iMe«l  of  a  circular  wall  a  i*.-. 

The  J'*;  ■  lit   -n  of  t'lr  \  i  i-h   <wh.''h  i*  very  e\i<  n-^-^ej     ar.d  a  half  pivind.  «.lill  reinainiiig,  on  the  summit  of  a  sic- 
wa»,  in  !•*  »J.  iv^T  :  K*»  ti.m  a  f  )'.riU  c  f  vh.rh  «as  aim-     h.U,  and  of  a  circular  habilalun,  now  in  ruins,  within  IL  • 
r».  t  :ral      I>'L«  .   -y  i*  \\i^  in  -^t  j-fpiilouii  and  m*.-.:  c*  m-     eTHM.«.ure.      In  the  inva^io^  of  Wales  by  Henry  \\^  4:* 
m  Tr.il  tnwn  in  the  roiifiiy.     T^e  l*».f  m!  iimri  R»''i!  n*  pu^r     I  io;»,  tlie   pp-^ress  of  that   monarch  was  stopped  bv  » 
7J  ni..les  i\p'\r  tv..  nt)  y  *n  of  ft;:e  u^  vui\t'.  iv^d  in  the  n.i-     a**e:nl>l.M,;  of  the  WeKh  force*  at  Corwen  under   0«  i  • 
n'lfi't'.'c  of  *w«  h\,*  or  c.  ir**'  wi*».i.«n  c;-,:hs  a  d  flinr,*.-U.     GttMie.j'l.     Tliere  arc  faid  to  be  some  traces  of  the  \\i.- 
Th««y  are  m**  le  in  the  h  'U-e^  and  ''>tta::e'»  of  the  M»*i\or*.    ei.r.iinpment  near  the  town.     Corwen  is  a  small  place, 
I'ullinK-milS  and  hl< '•<  ii.n^r.ijrtjuipU  ha^e  been  eotabii^h^d     ni'at ;    it  ^tanrU  on  a  rising  grouud  just  above  the  rr  : 
ill  the   neighlM>ur!i'<'j<l  of  tt.ftown;  and  the  c)  <'.h<>.  xitien     The  church  i>  a  neat  crunfonn  building,  capable  of  ace  '. - 
fini%h«*d,  arc  bou^'ht  up  h\  a^'*T)?%  and  s^  nt  to  Liverp<Kd     m^idaiing  about   seven   hundred    perbons,  in  a  ix>ma: 
f«»r  e\jK»rtution  to  America,  or  Jo  Shrewsbury,  ffira  whence    situation,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  preciptoe  U- 
they  arc  Mrtit  to  ditftTent  partn  of  Kni:iand.     There  is  a     lofi^in:;  to  the  Berv\yn  mountains.     On  the  south  side  -. 
gO)fl  deal  of  bu%tnex«  done  in  tanninir  an>l  dre^^n-;;  larn!>-     the  church  is  a  stone  shaft  or  cross,  called  by  the  comir. 
skint  and  kid-skins,  which  aie  M.-nt  \j  Worre^ier  and  ottier    p'^>p]e  *  the  sword  of  Glyndwr;'   and  on  the  same  %¥it  ■: 
places.     The  mirkeis  are  on  Tue<(]iiv  and  Satunlnv,  and     the  churchvard  is  a  neat  almshouse  for  six  widows  of  rlrrj^ 
there  are  severul  \early  fairs.    The  summer  a^^^iZf^^  and  the    men.     There  is  another  almshouse  for  eight  poor  wum*. 
Easter  and  Michaelm.is  quarter-ses'^iiir.s  arc  held  at  Dul-    One  of  the  county  brideweUs  is  at  Corw^u.    *  It  ts  a  s m 
gelley;  aUi  the  pett}-M>'><>ii>nH  for  ilie  diMsion.  and,  com-     hjjse,  inhabited  by  the  keeper  (who  is  a  shoemaker).  > 
mi  nly,  the  county  court  for  the  recover^'  of  small  debts.  family,  and  the  very  few  prisoners  who  an  usual  1}  tu  '.* 

Tlie  U\in:?  is  a  rector)',  in  the  archdeaconry  c»f  Merioneth     found  here.' 
and  di«)ctie  t»f  Ban^^or,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4  mi.        The  p  •piilation  of  the  parish,  which  is  extensiTe,  wa*»  ■ 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  town     1^  M,  1'jmi.  about  half  a^ncultural.     There  are  no  mx* 
or  parish,  cliiefly  belonging   to   the  Independents  or  the    factures.      The  markets  are  on  Tuefdayand  Fnda>,  ;. 
Cah'inistic    Method.sts.      There  were,   in    1S33,   five   day-    former  f)r  corn ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 
ach  •  (N  with   I  jj  children:   of  theMj  sclioil-*,  one  with  A3        The  hvin::  is  a  vicaraire,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  di-*ri^. 
c'liMren  was  partly  supported  by  an  endowment;   one  day  ■  of  Si,  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  d'^'Oi.    Thrri 
and  Sunday  nationab%c)uMd,  with  alxjut  loo  chihlren,  and    al-o  a  sinecure  rector>%  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  37.*:. 
some  adults  on  Sunday ;  and  fourteen  Sunday-s'-hiiols  wnh  «      There  were,  in  1^3 J,  one  day-school,  partly  support*  -i    . 
n.'irly  I  I uo  scholar?*.  »  en<li)wment  and  subscriptKm,  with  60  children;    one  • 

ll-irb'^h  i»  in  iJie  parish  of  Llandandwg.  in  the  hundred    and  boarding-school,  with  i'6  children;  and  twelve  Suii-.i 
of  .\nlndwy,  iieur  the  shore  of  Canlu'an  ba^,  '^.J.'^  mile*    M-hooU,  with  7  is  scholars.      There  arc  several  disM .. 
fr>m  Linriiii  by  I>ol^*  lley  and  Barmouth.   It  hl^  l>een  snp-  !  congrejrations  in  the  parish,  chiefly  Calvinistic  Meth<»j 
P'>xod  thit  Ha.h-ch  wi«.  a  Roin-^n  p»st,  but  f)r  this  opinion         Dinaft-y-Mowddy,  or  Dinasmouthy,  is  in  the  par-.* 
there  is  no  just  grojnd.     .An  aniient  Br.li-h  fortress  called     Mallwydd,and  in  the  hundred  of  Tal-y-bont  and  NL«* 
oriL'in  illy  Iwr  Bnmwen,  ar*d,  at  an  at:er-j«tn.>l,  Caer  Coll- j 'JOJ  miles   from   London   throujrh    Ludlow,   Mont'c<vu.i 
^^n.  •«ruj«,"l    the  «;te  <.f  the  present   <  asile   erected  by  !  WeUhpnol,  and  Llanfair.     It    has   been  thought  by  •■ 
V  Iw  ud  I.     Ti..'*  vr.»Mi»  f.iriri^-*  w  i^  l.rld  m  the  c.\d  war  of    to  ha^e  U'en  formerly  a  place  of  greater  importance,!' 
ti  *»  K    .«  by  Diiyid  a{>  Ji-\«in  ap  Eiiu  »n,  a  sti»ut  pnrtiv-in     mirks  of  fprraer  (rreatne^s  can  be  traced:  it  W'%f^. 
••*  *•  •   '  ••»      "*  ^  .f.':i«'.  r.     D.fv  :  I.  al'-r  a  \:.l  ml  deft  nee.     the  re-^r^lence  of  M)T»ie  small  chieftain.   The  town  i*  sit    • 
^    •  '  ■     ••  i  »'•  •    •'•     '"f  <  »  ^  r  11.-  l.ard  ILrU  -i.  on  an  en-     on  a  shelf  of  rtn-k  at  the  junction  of  the  Corns  *  • 
^    •    *'    •  *    *'■   ^    *'  •  •    '•   "'     •' J    ^'^   -'u«d       K'Uarl   IV.  '   .taain.  w.'h  the  I>>vev   it  eim^i^ts  of  a  few  mean  rot* 
•I  )  .\#«  Jit  I.  '.I  t..  li' If.    1!.  \i....'  -ri  of  th-.  .-Miru'e-    -ric  Ki..ry  hi4,'h.  built  of  mud.  and  thitclM?<l  with   n. 
:.   I. ♦In  ;   s.rK-».irl  *'     1  .r-  I   th  it  if  t!'.»  k.:.^  i^r-      I  h- ]M.j..,laliun  oMhe  parish  of  Mallw\drl  in  I'*  U  %i«s  . 


«  » 


pari" . 

I    'I  r.     I ..;;     ...  hv  'An  ,A  I  }•  .« •'  l»  Nil  m  \t  •  >  ^*u**,    but  the  tart  winrh  i>  in  the  countv  of  Menonelli.  in  t 


k  •  J   r.  ,  .•  *- 1  .;  »:,  .:n  h.'  w  ■•  .-i   t.»  tait*-  ,i  m  «.i,t.  tii#-  t.^^n  Monds,  was  *J'*^:  the  town  itself  perhaps  oi^  . 

t.    .  wir.f  (     »fl"|l.   itw  ra%!,.-  fliif.^'..;  rni-N..  :  .-•  j  ,.  i^,ianu.     A  g.>o<l  deal   of  flannel  is  made    • 

•  •*^''»»*  J  !••  *-\  t  ik.-.i  b\  the- ].ari.4.jn  nt,.r..j!,*  nr  .rh^M»ain<iod,  parth  »n  the  weavers'  cotlaci!^,  no-l   t  : 

.1  M\  t  i»,   Mif.li.  I..;:.     'lhet.«n..f  II  ir-  in  ficti»ries.    Th.  ire  is  a  corporation  at   Dmas-y-M   »•- 


'  •     '.r  !•• 
%  I  .if  ifi  .. 

b     I  »*  l«!5j     It)  :■•  r  "i  a\         ••  i.f  mn.ilt  •>!/<»  and  ii.*  t'lii- 

*•    •   •      .*•»'•     •••  *•  ■■  •*•  I    h  •  .•     i   a   w.id  af,d  dt-^'Lite 

I.. ••!'.•»     1*1    ..  '.%     Bi    *    '.      •     •••I.       'lh«'ni"st    «tri».i|i'J  ijht(>rt 

ft  tiM  •  .»•  .  'A.'  r  .'.  •»•  ^»:.  .  »i  are  ••••  j!«-d  on  a  |.ift\  i..rk 
fui .  .»•  !•♦»».*  I  f...'./  I  »>#•  ai«  e\ti  i.«,%e  ninr^h  (irii*e 
*'  .,  'U  ••»  ..4  ••  *  It  V.  ,  ,.  B  ,  X  .  rr  \t\y  |i<*rbTt ;  th«*\ 
f"rm  a  •',  •:«  ■•(  -*  .ut  fc«ttr.*v  %arit%  cich  %>a),  «ith  a 
r'».»d  l«.w»r  ai  •  •■  h  *  r  ..  r.  From  thrsc  corner  to«er> 
£fr»,«rl}  r/%e  «.•»;     t  tti.r.!»,  bjt   these  aio  in  great  lart 


the  nia\nr  exer«iM>  a  conj«nnt  jurisiliction  with  the  r 
ina?i>tTai(^  in  the  InrfUlnpor  borini«rJj,  which  cnmpn" 
I  be  jmnshof  Malb^)(ld  and  the  greater  pirt  of  thai  •!.'  L 
y-Mowddy.    Then*  lu^    sttK^ks.  .md  a  enb  or  hitle  f  ^ 
>»hi»-h  are  scarr<'ly  p^i'd  ;    nnil    the  munictpal    insliijr 
•ilti. pother   ate  cljar.irtiT.-Ld  as   *  tiiHing  and    faara'ti-> 
i.yfuntr,  Cornmihg.  Ut'j^trt.) 

The  luiiji:  of  M  »liw\(ld  is  a  lectory,  of  the  clear  vt-i- 
value  of  'lyj^  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdoaronrj  a: 
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diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  The  ehttrch  is  a  larze  building, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  people,  but  very 
thinly  attended,  most  of  the  parishioners  being  dissenters. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  one  day-school,  with  30 
children,  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  53d  scholars. 

Towyn,  or  l^wyn*  is  in  the  hundred  of  Estimaner,  near 
the  coast,  between  the  nstuaries  of  theDisynwyand  Dovey, 
but  much  nearer  to  the  former,  227  miles  from  London  by 
Dinas-y-Mowddy  and  Machynlleth.  The  town  consists  of 
some  good-looking  houses,  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse  grey 
stone  ouarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  frequented  in 
the  batntng  season  by  visitors  attracted  by  the  preasantness 
of  the  situation  in  a  auiet  vale  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea  and  backed  by  lofty  mountains.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity:  it  contains 
some  venerable  monuments;  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
two  rude  pillars,  one  of  them  seven  feet  high,  adorned 
with  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  antient  but  ille- 
gible characters.  In  a  field  near  the  church  is  a  spring, 
called  St.  Cadvan's  Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered beneficial  in  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed,  and  two  baths  have 
been  formed,  with  dressing-rooms  attached. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2694,  about 
half  agricultural.  Some  webs  and  flannels  are  manufac- 
tured. Races  are  held  near  the  town,  and  are  well  attended. 
A  customary  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  friir.  The  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  is  in  the 
parish:  it  is  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  having  the  re- 
commendation of  a  firm  hard  sand :  it  is  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Dovey.     There  are  dissenting  chapels  here.    Slate- 

Suarries  are  worked  near  Aberdovey,  and  a  considerable 
bare  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which 
is  a  member  of  Aberystwith. 

The  living  of  Towyn  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  224/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  four  day-schools  (one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment),  each  with  about  50  scholars; 
two  boarding-schools,  each  with  about  10  scholars;  and 
eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  50  to  80  scholars  each,  chiefly 
connected  wiUi  dissenters. 

Divmoru  for  Bcclentutical  and  Legal  purpp9e9. — The 
county  of  Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph 
and  partlv  in  that  of  Bangor,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Osnterbury.  It  is  divided  into  hve  rural  deaneries, 
which  have  the  same  name  with  the  hundreds,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  conterminous  with  them.  The  deaneries  of 
Ardudwy,  Estimaner,  and  Tal-y-bont  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  the 
deaneries  of  Mouthwy  or  Mowddy,  Pentlyn  or  Penllyn,  and 
Idernion  or  Kdeyrnion,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph.  The  map  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Chunh  Gommiasioners  represents  all  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  in  thto  diocese  of  Bangor  as  forming  the 
single  deanery  of  Ar^advy*  There  are  in  all  thirty-four 
panshes  wholly  or  chioly  in  this  county,  besides  a  portion 
of  one  parish  (BeddgelertX  which  is  chiefly  in  Caernarvon- 
shire. Four  of  these  parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, united  with  others;  but  there  are  three  sinecure 
rectories,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is  thirty-three : 
seventeen  of  these  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  nine  of 
them  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan,  and  sixteen  in  that  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  which  fourteen  are  in  the  bishop's  own  gift. 
The  benefices  are,  some  of  them,  tolerably  rich ;  the  wealthiest 
19  the  rectory  of  Dolgelly,  440/.  clear  annual  value ;  but 
most  of  them  are  under  200/.  a  year,  and  eight  under  100/. 
a  year. 

The  CDunty  is  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the  Lent 
assizes  and  the  Bpiphany  and  Midsummer  quarter- sessions 
are  held  at  Bala:  the  Midsummer  assizes  and  the  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions,  at  Dolgellev.  The  county 
gaol  is  at  Dolgelley ;  it  is  well  situated,  but  badly  arianged 
and  deficient  in  many  requisites.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  happily  small.  The  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1829  to  1835,  were  only  about  28 
annually.  There  are  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction  at 
Corwen,  described  above,  and  at  Bala.  The  latter  is  a 
small  building,  ^rt  ol  ;h3  guildhall,  insecure,  out  of  repair, 
and  slovenly.  When  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
(in  1836)  there  were  no  prisoners. 

The  court  of  election  for  the  county,  which  returns  one 
member  to  parliament,  is  held  at  Harlech:  IhepoUing- 
P.  C,  No.  926. 


stations  are  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelley,  Corwen,  and  Towyn, 
There  are  no  parliamentary  borouelis  in  the  county. 

History,  Antiquities,  ^. — In  tne  earliest  period  of  the 
authentic  history  of  the  island,  Merionethshire  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  NorUi  Wales,  a  considerable  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  a  part  of  Cheshire.  [Britannia.]  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Secunda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mervinia 
by  the  Romans. 

There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county. 
There  are  remaius  of  camps  near  Bala  [Bala];  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town  is  Tommen-y-6ala, 
an  artificial  mound  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and  to 
have  had  a  small  fort  on  its  summit. 

Tommen-y-Mfir, '  the  mount  within  the  wall,*  a  station,  of 
which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain, 
near  Ffestiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heriri  Mens  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  though  Stukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell 
Prysor,  a  hilly  fort  about  three  miles  east  of  TrawsfVnydd, 
is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been  originally  Roman. 
The  Dovey  river  is  considered  to  be  the  Stucia  (Zrovcta)  of 
Ptolemy.  A  Roman  road  from  Maridunum.  or  Muridunum 
(Caermarthen)  to  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon) 
led  through  the  county.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbour- 
hoorl  of  Trawsfynydd  through  Tommen-y*MQr,  where  it  is 
<»lled  Sam* Helen,  a  name  which  is  interpreted  by  soma 
'  the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,'  the  wife  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  assumed  the  purple  (ad.  381)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Gratian  ana  Tbeodosius ;  and  by  others, 
'  the  road  of  the  legion.*  From  this  road,  at  or  near  Tom- 
men*y-Mfir,  roads  are  supposed  to  have  led  in  one  direction 
to  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun,  near  Aber-Conway),  and  in 
another  direction  to  Bala. 

The  Sarn-Helen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  surfiice ;  but  on  digging,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it 
was  made  are  discoverable  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
visible  course:  the  aggregate  breadth  of  these  layers  is 
about  twenty-four  feet.  There  are  several  tumuli  or  barrows 
near  the  road.  There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  pro- 
bably sepulchral,  near  Rhyd-ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Sarn-Helen,  of  considerable  but  undetermined 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Goch,  not  far 
from  Trawsfynydd,  is  a  grave,  called  the  grave  of  Porus, 
corded  with  an  inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman ;  and  near 
it  is  a  great  upright  monumental  stone,  of  a  kind  frequent 
in  Wales  and  in  northern  Europe.  Reman  coins,  sepulchral 
urns,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
places,  particularly  near  Castell  Prysor  and  Tommen-y-Mttr ; 
at  Caer  Gai,  near  the  south-west  end  of  Uyn  Tegid,  or  Bala 
Lake  (probably  the  site  of  aRoman  fort) ;  and  at  Cefyn  Caer, 
near  Pennal,  where  was  the  site  of  another  Roman  fort. 

There  are  a  stone  enclosure  or  fbrt  and  several  other 
British  antiquities  near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and 
Harlech ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  carnedds,  crom- 
lechs, and  other  Druidical  remains.  Other  Druidical  re- 
mains are  found  near  Rhyd-ar-Halen,  not  far  from  Ffestiniog. 
They  are  called  Beddau  Gwyr  Ardudwy,  '  the  graves  of  the 
men  of  Ardudwy.' 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
English  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  events  of  historical 
interest.  One  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons  under  the  royal  bard  Uvwarch  Ildn,  between 
Corwen  and  Bala :  the  Briton  lost  the  last  of  his  sons  ii 
this  battle,  a  bereavement  which  he  has  commemorated  it 
one  of  his  elegies.  Merionethshire  was  afterwards  thcs 
scene  probably  of  many  of  those  bloody  feuds  which  dis- 
figure the  annals  of  Wales ;  but  the  remote  and  secluded 
situation  of  the  county  secured  it  from  any  serious  foreign 
invasion.  In  proportion  however  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  to  press  the 
Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unassailed  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest.  The  invasion  of  Henry  U., 
his  advance  to  Corwen,  and  the  stop  put  to  his  progress 
there  by  the  Welsh  under  Owain  Gwynedd  (a.d.  1165), 
have  been  noticed.  Henry  retreated  into  England  after 
sustaining  a  great  loss  in  men  and  stores. 

This  county  was  probably  conquered  bv  Edward  I.,  a  litde 
before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales ;  as  Harlech  Castle  was 
completed  before  1283,  in  which  year  Hugh  de  Wlonkeslow 
was  constable  of  it,  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the 
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r^Wllion  of  Ovaiii  Gtyndvr.  [GLimmm  Owsx.]  Harlech 
CmiIo  WW  one  of  bis  eonqueiU. 

In  Uie  wx  of  the  Roiet»  Harlech  wee  held  for  the  Lan- 
nuinrienf*  but  taken,  aa  mentioned  ahoYe,  by  Sir  Richard 
Herbert.  After  the  war  was  oonduded,  the  eounty  became 
aad  lonfc  continued  to  be  the  tceoe  of  great  confusion.  A 
mult  nude  of  outlaws  and  felons  established  themselves  in 
the  neid^hbourbood  of  Dinaa-y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrated 
a  tanety  of  crimes,  burning,  robbing,  and  murdering  in 
large  bunds,  and  driving  cattle  in  open  day  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  To  quell  theee  otttreges,  a  commii»&ion  was 
grsntcHl'by  Queen  Mary  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  county ; 
one  of  them  l^ewis  Owen,  v ice- cnamber lain  aud  baron  of 
the  exchcr)uer  of  North  Wales.  In  pursuance  of  this  com- 
miMiun.  cif^hty  of  the  band  were  seized  and  puui»he<l.  To 
revenge  this  severitr,  Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
when  returning  from  the  Montgomeryshire  asNizes  (Am 
I5uj>.  at  a  place  now  called,  from  tlie  deed.  Ll>diart-y* 
Barwn,  *the  baron*s  gate.*  The  vigorous  measures  to 
mbicb  this  outni^  Rave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
liandiiti,  some  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  fled. 
The  traditians  of  the  countr>'  attest  the  terror  which  these 
rofSaits  excited.  Travellers  ibrsook  the  common  road  to 
Siirewftbory  to  avoid  their  haunts.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Chailes  I.,  Harlech  Castle  was  the  object  of  contention. 
Tlie  repeated  captures  of  this  place,  and  a  skirmish  near 
Dotgelley.  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the  parliament. 
were  the  only  incidenta  of  the  contest  whtch  occurred  within 
the  ctiunty. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  middle  ages  are  Harlech 
Ca-tle,  already  deM^bed.  and  the  ruins  of  Cymroer  Abbey, 
ncfsr  iX>l^i'licy,  with  two  or  three  smaller  castellated  build- 


ings. Cymmer  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  about 
Aj>.  1)98,  by  two  Weuh  chieftains,  for  Cistertian  monks 
the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  58/.  15#.  4d,  gntaa, 
at  5lL  l'^s.  Ad,  clear.  Part  of  the  church  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  a  rich  flat  near  tlie  Maw,  and  shows  thcantient  greatnesn 
of  the  structure.  The  east  end  has  three  narrow  pointed 
windows,  and  three  smaller  ones  over  them :  it  Is  montle<] 
with  thick  ivy.  The  great  hall  and  the  abbot's  lod^mgx 
were  used  as  a  farmhnu^io  in  Mr.  Pennant's  time. 

Llys  Bradwcn,  between  Dolgellcy  and  Towyn,  is  the  rum 
of  a  rude  edifice,  the  house  of  an  antient  Welsh  chiefYatn  ; 
and  near  LlanHhani^el-y-Pconunt  arc  the  remains  of  a  c&stk* 
supposed  to  bo  the  castle  of  Bore,  belonging  to  the  la<t 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  taken  firom  him  t»y 
William  (le  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Wales. 

Near  the  road  from  ^ala  to  Dolgelley  is  Castell  Com- 
dochon,  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  of  unaitcertained  date. 

(Pennant's,  Evans's,  and  Qinglev's  Tours  in  Walet ; 
Beauties  qf  England  and  ITaleB ;  hrHamentary  Pttprrt ; 
Greenough*s  Geological  Map  of  England  and  fVaUs  : 
Walker's  do. ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  and  tVale%^ 
&c.) 

Statistics. 

Papulation* — ^Merionethshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural  county.  Of  &b79  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  4959  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
only  200  in  manufacture  or  in  making  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. These  200  are  weavers  of  flannel  and  other 
woollens,  distributed  throughout  the  villages  in  small  num- 
bers, except  that  70  of  tlie  men  so  employed  reside  at  Dol- 
gelley. 


The  folloicing  Table  contaim  a  Summary  qfihe  Papulation,  «J^..  of  every  Hundred,  ai  taken  in  1831. 
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The  pti|iuUtion  uf  Merionethshire,  at  each  time  the  cenitus 
WAS  taken,  naa,  sn — 
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showing  sn  inerrsHj  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
Mil.!,  or  ab<»ul  2*J|  i^-r  cent,  on  the  mhole  population,  beinjf 
\'i  jKr  rent,  beljw  the  whole  rate  of  mcrease  throu^out 

E  lie  1 4  till. 

t^'^uftty  Erfent'f,  Crime,  ^.— Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  leltef  of  the  poor  at  the  three  following  periods  of — 
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The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
endins  March.  18  is  was  12.22M/.;  and  aMummg  that  the 
^MpuUiion  had  inrrva%cd  at  the  same  rate  of  profrrxncion 
»«urr  Mil  as  in  the  ten  pcere«ling  years,  the  above  sum 
Ni%c%  an  au*ni]c<*  of  is.  Hd,  (of  each  inhabitant  These 
average*  are  UUiw  those  for  the  whole  of  Eoalaiid  and 
lVsl«H. 

The  «um  ni%n  \  m  Meriooethshire  ftir  poor-rate,  rauQty*rate, 
anl  other  local  purpusea»  ui  the  >ear  ending  26th  March,  1 


1^33,  was  IH.4UJ/.  lU.,  and  wan  lerlefl  upon  thovartuus  de- 

^rriptiuiu  tifjirLperty  as  fyllo^a:  — 

Oil  laml         '   .  .  £l7.|.Tr,     4#. 

DwelluiK-hou'-vS  ,  jn^  10 

Mills,  factune.<,  Stc.       .  99     7 

Manorial  profits,  navigation.  S;e.         76     9 

Total  18,406  II 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor      .  .  £16,247  Of. 

In  ftuiu  of  law,  rtMuovol  uf  paupers,  &c,  379     5 

For  other  puipo»es  ,  ,  2.442  |6 


,      ,  ,  Total  18.069     I 

In  the  rrlurns  male  up  f»r  tlie  suliscquenl  years  th- 

(IcM-npliiins  of  pnjuit)  tt-.M:^M"l  are  not  spccilied-  In  il  • 
\ear«  \^M,  |^;^,  iH.Hi,  1^37.  a,„j  i^.;^^  jj^^.^w  were  n-*.  » 
Ib.o.rV.  14*.  ir.i««s/.  4i..  lu.i'^i,  irt.in.it  gi\cn  for  Iv.r  * 
and  16,7"  U  n*  p.  ctivdy ;  and  the  expendilurc  for  each  \kj^ 
«as  a%  fiUous: —  ' 
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fnt  \h»  fr!.rf .  f  tV»  |*    r       I4.»77  4 

til  tiii*«<»:  |«M,.i  b<««*J  i.f  I      •,  , 

r  *  ii«>ti.  ik<*  I    /*/  7 

Tor  •  1  t'lii*?  |«.r]«-*#«  j 


Trtol 


#BrM.M  4l*jr' 


A.      «. 

l4:;iS  7 

Ml  U 
l.iM    7 


! 


1107- 

1*1.9;4    4    |3.4iO    iaxL» 
?7C    4         6l9  »• 

\yn  lOaMtWm 

••1    2        •»« 

iwiii  a  Timi  ivka 
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The  ssLving  eflfeoted  on  tlie  whole  sttin  expended  in  1 838, 
a«  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
3M}6i.  5*,  or  about  184  per  cent.;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
rather  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  in  lb38  as  compared 
with  the  expeuditvire  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Merionethshire,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  the  tusts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  6 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  261.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
pai'ish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 
42»8/.  14«,,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  :— 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges  .  . 

Interest  o^  debt 
Improvements 

Debts  paid  off        •  •  . 

Incidental  expenses 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 


£. 

S. 

rf. 

1,098 

12 

0 

139 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

117 

5 

0 

257 

6 

0 

1 

16 

0 

712 

19 

0 

382 

16 

0 

772 

0 

0 

260 

13 

0 

3896     4     0 

Tlie  county  expenditure  in  1 834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  1659/.  13^.,  disbursed  as  follows :~ 

Bridges,  building  and  repiMrs,  &c 

Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  ^c. 

Shire-halls  and  courls  of  j  ustice,  building, 
repairing,  &c. 

Prosecutions       ,  • 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Constables,  high  and  specid.        • 

Coroner  .  .  , 

Miscellaneous     .     If     •  • 


£. 

s. 

d. 

724 

8 

0 

368 

18 

0 

30 

0 

0 

174 

6 

0 

163 

10 

0 

33 

17 

0 

3 

12 

0 

11 

12 

0 

149 

10 

0 

Total  expenditure 


1659  13    0 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  40,  25,  and  63;  making  an  average  of  5  + 
annually  in  th^  first  period,  of  3  -I-  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  9  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  in  respect  to  which  ciny  costs  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  2,  2,  and  9  respectively.  All  these  per- 
sons were  charged  with  felonies. 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
jears  was  2,  3,  and  10  respectively;  of  whom 


1^1. 

1833. 

1833. 

The  number  convicted  was      2 

2 

8 

Acquitted                   •            — 

— 

1 

Discharged  by  proclamation  — 

— 

1 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions,  in  1837,  5  persons  were 
charged  vrith  crimes  in  Merionethshire ;  out  of  which  num* 
ber  none  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  1  was 
cbarged  with  offence  against  property  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  4  for  offences  against  property  committed  with- 
out violence.  The  first  offender  was  acquitted,  and  the 
remaining  4  were  convicted.  Of  those  convicted,  I  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years  ^  1  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,  or  above  one  year ;  anil  2  for  six  months 
or  under.  Of  the  offenders,  2  were  males  and  3  females. 
AiQong  the  whole  number,  3  could  read  and  write  only 
imperfectly,  and  2  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
menibers  in  Merionethshire,  as  registered  in  1837,  was 
1336.  Of  these,  7il  were  freeholders,  108  leaseholders, 
504  occupying  tenants,  10  trustees,  7  mortgagees,  and  1 
annuitant:  bein^  one  in  26  of  the  whole  population,  and 
one  in  7  of  the  male  population  above  twenty  years  of 
a^e,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831.  The  expenses  of 
tlio  last  election  of  county  members  to  pariiament  were,  as 
usual,  paid  out  of  the  general  couniy-rate.  There  was  not 
aay  oontoat  at  the  last  elwtioa  for  the  county. 


There  is  one  savings*  hank  in  this  county ;  the  lumoet 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 


193Z.  1S33.  1834.  lS3a.  1336. 

Number  of 

Dt-positon        629  6/0  447  436  603 

Amuuut  of 

D«v<wiU    in7.098      £16.797      iE11^73      £10.639      jei2.030 


1837. 
555 

£14.103 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  bank  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1835.  Ig3«.  1837. 


Not  excMcUng  £20 
50 
100 
J50 
SOO 

Above      .        200 


It 


DeiH>- 
liten. 

251 

43 

11 
9 
1 


■%  < 


DeposiU. 
£2,197 

8.752 

1,304 
'M2 
263 


D*po- 
Kitors. 

163 
51 

7 
3 


-N  f" 


Deposits. 

jtS.493 

4Bo8 
3,.6S 

ace 

505 


D«'ix>- 
sitoi-s. 

294 

li>0 
56 
10 

4 
1 


Deposits. 

6.01 

3.5iOl 

1,152 

672 

£U2 


148     2     0 


435        10,6S9        503         12,090        555         14.162 

Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Returns  on  Education  laid  before  parLamcnt  in  xha 
session  of  1835  :~> 

Schools.    Scliolttra.    Total. 

Daily  schools  .  .  .50 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  1 4  years  :— 

Males  .  .  663 

Females       .  .  359 

Sex  not  specified      .  878 


Sunday-schools 

Number  of  children  and  others  at 
such  schools;  ages  from  4  to  80 
years : — 

Males  • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


172 


1,900 


3.4  G2 
3,224 
7,114 


13,800 


Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 
1831  and  1833  (the  period  when  the  educational  inquiiy 
was  made)  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  it 
did  in  182J,  then  we  find  1 1,753  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  living  in  Merionethshire  in  1833.  Ten  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school 
exists,  and  the  persons  who  attend  them  (615  in  number) 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pro- 
portion duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro- 
duced, must  remain  uncertain.  Four  schools,  containing 
280  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  ai'e 
returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  have  been  thus  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  there  are  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Making  full  allowance,  even  for  these  two  causes, 
for  inaccuracy,  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  estimated  that 
nearly  all  the  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  this 
coHnty. 

Maintenance  qf  Sohools. 


DMcrlptlon  of 

B,.„ao^.n..|Br«.b.erip.fc«.|  ^rT^T^il  1".»™'-S.^V 

S«LooU. 

SchU. 

Sdio- 
lara. 

SebU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

8chU. 

Sebe- 
lar>. 

ScbU. 

Scbo- 
lar«. 

DaUy  Schools 
SundaySchools 

17 

1 

445 

<S5 

8 

169 

249 

13.620 

S6 

1000 

4 
2 

206 
11» 

Total 

IS 

610 

178 

13,869 

26 

1000 

6 

321 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are — 

Scholan. 

Daily  schools  .  ,  8,  containing       246 

Sunday-schools         .  .  lei  .  13,143 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

Dailv  schools  ,  23.  containing       999 

Sunday-schools         ,  .  158  .  12,190 

Four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the   number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.    No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
I  or  of  any  other  r^^li^ous  denomination,  such  exclusion  beina 


We^levkn  MethodigU. 

MERUN.  the  Enfclii 
Lianvu* ;  Bmerilton,  Roehier,  snd  Fiiucon  dt  Rocht  of  the 
Fiench :  Slein  FiMe  of  the  Germans ;  Smerlin,  Smeriglio, 
uaAFaiehetIo  of  the  Ilidions;  aadCorvaleh  aiA  Llt/myiten 
of  ihc  azilicnt  British. 

Deicription. — Gld  Male. — Bill  bluish- horn  colour,  palest 
at  the  ba^,  darkest  (owarda  the  lip;  cere  yellow,  iridea 
dark  brown ;  lop  of  the  liead  btuegray,  uitti  dark  linei 
passing  backnaid;  the  rheeks  ftnd  Ihence  round  ihe  back 
of  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown,  also  nmrked  with  dark 
streaks,  forming  a  collar;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  wing- 
ooverla  fine  blue-gray,  the  shad  of  each  feather  funning  a 
dark  central  line;  wine  primaries  pitch  black  ;  upper  sur- 
face of  Ihe  ta il- feathers  biui ill-gray  over  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  with  slight  indicationsof  three  dark  hands,  thcdialal 
third  nearly  uniform  black,  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  white ; 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverls  nifuiis,  with 
brown  central  patches,  and  darker  broivn  streaks ;  under 
■urfoce  of  the  (ail-featbers  barred  with  two  shadus  of  gray, 
•  broad,  dark,  terminal  band,  and  white  tips;  legs  and  toes 
yellov,  clawd  black- 

Pemale. — Top  of  the  head,  back,  wing-coverla.  and  secon- 
daries dark  liver  brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  darker, 
the  edge  tipped  with  red ;  the  tail-fuatbcm  brown,  with  One 
narrow  transverse  bars  of  wood-brown ;  under  surface  of 
the  body  pale  browniah  white,  with  darker  brown  longi- 
tudinal patches ;  bill,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toea  and  claws,  at  in 
the  male. 

young  Afiiiej'.— Resembling  the  fumales. 

Birdt  of  the  Year.— The  wings  da  not  reach  so  far  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  tail  as  those  in  the  adult-  (Varrell, 
Hitt.  tifBritith  Birds.) 

Tba  length  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  British  hawks,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  ne\. 

Habitt,  Reproduction,  ^-e. — 'Asiuredly.'  sailh  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Fakonrie,  '  divers  of  these  Merlyns  became 
passing  good  hawket  and  verie  skilful ;  their  property  by 
nature  U  to  kill  thrushes,  larks,  and  partridges.  They  flae 
with  greater  fierceness  and  more  hotely  than  any  other 
hawke  of  prey.  They  are  of  greater  pleasure,  and  full  of 
courage,  but  a  man  must  make  greater  caie,  and  take  good 
beed  lo  them,  for  they  are  such  busie  and  unruely  things  with 
their  beakes,  as  divers  times  they  eate  off  their  oun  feet  and 
tallonsvery  unnaturally,  so  as  they  die  of  it.  And  Ibis  is 
the  reason  and  true  cause,  that  seldom  or  never  shall  you 
lee  a  mawed  or  entermewed  Merlyn.  For  that  in  the  Mew 
Ibey  do  spoyle  Ihemsclves,  an  1  have  before  declared.'  Sir 
lohn  Sebright  says  that  the  Merlin  will  take  blackbirds  and 
thrushen,  and  ihal  he  may  be  made  to  wait  on,  that  is.  hover 
neir  till  the  bird  be  pursued  and  started  again  ;  'andthotigh 
B  Merlin  will  kill  a  panridge,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  elleclive  in  the  field.'  (ObterrxUiont  on  Havkiiig.)  The 
nesl  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  but  poorly  made.  The 
efc^  (one  inch  seven  Ime*  long,  and  one  inch  three  lines 
broad),  vary  in  number  from  four  to  five,  and  are  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  of  two  shades  of  colour. 

Geograohical  Dittnbulion.'-'V!,\i[Ofe,  as  high  as  Den- 
mark, and  as  loir  as  the  shores  or  the  Medilcrianean; 
Smyrna  (Strickland),  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Smith),  quixre 
tamttt ;  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
sa)t  that  '  a  ainj^lo  pair  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cu-llon  House  in  May,  \Si-n,  and  the  female  was  shot.  In 
the  oviduct  there  were  several  full-aiied  while  eggs, clouded 
•t  one  end  with  a  few  bronze-coloured  spots.  Another 
tpecimen,  probably  also  a  female,  was  killed  at  Sautt  Sc 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  but  it  could  not 
be  prcMcrad.'  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  it*  mif^tions  on  the  American  continent ;  neither 
Wd»on,NDtull,  nor  tbe  Prince  of  Muaignano  notices  it  as 
occurring  in  the  United  States;  but  the  latter  (SpeocAio 
Comparativo)  mentions  it  as  Very  rare  at  Rome,  and  he  only 
•tiaerved  the  yonn^,  and  that  in  winter.  It '  was  formerly 
voosidered  to  be  only  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country ;  but  it 
■a  now  very  well  ascertained  that  this  species  breeds  on  the 
moon  of  some  northern  countries.  Mr.  Selby  has  found 
Ihe  nest  several  limes  in  North umberland ;  and  Dr,  Hevs- 
llatii  roenlions  three  instances  that  came  to  bis  knowledge 
of  Marlins'  nests  in  Cumberland,  where,  he  says,  thld  bird 
nmains  all  the  year.  Hr.  Byton  tells  me  that  it  breeds  on 
"Uer  Idiis;  ud  Mr.  DomtoD  wot  a  notice  to  his  friend 
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Mr,  Bewick,  "  on  the  authority  of  the  gaOMkecpor  at 
Wynstty  Park,  North  Wale*,  that  he  bad  oRan  seen  ihe 
nest  of  the  Meriin,  and  that  it  built  and  brad  Ibera  in  Uk- 
Eummerof  1826." 

'  In  the  more  southern  counties  of  Cornwall  and  I>avoii- 
ahire  the  Merlin  is  considered  to  be  rare,  and  only  seen  in 
winter-  On  our  eastern  coast  it  is  killed,  hut  not  vei) 
oRen,  in  Kent,  Esaex,  and  Norfolk.  The  specimeus  ob- 
tained are  generally  young  birds,  and  these  occur  most  fic 
quenlly  in  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  Jit-- 
land,  according  to  Mr-  Thompson,  Ihe  Merlin  is  iiidif{enoiis 
in  several  northern  counties.  It  breeds  also  in  Si-otland. 
in  Orkney,  and  in  Shetland.  In  Noilh  Wales  the  young 
birds  are  called  Stone  Falcons;  but  amone  ornitboboistt 
the  Stone  Falcon  is  considered  to  be  an  adult  bird,  li  u 
not  however  improbabto  that  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  baiu 
stone  or  portion  of  rock,  by  which  this  species  has  aequit<-U 
the  name  of  Stone  Falcon,  is  common  to  it  at  all  ages  ami 
in  other  countries.'     (Yorrell.  loc.  eil.) 

The  character  of  the  Merlin  is  thus  summod  up  in  the 
old  French  quatrain:— 

L'BnBniltdii  bwii  pi 


A  la  «Biirnf,«1  iirt  bwdrBoaraar. 

El  Uni  qn'U  uH  pMll,  li  fatl-U  im|> 


MERUN.  or,  more  properly,  MERDHIN.  Sotne  of  ihr 
Welsh  antiquaries  Bi>eak  of  three  Merlins :  Merdhin  Emrv*. 
or  MerlinuB  Arabrosiui;  Merdhin  Wylll,  or  Merlinus  C^lc- 
donius,  or  Merlinus  Sylvcslris ;  and  Merdhin  ap  Morvrjii. 
otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalouius  (from  a  poem  ascriW'! 
lo  him,  entitled  'Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchanl),  atid  al>> 
known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melchinus,  Mclkinus,  mi 
MervynUB.  (Nicholson's  Eiig.  Hiit.  Library.}  It  is  gcor- 
rajly  agreed  howaver  that  the  second  and  ihirdaretbe  same 
nerson ;  aud  it  is  far  fVom  improbable  that  all  the  threw 
Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of  Merlin  Amhraaia*  thr 
principal  account  we  have  is  in  Geoffrey  of  Honmouih'^ 
'  Historia  Britlonum,'  where  he  is  represented  as  a  eiva: 
prophet  and  enchanter,  who  floarished  in  the  time  of  Kni^; 
Vortigern,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fitUi  century-  Tim 
is  the  Merlin  who  is  celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  po«ts. 
especially  by  Spenser,  in  the  '  Faary  Qne«n,'  book  iiU  an-: 
elsewhere;  and  he  is  also  the  sutyect  of  the  Engh-fa 
metiical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  Srst  part  of  which  tbnr 
is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  mm.- 
antient  one,  ooDtainiog  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Aucbm 
leek  MS.  ji  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  of  which  M. 
Ellis  bat  given  an  analysis,  with  extracts,  in  Ihe  first  vulu -..,.- 
of  bis  '  Speciuena  of  Early  Engliali  Utlrical  Romancv^ 
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Of  tb«  Caledonian  Merlin  there  ia  a  life  in  Latin  bexame- 
ters,  extending  to  1528  lines,  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  pn^Bsses  to  have  eom piled  it  from  an  Armoric  ori- 
ginal ;  it  in  extant  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vesp.,  E.  ir.), 
and  has  never  been  printed,  but  there  is  an  account  of  it 
in  the  same  volume  or  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  (See  also  Pinker- 
ton's  Inqmry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  275.) 
Fordun,  in  the  third  book  of  his  '  Scotichronicon,*  has  a 
long  aeeount  of  Merlin  tbe  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  St  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
account  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Caledonian  Merlin,  and  alro  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
and  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathclwyd,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  That  district,  it 
may  be  added,  still  retains  several  traditionary  recollections 
of  the  fame  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  particular,  is  yet  shown 
near  the  village  of  Drumelsier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See  Sir 
W.  Scott's  Introd.  to  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  p.  38 ;  and 
Note  to  Virion  of  Don  Roderick,  p.  367,  edits,  of  1834.) 
Collections  of  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  appealed  in 
FrencK  at  Paris,  1498;  in  English*  at  London,  1529  and 
1533 ;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554 ;  and  there  are  also  manu- 
acripts  of  them,  in  French  and  English,  in  the  Cotton  and 
6ther  libraries.  (See  Warton,  HUt.  qf  Eng.  Poet.,  iii.  430, 
edit,  of  1824.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  by  the  poet 
Laurence  Minot,  who  wrote  about  1360,  to  the  victories  of 
Edward  IIL  (Ibid.,  and  Minot's  Poems,  by  Ritson,  note, 
pp.  100-104.)  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  assumed 
by  the  French  ana  English  collectors  that  the  author  of 
these  prophecies  was  Merlinus  Ambrosius;  but' in  the 
Scottish  eaition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  thev  are  attri- 
buted to  Merlin  tne  Wild,  or  the  Ouedonian.  They  appear 
to  have  been  very  famous  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Minstrelsy  qf 
the  Border,  iv.,  pp.  134-147.)  The  'Avallenau,'  and  some 
other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  'Welsh  Archaiology,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  1801,  &c 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  History  qf 
the  Angh' Saxons,  vol.  iiu,  1823.) 

MERLON.    [Epaulbmknt.] 

MERLU'CIUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
GadkUe,  or  fkmily  of  Codfishes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  barbule  on  the  chin.  This  latter  character  distin- 
fuishes  the  species  of  the  genus  Merlucius  firom  the 
lurbots  {Lota)  and  Recklings  {Motella),  and  there  being 
only  two  dorsal  fins  removes  the  present  genus  firom  the 
more  typical  Codfishes,  where  there  are  three  dorsal  fins. 

The  hake  (Merlucius  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  affords  a  familiar 
example  of  this  genus.  This  fish  is  found  on  various  parts 
of  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  inhabits  also 
the  seas  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  is  common  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  'A  hake  of 
three  feet  eight  inches  long,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his '  His- 
tory of  British  Fishes,'  '  supplied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  following  particulars.  The  length  of  the  head,  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  as  one  to  three,  the 
depth  of  the  bo^  not  so  great  as  the  length  of  the  head ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  the 
rays  not  unemially  elongated ;  the  pectoral  fins  commence 
in  a  line  unoer  tbe  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum,  the 
rays  ending  with  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin :  the  first 
dorsal  fin  itself  short  and  triangular  in  shape ;  the  second 
dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  line  over  the  vent ;  the  anal  fin 
begins  immediately  behind  the  vent ;  both  the  second  dorsal 
fin  and  the  anal  fin  terminate  on  the  same  plane,  near  the 
tail ;  the  rays  strong  and  stiff:  the  caudal  rays  about  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  even. 

'Hie  fin  rays  in  number  are :— Dorsal  10, 29 ;  pectoral  1 1 ; 
ventral  7;  anal  21 ;  caudal  19. 

*The  head  is  depressed ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  gill- 
covers  black ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  teeth  slender  and 
sharp,  in  a  single  row  in  each  jaw ;  the  irides  yellow,  with 
a  dark  outer  circle ;  the  lateral  line  of  the  body  straight 
th:^)ughout  the  posterior  half;  then  gradually  rising  to  the 
uppflr  edge  of  the  operculum ;  the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
line  is  that  of  one  white  line  between  two  dark  ones ;  the 
scales  large ;  colour  of  the  body  dusky  brown  above,  lighter 
beneath ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dark;  ventral  and  anal  fins 
pale  brown.* 


The  Oadus  Magellanicus  of  Forster  and  the  O,  Maraldi 
of  Risso  are  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  species  belonging  to 
the  present  genus. 

ME'ROE  (Malacology),  Schumacher's  name  for  certain 
Cowry-shells,  Cytheneie  sulcata,  scripta,  hians,  &c. 

ME'ROE.    Wile] 

MERO'PIDi)B.  a  family  of  Fissirostral  birds  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
conterminous  tribe  of  Tenuirostres  by  the  length,  slender* 
ness,  and  downward  curvature  of  the  bill.  He  adds  that  it 
exhibits  at  first  sight  a  decided  discrepancy  with  the  suc- 
ceeding fiimily  of  Hirundinida,  where  the  bill  is  short  and 
wide ;  and  that  if  we  examine  only  the  typical  species  of 
each,  we  must  admit  that  in  respect  to  these  particulars 
there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  the  general  characters  in  which  ooth 
fiimilies  approach  each  other,  such  as  the  breadth  of  the 
rictus  of  the  bill,  the  short  and  feeble  legs,  the  strength  of 
the  wing,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  using  that  member 
chiefly  in  seeking  their  support,  a  gradual  approximation 
is  found  to  take  place  even  in  their  bills ;  those  of  some  of 
the  extreme  species  of  Merops  becoming  shorter  as  they 
approach  Hirundo;  while  those  of  some  of  the  latter  group 
partially  desert  their  own  type,  and  by  degrees  assume  tlie 
lengthened  form  of  the  bill  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  tail  of 
Merops  again  is  equally  found  to  desert  the  typical  cha- 
racters of  the  group,  namely,  the  greater  length  of  the  two 
middle  feathers,  in  order  to  become  even  in  some  species, 
then  slightlv  forked,  and  at  length  to  be  identified  with  the 
fViily  forkea  tail  of  Hirundo.  Mr.  Vigors  is  further  of 
opinion  that  among  the  Tenuirostres  the  genus  Promerops 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fissirostral  group  by  means  of 
Merops,  the  curved  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  own.  (Vigors,  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect 
the  Orders  and  Faanilies  of  Birds.    Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classifteation  qf  Birds,  vol.  ii)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  MerovicUe,  or  Bee-eaters,  succeed  the 
Swallows,  and  savs  of  the  Merops  Apiaster  [Bxk-katxr]. 
that  it  annually  visite  Italy  in  flocks  or  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  vineyards  and  olive  plan- 
tations with  a  flight  much  resembling  the  swallow,  though 
more  direct  and  less  rapid.  He  observes  that  their  bill  is 
indeed  considerably  longer  and  more  slender,  but  remarks 
that  this  difference  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention  of 
the  genus  Eurystomus,  containing  the  Swallow  Rollers  of 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  have  this  organ  very 
short  To  these,  he  thinks,  succeed  the  true  Rollers,  Cora- 
cta#  (Linn.),  which  arrive  in  Italy  at  the  same^time  with  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  associate  also  in  small  flocks.  '  These  two 
genera  of  Rollers,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  are  so  indisso- 
lubly  united,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  preconceived  theory  could  ever  have  induced 
certain  naturalists  (whose  labours  in  other  respects  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  science)  to  have  placed  them  in 
two  different  orders.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Rollers, 
their  lengthened  pointed  wings,  and  their  firm  and  often 
forked  tail,  at  once  induces  the  idea  that  they  feed  upon  the 
wing ;  while  their  very  short  legs,  scarcely  longer  than  their 
hind  toe,  might  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  alight  and 
walk,  like  the  crows,  upon  the  ground ;  but  this  question  is 
at  once  decided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  economy,  which, 
from  personal  observation,  we  have  evoj  reason  to  believe 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  intervention  nf 
the  Rollers  at  once  lessens  the  abrupt  transition,  which 
would  otherwise  be  apparent,  from  the  perfeot-footed  Swal- 
lows to  the  zvgodactyle  Bee-eaters ;  and  we  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  all  those  binls  whose  toes,  as  it  were,  are  soldered 
together  like  those  of  the  Meropidee.  Here  perhaps  we 
may  notice  that  most  beautiful  and  rare  ^enus  Nycttomis, 
or  Night-feeder,  as  being  in  all  probability  that  particular 
link  by  which  nature  connects  this  fkmily  with  the  Trogons, 
thereby  uniting  the  three  aberrant  groups  of  the  Ft'srircs- 
tres  into  one  primary  circle.  M.  Temminck,  overlooking 
its  particular  structure,  placed  this  genus  with  Merops,  ts 
which  indeed  it  has  a  close  resemblance ;  while  its  connec- 
tion to  Prionites  (III.)  in  other  parts  of  its  organisation  is 
no  less  obvious.  Its  precise  situation  in  short  requires 
further  investigation.*     See  also  KiNonsHxn  and  Mkli- 

PBAGIDiS. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  following  character  as  distin 

guishing  the  family  ro- 
wings long,  pointed ;  the  first  quill  as  long,  or  nearly  fo, 

as  any  of  the  otnerj. 
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And  be  BnBogW  the  fillowing  genera  un^r  it  :— 
Merops.  (Limi.) 

pm  very  long,  slender.  Blighlly  curved,  Miopreuea ;  the 
culmen  rariiiaU.il ;  the  lip  entire,  Kbarp,  aiul  not  benl  dunn- 
vurd.  Ifiagt  lon^.  painled  ;  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quilU 
emargioale.     Tuii  Unglhentd.     Feel  Rressorial.   lS».> 

Eianiple,  Meroja  ajniuUr.     [BBK-itAiii«-] 
Nyctioroi*.  (S«.) 

^ili  0OD&i(l«rebIy  curved,  very  Long ;  the  eulman  irkb  b 
mnUel  groove  oa  each  side.  Wtitgt  rounded,  convex. 
Plumage  lax-  Feet  abort,  inaestorial,  leaemUuig  tbooe  of 
/Woniie..    (S*.) 

Example,  Ni/cliomi*  amicliu. 

l/etcrifition.—Greoa;  crown  (jn  iLe adi^U) liUe ;  frontof 
(he  throat  aud  breast  bright  red.  (S>.)  Total  length  about 
13  inches,  wiagi  ii,  tail  (beyond)  3,  Utm  hardly  btit  ad 
IDCb-  (6v.) 

Locatitg,  Iadi;b 


Coracioi.    (Linn.) 
Bill  moderate,  straight;  the  sides  broad,  but  much  com- 
pressed.   Tlie  till  or  the  upper  maudible  bent  over  that  at 


the  lower,  which  is  obliquely  truncate.  Nostrils  ba-  il, 
oblique,  linear.  Gape  verj-  wide,  eiiending  beneath  ll-u 
the  sidw  bristled.  Feft  insesaorial,  very  abort.  Ail 
[>e&  cleft  to  their  base;  inner  toe  much  the  >hartL-^t. 

Winpis  moderate,  pointed.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Corana*  Abytsinica. 

Deieriplion.— While  round  ihe  bill;  body  squamarii- 
green;  back  and  wing-covects  cinnamon  colour:  fchuuldci-. 
rump,  and  quills  bluu ;  tail  ^roen,  the  t«o  middle  rcathi.  ■ 
blue;  two  lon^  loose  processes  termiualing  the  two  exti'rti.i! 

Subgenus,  Eiirystnmju,  Vitill. 

Subf-eneric  CAiirocfer.— Resembling  Coracias,  but  il.  • 
bill  shorter  and  wider,  and  the  wings  longer.  Nt^lrilt  vi  .  \ 
lonp.     Hictu)  smouih.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Euryslomus  Orienlalit. 

Description. — Colour  aquamarine  green ;  throat  »!.■; 
point  of  the  wing  (fouet  dc  I'ailc)  aiure;  quilli  and  tmi- 
fealhers  black ;  a  white  stripe  ui<nn  the  wing. 

Localiliei.—Ja^a,  the  south  of  New  Holland, and  nil  ilt- 
Polyncsian  Islands.  It  is  the  Nilini-fti"  of  the  nalivn  -F 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney,  D-illar-l.ird  of  Ihe  col..m-:-. 
and  Tiong  ba  tu  of  the  iiihabituiils  of  Sumatra,— Coruri  ;i 
Orimlalis,  iJnn. 


CUloropyt;ia.  (Svf.> 

General  form  bciwoon  Tuiiuilia  and  Coran'ji.  I-  ' 
short;  the  tip  not  abiupili  bent.  Ricius  brijillud.  .V'  •,'.  m 
basal,  linear,  oblique,  Whifii  siiorl,  cunvcx,  reach:!;;;  ■j:.:\ 
to  the  rump.  The  live  first  quills  much  gradual  d;  ;■. 
four  next  nearly  ci^i}:il  niid  lohctst.  Tail  eloii!.'j'<  '.. 
rounded,  and  broad.  Feet  as  in  Curaciat.  Moda!;i-i--j. 
(Swainson.) 

Example,  Chloroj-i/giu  Lfplosomut.  (Leaon  j  IUt  Z  i  .' 
pi.  22.) 

I.«plusDmu9.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  about  the  length  of  the  hcnd,  robust.  Tlie  up: .  - 
mandible  curved  and  nolcbed  ncarthetip.  Gonyf-ii.r.  i' 
NoitriU  oblonR,  oblique ;  the  maigins  cluvaled,  naktil.  ■> 
placed  louards  the  middle  of  Ilif  upper  mandible.  /"' 
short.  Toes  in  pairs,  as  in  Tuiiifilia.  // tn^«  lengtlid.^  •. 
pointed;  the  first  and  second  quills  longusl.  Toil  mmlti..  ', 
even.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Lcvlnsnmtis  viriilis. 

Localities. — The  country  of  the  KaArs  and  thcovi-t  .  ' 
Zaniibar,  where  it  is  said  to  live  in  the  forests  on  in^'  ■■  - 
and  rrnils.  The  form  is  arranged  by  Lesson  Wid  oil.- 
under  the  fcmily  Ciicii/idrr.     [LEProsnMfs] 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  family  of  Mnnjiid/e  the  fir-t  • 
the  Fiuirottret.  Il  immediately  succeeds  the  Paraditia>l. 
and  precedes  the  Hakynnida-  iii  his  arram^i-meitl. 

H.  Lesson. in  his  'Table  MiHliodique,' tMve>ihe  folloni  -. 
genera  as  constituting  the  fHUiily  of  the  Afmipitite  ^— -\  ■ 
ropt,  Alcedo,  Dacelo,  Ciyc,  Si/.ita.  T'diranijihus,  Uk-^i-il. 
*x\A  Biaeroi,    See  the  Hiticlcs  Klscvishsbs  aiiU  IK'tit 


MRROPS.  [Beb  8ATER  MeroptdkI 
MEROVINGIANS.  [Fbasck] 
MERRICK,  JAMES,  an  Eu«lLh  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  I7?l),  died  in  1769.  At  Hie  ase  of  raurlecn,  white  atill 
□t  Resiling  scboul,  hu  published  Ihe  'Meesiah,  ■  Divine 
E-tssy,'  end  in  1731),  at  Triiiily  College,  Oxford,  he  made  a 
Iranslarion  of  the  poem  of  Tryphiodurus  on  the  Caplure  of 
Troy.  He  also  published,  in  1741,  the  Greek  lext  of  Tryphitj- 
iluws.  He  waschosenFellowofTrinity  Colle(;e,  Oxford,  id 
1 744,  and  took  holy  orders,  though,  owing  to  iiifirni  faealth, 
he  never  undertook  parochial  dutiea.  Hii  chief  works  v^e, 
'  A  Dissenalinn  on  Proverbs,  ch.  ix. ;'  '  I'rayen  for  a  Time 
of  Earthquakes  and  Violent  Floods,'  written  in  1 75B,  soon 
ftftcr  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon ;  '  An  Encouragement  to  a 
Good  Life,  particularly  addressed  to  some  soldi cib  quartered 
al  Heading.  He  appears  to  have  paidgieat  attention  to  this 
class  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it.  He 
also  wrote  '  Poeros  on  Sacred  Sabjecta,'  and  made  an  ei- 
cultent  translation  of  the  Fsalnis  into  English  verse.  Thji, 
beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  translation  we  have,  was 
unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial  choirs,  inasmuch  as 
it  uas  divided  into  stanzas  for  music.  On  this  account  it 
li:is  not  been  useil  as  generally  as  its  merits  would  justify, 
lie  published  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  some  re- 
InarKE  on  profane  as  well  as  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowth 
calls  hini '  ont  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  scho- 
lars.' 

<D(<di1  ridge's  LelUrt;  Chalmers'^  Biographical  Dia- 
/ioriary.) 

MERSEBURG  is  one  of  the  three  goTernmenU  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Snxony  is  divided.  It  is 
cbielly  cumponcd  of  territories  which  Saxony  was  compelled 
to  cede  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  include*  the 
greaterpartof  the  former  electoral  circleor  duchy  of  Saxony.a 
itmull  portion  ofThuringio,  the  bishoprics  and  chanler'iands 
of  Magdcburj;,  Nauiaburg,  and  Zeitz,  pari  of  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburs,  part  of  the  districts  of  Leipzig  and  Meissen, 
with  the  counties  of  Maiinsfeld  and  Stulberg,  forming  an 
area  of  40l>ll  square  miles,  with  a  popidationdst  of  January, 
1838)  of  6-ZbMO.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
gitvernment  is  Hat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
tains; the  western  and  smaller  porti 


_.   e  and  fertile  levels,  and  tne  whole  of  the 

govurnmeut,   though   the  soil   is  unequal,   may  be  called 
fertile. 

MERSEBURG,  the  chief  town  of  the  Rovemment,  is 
ftilualcdon  the  river Ssalc,  15  miles  from  Leipiig,  inSl''22' 
N.  lut.and  ia"E.  long.  It  is  an  old  irregularly  iiu ill  town, 
-with  narrow  crooked  streets,  consisting  of  tlie  town  ik^.lf, 
tlie  Close,  and  tho  two  suburbs  Altcnburg  and  Neumarkt,- 
the  loilar  lyingonthe  opposite  bankufihc  Saale,  over  which 
thoro  is  a  large  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
avails,  and  has  four  gales.  Tho  most  remarkable  buildings 
are,  I.  a  line  palace,  with  a  beautiful  church,  formerly  the 
•.evidence  of  the  bisUop,  and  aftcrwitrds  of  the  dukes  of 


.9  M  E  K 

Sue-Mersebur^,  of  the  Albertine  line ;  at  present  it  is  nsad 
for  the  government  ofBcea ;  2,  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Baxe-Merse- 
burg  were  interred  :  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  and  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  Germany ;  3,  the 
cathedral  sdiool;  4,  the  tnonaslery  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
suburb  of  Altcnburg ;  5,  the  palace  of  Count  Zeehi ;  6,  tha 
military  hospital ;  7,  the  new  town-ball.  Several  of  the 
Echoobt  are  likewise  bandsome  baildings.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  trade  of  the  plaoe  is  considerable,  and 
wilh  the  advantages  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  tit  tbie 
government,  it  is  a  Very  Hon rishing  town. 

(Uiiller,  WorUrbuch   det  Prewitehin  Staatet,  4   vob. 


.,  le; 


MERSENNB,  UARIN.  a  very  learned  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  Minimet,  was 
bom  in  1SB8  at  Oyto,  in  the  present  department  of  Main*, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  college  of  La  Mecke,  wberv 
be  was  a  fellow- student  of  Descartes,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  death  &nly  disolved.  He  afterwards  stu- 
died at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  lfa« 
Sorbonue.  In  1613  betook  tbe  vows  at  the  convent  of  the 
Minimet,  in  the  nel^hboiiihood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing rereived  ordination  as  priest,  when  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  laneuage,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  which  he  acquired.    In  IGIS  he  tllM 


completing  the  (erm  of  his  office  he  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in 
Paris,  where  his  gentle  temper  aud  his  polite  and  engaging 
manners  procurri  him  a  number  ot  distinguished  friends. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  hisabiUties,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  has  been  stated — though  the  story  seems  h^ly  >Bt< 
probable — that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Merseifne,  tit 
once  changed  bis  intention  of  Ibunding  bis  system  on  the 
principle  of  a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  of  a  plenum.  Tbe 
discovery  of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  also 
Id  Descartea,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  neither 
are  we  iT>debttd  for  tbe  first  notice  of  this  curve.  (Ot- 
CLOii>.]  Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1S48,  in  conseqnenM 
of  driiikiog  cold  wal«r  when  over-healed.  The  result  of 
this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  abscess  in  th6  side,  whirh 
be  desired  should  bo  opened.  The  surgeon  made  the  inci- 
sion two  inches  below  the  tight  place,  and  t!ie  patient  ex- 
pired under  the  operation. 

The  Pin  Mersenne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  unwearied  re9eart;h,  and  deserved  the  esteent 
in  wliich  he  was  held  by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his 
age;  but,  except  his  harmonie  Univ«rtelie,  his  works  are 
now  unread  and  almost  unknown.  If  bjsome  he  was  over- 
rated.by  others  he  has  been  undervalued  ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him-Bsfemtnim^  el  tritminime  Pirt  Mertenn; 
he  indulged  bis  vit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  whose  writ- 
ings, it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted. 
Hii  eulogtst  however,  in  the  Dietioimmra  HuloHque, 
admits  that  ha  very  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of 
others  to  bis  own  use;  and  the  Abbi  Le  Vavsr  calls  him 
te  bon  Larron—a  skilful  pilferer.  Nevertheless,  the  work 
above  named,  L' Harmonie  UnivertelU,  eonlenanl  la  Thiorie 
at  la  Pralique  de  la  Mutique,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1637,  has 
proved  of  tbe  nttnost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, aud  among  the  number,  to  the  author  of  the  present 
notice.  Dr.  Burney  says  of  it,  thai  noiwithitanding  all  his 
'  partiality  to  bis  country,  want  of  taste  and  method,  there 
are  (in  the  work)  so  manycuHoiis  researches  and  ingenious 
philosophical  experiments,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  subsequent  writers,  particularly  Kircher,  as  render 
the  book  extremely  valuable ;'  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  re- 
marks, that '  the  character  of  Mersennus  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world.  To 
that  disposition  which  led  him  to  tbe  most  abstruse  studies 
he  joined  a  nice  and  judicious  ear,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
music :  these  gave  a  direction  to  his  pursuits,  and  were  pro- 
rVuclive  of  numberless  experimenLi  and  calculations  tending 
to  ilemonstrate  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  to  provf 
that  ~;.hey  are  independent  on  habit  or  fashion,  custom  or 
caprice,  and,  in  sbra'!,  have  their  Inundation  in  nature,  and 
ia  tbe  original  baine  and  ctHistitution  of  the  universe.'  Tha 
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nork  waft»  in  1646,  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  by 
the  author ;  but  both  the  original  and  translation  are  now 
become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious  to  the  antiquary  and  in- 
teresting? to  the  musical  inquirer. 

MERSEY.    [Chsshiiix;  Lancashirx.] 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Caerphilly  and  county 
of  Glamorgan,  IB  miles  south  by  east  ftom  Cardiff  and  140 
mi  es  west-north-west  from  London  (direct  distances). 
The  parish  extends  from  north  to  south  about  10  miles,  and 
has  an  averaee  breadth  of  three  miles;  comprising  the 
kamleU  of  Forest,  Garth,  Gellideg,  Taff-and-Cynon,  and 
Hoeleh- Wormwood.  Part  of  the  hamlet  of  Forest  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Taff-and-Cynon  are  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentsiryborouffh;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  borougb  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  The  town 
lies  in  a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  Taff  river,  but  the  hotises 
are  so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  either 
begins  or  terminates ;  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  whole  parish 
what  can  be  correctly  denominated  a  street  The  nouses 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mean  description, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  beer  and 
retail  shops. 

This  place  is  said  to  Uke  iU  name  from  Tydfll,  or  Tudfil, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  (regulus)  of  Garthmadrin,  who  was 
murdered  here  by  a  party  of  marauding  Saxons.  The 
church,  subsequently  erected  near  the  spot,  was  dedicated 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  or  St.  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event.  The  present  church  is  a  neat  edifice 
of  recent  erection.  It  is  in  tne  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  the 
living,  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
has  a  net  annual  revenue  of  675/.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  called  Dowlais  Chapel. 
The  assessed  taxes  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1830,  amounted 
to  1587/.  \3s.  \d. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  was  not  represented  in  parliament  till  the 
pasting  of  the  '  Reform  Act  It  now  returns  one  member. 
The  mining  operations  of  this  place  were  comparatively  un- 
important prior  to  the  year  1755.  About  this  time,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  importance  of  preparing  iron  by 
means  of  pit-coal,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Avlesbury,  became  the  lessee  of  a  oonsiaerable 
tract  of  lana  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  erected  the  first 
smelting-Airnace  at  Cyfarthfa.  During  the  American  war 
that  gentleman  contracted  with  government  for  supplying 
the  several  arsenals  with  cannon,  firom  which  and  other 
similar  undertakings  he  ultimately  realised  a  large  for- 
tune. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  contract  was  transferred 
to  the  Carron  works  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
tensive works  had  been  established  at  Pendarren  and  more 
particularly  at  Dowlais,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoeleh- Worm- 
wood. The  latter  place  is  now  the  seat  of  the  immense 
imelting-fumaces  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  empire.  There  are  in  all  the  parish  twenty-four  fur- 
naces, and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  in  the  year 
1830  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  South  Wales  '  was 
estimated  at  277,000  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  materially  exceed  300,000 
tons.*   (M'Cullooh.) 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  22,083,  but 
it  is  extremely  fluctuating,  a  slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade  causing  it  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
thousands.  A  decrease  of  this  description  had  taken  place 
shortlv  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  number  above  given  is  less 
than  the  average  population.  The  market-days  are  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  ana  the  fUrs  are  held  1 3th  May,  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  December,  and  Trinity  Monday. 

{Boundary^  Population^  and  Church  Revenue  Beportg; 
Beautieg  qf  England  and  Wales;  M*Culloch*s  Staiiitical 
Account  (f  the  British  Empire,  &c.) 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college  was  first 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Mer- 
lon, bishop  of  Rochester  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  in 
1274  removed  it  to  Oxford. 

Ela  Longeup^,  countess  of  Warwick,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  it  about  the  year  1 295.  John  Wylliott, 
D»D^  chancellor  of  Exeter,  gave  exhibitions  in  1380  for  the 
mainienance  of  twelve  portionist^,  called  postmasters,  whff 
were  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen  by  John  Cbam^, 
fellow  of  Eton,  who  directed  that  his  two  additional  exhibi- 
tioners should  be  elected  from  Eton  College.  diSimers 
says  *  On  the  building  of  the  chapel  these  poetmaal^rs  ofii- 


ctated  as  ehoristers,  and  had  a  salaij  of  six  shillings  ana 
fourpence  per  annum  for  this  service;  but  there  was  a*, 
that  time  no  regular  rhoir.'  These  exhibitioners,  he  adds* 
resided  in  a  hsil  opposite  to  the  college,  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Peter  de  Abingdon,  or  Habendon,  the  fir»t 
warden;  and  here  they  remamed  until  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elixabeth's  reign,  when  they  were  taken  into  college. 
Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  died  in 
1727,  and  who  had  received  his  education  at  this  college, 
founded  four  scholarships  for  natives  of  Oxford.  His  beiie- 
ftustion  however,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  pass  into  effect 
until  the  year  1753. 

The  foundation,  at  present,  consists  of  a  warden,  twenty- 
four  fellows,  fourteen  postmasters,  four  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerka.  The  natives  of  the  following  diocct»ir« 
are  not  eligible  to  fellowships:  vis.  St  Asaph,  Bangur,  hu 
David's,  UandaiF,  Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  warden  the  fellows  choose  three  of  their  number, 
whom  they  present  to  the  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  who  appoints  one  of  them. 

The  preferment  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  consists 
of  the  rectory  of  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  vicar- 
age of  Diddington,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  the  vicarage  of 
Eleham,  in  Kent;  the  rectories  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp  tn 
Leicestershire,  and  Denton,  in  Norfolk;  the  vicarages  of 
Embleton  and  Ponteland,  in  Northumberland ;  the  recto- 
ries of  Cuxham  and  Ibstone,  in  Oxfordshire;  with  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Oxford,  and  the  vicarage 
of  St  Peter  in  the  East,  and  the  chapels  of  Wolvercot  and 
Holywell ;  the  rectory  of  Farley,  and  the  vicarage  of  Maldi>o, 
with  the  chapel  of  Chessington,  in  Surrey ;  the  rectory  of 
I^pworth,  and  the  vicarage  of  Great  Wolfoid,  in  Warwick- 
shire; and  the  vicarage  of  Stratton  St  Marnret*s,  m 
WilU. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  society  may 
be  enumerated  Duns  Sootus ;  Bradwardine,  and  IsUp,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury ;  Wicliffe,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton ;  George  Owen,  physician  to  Henry  VUI. ;  Jewel,  bishop 
of  Salisbury ;  Sir  Isaac  Wake ;  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  the 
parliamentary  general;  Creasy,  the  Roman  CathoUo  histo- 
rian;  Anthony  i  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian;  and  Str 
Richard  Steele.  Among  the  wardens.  Dr.  Chamber,  ana* 
ther  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  physicians ;  Sir  Henry  Savile , 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  three  courts ;  the 
outer  one  toward  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  1589,  except  the 
tower  and  gate,  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  mu»t 
ancient  part  of  the  college  was  built  by  Sever  an4  Fttsjames^ 
two  of  the  wardens,  afterwards  bishops.  The  chapel,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  outer  court,  is  also  a  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John  the  Baptist  It  contains,  among  oth«;r 
monuments,  that  of  Su:  Thomas  Bodley. 

The  number  of  members  of  this  college,  December  31, 
1838,  was  135. 

(Gutch's  CoUef^ee  and  HalU  qf  Oxford;  Chalmers's  Hit- 
tory  qf  the  University  (/  Ootford;  (ktford  Umterttt^ 
Calendar,  1839.) 

MERU'LIDiG,  Thrushes,  a  family  of  Dentirtistnl  bird^, 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  between  the  Laniadte^oi  Skrikee^  and 
the  Syhiad€B,  or  fVarblers.  In  the  fbrmer  fkmily,  be  is  of 
opinion  that  Vanga,  Cuv.,  together  with  Prionopst  Lani- 
ariuSf  and  Thamnophilus  of  Yieillot,  brine  ua  in  oont^ict 
with  the  Thrushes,  and  that  the  extremes  of  the  family  will 
be  found  in  Grauealus  and  Cehlyperis  of  Cuvier,  which  U>t 
has  been  latterly  arranged  with  the  Thrushes,  and  both  of 
which,  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  the  bese* 
lead  back  to  Tyrannus,  and  the  other  broad-billed  group* 
which  commence  the  family.  Mr.  Vigors  iMs  tnelined 
rather  to  leave  Cehlyperis  in  its  original  statioo  acaong 
the  Shrikes,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail-coverta^  which 
form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  puffed-out  duster  on  the 
back. 

•  The&nyliKn  MeruUdise!  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  con< 
necteMTabove  with  the  Laniadte,  comprises  a  cQindenl'cc 
of  species  and  many  natural  genera;  but  which 
[ike  most  of  the  Insessorial  groups,  have  hitherto  raoei^r'i 
but  partial  examination.  The  general  views  by  which  tin*) 
seem  to  be  allied  among  themselves,  as  far  at  least  as  can 
be  judged  firum  their  present  unorganiied  condition,  mav 
be  stated  as  follows: — but  with  that  expression  of  doubt 
which  ever  attends  inquiries  like  the  present,  where  th* 
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aoienoe  of  aocntate  information  to  tbe  economy  of  the  sub- 
jects before  us,  and  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  forms  con- 
nected with  them,  leaves  us  no  better  foundation  for  our  in- 
ferences than  partial  conjecture.  The  genus  Myiothera^ 
III.,  seems  to  be  the  first  group  of  the  present  family  which 
is  connected  with  the  LaniadiSt  where  it  is  met  by  some  of 
the  smaller  species  of  Thamnophilus,  This  group  seems  to 
lead  by  A7/a,  Vieill.,  and  perhaps  Cinclus^  ^'hst,  through 
some  intervening  forms,  to  the  true  ThrtuheSt  or  the  genera 
Tardus  of  authors  and  Merula  of  Ray,  which  form  the  type 
of  the  family.  To  these  we  may  add  that  portion  of  the 
Linnean  Orioles,  which,  possessing  the  curved  and  notched 
bill  of  the  Thruihe9t  constitutes  the  genus  Oriolm,  or  true 
Oriole,  of  the  present  day.    Here  we  meet  several  groups, 

fenemlly  arranged  without  order  in  the  Linnean  genus 
Urdus,  and  hitherto  entirely  uncharacterised,  which  gradu- 
ally lead  from  the  typical  groups  to  those  which  possess  a 
more  generally  delicate  conformation ;  until  the  compara- 
tively strong  form  and  robust  bill  of  the  Thrushes  is  lost  in 
the  weaker  body  and  more  slender  bill  of  the  Warblers. 
Here  again  the  group  of  Rock  Thrushes,  of  which  the  T, 
iaxatilis  is  the  tvpe,  appear  to  bring  us  round,  bv  their 
general  habits  and  assimilating  characters  of  bill  and  tarsi, 
to  Myioihera,  where  we  entered  the  family.    Those  birds 
which  constitute  the  groups  which  we  denominate  Chat- 
terers, and  which  form  the  genus  Ampelis  of  Linnsus,  are 
usually  assigned  a  place  near  this  feimily ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that,  from  the  general  affinity  which  they  appear  to 
bear  to  it,  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  considerable  doubt 
ivhether  this  be  not  their  natural  station.    A  strong  affinity 
however  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  unite  them  with  the 
wide-gaped  Pipree,  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which, 
by  theirbill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  present  tribe,  and 
the  extreme  of  the  Fissirostres  which  precede  it.     The 
general  rule  of  placing  groups  in  a  conterminous  situation, 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  predominance  of  their 
more  important  characters,  has  inclined  me  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  I  speak,  provisionally  among  the  PiprUke, 
at  the  extreme  termination  of  the  tribe  before  us.    In  my 
present  view  of  the  case,  the  characters  in  which  they 
accord  with  that  family  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups 
of  the  preceding  tribe  appear  to  predominate.    More  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  these  subjects  will  clear  away  these  and 
similar  difficulties.    But  I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the 
point,  that  whatever  alterations  may  take  place  hereafter  in 
our  ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  these  subordinate 
groups,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
Trhicn  it  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  illustrate.    Instead 
of  impugning  our  general  views,  they  will  merely  remove 
those  doubts  on  minor  points  in  which  our  present  limited 
acquaintance  with  nature  involves  us.' 

In  Mr.  Swainson's '  Classification  of  Birds,'  the  reader  will 
find  elaborate  details  of  his  views  respecting  the  affinities 
and  analogies  of  this  extensive  family,  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in 
the  Synonsis,  where  the  family  is  placed  between  the  La- 
niudic  ana  the  Sylviadte. 

Merulidjb. 

Subfamily  Brachypodina. 

Feet  very  short.  Hind  toe  almost  m  long  as  tarsus. 
Claws  short,  much  curved.  Bill  distinctly  notched.  Wings 
short,  rounded.  Feathers  on  the  rump  very  long  and  thick- 
set.    (Sw.) 

Genera.    Micropus.   (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  somewhat  conic,  but  the 
culmen  gradually  arched.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  feathered 
heyond  tne  knees.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  hinder  as  long  as 
the  tarsus.  Wings  moderate,  the  first  quill  almost  spurious. 
Tail  even.    (Sw.) 

[Example,  Micropus  chalcocephalus, '  PI.  Col.,*  453. 

CSubgenus,  Hypsipetes  (Vig.).  Tail  forked.  Example, 
Ht/psipetes  psarmdes  (Gould,  *  Cent.  Himala  Birds'). 

Brachypus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head;  the  base  broad;  the  sides 
coTTQpressed ;  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the  base. 
Rictus  generally  furnished  with  bristles.  Feet  very  short, 
strong;  tarsal  scales  entire.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  hind 
toe.  Claw.s  curved,  bioad,  acuite^  wings  and  tail  rounded. 
iS%v.) 

Subgenera.  Brachjpus  iS^.)*  Bill  short.  Rictus bristlod. 
P.  C,  No.  927. 


Feet  small,  weak,  lateral  toes  equal,  hinder  toe  as  long  as 
the  tarsus. 

Example,  Brachypus  dispar,  *  PI.  Col.,'  137. 

Chloropsis  (Jard.  and  Selb.).  Bill  more  lengthened :  the 
tip  much  hooked;  the  notch  of  the  upper  mandible  forming 
a  small  distinct  tooth.  Rictus  of  gape  smooth.  Feet  small, 
lateral  toes  unequal,  the  hinder  toe  rather  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chloropsis  Malabaricus, '  PL  Col ,'  512,  f  2. 

Jora,  or  Ibra  (Horsf.).  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
lengthened,  somewhat  conic,  and  rounded.  Rictus  smooth. 
Tarsus  rather  lengthened,  the  anterior  scales  divided. 
Middle  and  hinder  toe  of  equal  length.  Tarsus  much  longer 
than  either.  Tail  very  short,  fasciculated ;  the  tips  truncate 
and  even. 

Example,  Jora  scapularis,  Horsf., '  Java.' 

Andropadus  (Sw.).  Bill  very  short,  resemblinp^  that  of 
Brachypus,  but  the  upper  mandible  crenated  near  the  tip. 
Neck  with  setaceous  hairs.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings,  tail, 
and  feet  as  in  Brachypus,     (Sw.) 

Example,  Andropadus  vociferus,  •  Ois.  d'Afr.,*  106,  f  2. 

Heematomis*  (8w.).  Head  crested.  Bill  short.  Rictus 
bristled.  Feet  short,  lateral  toes  unequal,  hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  which  is  equal  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings 
and  tail  rounded.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Hcematorms  chrysorrhoeus,  <Ois.  d'Afr.,'  Ill, 
pi.  107,  f.  2. 

Tricophorus.    (Temm.) 

Culmen  gradually  arched.  Nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill 
surrounded  with  lengthened  slender  hairs.  Grape  very 
strongly  bristled.  Margins  of  the  mandibles  white. 
Feathers  of  the  crown  and  chin  elongated.  Nape  of  the 
neck  with  several  conspicuous  lengthened  bristles,  consider* 
ably  exceeding  the  surrounding  feathers.  Feet  short.  Tar- 
sus longer  than  the  hind  toe,  and  feathered  beyond  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  shortest.  Wings  and  tail  moderate,  the 
former  with  the  three  first  quills  much  graduated. 

Example,  Tricophorus  olivaceus.  (Swainson,  '  Birds  of 
West  Africa,'  i.,  264.) 

Phyllastrephus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  strong,  the  tip  rather  hooked. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  small,  compact, 
directed  forwards,  and  compressed  on  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Wings  and  tail  moderate,  rounded.  Feet  short,  strong, 
robust.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  same  length;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest :  hinder  toe  shorter  than 
the  inner  one.    Anterior  tarsal  scales  divided.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Phyllastrephus  Capensis, '  Ois.  d*Afr.,'  1 12,  f.  1. 

Icteria.    (Vieill.) 

Bill  with  the  general  form  of  that  of  Brachypus,  hot  the 
culmen  more  elevated  and  arched,  and  both  mandibles  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  rounded.  Tarsus  considerably  length- 
ened and  strong.  Inner  toe  the  shortest ;  middle  toe  vcr} 
long.    Locality^  America. 

Example,  Icteria  polygloita.    (Wilson,  pi.  6,  f.  2.) 

Subfamily  Myotherinte  (Myiotherinse). — Ant-Thrushes, 
Bill  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical;    the  tip  suddenly 
bent  down  or  hooked. 

Dasycepliala.     (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight ;  tip  abruptly  hooked, 
base  wide,  the  rest  somewhat  cylindrical.  Gonys  strong, 
ascending.  Nostrils  and  front  defended  by  stiff  feathers 
and  bristles,  pointing  in  different  directions.  Rictus  strongly 
bristled.  Tarsus  lengthened,  slender:  lateral  scales  nu- 
merous, small,  oval.  Toes  and  claws  slender ;  inner  toe 
shortest;  outer  toe  connected  to  the  middle  as  fiir  as  the 
first  joint.    Hind  claw  large.  Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Example,  Dasycephala  n^fescens,  {Birds  qf  Brazil,  pi. 
76.) 

Myiothera.     (III.) 

Feet  lengthened,  rather  stout.  Lateral  scales  of  tarsus 
in  an  entire  piece.  Claws  not  broad,  nor  greatly  cur\'ed. 
Bill  as  in  the  small  Thamnophili,  Wings  short.  Tail  mo- 
derate, rounded. 

Subgenera  Myiothera,  Inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer 
and  cleft  to  its  base;  outer  toe  with  its  first  joint  united  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe.  The  tai'sus  with  the  anterior  scales 
divided. 

DrymnfJu'la  (Sw.).  Inner  toe  shorter  than   the  outer, 

•  UJB,— TLI«  name  li  vrcocctiyi  iL    \.rA!.co.vii>.«,  ^-ul.  x..  p.  17  L] 
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vbidi  at  tmXf  tUsfatly  ooniMcted  to  the  middle.  TWmis  (typi- 
etUy)  very  smooUi :  all  the  icaloi  entire.    (Sw.) 

ixMmp]e.  DrffmojMa  Umgipeg.    (' ZooU*  UU  iL  23.) 

BrochifpUrys   (Hortt).    See  the  article. 

Myiocwda  (Sw.).  Le^  strong.  Inner  toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  All  the  tarsal  scales  divided.  Anterior  claws 
small ;  hinder  daw  nearly  straight*  and  as  long  as  the  tee. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Mviodnda  Colma^  *EnU'  831. 

A%f  (Vieill.).  Feet  syndactile.  The  inner  lateral  toe 
shortest ;  the  outer  united  by  its  first  and  second  joint  to 
the  middle  toe.     AU  the  tarsal  scales  entire. 

Example.  Pith^i  alhi/rotu.  Vieill.,  '  Gal.,'  pi.  129. 

N.B.  Mr.  Swamson  remarks  that  Uroiommt,  FormeivrnVt 
and  all  the  other  small  Myiotheref,  having  the  feet  week 
and  the  tarsal  aeales  and  claws  similar  to  those  of  Tkamno- 
$M$i$^  he  thinks  it  better  to  refer  them  to  that  group ;  but 
as  it  has  not  been  anal>sed,  he  does  not,  in  the  CUuiifka- 
ium  qf  Birdt,  incorporate  those  two  subgenera,  although 
proposed  by  himself  some  years  ago.  See  Zodogieal  Jour- 
fio/,  vol.  t,  p.  301 ;  and  the  paper  On  the  Natural  Amities 
that  connect  the  Ordere  and  Families  qf  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Swainson's  memoir  in  the  '  Zoolo> 
gical  Journal,*  and  observes  that  the  reader  may  there  see 
tneUne  of  connexion  between  Thamnaphilta  and  Myiothera 
fully  established  by  the  intervention  of  several  forms  gradu- 
ally passing  into  each  other,  such  as  Farmicivora,  Urotomui, 
and  DrymcfphUa,    {Linn.  Tram,,  voL  xv.) 

Pitta.    (Teram.) 

Bill  Strang,  thrush-like:  the  culmen  gradually  curved. 
Nostrils  nearly  naked.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  and  se- 
eond  quills  but  slightly  graduated.  Tail  remarkably  short, 
almost  hid  by  the  covers.  Feet  very  long,  pale,  the  scales 
nearly  entire.  Inner  toe  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 
India  and  Australia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pitta  f^if^at.    *  PI.  Col.,*  2 1 7. 

Subi^enera  Chhrteotna  (Sw.).  Bill  as  in  Pitta^  but 
aomewhat  thicker.  Nostrils  protected  and  nearly  covered 
by  incumbent  feathers.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  rounded ; 
the  feur  first  quills  much  graduated.  Tail  moderate  or 
lengthened,  graduated.  Feet  strong,  rather  lengthened: 
the  Inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  than  the  outer.— India, 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Chloritoma  thalatsina.    '  PI.  Col.,'  401. 

Grailaria  (Vieill.).  Bill  thruAh-like,  as  in  Pitta.  Wings 
rounded :  the  two  first  quills  graduated,  the  first  half  as 
long  as  the  second,  the  throe  next  nearly  equaL  Tail  short 
ana  rounded*  Le^s  very  lung:  the  tarsus  slender,  pale; 
the  anterior  scales  divided,  the  lateral  scales  (typically)  en- 
tire.    Lateral  toes  nearly  equal. 

Example.  OraUaria  Rex.    *  Enl.'  702. 

Mr.  Bwainson  remarks  that  it  appears  to  him  that  Cha- 
wufgOt  Vig.,  is  moie  an  aberrant  species  of  Grailaria  than 
a  djstinet  type  in  the  genus  PitU:  the  only  species  known 
chiefly  differing  iu  having  the  tail  longer  and  the  lateral 
aeales  divided. 

Cinclua.    (Bechst) 

Bill  moderate,  rmther  slender,  very  straight,  consHerably 
depressed ;  tip  absolutely  notched  ;  gonys  ascending.  Nos- 
trils naked,  membranaceous ;  the  aperture  very  small  and 
linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded ;  the  first  quiU  spurious. 
Tail  very  short,  e%en.  Feet  large,  very  strong,  nale;  the 
lateral  toes  equal :  tamal  scales  entire  and  smooth.    (Sw.) 

Xiarople,  Ctnclue  aHficoHie,     Sclby,  pi.  45. 

Subfamily  MeruHwt.     True  Thruehee. 
Wings  more  lengthened  and  nointed.    Bill  notched,  with 
the  culmen  gradually  eurved  to  the  tip,  which  is  bent,  but  not 
hooked,  over  the  lower  mandible.    Feet  formed  both  fer 
pecehing  and  walking.    (Sw.) 

Peirorincla.  (Vi{^.)    Rock  Thrushes. 

Bill  thrush-like  :  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  abruptly  bent 
domm  and  nearly  entire.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  quill 
apvriona ;  the  seroctd  shorter  than  the  three  next,  which  are 
equal  and  lenk'esi.  Tail  e%en.  Anterior  scales  divided. 
Lateral  tues  equal.     Claws  small,  but  «lt};litlT  curved. 

Rxample,  mrnrimria  mtmtama,     *Ou.  d  Afr.,'  pi.  101. 

Subgraus  PftrofAiia  iSw.).  Bill  ihrushhke:  the  rul- 
■Mfl  at»d  lip  of  the  upper  nMmhbU  gradually  bent  and  en- 
tire. Winjcs  and  tail  ■«  in  tlic  la«t.  J^^'t  pale;  anterior 
sraks  entire.  lateral  lues  unci ual ;  luner  ihvrtett.  Claws 
Bod«faie  aud  lull)  cuned.    ib«.) 


Example,  Bttroeineta  cfamne^pkaia,  (Ckmld,  'Cgnt  of 
Himal.  Birds.*) 

Merula.    (WiUughby.) 

See  the  axtiele  Blackbird. 

Orpheus.     (Sw.) 

General  structure  of  Merula,  Bill  more  curved  in  tl  ** 
culmen;  the  notch  small,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Rictal  br.»- 
ties  rather  strong.  Wings  rounded;  the  three  first  qui. t« 
graduated.  Tail  lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.  loui:r 
tee  manifestly  shorter  thau  ths  outer. 

Example,  Orpheue  Poluglottut.  Wilioa,  pL  10,  f.  1. 

Subgenus  Coeeypha,Vi^,  Cieneral  atructuie  of  Ori>Ar««. 
but  the  wings  more  rounds,  and  the  tail  less  so.  Kictu> 
smooth.    Africa  only. 

Example,  Costffpha  leueoeepe.  (Sw^  '  Birds  of  We»: 
Africa,'  1,  (d.  32.) 

Chmtops.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  thruah4ike^  notehed.  Nostrils  ha*-!, 
large,  n^ed,  membranaeeous ;  the  aperture  lateral  ar:i 
linear.  Frontal  Ibathers  rigid;  the  shafts  corapu<e<l  «•: 
bristles.  Chin  feathers  the  same,  but  weaker.  Ri'^"  % 
bristled.  Wings  very  short  and  rounded.  Tail  r^^\r' 
lengthened,  broad,  convex,  aoft,  and  slightly  rounded.  Tn:* 
very  long  and  strong :  anterior  sealea  divided.  Lateral  t«  ^^ 
unequaL  C^ws  email,  obtuse,  and  slightly  curved ;  ti  i 
thrae  anterior  of  equal  sice. — Africa.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chmtope  Bureheilii,  PL  '  Col.,'  385. 

Subfamily  Craieropodintt,    Babblers, 

Legs  remarkably  long  and  strong,  with  the  clmws  b  it 
slightly  curved.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Tail  Ur^-<r. 
broad,  graduated,  and  very  soft.  Plumage  lax.  Bill  ciiii.- 
pressed  straight,  hard ;  the  tip  nearly  entire.    (Sw«) 

Pellomettm.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  atreight,  somewhat  oonic ;  tip  notrl« !  - 
gonys  ascending.  Front^  feat  hen  small,  rigid,  d^rtcvi 
forwards.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  very  short,  much  roandr  > 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  l\\:  .* 
length ;  lateral  toes  muoh  shorter,  and  equal ;  hinder  ? 
shorter  than  the  tersus.  Anterior  claws  very  small,  an*!  t^t 
tlifffatly  curved.    Tarsal  scales  hardly  divided.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Peliomeum  ruflceps. 

Crateropus.  (Sw.) — (lanthocmda — ^part.) 

Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head :  more  or  lesa  stra  :  \ 
from  the  base;  much  compressed;  obsoletely  nutCci 
Rictus  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  rigid.  Winn  %h>  r. 
rounded.  Tail  large,  broad,  soft,  and  rounded.  Feet  \*  rt 
large  and  strong.  Tarsus  lengthened ;  the  anterior  »r=  -* 
divided.  Lateral  toes  nearlv  equal ;  hind  toe  lar^e,  lum.  • 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe.    I^lumage  lax,  soft.    (Sw  i 

ExamplOi  Crateropus  Reinwardti.    C  Zool.,'  111.,  t.  3i>  i 

GraUina.     (Vieill.) 

Bill  slender,  straight,  rather  cylindrical  above;  the  s.c  ^ 
verv  little  romprassed;  base  broader  than  high:  tip  .' 
both  mandiblea  distinctly  notehed.    Nostrils  naked*  hs»i 
Rictus  with  a  few  bristles.    Wings  very  long;  flr»t  a*  i 
second  quills  graduated,  four  next  longest.    Tad  Icr.,:': 
ened,    even.     Feet  strong,   formed  for  walking*    IiIa  > 
anterior  toes  divided,  the  rest  entire.    Lateral  toee  c«^u. 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  very  little  longer  than  l 
hind*toe.— Australia. 

Example,  GraUina  melanoleuca,    Vieill.,  *GaL,*  pL  t.- 

Subgenus  CinclosonM  (Hur»f.  and  Vig.).  BUl  \.-* 
straight;  culmen  and  gonys  equallv  curvi^  towanU 
point,  which  is  slightly  notched.  Wings  very  short .  • 
two  first  quills  grailuated;  the  three  next  longest,  a.  :  *■ 
equal  length.  Tail  lengthened,  broad,  eraduate«i.  t  - 
feathers  narrowed  towards  their  tips.  Under- tail  cx'\ .  -  • 
very  long.  Feet  moderate;  inner  toe  longer  than  ou.  -. 
Australia.  Analagous  te  Accentor  among  the  Sy/r,^  -  - 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Cinchsoma punctata,  (Shaw, '  ZooL  of  N.  H . 
pl.  9.) 

Malacocirctts.  (Sw.) 

Bill  more  or  leas  curved,  by  being  elevated  at  Ihr  >w. 

having  the  sides  much  compns^,  and  the  cuimen  l>  . 

and  arched;  the  tip  almost  entire,  and  not  stiddenU  \^ 

over  the  lower.    Feet  very  large.    Tail  soft,  graUuA*.-^: 

generally  lengthened.     (Sw.) 

Kxamplo,  ifu/aconrcus Mtnatus.  ('Zool.,*  HUii.,  r«  ^  -* 
Sub^cucra.   idegaiurus  (iiorst).    BUI  skodcr.     K..-U 
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bristled.  Wings  very  short ;  the  two  first  ouilU  graduated, 
the  ^ur  next  all  of  the  same  length,  and  lengest.  Tail 
lengfthened,  graduated;  the  feathers  narrow.  Feet  very 
large  and  strong.  Toes  lengthened ;  the  inner  toe  rather 
longer  than  the  outer.  Claws  slender,  and  but  slightly 
curved.     Anterioff  scales  divided,  lateral,  eoture^ 

Example,  Megalurua  paluttfis* 

J^mtaiorhinus  (ilorsf.>  Qeneral  structure  of  Craiero- 
pus ;  but  both  mandibles  of  the  bill  eurved  and  entire,  and 
the  wings  shorter  and  much  more  rounded ;  four  first  quills 
graduated.  Tarsal  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shorter 
than  the  outer. 

Example.  PofMUorhmui  monianui, 

Timalia  (HorsH).  Plumage  lax.  Bill  straight,  rather 
short,  much  eompressed ;  eulaien  high  and  arched  gradu- 
ally;  tip  obsoletely  notched  or  entire ;  commissure  curved. 
Wings  short,  rounded.  Tail  more  or  less  lengthened,  gra- 
duated. Feet  strong.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal. — India, 
Australia,  Africa.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Timalia  thoracica.  ('  PI.  Col.,'  76.) 

Pteroptecbus.  (Kitditz.) 

Feet  of  extraordinary  size  and  thickness ;  all  the  anterior 
toes  nearly  equally  long;  claws  long,  slender,  slightly 
curved.  Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  rounded  and 
carried  erect.  Wings  very  short.  Representing  Menura 
and  Orthonyx. — Western  Tropical  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pieroptockus  megapodius  (Kittl.,  pi.  4. '  Zool.,' 
III.,  ii.,  pi.  117.) 

Subfamily  Oriolincc.    Orioles. 

Bill  thrush-like,  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base, 
compressed  beyond ;  the  base  and  gape  devoid  of  bristles. 
Nostrils  naked ;  aperture  large.  Wings  lengthened.  Rump 
feathers  thick.    iJiteral  toes  unequal.     (Sw.) 

Donacobius.    (Sw.) 

Habit  and  general  structure  of  Craieropus,  Bill  length- 
ened, slender ;  the  culmen  arched  from  the  base ;  the  tip 
hooked  and  notched.  Nostrils  large,  naked,  membrana- 
ceous ;  the  aperture  large»  oval,  terminal.  Wings  remark- 
ably short,  and  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  cuneated. 
Feet  very  lai'ge  and  strong.  Lateral  toes  equal ;  claws 
slender,  acute,  slightly  curv^.— America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Donacobius  voei/erana,  ('  Zool.,*  HI.,  ii.,  pi.  72.) 

Sericulus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  rather  stout,  resembling  that  of  Oridus,  Nostrils 
naked.  Wings  moderate;  two  first  quills  equally  gradu- 
ated ;  third  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  Feet  strong,  robust.  Tarsus  much  longer  than 
hitid  toe ;  inner  shurtest — Auatralia.    (Shv.) 

Example,  Sericulus  chrysoosphaius,  (Lewin's  *  Birds  of 
New  South  Wales,'  pi.  1.) 

Oriolus.    (Linn.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head ;  broad  at  the  base ;  tip  distinctly 
notched,  and  somewhat  hooked.  Nostrils  short,  nearly 
naked;  aperture  lateral,  large,  and  oval.  Wings  rather 
lengtliened ;  first  quill  very  short;  second  not  quite  so  long 
as  the  third,  which  is  generally  the  longest.  Tarsus  rather 
short,  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw ;  anterior  scales 
divided.— Old  World.     (Sw.) 

Example,  OrioluM  Galkuku    ('  Bnl.,'  26.) 

Subgenus /r^na  (Horsf.).  Bill  of  Oriolus ;  but  the  cul* 
men  much  raised  and  considerably  arched  from  the  base, 
rather  hooked  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  partly  defended  by  abort 
plumes,  which  cover  the  membrane.  Hictua  slightly  bris- 
tled. Wings  and  tail  as  in  Serieuhts,  Feet  small.  Tarsus 
very  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw: 
anterior  and  lateral  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shortest 
Rump  feathers  very  thick,  and  slightly  spinous.—  India. 

Example,  Jrena  Fuella.  (Horsf.,  *  Java.'    •  PI.  Col.,'  70.) 

Dulus.    (Vieill.) 

Bill  very  short,  much  compressed,  hut  with  the  culmen 
elevated  and  arched.  0)mmissure  curved.  Nostrils  as  in 
Oriolus,  Wings  rather  short ;  first  quill  not  half  so  long 
as  the  second;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  longest;  secondaries 
vfiih  the  tips  notched ;  tertials  lengthened.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  forked.  Feet  as  in  Oriolus.  Claws  strong,  broad, 
much  curved. — South  America. 

Example,  Dulus  palmarum.  ('Enl.,*  156,  f.  2.) 

Sphecotheres.    (Vieill.) 
Bill  rather  short,  strong,  partaking  of  the  structure  both 


t>.  Dulu9  and  Oriolus;  the  base  broad ;  commissure  straiAla 
gape  very  wide,  extending  beyond  the  eye.  Nostrils  nak6d# 
the  aperture  large  and  oval.  Wings,  tail,  and  ^t  aa  in 
Dulus,  Tarsus  baldly  longer  than  the  hind  toe  ^vA  ebw. 
Australia. 

Example^  Spheootherss  viridis,    (Vieill., '  Gail./  pi.  N70 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Table  M6thodiqiie,'  makes  the  'furdw 
sifUeSy  the  fifth  family  of  the  Dentirostral  bifd%  eoaaiat  pX 
the  following  genera : — 

Turdus  (Linn.),  including  Merula,  Turdus,  and  Imtit  j 
Cindus;  Cinciosoma;  Duhuf  Stmmelh;  Timalia  i  Dm- 
syomis;  Jora;  Piita;  Myioikera;  Brackyptsrys^ }  Grcd- 
Una;  Acridotheres;  Psoroides  $  Mimeies}  Onotusi  and 
Sericulus.  The  position  assigned  to  the  foraily  is  between 
the  AmpelidSes  and  the  Menurtss  (Msenura). 

The  Prince  of  Musi^ano,  in  his  'Geographical  and  Com- 
parative List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  arn  North  Anherioa  ' 
(1838),  places  the  *  Turdid<B'  between  the  '  Csrihidto '  and 
the  Afusricapid4;e,  and  aasigna  to  the  first  the  fblk>wing  aub* 
families  and  genera. 

Subfbim.  a.  Catamokerpina. 

Genera — Cettia  (Bonap.);  I^eueh-fuscinia  (Bonap.); 
LocustsllaiKsiy) ;  Calamndyta  (Bonap.) ;  Cystieoki  (Less.) ; 
Erythropygia  (Smith,  Agrobates^  Sw.) ;  CalamokerpB 
(Meyer) ;  Hippolais  (Brehm.).  These  are  Ibr  the  most 
part  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  genera  Syhna  and  MoUt" 
dlla  (Linn.). 

b,  fSylvtna, 

Phyllopneusie  (Meyer,  Pkylloscopus^  Boie);  Melizopki" 
iu»  (Leach) ;  Sylvia  (Lath.) ;  Curruea  (Brisson) ;;  Nisoria 
(Bonan.) ;  Accentor  (Bechst) ;  Calliope  (Gould) ;  tusciniq 
(Br.,  Philomela,  Sw.). 

e,  SaaskoHnae. 

Dandalus  CBoie,  Erythaca,  Sw.,  Rtl^eula,  Br.);  Fuii' 
cilia  {Br.,  Phomicura,  Sw.);  Saxicola  (Beohet.);  Viti/hrd 
(Briss.,  (Enanthe,  Vieill.) ;  SioHa  (Sw.) ;  Pelrocindu  ( Vig.> 
part) ;  Bstrocossyphus  (Boie) 

dL  OrioUrue. 
Oriolus  (Linn.). 

e.  Turdince. 
Merula  (Ray');    Turdus  (Linn.);    Oreocincta  (Gould); 
Mimus  (Boie,  Orpheus,  Sw.) ;  Cinclus  (Bechst.). 

/.  Motaeillina^ 

Anlhus  (Bechst.) ;  Budytsa  (Cuv.) ;  Motaeilla  (Lmn.X 

g.  Parinte. 

Reguius  (Ray) ;  Parus  (Linn.) ;  Mecisfura  (Leach,  Pa* 
roides,  Brehm.)  ;  Ca/amophilus  (Leach,  Mystacinus, 
Brehm.);  j^giihalus  (Vig.,  PenduHnus,  Cuv.). 

h.  Sylvicolifue, 

Panda  (Bonap.);  Trichas  (Sw.);  Vermivora  (Sw.); 
fifeturtM  (Sw.) ;  Sy/v»oo/a(Sw.);  ^lisonta  (Bonap.) ;  CuH" 
dvora  (Sw.). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
views  of  some  of  the  leading  ornithologists  respecting  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  Thrushes.  The  student  will  find  a  very 
extensive  and  well-arranged  collection  of  the  family  in  tlie 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

MERU'LIUS,  a  genua  of  Fungi,  deriving  its  name  from 
Merula,  a  blackbird,  some  of  the  species  beinj^  black.  The 
character  of  the  genus  is  to  have  a  veiny  or  sinuous  plnited 
hymenium,  with  the  folds  confluent  with  the  pileus,  and 
forming  angular  unequal  perforations.  Its  only  interest  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  species  being  a  common  cause  ol 
dry-rot  This  plant,  the  Merukus  hckrwnans  of  Fries,  and 
Uie  Boletus  laekrymans  of  Sowerby's  *  Fungi/ 1. 1 13,  is  very 
common  on  rotten  wood  in  wults  and  celhuv,  among  the 
timbers  of  ahips,  and  in  similar  damp  situations  where  there 
is  not  a  fk*ee  circulation  of  air.  In  general  it  is  found  with- 
out fructification,  its  thallus,  or  spawn,  being  the  only  part 
developed,  and  resembling  a  white,  dry,  cottony  matter, 
consolidated  into  a  substance  like  leather.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  composed  of  fine  yellow  orange  or  reddish-brown 
plicsB,  so  arranged  as  to  nave  the  appearance  of  perfora- 
tions, and  occasionally  producing  *  pendent  processes  like 
inverted  cones:'  it  usually  forms  a  circle  varying  from  one 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  perfect  the  cavities 
contain  drops  of  clear  water,  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
specific  name.  The  only  known  means  of  preventing  the 
attacks  of  this  and  other  fungi  upon  timber  is  a  firee  dreiH 
lation  of  drvair,  or  Uie  impregnation  of  wood  with  corrosivQ 
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MERYCOTHE'RlU&f.  the  nine  applied  hy  H.  Boja- 
uuit  to  a  genus  of  fouil  Mammaiia,  found«d  on  lhr«e/o(«t7 
teeth,  according  to  (he  authority  of  the  penon  who  sold 
them  lo  him.  Bojanui  recordt  one  ipeciei  under  the  name 
of  Meryeotherium  Sibiricum. 

Cuvier  (Ou.  Foti.)  remBrlu  that  if  these  teeth  are  realty 
fouil,  and  from  Siberia,  this  would  be  Iha  first  aulheutic 
example  of  such  remaiDs  belonging  lo  ihe  aenus  Camelui. 
He  observes  that  their  liie,  Ibeir  (brm  (which  ii  longer  than 
it  is  vide),  and  the  abaence  of  an  'arfite,'  or  small  cone, 
between  the  columns,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  ftenerio 
character.  Those  of  the  Giiaffe  are  more  square,  and  with 
a  small  point,  as  in  the  sti^ ;  while  (hose  of  the  Ox  have 
a  cylindrical  'arStc,'  or  ridge.  Cuvier  further  states  that 
Bojanus,  «ho  has  very  well  remarked  this  general  resem- 
blanoe,  has  also  noticed  some  diFTereDces  which  have  ap- 

Gared  tobim  sutficientto  justify  anew  name  fur  the  animal; 
it  the  French  zoologist  observes  that  Bojanus  proposes  this 
distinction  with  doubt,  and  declares  bis  readiness  to  renounce 
it,  if  it  should  be  established  that  these  teeth  belonged  to  a 
camel,  ■  gigantic  sheep,  or  an  antelope  (the  only  genera  in 
fact  which  want  ridges  between  the  columns). 

Cuvier  thinks  that  the  differences  of  which  Bojanus 
speaks  ore  owing  to  the  skulls  of  the  Camels  eitamined  by 
the  latter,  as  points  of  comparison,  beint;  the  heads  of  indi- 
viduals much  older  than  that  to  which  the  teeth  in  question 
belonged.  A  Dromedary  only  a  little  older,  and  whose 
teeth  were  nearly  in  the  same  sta.te  of  detrition,  appeared  to 
Cuvier  to  present  no  diDerenM,  save  that  of  individuality. 
He  remarks  that  they  are,  as  Bojanus  truly  pointed  out,  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  molars  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  remains  to  show  in  wbat  beds 
they  were  found,  and  to  search  for  otherbonesof  the  animal. 


communiealed  to  hira  a  drawing  of  a  fostil  femur  from  the 
enviroiuof  that  city,  which  resembled  much,  in  the  partaof 
it  which  were  preserved,  that  of*  Camel.  [Cahkl,  vol.  vi., 
p.  191.] 

Notwithitanding  Cuvier's  opinion,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
raapect,  there  are  those  who  still  think  that  Meryeotherium 
is  a  distinct  genus.  SeeBojan.,'Nuv.  Act.  Acad.  Leop.  Nat. 
Cur.,'xii..  tab.21,  f.  1-8. 

MERZLIAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVITCH,  a 
Russian  writer,  more  distinguished  as  a  critic  than  as  ■ 
poet,  though  not  without  lalcut  io  the  latter  character,  was 
bom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (where  his 
father  was  a  wealthy  merchant),  in  1778.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  JI.  by  an  ode 
on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  anil  Ihu  empress  ordered  him  lo 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  he  was  placed 
under  tlie  charge  of  Kheraskov  [Kheraskov],  and  iu  1 798 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetr}-.  In  1803  be 
quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern  capital,  where  he  held  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  at  Sl  Pe- 
tenbuTK  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Galitzin,  he  com- 
menced a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which 
were  numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a  high  re- 
putation with  the  public.  These  lectures,  which  were  held 
twice  a  week  during  the  winter  at  Galiuin's  house,  were 
then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more  inteiestincr  to  his  au- 
ditors, because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  the  merits  of 
the  principal  Russian  poeis  and  prose-writers. 

His  own  productions  ccmsist  chiellyof  translations,  among 
which  are  Aristotle's  ■  Poetic,'  Virgil's  '  Eclogues,'  select 
scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  EschenburK's  *  Theory 
of  Literature,'  and  Tasso's  '  Gierusalemme.'  Among  bis 
original  poems,  his  shorter  lyric  pieces  and  songs  are  the 
best,  the  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.     Merzliakov  died  in  1826  or  1827. 

MES.VPUS.     (Zoology.)     [SALicoQnas.] 

HESEMBRYA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world,  in  very  dry  temperate 
climates,  but  especially  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
sporics  are  extremely  numerous.  They  are  succulent 
plants,  with  an  inferior,  rosnyoelled,  polyspermous  ovary, 
numerous  narrow  petals,  indednite  stamens,  and  a  fruit 
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^  liar  stellate  valves, 

(rf'tbe  gardens.  Mesembryanthemum  crystallin 
because  its  cuticle  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  nullitudca  of 
crystalline  points,  is  burnt  in  the  Canaries  for  the  sake  of 
its  ashes,  which  the  Spaniards  import  in  large  qoantitias  for 
their  gloss-worke  under  the  name  of  Barilla  Mnradtra. 
Another  species,  the  M.  nodiflorum,  is  used  in  Egtypt  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  in  the  manufkcture  of  Maroeco 
leather.  This  and  the  other  species  are  chiefly  found  in 
sandy,  desert,  and  places,  where  they  flourish  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  vegetation,  and  afford  a  grateful  food  to 
cattle,  which  browse  upon  Ihem.  M.  emarcidum.  aooording 
to  Burnett,  ia  fermented  by  the  Hottentots,  when  it  be- 
comes nareolic,  and  is  chewed  by  those  people  like  tobacco. 
Only  four  genera  seem  admissible  into  the  order ;  the  others 
referred  to  it  under  the  name  of  Ficoides  chielly  belonging 
lo  Telragoniacen :  hut  Mesembryanthemum,  one  of  lb* 
admitted  genera,  aloue  comprehends  more  than  301i  spe- 


MESENTERI'PORA.  [Polypiaria  Mbhiiiuns.cka  ) 
MESENTERY  is  the  membrane  by  which  Ihe  intettum 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  layer  of  fine  cellular  and  adipose  tiaaue, 
wbich  is  attached  lo  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  cotnpaialiv^y 
narrow  origin,  and  beeoroing  gradually  wider,  spreads  out 
like  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to  the  whole  length  oflbo  canal  ol 
the  small  intestines.  Between  its  layers  Ihe  artane*  poas 
to  the  intestines,  and  the  veins  and  laoUab  retnni  frooi 

The'  other  abdominal  or^ns  are  attached  to  the  walb  of 
that  cavity  and  to  each  other  hy  layers  of  membrane  similar 
to  the  mesentery.  Those  which  belong  to  the  colon  a.-« 
called  the  meso-colon  ;  those  of  the  rectum  the  meso-rec- 
tum,  &c, ;  while  those  which  connect  the  stomach  with  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  named  respectively  Ihe  gastro-spleotr 
and  the  EBslro-bepalic,  or  lesser  omentum. 

MESMER.     [Animal  Macxetish.] 

MESODESMA,  M.  Deshayes's  name  for  a  genus  of  Vm- 
mutoM  (Bryiina,  Lam.). 

HESOLABIUH,  an  old  name  for  any  geometrical  con 
struction  or  proportion  for  finding  two  mean  propoitietials 
between  two  given  linns. 

HESOLE  occurs  massive  and  globular  or  renifortn. 
Structure  radiating  from  a  centre,  fibrous,  foliatpd.  Hard- 
ness 3r6.  Colour  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  while-  l>an»- 
luoent.  Lustre  pearly  or  oilkv.  SpeciHc  gravity  S'SJ  to 
24.    It  ii  found  m  Sweden  and  tbe  Faroe  Ldands. 
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Analysis  by- 

HUii«er. 

Benelins. 

Silica 

42- 17 

42*60 

Alumina     . 

27 '00 

28-00 

Soda 

10*19 

6-63 

Lime 

9*00 

11*43 

Water 

11-77 

12'70 

100' 13 


100-36 


MESOLITE  (Needle-stone)  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
bivc.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture 
conrhoidal,  uneven.  Scratches  Huor-spar,  and  is  scratched 
by  felspar.  Colour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent. 
Specific  gravity  2*25. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  often 
fuses  into  a  colourless  glass ;  with  borax  it  fuses  difficultly. 

It  occurs  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Finland,  &c. 

Analysis  by — 

PochB  and  Oehleu.  BenelitM. 

47-0  .  45-80 

25-9  .  26-50 

9-8  .  9-87 

5-4  .  5-40 

12*3  .  12*30 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Soda 

Water 


100*4 


99-87 


MKSOMPRYX,  M.  Rafinesque*s  name  for  a  genus 
which  lie  proposes  to  separate  from  Helix  of  authors. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  OAnroiroTaiiia,  called  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Aram-naharaim^jynn^  D"^h>»  that  is,  *Aram,'  or 

'  Syria  between  the  two  rivers  *),  the  antient  name  of  the 
cDunlry  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Masius  (Karajeh  Dash),  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Median 
wall  and  the  canals  which  connected  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia.  (Strabo, 
XV.,  p.  746,Casaubon;  Ptol.,  v.  18;  Plin.,v.  13.  vi.  9.)  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  never  employed  to  de- 
signate any  political  division,  did  not  come  into  use  till  after 
(he  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (Anab^t  i.  5, 
$  1);  and  other  writers  included  it,  especially  the  northern 
part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Strabo,  p.  737.)  It 
wa^  considered  by  the  Romans  a  division  of  Syria.  (Mela,  i. 
1 1 ;  Pliny,  v.  13.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
day  Al  Jezira,  '  the  island.' 

Mesopotamia  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  physical 
features  of  which  differ  greatly.  The  northern  part,  from 
Mount  Masius  to  about  35i°  N.  lat.,  is  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  Chaboras  and  the  Mygdonius ;  the  southern 
part,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Circesium  to  the  Median 
wall,  is  a  fiat  and  desert  country,  which  Xenophon  has  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Anabasis.'  *  The  country,*  he  says,  '  was  a 
plain  throughout  (i.  5,  $  1,  2),  level  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood  (<&^ivOiov) ;  whatever  other  shrubs  or  reeds  it 
contained  had  all  a  sweet  aromatic  smell,  but  there  was  no 
timber  in  it.  There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  it ; 
the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a  few  ostriches ; 
there  were  also  in  it  bustards  and  antelopes.*  It  was  inha- 
bited in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  by  predatory  tribes  of 
Arabs  called  Sceniti»,  who  wete  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Saracens.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  747 ;  Pliny,  vi.  28, 
xxiii.  6.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  till  it  be- 
came  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Cuihan-rishtha- 
ihaim^  who  is  mentioned  in  Judges  (iii.  8,  10)  as  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of 
a  district  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings,  xix.  13),  and  subsequently  belonged  in 
succession  to  the  Chaldsean,  Persian,  and  Syro-Macedonian 
monarchies. 

The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Aborras  or  Chaboras  (Khabour),  called 
Araxes  by  Xenophon  {Anab^  L  4,  $  19),  which  rises  in 
Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  {al  Huaii)  on 
the  east,  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of  these 
divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
M.v<^onia. 

The  chief  town  of  Mygdonia  was  NisibLs,  also  called  An- 
Uochia  Mygdonica  {Jfisibin),  situated  on  the  river  Mygdo- 


nius, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Masius.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  brick  walls,  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was  repulsed  in  three  sepa- 
rate attacks  upon  the  town,  a.i>.  338,  346,  350  ;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  him  by  treaty  in  363.  The  Zoba  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1  Sanh,  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam,,  viii.  3)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since  the  Syriac  writers  frequently 
mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name.  To  the  ^orth  of 
Nisibis  was  Daras  {Dora),  which  was  fortified  by  Anasta- 
sius  I.  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis. 
(Procop.,  Pers,,  i.  10.)  According  to  Niebuhr,  there  are 
considerable  ruins  both  of  Nisibis  and  Daras. 

The  chief  town  of  Osroene  was  Edessa  {Or/a),  in  the 
north-west  of  the  province,  nine  geographical  miles  from 
the  Euphrates.  This  town,  which  was  also  called  Antiochia 
and  Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  is  supposed  to  be  the  Erech 
(T12^)  o^  ^he  Old  Testament.    {Gen.,  x.  10.)    Edessa  suf 

fered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justinopolis.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  Timur 
in  1393;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importance.  It 
contains  at  present  about  40,000  inhabitants ;  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 

At  the  distance  of  two  days*  journey,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, south-east  of  Orfa,  was  the  antient  town  of  Charrai 
(Harran),  the  Haran  (pn)  o^  the  Scriptures,  where  Abra- 
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ham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  (^haldecs. 
{Gen.,  xi.  31 ;  xii.  5 ;  xxvii.  43  ;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4.)  In 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians.  (2  Kings,  xix.  12;  Is,,  xxxvii.  12.)  It  is  men* 
tioned  by  Ezekiel  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
(xxvii.  23).  Charm  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for 
the  defeat  of  Crassus.  (Dion.  Cassius,  xl.  25 ;  Pliny,  v.  21  ; 
Lucan,  i.  104.) 

Circesium  {Kerkesiah),  at  the  union  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Aborras,  was  a  very  antient  town:  it  is  called  (liJarche- 
mish  (^tf»D313)  in  the  Old  Testament.    (/*.,  x.  9;  /«•., 

•   •      •  ^ 

xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.,  xxxv.  20.)  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Diocletian.  (Ammian.,  xxiii.  5.)  A  little  to  the  north  of 
Circesium,  near  Thapsacus,  was  an  antient  ford  across  the 
Euphrates. 

MESOTYPE  (Natrolite)  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Some  crystals  be- 
come electrical  by  friction.  Colour  white,  with  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  and  red;  colour  of  streak  white.  Lustre  vi- 
treous.   Translucent,  transparent     Specific  gravity  2*249. 

Massive  varieties  globular  and  renfform.  Structure 
fibrous,  diverging.    Lustre  pearly. 

By  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  ebullition  into  a  spongy 
enamel.     Gelatinizes  in  nitric  acid. 

Found  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
&c.,  in  trap,  basaltic,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  and  also  in  the 
cavities  of  the  more  antient  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Faroe  by  Smithson:— 

Silica  .  49-0 

Alumina  .  27*0 

Soda  .  17-0 

Water  .  9-6 
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MESPILUS  is  a  genus  of  Pomaceous  plants,  distin- 
guished from  Pyriis  by  the  putamen  of  the  carpels  being 
bony,  and  their  points  spread  open  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  a 
cup-shaped  appearance.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  con- 
fined to  those  ihiit-trees  which  are  vulgarly  called  Medlars, 
whose  astringent  fruit  does  not  become  eatable  till  it  has 
begun  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  is 
called  bletting.  The  word  Mespilus  has  however  been  some- 
times employed  as  a  general  name  for  all  Pomaceous  plants 
whose  fruit  has  a  hard  putamen ;  it  was  used  in  this  sense  by 
Diosoorides,  whose  fuvwiXov  Apttvia,  or  rpucorcoy,  was  either 
OatsBgus  tanacetifolia,  as  Sibthorp  believed,  because  he 
found  that  species  still  called  rpueoccuz  by  the  modem 
(Greeks,  or  C.  Aronia,  as  Sprengel  conjectures ;  while  his 
futnrikov  srtpov,  or  iirifAiiXiSa,  was  the  modern  Mespilus  ger- 
manica,  or  common  cultivated  medlar. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  Mespilus  proper    the  one 

Mespilus    granmttora,  an   ornamental    tree    common  in 

I  shrubberies;  the  other  M.  germanica,  a  native  of  the  woods 
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uid  wild  plae«3  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  varieties  of  Medlar.  These  are  the  Ijir^e 
Dutch,  the  Nottingham  or  Common,  and  the  Sloneless.  The 
first  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  large  size,  hut  the  Not- 
tingham possesses  the  finest  acidity ;  the  Stoneless  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  small  sixe  and  the  character  imphed  by 
its  name.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  either  grafting 
or  budding  upon  their  own  species,  or  upon  the  White 
Thorn,  Quince,  or  Pear.  By  auopting  the  Pear  as  a  stock, 
the  straightest  stems  can  be  obtained.  The  branches  of  the 
Medlar  naturally  assume  so  tortuous  an  appearance,  that 
any  attempt  to  produce  uniform  regularity  by  oruning  would 
only  produce  inj urious  effects.  Pruning  should  be  performed 
only  with  a  view  to  general  symmetry,  the  balancing  of  the 
top  (which  is  apt  to  incline  all  to  one  si<le),  and  a  judicious 
thinning  where  the  branches  are  overcrowded.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  therefore  in  pruning  they  must 
not  be  shortened. 

The  fruit,  when  first  gathered,  is  extremely  austere ;  but 
this  austerity  is  changed  soon  after  gathering  into  an  agree- 
able acidity.  When  in  a  soft  pulpy  state,  it  is  fit  for  use. 
and,  preserved  by  the  tough  skin,  will  continue  so  for  some 
time  ;  but  a  sort  of  mouldiness  generally  makes  it  appear- 
ance at  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  the  fruit  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  use.  Dipping  the  stalk  in  brine 
would  doubtless  prove  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  attack 
of  fungi  on  that  part. 

Mespilus  japonica,  the  Loquat,  is  now  called  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  Mesp.  Amelanchier  is  Amclanchier  vulgaris,  and 
M .  Cotoneaster  is  Cotoneaster  vulgaris. 

MKSSALINA.    [Claudius  Nero.] 

MKSSALLA,  or  with  his  full  name,  MARCUS  VA- 
LERIUS MESSALLA  CORVINUS,  was  bom  b.c.  49, 
in  the  same  year  as  Livy.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero's  letters  that  he  went  to  Athens  in  kia  fifteenth 
year  to  study.  {Ep.  Att.y  xii.  32.)  He  was  opposed  m  early 
life  to  the  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus),  and 
was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  B.C.  43  (Dion,  xlvii.  1 1 ;  App.,  Civ.t  iv. 
38) ;  hut  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  peace  with  tho  conquerors,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced by  Augustus  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  power. 
Ho  accompanied  Augustus  in  his  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  b.c.  36,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  made 
augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  highly 
valued  by  Augustus ;  in  b.c.  34,  he  subdued  the  Salassi  and 
other  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  he  conquered  the  Aquitani,  to  which  vic- 
tory Tibullus  frequently  alludes  (i.  7;  ii.  I,  33;  ii.  5.  117), 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  puolic  busi- 
ness; and  on  his  return,  b.c.  27,  he  obtained  the  honours 
of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquest  of  Aquitania.  He 
was  consul  bc.  31,  and  was  appointed  prefect  of  Rome 
B.C.  26.     He  died  about  a.d.  1 1 . 

Messalla  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  (Inst  Orat,^  x.  I ;  compare  Hor.,  Sat.  i., 
10,  29;  Ar9  Poet.tZlQ);  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
Dc  Orataribus  considers  him  even  superior  to  Cicero  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  expresi»ion  (c.  18).  Messalla  also 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  language, 
since  Quintilian  informs  us  that  he  had  not  only  written 
treatises  on  separate  words,  but  even  on  separate  letters. 
iJnst.  Orai.^  i.  7 ;  compare  ix.  4.)  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  have  conferred  no 
small  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  frequently  celebrates  the 
praises  of  bis  patron  with  as  much  8ubfl*r?ieney  as  the  other 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

MESSENE.    [Mkssbnia.] 

MESSENGERS,  KINGS,  certain  oflHeers  employed 
under  tiie  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
carry  despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  not 
uuw  so  often  employed  as  formerly  in  serving  the  secretaries' 
wnrmnts  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  tor  high^treason 
or  other  grave  offences  against  the  state.  Formerly  too  it 
was  not  unusual  for  them  to  keep  the  prisoners  they  appre- 
hendod  at  their  own  houses.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
practice  is  detailed  in  the  '  Post- Boy '  newspaper  of  1713. 
•  tx>ndon,  Jan.  lU. — Yesterday  morning  Uio  Morocco  am- 
^or  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  one  of  her  majesty's 


messengers,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  his  master's  oroenns^  and 
committing  to  slavery  several  of  her  majesty's  subjt-ct*.* 
In  the  same  paper,  July  14,  1713,  we  read,  •  The  eropemr 
of  Morocco  having  released  those  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
that  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  Don  Bentura  de  Zari. 
his  ambassador,  who  was  in  custody  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
messenger,  by  way  of  reprisal,  was  on  Saturday  last  set  at 
liberty.*  So  tha't  his  excellency  must  ^  have  passed  six 
months  in  the  messenger's  custody. 

MESSE'NIA  (Mc<r(nfvta),  a  country  of  antient  Oreerc, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconica,  on  the  north  by  Eli» 
and  Arcadia,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  western 
and  southern  sides.  It  was  separated  from  Laconica  by  tho 
mountain-chain  of  Taygetus;  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia 
by  the  river  Ncda  and  the  high  land  which  runs  between 
the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  tho  Pamisus. 
[Arcadia.]  Its  area  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  1 1 62 
square  miles  {FmU  Hell,,  ii.,  p.  365),  which  is  about  the 
area  of  Staffordshire. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pausaniai  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  $  3) ;  and  Euripides,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land 
well  watered,  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle, 
and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia  is  drained 
by  the  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  bet\«cen 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Met- 
senian  bay  (Gulf  of  Koroni).  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  east  by  some  high  land  which  stretches 
from  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisus,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  The  upper  part,  usually  called 
the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate 
fertility ;  but  the  lower  part  south  of  Ithome  is  an  extensive 
plain,  celebrated  in  antient  times  for  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  the  '  blessed.' 
Leake  describes  it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plan« 
tations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  *  as  rich 
in  cultivation  as  ean  well  be  imagined.'  {TVaveit  in  the 
Morea,  i.,  p.  352.)  The  western  part  of  Messenia  is  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  valleys,  but  contains  no  high  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  in  Homer  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausantas 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of 
Polycaon,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  who  is  described  as 
the  younger  son  of  Lelex,  king  of  Laconica  (iv.  1,  $  1,  2K 
After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sovereignty  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perieres,  the  son  of  ^olus. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  P}lus 
and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Nestor.  After  the  death  of  Menelans.  tike 
Neleid  princes  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo  (viii..  p.  359)  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
Heraclidse,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who 
fixed  his  capital  in  Stenyclerus,  and  divided  the  country 
into  five  districts.  (Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appears 
to  have  retained  its  independence  till  a  much  later  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
mra,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  bor«lcrft 
of  Messenia  and  Laconica,  which  gave  rise  to  a  confirmed 
hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this  feel  inc. 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  aiib 
never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued :  and  tbev 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Amphera, 
a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given, 
though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  as  b.c.  743.  After 
a  contest  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king 
Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  heroic  \u- 
lour,  the  Messenians  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Laconian  helots.  After  bearing  the  yokv 
for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  a^inst 
their  oppressors,  b.c.  685,  under  the  conduct  of  Ariit«- 
menes,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  [ARitroMBvjs  f 
Tho  Messenians  however  were  again  subdued,  b  c.  66**  • 
and  those  who  remained  in  their  native  country  were  trcatt  J 
with  the  greatest  ngour.  The  majority  of  freemen  ho u- 
ever  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  numlx  r. 
under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy,  an  I 
settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  posseswou 
of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  called  u 
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Kl€S«eiie,  which  has  retaiaed  ih«  saoae  name  {Meitifia)  to 
Ibe  present  day. 

The  Meeaeniana  again  revolted  ia  b.c.  464.    This  war, 
usually  called  the  third  Meseenian  war,  lasted  ten  yean ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Messenians,  who  had  oocii- 
pied  the  strongly  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  surrendered 
OQ  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Pelopon- 
nestts.    The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Nau- 
partus,  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gul( 
whieh  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Osols.    (Thu- 
cyd.,  i.,  101,  103;  Paus.,  iv.,  24,  (  2;   Died.,  xi.  70.)    This 
place  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ;  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long^exiled  Messenians  io 
return  to  their  native  country.    Numbers  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  in  b.c.  369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  oi 
Ithome,  whieh  they  called  Messene.    The  independence  of 
the  Messenians  was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded 
B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  continued  to  remain  an  indepen- 
dent state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achtean  confederacy. 
In  the  Mes.senian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the 
ancient  national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ; 
and  the  dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  I 
purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27, 
i  5;  Miiller'a  Doriani^  ii.,  p.  421,  Engl.  Transl.). 

The  chief  towns  en  the  western  coast  were  Pylos  and  Mo- 
thone,  or  Methone.  The  bay  of  Pylos  {NavannoX  which  is 
protected  from  the  swell  ef  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphaft- 
teria  {Sphagia)^  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus* 
Pylos  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^galeus,  according 
to  Strabe,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fortress 
which  was  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedmmonians.  (Thucvd.,  iv.  103, 
104.)  Mothone^  or  Methone  (Ifocfon),  is  saia  by  Pausa- 
nias (iv.  36,  4  I)  to  have  been  antiently  called  Pedasas,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer:  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importanoe  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Passine  the 
promontory  Aeritas  {Cape  Gallop  we  enter  upon  the  Mes* 
scnian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni  i  forty  stadia  north 
of  Aeritas  was  Asine  (Paus.,  iv.  34,  $  7),  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Dryopes :  following  the  coast,  we  come  to  Colonides, 
forty  stadia  north  of  Asine ;  and  afterwards  to  ifipea,  whieh 
was  called  Corone  after  the  restoration  of  the  wssenians. 
At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  east  of  the  river  Nedon,  was 
PherflD,  or  Pharn,  which  was  annexed  to  Laconiea  by  Au- 
gustus (Paus.,  iv.  30,  (  2) ;  and  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  the 
gulf  were  Abia,  which. is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according 
to  Pausanias  (iv.  30,  $  1),  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leue- 
trum  or  Leuctra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconiea. 
(Strabo,  p.  361 ;  compare  Tac,  Ann*,  iv.  43.)  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  Laconiea  and  Messenia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  Miiller  makes  the  river 
Nedon,  near  Pharn,  the  antient  frontier  line  {Dorians^  ^t 
p.  460) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  boundary  was  a 
woody  hollow  called  Chmrius,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia 
(iv.  30,  (1).  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for  making  the 
river  Pamisus  the  boundary  (p.  366) ;  but  perhaps  Euripides 
referred  to  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  Strabo 
himself  tells  us  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Leuetrum  (p.  361). 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messene, 
situated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  eitadel.  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  citadel  and  of  Acroeorinthus  aa  the  two  strongest  phioea 
in  Peloponnesus  (p.  361);  and  the  aoeount  of  Pausanias, 
who  praises  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  town,  is  con- 
firmea  by  the  solid  and  beautiAil  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day.^ 

MESSIAH  (fTtto)  i>  &  Hebrew  word,  of  the  same  sig- 

nification  as  the  Greek  Xpc^r^  (Christ)  anointed.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  is  repeatedly  applied  to  persons 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  ef  Goa  in  some  sacred 
office.  Thus  the  Jewish  priests,  prophets,  and  kings  are 
called  anointed  (Messiah),  or  ths  anointed  qf  God.  From 
this  general  meaning  the  word  has  passed  into  a  particular 
use,  referring  to  the  illustrious  personage  whom  the  antient 


to  confer  some  signal  blessings  on  their  nation  and  the 
worid.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Psalm  ii.  2,  and  in  Daniel,  ix.  26,  26. 

The  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  first  excited  by  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Eve  after  the  fall  of  man  {Geneeie,  iii.  15K 
may  be  traced  from  the  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah,'  or  *  a  man 
Jehovah '  (tfenn  iv.  1),  down  through  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  remnants  of 
the  early  belief  upon  this  subject  are  plainly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligion and  traditions  of  nearly  all  heathen  nations.  For 
informaaW^l  on  these  traditions,  see  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Meeeiah,  book  ii.,  c  2;  and 
Bp.  Horsley's  DieeertaHon  on  the  Propheciee  of  the  Meeeiah, 
diepereed  among  the  Heathen, 

The  belief  of  the  antient  Jews  respecting  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Messiah  is  of  course  derived  from  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  understood  as  predictions 
concerning  him.  An  elaborate  examination  of  all  such 
passages  occupies  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Meetiah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  resulto  of  the  inquiry  (Ibid., 
ch.  v.)  '  From  these  sources  we  have  learned,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  real  and  proper  human  being  (Gen,,  iii.  15  ;* 
xxii.  16,  &c);  the  descendant  of  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
David  {Gen.,  xxii.,  18;  2  Sam.,  vii.,  19,  &c.);  in  some  pecu- 
liar sense  the  offspring  of  the  woman  (Gen.,  iii.  15);  the 
perfectly  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  God  (/*.,  xlii.,  1 ; 
Iii.,  13);  the  messenger,  supreme  in  rank  above  all  others, 
of  divine  authority  and  grace  (/«.,  xlviii.,  16);  a  heavenly 
teacher,  inspired  with  the  fulness  of  divine  gifto  and  qualifi- 
cations (/«.,  xi.,  2) ;  the  great  and  universal  lawgiver,  who 
should  be  the  author  and  promurgater  of  a  new,  holy,  and 
happy  government  over  the  moml  principles,  characters, 
and  actions  of  men  {Deut.,  xviii.»  18,  19;  /*..  ix.,  7);  a  high 
priest,  after  a  new  and  most  exalted  model  (P«.,  ex.,  4) ;  iTie 
adviser  of  the  wisest  counsels  (/#.,  ix.,  6) ;  the  pacificator  and 
reconciler  of  rebellious  man  to  God,  and  of  men  among 
themselves  ilbid.) ;  the  kind  and  powerful  Saviour  from  all 
moral  and  natural  evil  (2  8am.,  xxiii.,  1-7 ;  Jotf,  xix.,  23-27; 
Zt..  xl.,  10;  xlv.,  21).  The  divine  oracles  have  also  in- 
formed us  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  should  undergo  the  severest  sufferings  from  the 
malice  of  the  original  tempter,  from  the  ingratitude  and 
disobedience  of  men,  and  from  the  especial  circumstance  of 
his  devoting  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  procure  the 
highest  benefits  to  those  of  mankind  who  should  concur 
in  his  plan  of  meroy  and  holiness  (Gen.,  iii.,  15;  Pealms, 
xxii.,  Ixix. ;  /#.,  Iii.,  liiL ;  Zech.,  xii.,  10).  They  have  assured 
us  that,  from  his  deep  distresses,  he  should  emerge  to  glory, 
victory,  and  triumph;  that  he  should  possess  power,  au- 
thority, and  dominion,  terrible  to  his  determined  adversaries, 
but  full  of  blessine  and  happiness  to  his  obedient  followers ; 
that  he  should  gradually  extend  those  benefits  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  his  beneficent  reign  should  be  holy  and  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  and  in  its  duration  everlasting  (Gen.,  xlix., 
10 ;  2  8am,,  xxiiL,  1-7 ;  P#.,  ii.,  xlv.,  IxxiL,  ex. ;  /«.,  xi.,  5 ; 
Dan*,  vii.,  13,  14).  The  testimony  of  heaven  likewise  de- 
scribes him  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  JVonderftd 
(/#.,  ix.,  5) ;  since  he  should  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Sou  of  God  (Pe.,  ii.,  7 ;  /#.,  ix.,  6) ;  as  existing  and 
acting  during  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewiflb  ages,  and  even 
from  eternity  (Ps.,  xl.,  7-9 ;  Mic,  v.,  2,  and  the  passages 
which  relate  to  the  Angel  qfjehooali);  as  the  all-sufficient 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  people  (/«.,  xL,  9-11,  &c.) ;  as 
the  proper  object  of  the  various  affections  of  piety,  of  devo- 
tional confidence  for  obtaining  the  most  important  blessings, 
and  of  religious  homage  from  angels  and  men  (Pa,,  ii.,  12 ; 
xcvii.,  7 ;  /s.,  xlv.,  21-25).  That  testimony,  finally,  declares 
him  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  being  (Pa.,  cii.,  25-28), 
the  Creator  (Pe.,  cii^  25),  God,  the  Mighty  God,  Adonai 
(Pa.,  xlv.,  6;  /r,  ix.,  6;  xlv.,  21),  Slohim  (/*.,  vi.,  1 ;  Mai, 
iiL,  1),  Jehovah  (2  Sam,,  xxiii.,  4;  la.,  vi.,  5;  viii.,  13;  xU 
3,  10;  xlv.,  21-25;  Zeeh.,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.).'  See  also  Hengsten- 
berg's  ChHetologie  dee  Alten  Teatamenta, 

The  expectations  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews  in  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
oirth  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  the  Targoms,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Book  qf  Enoch,  and  the  writings  of  Pbilo  and 
Josephus,  were  confused  and  often  inconsistent.  Respuot- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Targums  on  the  Memra  qfJahf  or 


Jews  expected,  and  whom  thelc  descendants  still  expect,    f^ord  qf  Qod^  and  of  Philo  oa  the  Logoa,  see  Loqos.   La 
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Um  Apocrypha  the  word  Mettiah  or  Chmt  never  onoe 
oeeun,  mm  there  ere  no  paMagee  which  ean  be  teid  « itb 
any  eerUtnty  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  unleae  perha|M  one  in 
E€tU$ia9ticu9^  li.  10,  *  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  LonL*  In  the  Book  ^f  Enochs  vhich  was  written  by 
a  Jew  about  ii.c.  30,  we  hare  an  account  of  a  vision  (evi- 
dentW  imitated  from  Darnel,  viL  9-14),  in  which  the  '  Son 
of  Man'  it  aaaoeiated  with  the '  Antient  of  Davs,*  and  is 
described  as  a  person  '  to  whom  righteousness  belongeth,' 
*  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden,* 
who  *  existed  and  whose  name  was  called  upon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits  before  the  worid  was  created 
and  for  ever,'  who  *  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and 
holy*  and  *  the  light  of  the  nations,'  before  whom  '  all  who 
dwell  upon  the  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship,*  who  is  to 
be  a  preserver  and  ruler,  and  superior  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  will  overthrow  '  because  they  have  denied 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  his  Me&siah.*  (Abp.  Laurence's 
Book  of  Knock,  chips,  xlvi^  xU'iii ,  Ixi.)  From  Josephus 
we  learn  nothing  on  the  subject,  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  own  temporising  disposition  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  ho  was  placed. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  various  expectations  re- 
specting the  Messiah  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  It  is  suffi- 
'eientlv  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  while  some 
looked  for  a  human  prince  who  was  deliver  them  firom  the 
Roman  yoke  and  exalt  them  to  national  supremacy,  others 
expected  a  divine  teacher  who  was  to  confer  spiritual  bless- 
ings not  only  upon  them  but  also  on  the  Gentiles.  (Bcr- 
tboldt's  Christoiogia  Judaeorum  Jetu  AjtoMtOiorumque 
AeiaU,  and  Kuinoel's  Comment  in  Lib,  Hist,  N.  7*.,  Pro- 
Ug,adJohan^  §  7.)  The  opinion  of  the  Samaritans,  recorded 
in  JoAii,  iv.  42,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  religious 
teacher  and  '  the  Saviour  of  the  world,'  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  because  the  Samaritans  received  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  cut  olT  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  by  national  hatred.  (Bishop 
Horsley*s  Sermotu,  xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  Christians  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Messiah  predicted  in  the  Ohl  Testament.  The  evidence 
of  this  fkct  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  four  gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  lineal 
desoent,  the  place,  time,  and  other  cireumstances  of  his 
birth,  the  constitution  of  his  person,  the  history  of  his  hfe 
and  death,  the  miracles  he  perfurmed,  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  all  agree  to  the  minutest  particular  with  the  pro- 
nhecies  rsspecting  the  Messiah.  (Fuller's  Jeiui  ik§  true 
Me$eiak,) 

The  Jews,  having  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah,  whom  they  almost  univer- 
sally expect  to  be  a  mere  man  and  to  confer  on  them  only 
temporal  blessings.  Must  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  speak  of  two  Messiahs :  one,  the  son  of  David, 
the  conquering  monarch ;  the  other,  the  sulfcrin|;  Mes»iah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  to  fall  in  battle,  fighting  for  hut 
countrymen  againt  Gt»g  and  Marug,  and  in  this  sense  to 
die  ibr  them.  This  opinion  may  be  traced  up  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  perhaps  higher.  In  tbe«e  Rabbinical  writings, 
especially  in  the  book  ZoActr,  there  are  scattered  valuable 
fragments  of  the  more  antient  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
on  this  subject  (Schiiilgonii,  Hone  Hebiaic^e  et  Taimu- 
d»c*r:  and  Light  fool's  H'orki.) 

In  diffrrrnt  ages  there  have  appeared  numerous  '  false 
Mrsviahs*  {Matt,,  xxiv.  24).      Of  these  ecclesiastiral  his* 
tonans  terkun  twenty- four,  for  an  arcuunt  of  whom  the 
reader  is  lelerred  to  Johannes  k  Lent*s  UUtory  (\f  FaUe  \ 
MetnakM, 

MBSSI'NA,  INTBNDENZA,  or  Pruvince  of,  oomnre- 
bends  the  n<irtb-«ast  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  i»  boundeu  on 
the  west  by  the  pro%ince  of  Palermo,  on  the  south  by  that 
li  Catania,  on  the  north  by  the  M«*ditenmnean.  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Faro  or  Straits  of  Messina,  which  divide  it 
lh>m  Calabna.  The  tnvatcst  length  of  the  province  is  60 
miles,  and  its  breadth  JU  mik*».  A  cxiui  must  ion  of  the 
mountainous  ndge  whu-h  runs  across  Stcdy  from  west  to 
east,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  various  names  of 
Nebrodrs,  Ilcnri.  Prtt»nss.  &r..  oo\efs  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  pMi  inre.  and  trrmi nates  at  Ctpe  Pvlorum. 
A  number  of  torrvtits,  railed  '  flumare,*  during  the  rain> 
desretid  fruro  both  •ul«*s  of  the  m'gi*.  but  they  are 
dr>  in  »u miner.  On  ihe  suutli-wi^t  ihe  pnivinre  of 
oa  skirt*  the  boM*  of  «fitiia,  the  ma«s  of  which  belongs 
prat  mew  of  Catania.  The  pro  vinoe  of  Messina  hu  BO 


great  |hains,but  it  oontaina  many  v^Ueya.  Its  chief  vroducta 
are  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  of  every  sort  The  towms  of^the  pro- 
vince are— 1,  Mesatna.  2,  Melaiio,  the  antient  Myte,  a 
seaport  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  northern  eoast  Ikcini; 
the  lipari  islands,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Messina*  with  a  easiie 
and  7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  at 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  exports  much  wine  fiona  Ihe 
neighbourine  districts,  and  also  oiL  The  red  Fan>  winr. 
which  is  made  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better  than  that  of  thr 
district  of  Melaxso.  3,  Patti.  on  the  same  coast,  fifteen 
miles  south'West  of  Melaxxo,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  U 
the  antient  Tyndaris,  has  several  churches  and  eon  vent*, 
and  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  4,  Taormina,  the 
antient  Tauromeniumi  on  the  east  coast  of  the  islami,  ar.'l 
at  the  nortli-east  base  of  the  group  of  ifitna,  an  old  lookii  t 
town  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  built  upon  a  steep  rl  H 
towering  above  the  sea;  it  has  an  antient  theatre  and  otU  r 
ruins  scattered  around.  5,  Castro  Reale,  in  a  valley  rvL 
in  oil  and  wine,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  €,  Randauo,  *i 
the  north  base  of  iStna,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  has  1^0i>« 
inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Lipari  are  included  in  the  adfflinist»wL*t« 
province  of  Messina.    [Lipabi  IsLAtfos.] 

MESSINA,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  the  north-east  eostfC  of 
Sicilv  opposite  the  Calabrian  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  channel  of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  about  fuur 
miles  wide,  but  becomes  much  narrower  fiirther  north  op- 
posite Faro  Point,  or  Cape  Pelorum.  The  town  of  Mess: oa 
IS  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  partly  al<«r.^' 
the  sea- shore  at  the  foot  of  it  Tne  port  of  Mes.-<ina  is 
formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  projecting  into  the  sea  at 
the  south  side  of  the  city  and  sweeping  round  in  the  fbnu 
of  a  semicircle.  From  the  sickle-like  form  of  this  atrip  ^4 
land,  the  town  received  from  its  first  Greek  inhabitants  tlk. 
name  of  Zankle  (*cur>'ed*  or  *  bent*),*  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  thatof  Messene,  (Thucyd.vi.5.)  On  ih:« 
narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  lazaretto,  the  li^Ut- 
house,  and  the  castle  of  Salvatore  at  the  entranee  of  xLe 
harbour,  which  faces  the  noith.  The  harboor,  whirh  h 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  one  of  the  best  i& 
the  Mediterranean.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  riaea  in  tU 
form  of  a  crescent  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  alo..^ 
which  is  a  handsome  quay  lined  on  one  side  by  a  row  Jl 
fine  buildings  called  La  Wlaizata:  this  quay  oonatiiute* 
the  fashionsble  promenade  of  the  town. 

The  view  over  the  channel,  the  opposite  ooaat  of  Calabr  • 
with  its  towns  and  villages,  and  the  lofty  Apennines  behin  i 
them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  low  promontory  of  Faro 
with  its  tower  advancing  into  the  sea  as  if  to  meet  tl.r 
Itslian  coast,  form  a  splendid  landscape,  which  is  one  of  :U 
finest  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  sea  whose  ahotes  s;« 
remarkable  for  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  clim»t« 
of  Messina,  though  hot  in  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  •• 
not  so  sultry  as  tbat  of  Palermo  or  Catania. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings ;  the  cathedral.  1 1« 
church  of  La  Candelara,  and  that  of  the  Capuchins,  cunts,  i 
some  fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Grmf « 
belongs  to  the  Greek  cler^,  whose  protopapa  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Greek  or  Epurote  colonies  settled  in  Sicily.  Tt« 
royal  palace,  the  aichiepiscopal  palace,  that  of  the  aniau. 
the  seminary,  the  great  nospital,  the  arsenal,  the  loggia  v€ 
exchange,  the  granaries,  the  royal  college,  the  bank,  and  tl.c 
two  theatres,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.    The  public  library. 
founded  by  Constantino  Lascaris,  is  rich  in  Greek  M^'« 
Meshina  is  an  archbishop's  sce«  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  iL 
province,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  roval  college,  <»lled  Aora 
demia  (Proline,  for  the  atudy  of  law  and  medicine.  aii4i 
about  60.000  inhabitanU.     (Cierristori,  Saggio  Statu t»c..  : 
Suova  Gmda  dei  ViaggiaSori  in  ItaUa,  Milan.  1630.) 


CoiBQCOuUs(ll«HlM).    Bitlbaili 

Messina  is  the  moat  trading  town  of  Sicily ;  it  exfiorts 
oil,  currants  and  raisini^  wine»  almondsi  Umooi^  suosa^-i.. 
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lamb-skins  and  kid-skins,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
isiand.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  form  the  prin- 
cij)al  manufacture,  and  employ  several  thousand  hands. 

(Sagario  «U  i  mezzi  di  moltiplicare  le  Bichezze  deUa 
Siciiia,  by  G.  dc  Welz,  4to.,  Paris,  1822.) 

For  the  history  of  Messina  see  Hikron  II.,  and  Sicily. 

METACENTRE  is  a  point  in  a  floating  hodv,  the  po- 
sition of  whieh,  relative  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
(ktcrmines  the  conditions  for  the  stahility  or  instability  of 
tiie  equilibrium  of  that  body.  The  equilibrium  is  9table,  if, 
when  the  body  receives  a  slight  disturbance  from  its  position, 
it  lends,  by  the  combined  action  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  partially  immersed,  to 
re-adjust  itself  in  that  position  after  some  oscillations;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  instable  if  a  slight  disturbance  will  cause 
t}io  l)ody  to  overset  and  acquire  a  different  position,  which 
will  then  necessarily  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

Tlie  surface  of  a  heavy  fluid  at  rest  is  a  horizontal  plane ; 
the  portion  of  this  plane  which  we  may  imagine  to  be 
witliin  the  floating  body  is  called  \h.e  plane  of  floatation. 

When  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
weight  of  the  bodv  applied  downwards  at  its  centre  of  gravity 
Til  list  be  equal  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tluid,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  applied  upwards  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid;  hence  in  this  position 
the  right  line  joining  these  two  centres  is  vertical,  and  is 
called  the  line  of  support. 

When  the  body  is  slightlv  disturbed  from  this  position, 
tlie  plane  of  floatation  eviaently  alters  its  position  in  the 
Huating  body;  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  the  part  immersed 
also  changes,  and  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  will  in  general 
no  longer  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
bod) .  The  magnitude  of  this  force  will  however  undergo 
but  a  very  small  change,  and  the  body  is  now  subjected  to 
the  action  of  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  contrary,  but 
no  lunn^er  directly  opposite. 

The  tif^ure  and  density  of  a  body  may  however  possibly  be 
such  that  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  may,  after  the  disturbance^ 
continue  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  indifirent,  inasmuch  as 
the  disturbance  communicated  only  produces  a  new  position 
of  equilibrium.  This  happens  when  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid 
of  equal  density  with  itself,  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  a 
lloating  sphere.  We  may  observe  that  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  consisted  merely  of  an  elevation  or  depres- 
sion uf  the  centre  of  gravity,  small  vertical  oscillations  would 
be  the  consequence:  the  disturbance  considered  here  is 
su{>poHed  such  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  body  round  its  centre 
of  gravity,  or  to  make  the  original  line  of  support  deviate 
in  a  vertical  plane  through  a  very  small  angle ;  this  line  is 
culled  the  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravitv. 

When  the  position  of  the  body  is  thus  disturbed,  if  the 
line  of  thrust  when  produced  upwards  meets  the  above- 
named  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  is  called  the  meta- 
cmtre.  The  consequent  motion  of  the  body  will  then  be 
the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  fixed,  and  the 
thrust  applied  vertically  at  the  metacentre;  hence  if  the 
luetacentre  be  ahone  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  thrust  tends 
to  re-adjust  the  axis,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable ;  if  Mow, 
that  force  tends  to  carry  the  axis  farther  from  its  original 
)Mare,  and  the  equilibrium  is  instable:  if  the  two  centres 
cviincide,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent  We  give  an  ex- 
ample :^- 

~   .  1. 


-A 


^ 


jj^-^-^-^-'i 


B 


Fig,  1.    ABCD  ia  a  vertical  square   section   passing 

through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rectangular  beam 

tl. rating  on  a  fluid  of  twice  its  specific  gravity,  this  section 

btrng  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  the  beam ;  therefore 
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GHs^AB;  andif^H=:iAB,^isthecentreofgrtvitf 
of  the  fluid  dispiaeed,  6^  is  the  line  of  support^  and  SF 
the  plane  of  floatation. 

^g^  2. 

A 


Ftg,  2  renresents  the  same  body  turned  round  its  centre 
of  gravity  tiirough  a  small  angle  FG/or  0,  Let  GP.«s  1 ; 
we  must  find  g\  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tf/CB,  and  draw 
g'  O  vertical  or  perpendicular  to  ef,  cutting  the  axis  G  H 
in  O  the  metacentre.  Let  w,  n,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  portions  E  G  tf,  F  G/.  and  h  that  of  the  portion  e  G  F  C  B, 
then  hg  :  gm  ::  solid  E  Ge  :  solid  « G  FC  B ;  and  hg'  :  g'n 
::  sohd  FG/:  solid  « GFCB;  but  the  solids  EG ^.  FG/, 
are  equal :    hence  hgigmii  hg' :  g'n,  therefore  ggf  is  pa- 

11  1 A  11-..,       «  »ohd  EGtf 

rallel  to  mn,  or  nearly  horizontal,  and  =  mn,     ...  „p^^ 

soiia  j£  r  u  i> 

nearly.  Now  irm  =  2  G  m = ),  and  solid  £  G  es i  6  X  length, 

solid  E  FCB=  2  X  length;  therefore £^^=  |  x  -  X  0  = 

3       4 

3  :  hut  Z  gOg'szB ;  therefore  ^O  =  J.  or  GO  =  — -: 

hence  the  equilibrium  is  instable.  If  the  eouilibrium  were 
stable,  the  times  of  the  oscillations  would  be  found  by 
supposing  the  thrust  applied  at  O,  the  point  G  remaining 
fixed. 

METAGALLIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  the  partial  decom* 
position  of  gallic  acid  by  quickly  heating  it  up  to  about 
480^  Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed  and  separated* 
and  a  black,  shining,  tasteless  compound  is  left,  which  ia 
not  dissolved  by  water,  but  is  easily  taken  up  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  in  solution.  It  also  decomposes 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Metagallate  of  potash  gives  insoluble  precipi- 
tates with  the  salts  of  barytes  and  strontia,  and  also  with 
many  metallic  salts. 

It  is  composed  of— 


Three  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Twelve  equivalents  of  carbon 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen 


3 

72 
24 


Equivalent        •     •     •     .     99 

METALLURGY  is  the  art  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores.  The  processes  vary  for  every  metal*  and  are  de» 
scribed  under  each. 

METALS.  The  metals  form  a  numerous  and  highly 
important  class  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their  number,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  few  substances  are  regarded 
as  metallic  in  their  nature  bv  some  chemists,  while  by  others 
their  claim  to  this  title  is  either  doubted  or  denied ;  thus  by 
Berzelius  a  substance  which  he  discovered  and  called  sele» 
nium  is  regarded  as  a  metal,  but  it  is  not  so  ranked  by  anv 
English  chemist ;  again,  the  base  of  silica  is  by  some  classed 
as  a  metal,  and  by  them  termed  silicium ;  whereas  many 
consider  it  as  more  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  boron,  and  call 
it  silicon. 

We  shall  consider  neither  of  these  bodies  as  metals. 
Independently  of  them,  the  metals,  including  those  which 
have  been  longest  known,  as  well  as  some  whose  claims  are 
even  yet  somewhat  doubtful,  amount  to  forty-two ;  they  are, 
given  alphabetically,  as  follows: ^aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  hsrium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  columbium,  copper,  glucinium,  gold,  iridium, 
iron,  latanium,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybden,  nickel,  osmium,  palladium,  platina, 
potassiums  rhodium,  silver,  sodium,  strontium,  tellurium, 
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lum.  tin,   titaniimit   tancitaot  unaiinB,  tantdiiiBi, 
Ttthum,  linoi  sirooaiuiii. 

The  g«Q«r»l  |iroMitiM  of  the  mataU  •!%  tlial»  vith  Um 
•ingle  exception  of  mercury,  they  m  all  iolid  mi  the  utiial 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  colour  of  most  of  them 
ii  greyiah  white.  Silver  is  of  a  pure  white ;  tin*  cadmium, 
platina.  palladium*  mercury,  indium,  are  white,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  grey ;  antimony  is  whiter  with  a  slight  hluish 
tint;  cobalt,  nickoU  iron,  manganese*  and  rhodium  are 
more  grey ;  lead  and  tine  are  of  a  bluish  grey ;  chromium, 
molybden,  and  tunnten  are  of  a  Dure  grey  colour ;  uranium 
is  brown ;  gold,  yellow ;  copper  ana  tellurium,  yellowish-red ; 
and  oolumbium  appears  to  nave  the  same  colour.* 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  great  and  peculiar,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  Itatre ;  ther  differ 
howerer  very  ooosiderably  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  property.  ProiiBssor  Leslie  arranges  them  as 
follows,  the  first  possessing  the  greatest  lustre :» platina, 
silver,  mercury,  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  When  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  br  filing,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  metallic  lustre  is  lost,  but  the  colour  remains. 
The  metals  are  generally  reckoned  perfectly  opaque,  even 
when  reduced  to  tnin leaves;  but  it  is  Ibund  that  gold-leaf, 
which  is  ^J^  nart  of  an  inch  thick,  suffers  light  to  pau 
through  tt,  ana  it  has  a  green  colour ;  it  is  therefiue  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  metals,  if  they  could  be  rendered 
equally  thin,  would  also  be  translucent  Then  are  some 
■Mtali,  tueh  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  which,  when 
rubbed,  emit  a  peculiar  and  diugreeable  smelL  There  are 
others  which  yield  a  peculiar  odour  when  heated  and  va- 
porised ;  this  is  espedally  the  case  with  arsenic,  and  it 
occurs  sJso  with  antimony ;  the  greater  number  of  the  metals 
•re  however  inodorous ;  a  few  of  them  possess  taste,  but  it 
is  in  all  eases  disagreeable. 

Formerly  great  density  and  a  specific  grsTity  superior  to 
that  of  other  bodies  were  considered  as  among  the  principal 
characteristics  of  metals.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  have  proved  that  substances  whieh  are  even 
lighter  than  water,  potassium  and  sodium  Ibr  txsmple,  pos> 
seu  every  propeity  which  belongs  to  metals.  The  density  of 
all  the  metals  has  not  been  ascertained.  Beginning  with  the 
lightest,  their  specific  gravities  are  as  Ibllows:— potassium 
0-86A,  sodium  0*972,  titanium  &' 300,  eolumbium  5*610, 
arsenic  5* 884,  chromium  5* 900, tellurium  6*115,  antimony 
6*702,  manganese  7*05,  sine  7*191,  iron  7*770,  cobalt 
7*834,  nickel  8*279,  cadmium  8*694,  copper  8*958,  ura* 
nium  9*000,  bismuth  9*830,  silver  10* 474, rhodium  10*649, 
lead  11*445,  palladium  11*860,  mercury  13*568,  tungsten 
17*600,  iridium  18*680,  gold  19*361,  platinum  21  '530. 

The  following  metals  are  ductile  or  malleable,  arranged 
alphabetically :— > 
Cadmium       Iron  Osmium?         Silver 

Copper  Lead  Palladium        Sodium 

Gold  Mercury        Platina  Tin 

Iridium?         Nickel  Potassium         Zine 

The  fallowing  metals  are  so  hrittle  that  the  greater  nambar 
of  them  may  be  reduced  lo  powder : — 
Antimony      Chromium      Molybden       Tungsten 
Araenie  Cobalt  Rhodium         Uranium 

Bismalk        Culumbiusa     Tellurium 
Ceriuas  Manganese     Titanium 

The  degrees  of  ductdity  and  malleabiltty  ef  those  metab 
which  pniisst  those  eropertiee  are  very  difiSKent,  and  some 
metals  aie  so  totally  devoid  of  them  thet  they  asaybe  broken 
bv  the  haasmer.  and  even  reduced  lo  powder.  DucUlity  is 
thai  property  by  which  OMlab  are  snseeptible  of  being  drawn 
into  wire,  awl  qwUoahility  is  that  bjr  which  their  form  is 
ehanged,  so  thai  they  are  beaten  into  thin  leaves  tinder  the 
hammer  or  esteoded  by  praasiiM.  The  anneied  tables 
show  that  the  metals  uMntioned  hi  them  do  aet  follow  in 
etder  as  lo  those  ptopertiea 

Gold 
Silver 


The  doctility  and  maneabQity  of  metals  ai«  in  g«oer«l 
eonstdeiahly  increased  by  heat,  but  only  to  a  certain  esteuv 
There  are  some  metals  which  are  malleable  only  betw«.-va 
two  very  near  degieea  of  tompeimture :  suoh,  for  esauiplc,  ws 
the  case  with  sine. 

The  dej|;ree  of  tenacity  of  metals  is  indicated  hy  the  pow- 
ers of  their  wires  in  supporting  a  given  weight.  The  follow- 
ing weighU  are  capable  of  being  sustained  by  wirea  of  tb« 
annexed  metals  about  0*840  of  a  line  in  diameter :— 


Iron 
Copper 

Platina 

Silver 

Gold 

Zinc 

Tin 

Lead 


Gold 

Silver 

Ptation 

Iron 

Ospper 

Ztne 

Tib 


Tin 


549*250 
302*278 
274*320 
187*137 
150*753 
109*540 
34*630 
97*621 


li«« 


fMls 
Ikit 


Harder  than  tempered  steel. 
JNot  scratohed  by  glass. 


I 


Seratdiedbyglasai 


There  are  only  few  metals  which  are  very  hard  when  tbvy 
are  pure.  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  them  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  posaeaa  tLu 
property,  according  to  Professor  Brands  :— 

Titanium  Silver 

Rhodium  Bismuth 

Tungsten  Gobi 

Palladium  Zinc 

Manganese  Antimony 

Iron  Cobalt 

Nickel  Tin 

Platina  Arsenic 

Copper  Lead 

M.  Dumas  however  arranges  the  metals  somewhat  diffir* 
entlv:  he  begins  with  manganese  as  the  hardest,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case ;  for  titanium,  which  he  dues  not  mtn« 
tion  at  all,  should  precede  that  and  every  other  metaL  M. 
Dumas's  statement  is  as  follows : — 

Manganese 

Chromium 

Rhodium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Palladium 

Platina 

£rr 

Silver 

Tellurium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Lead  Scratched  hy  the  iwiL 

Potassium    l«  |^  ..  ^^ 

Sodium        /SoftM^x- 

Mercury         Liquid. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousneu  of  metals  are  gctacraV>« 
associated  w.th  their  degree  of  hardness.  Theie  are  a  < 
however  any  metals  which  are  by  themselves  either  \«rf 
flJastio  or  sonorous;  but  there  are  alloys  which  poaiMi 
these  properues  in  ahigh  degree^  as  for  example  thooe  U 
copper  and  tin. 

The  structure  of  metals  is  sometimes  lamellar,  sometiicci 
granular,  and  flceouently  crystalline :  indeed,  some  of  thtf  a. 
and  more  especially  copper,  occur  crystallised  in  the  f>»na 
of  the  cube  and  its  varieties.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  nvs  j 
be  artificially  crystallixed  lu  cubes  with  great  focihty. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  imponderable  bodiee  umd  the 
metals,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  particular  evect  hju 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  light 

The  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat ;  they  diflkr  how- 
ever greatly  in  the  oelenty  with  which  it  pervades  thvm. 
Aecording  to  M.  DespreU.  aianminff  the  coodtteting  power 
of  |ohl  as  a  standard,  that  of  the  imdermentioned  metals  m 
as  follows: 


Scratched  by  carbonata  of  lime. 


GoU 
Silver 
PtatiMt 
Copper 


10,000 
9,730 
9,810 
8,932 


OtpmifM  Hsat^MM. 


Iron  3,743 

Zinc  3,638 

Tin  3,019 

Lsed  l,79fi 

and  Dulsng  have  4elef^ 
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mined  witb  great  care  tbe  calorific  capacity  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  metals  for  1°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  that  of 
water  being  taken  as  unity.    Their  results  are: 

Bismuth  0*0288  Zinc  0*0987 

Lead    •  0*0293  Tellurium  0*0918 

Gold     •  0  0298  Copper  0*0949 

Platina  0  0314  Iron  0*1000 

Mercury  0*0330  Nickel  0*1038 

Tin        •  0'0515  Cobalt  0*1408 

saver  0*0557 

MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  deduce  from  their  experimenta 
the  important  oonolusionB  that  the  atoms  of  all  subatances 
have  the  aame  capacity  for  heat,  or  at  least  that  this  capa- 
city bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms. 

/)tlcilii^'/t^.— Immediately  that  heat  pervades  the  me- 
talSk  and  before  it  fUaea  them,  it  expands  them  in  all  direc- 1 
tions.  This  dilatation  is  different  in  each  metal ;  it  varies 
also  in  the  same  metal  with  every  degree  of  the  thermome- 
trie  scale;  but  from  the  freeaing  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water  it  may  however  be  regaded  as  nearly  constant; 
between  these  points  tiie  linear  dilatation  ibr  the  following 
metals  is  such  as  stated  by  the  authorities  mimed:— 

Laplace  and  Dalton  and 

La¥oiiter«  '     Daty. 

Zme  "•  •»  0*00296 

Lead  •  0*00285 

Tin  •  0*00217 

Silver  •  0*00191 

Copper         •  0*00172 

Gold  .  0-00147 

Steel  (tempered)  • . 

Steel  (not  tempered)  0  *  00 1 08 

Platina         •  0*00086 

Mercury 

FiiiiMitff.^^The  ftising  point  of  metals  varies  extremely, 
as  will  appear  fh>m  the  fSlowing  table  copied  from  Turners 
*  Chemistry:'— 

AnUiority. 

(Different 
(Chemists. 
1  Gay  Lussac 
j&  Thenard. 


•  • 


0*00278 
0*00238 
0*00170 
0*00194 
0*00112 

0*00087 
0-00835 


Fusible 
below  a   ( 
red  heat 


Mercury     •     •    • 

r Potassium  •     •     • 

Sodium       •     •     , 

Tin 

Bismuth     .     •     . 

Lead      .     •     .     • 

Tellurium,  rather  less 
fusible  than  lead 

Arsenic,  undetermined 

Zinc      .... 

Antimonv,  a  little  be- 
low red  heat 

Cadmium  •  about 
/SUver    .... 

Copper        .     .     . 

GoM      .... 

Cobalt,  rather  less  tasi 
ble  than  iron 

Iron,  cast    •     .     . 

Iron,  malleable      • 
Manganese       .     . 


Nickel,  nearly  the  same 
as  cobalt  •     • 


Infusible 

below  a 

red  heat. 


Palladium 


Molybden 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
Chromium 


Fahr. 
-39* 

136 
190 
442 
497 
612 


} 


773 


442 
1873 
1996 
2016 


Crichton. 

Klaproth. 
Daniell. 


Stromeyer. 
Daniell. 
Daniell. 
Daniell. 


2786 
I  Reouire  the 
Ihignest  heat 
of  a  smith's 

forge. 


Daniell. 


Almost  inA 
fusible,  and 

not  to  be 
procured  in 
buttons  by 
the  heat  of 

a  smith's 
forge. 


Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platina 

0>lumbium 


Fusible  by 
.  theoxy-hy- 
^drogen  blow- 
pipe. 


Infusible 

in  the  heat 

of  a  smith's 

forge. 


J 


rbiioh'/i^^.-^Metals  also  differ  in  this  respect.  Some  me* 
tala  are  volatilized  at  moderate  decrees  of  heat ;  among 
these  are  mercury,  cadmium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  zinc,  pot- 
assium, and  sodium ;  but  there  are  others  which  may  be 
exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  witnout 
bemg  at  all  vaporized. 

£/«c^'et7y.-^Beoquerel  has  given  the  following  table  of 
the  relative  oonductinsr  powers  of  the  metab  for  electricity, 
the  wires  of  the  sevenu  metals  being  of  equal  diameter:-— 

Copper  100  Ircn        16*80 

Gold  93*60  Tin            15*50 

Silver  73*60  Lead          6*30 

Zino  €8*50  Mercury    8*45 

Platina  1 6  *  40  Pbtassium  1  *  33 

According  to  Pouillet,  each  of  the  fbllowing  metals  is  po^ 
sitive  with  relation  to  that  which  follows  it:— zinc,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  tel- 
lurium, palladium,  platina. 

Magnetism,— There  are  two  metals  only  which  are  capa- 
ble of  oeing  rendered  permanently  magnetic,  namely,  iron 
and  nickel ;  the  former  of  these  only  is  met  with  possessing 
this  pronerty  in  nature ;  it  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  commonly 
called  tne  loadstone.  Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  each 
other  and  form  compounds  differing  very  materially  in  pro- 
perties firom  their  constituent  metals.   [Alloys.] 

Oxygen  and  Metals.— -AW  metals  unite  with  oxygen, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  facility  and  affinity ;  most  of 
them  combine  with  more  than  one  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
some  of  them  with  several  proportions.  The  nature  of  the 
compounds  formed  is  extremely  various;  thus  some  metals 
form  with  oxygen  comparatively  inert  compounds  or  mere 
oxides,  such  are  iron  and  zinc ;  others,  such  as  potassium 
and  sodium,  when  oxidized  become  alkalis ;  white  arsenic 
and  chromium  form  acids  with  this  element.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  some  metals  unite  with  several  por* 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  these  may  be  mere  oxides,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron;  or  oxides  and  acids,  as  occurs  with  manganese; 
but  there  is  no  case  of  any  metal  forming  a  mete  oxide  and 
an  alkali  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  or  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Atote  <knd  Metali.^l^o  permanent  compound  of  these  ii 
known. 

Hydrogen  and  MetaU  do  not  readily  combine ;  there  ard 
only  two  remarkable  compounds;  these  result  firom  the 
union  of  hydroffeh  with  arsenic  and  with  tellurium. 

Chlorine  ana  Metals  combine  with  great  facility,  and  the 
compounds  ard  extremely  important ;  every  metal  is  Indeed 
susceptible  of  this  combination ;  chlorine  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  forming  in  general  volatile  com- 
pounds with  the  metals. 

Bromine,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  combine  with 
most  of  the  metals:  for  an  account  or  their  properties,  as 
well  as  those  which  the  metals  ibrm  with  tne  preceding 
elements,  see  each  particular  metal.  The  action  of  the  air, 
of  water,  and  tbe  acids,  upon  the  metals,  is  extremely  vari- 
ous, and  depends  greatly  upon  their  respective  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  few  of  them  are  oxidized  in  dry  air,  but  many  of 
them  tarnish  and  some  oxidize  readily  in  it  when  moist,  of 
which  iron  is  an  example.  Some  metals,  as  potassium,  sodium, 
and  manganese,  decompose  water  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  evolving  the  hydro- 
gen ;  oUiers,  as  ut)n  and  zinc,  require  to  be  strongly  heated, 
or  the  presence  of  an  add,  to  effect  this  decomposition. 

Although  most  metals  are  dissolved  by  acias,  yet  platina 
and  eold  are  exceptions  to  it,  these  and  some  others  requir- 
ing chlorine,  and  generally  in  the  nascent  state  called  aqua 
regia.  Few  metals  nowever  are  acted  upon  by  acids  without 
the  presence  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  the  water,  in 
others  the  acid,  and  often  both,  suffer  decomposition,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  metal  dissolves  in  add  unless  it  be 
either  previously  oxidized  or  acquire  oxygen  from  the 
mixture  of  acid  or  water  in  which  the  solution  takes  place : 
the  salts  formed  are  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  chemical  investigations,  In  the  chemiou  arts,  and  in 
medicine. 

METAMCyRPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  one  and  the  same 
organ  to  several  diffbrent  purposes ;  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  other  particulars. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  development  of  plants  takes 
place,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  observable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom^  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  executed  by 
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modiflc»tioiif  of  one  kind  of  elementary  titfae»  and  one  kind 
of  external  organ.  In  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  in  its 
embryo  state,  a  plant  is  only  a  mass  of  spheroidal  cellular 
tissue  possessing  vitality.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  excited  into 
growth,  some  of  the  cells  lengthen  and  become  woody  tissue ; 
others  lengthen  and  generate  an  elastic  spiral  thread  in 
Iheir  inside,  acquiring  Uie  form  and  property  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, while  numerous  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
inroduoed ;  to  each  of  which  variations  peculiar  properties 
are  inherent,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  fluids  in  particular 
directions,  the  conveyance  of  air,  the  strengthening  of  cer- 
tain parts,  the  defence  of  others,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner 
a  plant  in  the  besinning  consists  of  nothing  but  an  axis  of 
growth oomposedof  Abro-vascular  tissue  enclosed  in  cellular 
tissue ;  to  give  it  lungs  and  a  stomach,  without  which  it  could 
not  live^  points  upon  its  surface  are  expanded  into  leaves ; 
these  organs  at  particular  parts  of  the  system  alter  their  tex- 
ture, colour,  and  form*  and  become  floral  envelopes,  or  they 
contract,  and  organise  in  their  interior  a  substance  called 
poUen,  when  they  become  male  organs,  or  finally,  they  roll 
up,  and  convert  themselves  into  hollow  bodies,  within  which 
are  generated  ovules  or  young  seeds.  These  circumstances 
rightly  understood,  are  found  to  afford  the  clearest  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  upon  which  the  most  complicated  modes  of 
vegetable  organisation  are  produced,  and  especially  of  those 
anomalous  or  monstrous  cases  whose  occurrence  is  so  com- 
mon and  difficult  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  Morphology,  or  the  theory  of  vege- 
table metamorphosis. 

This  subject  originated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Syatema  Naturee^  published  in  1759,  in  which 
Lin  nous  thus  expresses  himself: — '  Leaves  are  the  creation 
of  the  present  year,  bracts  of  the  second,  calyx  of  the  thirds 
petals  of  the  /ourih,  stamens  of  the  J(/ih^  and  the  stamens 
are  succeeded  by  the  pistil.    This  is  apparent  from  Ornitho- 

Slums*  luxuriant  and  proliferous  plants,  double  flowers,  and 

In  December,  1760,  those  propositions  were  sustained  by 
Linnaeus  in  a  thesis  called  the  *  Prolepsis  Plantarum.'  He 
commences  by  remarking  that  *  as  soon  as  leaves  have  ex- 
panded themselves  in  spring,  a  bud  is  obser\'able  in  the  axil 
of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  year  advances,  and  in  time 
becomes  manifestly  composed  of  little  scales:  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  fall  off,  but  the  bud  remains,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring  swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  envelones,  and 
becomes  lengihened :  when  its  outer  scales  have  dried  up 
and  fallen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves, 
which  are  separated  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  young 
branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
bosom  a  little  scaly  bud,  which  in  the  following  season  will  also 
be  developed  as  a  branch,  with  other  leaves  and  other  buds. 
Now,  when  we  see  a  tree  adorned  with  leaves,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  its  little  buds,  we  natu- 
rally inquire^of  what  do  these  buds  consist?  Can  it  be  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  each  with  its  budlets,  the  latter  of 
other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or  at  least  as 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed? 
Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  parti- 
cles, and  even  from  fluids  themselves,  that  the  best  eye  may 
in  vain  seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries.  I  shall 
however  endeavour  to  show  that  the  composition  of  buds 
dues  not  extend  further  at  one  time  than  provision  for  six 
years ;  just  as,  among  animals,  we  find  tne  little  Volvox 
globaior  oontaining  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
children, great-grand-children,  and  great-great^grand-chil- 
dren  down  to  the  sixth  generation.' 

The  defects  of  this  t^ry  consisted,  firstly,  in  its  not  ac- 
counting for  the  modifications  of  the  pistil ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  unciful  supposition  that  the  oigans  of  fructification 
are  prepared  six  years  beforehand,  and  that  their  peculiar 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  of  this  development  being 
anticipated  bv  some  unknown  but  ever-acting  cause.  It 
was  tnis  which  probably  caused  the  whole  theory  to  be  ge- 
nerallv  neglected.  It  was  however  maintained  by  Ludwig 
and  Wolff;  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  improved  so 
much  upon  the  speculation  of  Linnieus,  by  rejecting  what 
was  fanciful  and  supplyinf^  to  a  certain  extent  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  pistil,  that  his  paper  in  the  Novi 
Commentarii  Aeademsa  Pttropolitanm  for  1768  would  un- 
doubtedly have  deserved  to  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
a  new  »ra  in  botanical  philosophy  if  it  had  been  known  to 
botanists.  But  aa  it  was  introauced  into  a  paper  upon  the 
formation  of  the  intestines  of  animals^  it  noes  not  appear 


ever  to  have  attracted  attention  until  it  was  discovered  by 
Miquel  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  in  realitv  to  the  celebrated  poet  Gothe  that  the 
honour  justly  belongs  of  having  brought  before  the  worM 
in  a  clear  and  phuosophical  manner  the  doctrine  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  plant  being  reducible  to  the  axis  and  \\% 
appendages,  and  consequently  of  having  proved,  to  use  hbi 
own  words,  that  vegetables  'develop  tnemselves  out  of 
themselves  progressively.'  By  this  means  he  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  laws  of  structure,  and  ef  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  one  thins  and  another  in  different 
tribes  of  plants ;  thus  laying  tne  foundation  of  vegetable 
comparative  anatomy  by  *  establishing  a  principle  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  obeyed  by  millions  of  isolated 
fiMts.' 

A  perfect  plant  consists  of  branches  successively  pro- 
duced out  of  each  other  from  one  common  stock,  and  each 
furnished  with  exactly  the  same  organs  or  appendages  as  lU 
predecessor.  When  the  fructification  is  produoed.  an  altera 
ation  takes  place  in  the  extremity  of  the  fructifying  branch, 
which  is  incapable,  generally  speaking,  of  further  probnga- 
tion ;  but  as  the  branches,  before  they  bore  fhiit,  were  repe- 
titions the  one  of  the  other,  so  are  the  branches  bearing  fruu 
also  repetitions  of  each  other.  If  a  thousand  sterile  or  a 
thousand  fertile  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared 
together,  they  will  be  found  to  be  formed  upon  the  same 
uniform  phin,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  particular. 
Each  branch  is  also,  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable 
of  itself  becoming  a  separate  individual,  as  is  found  by  cut- 
tings,  budding,  grafting,  and  other  horticultural  prooessef. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  what  is  proved  of  one 
branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  elementary  organs  used  l>r 
nature  in  the  construction  of  vegetables  are  essentially  the 
same ;  that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  are  combined, 
however  various  their  modifications,  is  also  uniform ;  tttai 
the  fluids  all  move,  the  secretions  all  take  place,  the  func- 
tions are  all  regulated  upon  one  simple  plan ;  in  short,  that 
all  the  variations  we  see  in  the  vegetable  world  are  governed 
by  a  few  simple  laws,  which,  however  obscurely  they  may  be 
understood  by  us,  evidently  take  efiiect  with  the  inost  per- 
fect uniformity. 

Heuce  it  is  not  only  trtie  that*what  can  be  demonstrated 
of  one  branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  a  particular 
individual,  but  also  that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
principles  that  govern  the  structure  of  one  individual,  %}^ 
also  be  true  of  all  other  individuals.  It  is  particulariy  n^ 
quisite  that  this  should  be  clearly  undeistood  in  order  thai 
a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  proof< 
to  be  adduced  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  morphology. 
Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  with  regard  to  one 
jingle  individual  is  true  of  all  other  individuals :  whatever 
is  proved  with  reference  to  one  organ  is  proved  by  implica- 
tion as  to  the  same  organ  in  all  other  individuals  what- 
soever. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  one  ofgan  being  readily  transformeil 
into  another  organ  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature ;  for  it  does  not  happeti 
that  one  part  assumes  the '  appearance  and  fUnction»  of 
another,  if  they  are  originally  diffcfrent  Thus,  while  the 
functions  of  the  hand  may  be  performed  by  the  feet,  as  we 
know  they  occasionally  are  in  animds,  nothing  leads  the 
heart  to  perform  the  function  or  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  liver,  or  the  liver  of  any  other  organ.  Ill  is  is  one 
of  the  arguments  of  Linn»us, 

The  first  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  a  modification 
of  leaves  are  the  bracts;  these  bodies  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  the  calyx.  Their  nature  is  extremely 
various;  sometimes  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  the  calyx.  In  some  roses,  as  R. 
canina,  they  are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a  leaflet 
now  and  then  is  attached ;  in  other  species,  as  R.  spinoais- 
sima,  they  differ  in  no  respect  fh>m  tlw  other  leaves.  In 
the  tulip  a  bract  is  occasionally  present  upon  the  acape,  a 
little  below  the  flower;  this  is  always  of  a  nature  partalking 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower.  In  Abies  excda  the 
purple  scale-like  bracts  oflen  become  gradually  nanower« 
and  acquire  a  green  colour  like  leaves.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  botanists,  that  bracts  are  distinguishable  lix>ia 
leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in  their  axils;  but  the  inaccu- 
racy of  such  a  distinction  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  caM^ 
In  Polygonum  viviparum,  and  all  viviparous  ^ants,  the 
flowers  themselves  are  converted  into  buds  within  \hm 
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bracts.  There  is  a  bud  in  the  axil  of  every  bract  of  the 
rose.  The  common  daisy  often  bears  buds  m  the  axils  of 
the  bracts  of  its  inTolucre ;  in  irhich  state  it  is  commonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of '  hen  and  chickens.*  In 
the  permanent  monster  called  Muscari  monstrosum  a  small 
cluster  of  branches  coveted  with  minute  imbricated  coloured 
leaves  resembling  bracts  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each  flower. 
Here  all  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  instead  of  remaining 
at  rest  to  perform  their  functions,  are  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  become  organs  of  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  assumo  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  bracts  cannot  be  essentially 
distinguished  from  leaves. 

With  the  calyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ;  it 
forms  what  some  morphologists  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
fructification,  and  with  it  commences  a  new  order  of  leaves, 
namely,  those  of  the  fructification, .said  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  verticillate 
arrangement,  and  by  the  want  of  buds  in  their  axils.   With 
the  leaves  of  the  fruetification  all  power  of  further  increase 
ceases:    the  ener^es  of  the  plant   being  diverted  from 
increasing  the  individual  to  multiplying  the  species.    The 
general  resemblance  of  the  calyx  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
vegetation  is  well  known :  its  green  colour,  and  tendency  to 
develop  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as  it  consists  of  divisions, 
especially  in  double  roses,  is  so  notorious  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on.    In  the  case  of  Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
turn,  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever 
between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  and  those  of  the  stem.  The 
resemblance  however  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem- 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;   but   the   identity  of  the 
calyx  and  bracts  is  usually  more  obvious.    In  dereus  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  no 
one  can  say  where  the  distinction  lies ;  and  in  numberless 
Ericas  the  resemblance  of  the  bracts  and  calyx  is  perfect. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  also  occasionally  gemmifer- 
ous.   A  case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the 
sepals  of  Caltha  palustris  was  serrated  from  the  rest,  and 
furnished  with  a  bud.    And  Du  Petit  Thouars  speaks  of  a 
specimen  of  Brassica  napus  on  which  branches  were  pro- 
duced within  the  cal3rx.    A  monster  of  Herreria  parviilora 
has  been  seen  of  the  same  nature.    (Lindley,  Introduction 
to  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  533.)     From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  from 
bracts,  but  that  there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
former  to  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves.  There 
is  however  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  advert, 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  calyx  and 
leaves;  this  is,  the  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  former. 
Leaves  are  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled ;  and  these 
differences  depend  wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  approximation.    If  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  rightly  con- 
sidered, they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a 
common  axis ;  that  is  to  say,  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thence  continued 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a  spiral  direction.  When 
leaves  become  approximated  by  pairs,  the  spire  is  interrupted, 
and  the  leaves  are  opposite ;  let  the  interruption  be  a  little 
greater,  and  the  leaves  become  ternate ;  and  if  the  inter- 
ruption be  very  considerable,  what  is  called  a  whorl  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  several  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  round  a  common  axis,  as  in  Galium.    Now  a  whorl 
of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  calyx,  only  it 
surrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  terminating  it. 
As  we  know  that  such  approximations  often  take  place  in 
the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion 
of  the  matter  of  vegetation  exists  in  its  greatest  activity, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibilitv  of 
such  an  approximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
system  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of 
vegetation  ceases.    But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
the  fructification  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillate 
position ;  on  the  contrary,  they  occasionally  separate  from 
each  other  and  assume  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  vegetation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leaves.   This 
is  particularly  striking  in  a  very  common  permanent  mon- 
ster of  Lilium  album.  Known  in  the  gardens  by  the  name  of 
the  double  white  lily.  In  this  plant  the  whole  verticillatiou 
of  the  parts  of  fructification  is  destroyed ;  the  axis  is  not 
stopped  by  a  pistil,  but  is  elongated  into  a  stem,  around  I 
vhich  the  white  leaves  of  the  ^yx  are  alternately  imbri- 1 


cated ;  and  in  double  tulips  the  outer  whorl,  representing 
the  calyx,  frequently  loses  its  verticillate  arrangement,  and 
becomes  imbricated  like  the  leaves  of  a  stem.  The  same 
structure  also  occurs  in  the  double  white  Fritillaria  meleo- 
gris.  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  calyx  consists  of 
leaves  in  a  particular  state. 

The  corolla  forms  the  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. It  consists  of  several  divisions,  usually  not  green,  and 
always  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  series  of 
leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  indeed  very  easy  to  distinguish  it;  but  fVom 
which  it  is  so  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  the 
difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  been  one 
of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  botany.  No  limits 
can  be  found  in  Cereus;  the  same  is  true  of  Illicium,  and 
several  similar  plants.  In  all  Liliacese,  Orchidacece,  and 
ZingiberacesD,  the  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  originates 
within  the  other ;  they  are  alike  in  figure,  colour,  texture, 
odour,  and  function.  Whatever  therefore  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  of  the  calyx  is  also  true  of  the  corolla.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  petals  have  actually  reverted  to 
the  state  of  leaves.  In  a  Campanula  Rapunculus,  seen  by 
Roper,  the  corolla  had  become  five  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  calyx ;  the  same  was  found  in  a  Verbascum  pyra- 
midatum,  described  by  Du  Petit  Thouars;  proliferous 
flowers  of  Gkum  and  Rosa,  in  which  the  petals  were  con- 
verted into  leaves,  are  adduced  by  LinnsBus. 

The  third  whorl  or  series  of  fructification  is  occupied  by 
the  stamens.  These  often  consist  of  a  single  row,  equal 
in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  which  they 
are  in  that  case  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers 
with  a  definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous ;  and 
such  as  do  occur  are  to  be  considered  as  wanting  the  outer 
row  of  stamens,  and  developing  the  second  row  instead. 
Thus  in  Primulacese,  in  which  the  stamens  are  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a  second  whorl,  the 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  l^hwenckia  in  the  form  of 
clavate  or  subulate  processes  arising  from  the  sinuses  of 
the  limb.  These  and  similar  processes,  which  are  frur 
from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  are  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice  of  the  corolla, 
glands,  nectary,  cup,  &c.,  are  in  most  cases  metamorphosed 
stamens.  In  Narcissus  the  cup  is  formed  of  three  stamens 
of  the  first  row,  become  petaloid  and  united  at  their  mar- 
gins ;  while  the  six  whicn  fbrm  the  second  and  third  rows 
are  in  their  usual  state  and  within  the  tube.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  frequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
which  then  alternate  with  the  petals ;  secondly,  bv  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  in  double  Narcissi,  particularly  N.  poeti- 
cus,  to  produce  abortive  anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cup ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  genus  Brodiaea  and  its  allies. 
In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the  original  species  consists  of 
three  petaloid  pieces,  not  united  into  a  cup,  as  in  Narcissus, 
but  wholly  separate  from  each  other:  in  Leucocoryne  ixi- 
oides  these  pieces  are  not  petaloid,  but  clavate ;  and  in  Leu* 
cocoryne  odorata  the  species  have  the  same  figure  as  in  L. 
ixioides,  but  almost  constantly  bear  more  or  less  perfect 
anthers,  lliat  the  anthers  are  mere  alterations  of  the  mar- 
gins of  petals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating.  In 
Nympheea  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  In  double  roses  the  precise  nature  of  this 
metamorphosis  is  shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  If  any 
double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  petals 
which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  claw  into  the 
form  of  a  filament,  and  a  distortion  of  the  upper  part,  or 
limb,  also  takes  place ;  the  two  sides  become  membranous, 
and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  anther ;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  lobe  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a  petal,  and  the  half-formed,  mis-shapen  rudiment 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilegia  vulraris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct : 
the  petals  of  that  plant  consist  of  a  long  sessile  purple  horn 
or  bag,  with  a  spreading  margin ;  while  the  stamens  con- 
sist of  a  slender  filament,  bearing  a  small  oblong,  two-celled, 
yellow  anther.  In  single  and  regularly-formed  flowers  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  than  the  petals  and  stamens ;  but 
in  double  flowers  the  transition  is  complete;  the  petals, 
which  first  begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender 
ungues  ;  the  next  contract  their  margin,  and  acquire  a  still 
longer  unguis ;  in  the  next  the  purple  margin  disappears 
entirely ;  two  yellow  lobes  like  the  cells  of  the  anther  take 
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its  place,  and  the  horn,  diminished  in  sixe,  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base,  as  in  the  genuine  petal,  but  from  the 
apex  of  the  now  filiform  unguis.  In  the  last  transition  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully  formed,  and  the  horn  is 
almost  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  the  connective, 
retaining  however  its  purple  colour :  the  next  stage  is  the 
perfect  stamen.  The  conversion  of  stamens  into  ereen 
leaves  is  far  more  uncommon :  this  indeed  verv  rarely  oc- 
curs. It  was  seen  by  Roper  in  the  Campanula  Hapunculus 
already  referred  to ;  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  found  the  sta- 
mens of  Brassica  napus  converted  into  branches  bearing 
vcrticillate  leaves.  In  Plantago  migor  and  Sieversia  mon- 
tana  permanent  instances  are  known  of  a  conversion  of  the 
stameni,  with  sJl  the  other  floral  organs,  into  leaves.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals,  calyx,  and  brae- 
tea),  are  merely  modified  leaves. 

The  disk  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is  of  so  obscure  a 
nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion. In  many  plants  it  consists  of  a  mere  annular  fleshy 
ring  encompassing  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  in  others  it  forms 
a  sort  of  cup,  in  which  the  ovaries  are  enclosed,  as  in  cer- 
tain PoBonies,  and  it  very  freauently  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  hvpogynous  glands  or  scales :  it  is  almost 
always  between  tlie  stamens  and  pistil.  That  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  a  distinct  nature  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
no  existence  in  a  large  number  of  flowers ;  but  if  it  b  not  an 
organ  of  itself,  it  must  be  a  modification  of  something  else, 
and  in  that  view,  from  its  situation,  it  would  be  referrible 
either  to  the  stamens  or  pistil.  It  has  so  little  connection 
with  the  latter,  from  which  it  always  separates  at  maturity, 
that  it  can  scarcely  belong  to  it.  With  the  stamens  it  has 
a  stronger  relation:  it  consists  of  the  same  cellular  sub- 
stance as  the  connective  of  the  anthers,  is  very  often  of  the 
same  colour;  whenever  it  separates  into  what  are  called 
hypogynous  glands  or  scales,  these  always  alternate  with 
the  innermost  series  of  stamens.  In  the  Poeony  the  disk 
may  in  some  measure  be  compared  to  the  inner  row  of 
Bcalea  which  exist  between  the  stamens  aud  pistil  of  the 
nearly-related  genus  Aquilegia.  Dunal  has  noticed  half 
the  disk  of  a  Cistus  bearing  stamens ;  and  a  variety  of  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  of  an  insensible  gradation  f^om  the 
stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  of  the  or^n. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  of  the  fructification  is  the  pistiL 
The  simple  pistil,  that  of  the  pea  for  instance,  consists  of  an 
ovary,  bearing  its  ovules  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  conti- 
guous rows,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a  style, 
which  terminates  in  a  stigma.     If  this  organ  be  further  ex- 
aminefl,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  suture  running  down 
each  edge  from  the  style  to  the  base ;  it  will  be  also  seen 
that  the  ovules  are  attached  to  one  of  these  sutures,  and 
tliat  the  style  is  an  elongation  of  the  other:  further,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary  are  traversed 
by  veins  emanating  from  the  suture  that  terminates  in  the 
iiOlu,  and  that  thei»e  veins  take  a  slightly  ascending  direc- 
tion towardu  the  Kuture  which  bears  the  ovules.    Now  if, 
whirn  the  p<^d  uf  the  pea  is  half  grown,  it  be  laid  open 
thr(;uf(h  the  latter  KUture,  all  these  circumstances  will  at 
that  time  bo  distinctly  visible;  and  if  it  then  be  compared 
wjtli  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
t\ui  suture  that  bears  ovules  answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the 
leaf,  the  suture  without  ovules  to  the  midrib,  and  the  style 
t<^  the  niucro.      Hence  it  might,  without  further  evidence, 
he  NUfipccted  that  the  ovary  is  an  alteration  of  the  leaf;  but 
if  the  mquiry  be  carried  further  in  other  plants,  this  sus- 
picion becomes  converted  into  certainty.    In  the  first  place, 
the  suture  without  ovules,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
midrib,  is  always  external  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  fructi- 
fication, as  would  be  the  case  with  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification.    In  the  next 
place,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  pistil  con- 
verted either  into  petals  or  into  leaves.    Its  change  into 
petals  is  to  be  found  in  numerons  double  flowers,  as  for 
example   double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Rosa   sinensis,  wall- 
Homers,  ranunculuses,  saxifrages,  and  others.    Tiiese  how- 
ever only  show  its  tendency  to  revert  to  petals  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  leaves.    The  cases  of  its  reverting  to  other 
organs  are  much  more  instructive.    In  the  double  Ulex 
Europceus  the  ovary  is  extremely  like  one  of  the  segments 
of  the  calyx;  its  ovuliferous  suture  is  not  closed;  in  the 
room  of  ovules  it  sometimes  bears  little  yello^  processes 
like  miniature  petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what 
'n-uuld  be  the  back  of  the  calyx;  no  style  or  stigma  is  visi- 


ble ;  sometimes  two  of  these  metamorphosed  otaries  are 
present:  in  that  case  the  sutures  which  should  bear  ovules 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  just  as  the  inflexed  margins  of 
two  opposite  leaves  would  be.  In  Kerria  Japonica,  which 
is  only  known  in  our  gardens  in  a  double  state,  the  ovaries 
are  uniformly  little  miniature  leaves,  with  serrated  margins 
corresponding  to  the  ovuliferous  suture  of  the  ovary,  and 
an  eloneatod  point  representing  the  style ;  their  interior  is 
occupied  by  other  smaller  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  roses  than  to  find  the  ovaries  converted  into 
perfect  leaves ;  in  such  cases  the  margins  uniformly  occupy 
the  place  ,of  the  ovuliferous  suture,  and  the  midrib  that  of 
the  sterile  suture.  But  the  most  instructive  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  pistil  being  merely  a  modified  leaf  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  double  cherry  of  the  gardens.  In 
this  plant  the  place  of  the  ovary  is  usually  occupied  b\  a 
leaf  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  branches,  out  much 
smaller:  it  is  folded  together;  its  margins  are  serrated, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  folding,  placed  so  as  to  touch 
each  other ;  and  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  ovuliferous 
suture  of  a  real  pistil.  The  midrib  of  this  leaf  corresponds 
to  the  station  of  the  sterile  suture  of  the  ovary,  and  is  not 
only  lengthened  into  a  process  representing  a  style,  but  u 
actually  terminated  by  a  stigma.  There  is  thus  a  greater 
identity  of  function  between  the  pistil  and  the  other  series 
of  the  fiructification  than  would  at  first  appear  probable. 
The  pistil  is  seldom  indeed  found  converted  into  stamens ; 
but  it  oAcn  takes  upon  itseU  the  form  of  petals,  as  has  hven 
shown  above;  and  although  cases  are  very  rare  of  ^iau]* 
bearine  pollen,  yet  several  instances  are  known  of  ovuKi 
being  home  by  the  stameni.  This  occurs  continually  m 
Sempervivum  tectorum. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  not  only  a  continuous  unin- 
terrupted passage  from  the  leaves  to  the  bracts,  from  hnc  (% 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  corolla,  from  corolla  to  stamens,  and 
from  stamens  to  pistil,  from  which  circumstance  alone  tbo 
origin  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
leaves,  but  that  there  is  also  a  continual  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  them  to  revert  to  the  form  of  a  leaf. 

The  pistil  in  a  state  of  composition  differs  much  in  ap- 
pearance from  its  simple  form.  At  section  76  of  jPm 
Metamorphose  der  Pianzen  of  Gothe,  are  the  follow  mi; 
remarkable  words: — '  Keeping  in  view  the  observations  tbat 
have  now  been  made,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing the  leaf  in  the  seed-vessel,  notwithstanding  the  varial2« 
structure  of  that  part  and  its  peculiar  combinations.  Thus 
the  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown  together  ;it 
its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of  several  leaves  grow  ii 
together ;  and  the  (*ompound  fruit  is  composed  of  sevenl 
leaves  united  round  a  common  centre,  tneir  sides  bcu  j 
opened  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  them,  ai  d 
their  edges  adhering  together.  This  is  obvious  from  cap- 
sules, which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder,  at  which  time  each 
portion  is  a  separate  poa.  It  is  also  shown  by  diflercfU 
species  of  one  genus,  in  which  modifications  exist  of  the 
principle  on  which  their  fruit  is  formed :  for  instance,  tl«? 
capsules  of  Nigella  orientaUs  consist  of  pods  assemMtsi 
round  a  centre,  and  partially  united ;  in  Nigella  damasceni 
their  union  is  complete.' 

As  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  all  the  parts  of  a  flo^ir 
are  merely  modified  leaves,  the  following  propositions  iu::v 
be  stated  to  constitute  the  basis  of  morphology : — 

'  Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bracteolflc,  being  tl:» 
development  of  a  flower-bud,  and  flower-buds  being  ult  >. 
gether  analogous  to  leaf-buds,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  th  ir 
every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bracteoliB»  is  a  mi*u- 
morphosed  branch. 

'And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches,  whit- 
ever  the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branches  with  re* 
spect  to  each  other,  the  same  wUl  be  the  laws  of  the  arran^t  - 
ment  of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

'  In  consequence  of  a  flower  and  its  pedunele  beinc  a 
branch  in  a  particular  state,  the  rudimentary  or  metamor- 
phosed leaves  which  constitute  braetesD,  floral  envelopes,  and 
sexes,  are  subject  to  exactlv  the  same  laws  of  arrangement 
as  regularly  formed  leaves.  (Lindley*s  Outline  ^  the  I^rti 
Principles  qf  Botany,  edit.  2.) 

Therefore  all  theories  of  structure  inconsistent  with  thefv 
propositions  must  be  vicious. 

The  reader  who  would  occupy  himself  further  with  thi« 
curious  subject,  may  consult  Martius's  edition  of  tho 
(Euvres  d* Histoire  Naturelie  de   Gothe,  Ihxi^  1637; 
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MiqueVs  Commmtatio  de  Organwum  in  Vegeiabihbus 
Ortu  et  Metamorphosis  LugcTBat^  1833;  and  Roper*8 
Treatise  De  Orgonii  Pkmtarum. 

Engelmann  fias  moreover  {DeAntMyn  Prodromw)  at- 
tempted to  classify  the  principal  aberrations  from  normal 
structure,  and  has  collected  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  under  the  following  heads : — 

] .  Retrograde  ipetamorphosis  (R^gressus),  when  organs 
assume  the  state  of  some  of  those  on  the  outside  of  them,  as 
when  carpels  change  to  stamens  or  petals,  hypogynous 
scales  to  stamens,  stamens  to  peU|ls  or  sepals,  sepals  to 
ordinary  leayes,  irregular  structure  to  regular,  and  the  like. 
2.  Foliaceous  metamorphosis  {Vire9centia\  when  all  the 
parts  of  a  flower  assume  more  or  less  completely  the  state 
of  leaves.  3.  Disunion  (Dispmctio),  when  the  parts  that 
usually  cohere  are  separated,  as  the  carpels  of  a  syncarpous 
piiitiUum,  the  filaments  of  monadelphous  stamens,  the 
petala  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  &c,  4.  Dislocation  (Apos- 
tiisis) :  in  this  case  the  whorls  of  the  flower  are  broken  up 
by  the  extension  of  the  axis.  $.  Viviparousness  {Dia- 
physis),  when  the  igds  is  not  only  elongated,  but  continues 
to  grow  and  form  new  parts,  as  i^  those  instances  where  one 
flower  grows  firom  within  another.  Andj  finally,  6,  Pro- 
liferousness  {Ecblastasis)^  when  buds  are  developed  In  the 
axils  of  the  floral  organs,  so  as  to  convert  a  simple  flower 
into  a  mass  of  inflorescence.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  instances  are  adduced  in  il^stration  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  work  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  a  collection  of 
curious  or  important  facts. 

METAPHOR  (/uro^opif,  liUurally  *  a  transference*),  a 
figure  of  speech  which  renders  the  subject  of  discourse 
striking,  by  the  aid  of  expressions  primarily  referring  to  other 
objects.  A  common  kind  of  metaphor  is  that  called  person i- 
fication»  where  inanimate  beinga  are  represented  as  endowed 
with  life,  and  even  with  feeling,  reason,  &c.,  as  *  the  fields  do 
laugh  and  sing,' — 'stern  winter.'  If  this  kind  of  metaphor 
spiritualises  the  corporeal,  another  kind,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
bodies the  spiritual  as  '  the  star  of  renown' — '  the  pinnacle 
of  honour,'  and  so  on.  A  third  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
shortened  simile,  two  objects  in  the  same  sphere  being 
brought  together,  only  on  acooimt  of  their  resemblance.  To 
this  kind  belong  such  expressions  as  *  tlie  silver  moon'—'  the 
golden  sun,'  &c.,  where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  *  silver' 
and  '  moon,'  '  gold'  and  '  sun,'  are  connected  merely  on 
account  of  their  obvious  similarity  of  colour  and  brightness. 
The  origin  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  metaphor  is  not  so  appa- 
rent, for  though  they  likewise  express  a  similarity,  yet  the 
sinailarity  of  a  series  of  bodily  objects  to  a  series  of  objects 
merely  of  the  mind,  where  there  can  of  necessity  be  no  sen- 
sible resemblance,  is  a  subject  for  psychological  investiga- 
tion. The  application  of  certain  metaphors,  in  all  languages 
and  among  all  people,  attracted  the  attention  of  Jean  Paul 
Riohter,  who  remarked  that  *  no  nation  called  error,  light, 
or  truth,  darkness.'  If  we  attend  to  the  state  of  language, 
we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  the  commonest  discourse 
is  composed  of  metaphon  of  the  second  kind,  and  that 
nearly  all  words  expressing  mental  states,  operations,  and 
aifections  are  in  fkct  metaphorical.  Thus  we  say  every  day 
'  A  man  of  extended  views'—'  a  man  of  good  capacity,  acute 
judgment,'  &c.,  where  (he  words  *  extended,' '  views,  '  capa- 
tity,'  *  acute,'  evidently  bdonged  originally  to  material  ob- 
jects, but  have  been  applied  to  things  immaterial  by  meta- 
phors. The  circumstance  that  material  objects  are  more  ap- 
parent, that  language  seems  primarily  to  have  them  for  its 
sole  objects,  ana  that  when  a  higher  degree  of  reflection 
brings  with  it  objects  belonging  to  the  mind  alone,  nothing 
is  left  but  to  apply  in  a  new  sense  the  words  already  formed, 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  use  of  these  metaphors  generally. 
But  still  the  fact  that  such  and  such  bodily  attributes  are 
universally  predicated  of  such  and  such  spiritual  objects 
alone,  may  still  fturnish  matter  for  consideration  to  the 
curious  in  psychological  speculation. 

METAPHYSICS,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
books  of  Aristotle  which  followed  his  *  Phvsics,'  and  which 
his  editors  called  '  the  books  alter  the  Physics'  (/ard  rd 
0v4ruca).  In  modern  tim^  the  woid  has  been  variously 
applied,  and  seems  to  aasume  quite  a  distinct  meaning  as 
employed  by  different  authon.  With  the  Germans,  meta- 
physics is  a  science  purely  speoulative,  which  soars  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience.  The  objeota  of  this  science  are 
suTOTsenaual  ideas^  unattainable  by  eixperience,  and  the 
difficulty  of  defining  the  woid  liM  ia  the  circumstance  that 


the  yeiy  knowledge  of  the  ideas  songht  requires  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Ptudy.  Hence  to  one  altogether  unacquainted 
with  speculative  philosophy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  'metaphysies'  as  used  in  this 
sense.  The  very  possibility  of  a  science  beyond  experience 
has  been  denied  by  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  and 
many  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather  be  termea 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  Thus  Kant's 
celebrated  work,  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vemuftft,  is  a  mere 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a  theoretical  science  of  things 
beyond  experience,  which  terminates  with  a  denial  of  sucii 
possibility,  and  hence  some  modern  philosophers  have  con- 
sidered Kant  as  no  metaphysician,  but  as  a  critic  of  the 
mental  fliculties,  whose  labours  were  to  be  the  precursors  of 
a  new  system  of  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
like  Spinoza's  '  Etnics'  is  purely  metaphysical.  Ho  assumes 
the  possibility  of  his  science,  and,  proceeding  ftom  a  number 
of  axioms,  speculates  accordingly.  Those  who  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  metaphysics  deny  even  the  right  to  assume  any 
axioms  as  applicable  to  a  sphere  beyond  experience;  and 
those  who  did  assume  them,  as  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf, 
were  called  by  the  Kantians  dq^matists,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  appellation  of  critics.  The  great  point  to  be  esta- 
blished prior  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  identity,  or 
at  least  the  necessary  concurrence,  of  thought  and  being. 
This  once  established,  speculative  inquiry  may  proceed,  as 
the  results  of  logical  investigation  must  in  such  a  case,  of 
course,  concur  with  the  nature  of  being  itself;  but  the 
sceptics  always  deny  the  right  of  assuming  such  identity 
or  concurrence,  while  on  the  other  hand  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  to  prove  them,  such  as  those  of  harmony 
between  body  and  spirit, — of  the  non-being  of  body  alto- 
gether, except  as  an  afiection  of  spirit,— of  an  absolute 
identity  between  thought  and  being,  &c.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  critical  philosophy,  whidh  assumes 
nothing  but  the '  I*  or  '  ego,'  and  the  laws  of  thought  (Fichte 
deducing  even  the  latter  from  the  axiom, '  I  am  I'),  has 
Descartes  for  its  author,  whose  '  Coeito,  ergo  sum,'  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  modern  systems.    [Descartes.] 

In  England,  the  word  metaphysics  is  usually  applied  to 
denote  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  &om  that 
of  matter.  This  science  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of  mind;  and  as  it  consists 
merely  in  collecting  facts  and  making  inductions  like  any 
other  experimental  science,  its  possibility  is  no  more  ques- 
tionable than  that  of  chemistry  or  electricity.  However, 
Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,*  as  a  denial 
of  any  source  of  knowledge  other  than  experience,  may  be 
put  at  the  side  of  Kant's  '  Critik,'  as  containing  inquiries  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  the  results  be  different;  Berkeley's 
'  Idealism*  may  be  compared  with  the  '  Wisseusohailslehre* 
of  Fichte.  and  the  common-sense  theory  of  Reid  with  the 
views  of  JacobL  The  philosophy  of  mind  as  an  experimental 
science  has  been  chiefly  treated  by  the  modern  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. 

METASTA'SIO,  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Assisi,  afterwards  a  soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and 
finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Rome,  was  enabled,  by  the 
profits  of  his  trade,  to  place  his  son  at  a  little  grammar- 
school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry 
which  so  highly  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Burney,  he 
could  make  verses  on  any  subject,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
siffht  to  see  his  father's  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening, 
after  school  hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a  child. 
During  one  of  these  tuneful  fits,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
critic  Sravina  happened  to  pass  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  by  the  youthful  im- 
proyvisatore.  He  onered  the  young  poet  money,  which  was 
refused  in  a  manner  so  firm,  yet  so  polite,  that  Gravina's 
admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felice  Tra 
passi,  willingly  consented  and  the  next  morning  Pietro 
was  consiffned  to  the  care  of  his  patron,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Metastasio  (Mcrdarcuric,  mutatiOt  a  changing),  a 
term  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  vrishing  rather  that  he  should 
become  an  orator  than  a  poet,  well  knowing  that  the  former 
profession  leads  to  fortune,  and  the  latter,  most  commonly, 
to  empty  ftime.    He  nevertheless  caused  him  to  study  t^a 
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antiant  poata,  in  which  pursuit  his  ardour  and  success  ware 
80  great,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  produced  his 
tngedy  Qiuttino^  written  alter  the  Greek  models.  His 
patron  now  not  only  allowed  but  enoooraj^ed  his  devotion 
to  the  muses;  and  when  Metastasio  bad  reached  his 
•if  hteenth  year*  Gravina  accompanied  him  to  Naples,  that 
he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent  improvvi- 
aatori  of  the  day.  He  became  a  universal  favourite.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocu- 
tion* and  the  expressiveness  of  his  countenance,  were  the 
topics  of  all  conversations.  Still  he  continued  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  to  secure  an  opening  into  tlfe  only  other  road  to 
preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  of  priesthood. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  his  patron 
died,  and  Metastasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affectionate 
son.    By  Gravina*s  will  he  became  sole  possessor  of  all  his 

Eroperty,  oonsistine  of  1 5,000  crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a 
iUle  eatate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  such  was  the 
generosity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the  poet's 
disposition,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  this  propertv  was  the  small  landed 
esUte.  He  now  applied  to  the  law,  and  during  a  whole 
year  was  most  assiauous  in  his  studies  under  Paelietti,  a 
mortal  enemy  to  Uie  muses.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced 
an  EpMaiamittm,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of 
Althau,  who  likewise  prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama 
Endimiong,  Under  tne  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
he  next  produeed  Gii  Orti  Ei^ridi  {the  Garden*  qf  the 
Heeperiaee\  and  then  Angelica^  the  plot  ttom  Ariosto. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  successful,  and  especially 
admired  by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  the 
Romanina,  She  was  the  first  singer  of  her  day,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  Venue  in  the  favoured  opera.  Such 
were  her  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  author,  that  she  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  the  law,  to  take  up  his  abode  under 
her  husband's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his 
energies  and  time  to  the  muses  and  to  friendship.  Feeble 
was  the  struggle  between  Pagliotti  and  the  Romanina:  he 
acceded  to  tlM  tempting  proposal,  and  henceforward 

•  Apollo  bMl  II«*aa  Thofltb  boUov.* 

His  Didone  Abbandtmata  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  female  friend,  to  whom,  it  has  been  surmised,  the  poet 
is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  incidents.  Such 
was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the 
great  Italian  eoroposen  of  that  period,  and  not  only  esta- 
bUhed  the  author's  fame,  but  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary 
recompense.  In  1727  be  accompanied  the  Romanina  to 
Rome,  where  he  produced  hb  Semiramide,  Exio,  Alee- 
eamdro  neW  Indies  Catwe  in  Utica,  and  the  opera  so  well 
known  by  our  English  version  of  it,  Artaeeree,  But  praise 
was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his 
labours  in  the  pope*s  dominions. 

In  the  year  1 72*J  Metastasio  received  an  invitation  horn 
the  court  of  Vienna,  whither  be  repaired,  and  became  the 
»uccesior  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This 
appointment  was  rendered  more  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Zeno  himself,  who  had 
loni;  enioycd  the  office,  and  had  written  a  vast  number  of 
lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  many  of  the  best  that  the 
Iialian  language  can  boast.  [ZxNO.]  The  stipend  assigned 
to  Meta»1aMo  was  considerable  for  that  time— 3000  florins 
wa«  then  a  large  salary ;  and  other  advantaffes  were  added. 
Thu  came  rather  oppirtunely,  for  at  Rome  he  had  suffered 
much  fh>m  the  slendemess  of  his  income,  and  was  often 
indebted  to  his  friend  for  aMistance.  To  her,  when  be 
left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  affairs,  and  deposited  with  her 
a  small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  his  father,  till  he 
could  make  an  arrauKement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
rrr<i*piion  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratif^ini;,  and  pro- 
mttcti  even  thing  tor  tl>e  future,  a  promise  not  disap> 
pmntcd.  Dunntr  the  sucn^vding  three  years,  his  corre* 
spiinilrnre  vith  nis  'inestimable  counsellor  and  fhend* 
amounts  almost  to  an  autobiof^raphv ;  but  in  1734  he  sus- 
tained an  trrepsrable  l«>ss  by  her  oeath,  who  to  the  last 
pr  t\cd  the  sincerity  of  her  atuchmrnt  by  bequeathing  to 
him.  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  whole  of  her 
pn>prrty.  amounting  to  26.000  crowns.  If  ef astasio  howcvcT, 
gUHled  in  thtft  instance,  as  he  was  in  every  other,  by  the 
strirteat  roles  d  honour,  derlinod  to  den  re  any  Dd%-antage 
froA  Iht  will  ao  ganerottsly  made  in  his  &Tour,  and  imme- 


diately transferred  to  the  husband  all  richt  to  tha  rever- 
sionary prooerty.  What  may  have  bean  the  natusa  oT  the 
connection  between  the  poet  and  Signoia  Bulgarini  (or  the 
Romanina),  it  it  now  impossible  to  say.  From  Metaata*>io's 
letter  to  the  htuband  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  aorrow 
expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  which  looks  as  if  tbere 
had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise.  He  says,  *  I  kno  v 
not  how  to  begin  this  letter.  The  tidings  are  so  intolerxtle 
to  me  on  many  accounts,  that  I  can  devise  no  mean*  u> 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  my  sufferings;  therefore  1  trutt 
you  will  not  accuse  me  of  want  of  feeling  if  I  am  uivabU 
to  suggest  to  you  any  consolation  for  your  lose,  as  I  ha^e 
hitherto  been  totally  unequal  to  finding  any  for  ny»c*.(.' 
At  what  ase  the  lady  died  is  unknown,  but  as  Uia  wa»  fint 
singer  at  Genoa  in  1712,  it  ii  likely  that  she  waa  much  the 
senior  of  her  friend. 

Metastasio's  mode  of  life,  fW>m  his  fint  settling  in  Vienna 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  that  of  a  poet  and  man  ^( 
letters,  who  devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  muse*,  to 
general  literature,  and  to  the  conversation  of  persons  more 
or  less  connected  with  his  pursuits.  In  1733  ne  produced. 
among  other  pieces,  L'Olimpiade,  which  the  Italians  d\»- 
tinguish  as  il  divino^  and  hts  very  popular  canxonettn,  Le 
Libertd,  For  the  emperor's  birth-day  in  1734  be  wiole  tl« 
noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe,  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  which  was  set  by  the  Imperial  cointKn«;r, 
Caldara,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  s£tae 
drama  however  was  in  1790  chosen  by  Moiart,  whose  mj^«e 
notes  have  assisted  in  bestowine  on  it  immortality.  It  u 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poet's  operas 
were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piocv  uf 
the  original  music  is  now  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  finind. 
except  perhaps  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

He  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyric  dramas  snd 
oratorios,  and  also  employed  himself  in  the  production  uf 
various  detached  pieces  of  poetry,  till  the  )ear  1740,  whi-n 
the  death  of  the  emperor  brought  on  the  long  and  deva»:£t- 
ing  war  in  Germany,  and  this  led  to  the  closing  of  tt»* 
theatre,  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  labouivd.  He 
now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  blank- vevM-  Cc 
Are  Foetica  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  his  Sati-«t 
and  Epistles,  and  Juvenal*s  third  Satire.  He  likewiae  wr.'V 
notes  on  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  translated  a  portu.i  vi 
Aristotle's  *  Poetic,*  adding  a  very  learned,  luminous,  a  :J 
ingenious  oommentary,  which  appeared  in  print  after  i.* 
decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  for  the  Imp<rul 
city  were  suspende«i,  he  produced  in  1744  Antigomo  Ur 
the  court  of  Dresden,  and  Ipermettra  in  the  same  }<v. 
His  health  however  appears  now  to  have  suffered  from  the 
anzietiea  occasioned  by  the  long  war,  and  be  entortaio<d 
serious  thoughts  of  hastening  back  to  Rome ;  but  the  retura 
of  peace  operated  on  him  like  a  eham;  it  removed  the 
nervous  disease  which  had  hung  on  him,  it  irsCoffed  h^ 
wonted  tranquillitv,  and  in  1751  he  wrote  //  Re  Paeterr  f.r 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court,  bv  whom  it  was  perlbrase^. 
and  the  *  bold  sentiments  on  the  dutv  of  sovereigns,  wl..-h 
he  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  charaeters^  <L 
eoual  honour.  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  to  his  Imperial  patrun^ 
who  could  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  to  the  laureoie 
who  had  the  courage  to  preach  them.'  His  last  drama  va* 
//  Ruggiero,  performed  m  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  mAn>a^« 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

Of  Metastasio's  seven  sacrad  dramas,  or  oratorio^  /  s 
Buehne,  La  Morte  d*Abei,  and  leaeeo  are  best  inon:. . 
but  all  of  them,  Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  pcrfeec  as 
this  kind  of  eomposition  will  allow.  Of  his  rantafas«  1.4 
Primavera^  La  Libertd^  and  La  Batrtenta  are  admi«»  i 
by  all  who  have  any  aa|Oaintanoe  with  Italian  poetry.  H  « 
occasional  short  dramatic  pieees,  8onoeCa»  and  other  mswv*- 
lanies  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  a  eaiaJ*  r^ 
raieonni  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  whence  we  ha^e 
drawn  most  of  our  materials  for  the  foregoing  portion  of  tba 
article.    (Dr.  Bumcy's  Memoire  f^f  Metaetaeto.) 

One  of  the  oceupations  of  the  poet  when  Ikr  advaaerd  -j 
yesra  was  the  preparing  corrected  coniea  for  the  morn  i 
cent  edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Paria  in  1 71M.  Thr* 
may  be  considered  hts  last  labour.  On  the  first  of  .\pr  ^ 
17H2,  he  was  attaeked  bv  svmptomi  of  fi»ver,  alarmsxi|p  a£ 
hts  aire,  and  on  the  TJth  he  expired.  His  remama  «rr« 
depu»iietl  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  Ha 
prupeft).  consisting  of  a  well  ftimished  houaa,  cairiagv.  K.r  , 
many  princely  presents,  an  ample  library,  aod  13«,t«« 
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florins,  bo  beqoeatbed  to  the  ion  of  his 'old  friend  Signor 
Mnrtineti,  vbose  house  was  his  first  abode  in  Germany : 
but  from  this  sum  were  to  be  deducted  20,000  florins  for  each 
of  the  executor's  sisters,  and  30UO  for  each  of  his  younger 
brothers. 

The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Arteaga,  '  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  goddess  Chloris  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  flying 
through  the  air,  scattered  roses  wherever  she  went.'  He 
did  indeed  ornament  and  cast  a  fragrance  on  whatever  he 
touched.  His  reputation  soon  obscured  that  of  Apostolo 
Zeno,  W.  Scblegel  observes,  because,  baring  the  same 
object  in  view,  he  showed  more  flexible  talent,  and  knew 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the 
composer.  A  perfect  purity  of  diction,  adds  the  same  acute 
critic,  a  grace  and  unalloyed  delicacy,  have  rendered  Metas- 
tasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countr}*men,  a  classic  author,  the 
Racine  of  Italy.  He  has  above  all  a  ravishing  softness  in 
his  verses  designed  for  music  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  compressing  in  a  short 
space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching.  It  is  said  of  him, 
by  Schlegel,  that  in  order  not  to  endanger  his  originality, 
he  carefully  abstained  from  reading  the  chefs-d*cBuvre  of 
the  French  stage.  However  this  may  be,  wo  will  add,  that 
in  all  his  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator :  his  style, 
his  chasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.  In  deep 
tragedy  he  could  not  excel ;  he  had  not  the  power  to  wring 
the  heart ;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in 
himself  to  imagine  scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated 
misery ;  but  in  depicting  gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does 
not  pass  the  confines  of  reason,  he  has  no  superior.  He  has 
been  described  as,  par  excellence,  the  poet  of  love,  but  his 
must  passionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the  slightest 
breathing  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exemplary.  In  all  his  works  he  stands  high ;  in  his  operas 
he  is  unrivalled. 

METATARSUS.    [Skeleton.] 

M£T£LL1,  a  distinguished  famdv  of  the  Cscilian  gens 
in  antient  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1.  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  was  sent  when 
preelor  (B.C.  1 48)  into  Macedonia  against  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Romans. 
In  this  war  Andriscus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Metellus.  (Liv.,  Epit,  50  ;  Paus.,  viL  13,  1 ;  Eutrop.,  iv. 
13.) 

In  B.C.  146,  Metellus  defeated  the  Achseans  nearThermo- 
pylsB,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtained  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  EpiL^  52.)  Me- 
tellus, in  his  consulship,  b.c.  143,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
oppose  Viriathus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  jLusitania,  and  had  defeated  successively  the  praetors  Ve- 
tilius  and  Plautius.  Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years, 
and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
command,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  Q.  Pompeius. 
(Liv.,  Ejnt^  52,  53;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  2,  21;  viL  4,  5;  ix.  3, 
7 ;  Appian,  Iber^  76 ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  16.) 

During  the  censorship  of  Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius, 
B.C.  131,  it  was  decreed  that  all  citizens  should  be  obliged 
to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this 
subject  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  Epit,,  59  ;  Suet.,  Octav,,  89.)  We  are  told 
by  Livy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one 
day  from  the  Campus  Martins,  he  was  seized  by  command 
of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  had 
in  his  censorship  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  dragged 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  his  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
life  by  obtaining  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the 
order  of  Attinius.  (Liv.,  JS^'/.,  59;  Plin.,  HieL  Nai,, 
vii.  45.) 

Pliny  refers  to  Metellus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of 
human  happiness.  '  For  besides  the  possession  of  the 
highest  dignities,'  says  Pliny, '  and  having  obtained  a  sur- 
name firom  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  by  four  8ons»  of  whom  one  had  been  pnetor, 
three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and 
one  had  been  censor.'    (Hist.  NcU,f  vii.  45.) 

2.  Quintus  Ciecilius  Metellus  Numidicus  derived  his 
latter  cognomen  or  surname  fi3>m  his  victories  in  Numidia, 
whither  be  was  sent  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  1 09,  in  order  to 
oppose  Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  b.c.  108,  as 
proconsul ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  vear  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius,  who  had  for- 
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merly  been  his  legaitu,  or  lieutenant-general.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  MetuUus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Sallust,  BelL  Jugurih. ;  Veil.,  ii.  1 1 ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  27 ;  Liv., 

Ep.,  65.)      [JUOURTHA.] 

Metellus  was  censor  b.c.  102.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  In  b.c.  100 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  tribune  Saturninus ;  but  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  recalled  from  exile  in  tho 
following  year.    [Marius.] 

3.  Q.  Cscilitts  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party  as  his  father,  and  supported  Sulla 
in  his  contest  with  Marius.  Metellus  received  especial 
marks  of  favour  from  Sulla,  and  was  consul  with  him,  b.c* 
80.  In  B.C.  78  Metellus  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  in  B.C.  72.  From  the  year  76  Pompey  was 
his  colleague  in  the  command;  and  theyiriumphed  together 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  [Sertorius.]  (Veil.,  ii.  30 ;  Eutrop.. 
vi.  5 ;  Plut.,  Pomp,)  Metellus  was  Pontifex  Maximus ;  and 
on  his  death,  b.c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  he  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  Julius  Ceesar. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS  (/ierc;it//t;xui<Ti<:),  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  the  passage  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  forms  a  part  of  the  philosophical  or  religious  belief 
of  many  nations.  The  Hindus  believe  that  the  souls  of 
men  pass  after  death  into  different  bodies,  either  of  men  or 
animals,  unless  an  individual  has  lived  a  most  holy  and  re- 
ligious life;  in  which  case  his  soul  is  absorbed  into  the 
divine  essence.  *The  soul  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
invested  with  a  subtile  frame  consisting  of  elementary  par- 
ticles, the  seed  or  rudiment  of  a  grosser  body.  Departing 
from  that  which  it  occupied,  it  ascends  to  the  moon,  where, 
clothed  with  an  aqueous  form,  it  experiences  the  recom- 
pense of  its  works ;  and  whence  it  returns  to  occupy  a  new 
body  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds.  But  he 
who  has  attained  the  true  knowledge  of  God  does  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  retreat,  but  proceeds  directly  to 
reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied, as  a  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea  merges 
therein  altogether.  His  vital  faculties  and  the  elements  of 
which  his  body  consists  are  absorbed  completely  and  abso- 
lutely; both  name  and  form  cease;  and  he  becomes  im- 
mortal without  parts  or  members.' 

('  Extracts  from  the  Brakma-sutrast  or  Aphorisms  on  tho 
Vedanta  doctrine,  by  B&darftyana,'  translated  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  in  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc,  vol.  ih) 

The  migration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another  also 
formed,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  feature  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  maintained 
by  Plato,  although  there  is  considerable  difliculty  in  ascer- 
taining the  opinions  of  Plato  on  this  subject.  This  doctrine 
was  also  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  reli>;ious  system.  The 
Egyptians,  says  Herodotus  (li.  123),  are  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  decay,  the  soul  passes  from  one  animal  to  another ; 
and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  forms  of  all  animals, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged,  it  again  enters  a  human 
form.  This  period  of  transmigration  is  completed  in  3000 
years.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  both  in  early  times 
and  more  recently,  have  maintained  this  doctrine  and 
claimed  it  as  their  own;  and  though  he  could  mention 
names,  he  declines  to  do  so. 

METEOROLOGY,  in  its  extended  sense,  embraces  all 
physical  causes  which  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or 
are  affected  by  it.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  cold,  dew,  rain,  hail  and  snow,  clouds, 
winds,  aurorsD  boreales,  haloes,  parhelia,  &c.  The  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  (MerfcfpoXoyuca,  i.)  uses  the  term  is  still 
more  extensive,  comprehending,  in  addition  to  what  are  now 
called  meteors,  every  affection  (vd9og)  common  to  the  air 
and  water,  with  the  characters  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  their  affections,  as  winds  and  earthquakes,  and 
everything  incident  to  such  kinds  of  motion. 

Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  probable  extent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  ?  Essen- 
tial as  it  is  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  heat,  and  to  various  modifications  of  light,  the 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  air,  though  composed  of  several  elastic  fluids, 
obeys  the  same  laws  to  which  they  are  individually  sub- 
ject, namely,  its  elasticity  and  density  at  a  given  temperaturo 
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proportional  to  tlra  pratsuro  which  it  ftustaint,  tnd  for 
•wry  i^te^  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  under  a  given 
presftuie  it  expands  ^  of  ita  volume  at  the  temperature 
lero.  Hence  if  its  density  be  represented  by  S  and  its 
temperatun  by  /(in  centigrade  degrees),  its  elastic  force 
will  be  proportional  to  (1  +aO  •  ^  (where  a  represents  the 
decimal  *  00375)  as  well  as  the  pressure  sustained.  Lastly, 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of 
atmosphere,  having  the  portion  pressed  on  as  a  base,  and 
•xtenaing  upwards  to  its  extreme  limit 

Aceonfing  to  Dalton*s  views,  the  various  constituent 
gBses  constituting  the  air  are  not  chemically  combined  by 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  but  only  mechanically  mixed, 
coexisting  in  the  same  space,  and  producing  by  the  sum  of 
their  independent  pressures  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometric  tube  t  an  ingenious  theory,  which  however 
appears  open  to  objections  from  the  known  laws  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  fluids. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  increases  the  elastic  power  of 
air,  and  hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  air  unequally 
heated  is  constantly  disturbed.  The  currents  of  warm  and 
cold  air  change  places,  the  cold  air  moving  to  the  warm 
region,  and  thence,  when  warmed,  repeating  the  course  of 
the  previous  warm  air.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
agent  in  tending  to  equalise  the  mean  temperatures  of 
climates  in  various  latitudes.  Besides,  the  aerial  currents 
are  vehicles  for  the  transfer  of  clouds,  fur  producing  elec- 
trical discharges,  for  clearing  away  malaria,  and  are  turned 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  promote  his  industry  and  extend 
his  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits. 

The  atmosphere,  considered  as  a  transparent  medium, 
has  also  great  effects  on  light  by  its  refractive  power,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  aqueous  masses  it  contains.  Hence 
arises  twilight,  which  mitigates  the  transition  of  day  to 
night,  and  from  the  duration  of  which  it  is  easy  for  the 
astronomer  to  compute  that  altitude  of  the  atmosphere  at 
which  it  ceases  to  act  sensibly  on  light,  either  fh>m  its  total 
absence  or  extreme  tenuity. '  This  altitude  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Again,  by  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmosphere  distant  terrestrial  objects  are 
elevated  to  the  view  when  the  spherical  curvature  of  the 
earth  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  concealment; 
various  optical  illusions,  as  the  mirage,  fota  morgana,  &c., 
are  all  easily  explained  from  the  same  refractive  power 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  temperature.  Bv  this 
medium  sound  is  convoyed  and  odours  are  disseminated ;  the 
clouds  which  float  in  it  soften  the  direct  glare  of  the  solar 
beams,  and  its  aqueous  particles,  fluid  or  frozen,  produce 
the  beautiful  phenomena  of  halos,  rainbows,  false  suns,  &c. 
Its  greater  specific  gravity  elevates  the  balloon,  by  means  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  mav  be 
ascertained,  and  the  barometric  elevation  and  temperature 
observed,  which  furnish  data  for  calculating  the  physical 
limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

IVith  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  extend,  considered 
mathematically  as  a  mass  rotating  round  the  terrestrial  axis 
in  the  same  time ;  secondly,  the  much  narrower  physical 
limits  founded  on  its  nature  as  an  elastic  fluid,  and  having 
rR((ard  to  tho  great  diminution  of  temperature  at  high 
altitudes. 

Any  particle  of  the  revolving  atmosphere  is  acted  otl  by 
two  foic«*ii,  namclv,  gravitv,  which  is  directed  nearly  to  the 
rentre  of  the  earth,  and  tiie  centrifugal  force  produced  by 
rotation,  which  is  directed  according  to  the  line  by  which 
thst  \hiitii  is  orthojrrapliically  projected  on  the  earth's  axis, 
and  itituU  directly  from  that  axis.  The  former  force  varies 
iiivcitcly  as  tho  squaro  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
r«ntre ;  the  latter,  directly  as  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  tho  i^rtli*s  axis.  At  uny  point  taken  in  the  external 
nijifar*  of  the  atini»«ph(fre,  tho  resultant  arising  from  both 
foff-en  mu»t  bo  noriiiul  to  that  surface,  in  order  that  its  form 
may  be  permanent.  At  tho  terrestrial  equator  tho  ratio  of 
th«:%e  two  forc^ii  is  known  ;  as  we  OHcend  in  the  atmosphere 
along  an  equatorail  radius  produced,  gravity  diminishes 
and  centrifugal  force  incrcaies,  both  in  this  instance  being 
dJr«rt| y  op|)OJiit(« :  hence  it  is  ea^y  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  a  pjint  in  that  riidius  where  the  two  forces  are  exactly 
•quttl.  Bttyond  tlint  point  the  centrifugal  force  predomi- 
nates, and  no  pnrticlc  there  situated  could  remain  attached 
»  our  atnio»phnre.  revolving  with  tho  earth  both  in  its 
lurnalaiid  orbitol  motions. 


The  above  pomt  therefore  defines  theextreme  limit  to  which 
it  is  ponibU  fat  our  atmosphere  to  extend,  and  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  85,000  miles  from  the  centre,  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  extend  so  for.  Oth«T 
data  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  actual  extent ;  t  r 
instance,  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  surface  of  ilm 
sea,  and  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  air.  The  figure  of  the  extreme  surrurc- 
can  however  be  determined  from  these  considerations,  nh:t  :i 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles,  anrl  m 
whioh  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  equatorial  in  the  ratio  uf 
2  to  3. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  twilight  indicates  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  rarefoction  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  inconsidemble 
altitude  above  the  earth's  surface,  we  shall  now  coit^i  i^r 
some  of  the  physical  causes  which  demonstrate  that  tho 
actual  limits  of  that  fluid  are  much  more  contracted  than 
the  extreme  possible  limits  given  above. 

Representing  by  p,  9,  and  I  respectively,  the  pressure, 
density,  and  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surfoce  of  (!><• 
earth,  and  by  p',  d',  and  /',  like  quantities  for  a  portion  v( 
air  at  a  certain  elevation,  it  follows  from  the  general  law^ 

,„j.      ,.     P'    (1  +  ^/')  ^'     , 
of  gaseous  bodies  that  -  =  s.     >,  where  fi  represent* 

the  fVactjoh  J^.  Now  the  pressure  meastires  the  elastic  fone 
of  the  aerial  particles:  tnis  elasticity  cannot  become  nei;i- 
tive,  and  ceases  to  exist  when  /?'=  0,  which  may  happ«  'i 
either  because  (1  +  ^  /')  =  0,  or  S'  =  0.  This  last  sup^K.!- 
tion  would  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  matheinit*. 
cal  limits  above  treated  on;  the  former,  to  the  phvsical  lim::s 
depending  on  the  decrease  of  temperature  at  high  altitud<»s. 
hence   the   air  ceases  to  be  an  elastic  fluid  when  f^ 

1           800 
-  g  = 3"  ~ ""  "^^^^  centigrade.    Now  the  law  of  the 

decrement  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  proceeds  in  a  pro- 
gression qukker  than  an  arithmetical,  and  as  the  plane  of 
perpetual  snow  is  at  a  comparatively  small  altitude  in  <.:- 
mates  of  mean  temperature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  from  1  >  n 
to  900  tailes  altitude  would  be  sufficient  to  diminish  th*!> 
temperature  to  the  above  number  of  266''  below  aero.  Even 
if  the  simple  law  p  =  (1  +  /9  <)  ^  was  not  strictly  rig'T.;  .s 
at  such  low  temperatures  as  ->  266°  centigrade,  still  a  ri:- 
minution  of  temperature  for  a  given  density  would  pp*- 
duce  a  diminution  of  elasticitv,  and  scarcely  interfere  Hi;.. 
the  general  conclusion  arrivea  at  from  that  law. 

But  even  limits  thus  obtained  would,  in  all  probability,  he 
still  too  extensive,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ela^tir.} 
should  be  totally  destroyed:  it  is  sufiicieut  that  the  rv:  ..»• 
sive  power  of  two  contiguous  particles  of  air  at  that  ahxt'i;  U 
shall  be  less  than  the  force  of  gravity,  and  if  these  tv  • 
forces  are  equal,  it  will  be  the  extreme  extent  at  which  thv 
air  can  remain  attached  to  the  globe,  leaving  oat  ofr":.- 
sideration  the  centrifugal  force,  which  at  that  altitude  i<  1  .- 
considerable,  and  which  would  itself  tend  to  remove  th  w* 
particles.  Hence  the  limits  become  still  more  contra  %.  ; 
by  this  consideration,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  tL.: 
the  temperature  should  be  as  low  as  -  266^ 

Some  have  imagined  that  planetary  atmospheres  are  <]  .^ 
to  the  attraction  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  on  a  rare  cli^- 
tio  fluid  disseminated  through  space,  but  this  supp^>^,;  > 
will  not  bear  investigation ;  for  putting  aside  the  coum  Ut  *< 
tiort  of  the  extretne  cold  of  the  planetary  spaces,  this  hv  pj- 
thesis  is  not  corroborated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  aM.. . 
spheres  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which  would  then  depen  J  o  1 
their  masses,  and  the  present  total  disappearance  of  tl\: 
satellites  of  Jupiter  behind  their  primary  would  be  o.  .< 
verted  into  an  annular  appearance  round  his  body  at  t^e 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  a  sateUite. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  .  . 
the  atmosphere  is  a  main  source  of  the  vdocitieaond  di:i^*- 
tions  of  Winds,  and  consequentlv  of  the  distribution  f 
climate ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  itself,  havuiL'  :» 
own  distribution  of  heat,  reacts  on  the  atmosphere  and  ( r.^ 
duces  dew,  hoar-frost,  8to.  In  like  manner  the  sea  and  t:  <* 
Polar  fields  of  ice  materially  affbct  the  general  distribut.  .. 
of  heat 

The  general  catises  of  the  temperature  of  the  globe  an* 
the  proper  heat  of  the  earth  and  the  radiation  of  the  sun  : 
their  effects  however  are  greatly  modified  by  vanou^  1.  *-al 
circumstances,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  seas  or  mountains 
and  the  radiaUng  power  of  the  soil,  toother  with  the  cua* 
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ducting  powersof  the  strata  subjaoenito  tbe  particular  piaoea^ 
with  ouier  causes  less  permanent. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  heat  of  the  earth,  ire  observe 
in  any  latitude  that  at  a  depth  vhich  is  small  compared  with 
the  radius  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  is  permanent 
throughout  the  year,  the  effects  of  solar  radiation  being  con- 
fined to  a  superficial  stratum  of  inconsiderable  thickness. 
This  fact  has  been  fully  established  by  long  continued  oV 
scrvations  in  the  cellars  of  tbe  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  by 
observations  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  Scotland  and 
oiher  countries.  If  this  stratum  be  supposed  to  be  stripped 
off,  the  internal  nucleus  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a 
spherical  mass,  arrived  at  a  permanent  state  of  tempera- 
ture in  each  part,  and  subject  at  its  external  surface  to  a 
given  distribution  of  heat,  or  to  a  given  power  of  exterior 
conduetibility.  Tbe  depth  at  which  this  permanence  of 
temperature  occurs  is  different  in  different  latitudes, 
inasmuch  as  the  solar  action  on  tbe  superior  stratum  is 
also  different  on  account  of  tbe  greater  or  less  obliquity  of 
its  rays,  and  lUiewise  on  account  of  tbe  earths  eHiptio  an- 
nual motion.  Thus  we  have  the  following  observed  rela« 
tions  between  the  permaaont  temperatures  and  tbe  eorre- 
spending  latitudes  >— 

•         .         48*.  50 
52*.  40 

The  analytical  equation  Ibr  tba  piopagatioB  of  heat  in 
solids  of  any  form,  iA-^ 

eft""    W "*■(?/  '^ dz'y 

where  v  represents  the  temperature  at  a  point  of  which  tbe 
rectangiular  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z,  and  the  constant  K  de- 
pends on  the  interior  conducting  power,  and  $  is  the  time. 
In  the  case  of  a  sphere  with  a  radius  R,  we  may  place  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  centre,  and  transforming  the 
above  from  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates  (viz.  r,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  9  the  angle  formed  by  the  radius 
vector  with  an  axis,  and  <p  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  0 
to  one  of  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the  angles  necessarily  dis- 
appear from  the  transformed  equation,  and)  it  becomes 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  exterior  permanent  tempera- 
tures were  uniform ;  to  which  we  must  annex  tbe  following 

dv       . 

equation  for  the  surface,-^  +  A  (»  —  a)  =  0,  where  a  re- 
presents the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  contact  with  the 
globe,  and  h  tbe  index  of  exterior  conduetibility  of  the 
globe.  But  in  tbe  case  of  the  earth  both  K  and  A  are  va- 
riable, and  the  former  mi}st  then  be  brought  under  tbe  sign 
of  differentiation.  AAer  there  shall  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  observations  on  the  permanent  interior  tempera* 
turcs  of  the  earth,  the  above  equations  will  be  very  useful 
in  enabling  us  to  calculate  tbe  temperatures  at  depths 
under  the  surface  greater  than  it  is  probable  man  can  ever 
penetrate,  and  they  will  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  nu- 
merous phenomena  which  depend  on  the  internal  heat  of 
various  parts  of  tbe  globe,  as  volcanoes,  thermal  springs. 
&c.  Regarding  tbe  interior  parts  which  are  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  surface  as  in  a  state  of  periyianoot  tempe- 

dv 
rature,  we  should  have  '^'^  0;  when  the  preceding  equa- 
tions admit  of  easy  integration  on  the  supposition  that  K  is 
constant,  and  of  approximate  solutions  on  a  probable  form 
of  the  function  K  when  variable. 

With  respect  to  the  heal  of  the  external  sftratum,  it  is 
principallv  oependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  effect 
of  which  depends  on  the  duration  and  the  obliquity  of  Uie 
solar  rays,  both  of  which  axe  dependent  on  the  deelinadon 
of  the  sun  and  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  integial  taken 
throughout  the  year  depends  therefore  solely  on  the  latitode : 
from  this  integpral  the  calculated  mean  tempemlure  is  de- 
rived, but  differs  in  moat  cases  from  tbe  observed  inasmuch 
as  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air  affects 
unequally  thoaa  plaeea  in  tbe  same  parallel  which  ase  near 
to  or  distant  ftom  tbe  eoastsi  and  the  unequal  Quantity  of 
continent  in  the  northern  and  sonthem  hemiapneNt  pro- 
dnees  a  aimilar  xeanlt  with  napect  lo  them. 


The  direct  beat  of  the  sun  btting  unequally  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
variation  of  climate ;  the  effect  of  its  rays  is  felt  to  a  consi* 
derable  depth  in  the  sea,  but  its  diurnal  action  on  land  is 
sensible  only  for  a  few  inches  in  depth ;  the  annual  action 
however  extends  throughout  the  superior  stratum  of  vari- 
able temperature  above  mentioned.  The  mean  temperature 
of  a  place  is  generally  estimated  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  diurnal  temperatures  during  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  again  taking  the  average  of  these  four  averages. 

As  there  is  a  great  variety  of  temperature  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  cannot  have  a  formula  dependent 
only  on  this  element  to  express  the  heat  of  places  on  conti- 
nents, but  in  the  sea  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in 
this  respect  The  first  approximate  formula  to  that  effect 
which  deserves  the  name,  is  that  given  by  Mayer,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer ;  thouffh  empirical,  it  is  found  to  possess 
considerable  exactness.  If  I  be  the  mean  temperature  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  he  makes  /  =  84  —  52 
sin  'L,  where  L  is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  supposed 
feots  which  evidently  suggested  this  formula  were  the  equa- 
torial mean  temperature  of  84*,  which  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  bo  too  high ;  the  Polar  mean  temperature  of  32*,  or 
the  freezing  point,  which,  from  the  recent  observations  of 
Pairy,  Scocesby,  &c ,  is  now  known  to  be  for  too  great ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  diminution  of  heat  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  must  proceed  according  to  some  even  power  of  the 
latitude  in  order  to  amount  to  the  same  quantity  in  equal  lati- 
tudes north  and  south,  for  which  reason  he  chose  the  leasteven 
positive  power  of  tbe  sine.  However,  since  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  about  three  times  aa 
peat  as  in  the  southern,  the  sohur  beat  accumulates  more 
m  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  is  more  equable  between 
winter  and  summer.  Dr.  Brewster  has  subiitituted  for 
Mayer's  the  formula  ^  =r  81^*50  cos  L^  which  bears  an  ex 
ceedingly  good  comparison  with  observations,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  ?iven  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  it 
for  the  New  World.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  that  tbe 
mean  of  the  errors  of  Mayer*s  and  Brewster's  formulae  for 
ten  places  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea  are  respectively 
+  1**72  and  —'12.  The  temperatures  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  nearly  the  mean  of  the  year,  which  also 
is  found  to  vary  but  little  in  a  considerable  suocession  of 
years.  If  T  be  the  mean  temperature  at  an  altitude  h  in 
feet,  in  a  given  place  where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  sur* 
fece,  to  express  T,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  proposed  the  formula 

T  sz  t ■—,  giving  for  the  extreme  asmospherio 

Ml  +  2T0 
cold  the  temperature  —  200*,  which  is  probably  near  tho 
truth. 

The  names  of  Isotheral,  Isocheimal,  and  Isothermal  lines 
have  been  given  to  lines  passing  through  places  which 
have  equal  mean  summer,  winter,  or  annual  temperatures, 
tbe  two  former  having  contrary  courses,  and  tbe  third  inter- 
mediate. Tbe  difference  of  latitude  between  places  in  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  is  con- 
siderable, as  appears  from  the  following  table  * — 

IratiwrBD} 
line  of 
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32*    {  and 
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or  we  may  average  according  to  latitude  thus: — 

Mean  Temperatore  of 
UMtiidt.  Wnal  of  Old  World. 

30*  .  70-52  •  66-92 

40*  •  63-14  .  54*50 

50*  .  50-90  .  37*94 

60*  •  40*64  •  28  •7S 
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The  mean  temperaturo  in  the  latitude  of  34"  in  different 
continents,  and  at  places  near  the  sea,  is  found  to  vary  but 
little,  thus : — 

Places.  CoQiinents.      Latitadet.    Tenpmtim. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Africa        33°  5l'        66°- 7 

PortJackson. N.Holland  Australia  33^53'        66°- 9 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres         America    34^36'        67°' 5 

The  sea  varies  in  temperature  much  less  than  the  air ; 
the  region  of  warmest  water  extends  about  5^®  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  but  rather  farther  to  tho  south  than  to  the 
north ;  there  appear  to  be  two  points  of  greatest  cold  near 
the  North  pole,  attributable  to  the  different  propagation  of 
heat  in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds  above  remarked.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster supposes  them  to  be  about  80°  of  lat.,  and  situated  in 
96°  E.  and  100°  W.  long. ;  tho  temperature  at  these  points 
appears  to  be  decidedly  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  production  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  The  attractive  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  that  fluid,  though  producing  atmospheric 
tides,  which  have  been  recognised  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, could  only  produce  a  tropical  wind  with  a  velocity  of 
4  miles  per  day,  which  would  be  evidently  inappreciable 
amongst  the  numerous  disturbances  arising  from  tempera- 
ture ;  but  the  heating  action  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
produces  some  well-known  winds  in  the  following  manner. 

On  account  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  heat  from  the 
solar  rays  between  the  tropics,  two  currents  of  air  from  the 
north  and  south  rush  forward  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ra- 
refied air  of  this  region.  Now  since  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
rotation  moves  from  west  to  east,  these  currents  appear  to 
deflect  to  the  west  on  account  of  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude  near  the  equator,  which  have  greater 
radii  than  the  arctic  parallels,  the  apparent  excess  of  motion 
towards  the  west  being  the  excess  of  the  space  described  in 
rotation  by  the  equinoctial  above  that  described  by  the  tro- 
pical and  even  polar  circles ;  the  velocities  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  being  nearly  equal  and  contrary,  produce  no 
sensible  wind,  but  those  parallel  to  it  produce  a  wind 
directly  west  and  enduring,  called  the  '  trade- wind,'  with 
this  exception,  that  the  northern  hemisphere  being  the 
warmer,  the  resultant  is  a  few  degrees  nurth  of  the  equator, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific 
from  Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Indian  seas 
from  Sumatra  to  Zanguebar.  But  when  the  continents 
stretch  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  local  accumulation  of  heat 
being  great,  two  opposite  periodical  winds,  known  by  the 
name  of  monsoons,  are  produced,  approaching  the  north 
tropic  in  summer,  and  the  south  in  winter,  and  blowing  in 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  north-west  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the  rest  of  the 
year :  the  reverse  occurs  south  of  the  equator. 

Now  as  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  tropical  regions,  expel- 
ling the  warm  air  of  that  locality  between  28°  on  each  side, 
the  latter  forms  a  countercurrent,  still  possessing  eouatorial 
velocity,  and  produces  in  both  hemispheres  exceeaing  the 
above  latitude  a  westerly  and  genial  breeze,  which  is  felt 
during  three-quarters  of  the  year  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  from  South  America  to  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope.  On  the  same  principle  the  easterly,  or 
rather  north-easterly  winds  originate  in  the  polar  currents, 
and  are  piercingly  cold  in  general.  The  great  radiation  of 
arid  plains  produces  many  local  winds,  such  as  the  sirocco 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  the  destructive  simoom  of  Arabia, 
&c.,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  general  atmospheric  causes. 

The  meteors  so  frequently  visible  in  summer  and  in  frosty 
weather  have  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
that  most  generally  received  being  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mable gases  in  the  atmosphere :  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  in  the  ignis/atuus,  which,  as  the  writer  has  witnessed, 
will  change  the  direction  of  its  motion  by  the  slight  current 
of  air  produced  by  a  person  walking  towards  it ;  but  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  test  with  great  accuracy  the  gaseous  matters 
which  may  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  asteroids  or  November,  so  well  described  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  have  in  all  probability  an  origin  independent  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  regularity  of  their  appearance 
about  the  16th  of  that  month,  but  having  now  become  sub- 
jects of  curiosity  and  very  general  observation,  we  may  hope 
rre  long  to  learn  something  more  precise  of  their  nature, 
and  to  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  them  more  at 
length. 

Among  subjects  connected  with  meteorology  which  are 


treated  in  separate  articles,  we  may  notice  CtotJo,  Drw, 
Aerolite,  A  ir.  Barometer,  Thermometer,  H  ygrom  bt  kr. 
Mist,  &c.,  to  which  articles  the  reader  is  referred. 

METHODISM,  a  very  memorable  word  in  the  Englj*h 
vocabulary,  as  the  thing  signified  is  also  very  memorable  m 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  of  thai 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  inhabitanU  of  the  British  Isles, 

The  people  of  England  have  been  described  by  foreign 
writers  as  being  beyond  all  other  nations  reliposi^simt, 
or  very  stronglv  devoted  to  religious  thoughts  and  ex»'rciM»«. 
The  successor  Christianity  on  its  introduction  into  this  isitand 
is  one  proof  of  it;  but  still  more  is  tlie  great  encouragement 
given  to  the  religious  orders  and  the  multitude  of  churchot 
which  were  erected  in  the  very  earliest  periods.  A  few  cen- 
turies later,  we  have  the  proof  which  is  afforded  by  the  great 
encouragement  which  the  different  orders  of  friars  recei\  ed, 
who  were  a  species  of  Methodist  preachers  of  the  middle 
ages.  Again,  when  the  system  of  Christian  instruction  and 
edification  as  settled  by  authority  was  in  complete  operation, 
there  were  for  ever  arising  large  and  powerful  bodies  of  people 
who  pressed  for  something  more  exciting,  greater  freedom, 
greater  holiness,  or  greater  labour  in  the  ministers,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  peculiarities,  but  all  exhibiting  that 
part  of  the  national  character  to  which  wj  have  adverted, 
the  being  re/t^'o«t>nmt,  being  men  deeply  impressed  with 
the  important  truths  of  religion,  and  earnest  in  the  desire  to 
please  God,  and  make  their  own  calling  and  election  sure. 

Each  century  seems  to  have  had  its  schism  arising  in  \\%U 
national  characteristic.  In  the  fifteenth  there  were  the 
Lollards,  who  were  easily  put  down  by  the  Church ;  in  ihe 
sixteenth,  the  Gospellers,  who,  having  the  court  with  ihcm, 
brought  about  the  Reformation:  in  the  seventeenth,  \\w 
Puritans,  who  were  for  a  short  time  triumphant,  but  «b'> 
were  finally  reduced  to  the  several  denomin.it  ion ii  of  dis- 
senters still  existing,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Indep^mlmf, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Qtiakers.  In  the  eighteenth  ccntv  rj. 
when  not  only  the  Church  but  the  several  dissenting  hmUv^ 
were  thought  by  many  to  have  lost  much  of  the  t^pirit  nn-l 
fervour  of  religion,  there  arose  the  Methodists,  who,  bein^ 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested,  have  produced,  \f  ithout  hav- 
ing attempted  to  overturn  the  Church,  no  small  change  in  it. 
in  modifying  its  ministrations,  in  calling  back  attention  tn 
the  supposed  doctrines  of  its  founders,  and  in  rousing  it« 
ministers  to  more  strenuous  exertions. 

Methodism  then  designates  the  great  English  schUm  cf 
the  eighteenth  century  differing  little  in  essence  fioni  ti.e 
Puritanism  of  the  century  before.  In  both  cases  it  wa^  the 
desire  of  services  of  a  more  exciting  character  than  «ere 
prcHented  by  ministers  such  as  then  were  the  minister^  ^  (' 
the  Christian  religion  in  England,  and  the  desire  of  a  sjeatrr 
admixture  of  doctrinal  matter  in  the  instruction  whirli  uu^ 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  Evangelicalism  is  a  kind  of  f»rm 
of  Methodism,  but  is  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguished  frt>m 
it  to  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  the  extreme  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  chief 
difference  between  Puritanism  and  Methodism  lies  in  this : 
that  the  Puritans  had  within  their  body  a  much  larger  prc^ 
portion  of  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  that  they  nc\cr 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  their  object  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  an  illiterate  ministry.  In  the  Methodists  of  the  la>t 
century  were  found  not  many  great,  not  many  noble,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  propagation  of  Methodism  were,  t(  tih 
very  few  exceptions,  persons  taken  from  the  lower  cla^&e>  ^f 
society,  men  without  learning  or  attainment,  and  supps>M:  J 
to  be  qualified  for  the  work  chiefly  by  possessing  <)uat)ti<<^ 
which  are  indeed  trulv  valuable  in  a  Christian  teacher,  teal 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  a  famili.iri*T 
with  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Huntinird.  n 
family,  in  the  female  portions  of  it,  took  it  under  ibetr 
patronage,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  ladies  of  rank 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  Methodist  preachrr^ 
But  it  was  not  till  the  present  century  that  Methodism,  .t 
we  may  regard  it  as  identical  with  Evangelicalism,  obtain t  i 
the  countenance  of  many  persons  high  in  rank,  'th.* 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  two  persons,  tlie  U'^ 
Mr.  Wilberforoe  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  \«  v  f 
Methodists  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  in  the  c*V  - 
and  more  common  sense  of  it ;  that  is,  they  continued  • 
the  Church  pleading  for  greater  strictness  of  life  and  grvn'  cr 
xeal  in  the  ministry,  more  energetic  preaching  of  what  they 
regarded  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  ard 
more  assiduous  labour  in  the  clergy;  but  not,  like  Lady 
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Huntingdon,  forming  societies  and  placing  pastors  over 
tbem,  wno  were  to  be  dumenters,  and  not  comprehended  in 
any  way  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Charch. 

It  is  interesting  to  obsenre  the  various  forms  in  which 
Methodism  is  presented.  We  see  it  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  character  of  those  ministers  and  congregations 
which  are  called  Evangelical ;  we  see  it  in  a  large  body  of 
dissenters  now  calling  themselves  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational ;  and  we  see  it  more  strikingly  in  the  various  sects 
which  are  called  the  Methodist  sects,  and  which  are  in  fkct 
80  many  different  classes  of  persons  who  collectively  are 
called  Methodists.  There  are: — 1,  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ;  2,  the  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection; 
3,  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection ;  4,  the  Primitive 
Methodists ;  5,  the  Bible  Christians ;  6,  Protestant  Me- 
thodists; 7,  Association  Methodists;  8,  the  Inghamites. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of  persons,  chiefly  in  Wales, 
calling  themselves  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who  are  not 
included  in  what  is  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection. 

The  year  1729  is  considered  as  the  time  at  which  Me- 
thodism begun.  John  Wesley,  who  is  universally  considered 
as  the  founder,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Oxford,  being 
a  member  of  that  university.  A  brother,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  residing  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
were  a  few  other  young  men  who,  like  them,  were  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  who  formed  a  little  associa- 
tion for  their  common  spiritual  and  religious  improvement. 
They  were  soon  remarked  for  a  greater  strictness  of  life 
and  fur  wearing  more  of  the  form  of  religion  than  was  then 
usual  at  Oxford.  It  is  said  that  these  persons  very  soon 
got  the  name  of  Methodists,  arising  out  of  a  casual  observa- 
tion of  a  member  of  Merton  College,  who  said,  '  Here's  a 
new  sect  of  Methodists  sprung  up;'  but  to  what  set  of 
persons  in  ecclesiastical  or  other  history  he  referred  is  not 
quite  settled.     The  name,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  very  absurd 


one. 


The  Wesleys  were  sons  of  a  country  clergyman  who  re- 
sided on  his  living  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  singu- 
larly rude  and  uninformed.  It  has  not  been  remarked  by 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Wesley  that  his  father  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  conformed  to  the 
Church  early  in  life.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
give  a  biographical  notice  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
This  will  be  given  in  its  more  appropriate  place.  [Wbsley.] 
Under  the  word  Wbitkfibld  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of 
Gcori;e  Whitefield,  another  student  at  Oxford,  who  joined 
the  Wesleys  in  1732,  and  who  had  a  large  share  with  them 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  It  may  suffice  lor 
the  ])resent  to  say  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  instead 
of  following  the  usual  course  of  clergymen,  in  settling  down 
on  livings,  after  studying  in  the  university,  undertook  the 
wider  duty  of  rousing  their  countrymen  generally  to  a 
higher  tone  of  devotional  feeling,  and  to  a  regard  to  the 
dof^trines  of  the  Church,  to  which  there  was  then,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  originally,  and,  aAer  them,  of  Locke,  Addi- 
son, Burnet,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  Whiston,  Peirce,  and  others, 
a  growing  indifference :  men  were  beginning  to  think  that 
the  all-in-all  in  Christianity  was  the  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  every  man  should  receive  according  to  his 
virorks.  Wesley  went  forth  proclaiming  that  he  came  to  call 
men  back  to  o/d  Church  of  England  principles.  This  was 
his  favourite  phrase,  as  appears  by  many  passages  in  his 
journals,  and  this  object  (at  first,  at  least)  was  what  he 
himself  considered  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mission.  What 
he  meant  was  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification 
by  faith,  ft-eedom  of  the  will,  accountability,  and  eternal 
reward  or  suffering ;  Whitefield  added  to  these  the  eternal 
decrees,  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

The  object  of  neither  of  them  was  to  be  founders  of 
sects  out  of  the  Church,  but  to  produce  a  change  within  the 
Church.  It  was  soon  however  manifest  that  their  end 
rould  not  be  attained  by  remaining,  even  outwardly,  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  minis- 
ters. The  doors  of  the  parish  churches  were  soon  closed 
against  them,  and  the  meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters  were 
closed  likewise.  They  then  preached  wherever  a  congrega- 
tion could  bo  gathered  together,  in  rooms  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  preaching  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Apostles*  it  was 


in  rain,  with  a  population  like  the  English,  to  attempt  to 
prevent  tbem  from  making  a  deep  impression.  Such  energy 
of  preaching  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  time  of  the 
old  Puritans.  The  effect  indeed  may  be  described  as  mar- 
vellous. The  cry,  *  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  was 
heard  from  many  voices  wherever  they  had  an  audience ; 
sometimes  this  cry  was  accompanied  by  dreadful  shriekings 
and  fiiintings.  The  accounts  given  by  friends  and  enemies 
are  in  respect  of  this  the  same.  Many  well-meaning  persons 
regarded  it  only  as  a  mischievous  enthusiasm.  By  the  pro- 
fane the  preachers  were  not  un  frequently  assaulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  many  were  soon  found 
ready  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  either  by  forming  into 
societies  persons  convinced  by  them,  and  erecting  chapels 
for  their  assembling  together,  or  by  taking  upon  themselves 
the  ofiice  of  preacher,  and  following  in  the  track  which 
their  masters  had  trod.  There  were  at  the  same  time  a 
few  persons  who  were  ministers  in  the  Church,  and  who  did 
not  leave  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled,  who 
seconded  the  labours  of  these  men.  Such  were  Fletcher, 
Sellon.  Perronett,  Dickinson,  Venn,  Grimshaw,  and  others. 

Whitefield  died  early,  worn  out  by  his  extraordinary 
exertion.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  section  of 
Methodists.  But  the  life  of  Wesley  was  prolonged  to  his 
eighty-seventh  year ;  and  when  he  died,  which  was  in  March, 
1791,  he  had  been  sixty-five  years  in  the  ministry,  and 
fifty-two  years  an  itinerant  preacher ;  he  lived  also  to  see 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  three  hundred  itinerant 
preachers  and  a  thousand  of  what  are  called  local  preachers 
'  raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people,'  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  in  the  societies  under  his  care. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  one  principal  branch  of  Me- 
thodism at  the  time  of  Wesley's  decease.  Some  thought 
that  as  it  had  grown  with  him,  it  would  die  with  him ;  but 
they  were  mistaken.  He  had  provided  (as  far  as  human 
means  go)  for  its  perpetuity  by  binding  up  his  members  in 
a  church,  with  a  frame  and  constitution  as  strong  as  could 
be  given  to  it  by  subordination,  authority,  rules,  common 
interest,  and  the  bond  of  common  property.  Thoroughly 
regardless  of  accumulating  personal  wealth,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  his  societies,  which  had  long  far 
exceeded  the  expenses,  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  the  body 
of  preachers,  in  whom,  as  in  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  he 
vested  it,  whatever  interest  he  had  in  a  multitude  of  chapels 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  a  large  surplus  fund ;  and 
this  property,  it  is  understood,  has  gone  on  year  by  year 
constantly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  exertions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  erection  of  chapels,  schools, 
and  other  buildings,  the  support  of  an  additional  number 
of  preachers,  and  in  missionary  exertions  among  the  people 
not  yet  Christianized. 

It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  formed.  It  met  at  a  chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  it  was 
in  1743  that  the  rules,  which  still  continue  in  force,  were 
drawn  up  for  this  and  other  societies,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Kings  wood,  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Wesley  had  chiefly  laboured 
These  rules  set  forth,  that  the  Methodists  are  a  people  who, 
in  addition  to  the  form  of  Christianity,  seek  the  power  of 
godliness,  and  manifest  it  by  good  works :  the  societies  are 
united,  that  by  counsel,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  they  may 
assist  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  religion. 

We  have  next  to  describe  the  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties and  of  the  general  union  of  them,  forming  the  highly 
important  class  of  Christians  called  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. 

These  societies  are  divided  into  classes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
more  persons,  and  he  that  is  supposed  the  beat  qualified  by 
mental  and  religious  excellency,  is  appointed  the  leader. 
His  duty  is  to  see  his  members  weekly,  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  class,  and  to  take  the  amount  to 
what  is  termed  the '  leader's  meeting,'  that  is^  the  stated 
meetings  of  all  the  leaders  and  the  society  stewards  in  a 
certain  locality,  where  the  society  of  the  place  is  repre 
sented,  and  its  affairs  transacted.  The  society  stewards  take 
the  monies  from  the  leaders,  pay  the  ministers  their  weekly 
stipend,  and  take  the  surplus  to  the  circuit  stewards  at  the 
quarterly  meeting.  In  the  leaders'  meetings  are  stewards 
lor  the  poor  also,  who  at  the  direction  of  the  meeting  give 
to  the  leaders,  for  their  poorer  members,  whatever  funos  may 
be  furnished  by  any  society  and  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  number  of  these  united  societies  lying  around  some  cen  •■ 
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Iral  town  or  large  cbapel  is  known  as  a  circuit  The  villages 
or  chapels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centre  are  regularly  visited 
hy  the  ministers  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing woi'ship,  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties.  In 
the  origin  of  Methodism  these  circuits  included  not  merely 
one  county,  but  sometimes  parts  of  several ;  but  now,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  Methodism,  the  circuits  are  limited  to  adiar 
meter  of  twenty,  ten,  and  in  some  cases  of  fewer  miles.  The 
societies  and  congregations  in  these  circuits  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  ministers  yearly  appointed  by  the  Conference ; 
and  more  especially  to  one  who  is  termed  the  superintendant ; 
generally,  when  compared  with  his  fellow-mintsters  in  the 
same  circuit,  he  is  of  the  longest  standing  in  the  connection, 
but  not  always  so,  as  the  Conference  claims  the  right  of 
ap(K)inting  to  this  office  the  person  whom  it  judges  the  most 
proper.  To  the  superintendant  principally  the  direction  of 
the  other  minigtcrs  is  committed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
local  preachers  also,  who  are  men  in  business  and  only  occa- 
ttional  preachers;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  super- 
intendant has  the  care  of  the  leaders,  stewards,  and,  in  one 
sentence,  the  whole  circuit:  he  is  accountable  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  use  of  the  power  committed  to  him* 

About  the  termination  of  every  quarter,  the  ministers, 
circuit-stewards  (who  are  two  principal  members  in  the 
circuit,  nominated  yearly  by  the  superintendant  and  chosen 
by  the  quarterly  meeting),  society-stewards  from  every  sepa- 
rate society  in  the  circuit,  and  other  leading  friends  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  respective  accounts  of  the 
separate  societies,  and  the  balances,  if  any,  from  the  society- 
stewards,  out  of  which  the  circuit-stewards  pay  the  quarterly 
stipends  of  the  preachers,  balance  all  the  accounts  of  the 
circuit,  and  determine  everything  within  the  province  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  according  to  the  Statutory  Laws  of 
Methodism,  which  are  found  in  the  '  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences.' 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  as  for  example  the  collective 
number  in  any  county,  are  united  and  known  as  a  district 
The  Conference  appoints  one  of  the  ministers  therein,  by 
ballot,  as  the  chairman ;  to  whose  care  its  Mcthodistical  direc* 
tion  is  chiefly  committed.  In  the  month  of  September  in 
every  year  the  superintendants  of  the  circuits  in  the  district, 
and  the  circuit-stewards  of  every  circuit,  are  called  together 
in  some  central  or  convenient  town,  to  arrange  prospectively 
the  financial  afiairs  of  every  circuit  therein,  for  the  coming 
Methodistic  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  amount  that 
the  conncctional  collections  will  be  able  to  allow  to  every 
needy  circuit,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  whatever  may  be  deficient. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  district  as  above,  is  again 
assembled ;  the  ministers  alone  tlie  first  day,  to  examine 
the  moral  character,  Methodistical  orthodoxy,  and  obedience 
of  every  minister  therein ;  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of 
the  circuit-stewards,  they  wind  up  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
circuit  for  the  Methodistic  year,  which  in  May  has  nearly 
expired.  The  result  is  carefully  recorded  in  minutes,  which 
are  authoritatively  required  from  every  chairman  of  every 
district-meeting  at  the  next  Conference. 

At  the  May  district-meeting,  when  the  circuit-stewards 
have  taken  their  departure,  one  of  its  ministers  is  chosen 
by  ballot  as  its  general  representative  at  the  coming  Con- 
ference. Then  the  meeting  determines  how  manv  additional 
ministers  belonging  to  the  district  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  Conference.  The  Conference,  strictly  and  truly,  con- 
sists only  of  one  hundred  preachers,  whose  names  are  in  the 
deed  that  gives  it  a  legal  existence,  but  all  the  preachers 
allowed  to  go  from  the  respective  districts  are  suffered  to  sit 
therein,  and  vote  as  integral  parts  thereof.  At  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Conference,  one  of  its  first  acts  is  the  choosing 
by  ballot  the  president  and  secretary,  who  must  be  of  the 
hundred,  the  legal  Conference.  The  business  which  fol- 
lows comprises  the  supplying  of  the  places  of  those  who  by 
death,  &c.,  have  been  removed,  by  the  hundred,  partly  hy 
ballot  and  partly  by  nomination ;  the  examination  of  the 
character  of  evei7  minister  as  to  his  moral  conduct.  Metho- 
distical orthodoxy,  &c. ;  the  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  several  districts ;  the  appointments  of  the  ministers  for 
the  cominor  year.  Further,  tliey  legislate  for  and  determine 
the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  connection. 

In  Methodism,  the  members  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  roinbters  and  the  people ;  and  each,  if  accused, 
is  tried  at  its  separate  tribunal,  and  by  its  own  peers.  The 
members  are  tried  by  the  leaders'  meeting ;  and  the  ministers 
by  the  ministers  only,  at  a  district-meeting.  If  either  the  mem- 


bers or  ministers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  thoir 
spective  judicatories,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Goofcrence 
the  highest  court  of  Methodism. 

Methodism  furnishes  its  ministers  from  the  members,  who 
first  are  known  as  local  preachers,  and  then  nominated  at 
the  March  quarterly  meeting  as  persons  proper  to  be  recom- 
mended for  examination  at  the  coming  May  districtpmaetiiig 
by  the  ministers  alone.  If  the  churches  in  the  circuit,  by  iheir 
representatives  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  recommend  the 
person  nominated,  he  appears  before  the  district-meeting 
and  undergoes  an  examination  as  to  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianity,  his  Methodistic  orthodoxy,  and 
attachment  to  its  discipline.  If  approved  and  recommendi^ 
by  the  district-meeting,  his  name  is  brought  before  the  next 
(jonference.  If  all  inquiries  hero  are  satisfactorily  met  lie 
is  either  immediately  employed  as  a  probationer,  in  which 
state  he  must  continue  for  four  years,  befi)re  be  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  that  is,  be  ordained  and  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  he  may  be  plarr'i 
on  the  list  of  reser>'e,  and  if  approved,  when  again  exaroind 
by  the  preachers  in  the  London  district  he  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Theological  Institution,  and  by  training  for  some  t«u 
or  three  years,  be  prepared  for  his  work. 

The  doctrinal  test  of  the  Methodists  is  fotmd  in  certain 
volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons,  end  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
doctrines,  next  to  the  being  of  God,  his  perfections,  and 
worship,  are— original  sin,  moral  impotency,  the  sufficiency 
of  grace,  the  atonement,  general  redemption,  justification 
by  faith,  the  witness  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  entire  regenera* 
tion.  good  works  as  the  fruits  thereof,  eternal  life,  and  ever- 
lasting  punishment 

The  disciplinary  test  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, the  statute-books  of  the  Wesleyans.  While  thtf 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Conference  keep  within  ili** 
above  limits,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pulpits,  and  are  beyond 
control.  But  any  departure  from  the  above  will  give  authorit v 
to  the  trustees  of  any  chapel  in  which  un-Methodi^tifMl 
doctrine  is  preached,  to  require  the  chairman  of  that  di^tnrt 
to  summon  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  the  trusteed  «/f 
the  circuit  in  which  the  supposed  transgressor  is  found,  ar  1 
if  at  the  district  meeting  so  constituted  his  delinquency  « 
proved,  he  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  Confer«iire, 
when  the  whole  case  will  be  reviewed,  and  finally  adjudicated. 

While  the  ministers  are  irreproachable,  the  Conferen<'o 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  them  to  all  the  chapels  in  the 
connection  settled  on  the  Conference  plan,  and  this  right 
is  beyond  dispute  or  control ;  but  over  the  property  of  thf 
chapels  the  Conference  has  no  control,  except  it  be  the  givnii; 
or  withholding  permission  to  the  trustees  to  sell,  when  thi» 
is  craved  by  them. 

The  labours  of  Wesley  had  not  been  wholly  confined  t<> 
England.  He  had  made  little  impression  upon  Scotland, 
where  the  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand.  But  in  Ireland  he  had  about 
fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  United  States  there  were  abo..i 
thirty  thousand.  Since  his  decease,  the  prcalence  of  \Ve^- 
leyan  Methodism  in  North  America  has  been  very  ereat, 
the  number  of  members  reported  at  the  Conference  of  lh3s 
being  658,574  under  the  car")  of  the  American  confereniv* ; 
and  14,000  under  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan  Method  i«t 
church  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  by  them 
in  England:— 

Snpcrna- 
Year.  CircniU.     Prea«hexf.   nctArics.         Mombcr*. 

17G7  27  76  I  '22,642 

1777  43  118  —  32,290 

1787  69  176  10  49,946 

1797  106  272  9  81,451 

1807  170  4.31  37  117,054 

1817  297  644  48  190,323 

1827  331  715  77  233,591 

Tlie  number  of  Scotch  members,  in  1927,  was  3653.  In 
1838  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  S96,801, 
which  is  not  half  the  number  reckoned  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  established  foreign  mis- 
sions at  Stockholm ;  in  Germany,  France,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta;  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon;  in  New  Sauth Wales. 
Van  Diemen*s  land,  Newfoundland,  and  tha  Friendly 
Islands ;  in  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Brijtisb  North 
America.    The  number  of  persons  reported  to  th<fe  last  Om* 
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feienee  (1S38)  as  under  th«  care  of  their  foreign  misaion^ 
aries  in  their  Tarioiu  stations  was  66,808. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  state  of  only  one  branch 
of  Methodism,  a  principal  branch  undoubtedly,  or  rather 
the  main  branch,  but  there  are  the  several  branches  besides 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  each  with  chapels,  preach- 
ers, and  numerous  members,  and  most  of  them  having  some 
t^pecial  missionarv  service  for  the  extension  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  Holy  Grospel. 

Some  of  them  have  separated  Arom  the  main  body  of 
Methodists  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  respect 
paid  to  him  has  not  been  so  generally  transferred  to  the 
hundred  ministers,  in  whom  he  vested  the  power  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  community,  as  he  probably  wished  and  ex- 
pected. 

In  1793  great  dissensions  existed  about  the  sacraments, 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  administered  by  the 
ministers,  in  the  chapels,  to  the  members  of  the  society  who 
required  them  as  a  part  of  Christianity.  This  led  to  seces- 
sions at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  In  1795  m an v  influential 
societies  chose  delegates,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference 
then  held  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some 
share  in  the  government  of  Methodism.  This  led  to 
concessions  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion,--the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Methodists. 

With  these  concessions  many  were  not  satisfied,  and,  bein^ 
led  principally  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  they  seceded 
and  formed  the  New  Connection,  a  truly  respectable  body. 
Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  North  Cornwall  district,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Methodists.  The  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  are  sometimes  known  as  Ranters,  originated  in  Staf- 
fordshire :  their  professed  object  is  to  recall  the  Wesleyans  to 
the  antient  spirit  and  fervor  with  which  their  fathers  met  rude 
aud  uncivilised  mobs.  Dissension  in  Leeds  some  ten  years 
since  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  declared 
that  the  Wesleyans  had  violated  their  own  laws  by  the 
erection  of  an  organ  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  that  town, 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  a  leaders^  meeting.  Some  four 
years  since,  the  establishment  of  the  TheologicAl  Institution, 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  contentions  on 
the  rights  of  leaders'  meetings,  gave  existence  to  the  Asso- 
ciation Methodists.  These  are  the  leading  offshoots  from 
the  Wesleyan  body. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  how  Methorlism  appears 
1o  a  person  of  an  acute  and  discerning  mind,  who  is  nut  of 
the  Dody,  may  consult  the  '  Life  of  Wesley,*  by  Robert 
Southey,  a  work  in  which  there  is  much  profound  reflec- 
tion. The  work  has  however  found  little  fovour  in  the  eves 
of  the  Methodists  themselves  ;  and  one  of  their  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  has  published  Observations  upon 
it,  in  which  Dr.  Southey  is  rather  severely  handled.  Other 
Lives  of  Wesley  there  are  by  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke,  Dr. 
Whitehead,  Henry  Moore,  and  by  the  same  Mr.  Watson. 
Dr.  Adam  Clark's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  family'  is  but  a 
poor  and  tasteless  performance.  We  may  mention  also  a 
little  volume  entitled  *A  Miniature  of  Methodism,  or  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Character  of  the  Methodists,'  by  Valentine  Ward,  of  which 
the  sixth  edition  was  published  in  1834.  There  is  also 
'The  Portraiture  of  Methodism,'  by  Joseph  Nightingale, 
and  many  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism 
in  particular  districts.  Those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand Methodism  in  its  genius  and  true  character,  to 
see  its  defects  and  its  excellences,  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  had  to  eontend,  and  the  means  by  which  it  triumphed, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  *  Journal  of  John  Wesley,'  pub- 
lished by  himself,  a  piece  of  autobiography  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  but  especially  of  the  philosophic  observer  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  excitement,  or  of  an  individual,  when  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  by  whatever  impulse,  he  emancipates 
himself  from  those  restraints  which  society  has  endeavoured 
to  impose  (though  such  endeavours  are  but  vain)  upon 
private  judgment  in  affairs  relating  to  religion,  and  private 
religious  thought  and  action. 

METHO'DIUS  and  CYRILLUS,  two  brothers,  the  apos- 
tles of  Christianity  among  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  the  inventorsof  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  were  natives 
of  Salontca  or  Thessalonica  in  Oreeoe.  Methodius  held  a 
high  command  in  the  Greek  army  under  the  emperor 
Michael  III.  Coiistantine,  or  according  to  the  monastic 
name  he  afterwatds  assumed,  Cyrillus,  who  had  been  edu- 
eaied  at  the  eomt  of  Coastantinople,  was  in  holy  ozdersi  and 


was  keeper  of  the  library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  first  sent 
by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  convert  the  Saracens  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  about  the  year 
863  he  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reouest  of  the  princes  Ro- 
tislav,  Swiatopolk,  and  Kozel,  who  had  made  apphcation  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  fell 
upon  Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  the  first  being  selected  on 
account  of  his  knowleage  of  the  Slavonian,  and  the  other 
because  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental  languages. 
Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtful,  some  writers  attributing  it 
to  both  of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some 
to  Methodius,  others  again  to  Cyrillus.  They  translated  the 
Psalter,  the  Gospels,  and  many  other  narts  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Slavonic.  Cyrillus  however  did  not  continue  thqre 
above  four  years  and  a  half,  after  which  he  visited  Bulgaria, 
and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Schlozer  in  871  ;  according  to  others,  in  873.  Mcthofius, 
on  the  contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for 
about  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to 
have  translated  all  the  Scriptures.  None  of  the  original 
manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Slavonic 
version  auopted  by  the  Greek  church  is  derived  immediately 
ttom  that  or  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

METHCNE,  MODON.    [Mkssenia.] 

METIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  born  at  Alkraaar,  a  town  of 
North  Holland,  9th  of  December,  157  J.  His  father,  whose 
name,  according  to  Lalande,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although 
Montucla  calls  him  Peter,  was  a  military  engineer  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  His  skill  contributed  ereatly  to  the 
successful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  besieg^  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son,  who  first 
gave  355 :  113  as  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
to  its  diameter. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclina- 
tions towards  such  pursuits  enabled  him  greatly  to  improve. 
After  studying  law  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Frane- 
ker,  he  passed  into  Germany  and  Denmark,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  T}  cho  Brah6.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  professional  avocations,  until  the  year 
1 598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Franeker.  He  retained  this  appointment  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26th  of  September, 
1 635.  A  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  study  of  alchemy,  but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded 
the  speculations  of  astrologers.  The  following  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  his  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his  'Elogium  Adriani 
Metii,'  printed  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Frane- 
ker:'— 'Doctrina  Sphaerica,*  Franco.,  1598,  8vo.;  *Institu- 
tionum  AstronomiccLrum  Libri  III.*  Ibid.,  1606,  1608,  8vo.; 
•Ariihmetica  et  Geometria  Practica,'  Ibid.,  1611,  4to. ;  *De 
Gemino  Usu  Utriusque  Globi,  Amst.,  16U,  4to. ;  'Praxis 
nova  Geometrica  per  usum  eircini  et  rcgulse  proportionalis,' 
Francq.,1623,  4to.; '  Calendarium  perpetuum  articulis  Digi- 
torum  computandum,' Roterod.,  1627,  8vo.;  •Astrolabium," 
Franeq.,  1627,  4to. ;  '  Opera  omnia  A^tronomica,*  Amst., 
1633,  4to. 

{BiograpMe  UnivenelU;  Montucla,  HUtoire  des  Ma- 
them. ;  Hutton*s  Dictionary.) 

METIUS,  JAMES,  was  a  yohnger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, atid  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  refracting  telescope. 
On  this  point  Montucla  quotes  the  fbllowing  passage  from 
the  'Dioptrics'  of  Descartes,  wherein  the  latter  says,  'It  is 
now  about  thirty  years  since  this  admirable  invention  was 
first  ascribed  to  «lames  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never  stu- 
died the  mathematics,  notwithstanding  that  both  his  father 
and  brother  had  made  them  their  profession.  This  indivi- 
dual, while  one  day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  burning- 
glasses,  after  looking  through  them  singly,  began  to  look 
through  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each  extremity  of  a 
short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and  concave  lens  hap- 
pening to  be  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope 
is  said  to  have  been  constructed.'  (Montucla,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
230.)  The  reputed  date  of  this  discovery  is  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  somewhat  similar  stcry  is  related  of  the  children  of  a 
spectacle-maker  of  Middelburg,  in  Zealand.  There  is  how* 
ever  as  much  or  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery 
took  place  in  England,  more  particularly  when  it  is  te* 
membered  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  observed  In 
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England  by  Harriot  in  16 1 0.  (See  tbe  •  History  of  Optics,' 
hy  Mr.  Barlow,  in  the  Encychptedia  Metropoliiafuu)  Weiss 
adds  {Biog.  Univers,)  that  Metius  guarded  his  secret  with 
such  extreme  caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the 
priest  who  attended  him  could  not  induce  him  to  divulge 
it;  another  story  is  that  be  confided  the  secret  relucUntly 
to'  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  occasion  when  that  prince  ho- 
noured him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  was 
born,  or  that  in  which  be  died.         • 

METON,  METONIC  CYCLE.  The  astronomer  Meton 
was  living  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  87th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  432.  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  lAcedsamonian 
(Xdjtwv),  but  tbe  best  authorities  call  him  a  Leuconian  (X<v- 
Kovuvt),  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  is 
that  the  solstices  which  be  observed  with  Euctemon  are 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  lunar  cycle  which  is  still  preserved  by  tbe  Western 
churches  in  their  computation  of  Easter. 

llie  Metonio  cycle  takes  iU  rise  as  follows:  235  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  are  very  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  If  these 
approximations  were  exact,  all  the  relative  phenomena  of 
tbe  sun  and  moon,  particularly  those  of  eclipses,  would  re- 
commence in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teen years.  There  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  in 
every  cycle.  [Calippus;  Moon;  Period  of  Revolu- 
tion.] 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  b.c.  ;  and  if  the  rec- 
koning bad  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  golden 
number  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  the  year  of  the 
Melonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had  continued  to  be 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  reckoning  however  it 
will  be  found  that  a.d.  1,  which  is  made  tbe  first  year  of  a 
period  of  19  years,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METOPE.    [Basso  RilievoJ 

METO'PIA  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a 
subgenus  of  Pipra, 

METRE  (from  the  Greek  fiiTpov,  metron)  is  that  quality 
of  verse  by  which  it  is  to  the  ear  distinguishable  from  prose. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry ; 
imaginative  thought  being  the  other.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  opinion,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  attri- 
butable  only  to  our  nature  as  men,  by  which  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,  and  consistently 
with  which  we  cannot  consider  imaginative  writing  as  per- 
fect, unless  couched  in  metre. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  antient  and  mo- 
dern metres,  one  bein§{  said  to  depend  on  quantity,  the 
other  on  accent ;  quantity  and  accent  being  further  sup- 
posed to  differ  in  kind.  A  little  reflection  however  will  tend 
to  oonvinoe  us  that  delicacy  of  ear  has  as  much  to  do  with 
tbe  difference  between  antient  and  modem  metres  as  any 
fuicied  change  firom  quantity  into  accent 

The  southern  nations  still  retain  this  delicacy  of  ear,  as 
we  know  from  tbe  marked  difference  in  Italian  between  the 
pronunciation  of  double  and  single  consonants,  a  difference 
to  which  our  language  is  a  stranger  as  far  as  time  is  oon- 
cemed.  Though  toe  see  no  distinction  in  time  between  the 
second  syllable  of  the  words  laborare  and  liberare,  thera  is 
no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  not*  and  with  that  as- 
sumption the  whole  difference  between  accent  and  quantity 
vanishes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  metres.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
metres  differ  from  our  own  in  being  more  numerous,  and 
in  allowing  collocations  of  syllables  (called  feet)  such  as 
we  could  scarcely  feel  to  be  consonant  with  rhythm.  The 
cau3e  of  this  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

Another  grand  distinction  between  antient  and  modem 
metres  is  that  of  rhyme,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
former,  and  which,  until  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  latter.  Antient  and  modern  languages 
both  afford  specimens  of  the  alliterative  measure.  It  may 
be  traced  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  and  was  the  distin- 

fuishiug  peculiaiity  of  the  Angk»-Saxon  verse.  '  Piers 
1ouman*s  Visions'  are  the  best  known  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Those  who  seek  for  further  information  on  the 
iubject  of  English  metres,  particularly  on  peculiarities 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  difliculty  to  the  readers  of 
CbauceTi  will  do  well  to  consult  Bir.  uuest's  *  History  of 


English  Metres.'    Some  observations  by  Coleridge,  pielUed 

to  '  Cbristabel,*  are  also  worth  attention. 

METRIORHYNCHUS,   Dr.  Hermann  von   Meyer's 
name  for  a  genus  of  fossil  GavtaU,  found,  according  to  him. 
in  tbe  lias,  the  Oxford  clay,  at  Honfleur,  and  the  Kiniwc 
ridge  clay  at  Hfivre. 

Example,  Metriorhynchua  Genfrayi  (H.  von  Mc}cr>. 
2nd,  Gavial  de  Honfleur,  Cuv.,  '  Oa.  rose.,'  v.,  pi. :(,  |ip.  1 1« 
and  525 ;  Steneosaurui  rostro-minor,  Geoff. 

METRONOME  (from  furpov,  measure^  and  vofioc,  a  dnw 
iion;  also,  a  song),  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  a  pendu- 
lum, the  point  of  supension  of  which  is  between  the  c  i- 
tremities,  invented,  and  introduced  about  the  year  IbU. 
by  John  Maelzel  (civil  engineer,  and  mechanician  to  thr 
emperor  of  Austria),  for  the  purpose  of  determining  thr 
movement,  t.^.  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  com- 
positions. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  time-measurer,  both  to  composers  and 
performers,  and  for  some  account  of  its  early  use,  see  Chro- 
nometer. 

Of  MaelzeVs  Metronome  there  are  two  kinds.  Tbe  one 
is  a  pendulum  kept  in  motion  by  a  spring  and  wbeelwork. 
and  which  ticks  the  vibrations :— the  other  is  also  a  pen- 
dulum, as  above  described,  but  witliout  any  machinery,  and 
acting  only  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  impulse  given  sliaW 
last.  The  former,  therefore,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  com- 
pUcated  and  expensive ;  the  latter  is  simple  and  cheap. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  and  explains  the  manner  of 
using  this  instrument: — 

*  1.  A  sliding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod  (which  is  gra- 
duated) or  steel  pendulum;  the  higher  up  this  weight  i% 
shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibrations,  and  rice  verMt . 
so  that  when  the  weight  corresponds  with  the  number  Ju 
the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  possible  ;  at  No.  160  tbcy 
will  be  the  quickest. 

*  2.  These  numbers  have  all  reference  to  a  minute  / 
time;  i.e,  when  the  iv^^dight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beau  or 
ticks  will  occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60,  60  beats,  t>r 
seconds  exactly,  in  a  minute;  when  at  100,  100  beats  in  a 
minute,  &c. ;  any  stop-watch,  therefore,  will  show  how  f^- 
Uie  correctness  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 

'  3.  The  doubles  of  the  numbers  of  the  scale  answer  to  s 
precisely  double  degree  of  velocity.    Thus,  if  60  be  the  pn^ 
per  number  for  a  minim,  100  will  be  the  number  for  thf. 
crotchet  in  the  same  movement,  &c.    The  numbers  otuitto«i 
on  the  s<;ale  have  been  found  practically  unnecessary. 

'  4.  The  composer  is  best  able  to  judge,  from  the  nature 
of  his  movement,  whether  to  mark  its  time  by  miuim» 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.  Generally  speaking  it  will  U 
found,  that  in  adagioe  it  is  most  convenient  to  mark  tb« 
time  on  the  Metronome  by  quavers ;  in  andantes  \  \ 
crotchets ;  in  allegros  by  minims,  and  in  prestos  by  w  h  •!< 
bars.  As  often  however  as  the  case  may  admit,  it  is  de«.r- 
able  that  the  pendulum  should  be  made  to  beat  iategr^ 
parts  of  a  bar,  just  as  a  master  would  beat  or  count  the 
time.' 

Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  use  of  this  exoellea: 
instrument,  when  first  introduced ;  but  no  sensible  com- 
poser or  performer  now  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Metronome,  or  of  some  kind  of  pendulum  answeni*^ 
the  same  purpose. 

METROPOLIS.    [Colony,  vol.  vii.,  p.  359.] 

METZ,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Moselle,  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  the  junction  of  tbi 
Seille ;  172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paru.  or 
101  miles  by  the  road  through  Chfiteau-Tbierri,  Ch£Ion»- 
sur-Mame,  and  Verdun ;  in  49°  6'  N.  lat.  and  6°  1 2'  E.  kn- 
gitude. 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it 
was  known  by  the  name  Divodurum,  and  was  the  chiv: 
town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  one  of  the  Belgic  nations.  At  a 
later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  tiation,  Mediomatrici.  f.c 
which,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  was  substituted  the  shorter 
designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis,  whence  the  modern  Mctj. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero« 
A.D.  70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  out- 
break  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius.  (Tacit.,  Histor^  i.  o . 
Divodurum  was  ruined  in  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  unikr 
Attila,  A.O.  462 ;  but  afterwards  became  the  capital  %>( 
Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of 
Meta. 

In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  Meli 
compiehoaded  in  the  kingdom  of  JLoiluuriugia  oc 
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fLoRRAiNE.]    The  grants  of  {be  emperors  to  the  bishops  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  rendered  those  prelates  feudal 
lords  of  tbeir  respective  dioceses,  subject  only  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  emperor ;  and  this  part  of  Lorraine  became 
known  in  history  as  Les  TVois  £v8ch£s, '  the  three  bishop- 
rics.*   Tho  city  of  Metz  was  however  made,  by  the  emperor 
Otho  IL,  u  free  Imperial  city,  with  a  voice  m  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates,  and  of 
coinmg  money.    The  city  became  exceedingly  flourishing, 
being  toe  centre,  apparently,  of  a  great  inland  trade  between 
France  and  Germany;   and  in  a.d.  1444  was  enabled  to 
resist  an  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  and  Ren6  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of 
Lorraine.    The  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation appear  to  have  occasioned  some  troubles  at  Metz ; 
but  the  principles  of  the  reformers  made  such  progress,  that 
A.o.  1 543  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  empire  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  Henri  II.  of  France,  with  whom  the  German 
Protestant  princes  had  formed  an  alliance,  entered  Lorraine 
wiih  an  army,  and  was  admitted  into  Metz  by  the  towns- 
men. A.D.  1552.     In  the  same  year  the  emperor  besieged 
the  place  with  100,000  men ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  made  so  stout  a  defence,  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged,  in  Jan.,   1553,   to  raise  the  siege. 
From  this  time  the  town  remained  under  the  protection  of 
France,  thoueh  the  bishops  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
emperors,  and  received  their  investiture  from  them.    This 
arrangement  lasted  until  1633,  when  the  king  of  France 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Les  Trois  EvSch^s,  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  or  Westphalia, 
A.D.  1648.    The  siege  of  the  town,  subsequent  dissensions, 
and  the  loss  of  its  municipal  freedom,  caused  a  decay  of 
trade  and  population ;   and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tbc  town  numbered  only  22,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  division  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  Metz, 
with  the  rest  of  Les  Trois  £v§ch68,  was  included  in  the 
province  or  military  government  of  Lorraine. 

The  Moselle  and  tne  Seille  are  divided  in  and  near  the 
town  into  several  channels,  enclosing  small  islands,  on  some 
of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland,  the  town  is  built.  Metz 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.    [Horn  Work.] 

There  are  nine  gates  with  drawbridges.  The  interior  of  j 
the  town,  wliich  is  principally  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rivers,  is  m  general  handsome.  The  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved.  The  square  called  'Quarlier 
Coislin,*  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  esplanade  of  tne  citadel  affords  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade. The  square  of  St.  Louis  is  surrounded  with  arcades. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built.  The  cathedral 
is  a  Gothic  building,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  its  architecture:  its  length  is  estimated  at  363  feet 
(probablv  French  feet,  equal  to  about  387  English  feet), 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  at  373  French,  398  English 
feet,  lliore  are  nine  other  churches,  four  nunneries,  a  con- 
sistorial  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
Jews  had  formerly  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town  assigned 
to  them,  which  is  still  distinguished  by  its  dirty  and  narrow 
streets.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  are  those  of 
St.  Simon,  Notre  Dame,  and  St  Vincent,  the  last  distin- 
guished by  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns.  The  town- 
hall,  the  Palais  du  Gouvemement,  built  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  where  the  courts  of  law  sit,  the 
prefect's  ofiice,  the  theatre,  a  building  of  greater  external 
than  internal  beauty  (these  two  last-named  edifices  are  on 
an  island  of  the  Moselle),  the  royal  college  or  high  school, 
the  military  hospital,  avast  building,  the  arsenal,  the  diffeiv 
ent  barracks,  the  building  for  the  school  and  staff  of  the 
artillery,  the  workhouse,  and  the  covered  market,  lately 
erected, — are  among  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice.  There  are  twenty  bridges,  ten  over  the  arms  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  many  over  those  of  the  Seille. 
•  The  population  of  the  town  has  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centur}*.  In 
1741  it  was  30,000:  in  1789,  36,000;  in  1800,  32,000;  in 
1814.  41,000;  in  1831,  44.416  ;  in  1836,  42,793.  The  chief 
branches  of  mann&oture  ore  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  and 
ictuffs,  cotton  yam,  leather  (formerly  the  staple  of  the  place, 
diminished  by  the  oontinuanoe  of  war,  but  now  reviv- 
ing), hats,  especially  military  hats,  braid  trimmings,  and 
embroidery  (in  which  1200  people  are  employed),  starch, 
soap,  beer  (which  is  very  good),  brushes,  pencils,  iron  wares, 
cutlery,  buttons,  jewellery,  docks,  paper-hangings,  and 
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confectionary.  There  are  workshops  connected  with  th« 
arsenal  and  other  military  establishments.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  are  quarries  of  good  limestone,  tile- 
kilns,  beet-root  sugar-houses,  and  other  industrial  esta- 
blishments. Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  navigable  to  Nancy,  many  miles  above  Metz. 
High  roads  communicate  with  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and 
other  places  in  Belgium ;  with  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in 
Giermany ;  and  with  Strasbourg,  Nancv,  and  Paris. 

Metz  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  tne  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  the  department  of  Moselle,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan9on.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale  and  an  Academic  Universitaire,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  embraces  the  departments  of  Ardennes 
and  Moselle.  Here  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  third 
military  division,  including  the  departments  of  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  govern- 
ment offices,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  administrative.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  establishments  connected  with  the  military 
department,  a  royal  practical  school  of  artillery  and  military 
engineering  (the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe), 
regimental  schools  of  artillery  and  engineering,  a  central 
military  pyrotechnic  school,  and  a  miners'  school.  For 
general  or  special  instruction  there  are  the  faculties  con- 
nected with  the  Academic  Universitaire ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and 
art ;  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of 
industry ;  a  philharmonic  society,  free  courses  of  instruction 
or  schools  for  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  public  lectures  on  midwifery 
and  botany,  a  school  of  trade,  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  instruction,  a  departmental  society  for 
medical  science,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
trades,  maintained  by  the  wealthier  Jews  (of  which  nation 
there  are  many  at  Metz)  for  their  poorer  brethren ;  a  mater- 
nity society,  and  a  mont  de  pi6t^,  or  loan  society ;  a  public 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  three  other  libraries,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  departmental  nursery  ground,  and  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy.  Inere  is  a  school  or  schools 
taught  by  the  FrSres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6tienne,  with  a  thou- 
sand pupils. 

The  arrondissement  of  Metx  comprehends  an  area  of  620 
square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  nine  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  218 
communes.  Its  population  in  1831  was  150,840;  in  1836, 
150,811. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  the  remams  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  of  a  stream, 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  to  the  Naumachia,  which 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Seventeen  arches  of 
this  aqueduct  yet  remain.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  of  a  Roman  palace  have  been  also  discovered. 

The  territory  known  as  Le  Pays  Messin  comprehended 
the  territory  immediately  around  the  city,  included  in  the 
diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  which  alone  the 
name  was  in  strictness  applicable,  and  the  lordships  scat- 
tered through  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see.  The  former  is  entirely  and  the  latter 
are  partly  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Moselle; 
some  of  the  lordships  are  in  the  departments  of  Meurthe 
and  Vosges. 

MEUt)ON.    [Seine  et  Oisb.] 

MEULAN.    [Seine  et  Oise.J 

MEULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANQS  VAN  DER,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers, 
an  eminent  battle-painter,  under  whom  he  improved  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession at  Brussels,  it  hap}>ened  that  some  of  his  works 
were  taken  to  Paris,  and  saown  to  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  \nem  that  he  invited  him  to 
Paris  on  very  honourable  and  advantageous  conditions. 
His  talents  as  a  battle-painter  recommended  him  to  Louis 
XIV..  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He 
designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  the 
views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches 
he  composed  the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  king's  successes.  Such  opportunities 
enabled  him  to  attain  that  perfection  in  his  art,  of  which 
his  numerous  works  give  such  evidence.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring,  fteedom  of 
touch,  and  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  No 
painter  excelled  bim  in  designing  the  motions  and  attitudes 
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of  nones;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  Brun,  vliose 
niece  he  married,  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses 
in  his  celebrated  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also  landscapes,  and  other 
subjects,  with  equal  excellence.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Paris ;  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are  preserved  in 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  Cabinet  du  Boi^  there  are  152  engravings  after 
his  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  aee  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was  I.  Van  Huchten- 
burg,  battle-painter  to  Prince  Eugene. 

MEUN.    [LoiRET.] 

MEURSIUS,  JOHN  (the  Latinized  form  of  his  real 
name,  which  was  De  Meurs),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in 
1579.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden;  and 
after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Barneveldt.  [Barnevkldt.]  In 
16 1 U,  Meursius  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1619,  Meursius 
was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  iflustnous  patron ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1625,  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Meursius 
died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1639. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archeeological  subjects,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Lami,  Florence,  1741-63,  12  vols, 
folio.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  principal  works: — 
],  *  Glossarium  Grseco-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614.  2,  Various 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  *  Thesaurus'  of 
GrcDvius.  3,  *  Rerum  Belgicarum  Liber  Primus,'  Leyden, 
1612.     4,  '  Historia  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  that  of  Bas  Rhin,  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  that  of  Vosges,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mouse.  Its 
form  is  compact ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Phalsbourg  to  that  of  Com  mercy 
(Meuse),  70  to  71  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  between 
Pont-aMousson  and  Met2,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mire- 
court  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  2357 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population  in  1831  was  415.568,  in  1836  it  was  424,366, 
showmg  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8798,  or  above  2  per 
cent.,  and  giving  180  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Both 
in  amount  and  density  of  population  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  falls  considerably  short 
of  the  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancy, 
or  Nanci.  the  capital,  is  in  48^  4l'  N.  lat.,  6*^  U'  E.  long., 
1 72  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  204  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chdteau-Thierri,  Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  Vitry- 
sur  Marne,  Bar-le-Duc,  andToul. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  crosses  the  eastern  extremity 
between  Sarrebourg  and  Phalsbourg ;  and  branches  from 
this  mountain  chain,  of  ^adually  diminishing  height,  ex- 
tend over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department.  Near  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  the  mountains  are  intersected 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  frequently  present  picturesque 
scenery.  Amid  the  lower  slopes  are  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Lindre,  Stock,  &c. ;  there  are  also  several  marshes.  The 
western  side  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  hills 
whii'li  bound  on  the  east  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  Between 
thtse  hills  and  the  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Vosges  in  this  department  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red  or  saliferous  sandstone  ana  the  subjacent 
secondary  rocks ;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied 
^y  the  rocks  whicli  inter\'ene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
red  sandstone.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
fora prebend  freestone  for  buildmg,  and  limestone,  which 
are  quarried  in  numerous  places ;  gypsum  is  also  abundant, 
ind  good  marble  is  quarried  near  l4aney.  Various  ores  of 
"on  are  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
forth  while  to  extract  them.  There  are  two  forges  for 
,«ioducing  WTOugbt-iron.    The  most  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  of  which  a  vast  bed  was  discovered  in  1619, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Vic  on  the  Seille,  at  adi^ 
tance  of  rather  more  than  200  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
penetrating  about  100  feet  lower,  five  strata  of  rock-salt 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  neaily  1m) 
feet,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  strata  of  g>pHiiiu 
or  clay.  A  sixth  stratum  has  been  discovered  a  few  fc^t 
below  the  others:  these  strata  have  been  ascertained  to 
have  a  superficial  extent  of  230  square  miles.  Tlie^salt  i^ 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  The  working  of  the  mine  commencrd 
m  1823.  The  cost  of  raising  the  salt  and  breaking  it  small 
is  very  trifling,  about  8f.  to  8«.  6<i.  per  ton.  Tbe  de}&rr- 
ment  has  long  been  known  for  its  brine  springs,  wLk*  i 
have  been  estimated  to  produ<'e  yearly  41,000  to  42,u  >it 
tons:  the  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Se«lla 
at  Dieuze,  Ch&teau  Salins,  and  Moyenvic;  there  are  some 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  Mousson  near  Pont- 
il-Mousson,  and  of  St.  Thi6bault  near  Nancy.  The  com  of 
refining  this  salt  is  nearly  double  that  of  preparing  the 
rock-salt. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  ba^in  of 
the  Moselle:  a  small  portion  at  the  eastern  extremit>, 
which  passes  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vosge%  k 
mcludea  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  indeed  that  ff 
the  Moselle  is  only  a  subdivision,  and  another  small  portion 
on  the  south-western  border  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Meuse. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  department  on  the  south  side,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charmes  (Vosges),  and  flows  north- 
west in  a  rather  circuitous  channel  toToul ;  atToul  it  turn» 
to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  tho 
junction  of  the  Meurthe,  from  which  point  it  flows  north 
by  west  into  the  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  coni^c 
in  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  65  miles,  for  it*  of 
which  (22  according  to  the  government  statement),  \.i. 
from  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  it  is  navigable. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  Meurthe.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  tl« 
western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  several  miles  south-east  of  S' 
Di6  (Vosges),  and  has  a  north-west  course,  enters  this  tlr- 
partment  just  below  the  town  of  Raon  I'Etape  (Vo>gt-si. 
and  flows  north-west  to  Lun^ville,  where  it  rerx'ive^  u  •* 
Vezouze  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  dm-,  n 
the  Mortagne  on  the  left.  Below  Lun^ville  the  river  mak^9 
a  bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  Rosidres,  and  i*-- 
ceiving  the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  its  north-wt'^tt  i 
course,  and  flows  past  Nancy  into  the  Moselle.  Its  vil 
course  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  34* 
in  this  department;  the  navigation,  which  commenc< «  ^c 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber  fr^.  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a  considerable  quai.t*:> 
of  deals  and  firewood  are  sent  down  by  it.  It  is  aubject  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  tie 
falling  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  where  it  liaes. 

The  Madon,  another  considerable  feeder  of  the  Mo<»i<l!c. 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  flows  m:^ 
tbe  Moselle  above  Toul.  Its  source  is  in  tbe  heights  sou*:.- 
west  of  Epinal  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  course  is  above  : 
miles,  about  16  of  wnich  are  in  this  department.  It  r.- 
ceives  the  little  river  Uory.  The  Math,  a  imaJl  strcmu 
waters  the  north-west  part  of  the  department,  and  joins  ii.v 
Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Seille,  a  more  c-  i.- 
siderable  stream,  waters  the  northern  aide  of  the  defxart- 
ment,  and  receives  the  Verbach  and  the  Petite  Seille ;  \ 
joins  the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  adjacent  department  •  f 
Moselle.  The  Sarre,  another  and  more  important  feeder  ^C 
the  Moselle,  rises  in  the  Vosges  and  waters  the  east  sicW  ot 
the  department,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  becomiss  na^.- 
gable.  The  Zom,  which  rises  just  within  tbe  eastefu 
boundarr,  flows  into  the  Rhine;  and  the  Deuil,  «b*rh 
waters  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  system  ^-f 
the  Meuse.  There  is  one  navigable  canal,  that'  of  L<^ 
Salines  de  I'Est  (the  Eastern  Salt-works),  28  to  23  mi!>  ^ 
bng.  It  commences  at  the  little  town  of  Dieiue»  on  tbr 
Seille,  and  runs  north-east  into  the  darre  at  Sarreall^ 
(Moselle) ;  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  this  department. 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  government 
roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  (on  January  1,  li^^r » 
was  261  milea,  viz.  823  in  repair  and  38  out  of  repair.  Tt>e 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nancy  and  Slrasbourc 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  runs  h% 
Toul  to  Nancy,  from  whence  it  is  continued,  first  along  xUm 
valley  of  the  Meurthe  to  LundTille,  and  then  aloog  t^  ef 
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the  Vezouie  to  Blamont,  ftom  which  town  it  runs  north- 
east across  the  Vosges  by  Sarrebourg  and  Phalsbourg  into 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhin.  Another  road  branching  off 
from  this  at  Nancy,  and  rejoining  it  at  Sarrebourg,  runs 
throui;h  Chateau  Salins  and  Moyenvic.  Roads  run  from 
Nancy  along  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  downward  to  Pont-^- 
Mousson  and  Metz  (Moselle),  and  upward  to  Charraes  and 
Epinal  (Vosges),  and  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  to 
Neufchdteau  (Vosges)  and  Langres  (Haute  Marne).  Roads 
lead  from  ChSteau  Salins,  one  to  Metz,  and  another  to  Sar- 
reguemines  (Moselle) ;  from  Pont-^-Mousson  to  Commercy 
(Meuse)  and  Bar-le-Duc  (Meuse),  and  from  Luneville  to 
St.  Di^  (Vosges)  and  Colmar  (Haut  Rhin).  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  Routes  Department  ales  was  (January  1,  1837) 
about  233  miles,  viz.  168  in  good  repair,  42  out  of  repair, 
and  23  unfinished.  The  bye- roads  and  paths  had  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  3000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a  circumstance  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  quantity  of  wood- 
land, and  the  extent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  most  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges 
however  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  very  subject  to 

Sutrid  fevers.  Intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  in  some 
istricts,  and  in  others  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
lar^e  goitres,  with  scurvy  or  rupture. 

About  760,000  acres,  half  the  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough ;  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but 
Iho  produce  in  grain  is  on  the  whole  very  far  above  the 
average  of  France;  in  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, the  produce  is  twice  the  average;  and  in  oats, which 
are  cultivated  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  as  wheat, 
the  produce  is  nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  barley 
the  produce  is  about  equal  to  the  average  of  France;  of  rye 
and  maslin,  or  mixed  corn,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  raised ;  and  of  maize  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota- 
toes are  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Besides  corn  and  potatoes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
colza,  &c.,  for  oil  is  grown ;  also  Hax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
pulse.  A  few  hops  are  grown.  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  vine 
nas  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  vineyards  now 
occupy  above  40,000  acres,  whicn  is  below  the  average  of  the 
departments,  but  the  produce  m  wine  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  wine  is  for  the  most  part  thin  and  poor ; 
some  of  the  growths,  as  the  red  wines  of  Pagny-sous-Preny, 
Thiaucourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonville,  Neuviller,  and  Vic,  are 
ay;reeable  and  delicate.  About  16,000  acres  are  laid  out  in 
orchards,  gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  as  espaliers.  The  i^tone-fruits  are 
chietly  cultivated,  particularly  an  oval  plum  of  excellent 
flavour,  called  the  Ck>etche,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
dried.  The  apricots  of  Nancy  are  m  good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  280,000  acres ;  the  abundance 
of  fuel  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  various  manufactures  of 
the  department. 

There  are  about  180,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
15,000  acres  of  heath  or  common.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average  of  France. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made  in  the  department 
is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Sheep  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  of  a  large  coarse-wooled  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
merous but  small.  The  antient  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
Levant;  they  have  however  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Huriics  are  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  labour. 

Poultry  is  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
and  fuxcs  are  numerous  m  the  woods ;  there  are  also  some 
wild  boars,  roebucks,  and  smaller  game.  Rats,  mice,  field- 
mice,  and  moles  commit  considerable  devastations,  and 
catei-pillars  are  numerous  aud  destructive. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Population.  Com- 

■q.  miles.      1631.  1836.       munm. 

Nancy,  central          .     551  127,944  129,841  187 

Chdteau  Salins,  north  418  69.810  70,287  147 

Luneville,  south        .     468  82,851  84,698  )45 

Sarrebourg,  east       .     461  72,546  75,499  116 

Toul.west       .          .     459  62,417  64,041  119 


2357     415,568     424,366     714 

There  are  29  ouitons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 


In  the  arrondissement  of  Nancvor  Nanci  are— Nancv  (pop. 
in  1831. 29.000  town,  29,783  whole  commune;  in  1836, 31,445 
commune;  lNancy]  ;  Rosidres  (pop.  2463  town,  2507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pop.  3006  town,  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurthe;  Pont-i  Mousson  (pop.  6993 
town,  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moselle;  Harou6,  on 
the  Madon;  V4zelize  (pop.  1742)  on  the  Uory;  and  No- 
meny  on  the  Seille.  At  Rosidres  (still  distinguished  as 
Rosi^res  aux  Salines,  though  the  salt-works  from  which  it 
gained  its  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France ;  there  is  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  horses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  lately  built.  There  are 
mills,  moved  by  water,  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn, 
trimming  manufactories,  and  tan-yards.  Pont-tk  Mousson  is 
on  a  slope  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Moselle  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a  bridge.  There  are  some  good  houses 
in  the  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconveniently  paved 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a  good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  town-hall  is  in 
this  square.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  the 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  the  first 
has  two  towers  resembling  crowns ;  the  second  has  a  portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  earthenware,  especially  artificial  stone, 
much  used  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  flat  roofs,  &c. ;  and 
beet-root  sugar,  of  which  last  there  are  four  factories.  The 
earthenware  is  exported  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  tliat  its  summit  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  There  was  formerly  a  university  at 
Pont  ^-Mousson,  founded  by  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau  Salins  are — Chateau 
Salins  (pop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  1836,  2621),  on  the  Petite 
Seille;  Dieuze  (pop.  3892),  Marsal,  Moyenvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  3119  town,  3186  whole  commune),  on  the  Seille;  Ver- 
ga^ille,  on  the  Verbach,  and  Insmine,  near  the  Albe,  a 
feeder  of  the  Sarre.  Chateau  Salins  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  derived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-springs ;  but 
the  salt'works  have  been  given  up.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  leading  re- 
spectively to  Metz,  Nancy,  Sarreboiurg,  and  Sarreguimines. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  saffron  and  hosiery.  Dieuze  has 
brine-springs,  a  salt-mine,  and  salt-works;  there  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  salt- 
works and  from  rock-salt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  the 
brine-springs  of  Dieuze  for  800  years.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Decern 
Pagi.  There  are  some  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
^tang  or  lake  of  Lindre,  which  is  near  Dieuze. 

Marsal  is  a  fortress ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a  population  of  scarcely  1000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  the  foundation  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  layer  of  brickwork  formed  by  the  Romans. 
Moyenvic  is  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs.  The 
town  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.  Vic  has  also  salt-works. 
The  salt-mine  opened  in  the  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inundated  with  water  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir ; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dieuze. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lun6ville  are — Luneville  (pop. 
in  1831, 12,216  town,  12,341  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [Lunkvillr],  on  the  Vezouze,  very  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meurthe;  Baccarat  (pop.  1670  town,  2809 
whole  commune),  on  the  Meurthe ;  (xerbevillers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne ;  Bayon  on  the  Moselle ;  Einville  on  the 
Sanon ;  Blamont  (pop.  2281)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Badonvil- 
ler  (pop.  1814  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  the  Blette,  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Vezouze.  Baccarat  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  forest.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  France  is  in  this 
little  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  for 
fuel  from  the  Vosges,  and  supplies  a  moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
two  hundred  lathes.  The  artisans  with  their  families  are 
lodged  in  the  establishment,  and  form  a  population  of  600. 
Many  females  in  the  neighbourhood  find  employment  m 
difierent  branches  of  this  manufacture.  Blamont  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town,  where  calico  is  woven  and  printed, 
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leataer  in  considerable  quanfitv  made,  woollen  yarn  apun, 
and  common  iron  good«  and  hardwares  manufactured.  There 
are  manufactories  of  earthenware  and  pottery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Badonviller  has  a  manufactory  of  dies  and 
punches. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg  are — Sarrebourg 
(pop.  in  183 1,2 136  town,  2 1 64  whole  commune;  in  1836,2340 
commune),  Lorquin,  and  Fen65trange8  on  or  near  the  Sarre ; 
and  Lixheim  and  Phalsbourg  (pop.  1981  town,  3529  whole 
commune)  amid  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarrebourg 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Pons 
Saravi,  *  the  bridge  of  the  Saravus  or  Sarre.'  The  towns- 
men  manufacture  cottons,  paper,  cordage,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  ornaments  for  the  fitting  up  of  rooms.  At 
Phalsbourg  fine  liqueurs  are  prepared.  This  little  town, 
which  is  fortified,  and  defends  one  of  the  defiles  the  Vosges, 
was  built  in  1570  by  George  John,  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name,  which  in  its  Ger- 
man form,  Pfalsburg,  means  '  the  town  of  the  Palatine.' 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  fountain  of  admirable 
construction. 

St.  Quirin  (pop.  1523  Tillage,  1960  whole  commune) 
and  Circy  (pop.  1768  village,  2193  whole  commune),  though 
only  villages,  require  notice  for  the  extensive  plate  and 
other  glass  works  established  in  them.  O)loured  glass 
and  mirrors  like  those  of  Niimberg  are  made  here.  St. 
Quirin  is  surrounded  by  vast  forests  which  supply  fuel  to 
its  glass-houses.    At  Cirey  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Toul  are->Toul  (pop.  in  1831, 
7208  town,  7304  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7333  commune) 
and  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle;  Essey  and  Triaucourt  on 
the  Math ;  and  C>)lombey  near  the  Deuil.  Toul  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Tullum  ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  a  Belgic  people.  In  some 
deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  is  called 
Leuci.  The  fortifications,  which  were  commenced  under 
Henri  IV.  and  carried  on  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  been 
lately  repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The 
former  cathedral  is  an  antient  Gothic  building  with  two 
towers  resembling  those  of  the  principal  church  of  Pont-d- 
Mousson.  The  ex-episcopal  palace  is  a  handsome  building. 
Toul  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  There  i«  a  manufactory  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  whiteness,  the  beauty  of  \\s  enamel,  and  the  variety  of 
its  colours,  lliere  are  a  high-school,  an  ajrricultnral  so- 
ciety, and  several  military  establishments.  \Vine  (of  which 
the  surrounding  district  oroduces  abundance^  and  brandy 
are  articles  of  tiade. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  is  of  the  whole  commune,  and  ft>om  the  census 
of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable; 
the  principal  are  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ;  trim- 
mings and  embroidery ;  bats,  salt,  glass,  oil,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  pottery ;  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  oordai^e,  hard- 
wares, liqueurs,  and  some  chemical  productions.  There  are 
bell  and  type  foundries. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nancy,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan- 
9on.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalu  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acadi^mie  Universitaire  of  that  city ;  and  in 
the  third  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Motx.  It  sends  six  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  eighth  in 
France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  sixty-eight  cuuld  reod  and  write; 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  being  only  about 
thirty- nine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  the 
north,  and  the  Leuci  in  the  south.  A  verv  small  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  may  have  been  included  m  the  territory  of 
the  Tribocci,  a  Germanic  people,  who  had  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  Romans  the  Medio- 
matrici and  the  Leuci  were  comprehended  in  the  province 
of  Belgica  Prima,  the  Tribxci  in  that  of  Germania  Prima 
or  Superior.  The  Roman  or  Gallic  towns  within  the  limits 
of  the  department  were  Tullum  (Toul),  the  capital  of  the 
I^uci;  Scar|)ona,  another  town  of  the  Leuci  (near  which 
Jovinus,  a  Roman  general  of  horse,  defeated  the  Allemanni, 
A.D.  366,  and  which  sustained  a  siege  against  Attila),  now 
Scai'conne,  or  Charpagne,  near  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle ; 


and  Decem-pagi,  now  Dieuze,  and  Pons  Saravi,  now  SArr»> 
bourg  (not  Sarrebruck,  as  some  from  the  name  have  sup- 
posed), two  towns  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The  depart n:ent 
was  early  comprehended  in  the  conquests  of  the  Franks. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  given  elsewhere.    [Lorraine.] 

MEUSE,  or  MAAS.    [Rhinb.] 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  the  north-eastern  part  rf 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
the  department  of  Ardennes ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Moselle;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Meurthc; 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Vosges;  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Haute  Marne ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Marne ;  and  uu 
the  north-west  by  that  of  Ardennes.  Its  form  approximatifs 
to  that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north  by 
west  to  south  by  east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moux.  ti 
(Ardennes)  on  the  Mouse,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondrc- 
court  on  the  Ornain,  85  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kevigtn 
on  the  Orne,  to  that  of  Triaucourt  (Mcurthe)  on  the  Math. 
46  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2402  square  miles,  \ih\cU 
is  rather  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departrocntn; 
and  rather  exceeds  the  conjoint  area  of  the  adjacent  Kri:;- 
lish  counties  Hants  and  Berks.  The  population  in  1>M 
was  314,588 ;  in  1836  it  was  317,701 ;  showing  an  increase  in 
five  years  of  3113,  or  about  1  percent.,  and  giving  13'J  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  r.f 
population  it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  and  still  farther  below  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it 

Bar-Ie-Duc,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Ornain,  in  48®  46'  N. 
lat.  and  5**  9'  E.  long.,  126  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  t\irv<t 
line,  or  152  miles  by  the  road  through  Epernay,  Chfiiur..-. 
and  Vitry-sur-Marne. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which  enclose  between  them  i  li«* 
narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  westernmost  of  thcM? 
ranges  separates  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  tie 
Seine;  and  is  known  in  one  part  by  the  name  of  *  the 
heights  of  Argonne.'  A  range  of  hills  branches  off  fn>m 
these  in  the  south  part  of  the  department,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Ligny  and  Bar-leDuc,  separating  the  valley  ut'  tie 
Aire  IVom  that  of  the  Ornain.  The  heights  to  the  east  •  f 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse  separate  it  fh>m  the  basin  of  tl  c 
Moselle. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  district  occupied  by  tho 
rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  tne  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  There  are  numerous  iron-mine^  m 
the  hills,  also  quarries  of  excellent  freestone,  and  va.st  »Ute- 
quarries.  Potters*  earth  and  marl  are  dug ;  and  the  strata 
aflTord  a  variety  of  curious  fossils.  There  were,  in  l>u. 
thirty-six  iron-works  in  the  department,  chiefly  m  the 
southern  part.  There  were  in  these  establishments  tweniw 
eight  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  and  making  pts^-irv  n  - 
and  sixty-seven  forges  for  the  production  of  wrbughi-m.n. 
Charcoal  is  the  fuel  chiefly  employed ;  the  extensive  forxMi« 
of  the  department  aflTord  great  facilities  for  procuring  it  Id 
the  iron -works  of  Abainville  near  Commercy  coal  is  used. 

The  central  valley  which  traverses  the  department  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
department,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse;  i»htch  nver 
enters  the  department  about  38  miles  from  its  source  ard 
tlows  north-north-west  through  the  central  valley  95  io  low 
miles,  past  Commercy,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  and 
Stenay,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Verdun.  Tlie  Meuse  receives  scarcely  a..r 
tributaries  in  this  department.  The  Othain  and  the  \a>\*^  n 
(with  its  feeder  the  Tinte),  which  water  the  north-eastera 
parts,  fall  into  theChiers,  a  tributary  which  flows  acruss  t^t 
north  extremity  of  this  department  and  joins  the  Meuse  »u 
the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin  <>f 
the  Moselle,  a  subdivision  of  the  great  Rhenish  basin :  aiui 
is  watered  by  the  Ornes,  the  Longeau,  the  Yron,  the  Math« 
and  other  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Moselle. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  baMr. 
of  the  Seme.  The  Aire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  rises  i?i 
the  south  part  and  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Meuse,  abi^ut 
50  miles  past  Clermont-en-Argnnne  and  Varennea,  into  tl  .- 
department  of  Ardennes.  The  Aisne  itself  ha.s  it^aour-e 
and  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  the  department.  Th« 
Ornain,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  tt<» 
Orne,  enters  the  department  on  the  south  and  flows  nort  u- 
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w«it,  50  miles  past  Gondreoourt,  Ligny»  and  Bar-1e-Duc, 
into  the  department  of  Marne.  The  8aulx,  a  feeder  of  the 
On.%  also  waters  this  part 

There  are  several  6tangs,  or  pools,  in  the  department, 
especially  in  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  most  considerable,  which  is  about  two  or 
three  miles  long,  and  in  one  part  nearly  two  miles  broad,  is 
near  the  village  of  Woel.    The  river  Yron  flows  through  it. 

The  navigatbn  of  the  Meuse  within  this  department  is 
given  in  the  official  statements  at  53  miles ;  there  are  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  had  in  1 837 
an  aggregate  length  of  317  miles,  of  which  the  whole,  ex- 
cepting 5  or  6  miles,  were  in  good  repair.  The  principal 
roads  are  those  from  Poris  by  Ch^ons-sur-Mame  (Marne) 
to  Metz  (Moselle) ;  and  from  thence  to  Mayence  and  Frank- 
fort in  Germany ;  and  from  Paris,  also  by  Chalons  to  Nancy 
(Meurthe)  and  Strasbourg  (Bas  Rhin).  These  roads  both 
cross  the  department  from  west  to  east,  the  former  in  the 
northern  part,  through  Clermont-en-Argonne  and  Verdun ; 
the  latter  in  the  southern  part,  through  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Lip^ny.  The  road  from  Paris  by  Longwy  (Moselle)  to 
Luxembourg  iu  Belgium,  and  Treves  and  Coblentz  in  Ger- 
many, branches  off  from  the  Metz  road  at  Verdun,  and  runs 
north-eastward  through  E tain.  A  road  from  Dijon  (Cdte 
d*Or),  Langres  (Haute  Marne),  and  Neufchdteau  (Vos- 
ges),  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  by  Commercy,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  Verdun,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
so  into  Belgium ;  with  a  branch  from  between  Neufchdteau 
and  Commercy,  to  Ligny  and  Bar-le-Duc  A  road  from 
Troyes  (Aube)  to  Nancy  (Meurthe)  cro&ies  the  southern 
part  of  the  department. 

The  Routes  D6partemen tales  had  at  the  same  time  an 
a>;gregate  length  of  170  miles;  of  which  the  whole  (except 
about  20  miles)  was  in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  had  an  extension  of  above  6000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  cold  (especially  on  the 
higher  lands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation) 
and  moist,  but  it  is  considered  healthy.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides  is  very  fertile :  a  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam.  About  840,000  acres,  rather 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  department,  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats:  that  of  barlev  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  produce  of  tne  French 
departments ;  that  of  oats  is  above  the  average,  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  horses  reared,  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department.  But  little  rye  and  maslin,  or 
mixed  corn,  is  grown  ;  and  neither  maize  nor  buckwheat  is 
at  all  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  also  rape-seed  for  oil,  flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  gooseberries.  Orchards  and 
gardens  occupy  above  18.000  acres.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  35,000  acres,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  department.  The  wines  are  in  general  of  good  quality, 
especially  the  red  wines  of  Bar  le-Duc  The  woodlands 
occupy  from  340,000  to  350,000  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  belong  to  the  state,  about  220,000  to  the 
communes  and  to  the  public  establishments;  the  rest  is 
private  property.  The  chief  forest  trees  arc  the  oak,  beech, 
and  elm.  The  timber  and  firewood  supply  the  wants  of  the 
department,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  and  the  departments  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine. 

There  are  about  124,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  and  30,000  acres  of 
heath  or  other  open  pasture.  A  great  number  of  horses  of 
a  small  breed  are  reared ;  the  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment may  be  estimated  at  more  than  60,000,  above  twice 
the  average  number  in  the  other  departments.  They  are 
employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  oxen,  in  nearly  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  eoual 
to  the  average  of  the  departments,  viz.  about  80,000.  The 
diiiry  is  much  attended  to ;  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
cheese,  which  resembles  that  of  Gruydre.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  not  great;  the  breeds  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  with  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
There  are  some  pigs  reared,  and  a  few  goats ;  poultry  is 
abundant.  The  forests  contain  wild  boars  and  roebucks; 
and  small  game  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  great 
number  of  red-breasts  are  taken  every  winter.  The  rivers 
and  pools  furnish  plenty  of  fish,  especially  the  pike,  perch, 
lottcht  salmon-trout,  and  cray-flsh. 


The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Population  in  No.  of 

■q.  Miles.  1831.  1836.    Communes. 

Bar-le-Duc,         S.W.       569  82,134         80,962      128 

Commercy,        S.B.         755  84,610        86,013      181 

Montm^dy,         N.  498  66,947         68,495      131 

Verdun,         Central.      580  80,897        82,241      149 


2402       314,588       317.701       589 

It  is  subdivided  into  28  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  are— Bar-le-Due 
(pop.  in  1831, 12,496)  [Bar],  Lijfny  (pop.  3212),  and  llevigny 
(pop.  1598),  on  the  Ornain;  Vaubecourt,' on  the  Aisne; 
Beauzce,  on  the  Aire ;  and  Ancerville  (pop.  2239)  near  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department  Ligny,  dis- 
tinguished as  Ligny-en-Barrois,  is  a  pleasant  little  town, 
antientiv  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
parish  church  contains  the  monument  of  the  Mardchal  do 
Luxembourg.  The  inhabitants  spin  cotton-yarn  and  weave 
cotton  goods,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Commercy  are— Commercy  (pop. 
in  1831,  3622;  in  1836,  3716),  Maxey,  Vaucouleurs  (pop. 
2157),  Void,  Sorey,  or  Sorcy  (pop.  1634),  and  St  Mihiel 
(pop.  5822)  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  and  Grondrecourt 
on  the  Ornain.  0)mmercy  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  surrounded  by  a  thickly  wooded  district. 
The  streets  are  remarkably  straight.  There  is  a  fine  range 
of  cavalry  barracks,  formerly  a  chSteau  built  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton-yarn  and 
goods;  there  are  also  some  iron-works.  Vaucouleurs  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
is  surrounded  by  meadows.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
stocking?,  linens,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some  tan- 
yards.  Void  is  the  depdt  for  rape-oil,  which  is  made  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse.  It  has  some  tan-yard»,  also  paper-mills,  and  oil- 
presses  moved  by  water.  St  Mihiel  was  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  and  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIIL  in  person,  who  in- 
curred so  much  danger  in  the  siege,  that  on  capturing  the 
place  he  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  Tne  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  houses  are  old. 
There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  foundation  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  town.  The  parish  church,  formerly 
conventual,  contains  the  remains  of  several  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  and  counts  of  Bar.  Another  church,  that 
of  St  Etienne  (St  Stephen),  is  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  a  '  holy  sepulchre*  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fine  white  stone,  by  Ligier  Richier,  a  native  of  this  part 
of  France,  and  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  are  at  St 
Mihiel  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  manufactures,  oil-presses, 
and  tan-yards.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  corn  and  wine ; 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  and  one  or  two  fiscal  or  administrative  govern- 
ment offices ;  a  high  school,  and  a  public  librai7.  Tlioro  is 
a  camp,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Julius  Caesar, 
near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montm6dy  are — Montm6dy 
(pop.  in  1831,2195;  m  1836,220l)ontheChiers;  Marvilleon 
the  Othain;  Jametz  on  theLoison;  Damvilliers  on  the 
Tinte;  and  Dun  and  Stenay  (pop.  2681  town,  3140  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meuse.  Montm^y  is  an  ill  built  town, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  as  a  fortress.  In  1 81 5,  being  de- 
fended by  about  1 00  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  some  national 
guards  and  custom-house  officers,  making  in  all  600  men,  it 
resisted  the  attempt  of  a  corps  of  1 500  Prussians  to  surprise 
it ;  the  assailants  lost  500  men.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture hosiery  and  hats,  and  leather:  there  are  saw-mills  and 
oil-mills.  Stenay  is  a  pleasant  situation,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  strength,  but  was  dismantled,  a.d.  1654,  by  Louis 
XIV.  There  are  barracks.  There  is  in  the  town  an  exten- 
sive coonerage,  in  which  the  moving  force  of  water  is 
employea.  There  are  considerable  iron- works  near  Stenay. 
In  the  village  of  Avioth  near  Montm6dy  is  an  antient  church 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun  are — Verdun  (pop,  m 
1831,  9978;  in  1836,  10,577)  [Vbrdun],  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse;  Clermont-en-Argonne  [Clermont]  and  Varennes 
(pop.  1652),  on  the  Aire;  Etain  (pop.  3034),  on  the  Ornes; 
and  Fresnes,  on  the  Longeau.  Varennes  was  the  place 
where  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  stopped  in  their  at- 
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ti^mpt  to  escape  fVom  France.  There  »  a  glass-house  in  the 
town.  Etain  or  Estain  is  a  tolerably  neat  town  in  a  marshy 
plain.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  flannel, 
leather,  and  paper.  This  town  gave  title  to  the  French 
admiral  Count  d'Estaing. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  iron  goods, 
glass  bottles,  paper,  earthenware,  and  leather;  cotton  hose, 
lace,  and  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics;  and  wicker-work. 
There  are  brandy  distilleries  and  oil  presses.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  corn,  wine,  oil,  timber,  &c., 
and  in  iron. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan^on. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Academic  Universitatre  of  Nancv ;  and  in  the 
second  military  division,  of  which  the  heaa-quarters  are 
at  Cbstlons.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  in  France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-four 
could  read  and  write ;  wnile  the  average  of  the  departments 
was  under  forty. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Verodunenses  and  of  the  Lcuci :  small  portions  of  it 
were  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Remi,  the  Me- 
dromatrici,  and  the  Treviri  or  Treveri :  all  these  were  Belgic 
nations.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  the  Remi  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda;  the  other 
nations  in  Bclgica  Prima.  Verodunum  (or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Virodunum),  capital  of  the 
Verodunenses,  was  the  modern  Verdun ;  Nasium,  a  town 
of  the  Leuci,  was  the  modern  Naix  or  Nais,  a  village  on 
the  Orne  above  Ligny  ;  and  Caturigis  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bar-le-Duc.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
department  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  formed 
part  successively  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Lotha- 
rin^ia  or  Lorraine.  The  greater  part  of  it  Wi\s  compre- 
hended in  the  diirhy  of  Lorraine  and  Bar;  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  one  of  Trois  Ev3ch6s 
(three  bishoprics) ;  or  in  the  county  of  Champagne  and  the 
county  of  Clermont. 

l^IEW,  a  name  for  the  Gull.  [Larid.«.]  In  falconry  it 
siEjnifies  the  place  where  hawks  are  kept 

\MEXICAN  STATES,  THE  UNITED,  a  federal  re- 
public  in  America,  occupy  the  north-western  and  by  fiu:  the 
gi  cutest  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  to(;ether  with  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  main  body  of  North  America: 
they  be  between  15**  and  42**  N.  lat.  and  87**  and  125**  W. 
long.  On  the  east  the  United  Republic  is  washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Pacific,  which  here  forms  the  long  Gulf  of  California.  On 
the  south-east  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  one  of  the  states  of 
Central  America,  and  on  the  British  colony  of  Behze.  On 
the  northeast  and  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The 
boundary-line  on  this  side,  according  to  a  treaty,  begins  on 
the  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  follows  its 
course  northward  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  32° 
N.  lat. ;  it  then  continues  along  the  meridian  of  94°,  until 
it  reaches  Red  River.  The  line  ascends  the  last-mentioned 
river  to  the  point  where  it  passes  the  meridian  of  1 00°,  and 
proceeds  along  this  meridian  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  westward  to  its 
very  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  ran.^e 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  parallel  of  41° 
separates  the  territories  of  both  republics.  As  large 
tracts  along  the  northern  boundary  are  quite  unknown,  the 
area  of  tins  extensive  cuuntry  can  only  be  approximated  to. 
It  probably  occupies  a  surface  of  about  1,500,000  square 
nidcs,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  France. 

Sur/urn;  Soil;  Climato;  Fivers. — This  immense  country 
IS  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  is 
ni  irWtd  by  diflt'rent  features.  The  first  comprehends  the 
rounrries  lyin^  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  iscro^xsed  l)y  the  meridian  of  9j"  west  of  Greenwich: 
we  shall  call  it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends 
from  the  meridian  of  l»5°  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east  ('JO''  N.  lat.),  and  to  the  most 
northern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  (32**  N.  lat.)  on  the 
went:  it  is  the  Central  Region,  or  Anahuac.  The  third 
ir  Northern  Region  comprehends  the  countries  situated 


north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  tire  Rio  del  N^irto 
to  that  of  the  Colorada 

The  Eastern  Region    comprehends    the   peninsula    of 
Yucatan,  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Gua.<  - 
mala,  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuanu  (><    . 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yu<  a*.    .. 
ne.ir  Cape  Catoche,  is  hardly  more  than  150  miles  dt- 
from  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremit)  m  t: 
island  of  Cuba.    Through  the  strait  formed  by  thoe  h--    \- 
lands  a  current  with  considerable  velocitv  sets  in  to  !•  • 
north.    The  earthy  particles  brought  by  this  current  ..' 
deposited  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  \  \'  \  > 
peninsula,  where  the  current  is  much  less  raoid.    1  i  • 
shores  have  no  harbours,  but  only  roadsteads,  wliich  dui .   . 
the  northern  gales  are  very  unsafe;  but  along  the  ca>T<'. 
shores  there  are  several  harbours.    The  shorea  arc  - «:   .» 
and  Hat.    The  level  country  extends  to  a  considerab'n   <: 
tance  inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  uoeui  .  i 
by  a  range  of  low  hills,  or  rather  a  long  and  compaiaii^     v 
narrow  table-land  enclosed  bv  two  ranges  of  low  hills.    T.  *- 
country  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  well  watered,  u.  i 
exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  whieh  .t.  ■ 
of  heavy  growth,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  plant>  .  \-  \ 
the  soil  is  nearly  uncultivated,  the  scanty  population  lu  ::  j 
chiefly  employed  in  cutting  mahogany,  with  fustic  and  m  \  •• 
ral  other  d)e- woods.  The  hilly  district  in  the  interior,  a<  v. 
as  the  tlat  country  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  snn<l\  ^ 
and  no  spring- water  is  found  from  Cape  Catoche  t>»  *   • 
mouth  of  Rio  de  S  Francisco,  which  empties  itself  ;   ' 
Campeachy  Bay ;  and  even  as  far  south  as  the  La^u.ia  -. 
Terminos  spring-water  is  scarce.    Its  vegetation  i^  ^ea./  . 
the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid  ^i  v 
except  during  the  rainy  season  (from  May  to  Septtml .  - 
but  as  the  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot,  is  healthv.  .:    • 
much  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than    the  ea-  • 
shores.    The  rains,  though  commonly  ubundant,  htjnie  • 
fail,  and  such  an  event  is  followed  by  dearth. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  grow  higher  towards  the  \ 
where  the  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  table-la.   \     . 
Guatemala.    The  larger  and  higher  porlion  of  tlii^  lu. 
land  belongs  to  the  state  of  Guatemala,  and  it  is  tnnt  . 
by  a  ridge  of  high  hills  between  the  towns  of  Totea.  :..     . 
and  Gueiruetenango.     [Ckntral  America.]      Fii  m   . 
ridge,  which  stands  on  a  base  elevated  probably  ub^i.t 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  country  descends  rather  i:^j  •  . 
the  west,  and  where  the  boundary-line  of  Mexico  and  L  • 
America  crosses  the  table-land  it  is  piohabh  less  il..«n 
feet  high.     It  continues  to  descend  until  it  meets  tl. 
of  Tabasco,  north  of  1 7°  N.  lat.  Its  surface  is  far  fn  u»  • . 
level,  as  it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  watercourses  :  ^  •  • 
it  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  ridgis  •  i  . 
and  of  valleys  than  as  an  inclined  plane.    The  el.a>wt(.  . 
general  healthy,  and  its  productions  vaiy  accotdin^^  ;■ 
diflierent  elevations  of  the  surface.     In  some  the  p.> 
tions  of  the  West  Indies  are  cultivated;   in  others  v». 
and  some  European  plants  are  grown. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  begins  on  the  east,  at  some  d- 
east  of  the  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  \\e^t\. ..   . 
Partida  Rock,  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  in  whirli  a  i.    . 
of  hills,  including  the  volcano  of  Tuxla,  termiiiute^  . 
W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Tn .-  ; 
is  more  than  250  miles  long,  and  extends  inland  fio:.^ 
120  miles.     Its  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and  the  f:i  . 
vial.     Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  u^k^  - 
heavy  growth,  but  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  it>  t« 
subject  to  inundations,  and  generally  under  water  t«  r  >. 
ral  months  during  the  rainy  season.     It  seems  that  *    • 
part  of  the  Mexican  States  suffers  as  much  from  the  >i :  •  r 
abundance  of  ^^ater  as  other  parts  from  the  want  of  :l.     i 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  heat  of  the  summer.  *  - 
unhealthiness  of  this  tract  is  to  be  attribute<l.     lk>^.d..^  : 
common  objects  of  agriculture  in  countries  8imila:i\  <  - 
cumstanced,  as  maize,  plantains,  and  manioc,  it  proii.-- 
a  large  quantity  of  cocoa  and  some  cofl'ee.     Van.l.-i   - 
indigo  are  stated  to  be  common  in  the  witods.    Though 
coast  is  generally  low,  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  an)  .• 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  al-'n;; 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     Between  the  lagune  of  Terminos^  ai.«i 
mouth  of  Tabasco  river  are   the  heights  of  S.  Gal>n<. 
range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  about  30  mile^  u\ 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  where  the  plain  u  > 
minates  on  the  west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extrom.:  • 
of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  rocky  shoret  which  extcr.  1* 
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ftbout  30  miles  south-south-east  and  north-nortb-west  The 
Laguna  de  Termino.^  is  about  60  miles  long  from  north- 
north-east  to  south-south-weiit,  and  30  miles  wide  on  an 
average;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  four  feet  of  water, 
and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  tlie  gulf  are  hardly  passable  for  large  boats.    The 
water  is  brackish.     The  plain  of  Tabasco  is  watered  by  a 
cjn$»irloiable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two  branches 
the  Usumasinfa  and  the  Grijalva,  of  which  the  former  rises 
in  two  branches  on  the  eastern  corner  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  and  tlowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  by 
we-t,  forms  a  considerable  cataract  south  of  1 7**  N.  lat., 
where  it  de^icends  from  the  table-land.    Above  this  water- 
fill  it  ia  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  larger  boats. 
This  is  also  the  czi^e  with  its  tributary,  Chacamas:   this 
river  rises  in  the  hills  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que,  the  most  northern  offsets  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. The  Usiuma^inta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The 
other  branch,  the  Grijalva  river,  rises  in  the  range  of  high 
hills  in  Guatemala,  betweto  the  towns  of  Totonicapdn  and 
Guegueten&ngo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  wide  val- 
ley in  a  north-west  direction,  until  it  issues  from  it  near  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east 
by  a  bold  sweep,  and  receives  the  name  of  Rio  de  Tabasco. 
It  traverses  the  whole  plain  in  a  rather  oblique  direction, 
and  appears  to  be  navigable  in  this  part  for  boats  of  consi- 
derable burden.    Before  it  joins  the  Usumasinta  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  which  ascend  as  far  as 
Villa  Hermosa.    After  having  joined  the  Usumasinta,  it 
falK  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Port  Victoria,  after  a  course 
of  about  350  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and 
about  one  half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  south- 
ern half  comprehends  a  mountain-ridge  and  a  smaller  plain. 
The  most  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
aNsurnes  the  form  of  a  ridge  at  about  94°  W.  long.,  which, 
I  uuning  due  east  and  west,  connects  the  last- mentioned 
til  hie -land  with  the  elevated  plains  of  Anabuac.  This 
rul^e  (or  rather  these  ridges,  for  there  are  several,  run- 
ning  nearly  parallel  to  one  another)  occupies  between 
3^  and  40  miles  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  called  Cerro  Pelado^ 
and  probably  does  not  rise  above  2000  feet.  Being  entirely 
Covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  also  known  by  tho 
name  of  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain,  or  that 
ot  Tehuantepec,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along 
the  Pacific  from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a  very  hot 
but  rather  dry  climate,  and  the  soil,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing  several  tro- 
pical plants.  It  is  supposed  that  an  easy  line  of  commu- 
ni^^atiun  may  be  established  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  as 
tho  two  seas  are  only  140  miles  distant,  and  the  two  plains 
are  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  The  river  Chimalapa, 
descending  from  the  Cerro  Pelado,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Tehuantenec ;  and  though  its  whole  coarse  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  Su  or  60  miles,  it  has  much  water,  and  is  navi- 
(;nble  tu  S.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa,  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but  within  the  northern  ridges, 
ri»c4  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  which  first  turns  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north,  breaking  through  some  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Cerro  Pelado.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by 
numerous  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap&n>  and  it  soon  becomes 
a  powerful  nver,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of 
rapids  or  cataracts.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Tabasco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation.  Its  mouth,  which  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  recess  of  tjie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  how- 
ever so  choked  by  a  bar  and  shoals,  that  vessels  even  of 
small  sixe  cannot  enter  it. 

The  Central  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be  called 
Anahuac,  though  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  to  designate  only  the  country  as  far  north  as  21^ 
N.  lat.,anddid  not  comprehend  the  northern  district,  which 
we  include  in  this  region.  In  its  natural  features  it  exhibits 
great  variety. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  low 
and  sandy  from  thePunta  deRocoaPartida(16*40'  N.lat.) 
to  t  he  roost  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (about 
29°  N.  lat.),  and  still  iarther  eastward.  It  runs  on  in  a 
continuous  line^  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays;  and 


consequently  it  contains  no  harbours  except  those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  and  even  these  are  only  unsafe 
roadsteads,  as  the  nvers  of  this  coast  (between  IS*'  40'  and 
22'  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  have  only 
water  enough  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22®  several  rivers 
of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except  at  their 
mouths  the  coast  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  as  it  is 
lined  by  long,  low,  and  narrow  islands,  which  lie  parallel 
to,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  from  it.  The  channels 
by  which  these  islands  are  seoarated  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  boats.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  shores,  and  from 
three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  low,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  some  hardy  plants.  At  the 
back  of  this  low  sandy  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  steep  ascent,  which  constitutes  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table-land  farther  west.  The 
country  which  lies  between  the  shores  and  the  steep  ascent 
varies  in  width.  At  Vera  Cruz  (near  19**  N.  lat.)  it  i.s  only 
about  60  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  its  aver- 
age breadth  south  of  22^  Farther  north  it  widens,  and  at 
Saltillo  (26*"  N.  kit.)  it  is  more  than  180  miles  across.  Its 
acclivity  can  only  be  called  gradual  in  comparison  with  the 
steep  ascent  which  borders  it,  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2500  or  3000  feet  at  a  distance  of  only 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  wider  portion  of  this  tract, 
north  of  22**  N.  lat.,  a  small  number  of  isolated  hills,  generally 
of  considerable  height,  are  scattered  over  the  inclined  plain ; 
those  north  of  Monterey  are  the  highest,  and  are  visible  at 
a  great  distance. 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  Calientes,  or 
*  hot  countries.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter, 
or  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  and  the  summer,  or 
season  of  the  breezes.  The  former  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds  (los  nortes)  are 
prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
sometimes  for  days  together.  They  are  the  terror  of  navi- 
gators on  these  shores.  During  this  period  the  coast  is 
healthy,  and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  iever,  ceases.  The 
mean  heat  of  this  season  is  7 1**  of  Fahrenheit,  but  whilst 
the  north  winds  are  blowing  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  60°.  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season,  but 
the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  great;  the  mean  temperature  is  about  81% 
and  in  July  and  August  is  about  62%  The  rains  are  not 
heavy  before  June,  but  in  that  month  they  descend  in  tor- 
rents nearly  every  day  for  several  hours.  In  July  alone 
about  fifteen  inches  of  rain  fall,  or  two-thirds  of  the  mean 
annual  quantity  at  London.  In  this  season,  but  especially 
towards  the  end  of  it,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent,  and  very  destructive  among  the  white  in- 
habitants. This  disease  however  only  occurs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country :  place.)  which  are  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  mean  annual  heat 
of  this  tract  is  77**.  it  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  products,  and  as  its  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandy  snores,  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  Indian  com 
and  rice  where  it  can  be  irrigated.  Bananas,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  and  manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  products 
adapted  Ibr  exportation  are  chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla  and  jalap  are  col- 
lected in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this  region, 
especially  that  near  the  steep  ascent,  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  tract  on  the  west 
rises  in  some  places  in  terraces,  which  lie  between  the  de- 
clivities ;  and  in  such  places  the  ascent  occupies  a  consider' 
able  space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises  from  5000  to  6000  feet 
in  a  distance  generally  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width, 
and  freauently  much  less.  The  acclivity  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line  there  are  only  two  places  where  it  is  prae< 
ticable  for  carriages,  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Crus 
(19**  N.  lat),  and  at  Santillo.  west  of  Monterey  (26**  N.  lat.), 
though  its  whole  length  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  600 
miles.  The  rocks  are  generally  too  steep  to  maintain  any 
vegetation  beyond  a  few  plants,  but  in  the  narrow  ravines 
which  intersect  the  acclivity  a  vigorous  vegetation  is  found; 
in  the  lower  part  there  are  many  oak-trees,  and  in  the 
hieher  large  pines. 

The  steep  ascent  just  described  constitutes  the  outer  edge 
of  the  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac,  which  extend  westward 
to  a  great  distance.  The  edge  itself  is  lined  by  a  eontinuoua 
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Mines  of  bil!fl  nsiiig  in  general  only  to  a  moderate  elevation 
above  the  table-lands,  but  some  of  them  attain  a  great  height, 
as  the  Coffre  de  Perote,  near  the  road  leading  from  Vera  Crui 
to  Mexico,  which  is  13,4 15  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  5723 
feet  above  its  base,  and  the  peak  of  Oriznva,  which  attains  a 
height  of  1 7,373  feet.  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of 
the  table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain*  but  appear 
rather  isolated  in  the  southern  districts.  North  of  22"  N. 
lat.  however  they  constitute  a  continuous  range  of  high 
mountains,  considerably  elevated  above  the  arljacent  table- 
land ;  and  this  chain  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Real  de 
Catorce  (24^  lat.).  North  of  the  group  which  surrounds 
this  place  they  again  sink  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
table-lands. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac  are  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  traverses  them  in  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madro. 
This  chain  begins  not  far  tiom  the  eastern  edge,  near  2l^N. 
lat.,  west  of  Tlacolula,  with  the  mountains  of  I^  Encarna^ion, 
whence  it  continues  in  a  west  by  north  direction  to  San 
Felipe  (21*'  40'  N.  lat.),  which  town  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
tively  small  plain  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  range. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  off:>et  branches  off  to  the 
southward,  and  stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles, 
terminating  with  the  group  in  which  the  mines  of  Guanax- 
uato  are  situated. 

West  of  S.  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north -north- 
west, and  its  continuity  seems  to  be  broken  into  isolated 
ridges,  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Aguas  Calieutes,  and  the  group  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  mines  of  Zacatecas.  JBut  at  no  ^reat  distance  west  of 
Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appeara  m  the  decided  shape 
of  a  mountain-range,  and  occupies  a  width  of  a  nundred 
miles  from  east  to  west  Its  direction  iit  from  south -oast  to 
north-west  as  far  north  as  28**  N.  lat.,  where  it  declines  to 
the  north,  and  terminates  near  32**  N.  lat.,  in  an  isolated 
mountain-group  called  the  Sierra  de  las  Esnuelas,  having 
gradually  diminished  both  in  elevation  and  width.  The 
elevation  of  this  rango  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
mountains  of  LaEncarna^ion  rise  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  4000  above  their  base ;  those  en- 
closing the  plain  of  8.  Felipe  are  probably  as  high,  especially 
those  of  La  Tlachiquera.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  range 
stretching  north-west  from  Zacatecas  is  not  less  elevated  for 
a  considerable  extent,  though  it  sinks  lower  north  of  28" 
N.  latitude. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep 
ascent  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 
They  are  widest  between  19"  and  20"  N.  lat.,  where  they 
occupy  360  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  extensive  tract  of 
country  however  is  not  one  plain,  but  divided  into  four 
plains,  unequal  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  most  eastern  plain  may  be  called  the  plain  of 
Tlascala,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Its  surface  is  fh>m  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  occupies  the  space  between  97"  and 
98^"  W.  long.,  and  between  1 8^"  and  20"  N.  lat  Its  surface 
is  pretty  level :  the  hills,  which  occur  on  it  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  rise  only  to  a  very  moderate  height, 
and  the  depressions  are  few  and  of  small  extent.  Two  iso- 
lated peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  Cerro  de  Pixarro 
and  Mount  Malinche,  are  near  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  are  very 
sterile,  the  ground  being  covered  with  lava,  and  producing 
only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep  pasture.  This  sterile 
tract,  called  el  malpais,  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  plain. 
Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid 
out  in  nlantations  of  American  aloes.  The  chain  of  hills 
which  divides  the  plain  of  Tlascala  from  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  contain  the  peak  of  Istuccihuatl  (15,704  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  ( 1 7,884  feet),  which 
last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  plain  of 
Tenochtitlan,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  between 
19*  and  2u"  N.  lat.  and  98"  30'  and  99"  30'  W.  long.,  and 
about  7480  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  the  plain 
of  Tuluca,  which  extends  to  100"  W.  long.,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  likewise 
trrounded  by  chains  of  hills.    In  the  southern  chain  is  the 

tvado  deToIuca,  which  is  15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
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course.  Tlie  surnice  of  this  plain  is  in  many  places  aneves 
and  broken,  but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  m 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  loo  cold  to  pn>> 
duce  wheat,  and  it  serves  chiefly  as  pasture-ground.  Tb« 
most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  thatof  Michoacan. 
which  between  19^ and  20°  N.lat  extends  from  100"  to  lv4" 
W.  long.,  and  appproaches  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surface  in  tne  eastern  districts  is  about  6500  feet 
high,  but  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet. 
Far  from  being  so  level  as  that  of  Tlascala,  this  plain  exhi- 
bits several  broken  and  high  ridges  of  hills,  which  endure 
valleys  of  moderate  width  and  great  fertility.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber.  The  levt  1 
country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  every  kind  of 
grain,  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  still  too  great  to 
admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  plain  is  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  famous  in  tLo 
history  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whose  capital. 
Txintzontzan,  was  built  on  its  banks.  Towards  the  we«tcni 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  peak  of  Tancitaro^  which  i^ 
probably  mora  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  tbe  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan. 
on  which  the  small  town  of  Zapotlan  is  built,  the  count t\ 
declines  rapidly  to  the  plain  of  Colima,  which  seems  f  o  ^«^- 
semble  in  most  respects  the  low  tract  along  the  Gulf  ctf 
Mexico.  It  appeare  to  be  generally  level  and  not  much 
elevated  above  the  sea.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcano 
of  Colima  rises  to  a  great  height.  This  country  is  fertile-, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  tropical  plants;  but  it 
is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table -lands  just  mentioned  border  on 
othen  of  a  similar  description.  On  the  south  the  eountr> 
descends  ranidly  and  with  a  very  irregular  surface,  except 
where  it  boraera  on  the  plain  of  llascala.  This  plain  is  jot  re  t 
on  thesouth  by  that  of  Mixtecapan,  which  stretcneslrom  abtmc 
18"  30'  N.  laL  southward  to  tbe  very  shores  of  the  PactC*-. 
where  it  terminates  with  high  mountains,  leaving  only  i 
narrow  tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  from  the  plain  v( 
Teh uan tepee  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yopcz  on 
the  west,  a  space  of  300  miles.  We  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  than  «rb 
other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  it  has  rarely  been  visited  bt 
European  travellers,  though  it  contains  the  best  cnltivaie'l 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  republic.  It  is  howc%<.r 
certain  that  the  whole  region,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  ft  « 
depressions  and  the  low  tract  on  the  coast,  forms  a  tabl^-- 
land  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surface  appears  iti 
be  undulatinpr,  and  sometimes  to  rise  into  hdls.  Towar<!^ 
the  plain  of  Tabasc^o  a  chain  rises  to  a  greater  elcvati.>i>. 
though  the  highest  summit,  the  peak  of  Senpueltepec,  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  7500  feet.  Indian  com  and  other 
grains  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  i; 
cochineal  is  collected  on  this  table-land. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north. 
and  extending  westward  to  98°  30',  forms  nearly  a  n^'i.t 
angle  with  the  table-land  which  stretches  east  and  «<-* 
over  the  Mexican  isthmus,  between  19"  and  20"  N  1..:. 
The  countries  which  fill  up  this  angle  do  not  present  in  tSo 
leadt  degree  the  features  of  a  table-land,  being  €<nr«roi 
with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  generally  east  ^r  I 
west,  with  valleys  between  these  ridges  sometimes  mi\ 
enough  to  be  called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  vuVc\ « 
grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  1  . 
passing  the  low  ridges  which  enclose  the  table-lands  of  To 
nochtitlan,  Toluca,  and  Michoacan,  on  the  south,  wr  d- 
scend  immediately  to  a  country  hardly  3000  feet  above  ti.'* 
sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  sugar  plantations  which  occur  « 
Istla  (31 00  feet)  and  at  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  not  more  than  .*  • 
or  40  miles  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Fart  be  r 
south  the  descent  is  less  rapid,  as  the  viidleys,  which  .^^r* 
only  30  or  40  miles  fh>m  the  Pacific,  are  still  about  2vvo 
feet  above  it.  The  descent  again  becomes  more  rapid  near 
thc  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  there  is  a  narrow  \vxv\ 
tract  intersected  with  salt  lagunes.  This  region  ia  travemc-) 
nearly  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west  by  a  river  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  Rio  Bolsas,  or  Rio  de  Zacatvli. 
whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its  source  beins  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  But  this  riwr  ;> 
not  navigable,  its  course  being  very  rapid,  evt^n  at  its  mouth. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  rolcari> 
of  Jorullo,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  289<>  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  thm 
Ma»  or  1224  feel  above  iu  base.    Thia  volcano  wa«  fgn&ol 
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on  the  39ih  September,  1759,  in  a  violent  eruption,  by 
which  a  surface  of  between  24  and  30  square  miles  was 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plam.  The  volcano 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  conical  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, from  whicn  smoke  is  continually  issuing.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bolsas  westward  a  low  level  plain  extends 
along  the  Pacific,  which  joins  that  of  Colima,  and  spreads 
about  30  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  caliente,  resem- 
bling, in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  the  low  coast  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  very  un- 
healthy ;  but  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,  does  not 
visit  the  shores  of  Uie  Pacific  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer,  even  during 
the  cold  season,  hardly  descending  below  82°,  and  nearly  all 
the  year  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-time  between 
86**  and  95^  This  difference  must  be  attributed  to  th^ 
absence  of  cold  winds  on  this  coast.  The  gales  by  which 
it  is  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  south-west:  some- 
times they  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From 
October  to  May  the  air  is  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less ;  but  the  sun  is  nearly  invisible  on  account  of  a  fog,  of 
an  olive  colour,  which  covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper 
regions,  and  does  not  affect  the  hygrometer.  In  this  season 
some  gales  blow  from  the  north-east  or  north-north-east, 
which  are  called  the  gales  of  Tehuan tepee 

North  of  20**  N.  lat.  is  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  east  to 
about  21''  N.  lat,  but  on  the  west  to  21°  30'.  That  portion 
of  it  which  lies  east  of  100^  W.  long,  is  in  general  about 
6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  surface  is  broken  by 
single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  1500  feet  above  the  plain;  but  still  there  occur  many 
level  tracts  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  This 
region  contains  numerous  productive  mines.  The  western 
and  greater  portion  of  the  table-land  (between  1 00°  and  102° 
W.  long.)  is  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  interrupted  by  hills.  Its 
surface  is  on  an  average  only  200  or  300  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  eastern  portion.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  on  the  Mexican 
isthmus,  known  under  the  name  of  Baxio,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro  along  the  Rio  San- 
tiago westward  for  several  miles  west  of  Salamanca,  and 
thence  in  a  northern  direction  to  Leon.  Its  length  exceeds 
100  miles,  and  its  average  width  probably  30  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  oorn-fields,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals, 
Tield  rich  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat.  In  the  other 
districts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are  either  covered 
with  stones,  and  then  caXied  pedregalf  or  with  lava,  in  which 
latter  case  they  always  receive  in  liiexico  the  name  of  mal 
pais.  The  remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  cannot  be  culti- 
vated where  there  are  no  means  for  irrigation,  as  the  rains 
are  far  from  being  abundant  in  this  region.  Where  a  de- 
pression occurs  in  which  the  rain-water  accumulates,  a  stone 
wall  is  generally  erected  to  prevent  it  from  running  off,  and 
the  artificial  pond  or  tank  so  made  is  called  presa.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  however  cannot  be  irrigated  at 
all,  and  is  used  only  as  pasture-ground.  Some  of  the  cattle 
estates  are  of  immense  extent,  and  keep  many  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  this  table-land  the 
baarrancas  are  more  frequent :  they  indeed  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  but  not  in  such  number 
nor  of  such  dimensions.  A  barranca  is  a  depression  in  the 
level  country,  having  always  a  steep  declivity,  and  descend- 
ing frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
country.  These  depressions  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  and  still  longer :  they  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
bare  surface  of  the  table-land.  The  climate  of  these  bar- 
rancas is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  tierras 
calientes.  Vegetation  follows  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
whica  runs  m  the  centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small 
towns  are  built  in  these  depressions  of  the  table-land. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  western  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  as  it  is  not  marked  by  a  continu- 
ous ridge  of  hills.  From  about  101°  30'  W.  long.,  and  from 
that  point  where  the  Sierra  Madre  turns  northward,  the 
coun  try  descends  very  gradually  to  the  west,  but  with  a  broken 
surface,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  bills  and  valleys 
with  some  intervening  plains,  usually  of  no  great  extent ;  the 
plains  in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher 
P.  a,  Na  931. 


country,  and  are  called  meia  (table-land).  The  descent  ter^ 
minates  about  the  meridian  of  Zapotlan,  or  Zapotlan6jo 
(102°  30')t  where  the  productions  of  the  tierras  calientesap- 
pear,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  region,  called  the  Plain  of  Xaliscok 
cannot  be  called  a  table-land,  as  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills,  frequently 
rising  to  a  great  height,  with  a  steep  ascent,  though  flat 
tracts  of  great  extent  are  numerous,  among  which  that 
about  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility. Though  this  region,  as  being  among  the  tierras  ca- 
lientes,  might  produce  most  tropical  plants,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture. 
The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  grown  shows  that  the  greatest 
part  of  this  region  cannot  be  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
in  this  country  is  the  lake  of  ChapMa,  which  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  in  breadth:  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  de- 
scend rapidly  to  the  water*s  edge.  The  lake  contains  the 
island  of  Mesc^la,  on  which  a  number  of  Indians  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  from  1811  to  1814.  The  lake  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  fish  called  pescado  bianco,  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-lands,  but  nowhere  attains 
such  a  size  as  in  the  lakes  of  Pascuaro  and  Chapkla,  whence 
it  is  sent  to  Mexico,  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt  or  preserved 
in  snow. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions 
just  mentioned,  having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21°  32'  N.  lat. 
and  105°  18'  W.  long.).  This  river  rises  in  the  highest  of 
the  table-lands,  in  that  of  Toluca,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  range  which  divides  this  table- land  from  that  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive  morass  surrounding  the 
small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  Rio  de  Lerma.  Its  course  acroe^s  that  region 
is  rather  gentle,  until  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  separates  the  table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of 
Queretaro.  It  flows  through  the  Baxio  with  a  gentle  course, 
and  its  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  Where 
it  leaves  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs 
quickly  over  a  stony  bed ;  in  this  part  of  its  course  naviga- 
tion is  entirely  impossible,  except  for  small  canoes  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rapids.  On  approacliing  the  lake  of 
Chap&la  its  course  becomes  gentle,  and  before  it  enters  the 
lake  it  passes  through  an  extensive  level  tract,  which  is 
inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  round.  It  enters  the  lake  a  few  miles  below  La 
Barca,  where  it  is  90  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  the  river 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lake,  from 
which  it  issues  on  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Ocotlan,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an  even 
and  uninterrupted  cour^  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande, 
near  Guadalaxara,  where  there  occur  in  the  space  of  .ess 
than  three  miles  between  fifty  and  sixty  falls.  Its  course 
farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  is  still  very  rapid,  and 
at  present  at  least  not  used  for  navigation.  The  course  of 
this  river  considerably  exceeds  400  miles  in  length. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table-lands  is  drained  by  the  river 
Panuoo,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Zumpango  on  the  table- 
land of  Tenochtitlan.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  carried 
by  the  canal  called  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca  to  the 
Rio  de  Tula  or  Moctezuma  [Mexico],  which  runs  in  a 
northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  to  Tama- 
sinchali,  where  it  is  called  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan.  From  this 
place  it  passes  in  the  same  direction  to  Miraflores,  S.  Juan, 
and  Tanquichi.  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course  the  river, 
which  near  its  source  is  extremely  rapid  and  frequently 
rushes  forward  like  a  torrent,  becomes  more  gentle,  ana 
canoes  may  ascend  it  to  S.  Juan ;  but  above  Tanquichi  the 
rapids  are  numerous  and  violent.  From  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Panuco,  a  distance  of  87  miles  by  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river,  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  boats. 
Between  these  places  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  is  joined,  from 
the  west,  by  the  river  Tamoin,  and  after  this  junction  it  is 
called  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  changes  its  northern  course  into 
an  eastern  one.  Five  miles  above  Panuco,  a  ledge  of  rocks 
runs  across  the  river,  which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  has 
only  four  feet  water  on  it,  and  thus  prevents  large  vessels 
from  ascending  it  farther.  Schooners  therefore  can  only 
sail  as  far  as  Panuco,  which  is  80  miles  by  water  and  about 
40  miles  bv  land  firom  the  sea.    The  course  of  the  river 
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below  Panuco  is  exceedingly  winding.  It  tnvenet  a  low 
and  frequently  swampy  tract,  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
in  which  mahogany  and  different  kinds  of  dye-wood  are  cut 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harhour  of  Tampico.  Its 
whole  course,  including  the  windings,  can  hardly  be  less 
than  400  miles. 

The  climate  of  these  table-lands  varies  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  above  the  sea.  In  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
Tlascala,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  62^.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
generally  ranges  between  45^  and  47^  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  descends  below  32^  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  75*  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca, 
which  is  the  most  elevated,  the  air  is  so  cold  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  that  the  thermometer  generally 
varies  between  42'  and  46^  and  even  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  northern  regions  find  the  climate  very 
unpleasant.  On  the  table-land  of  Valladolid,  Mixtecapan, 
and  Michoacan,  which  are  considerably  lower  than  Tenoch- 
titlan, the  mean  annual  temperature  probably  varies  be- 
tween 66'  and  68*.  All  these  countries,  being  more  than 
5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tierras  Frias  (cold  countries).  The  winter  is  indeed  not 
severe,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm.  To  the  small  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  and  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat  in  summer,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  several  plants  do  not  grow  in  these  countries, 
which  thrive  very  well  without  the  tropics  and  in  places  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  considerably  below 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  seasons  on  the  table-lands  are  only  two,  that  of  the  rains 
(estacion  delas  aguas)  and  the  dry  season,  or  summer  (el  estio). 
The  rains  commence  in  June  or  July,  and  terminate  in  Sep- 
tember or  October ;  the  rainy  season  consequently  lasts  only 
four  months.  The  rams  occur  earlier  in  the  countries  ap- 
proaching the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther 
west.  They  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are 
experienced  successively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the 
western  shores.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  on  any  of  the  table-lands,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  that  which  falls  on  the  low  shores  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  fall 
along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  branches.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  table-lands  which  approach  the 
Pacific  have  more  abundant  rains  than  those  lying  nearer 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  seems 
particularly  favoured  in  this  respect,  as  the  rains  begin  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  always  continue  to  October;  they 
are  also  more  abundant.  Though  the  rains  are  much  less 
abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation,  but  for  the 
rapid  evaporation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers  rocks  of  a  porous  nature, 
by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carried  too  far  below 
the  surface  ;  consequently  all  these  table- lands  have  rather 
an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain  where  it  can  be  watered ;  and  even  many  of  the 
rivers  disappear  in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  plains  are 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but  arc  covered  with  several 
kinds  of  cactus,  a  plant  which  grows  best  on  an  arid  soil, 
and  endures  a  considerable  degree  of  culd.  Forests  of  trees 
occur  only  on  the  hills  and  short  ranges,  which  in  several 
places  are  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  especially  on  their 
western  declivities:  the  eastern  declivities  generally  present 
bare  rocks.  For  want  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  perhaps 
nine- tenths  of  the  table-lands  arc  only  used  us  pasture,  and 
the  grass  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  south-east  wind,  called  viento  do  la  Mis- 
tica.  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers 
the  smaller  plants  and  grass.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
country  has  a  very  dismal  aspect,  and  the  cattle  suffor  much 
where  there  are  no  pasture-grounds  that  can  be  irrigated, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  suddenlv  changed.  The  elevated  tablelands  of 
Mexico,  like  those  of  Tibet  and  (Jentral  Asia,  which  are 
still  more  arid,  have  also  a  large  portion  of  their  surface 
covered  with  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances, 
in  the  dry  season,  like  a  hoar-frost,  which  considerably  di- 
minish the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

The  countries  which  are  elevated  from  2500  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between 
the  table-lAnds  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  Toluca  and  Michoacan 
on  one  side,  and  between  the  table-Und  ef  Mixtecapan  on  the 


other,  and  the  uneven  plain  of  Xalisco,  are  called  Tierr«e 
Templadaa.  Their  mean  annual  temperature  amounts  to  be- 
tween 75^  and  78^  and  thev  enjoy  nearly  a  continual  spr in ^-. 
as  the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  hotter 
season  does  not  exceed  8^  or  at  the  utmost  lO"*.  These  tru' :  ^ 
produce  the  tropical  fruits  and  the  sugar-cane  in  abund-itire  ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  table-lands  themselves,  enjov  a  \i.*.> 
healthy  climate  all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  innabuu.:  t« 
of  the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  subject  to  danger  at 
diseases. 

We  pass  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  ea>!  <.f 
the  Sierra  Madre.    The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  i^  > 
range  on  the  south  and  west,  is  a  plain  of  great  length,  ii  r- 
minating  on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  del  N<*:  •-. 
betweec  30^  and  32°  N.  lat.,  and  at  the  Sierra  de  las  K>    . 
elas,  the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Sierra  Mudre.   1 1  s  Km  .  ^ 
is  nearly  700  miles.    Its  width,  which  between  *l'l**  and  J  . 
N.  lat.  hardly  exceeds  100  miles,  widens  considcrablv  r.:- 
ther  north,  so  that  at  29**  N.  lat  it  is  probably  more  \\^\u 
300  miles.    The  southern  portion  of  this  plain,  as  far  iio: . .. 
as  a  line  drawn  from  Zacatecas  on  the  west  to  Caturci'  • 
the  east,  may  be  on  an  average  about  6000  feet  abo\c  \\\  ■ 
sea-level.  Its  surface  is  in  many  places  traversed  by  ninj>  - 
of  hills,  running  east  and  west,  and  its  soil  in  general  r< - 
sembles  that  of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  but  is  not  e^^ual  i> 
it  in  fertility,  a  great  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  ^a:  >\ 
and  other  parts  with  stones.  Some  districts,  benig  pos^i-  •    i 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  are  distmguished  by  s    • 
tility,  as  the  country  about  S.  Luis  de  Potosl,  and  the  Vj   t 
del  Maiz,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  TatU'M. 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Panuco.    A  great  portion  of  the  c  o>j*  . 
try  serves  as  pasture-ground  for  numerous  herds  of  cait'i . 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  rains  are  less  abundant  than  fart!.  : 
south,  and  fall  mostly  in  October  and  November;  the  b<  .: 
in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  winter  greater  than  <•;> 
the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  less  favoure^l  .  . 
nature.    Near  a  line  drawn  from  Zacatecas  to  Catenae  it   % 
about  6000  feet  above  the  tea-level,  but  in  the  nei^l.b  •.:• 
hood  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  probably  not  more  than  ::< 
feet.    It  suffers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  which 
the  southern  districts  is  far  from  being  abundant,  and  n. 
of  27®  N.  lat.  is  very  rare.  It  is  consequently  badly  sup|  . 
with  water,  the  springs  being  few  in  number,   ai.d    \ 
water  of  a  very  aisagreeable  taste.    This  latter  cim*  .:. 
stance  is  principally  owing  to  the  soil,  which  conta:!.>  « 
great  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.    The  plain  contj    ^^ 
numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  large  quantities  of  ca*  * 
nate  of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  different  parts  ot*  t  '• 
republic  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.    All  the  rixers  \U..    . 
water  this  plain  rise  along  the  eastern  declivity   u(   :. 
Sierra  Madre,  and  running  northward,  are  lost  in   s  \.< 
lake  having  no  communication  with  the  sea,  with  the  •*> 
ception  of  the  Rio  Conchos,  which  rises  with  several  br*  i..*     - 
between  26°  and  28**  N.  lat.,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  del  >      - 
near  31'  N.  lat.    In  the  southern  districts  aie  the   R  • 
Grande  de  las  Nieves,  which  runs  about  300  imh-^  .- .  . 
loses  itsclfin  the  lake  of  Parras,  and  the  Rio  Nasa&,  w!.     . 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  lake  of  Mtj  .:•.. 
In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de  S.  Buena^cll:   . 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  which  run  hardly  n.    > 
than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  S.  Maria'.i'. :    : 
Guzman.    The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limitt  1  * . 
the  river  bottoms,  which  extend  from  two  to  four  i  .  .  » 
along  the  banks,  and  produce  Indian  corn  and  other  g.  i 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas  much  cotton  is  grown,  .i    ! 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Parras  arc  exfti  '^ ' 
vineyards,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtained.     \\\  li.. 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  river  bottoms  fiom  .  • 
another  are  level,  and  consist  mostly  of  a  firm  soil,  the  - .-    , 
or  stony  tract  being  rare  and  of  a)mparatively  small  ex:- 
but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood  or  even  shrubs,  u  <.    •. 
certain  seasons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.     Gales  \)f  w m  i  . 
very  frequent,  and  from  whatever  point  of  the  compa-^  t 
blow,  they  are  very  cold  and  raise  immense  cloud*  of  d^  v 
filled  with  saline  particles.    The  last-mentioned  cirri  .  - 
stance  is  considerea  as  the  cause  of  the  insalubnty  r  f  t!    . 
region.    Within  this  plain  is  situated  a  mountainoi.>  :,^ 
gion,   called  the  Bolson  di  Mapimi,   which  ixcupic*    : 
tract  of  land  extendine  from  the  northern  shores  *  f  '    e 
lake  of  Mapimi  to  the  banks  of  the  great  soul  hern  *t     : 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte.    But  its  extent  to  the  ea2»t  and  vti^: 
is  imperfectly  known.    It  is  in  possesftiou  of  an  unsubdu'  ^ 
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tribe  of  nath'M,  called  the  Appachet,  and  has  never  been 
examined  by  European  travellers,  but  it  is  said  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  metals,  which  have  never  been  worked. 

The  Sierra  Madre,  which  extends  abng^  the  western  side 
of  this  plain  in  a  north-western  direction,  lowers  towards 
it  with  a  gradual  descent,  or,  more  probably,  in  terraces, 
separated  from  each  other  by  abrupt  declivities,  and  tra- 
vers^  by  deep  and  steep  transverse  valievs.  The  crest  of 
the  chain  is  situated  towards  its  western  declivity,  and  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  compose  the  mountain-region  are 
longitudinal  valleys,  narrow,  but  of  considendile  extent, 
which  contain  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains,  which  lie 
along  the  Pacific,  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  fur- 
rowed by  ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific  is 
nnturally  divided  into  two  different  regions,  the  plains  of 
Cinaloa  and  the  hilly  region  of  Sonora.  The  former  ex- 
tends between  24"  and  28''  N.  lat^  and  the  latter  between 
2S''  and  32**  N.  lat.  The  plains  are  perfectly  level,  and 
only  hills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  them  from  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost 
>v  It  bout  a  pebble,  which  is  fertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated; 
but  as  this  country  has  not  been  in  possession  of  the  Spa^ 
iiiards  much  more  than  a  century,  agriculture  has  not  yet 
niarle  much  progress.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  last  about  two  months.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experienced  before  the  rains,  from  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  country  is  parched  up  and  resembles  a  desert 
Tiic  rivers  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds  considera- 
bly below  its  surface,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
tlie  most  abundant  rains  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the 
adjacent  tracts.  The  most  considerable  of  tnese  rivers  are 
the  Rio  de  Culiacan,  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo^ 
each  of  which  may  run  upward  of  100  miles  in  a  wide  and 
deep  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  sea,  as  there  is  a  sensible  de- 
scent some  miles  in  length  from  it  to  the  low  and  sandy 
tracts  which  skirt  the  shore. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Rio 
Mayo,  has  likewise  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the 
sea,  but  it  soon  rises  to  some  elevation,  and  then  extends 
nearly  on  a  level  many  miles  inland.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  rather  sterile,  but  more  from  want  of  moisture  than 
from  want  of  good  soil,  which  resembles  in  every  respect 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cinaloa.  The  hilly  country  begins  from 
30  to  40  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  south  and  north,  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre. 
It  IS  not  yet  known  how  they  are  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal mountain-chain.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  the  height 
of  mountains,  but  their  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Between  these  hills  run  rivers  in  valleys,  generally  several 
mrles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ferti- 
lity. The  largest  is  the  river  Yaqui,  which  is  formed  by 
two  branches ;  the  Rio  Babispe,  fiowinff  along  the  base  of 
tLe  Sierra  Madre  southward,  and  the  Rio  Oposura,  which 
nins  parallel  to  it  farther  west  The  first  runs  about  200 
miles,  and  the  second  120  miles,  before  they  imite  upon 
emerging  from  the  hilly  region.  After  their  junction  they 
take  the  name  of  Rio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles 
more,  until  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of 
2'^''  N.  lat.  The  central  districts  of  Sonora  are  also  tra- 
vel •^ed  from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and  Do- 
lores, which  flow  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  a 
few  miles  above  the  town  of  Pitic  at  S.  Jaunitx;  a  few 
miles  below  Pitic  the  united  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  ex- 
tent, which  has  no  communication  with  the  sea.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  be  about  200  miles.  In  the  north- 
western comer  of  Sonora  is  the  Rio  de  S.  Ignacio,  which 
runs  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  likewise  lost  in  a  lake. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  navigated,  but  they  are  used  to 
irrii^ate  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown  to 
a  Considerable  extent  Without  this  irrigation  the  country 
would  be  a  desert,  as  the  rains,  which  come  in  September,  do 
not  last  more  than  four  weeks,  fall  only  in  short  showers, 
and  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  most  northern  district  there  is  no  rain  at  all.  As 
this  part  of  tlie  Mexican  States  is  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  it  partakes  of  the  great  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.  Tlie 
thermometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  30"  and  9$'. 
During  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  blow 
fn^m  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  pass  over  elevated 
plains,  |t  sometimes  freezes  every  night  for  several  weeks 


at  Pitic  (29"*  N.  lat),  and  the  thermometer  then  suiks  as  low 
as  18°  in  the  night-time.  It  seems  that  frost  occurs  in  these 
parts  every  year.  But  the  summer  is  excessively  hot,  and 
the  hot  weather  continues  for  several  months  :  the  rains 
take  place  much  later  here  than  farther  south. 

The  countries  hitherto  described  are  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
North  America  by  a  plain  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  eastward  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  between  32"*  and  33"*  N.  lat  This  plain  seems  to  be 
interrupted  by  two  mountam-groups  only :  one  of  them, 
the  Arizona,  is  situated  near  109°  W.  long.,  and  noted  for 
the  fabulous  stories  of  its  great  wealth  in  the  precious 
metals;  the  other  occurs  near  the  bank  of  the  Rie  del 
Norte,  where  the  river  begins  to  flow  in  a  south-south- 
eastern direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  del  Florido.  Nothing 
is  known  of  these  mountain-groups.  The  plain  is  drained 
by  the  river  Gila,  which  runs  more  than  600  miles  in  a 
western  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Colorado  near 
its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
principal  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  though  it 
may  have  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  its  upper 
course,  it  loses  it  imperceptibly  by  flowing  through  an  arid 
plain  of  great  extent,  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
joined  by  any  tributary  of  importance.  The  plain  itself  is 
a  desert*  in  which  onlv  a  few  flimilies  of  the  Appaches 
lead  a  wandering  life.  An  exception  however  is  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  district  where  the  extensive  ruins  called 
Casas  Grandes  (near  110°)  are  found,  as  such  ruins  gene* 
rally  occur  in  spots  favoured  bv  natural  fertility. 

The  Mexican  States  extend  much  beyond  this  natural 
boundary,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  namely,  the  two  Californias ; 
the  unknown  region  extending  between  Upper  California 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Vale  of  the  Kio  del  Nortec 
or  New  Mexico ;  and  Texas,  or  the  country  extending  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  to  the  Californias,  see  California, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  158.  Of  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of 
Upper  California  little  is  known :  two  lakes  of  great  extent 
are  stated  to  occur  in  it,  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  salt. 
The  reports  of  the  monks  respecting  this  wide  tract  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Colorado.  We  shall  conclude 
our  survey  with  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

New  Mexico  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  included  by  the  two 
mountain-ranges  with  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  terminate 
on  the  south.  The  western  range,  called  Sierra  de  Mogollon, 
commences  about  34°  N.  lat,  and  is  in  the  plain  which  lies 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  It  is  not  known  if 
this  range  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  del  Florido,  which  is 
about  80  miles  south- south-east  of  it  The  other  ranges 
called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  rises  farther  east,  opposite 
the  mountain-region  called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  in  the 
most  southern  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  29°  N.  latt 
and  extends  northward  to  40°  N.  lat,  where  it  joins  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon.  Both  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  from  34°  to  40°  N.  lat,  and  the  long  longitudinal 
valley  between  them  is  New  Mexico.  Its  southern  district^ 
between  34°  and  35°  30'  N.  Ut,  is  a  desert,  covered  with 
arid  hills,  which  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river* 
and  are  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  in  some  narrow 
valleys  traversed  by  rivulets.  This  district  is  called  Deserto 
del  Muerto.  The  northern  district  between  35°  30' and 
38°  N.  lat  is  a  valley,  from  20  to  40  miles  across:  tliis  part 
has  been  settled,  and  produces  grain  enough  for  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  population.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  the 
people  consists  in  their  pasture-groun&,  which  feed  nume- 
rous herds  of  sheep»  their  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  the 
wild  animals  which  inhabit  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  valley,  between  38®  and  40''  N. 
lat,  is  uninhabited,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  which  even  in  the  settled  part  is  so  great  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  though  a  rwid  river,  is  annually  covered 
with  ice  for  sevenil  months.  This  circumstance  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ranges  enclosing  the  valley,  which  in 
some  places  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  ehiefly  to 
the  elevation  of  its  surface,  which  Humboldt  thinks  cannot 
be  less  than  from  2000  to  8500  feet,  an  estimate  probably 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth.  Rain  is  very  scarce, 
and  usually  falls  only  once  a  year,  and  in  some  years  no 
al  all;  the  snow  faowevery  which  covers  the  raMcs  to  tb  i 
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month  of  June,  supplies  the  soil  with  the  moisture  requisite 
for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass. 

The  Rio  del  Norte,  also  called  in  its  lower  course  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  maps  incorrectly  Rio  Bravo,  is  the 
largest  of  the  rivers  of  Mexico.  Humholdt  estimates  its 
course  at  nearly  1 400  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern 
angle  of  the  Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40*  N.  lat.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  most 
nortliern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  runs  southward  from  40°  to  29°  N.  lat.,  and  even  m 
the  vale  of  New  Mexico  is  a  considerable  river,  which  has 
water  enough  for  small  boats,  but  is  not  navigated.  In 
the  mountains  between  35°  30'  and  34°  N.  lat.  it  seems 
to  be  too  full  of  rapids  to  permit  of  any  kind  of  navigation. 
Where  it  enters  tne  plain,  south  of  34°  N.  lat.,  its  waters 
are  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  fertile  district  which 
surrounds  the  Posso  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Conchos;  and  after  having  changed  its  course 
by  a  great  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  receives  a  larger 
supply  by  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a  longitudinal  val- 
ley east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagramento ;  but  as  its  course  lies 
through  an  arid  plain,  which  is  rarely  refreshed  by  abundant 
rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too  small  even  for  small  craft, 
until  it  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  this  place  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  it 
seems,  the  river  leaves  the  elevated  plain  and  descends  into 
the  lower  country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the^ 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  this  place  downward  it  may  be' 
navigated  by  small  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
rise,  as  those  of  many  other  rivers,  annually:  this  rise 
begins  in  the  month  of  April,  is  highest  in  May,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  waters  attain  their  greatest  height. 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  enow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the 
nver  is  south  of  26°  N.  lat,  at  Braxosde  Santiago,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  Matamoros,  to  which  town  vessels  of 
small  burden  may  ascend ;  but  larger  ones  cannot  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  its  bar  and  of  numerous  shoals. 

The  country  east  of  the  Siena  del  Sagramento,  and  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  is  compre- 
hended almost  entirely  under  the  name  of  Texas,  differs 
greatly  in  its  natural  features  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  Sutes.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento  and  extends  eastward  to  102'' W.  long. 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  probably  not  less 
than  2000  feet.  Its  northern  portion,  embracing  the  coun< 
try  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River  as  far  north  as  the 
Arkansas,  is  an  extensive  plain,  considerablv  elevated  above 
the  watercourses,  along  the  course  of  which  arc  bottoms  of 
moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  which 
indicate  a  considerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  the  spaces 
between  these  river-valleys  have  an  arid  though  commonly  a 
firm  soil,  which  is  covered  with  vegetation  only  in  the  early 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  is 
deprived  of  it.  Like  the  extensive  plains  ^ong  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  wants  water  and  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  This  region  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
called  the  hills  of  San  Saba,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento,  and  extends  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Puerco.  Its  eastern  offsets  extend  to  the  meri- 
dian of  1 00°.  The  mountains  probably  do  not  rise  above 
their  base  more  than  2000  feet ;  but  tliis  is  only  a  suppo- 
sition, as  the  whole  region,  being  in  possession  of  a  tribe  of 
natives,  the  Comauches,  who  are  enemies  to  the  white  set- 
tlers, is  unknown.  In  this  mountain-tract  most  of  the  large 
rivers  that  water  Texas  Uke  their  origin.  Between  this 
region  and  the  elevated  plain  on  the  Red  River  a  salt 
swamp  of  great  extent  is  stated  to  exist,  m  which  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rio  Braxos  rises.  When  the  salt,  which 
crystallizes  on  its  surface  after  long  dry  weather,  is  dissolved 
by  abundant  rains,  the  water  of  the  Rio  Brazos  becomes 
brackish. 

The  remainder  of  Texas,  included  between  the  meridian 
of  1 00°  N.  latn  the  Red  River  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  del  Norte  on  the 
south,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
North  America.  The  coast  is  low,  and  skirted  by  a  number 
of  long  flat  islands,  separated  from  the  main  by  narrow 


straits;  but  these  straits  are  much  deeper  than  those  imr- 
ther  south,  and  afford  in  several  -places  good  anebonni^ 
ground  for  vessels  of  moderate  size ;  so  that  Texas  has 
more  and  better  harbours  than  all  the  Mexican  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Uken  together.  The  bars  on  the  ti\ct% 
have  deeper  water  on  them,  probably  because  their  course 
is  less  rapid  and  their  waters  less  troubled,  as  they  do  not 
descend  from  countries  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  aea- 
level. 

The  low  country  along  the  coast  extends  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  inland ;  it  is  not,  like  the  country  south  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  a  sandy  desert  without  vegetation,  bat  suffers 
rather  from  superabundance  of  water,  being  a  great  part  of 
the  year  inundated  or  in  the  condition  of  a  swamp.  Behind 
this  low  swampy  tract  the  country  rises  imperceptibly  for 
some  miles,  ana  then  appears  to  stretch  out  in  a  wide  plain 
with  a  nearly  leve*  surface.  The  width  of  this  plain  varies 
considerably,  as  its  northern  and  western  boraers  Ibnn 
nearly  a  crescent.  Near  the  boundary-line  of  Louisiana 
it  is  from  40  to  50  mfles  wide.  At  the  north*weateni 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  rivers  Tri- 
nidad and  Guadalupe,  its  width  is  stated  to  be  70  or  80 
miles ;  but  on  approaching  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  narrows  to 
20  or  25.  This  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  water- 
courses, and  with  the  exception  of  the  low  bottoms  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  not  subject  to  inundatbn.  The 
tide,  though  it  varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  ascends  the 
rivers  to  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line. '  The  whole  of  this  plain  is  wooded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  the  rivers, 
which  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine  prairies.  The 
forests  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak.  hickory,  iron-wood, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  usefbl  trees,  which  are  found  in  tli« 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  iB  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  this  tract  might  be  cultivated  and  chanfceo 
into  an  immense  field,  producine  cotton,  sugar,  Indian  com, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fruit-tree^ 
which  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  and  on  the  borders  of  th« 
tropics,  whilst  the  prairies,  which  hardly  occupy  one-fifth  or 
sixth  of  the  region,  would,  in  their  natural  state,  serve  as 
pasture-ground  for  cattle. 

The  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain  is  less  ftivoured  l«y 
nature,  the  proportion  between  the  cultivable  land  and  the 
prairies  being  nearly  inverted.  The  former  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  which  are  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally wide,  so  that  they  perhaps  occupy  one-iburth  of  ih^ 
surface.  Their  soil  is  alluvial,  and  in  the  present  stai^ 
covered  with  trees  of  large  growth,  a  certain  indication  of 
great  fertility.  As  the  rivers  are  not  impeded  in  their  course, 
and  have  sufilcient  fall  to  draw  off  the  superabundance 
rapidly,  the  inundations  are  of  short  duration,  and  serve  only 
to  impart  new  vigour  to  the  soil.  The  country  beiwe«  n 
these  bottoms  generally  rises  from  them  with  a  gentle  accli- 
vity to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  feet,  and  preeenis  fur 
the  most  part  an  undulating  surface,  on  which  isolated 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  By  ftir  the  greatest 
part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  which  occur  only  in 
isolated  clumps,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  oot 
another.  The  most  extensive  of  those  wooded  islands  covirr 
the  bases  and  declivities  of  the  hills.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  grass,  which  afforda  excellent 
pasture.  As  the  grass  maintains  its  verdure  for  maof 
months,  it  appean  that  the  soil  is  less  arid  and  destitute  of 
moisture  than  farther  north,  or  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico 
and  it  is  thought  that  extensive  tracts  of  it  may  be  culti- 
vated with  wheat  or  other  grains.  The  least  fertile  distnf  t 
of  this  tract  occura  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  nxc, 
where  the  country  rises  into  hills,  covered  with  a  light  sandy 
soil  and  overgrown  with  pine-forests.  It  resembles  that 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  between  the  Red  Ri\er  and 
Arkansas  west  of  Natchitoches. 

Texas  owes  its  great  capability  for  agricultural  purpose* 
to  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  of  their  course. 
These  rivers,  when  the  country  shall  be  well  settled  ai>a 
cultivated,  will  materially  contribute  to  iU  prospenty. 
as  all  of  them,  even  those  which  run  only  flftv  miles,  are 
navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  eoune. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  nven  firom  west  to  east  are— 
the  Rio  Nueces,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  geneimX 
south*eastera  course;  the  Rio  Guadalupe, which  is  nearly  a* 
lon{^,  and  which  falls  into  a  lagune  formmg  the  harbour  of 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  Coh>rado,  which  traverses  in  ita  upper 
course  the  mountain-tract  of  San  Saba,  flows  upwmnb  of  490 
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miles,  and  falb  into  the  lagane  constituting  the  harbour  of 
Matas^orda ;  the  Rio  Brazos,  or  Brazos  de  Dios,  ^hose  origin 
is  near  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  and  which,  flowing  chiefly 
in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  intersects  nearly  the 
centre  of  Texas  and  the  most  fertile  districts.  It  enters  the 
sea  after  a  course  ot  more  than  400  miles,  forming  at  its 
mouih  a  harbour,  with  a  bar  on  which  only  from  three  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  of  water  are  round.  The  Rio 
Trinidad,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles  in  a  south- 
south-easterly  direction  through  a  very  fertile  tract,  &lls 
into  Galveston  Bav.  As  to  the  Red  River  and  Sabine  River, 
which  separate  Texas  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  see  Louisiana. 

Productiong, — As  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
climate  of  the  different  regions  of  Mexico,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  variety  in  their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts 
that  within  these  states  almost  all  the  vegetable  productions 
may  be  grown  which  are  found  between  the  equator  and 
the  polar  circle.  The  agricultural  productions  which  ac- 
tually are  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  observation.  On 
the  highestof  the  Uble-land^  that  of  Toluca  (9000  feet)  wheat 
does  not  succeed,  nor  does  it  succeed  in  Europe  beyond  60^ 
N.  lat.  On  this  table-land  agriculture  is  Umited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  the  plantations  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  wine, 
called  pulque-  [Agave.]  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
Indian  corn  grows  on  this  table-land,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  countries  which  have  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  those  in  which  it  depends 
on  geographical  position  only.  Most  of  the  table-lands 
however  are  from  6000  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as 
their  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they  produce  all  the 
cerealia  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  not 
used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  fruits 
also  are  those  of  Europe*  as-  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The  vege- 
tables too  are  tho&e  of  Europe,  among  which  capsicum,  called 
c/if/tf,  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  used  all  over  the 
country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of 
American  aloes  on  these  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  differHnoe  between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Tierras  Templadas  and  Calientes  is  not  well  established. 
Maize  is  grown  everywhere*  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes;  and  it  Ls  the  only  grain  whicl^is  culti- 
vated for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huasacualco.  But  the  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive ;  and 
besides  these,  Oxalis  tuberosa,  Dioscorca  alata,  and  batatas 
are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which 
do  not  succeed  on  the  table-land,  are  abundant  in  the 
Tierra  Templadas;  and  besides  these,  many  fruits  of  hot 
countries,  especially  pine-apples,  guavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lands  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas,  in  a  deep 
depression  of  the  northern  table-land ;  and  coffSee  on  the 
eastern  coast,  west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz ;  sugar  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  ex- 
ported: cocoa  is  collected  in  the  low  country  along  the 
river  Huasacualco ;  and  indigo  along  the  southern  coast, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  Tobacco,  which  in  many 
parts  succeeds  very  well,  is  only  permitted  to  be  grown  in 
certain  places,  as  government,  which  derives  a  considera- 
ble income  from  a  heavy  duty  laid  on  its  consumption,  has 
limited  the  cidtivation  to  certain  spots  to  prevent  all  eva- 
sion of  the  tax.  Three  plants  ^row  wild  in  the  forests,  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which  divides  the  low  eastern 
coast  from  the  tablelands,  and  supply  articles  of  export — 
the  jalapa,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  vanilla. 

All  the  domestic  animals^  which  have  been  brought  over 
from  Eiux>pe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
^lexico,  owing  to  the  wide  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot 
be  cultivated,  and  which  aSbrd  pasture-ground  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Cattle  is  abundant,  both  on  the 
table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts;  among  the  latter,  espe- 
cially on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  and  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are 
numerous  on  the  table-lands,  especially  on  the  northern, 
which  are  much  drier ;  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Horses  abound  generally,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces  a  great  nomMc  are  found  in  a  wild  state  *  they 


are  easily  taken  and  broken  m.  Horses  and  muies  are  ex- 
ported in  great  numbers  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
great  plains  bordering  on  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  the 
American  bufialo  abounds.  In  winter  the  buffaloes  tra- 
verse the  hills  of  San  Saba,  and  pasture  on  the  plains  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Carnivorous  wild 
animals  are  not  numerous.  Grame  is  abundant,  especially 
deer  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of 
parrots,  mackaws,  and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  abound 
in  fish.  Bees  seem  to  abound  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  great  care  on  the 
table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  whence  by  far  the  greatest  part 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  the  Gulf  of  Ca- 
lifornia pearl  shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
were  collected,  but  it  seems  that  this  branch  of  inoustry 
has  declined. 
Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.    The 

fold-mines  occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra 
ladre,  north  of  24**  N.  lat. :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those 
which  border  their  margin.  During  the  civil  war,  which 
began  in  1810  and  lasted  for  many  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mines  were  neglected.  Their  working  was  however 
renewed  in  1825,  chiefly  by  the  English  mining  companies 
which  sprung  up  about  that  time.  Before  that  event  (from 
1810  to  1825),  the  produce  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
before  1810.  Since  the  year  1825  it  has  considerably  in- 
creased, though  not  so  much  as  was  expected.  Besides  the  pre- 
cious metals,  Mexico  has  abundance  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  are  worked.  The  iron-mines  however  have  only  been 
opened  since  the  year  1825.  A  quicksilver-mine  is  worked 
at  S.  Onofre,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  the  state  of  Queretaro.  Tin  is  also  stated  to  exist  The 
carbonate  of  soda,  called  tequesqutte,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
where  it  is  found  crystallized  on  the  surface  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  also  common  in  most  places  of  the  table-land 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  appears  in  the  state 
of  an  efflorescence  in  the  month  of  October,  after  the  rains 
have  ceased. 

Inhabitanls.^The  population  of  these  states  is  composed 
of  Creoles  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives, 
and  of  those  of  mixed  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans, 
who  are  called  Gachupines,  and  formerly  amounted  to 
80,000  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced  by  tlie  expulsion 
of  the  natives  of  Spain ;  and  though  many  individuals  of 
other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  have  settled  in  these 
states  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  hardly  amounts  to  more  than 
20,000  or  25,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  stQl  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Humboldt  thought  that  they 
constituted  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  but  as  he 
asserts  that  no  natives  were  mixed  up  with  the  white  popu- 
lation in  Sonora,  where  modern  travellers  have  founa  that 
they  really  constituted  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  form  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population,  especially  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  numerous  tribes  which  occupy  the  large  tract 
of  unknown  country  between  Upper  California  and  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  which  are  computed  to 
amount  to  300,000  individuals;  though  this  number  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  resemble  one  ano 
ther  in  the  principal  features  of  their  face  and  body,  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  the  following:  the  colour  of 
their  skin  approaches  that  of  copper ;  their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  always  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  wetted ;  and  they  have  little  beard.  Their  figure  is 
rather  short  and  stout ;  their  eyes  small,  long,  and  a  little 
raised  towards  the  temple-bones,  as  in  the  tribes  which 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  cheek-bones  are  pro- 
minent, their  lips  thick,  and  their  mouths  exhibit  an 
expression  of  softness,  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  rigidity  of  their  looks.  Though  they  thus  greatly 
resemble  one  another  in  personal  appearance,  the  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided  speak  languages  which  are  said 
to  differ  as  far  from  each  other  as  the  English  from  the 
Russian.  Humboldt  states  that  twenty  languages  of  this 
description  were  spoken  within  the  territories  of  the  states 
south  of  33**  N.  lat. ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  has  not 
comprehended  in  this  number  the  eight  nations  which  livd 
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vitbin  the  boundary  of  Sonora,  or  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  of  Oocidente.  The  number  of  tribes  which  are 
still  entirely  independent,  and  live  north  of  33**  N.  lat.,  is 
not  known,  and  seems  to  be  very  great.  The  language 
which  is  most  extensively  spoken  is  that  of  the  Azteks, 
which  seems  to  be  understood  by  nearly  all  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  country  between  18  and  23°  N.  lat.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Otomitcs,  which  is  spoken  in  the  countries 
along  the  Pacific  between  20°  and  24°  N.  lat,  is  remarkable 
fur  its  structure,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese 
language,  being  composed  of  monosyllables.  (Naxera, 
De  Lingua  Olhomiiorum  Dissertation  Philad.,  1835,  and 
London  GeographiccU  Journal,)  Next  to  the  language 
of  the  Azteks,  that  of  the  Otomites  is  the  most  wid^y 
spread. 

The  natives  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  have  attained  different  degrees  of  civilization. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  country  between  18°  and  23°  N.  lat 
were,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  Michoacan,  or  united  in  the  republics 
of  Tlaxcallan  (Tlascala),  Huexochingo,  and  Chollollan,  and 
had  then  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  as 
is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  buildings,  or  teo- 
callis,  their  causeways  and  dikes,  their  hieroglyphics,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agri- 
culture were  only  few  in  number,  their  cultivation  was 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  considerable  care.    They 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  continued  to  cultivate  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  born.     Their  present  condition 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  lower  classes  who  cultivate 
the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  European  continent,  but 
they  appear  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accordingly  indulge 
more  in  indolence.    Among  them  are  some  very  rich  fami- 
lies, but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  lifo-or 
their  dwellings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.    In 
roost  places  they  live  mixed  with  the  whites  and  metis ;  in 
others   they  occupy  large  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners.    The  countries  north  of  24°  N.  lat  were  inha- 
bited at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  tribes  resembling  those 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.    They  had  no 
fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  and  as  this  produce  could  not  be  abundant  in  coun- 
tries whose  vegetation  is  so  scanty,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  trees,  their  numbers  were  small,  and  they  speedily  retired 
from  the  large  plain  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  moun- 
tain tract  called  the  Holson  de  Mapimi,  where  they  still 
runtinue  their  savage  life.    They  have  also   disappeared 
from  the  plain  which  extends  along  the  Pacific  to  tne  Rio 
Ma\  o.    In  these  two  plains  a  few  natives  are  only  found  along 
the  southern  boundarv-line,  and  these  seem  to  have  settled 
tiierc  since  the  conquest.    But  in  the  hilly  tract  north  of 
the  Kio   Mayo  the  natives   resisted  the   invasion  of  the 
Spaniutds,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit   mis- 
hionarios.    The  pad  res  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life, 
and  taught  them  the  principal  mechanic  arts:  their  suc- 
cess here  was   hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  in 
I  lie  fuiuous  missions  of  Paraguay.    Though  these  Indians 
inhabit  the  same  country  with  the  numerous  white  families 
which    havo  spread   among  them,   they  live  in  separate 
l>hu(M,  and  no  close  intercourse  exists  between  them,  ex* 
(M'pt  for  the  purposes  of  trade.    In  the  arts  of  domestic 
lii<-  they  Bcem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Europeans  than 
the  Aztoks,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  energy   and  mental    power  than    the    last-mentioned 
natidu. 

'ihe  Indios  Bravos^  or  savage  tribes,  inhabit  the  coun- 
tries north  of  33°  N.  lat.,  along  the  Rio  Gila,  the  Bolson  de 
M.ipimi,  the  mountain-ranges  which  include  the  vale  of 
the  Rio  del  Nurte  and  the  north-western  dii»trict  of  Texas. 
Many  of  iliem,  especially  the  Appaches  and  Comanches,  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  were  and  still  are  at  open  war 
with  the  white  settlers.  For  the  protection  of  the  latter  the 
Spaniards  erected  presidios:  a  presidio  consists  of  a  wooden 
wall  uf  a  quadrangular  furm,  within  which  the  houses  are 
built,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at  sunset  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  few  white  families  and  a  small  number  of  soldiers  for 
their  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presidios  cultivate 
the  adjacent  grounds,  and  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  do  not  venture  to  pass  the  night  without  the  walls. 
The  lndio»  Hravos  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  are  must  numerous  in  the  tracts  which  are  visited  by 
the  bufialoes.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  cultivate  the 
ground.    Where  the  states  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  border 


on  Central  America  there  is  still  an  independent  tribe,  ibm 
Mayas,  who  speak  a  language  different  rrom  that  of  the 
Azteks,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization :  they 
cultivate  maize,  cocoa,  and  tobacco,  and  clothe  themselves 
with  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  trees,  but  they 
still  depend  principally  on  fishing  and  hunting  for  their 
support. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  the  aboriginal  tribes :  these  are  called 
Metis,  or  Mestizos,  and  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  population,  llie  descendants  of  Africans  and  Indians* 
and  of  Africans  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer.  The  foi> 
mer  are  called  \Zambos,  and  the  latter  Mulattos.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  there  are  a  few  Chinese  and 
Malays,  who  have  emigrated  from  Asia.  There  are  very 
few  negroes  in  this  country. 

The  whole  population,  which  probably  at  present  con- 
siderably exceeds  seven  millions,  is  composed  of  these  dif- 
ferent elements,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  in  the 
following  proportions : — 


Aboriginal  nations 

Mestizos 

Mulattos  and  Zambos    • 

Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 

Europeans 


3.500,000 

2.000,000 

600,000 

1,800,000 

25,000 

7,325,000 


Political  Division  and  Towns.'-The  confederation  called 
the  United  Mexican  States  consists  of  nineteen  republics 
or  states,  besides  three  territories,  and  an  immense  tract  of 
country  which  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate,  the  states  contain  the  following 
number  of  inhabitants  and  extent  in  square  miles : — 


r*llOlTMT  c^ 

BzteBl  la  InbabiUatB  •« 

Populatknu 

•q.  milas. 

ft  aq.  bA*. 

1.  Chiapa     •            • 

130.000 

38,500 

4 

2.  Yucat&n  • 

520.000 

48,500 

11 

3.  Tabasco    . 

55,000 

10,500 

5 

4.  Oaxaca     . 

600,000 

34,500 

17 

5.  Vera  Cruz 

2.^0,000 

22.000 

U 

6.  Puebla     . 

820,000 

21.000 

39 

7.  Mexico     . 

1,200,000 

30.000 

40 

8.  Michoacan 

450,000 

26.500 

J7 

9.  Xalisco     . 

800,000 

74,500 

10 

10.  Guanaxuato 

450,000 

8.600 

52 

11.  Queretaro 

230,000 

15.500 

15 

12.  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  . 

220,000 

17.500 

13 

13.  Zacatecas 

275,000 

18.500 

15 

14.  Du  range 

200.000 

56,500 

4 

15.  Oocidente 

180,000 

148.000 

H 

16.  Chihuahua 

120,000 

72,500 

14 

1 7.  Cohauila  with  Texas    46,000 

136.500 

1 

18.  NuevoLeon 

85.000 

20,000 

4 

19.  Tamaulipas 

60,000 

40.000 

u 

6.691,000       833,600 
To  these  the  territories  are  to  be  added: — 


8 


1. 


2. 


3. 


PopQlaticMh 

The  territory  of  Santa 
F6,  or  New  Mexico  45,000 

Territory  of  Lower 
California 

Ten-itory  of  Upper 
California,  compre- 
hending the  whole 
country  north  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  and  be- 
tween the  Pacific 
and  the  mountains, 
including  the  vale 
of  Rio  del  Norte      325,000 


Nttmbcrof 
Extent  Id  lDbabh»«u  c 
•q.  nilM.     «  aq.  mkJt 

45.000  1 


4,000         30,000 


600,000 


374,000       675,000 


1.  The  state  of  Chiapa,  called  also  Las  Chiapas,  eompre^ 
hends  the  whole  of  the  western  declivitv  of  the  table4ach%i 
of  Guatemala,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  tne  Mexican  Stafwis^ 
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and  a  portion  of  tbe   plain    of  Tabasco,  the  river  of 
that  name  fbrming  for  a  considerable  distance  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Chiapa  and  Tabasco.    Though  its  soil 
is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the 
growth  of   tropical  productions,    it  does  not  appear  to 
contribute    any    article    to    commerce,    except   logwood, 
which  is   floated  down  the  rivers  Usumasinta  and  Ta- 
basco to  Villa  Hermosa.     Near  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Chacamas,  a  tributary  of  the  Usumasinta,  are  the  ruins  of 
Palenque,  in  a  country  which  at  present  is  a  desert  over- 
grown with  trees.  They  are  stated  to  extend  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and,  as  far  as 
can   be  inferred    from  their  architecture,  they  seem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  a  people  more  resembling  in  taste  the 
Europeans  than  the  Azteks.    This  state  formed  a  part  of 
Central  America  up   to   I825»  when    it  was    united    to 
Mexico,  without  the  republic  of  Central  America  having 
renounced  its  claims  on  it.    The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  las 
Casas,  formerly  Ciudad  Real,  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
with  about  4000  inhabitants.    It  has  a  college  for  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  here  to  the 
famous  Las  Casas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  who  was 
bishop  of  this  province,  and  died  in  1566.     Some  other 
places  are  still  more  considerable :  as  Chamula*  with  6000 
inhabitants ;  S.  Bartolomeo  de  las  Llanos,  with  7500  inha- 
bitants;  Commitan,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  Tuxtla, 
with  4500  inhabitants. 

2.  The  state  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of 
that  name  as  far  south  as  18®  N.  lat  It  exports  much  cam- 
peachy-wood  and  fustic,  which  grow  mostly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  western,  south  of  20'  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  Mayas,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  independence,  occupy  its  southern  district. 
The  rivers  Champoton  and  Pacaitnn  are  navigable,  fur  small 
craft,  for  many  miles  inland.  The  capital  is  Merida,  with 
28,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  arid  plain  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Siz&l,  which  is  properly 
only  a  roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  SizM, 
twelve  miles  long.  Farther  east  is  Valladolid,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  in  which  much  cotton 
is  ^rown.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 
witli  2000  inhabitants,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic 
are  shipped  to  Belize.  On  the  western  coast  is  Campeachy 
[Cam  peachy],  and  a  number  of  populous  villages  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

3.  The  state  of  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  low  plain,  from  the  lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the 
Rio  de  Huasacualco  on  the  west.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Rto  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee.  Tabasco  pepper, 
indigo,  and  vanilla.  The  capital  is  Villa  Hermosa,  also 
called  San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  river  Tabasco,  about  flAy 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  place  vessels  of  moderate  size 
may  ascend  the  river.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  and 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

4.  The  state  of  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
tableland  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts: the  industrious  inhabitants  rear  the  cochineal-insect 
and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mountain-ndge  which  separates  it  from  the  low  plain  of  Ta- 
basco, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rich.  This  state  con- 
tains several  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitla,  which  differ  &)m  the  ruins  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  the  Azteks,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those 
of  Oreece.  They  lie  on  the  table-land,  5300  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  capital,  Oaxaca,  which  contains  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  built  in  a  depression  of  the  table-land,  4800  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  It  is  well-built,  has  fine  houses,  squares, 
and  aqueducts,  and  contains  some  manufactures  of  sugar, 
cbocolale,  and  silk.  Tehuantepec  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indigo  and  cocoa 
arc  grown,  and  salt  collected  in  the  lagunes  which  skirt  the 
sea.  It  contuins  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
some  commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Ventosa,  or  Tehuan- 
tepec Road,  which  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  has  good 
anchorage. 

5.  The  state  of  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  river  Huasacualco  on  the 
south-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the  north-west,  and,  in 
some  parts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which  border  the 
table-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  m  climate  and  vegetation :  its  most  elevated  parts 


are  covered  with  pine-forests.  Within  its  boundary-line 
are  situated  the  Peak  of  Orizava,  the  Coffre  de  Perote, 
and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  Its  commercial  products 
are  sugar,  coflTee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla.  Tobacco 
is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this  state, 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantla,  is  a  pyramid  built 
of  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  capital  is  Vera  Cruz.  [Vera  Cruz.] 
Alvarado,  about  three  miles  ih>m  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado,  is  a  small  town,  which  however  carries  on  some 
commerce,  its  port  being  good,  of  sufficient  space  and 
depth,  and  well  defended  from  the  winds ;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  does  not  admit  vessels  that  draw 
ten  feet  of  water.  The  harbour  of  Huasacualco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  has  still  less  water,  and  is 
little  firequented.  At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
state  is  the  town  of  Tarapico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  de 
Tampico,  built  on  the  border  of  a  large  shallow  lake,  the 
Laguna  de  Taraiagua,  which  communicates  with  the  Rio 
Panuco  near  its  mouth.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
and  is  ill-built.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce, 
which  however  has  lately  decreased  since  the  new  town, 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  Tumaulipas,  has  been  founded 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  from  it. 
In  the  interior  of  the  state  are  the  towns  of  Cordova  and 
Orizava,  built  near  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent,  each  con- 
taining about  3000  inhabitants;  in  their  neighbourhood 
much  tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown.  On  a  level  siiot,  situ- 
ated on  the  steep  ascent,  is  the  town  of  Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  4335 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  very  beautiful  country :  it  con- 
tains 13,000  inhabitants.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  retire  when  the  vomito  prieto  is  raging  along  the 
coast. 

6.  The  state  of  Puebla  comprehends  bv  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  ana  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  lower  but  very  hilly  country,  which 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-land  of  Mixlecap&n 
and  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Michoacan.  It  contains  the 
elevated  peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  Istaccihuatl.  Near 
the  town  of  Cholula  are  three  remarkable  antiquities. 
[Cholula.]  The  western  and  southern  districts  are  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  In  the  counter  about  the  capital  great 
Quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  collected ;  but  this  state 
does  not  produce  any  article  for  exportation.  Puebla,  the 
capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  is  built  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summit.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  large, 
and  commodious.  The  churches  and  convents  are  vei*y 
numerous,  and  generally  wellbuilt.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  and  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  very  rich.  The  town  contains  between  50,000 
and  60,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  earthenware,  which  however  have  greatly  declined 
since  the  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  thrown  open.  Its 
trade  with  the  neighbourhood  is  considerable.  South-east 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan,  which  is  stated  to  contain  a 
population  of  10,000.  North  and  north-east  of  Puebla 
are  the  towns  of  Tlascala  (4000  inhabitants)  and  Huamanila 
(3000),  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  country  about 
it,  enjoyed  some  privileges  before  the  revolution.  For  a 
notice  of  Cholula  see  Cholula. 

7.  The  state  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca  in  all  their  extent,  the  north- 
western part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  but  much  more  hilly  country, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table- 
lands, and  extends  from  them  to  the  Parific.  The  river 
Bolsas  drains  its  southern  districts,  and  the  Rio  Santiago  rises 
in  the  north-western,  under  the  name  of  Rio  do  Lerma^ 
not  far  from  the  morass,  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca.  Though  nearly  all  the  productions 
of  the  tropics,  together  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
might  be  grown  in  the  different  regions  belonging  to 
this  state,  none  of  its  agricultural  productions  supply  an 
article  for  exportation ;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the  plain 
of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, and  in  some  other  places,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  It  contains  several  rich 
mines  of  silver.  This  metal  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, but  only  in  the  mountainous  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  where 
the  Sierra  Madre  is  connected  with  the  mountains  border- 
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ing  the  eastern  margin  of  the  table-lands.  In  thU  district 
are  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Zimapan : 
there  are  also  some  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Another 
mining  district  lies  south  of  the  table-land  of  Toluca,  the 
principal  mines  of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Temascaltepec,  Sultepec,  Tasco,  Huetamo, 
and  Teteladel  Rio,  of  which  the  three  last-mentioned  places 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rio  Bolsas.  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  collected  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco 
and  S.  Christoval.  In  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan  are  several  an- 
tiquities. Near  the  town  of  Tezcuco  are  two  large  Mexican 
pyramids,  or  teocallis ;  and  about  twenty  miles  farther  north, 
near  the  small  town  of  Teoiihuacan,  is  a  group  of  nearly 
200  of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensions. 
On  the  mountainous  descent  by  which  the  road  leads  from 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Cucrnavacca, 
are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
fortress ;  they  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xochialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  federal  capital,  see  M sxico.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  is  Tezcuco,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached 
the  town,  but  are  now  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  has  much  increased  since  it  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  it  contains  above  5000  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures  of  cotton.  Chalco,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chalco. 
Toluca,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is  well  built. 
Zimapan,  a  considerable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district.  This 
state  has  two  harbours  on  the  Pacific,  AcapuTco  [ Ac apulco], 
and  Zacatula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bolsas;  but  they 
are  little  frequented. 

8.  The  state  of  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table-land  of  Michoacan  and  the  low  country  lying  between 
it  and  the  Pacific ;  a  portion  of  the  hilly  country  south  of 
both  these  districts  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  river 
Santiago  traverses  its  north-eastern  districts,  and  within  its 
territories  are  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  peak  of  Tancitaro, 
and  the  volcano  of  Xorulio.  Its  productions  are  various, 
but  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except  from  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  alor^  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  in 
the  mountain-range  which  runs  between  the  table-lands  of 
Toluca  and  Michoacan.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Tlal- 
pujahua,  Agangeo,and  Zitaquaro.  In  the  districts  along  the 
northern  boundary -line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Ystan,  which  is  enclosed  by  hills,  and 
situated  on  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Midioacan 
to  that  of  Xalisco.  In  this  valley  are  many  hundred  wells 
of  hot  water,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  from  a  hole  not 
larger  than  an  inch,  to  ponds  several  yards  in  diameter:  in 
some  of  them  the-temperature  varies  only  from  110°  to  130% 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
ebullition.  The  capitd  of  the  state  is  Valladolid,  at  present 
called  Morelia,  in  honour  of  general  Mordles,  a  large 
town,  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street*  which  is  wide  and  straight,  and  several 
lanes.  The  chief  square  is  spacious;  and  on  its  eastern 
side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  fine  building,  which  is  loaded 
with  ornaments,  hut  they  are  tastefully  arranged.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  erected 
in  later  times,  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  who  reside 
here.  Patzcuaro,  containing  6000  inhabitants,  is  built 
n:ar  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern  extremity  is 
the  town  of  Tzintzontzan,  with  2500,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
the  state  are  Zamora,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Cuisco,  a 
considerable  place,  on  the  banks  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Tialpujahua,  m  the  principal  mining  district,  has  9000  in- 
habitants. This  state  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Manza- 
nillo,  which  is  little  frequented. 

9.  The  state  of  Xalisco  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
hilly  region  of  Xalisco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it 
and  the  Pacific ;  its  eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills 
which  form  the  ascent  to  the  tableland  of  Qucrctaro,  and 
comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that  plain.  Within  its  terri- 
tories are  the  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Rio  Santiago,  from  its  efllux  out  of  the  lake  to  its  mouth. 
The  productions  areas  various  as  in  all  those  states  which 
are  so  diversified  in  climate ;  but  it  supplies  for  exportation 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochineal.  The 
mmes  are  not  important*  with  the  exceotion  of  those  of  Bolu* 


iios.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  some  places  along  the 
eastern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.  A  t  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  in  the  district  of  Colima, 
is  the  volcano  of  Colima.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Guar 
dalaxara,  with  60,000  inhabitants.  [Guadalaxara.]  Thm 
second  place  in  importance  is  Lagos,  near  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, on  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  which  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  built.  Farther  west  is  S.  Juan  de 
los  Lagos,  nearly  as  large  a  town,  built  in  a  deep  barranca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  town  of  Tepic  is  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  hills,  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  flows  at  some  distance  north 
of  it.  It  is  rather  well  built,  contains  7000  inhabitants 
and  is  forty  miles  from  San  Bias,  which  is  its  port  Be- 
tween it  and  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  a  ditiicult  mountain- 
pass,  through  the  barranca  of  Michetiltic,  and  the  po- 
pulous town  of  Tequila.  San  Bias,  the  principal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  top  of  a  rock  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  which  is  precipitous  on  three  sides,  and  very  steep  on 
the  fourth :  it  rises  out  of  a  low  swampy  plain,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  is  completely  under  water.  At  this  season  the 
place  is  unhealthy :  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  3000, 
remove  to  Tepic.  Tlie  harbour  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  not 
sheltered  against  south-western  winds.  The  rocky  islands 
called  Tres  Marias  lie  off  this  harbour.  South  of  Cape 
Corrientes  are  the  two  small  harbours  of  Navidad  and 
Guatlan,  which  are  little  frequented.  The  low  country 
surrounding  the  Volcano  de  Colima  constitutes  a  separate 
district,  which  is  under  the  general  government  This  dis- 
trict contains  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  much  cot  tun 
is  grown  in  it. 

10.  The  state  of  Guanaxuato  comprehends  the  western 
districts  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  a  tract  north  of  that  range.  A  range  vtliich 
issues  from  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  traver^e^ 
the  plain  in  a  southern  direction,  terminating  south  of  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  Baxiolies  within  the  territory  of  this  state,  which  expoits 
great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  other  states. 
Rich  mines  surround  the  town  of  Guanaxuato.  Besides  the 
capital  [Guanaxuato],  it  contains  several  populous  places. 
In  the  Baxio  are — Zelaya,  with  1 0,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fi  iie 
cathedral;  Salamanca,  with  15,000  inhabitants;  Irapuato. 
with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton ;  and 
Villa  de  Leon,  with  between  25,000  and  30,000  souls.  In  iLe 
last-mentioned  town  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cut- 
lery and  saddlery.  San  Felipe,  in  a  wide  valley  between  two 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  S.  Miguel  el  Grande  has  16,U<> 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

11.  The  state  of  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  contains  nu- 
merous and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  a  portion  of  the  Baxio. 
It  has  some  productive  silver  mines,  whicn  lie  near  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  along  the  river  Moctezuma  or  Panuco,  ir. 
the  district  of  Cadereita ;  the  most  famous  is  £1  Doctor. 
North  of  it  is  the  quicksilver-mine  of  San  Ouofre.  Ther« 
are  also  some  lead -mines.  The  capital  is  Queretara  [Qi  c- 
retaro.]  Cadereita,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  consider- 
able place. 

12.  The  state  of  S.  Luis  do  Potosi  comprehends  by  f?r 
the  larger  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  noriU 
em  plain,  and  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  ri\^t 
Tarooin,  an  affluent  of  the  Panuco.  It  is  only  rich  in  rati!' . 
The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  is  the  n  ii 
mine  of  Catorcc.  There  are  also  some  mines  of  c<tpfH:. 
Tile  capital,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  is  a  large  town,  containn  j 
with  the  adjoining  villages,  from  50,000  to  60,000  inhali:- 
ants.  It  has  wide  ami  well- planned  streets,  which  &  i 
lighted  by  night  Tliere  are  many  large  and  aubsian'.jl 
buildings,  and  numerous  churches.  The  Palacio,  or  II •  • .  ^ 
of  Congress  for  the  state,  a  well  built  edifice,  occupies  <  t 
side  of  the  Piazza  de  las  Armas ;    on  the   opposite   > .  .> 

stands  the  cathedral:    the   two  other  sides  arc  romp 

of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.    In  the  centre  is  a  fuun  1 1.  . 
The  town  is   well  supplied   with  water  by  an  aquc^i     : 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  producti\e  in  fruit^s  i  .1 
the  commerce  is  considerable. 

13.  The  state  of  Zacatccas  e^ftends  on  both  sidca  uf  t\ 
Sierra  Madre,  which  traverses  it  towards  its  soutbcni  e\- 
treroity  in  a  north- western  direction;  the  larger  poirtion  cf 
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its  territory  lies  on  the  great  northern  plain.    The  sonthem 
portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  the  northern  arid  plains 
contain  abundance  of  cattle.    Of  the  numerous  mines,  all 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  most  cele* 
brated  are  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.     The  terri- 
tory has  nine  lakes,  frpm  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected 
in  a  crystallized  state.    Not  far  from  the  western  boun- 
d#iry  of  this  state,  and  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive 
tract  is  covered  with  immense  ruins,  called  Los  Edificios, 
which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  resting-places  which  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  the  Azteks,  erected  on  their 
emigration  towards  the  south.    This  state  contains  several 
populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  Freznillo,  lerez,  Pinos,  and  No- 
chisll^n  have  each  a  population  varying  from   14,000  to 
18,000:   they  are  all  situated  near  the  mines.    The  capital, 
Zacatecas,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Veta  Grande,  contains 
28,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very 
large  buildings  of  stone :   the  most  remarkable  is  La  Bufk, 
which  stands  on  a  high  eminence,  and  looks  like  a  fortifi- 
cation.     Agues  Calientes,  situated  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  country,  has 
35,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.     The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  substantially  built     Its  cathe- 
dral has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

14.  The  state  of  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre 
from  24^  to  27°  N.  lat,  and  comprehends  also  an  extensive 
tract  of  level  country  skirting  the  range  on  the  east,  and 
belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  The  terraces  by 
which  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guarisamey, 
San  Dimas,  and  Gavilanes,  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  900U  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  abundance  of 
iron  ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and  that  of  N ombre 
de  Dios  is  a  plain,  covered  with  basalt,  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  fifteen  in  width.  This  plain  contains  an  extinct 
crater,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
yards  deep.  This  sterile  tract  is  called  Brena.  The  capital  is 
Durango,  or  LaCiudad  de  Victoria,  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. Nombre  de  Dios  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  the  rich  mines,  has  a 
population  of  6000.  In  the  plain  are  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Seiiores,  on  the 
Rio  Nasas,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

15.  The  state  of  Occidente  comprehends  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonera,  or  the  whole  tract  extending  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Gulf  of  California  from  23°  to 
33°  N.  lat.  It  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fruits, 
though  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  It  contains 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  those  of  copper  are  still 
more  important.  At  the  most  iiorthern  extremity,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  rather  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  state,  are  t he  Cases  Grandes,  ruins  of  numerous  edifices 
which  cover  a  large  space.  They  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigration  to  the  south. 
South  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  population  consists  only  of 
whites,  but  north  of  it  are  seven  native  tribes.  Opata,  Ceres, 
Piraas,  Yaqui,  Mayos,  Yumas,  and  Turumaras,  which  sub- 
sist by  agriculture.  Along  the  northern  boundary,  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  the  Appaches  and  Axua  Indians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  The  most  remarkable  places  fVom  south  to 
north  are — ^El  Rosario,  with  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mines.  It  carries  on  some  commerce 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  distant  This  harbour  is  spacious,  but  not  safe,  as  it 
has  many  dangerous  shoals  and  islands  at  its  entrance. 
Cosal&,  a  well-built  town,  contains  5000  inhabitants :  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  several  rich  gold-mines.  Culiacan,  with 
1 1,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Culiacan,  just  above  its  contluence  with 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  El 
Fuerte,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  till  lately  a  small  village, 
and  has  only  risen  to  be  a  thriving  town  since  it  has  been 
made  the  seat  of  the  state  government.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  contains  5000 
inhabitants.  Los  Al&mos,  between  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
Mayo,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  silver- 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  contains  many  well-built 
houses,  and  carries  on  a  oonsidera])le  commerce.  Santa 
Cruz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  the  principal  town 
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of  the  Mayo  Indians,  contains  ]  0,000  inhabitants.  Guay* 
mas  is  the  best  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Pacific,  and  capable 
of  containing  200  vessels.  It  is  secured  from  all  winds 
by  the  elevated  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  by 
Bird  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance.  The  town  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants,  but  sufiers  for  want  of  water: 
the  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy.  Its  trade  with  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mexican  states  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  considerable.  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  Pitic,  has  8000 
inhabitants,  and  is  irregularly  built;  there  are  no  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  It  contains 
however  some  good  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  Arispe,  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance, 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  seal  of  the 
military  force  which  is  situated  in  this  part  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  against  the  Appaches.  The  hilly  country 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  this  town,  called  Pimeria  Alta, 
had  the  reputation  of  containing  rich  gold-mines,  which 
however,  on  examination,  have  l^en  found  to  be  of  little 
value.    There  are  however  valuable  copper-mines. 

IG.  The  state  of  Chihuahua  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  northern  plain  which  lies  between  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  mountain-region  of  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi,  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes:  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  the  river  bottoms  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  but  this 
state  has  many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  miues 
are  rather  numerous.  The  most  important  are  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  £1  Parral,  Botapilas.  and  Jesus  Mai'ia ;  those  of 
S.  Eulalia  are  in  a  hill  which  stands  isolated  on  the  plain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chihuahua.  Near  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary-line  between 
this  state  and  Sonera,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Cases 
Grandes,  like  those  on  the  Rio  Gila:  these  al«o  are  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigra- 
tions. The  population  of  the  plain  consists  entirely  of 
descendants  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi 
are  the  Comanches,  and,  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state,  the  Appaches  and  Chichimequos.  The  capital, 
Chihu&hua,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  large  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive  building; 
and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  river  about  eight  miles  above  the 
town.  Its  population  once  amounted  to  70,000,  but 
at  present  it  does  not  exceed  12,000.  S.  Bartolomoo,  situ- 
ated towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000.  It  is  badly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  consisting  of  wool,  maize,  cotton,  and  wild  honey. 
Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  £1  Parral,  which  contained 
50,000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were  productive,  but 
now  only  7000.  Parras,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  a  district  noted  for  its  rineyards. 

1 7.  The  state  of  Coahuila  or  Cohahuila  extends  over  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  northern  plain,  over  that 
which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  on  the  west,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east,  and  which 
stretches  southwards  to  the  liounrlary  of  Zacatecas  (25*  N. 
lat.).  To  this  extensive  country  is  added  the  still  more  exten- 
sive tract  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the 
province  of  Texas.  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern 
plain  is  included  in  this  state,  and  lies  along  the  boundary 
of  Zacatecas.  Farther  north,  between  27*"  and  29*  N.  latl* 
are  several  watercourses  with  fertile  bottoms,  and  oonsider> 
able  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  But  cattle,  and  particularly 
mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Texas  is  very  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated.  The  north-western  parts  of  the  state  are 
much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Appaches 
and  Comanches,  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  the 
hills  of  San  Saba.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Saltillo, 
situated  near  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  edge  of  the 
table-land.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  re* 
markable  as  the  only  place  at  which  the  steep  declivity  witA 
which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  terminate  towards  the  east 
can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden  carriages ;  farther  south  at 
least  no  such  place  is  known  to  exist.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  communicating  at  right  angles  witli  the  Plaza,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  lan^e  reservoir,  which  supplies  the 
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town  with  water.  It  carries  on  considerable  commerce. 
In  this  town  a  fair  is  held,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
merchants  from  the  adjacent  states.  MonteloveK,  farther 
north,  has  350U  inhabitants.  Santa  Rosa,  to  the  north-west 
of  Montelovez,  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  some  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  El  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande  is  situated 
wliere  the  Rio  del  Norte  begins  to  be  navigable  for  larger 
boats,  and  has  2^00  inhabitants.  Monclova,  ferther  down, 
is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  trade. 

Texas  is  almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Spaniards  have  only  formed'  a  few  settlements  in  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Rio  Guada- 
lupe, and  their  principal  town  is  S.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a 
small  place.  In  the  country  farther  east  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe  have 
•ottl<^  but  none  of  their  settlements  have  attained  any  degree 
of  importance,  except  S.  Felipe  de  Austin,  a  small  town. 

This  country  has  a  good  harbour  in  Galveston  Bay,  which 
is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Galveston  Island.  The  entrance  to  it,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  has 
always  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  bay  has  gene- 
rally about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  but  towards  its  northern 
extremity,  into  which  the  navigable  rivers  Trinidad  and  S. 
Jacinto  empty  themselves,  the  bay  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  called 
Red  Fish  mr,  which  at  high  tides  has  only  five  feet,  and  in 
northerly  winds  not  more  than  throe  feet  of  water.  The  an- 
chorage between  Galveston  Island  and  another  smaller  one, 
called  Pelican  Island,  is  good,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  with 
a  muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  of  Texas  who  are  not 
descendants  of  Spaniards  have  been  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

18.  The  state  of  Nucvo  Leon  lies  almost  entirely  to  the 
east  of  the  table-land,  in  the  lower  region  which  extends 
from  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening 
state  of  Taniaulipas.  Though  this  country  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  and  its  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
Tierras  Calientes,  its  surface  is  far  fh>m  being  so  level  as 
tho  country  farther  south.  That  part  which  lies  south  of 
the  Kio  del  Tigre  is  indeed  rather  level,  or  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  of  great  elevation,  probably 
more  than  lO.OOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some 
rirh  mines  are  found  near  PcMiueria  and  Salinas.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  counirv  are  very  fertile,  but  only  culti- 
vated m  ivnlated  places.  Though  lite  climate  is  hot,  it  is 
healthy.  Monterey,  the  rn])ital  of  the  ».trtte.  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Ks  commerce  i^  ronaidcralile  on  account  of 
the  nei^hl»ouring  noh  inme^.  Linares  liaa40U0  inhabitants, 
and  the  neiL'hlxiurhihxl  abound.s  in  cattle. 

19.  The  state  of  Tamaulious  extemU  alon^  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  fntin  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Panuco  to  that  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  still  north  of  the  latter  to  the  Rio 
NuccvY.  but  it  does  not  reach  farther  inland  than  fh>m  50 
to  70  miles,  except  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  may 
be  about  IjO  miles  aoro^^.  It  i%  a  low  countrv,  in  which 
only  a  few  hills  occur,  and  it  is  unhealthy.  Tnou«rli  very 
fertile,  except  altHK^  the  sandv  sea-fihore,  it  is  badly  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabited,  its  coast -line,  which  is  about 
<4no  mile«t,  i«i  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  loiii;  narrow 
islands  Mrhirh  skirt  it,  but  the  navii^tion  is  not  dangerous, 
a.H  the  soundings  arv  very  regular  along  the  whole  line. 
There  are  harbours  only  where  the  ri%'crs  join  the  sea,  but 
their  entrance  is  always  crossed  by  bars,  with  only  a  few  feet 
water  on  thorn.  This  circum»tanoo  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent wliirh.  during  tho  northern  gales,  sets  with  some  force 
to  the  south.  Tho  commerrtal  wealth  of  this  state  consists 
in  Its  furi^ts,  in  which  fustic  and  loirwi>od  are  cut  to  a  great 
extent.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Puehlo  Nuevo  de  Ta- 
maulipas.  %ituat(*4  at  the  «>uthern  extremity  of  the  state,  on 
the  northern  hank  of  the  river  Panu<*o,  about  six  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth.  Tlie  liarNmr  is  gixnl  and  safe,  and  the  bar  at  its 
entrance  has  gi'iurally  twehe  U*rX  of  water,  but  the  navigable 
chaiinel  is  s«-,ijrrt'l)  a  cable**  length  n«'roA«.  The  town,  f^hirh 
Was  fu un<l««l  in  t^Jjor  l^Jft,  tsrupidU  inrn'OAing.  Iiseom- 
tnercr  is  cn^i'hT.tMe  as  mo%t  <»1  the  Kur(»|><-un  it^mhU  which 
•re  n>n'»tiM«' I  imi  th«*  northern  plain  are  hituhd  here. 
8otti>la  M  iritiiisi  small  li.ir!»<  ur.  iio(  mut  li  lti'<]iuii(i*tl,  ik  .ir 
thr  mouth  of  a  httlt*  nver.  the  Kio  <le  S.iiitnii-!ifo,  o!i  ilu* 
bank.s  of  which  t«  ihr  small  tnun  of  Saittj'HUso,  foriiuiU 
th«*  capital.  Mataut«iii»s.  on  the  K.o  dc  No^te.  uUmt  4o 
nilflt  frum  Its  noulbt  has  about  iueu  mbsbitants ;  vcasvis 


not  drawing  uor«  than  eight  or  nine  feel  w»ter  nay  exena 
the  river  to  this  place. 

SO.  The  territory  of  New  If  exioo  oompnlwiuU  the  wh.«!^- 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  ita  source  al  -.^ 
its  upper  coune  to  35^  N.  lat„  and  also  the  desert  del  M  uc-r  u 
and  a  fertile  tract  of  eovntry  eouth  of  it,  extending  lri>ru 
32"*  SO'  to  31"*  N.  lat  From  the  northern  district  gs»«t 
numbers  of  eheep  are  sent  to  the  •outbera  states,  ai.d 
wool  is  exported.  The  loiathem  district  contains  some  im*  u 
which  are  adapted  to  raising  agricultural  product*  ai  i 
fruits.  The  mountainous  country  between  these  two  iit^ 
tricta  contains  copper-mines.  The  mountains  to  the  vu»i 
and  west  of  it  are  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indian^  as 
Utahs,  Nanahaws,  and  Keres.  Many  of  them  are  setiU- 1 
among  the  whites  in  the  vdlagee  in  the  level  country.  Sa  o  *  a 
F6,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  small  stream  which  joins  u . 
Rio  del  Norte  from  the  east,  and  at  no  great  dtstanoe  U^  :a 
the  last-mentioned  river.  It  contains  about  4000  iiiti.*- 
bit  ants,  and  has  some  commerce  with  the  United  Statv^  f 
America  and  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  North  of  it  is  iLc 
town  of  Taos,  which,  according  to  Htmaboldt's  stateuK  ut. 
has  a  population  of  about  9000  souls.  Paso  dd  Norte,  in 
the  district  south  of  the  desert  del  Muerto»  has  a  popubi.  -a 
of  more  than  5000  soub,  and  is  situated  on  the  nortijci  n 
border  of  the  northern  plaiiL  The  surrounding  eountrv 
produces  abundance  of  maixe,  wheat*  and  excellent  duns 
Its  wine  and  grapes  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  t!.e 
Mexican  confederation.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  irriKati":* 
by  means  of  canals  which  convey  the  abundant  water  of  tLe 
Rio  del  Norte  over  a  district  of  considerable  extent. 

2 1 .  Lower  California,  and^32.  Upper  CaUfomia.    [Cjlu- 

FORNIA.] 

Mtmt^acturei. — Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  there  were 
many  flourishing  manufactures,  the  annual  produce  >f 
which  amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  milliona  of  Spaniu. 
dollars,  or  about  two  millions  of  English  money.  The  m-tt 
considerable  were  those  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  u^ 
Puebla,  Cholula,  Tlascala,  Queretaro,  Lagos,  Guadalaxara, 
and  Texcuco.  The  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  sad- 
dlery were  also  considerable.  The  manufkcturers  owed  thejr 
prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a  system  U 
monopoly,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  eountrv. 
After  the  harbours  were  thrown  open  to  a  free  indc  i  tn 
1820)  they  began  to  decline.  The  manufactures  of  cott  z. 
are  now  almost  completely  destroyed.  Those  of  wool  aiw  ia 
a  lingering  state,  but  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  nddWry 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Commerce. — ^The  commercial  intercourse  between  •  * 
coast  and  the  table-lands  is  ditltcult  on  account  of  the  %xem  * 
ascent  to  the  table-lands  from  the  coast.  On  the  east  tl  rtv 
are  only  two  carriaj^e-roads,  as  has  been  alreatlv  oUm.t«<  ^ 
which  lead  to  the  table-lsnd ;  and  this  is  aUo  the  cm?t«  - 
the  western  coast,  where  the  communicatiun  betwe«  n  A  *■ 
pulco  and  Mexico,  and  between  San  Bias  and  GuadalAx^rs 
IS  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only  passable  to  molwa  a  . 
horses.  No  such  obstacle  exists  between  the  barbi>iir»  ' 
Max  Ulan  and  Guaymas  on  the  aestem  coast,  and  the  count  •% 
farther  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  o\'er  thw  S-«n> 
Mad  re.  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  rould  .< 
corried  to  Durango  or  the  towns  of  the  northern  pla.r 
Even  in  tho»e  parts  where  there  ia  no  obstaelo  to  the  use  . ' 
carriages,  the  goods  are  commonly  carried  by  roulea.  i  -. 
account  of  tlie  great  number  of  these  ■nimmla,  and  the  .  « 
price  at  which  they  are  bought 

Tlie  maritime  commerce  is  considerable.    In  tlw  Wk  *»> 
ning  of  the  present  century  the  exports,  aooording  to  Hum 
boldt,  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  Spanish  a^Mia.-v 
and  the  imporU  to  flAeen  millions  of  dollars.    Between  i  •^ :  .* 
and  1830  however  the  exports  considerably  diminished,  .a 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  produce  of  the  mtr&CK  t  - 
precious  metals  constituting  the  principal  article  of  n  i*  r- 
tatiitn;  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been  restored  to  that  '■ 
risbing  condition  in  which  they  were  before  18 1 0,  the  am  • .   * 
of  the  exports  probably  st  Jl  falls  considerably  short  of  tia» 
amount  stated  by  Humboldt,  for  tho  other  artidea  haw  •    : 
incri'aseil  much.     According  to  Humboldt*s  estuiMtc   t 
exivirts  in  1  ^03  consisted  of  the  following  aitiolesik  assd  \ 
value  in  dollars:— 

Gold  and  silver  •     17.000,000  dollar^ 

Corhineal      ,  .  2,40U,0(  u 

^'.u^ar  .  «       M00.UOU 

Kuiur  •  *  300,0t)o 

Indigo  »  «      ne^eoo 
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SaltniMt  . 

100,000  dollars 

Hides                  • 

80,000 

Sanaparilla 
VaniUa 

80,000 

60,000 

Jalap          «                • 

60,000 

Soap 

50,000 

Campeacby  wood        • 

40,000 

Tabuiscan  pepper 

30,000 

Spanish  dollars        21 ,780,000 

Ward,  following  the  statement  of  official  documents, 
found  that  in  this  estimate  Humboldt  bad  overrated  the 
exports  by  2,618,648  dollars;  as  no  flour  hod  been  exportedt 
and  the  exports  of  cochineal  amounted  only  to  1,100*327 
dolliirs.  and  those  of  sugar  to  281,025  dollars.  Thou^sb  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  are  isolated,  and 
in  many  instances  not  well  authenticated,  we  shall  attempt 
to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  exports  for  the  years  fol- 
lowinc;  1830,  prci^erving  Humboldt's  statement  where  we 
have  no  more  receut  data : — 


Gold  and  silver 

•     14,000,000  dollars 

Cochineal    • 

1,100,000 

Sugar                  * 

300,000 

IndifTO           .                 • 

200,000 

Salt  meat 

100,000 

Hides 

80,000 

Stirsaparilla  . 
Vanilla              . 

80,000 

100,000 

Jalap 

80,000 

Soap 

50,000 

Campeacby  woofl        • 

100,000 

Fustic    . 

80,000 

Tabascan  pepper 

40,000 

Coffee 

20,000 

15,230,000 

This  maybe  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  fium  the  harbours  of  the  Gul  f  of  Mexico,  na  mely, 
from  Sizal,  Campeacby,  Villa  Hermosa,  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  Tamaulipas,  Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoros.  No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  Iho  harbours  of 
the  Paciiic,  from  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guay- 
mas,  and  from  those  of  Upper  California.  We  only  know 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  sent  to  Guayaquil 
and  Lima;  that  at  the  port  of  Guaymas  much  copper,  which 
contains  gold,  is  shipped  for  China,  where,  as  it  apoears, 
ail  easy  method  is  known  of  separating  the  metals ;  and  that 
lari^c  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides,  with  some  flour, 
are  exported  from  S.  Diego  in  Upper  California.  No  kind 
of  commercial  intercourse  seems  to  exist  between  Central 
America  and  the  Mexican  states,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  some  wool,  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  chiefly  from  Cohahuila 
and  New  Mexico. 

For  want  of  a  general  and  more  recent  estimate  of  the 
imports,  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Humboldt,  founded  on 
facts  which  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  may  still  be  useful  as  showing  the  principal  articles  con- 
sumed in  Mexico,  and  their  proportion.  Though  the  con- 
sumption of  all  these  articles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
cocoa  and  wax,  must  have  greatly  increased,  and  especially 
til  at  of  cotton  goods,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  their  value 
in  money  is  not  greater  than  was  paid  for  them  at  the  time 
of  Humboldt,  as  most  of  the  articles  were  then  sold  for 
double  and  some  even  for  four  times  the  present  prices. 
Cocoa  does  not  appear  at  present  to  form  a  large  article  of 
import,  great  quantities  of  it  being  grown  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco. 

Huroboldfs  estimate  of  the  imports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  is : — 

Articltft. 

Ropas  (lin^^ns,  cottons,  cloth,  and  silk) 

Paper  •         •         • 

Braudy        •         •         • 

Cocoa  •         •         • 

Quicksilver  (for  the  mines) 

Iron   •         •         .         • 

Steel .         •         •         • 

Wine*        •        •        • 

Wax  •        •        •        • 

14,650,000 


Value  ia  dolUn« 

and  silk) 

9.200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

600,000 

200,000 

700,000 

300,000 

The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  as 
these  states  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of  merchant 
ships.  The  vessels  of  toe  United  States  of  America  almost 
exclusively  visit  the  smaller  ports,  as  Villa  Hermosa,  Alva- 
rado, Sotto  Marina,  «ind  Matamoros.  In  addition  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  their  products  differ  from  those 
of  the  Mexican  states.  All  the  products  exported  from 
Mexico  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  Slates,  and  are 
easily  paid  for  by  the  manufactured  goods  of  those  states 
and  of  Europe.  The  American  vessels,  being  in  general  of 
a  smaller  size,  can  safely  pass  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  larger  British  vessels,  which  are 
therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  and  Tamaulipas.  Next  in  number  to  the  American 
are  the  British  vessels,  and  then  those  of  France,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  HSvre,  and  lastly  those  of  the  free  German  towns 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels 
rarely  appear  in  these  ports. 

History  and  Constitution,— Thouo;h  Columbus  in  his 
last  voyage  approached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  did 
not  come  in  sight  of  it.  Thirteen  years  later  (1517)  the 
peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  CapeCatocbe  to  Campeacby 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  tbo 
discoveries  along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Panuco ;  he  visited  the  islands  of  Sacrificios  and 
S.  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  gave  them  the  names  which  they  still  preserve.  His 
account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excited  the  desire  of 
conquest  In  1619  Heman  Cortes  landed  at  the  place 
where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded 
and  called  Villarica  was  some  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
near  a  small  harbour  named  Chihauitzla.  With  his  little 
army  be  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  numerous  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  united  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  the 
king  of  the  Azteks,  Montezuma,  or  more  correctly  Mocte- 
zuma.  Within  the  limits  of  this  empire  there  were  some 
small  republics,  of  which  that  of  Tlascala  united  with 
Cortes.  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and  the  name  of  a 
third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo;  all  three  were 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla. 
The  empire  of  the  Azteks  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table, 
lands ;  the  table-land  of  Micboacan  constituted  a  separate 
and  independent  kingdom.  After  two  years  of  continuous 
and  laborious  warfare,  Cortes  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
empire  of  the  Azteks,  and  the  smaller  states  were  subjected 
to  the  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle.  The  position 
which  the  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  nations  of  German 
origin  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Like  tnem,  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  kind  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  popu- 
lation. In  Europe  the  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  course  of 
time  united  so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  a  change  has 
not  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  probably  never  will  take 
place.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  belong  to  two  different 
races  of  men,  differing  in  colour  and  in  many  other  respects. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  also  bad  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  whilst  in  Europe  the  conquerors  learned  from 
the  conquered  the  most  useful  arts  of  civilised  life.  Even 
now,  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the 
Spaniards  and  natives  constitute  two  perfectly  distinct 
classes. 

As  the  number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions 
of  Cortes,  was  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  native 
population,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their 
countrymen.  A  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  accord- 
ingly annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were 
possessed  of  extensive  property  in  land  within  Mexico^ 
their  descendants  the  Creoles  setUed  of  course  in  that 
country,  and  their  numbers  were  continually  increasing. 
The  Spanish  government  however  seems  not  to  have  formed 
a  correct  idea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  and  to 
have  thought  that  the  government  of  that  country  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  Spain  as  their  nativtt 
country ;  it  therefore  excluded  all  the  Creoles,  or  descendants 
of  Spaniards  bom  in  Mexico,  from  all  offices  of  government, 
and  even  from  commissions  in  the  army.  Such  exclusion  ex- 
.cited  in  them  a  considerable  decree  of  ill-will  against  Spain 
and  the  Spanisxdsy  which  would  probably  have  manifested 
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ibelf  in  resittafoce  and  rebellion,  if  they  had  not  feared  that 
the  native  population  irould  take  advantage  of  such  a  cir* 
eumstance  to  effect  their  own  flostruction.  They  had  still  to 
fear  another  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  imperceptibly 
among  them.  Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  wives 
with  them.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  nati\e  women 
aprung  up  a  race  called  metis,  or  mestizos,  which  increased 
atiU  faster  than  tliat  of  the  Creoles,  who  however,  being  in 
possession  of  great  wealth,  were  well  aware  that  as  long  as 
a  regular  government  sub!»isted  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  fVom  the  natives  or  the  meslizas.  This  will  account 
for  the  fact,  otherwise  difficult  of  explanation,  tliat  no  si^ns 
of  active  disbatisfaction  manifested  themselvc:)  in  Mexico 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  United  States  of  North 
America  had  obtained  their  independence,  though  the 
Mexicans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
their  neighbours  had  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
political  condilion  of  Mexico  would  not  have  undergone 
any  change  for  a  long  time,  but  for  the  events  in  Europe 
and  in  Spain  in  1^04.  By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte  the 
royal  frmily  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  he  eonferred  the  a  hole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
and  the  Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance 
to  the  government  established  by  the  French.  Tho  viceroy 
eould  no  longer  reccixe  orders  from  Suain,  and  it  was  nc- 
eattary  to  organise  a  government  whicn  should  act  inde- 

Bsndently  under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with  authority, 
ut  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished  to 
establish  a  national  representation ;  the  Spaniards  opposed 
the  measure,  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  representation  for  Mexico.  The  Creoles  submitted: 
but  the  public  mind  had  been  agitated  by  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  {lace,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1810,  the 
natives  and  the  mestizott  ro!»c  against  the  government.  They 
were  headed  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Oastilla,  the  curaor 
pariah  priest  of  Dolores,  a  ^mall  town  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
naxuato.  The  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  (fovemment« 
Hidalgo,  who  hod  soon  an  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Ouanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid,  whence  he 
advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan.  The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  small  corps  against 
bim,  which  was  defeated  by  Hidalgo  on  the  3uth  of  October 
at  Las  Cruces,a  pasi>  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table- 
lands of  Tenochtalan  ani  Toluca.  But  notwithstanding 
this  victory,  Iiid:d<;o  retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Calleja  at  Aculco.  Hidalgo  re- 
tired to  Valladolid  and  Gaadalaxara ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  la^t- mentioned  town  he  \»a«  again  defeated,  and 
aoon  afterwards  taken  uruK)ner  and  shot.  In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  had  rl^en  in  insurrection,  and  many 
leaders  began  to  act  separaiely.  Tlie  most  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jom.*  Mana  Morel os  cura  of  Nueupetaro. 
who  with  great  activity,  talents,  and  succe»s  mainlained 
the  southern  proMiiC'C'*  in  relM*llu>n  against  tho  governor, 
and  formed  9i  junta,  or  central  government,  \khich  in  Se|>- 
tember,  1811,  ah>eiul)led  in  the  town  of  Zatacuaro,  in  the 
atate  of  Michoacjii.  But  that  to\ui  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  by  Culleja.  and  the  junta  were  duper'^ed.  Calkja  how- 
ever was  soon  obliged  to  inarch  cgain^t  Morel os,  ^ho  had 
penetrated  into  tlie  table  land  of  TenvK^htitlan  from  tho 
sooth.  Ho  i«as  attnrU^vl  liv  Calleja  in  the  town  of  Cuantla 
y  Amdpas,  and  after  defending  hiin-»elf  for  nearly  three 
months  with  ^tcat  skill  and  gailanlr)'.  he  akindoned  that 
place  and  took  Uaxara  Tho  junui  wa*  now  increased  by 
new  niemlK*rs.  and  under  the  tiile  of  ihe  National  Assem- 
bly It  declared  the  iniK**vn'lence  of  Me\ics  on  the  i:Uh  of 
November,  lM:i.  But  after  that  c\ent  Motelos  had  k«H 
aueccft*  III  hit  darui::  enterpriM.>s  ;  and  in  Noxeinber,  )M5, 
be  >Aas  taken  priM»ner,  conducted  to  lilexi  o,  und  shot 
Many  of  his  ci»Mpan)'>ns  in  aini4  tuaintaincl  the  conllict  tor 
tome  tune,  but  the>  did  not  art  in  r«>nccrt  \m\\\  one  onother, 
especially  after  one  of  them,  Ter&n.  had  dts^ol^ed  the  con- 
yms,  which  had  teen  trao^fcrred  from  Oaxara  to  Tchua- 
ran  in  the  Mate  of  Fufijla.  Tl.i*  \iceroy  Vcncgan,  sup- 
ported by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Calleja,  dLHtro\ed 
aucccssively  tlw  armic«  of  those  chiefs,  m>  that  when  I>on 
Xavier  Mina«  the  famous  Spani»h  guerilla  chief,  landed  in 
Meftioo  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the  m«urgents  wos  at  so 
lew  an  ebb,  that  be  was  uojble  to  reMore  their  cau«c,  and 
hm  peruhed  in  the  attempt.  The  country  grail ually  became 
OMre  ttanquil,  and  m  I'^.^o  it  wa^  rv>iored  iieiily  to  the 
^aae  deigreeof  order  which  it  had  enj>>cd  befre  ibU\  to 


which  fertunate  result  the  mildneaa  of  the  new  Tiren.5 
Apod&ca  materially  contributed. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning:  «  f 
1820   suddenly  changed    the  aspect  of    affairs,   and    or 
prived  Spain  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  possession*  i* 
America,  which  it  liad  regained  at  the  cost  of  much  h««'  «i 
and  money.    The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  had  fi  - 
roerly  made  common  cause,   were  now  divided  into  t«  • 
parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.     Apodaca,  >«ho  :i.- 
clined  to  the  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  thecou*ti-u- 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  Au^tiM.n 
de  Iturbide.  a  young  man,  bom  in  the  province  of  Vai.  ^- 
dolid,  of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents.     He  hxd  «t4%- 
tinguished  himself  in  tho  battle  of  Las  Cruces,  and  aWrf\« 
shown  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish  party.     Itufv* 
had  about  SOU  men  under  his  command,  when,  on  the  1%.  , 
February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Iguhla,  on  the  n:  i 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  wh:c  l. 
since  that  time  has  been  called  the  Plan  of  IguHlo.     1  * 
obiect  was  to  conciliate  all  partiea.     It  was  to  e^tabluh  u  x 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  stiU  to  preserve  ita  union  «i  ». 
Spain.    To  effect  this,  the  crown  of  Mexico  waa  to  be  offers  • 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  or.e  •.f 
his  brothers,  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Francisco  de  Phu!o.  pro- 
vided they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  ootmtry.   Though 
Iturbide  had  certainly  exceeded  the  powers  which  be  hi. . 
received  from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  this  prvp^  i 
met  the  wishes  of  most  persons,   took  no  atep  to  cru«I. 
Iturbide ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  capital,  alarmed  at  th  b 
delay,  deposed  him,  and  placed  Don  Francisco  Novtlli  tt 
the  head  of  affairs.     But  the  disorders  which  always  attt:.: 
such  violent  changes  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  hta  tr^«  ;* 
with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  at:ll  r%* 
isting  in  the  counlr>',  and  to  bring  over  to  his  party  al.  Vjt 
western  and  northern  provinces.    Before  the  month  ."f 
July,  the  whole  country  recognised  his  authority,  with  t  j 
exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  Novella  had  shut  himx  .t 
up  with  all  the  European  troops.     At  this  moment  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Crux  of  th*  r.  • 
constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  O'Donoju.     Iturbide  t.*- 
tened  to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interview  i»ith  O*l>>tioju.  t '  -i 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  Plan  of  IguMa  as  an  anui^*.  v 
and  final  settlement,  if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  T'  « 
is  called  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  the  place  « lure  it  ».* 
made.     Iturbide  thus  got  possession  of  the  capital.  wl.«ri  a 
junta  and  a  regency  were  established,  but  in  such  a  forn«  i  ' 
all  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.    B>  a  di>.  r-t    . 
the  Cortes,  dated  the  1 3th  Februar)',  1&J2,  the  trc.it>  «  f  i   ^ 
dova  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  nidi,  and  void ;  and  Itur  • 
who  had  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  a  great  number  v !   . ' 
hereiits,  found  no  ditticulty  in  oscending  the  throiie.     l:-i 
array  declared  him  emperor  of  Mexico  on  the  l«th  i>f  Mi-. 
iS'j'i.  and  he  took  the  title  of  Augustin  I.     He  wat  «  • 
knowledged   by  the  Mexican  congress,   which    had    U   " 
opened  on  the  'J-lth  of  February;  but  a  struggle  f.«r  p  ■■  • 
Soon  arose  between  Iturbide  and  the  congre^  wh:<l.  '  j 
emperor  terminated  bv  dt^solving  the  a^scmbly  in  ihe  *i    • 
manner  os  Cronnvell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  on  :: 
30th  October,  Xh'l'l,    On  tho  same  day  he  furmo<l  a  '  « 
legialati\e  a>s»enibly,  com|X)5cd  of  persons  fa\'Oura^U>  t     ■  * 
wibhes  and  intentioiiN.     But  he  had  not  skill  enough  ti*  r 
coniile  his  companions  in  arms  to  these  chan^ciL     Sen  -* 
generals  decl.ue<l  a^rainst  his  proceedings,  and  rrcpar*  ,i  :  / 
resistance.     Iturbide,  terrified  at  the  storm  whicn  wa«  r>  . '  • 
to  burst  on  all  sides,  culled  topicthcr  the  old  congrvsA.  •    •. 
catcd  in  March,  18J3,  and  went  to  £uroi)e,  whence  h  ii^r    : 
he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824.     He  had  been  outlaw  vi  !.• 
the  eongix'as,  and  upon  landing  on  the  coa^t,  he  »m.%  *K  '  ** 
Paddla,   in  Tamaulipas.     Thus  Mexico  obtained   it«   .' 
deiice  and  a  conMiiuuon,  without  a  ci\il  war.     But  a*  ♦r.j 
object  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  energetic  Cv»  per*' 
of  the  army,  it  was  to  be  feare<l  that  the  peaee  of  the  iv.     :t 
would  be  interruptud  by  ll  e  discontents  of  thcg*"*.... 
This  has  in  fact  occurred  Several  tiine^;  but  happJt  %i.   - 
insurrections  ha^o  been  easily  suppressed*  Vith  th«  cv 
ti.>n  of  that  git  up  by  Santann:t,  who  had  distingui%:  -. 
him^elt  in  the  «trug.cle  a /ainsl  iturbide.      Ur.drr  jT.ir-.* 
of  the  countr)  bills ^  d.sfontented  with  the  adminbs'rd 
h<*  cillccit-d  an  aiiiiy  in   lb'12,  brought  some  other  gx 
raU  o\cr  to  his  ncle,  and,  after  several  conUvcta.  be  ..-•- 
cretlfd   in   ]»laoing   hmwclf  at   the  Iwad   of  goremm 
B«»iiig  awnre  that  he  Wd-*  Ic^s  dstinguished  aa  astair^i.4 
liiua  as  a  general,  he  ui:«lertook  w  I'Crson  ao  eapcvLu. 
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ttgftinst  Texas,  the  population  of  wbich,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  risen  into  open  rebellion  against  the  government. 
After  some  success,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  This  circum- 
stance was  favourable  to  the  government,  and  since  that  time 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  not  been  materially  disturbed. 

The  constitution  of  the  iH;public  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  Fundamental  Act  was 
published  on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  constitution 
IS  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
mo^t  of  the  articles  are  transcripts  of  the  corresponding 
artides  in  the  constitution  of  that  confederation.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate. 
The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
elocred  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  citizens  of  the  states. 
Kach  state  elects  a  representative  for  every  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  if  there  is  a  fraction  exceeding 
furlv  thousand.  Native  Mexicans  alone  can  be  chosen,  or 
such  as  have  resided  in  the  republic  for  more  than  eight 
yearb.  who  must  also  possess  lanueil  property  to  the  amount 
of  bUOO  dollai's,  or  some  trade  or  profession  which  produces 
I  GOO  dollars  annually.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
state  legishitures.  He  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  retams  his  scat  for  four  years;  the  other  only  for  two 
yours.  The  members  of  the  senate  must  possess  all  the 
cjualilications  requisite  for  a  deputy,  and  must  also  be  thirty 
years  of  oge;  a  deputy  may  be  only  twenty- five  years  of  age. 
^iie  congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
doses  its  ordinary  sessions  on  the  15th  of  April;  but  an 
extraordinary  congress  may  bo  called  by  the  executive. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi* 
dent,  both  elected  by  the  state  lei^islatures  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Native  Mexicans  only,  who  are  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  country,  can  be  elected  to 
thc>se  high  offices.  Though  the  great  outlines  of  this  con- 
stitution resemble,  in  all  important  points,  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Mexican  congress  is  vested 
vith  much  greater  power.  It  has  not  only  a  larger 
levenue,  and  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  matters  respecting 
religion,  but  it  has  likewise  the  power  of  dctcrmiuing  many 
points  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  belong  to  the 
several  states.  This  difference  arises  f^om  the  difi^erent 
way  in  which  the  G;eneral  congress  was  formed.  In  the 
United  Sti^tes  [of  North  America  the  state  governments 
were  fully  organised  before  the  formation  of  a  geneml 
government,  and  in  the  Act  of  Confederation  the  states 
preserved  all  their  onginal  power  which  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  confer  on  the  general  government.  In  Mexico 
however  the  general  government  had  to  establish  the  state 
governments,  and  could  appropriate  to  itself  as  much  power 
us  it  thought  fit. 

(Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne; 
Poinset,  Notes  on  Mexico ;  Lyon's  Jouimal  of  a  Residence 
and  Tour  in  tfie  Republic  of  Mexico ;  Word's  Mexico  in 
1827  ;  Hardy's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  1826- 
1828;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western 
Territory ^  <J-c. ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  in 
Mexico;  Coulter's  'Notes  on  Upper  California,'  in  the 
London  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  Galindo's  *  Description  of 
the  River  Usumasinta,'  in  the  London  Geogr.  journal, 
vol.  iii. ;  luarro's  History  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Guatemala; 
Holley's  Observations  on  Texas;  Constitucion  Federal  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  Mexico,  Oct.  14,  1824. 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  some  light 
has  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  this  subject,  it  ta  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  that  deserve  attention.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  older  and  more  important  monuments  of 
Mexico  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Mexican,  but  the  pro- 
ductions either  of  the  Toltecans  or  of  some  still  more  antient 
nation.  Secondly,  these  remains  are  by  some  supposed  to 
exhibit  afiinity,  both  in  their  general  character  and  mode  of 
construction,  and  the  style  of  sculpture  and  the  costume 
represented  in  them,  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thirdly, 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  edifices  were 
employed  by  both  people. 

With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  architecture  of  this  part  of 
America,  it  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  vast 
scale  and  massiveness  of  its  monuments,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pyramid,  or  of  forms  composed  of  it.  Pyra- 
mids not  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  even  still  < 


larger  dimensions  in  their  plan  or  base,  exist  in  the  Mexican 
territories;  and  examples  of  the  second  class  occur  in 
pyramid  towers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  truncated  py- 
ramids placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one 
being  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it  immediately  rests, 
so  that  it  stands  upon  a  platform  or  terrace.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  pyramid  tower  or  temple  at  Xochicalco,  which, 
according  to  Nebel's  restoration  of  it,  consisted  of  five 
stories,  and  consequently  had  four  terraces :  its  sides  were 
ornamented  with  rude  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  had  a  projection  of  three  inches. 
The  pyramid  tower  of  Cholula  resembles  in  no  small  degree 
the  temple  of  Belus  as  described  by  Herodotus,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  eight  stories,  each  forming  a  platform  on 
which  stands  the  one  above  it.  The  angle  of  inclination 
of  these  truncated  pyramids  is  seldom  less  than  70  degrees, 
which  dificrs  little  from  that  of  the  sides  of  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Some  of  these  edifices  appear  to  have  been  not  temples 
only,  but  to  have  contained  sepulchral  chambers  and  apart- 
ments for  the  priests ;  they  had  also  descending  galleries 
leading  down  into  caverned  recesses  or  halls,  that  were 
doubtless  used  either  for  religious  mysteries  or  as  places  of 
concealment  for  treasure. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  tne  style  of 
architecture  was  the  great  temple  at  Palenque  (built,  accord- 
ing; to  the  bold  assumption  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Solomon),  which  comprised  within 
its  extensive  precincts  various  sanctuaries  and  sepul- 
chres, courts  and  cloisters,  subterraneous  galleries,  and 
cells  for  the  habitation  of  the  priests.  The  whole  rests 
on  a  platform,  composed  of  three  graduated  terraces, 
and  forms  a  spacious  quadrangle  enclosed  by  porticoes. 
On  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an  ascent  or  flight  of 
stairs,  and  on  the  east  a  second  fiight  leading  down,  after 
the  fii*st  is  ascended,  into  the  cloistered  court.  Beneath 
the  cloisters  are  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  initiatory 
galleries;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  what 
appcii  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  *high  fdace.'  The 
city  of  Palenque  itself  exhibits  a  variety  of  buildings,  tem- 
ples, palaces,  baths,  and  private  houses,  all  manifesting 
excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  considerable  skill 
in  design. 

The  remains  of  a  palace  at  Mitla  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  grandeur ;  and  the  walls 
appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  externally,  in  imi- 
tation of  mat  or  basket  work,  a  species  of  decoration  charac- 
teristic of  Toltecan  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a  portico  with  plain 
cylindrical  columns  differing  from  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vastness  of 
some  of  these  Mexican  or  Toltecan  constructions,  we  may 
adduce  the  instance  furnished  by  the  great  teocalli,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Cholula,  the  side  of  whose  base  is  1440  feet,  whereas 
that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  only  763  feet.  The 
height  however  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  not  more  than 
177  feet,  and  as  the  receding  terraces  are  very  wide,  and  the 
area  of  the  upper  platform  or  terrace  small  in  comparison 
with  the  area  of  the  base,  the  outline  of  the  whole  would  not 
be  that  of  a  continuous  pyramid,  but  merely  such  as  might 
be  inscribed  within  such  figure. 

At  Teotihuacan,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  an  immense  number  of  pyra- 
mids, several  hundred  small  ones  ranged  in  files  or  linen, 
and  two  larger  ones  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platfoi-ms,  the  slopes 
between  which  consisted  of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
colossal  stone  statue  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which 
were  stripped  off*  by  Cortes's  soldiers,  and  the  statues  them- 
selves destroyed. 

Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  works  of  magnifi- 
cence, others  exist  which  attest  the  high  degree  civilization 
attained  by  the  Toltecans,  such  as  Cyclopean  yqvAa  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  these  were  constructed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  frequently  carried  on  a  continued 
level,  80  as  to  be  viaducts  across  valleys.  There  are  also 
throughout  Central  America  numerous  excavations  or  rock- 
hewn  halls  and  caverns,  called  by  the  natives  '  granaries  of 
the  giants.'  They  resemble  the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Argos 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  are  gene- 
rally dome-shaped,  and  the  central  apartment  is  lighted 
through  an  aperture  in  its  vault.  Other  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Cyclopean  masonry  may  be  found  in  the  doorwaya 
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to  these  subterraneous  ealleriei  and  apartments,  which  are 
slmflar  to  the  gate  of  MycensD ;  and  also  in  the  peculiar 
triangular  arch  formed  by  courses  of  stones  projecting  over 
each  other.  Arches  of  this  mode  of  construction  are  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  building  at  Palenque.  The  remains 
of  sculpture  found  in  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
variety  both  of  form  and  material.  Captain  Vetch  has 
described  {London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1)  a  collec- 
tion of  stone  figures  in  his  possession,  which  were  recently 
procured  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Panuco. 

MEXICX),  or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  written,  Mejico,the 
capital  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19**  25' 
N.  lat.  and  99**  10' W.  long.,  7468  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 


sea. 


which,  from  being  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains, 
is  commonly  called  the  Vale  of  Tenochlitlan,  which  was  the 
name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year  1530.  This  vale 
has  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  south  to  north  fifty-two 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  thirty-four  miles.  Its  circuit, 
measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it,  is 
nearly  205  miles;  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles,  or 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  Lancaster;  but 
about  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  or  164  square  miles,  is 
occupied  by  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of 
Tezcuco,  which  covers  a  surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  lower  than  the  great  square  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  its  western  shores,  on  swampv  ground.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  is  the  lake  of  Chalco,  which 
contains  a  small  island  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Xico, 
and  is  separated  by  a  dike  from  the  lake  of  ICochimilco. 
The  surface  of  these  two  lakes  is  nearly  four  /eet  above 
the  great  square  in  the  town,  and  they  occupy  nearly  fifty 
square  miles.  Their  water  is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  other 
lakes  is  brackish  or  salt.  North  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is 
the  lake  of  St.  Christoval,  which  covers  about  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  twelve  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Tezcuco.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  dike,  and  its 
northern  portion  is  called  the  lake  of  Xaltocan.  The  north- 
western comer  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Zum- 
pango,  which  is  likewise  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  dike: 
the  eastern  is  called  the  lake  of  Coyotepec,  and  the  western 
that  of  Zitlaltepec.  This  lake  is  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Tezcuoo,  but  occupies  only  ten  square  miles. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly 
from  the  ranges  which  enclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  these 
lakes,  which  nave  no  outlet:  the  greatest  quantity  enters 
the  lake  of  Zumpango,  which  is  the  most  elevated.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water  which 
accumulatea  in  these  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  streets  of  Mexico.  To 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  the  Spanish  government  caused 
a  canal  to  be  made  through  the  mountains  of  Nochistongo, 
which  lie  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the 
superabundant  water  from  the  lake  is  earned  off.  This 
stupendous  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Desague  of 
Huehuetoea,  is  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
1000  yards  is  cut  through  rooks  from  60  to  75  feet  high.  It 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  astonishing  hydraulic 
works  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  lowest  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  rise  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  grounds  of  the  vale,  but  they  are  higher  on  the  other 
sides,  especially  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Near  the 
south-eastern  angle  is  Mount  }staccihuatl,  which  is  15,704 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
It  is  connected  bv  a  ridge  with  Mount  Popocatepetl,  which 
lies  farther  south,  and  attains  the  height  of  17,884  foet. 
The  surface  of  the  vale  itself  is  not  a  level  plain,  but 
is  intersected  by  very  irregularly  shaped  rocks,  which  are 
sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  in  groups  singularly 
nrran<ied.  The  most  elevated  are  the  Cucsta  de  Barientos, 
north  of  the  to^vn,  which  rises  288  feet  above  its  base;  and 
the  Cerro  de  Chiconautia,  which  lies  to  the  north-eas^  and 
rises  1055  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  vale.  The  dis- 
tricts between  the  western  range  and  the  lakes  are  richly 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  cultivated  ground,  where  wheat  and  the  other  grains  and 
vegetables  of  JBurope  are  raised  in  abundance ;  out  large 
tracts  of  country  east  of  the  lakes  are  sterile,  the  surfiu^ 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  the  cultivated 

and  villages  are  distant  from  one  another. 

xico  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  dry 


season  it  is  at  some  distance  from'the  lake  of  Texciioo,wbose 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  easier W 
winds  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  which  is  protect««l 
against  inundations  by  dikes.  The  streets  are  very  wide, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  by  looking  du«  n 
any  two  at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other,  th«* 
spectator  commands  a  new  of  nearly  the  whole  town.  Thor 
are  all  well  paved,  and  have  side-walks  of  flat  stones.  Tike 
private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rather  low,  scldooa  e\- 
ceedingone  story ;  but  being  constructed  either  of  amy  gda  I  •  A 
or  porphyry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magni- 
ficence. The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  well  asi  pn- 
vate  buildings  is  owing  partly  to  the  aifficulty  of  laying  a 
good  foundation,  as  water  is  uniformly  found  at  a  very  lev 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  partly  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. In  consequence  of  the  water  all  the  larger  huii ! 
ings  are  raised  upon  piles.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  arc  tia>, 
and  as  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  another  for  a 
considerable  distance,  when  seen  from  an  elevation  th< « 
look  like  immense  terraces.  The  houses  are  all  ^{uar*  ^ 
enclosing  open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corrid(.>rv 
The  entmnce  leads  through  a  large  gate  into  the  cuurt,  an«l 
the  stairs  are  opposite  to  the  gate.  The  best  apartments 
which  are  generally  painted,  are  towards  the  street,  and  all 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  are  spacious  and  generally  surroundeA  by 
buildings  of  hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  architectun*. 
The  principal  square  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which,  on  tv,» 
sides,  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  and 
on  the  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  mith 
the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  the  palace  of  Cortev 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  nuignificcDt 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  has  bivn 
removed  since  the  Revolution.  This  square  is  the  market 
for  vegetables  and  fruits,  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  bt^in^ 
cultivated  in  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan  itself,  whilst  tne  fruit« 
of  the  tropics  are  brought  from  the  plain  of  Cuontla  Amil- 
pas  and  trom  Istla.  [Mxxican  Statbs.]  Manu&ctuiel 
goods  are  sold  in  the  Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  a  laree  scale,  and  all  well  su(»> 
plied  with  goods  from  Europe  and  China.  Several  princi- 
pal shops  open  into  the  Portales,  and  innumerable  pt-tt; 
venders  display  their  vares,  crowded  on  tables,  in  buxn 
and  in  baskets.  The  Parian,  or  bazaar,  is  a  square  build  m:;. 
divided  into  uniform  compartments  by  two  principal  rta*4 
streets,  and  others  subdividing  it.  The  palace,  in  whuh 
the  viceroy  formerly  was  1odg:ea,  and  which  at  present  ser> .« 
as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  Mexu  an 
States,  and  also  contains  the  senate-house  and  all  the  pr:f»- 
cipal  public  ofllces.  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  indud.*:^ 
a  number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with  separate  £tj.;« 
cases  and  suites  of  apartments.  One  of  these  courts  C(>n- 
tains  the  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  been  much  n'^- 
lected  of  late.  The  College  of  Mines  is  alarge  edifloe»  built  a 
a  pure  taste  and  ma^ificent  style,  but  though  finished 
hardly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  falling  to  rains,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  construction.  It  contains  a  rich  colTectioti  f 
ininerals,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  a  professor  gives  lectun-i 
on  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  AoordsSa,  or  gnnit 
prison,  is  a  substantial  and  lurge  building,  which  will  con- 
tain above  1200  prisoners.  The  ha^tpitid^  now  conwrt'  1 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  large  aite,  and  is  i«ct 
built.  The  university  building  is  not  distinguished  by  ta$t« 
or  magnificence ;  it  contains  a  ooUeetion  of  Mexican  am.* 
quities.  among  which  is  the  celebrated  stone  of  sacn^i^f. 
The  Academy  of  Arts,  which  is  a  fine  building,  contains  a 
great  collection  of  models,  with  casts  of  all  the  beet  staiur« 
of  antientaud  modern  times,  and  a  school  ibr  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents  with  their  cupo):.« 
and  steeples  give  the  town  a  magnifirent  appearance.  Tuc 
cathedral  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  g.  eat  t^oeaUi,  or  tcm{  w 
of  the  god  Mixitli.  One  part  is  low  and  of  bad  Guth:c  ^t- 
chitecturc ;  but  the  other,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  t»  vi  r? 
handsome.  The  interior  is  loltv,  magnificent,  and  tm{>  «- 
ing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  churcn  is  fixed  the  k^U^rs  *  i« 
a  circular  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by  whi>  'j 
the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  used  to  designate  the  months  of  i:.« 
year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  peqietu  . 
calendar.  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  &n  Fran« 
Cisco  is  distinguished  by  its  extent*  mrehiteotural  beauty, 
and  wealth. 

The  Alameda,  or  publio  walk,  at  the  westem  extrssnitr  of 
the  town,  resembles  a  park:  itiaUldouliiiluM^diTessioc 
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mm  Hiffer^iit  centres,  and  is  planted  i^ih  a  great  Tariety  of 
trees.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  which  is  supplied  with 
water  fiiom  the  gr^t  aqueduct  leading  from  8.  Fe  to  the  city. 
The  water  is  carried  along  in  trenches,  so  as  to  water  the 
plants  and  trees,  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  lake  of 
Tezcuoo.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  low, 
all  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  ahove 
its  level ;  they  are  broad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted 
on  both  sides  with  double  rows  of  trees.  These  roads,  called 
pascos,  afford  delightful  rides. 

As  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  even  Salter  than 
that  of  the  Baltic,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  as  the  water  which  is  found  a  few  feet  under 
the  surface  is  also  brackish,  the  city  is  supplied  with  driuk- 
able  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  brmg  it  down  fi'om 
sources  situated  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  vale.  The 
larger  aqueduct,  leading  from  S.  F6  to  the  Alameda,  and 
thence  to  the  lake,  is  11,155  yards  long,  and  in  one-third  of 
its  course  is  supported  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick  plastered 
over.  Its  water,  which  is  very  pure,  is  distributed  through 
the  city.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of  Chapoltepec,  is  3608 
yards  long,  and  rests  on  904  arches,  which  are  nine  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  the  eolumns  four  feet  thick.  The  width 
is  about  SIX  feet  and  a  half.  The  stream  of  water  is  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  This  water, 
which  is  less  pure,  is  consumed  in  the  suburbs  contiguous 
to  the  city  on  the  south. 

The  city  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  vegetables 
by  small  boats,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of  l^zcuco ; 
but  as  the  lake  is  very  shallow  in  January  and  February, 
the  supply  is  then  Generally  stopped,  and  the  city  depends, 
especially  for  vegetables,  on  the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Izta- 
palapan,  which  leads  from  the  lake  of  Aochimilco  to  the 
town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered  with  small 
canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables :  it  passes  through 
the  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which,  in  their  present 
state,  are  long  narrow  strips  of  ground,  redeemed  from  the 
surrounding  swainn,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  They 
are  well  cultivated,  abound  in  fine  vegetables,  and  their 
ed^es  are  planted  with  poplars.  It  is  stated  that  they  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  wooden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
floated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence 
their  name  is  derived.  At  present  tbey  are  stationary,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  are  still  some  floating  gardens  in  the 
lake  ofXochimilco. 

The  moat  remarksble  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is 
the  palace  of  Chapoltepec,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the 
foot  of  which  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  extended  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes  (1521).  The  palace, 
which  was  built  by  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Mexico,  is  properly 
a  fortress;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 
Tile  place  is  fVeauently  visited  by  the  natives  and  foreigners 
on  account  of  tne  fine  view  it  affords  over  the  city  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan.  For  the  teocaltis 
ef  Tezcuco,  see  Mbxican  Statss. 

The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  between  140,000 
and  1 50,000  souls,  aqd  consists  mostly  of  Creoles,  or  descen- 
dants of  Spaniards  ;  theMestixoe,or  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  not  amounting  to  half  that  number.  The 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  ctuled  Saragates,  Guachinangos, 
or  Lepores,  live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  which  is  owing 
to  their  indolent  habits.  They  amount  to  about  30,000. 
The  manufactures  are  not  important,  except  Uiose  of  plate 
and  tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government,  as  in  all  the  Mexican  states.  Gold  lace 
is  also  made.  There  are  also  a  few  manufactures  of  soap, 
cotton,  and  hats ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  fbr  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  are 
imported  from  Europe :  silk  stuffs,  and  especially  stockings, 
also  from  China.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to 
the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods,  and  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  city  owes  its  present 
importanoe  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  residence  of 
the  federal  government  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  very  wealthy  individuals. 

(Humboldt's  B^sai  Politique  iur  la  Nouvelle  Espagtie  ; 
Ward's  Mexico  in  1827;  Poinset*s  Nniee  on  Mexico; 
Lyon's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  A 
Sketch  of  the  Cuetome  and  Society  of  Mexico.) 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  mediterranean  sea,  which  is 
united  by  numerous  straits  with  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it 
is  senarated  by  a  row  of  islands  and  widely  extended  banks. 
Ih«  long  QbaiQ  of  Um  AAtiUes  forms  it«  eAi»tera  boundary 


between  10^  and  20^  N.  lat.,  and  several  small  banks  \nth 
the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it  firom 
20''  to  26''  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  The 
length  of  the  whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west- 
north-west,  is  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  across 
the  sea  ftom  east  to  west.  Of  these  portions  the  southern, 
in  modern  times,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  whilst  that  of  GuLf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  the 
northern  portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea,  which  extends  from  east  to  west 
nearly  2000  miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free  f^om  rocks  and  dangers 
to  navigation  between  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  SO'' W.  long., 
except  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  to 
70^  West  of  80",  and  indeed  from  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reefs 
and  low  wooded  islands,  called  keys,  which  in  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  ^Honduras  increase  in  number,  and 
render  navigation  more  intricate  and  dangerous.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mediterra- 
nean, is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  1 20 
miles  wide,  which  is  formed  by  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The 
length  of  the  Gulf^  from  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  not  exceed  550  miles. 
Shoals  and  small  islands  are  rare  within  the  body  of  the  sea,  and 
occur  only  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
along  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico 
the  soundings  are  very  regular,  beginning  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  with  100  fathoms,  ana  decreasing  gradually  as 
we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  where 
the  Gulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  and  Florida 
Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  by  the  Flo- 
rida Reef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  B^ama  Bank,  and 
the  numerous  keys,  shoals,  and  islets  which  surround  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the 
summer  from  May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border 
along  the  islands  all  the  year  round.  But  along  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  the 
winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from  November  to 
April.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds  suc- 
ceed the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies 
only  to  the  north  up  to  the  month  of  April.  This  wind 
blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is  attended  with  rain,  but  does 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12"  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of 
which  parallel  the  trade- wind  always  blows.  Claims  and 
light  airs  in  April  indicate  the  change  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  Nortes,  or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  na- 
vigators. They  begin  in  September  or  October,  and  be- 
cokne  prevalent  in  November :  they  blow  with  the  greatest 
force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  the  month  of  April. 
These  violent  g^es  generally  blow  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  and  last  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  are 
interrupted  by  moderate  winds  from  the  east,  which  com- 
monly last  three  or  four  days.  At  the  setting  in  of  a '  norther' 
the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow  harbours 
of  this  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors  and  leave 
the  shore. 

The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this 
change  of  winds.  A  strong  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  frem  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wide  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  one  to  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  but  not  so  quick  in  those  which 
lie  farther  north,  yet  the  rate  is  about  twenty  miles  per  day 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Dominica;  it  then  diminishes  gradu- 
ally to  ten  and  even  eight  miles,  which  latter  rate  occurs 
near  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  strongest  current  within  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  met  with  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada :  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year  round 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  that  bay  only 
from  May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  ceases 
ia  November  the  currents  b^in  to  run  to  the  westward  some 
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dayi  beforo  the  noHh*vest  winds  come  on,  and  oontioite  to 
flow  in  that  direction  to  the  month  of  April.  But  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darion,  the  most  southern  comer  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  inverted  ;  they  run  west- 
ward Arom  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.  These  currents  extend  only  about  24  or  30 
milb^i  from  the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are 
i^wavs  westerly,  and  commonly  weak,  except  in  January 
and  February,  when  they  run  with  great  force.  This  west- 
erly current  turns  northward  in  the  strait  between  Caye 
S.  Antonio  and  Cave  Catoche,  and  carries  the  water  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  western  portion  of  which  sea  a 
strong  northerly  eurrent,  running  about  ten  miles  a  day,  is 
perceptible,  even  during  the  northers.  But  along  the  shores 
of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  no  cur- 
rent is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers  blow,  when  a 
strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
long-extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  the 
bars  which  lie  before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  northern  current 
turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current  divides :  the 
(greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  while  the  remainder,  running  westward  alonf? 
the  reefs  called  theColorados  winds  about  Cape  S.  Antonio 
and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  returns  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Gulf  Stream  carries  the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic. 

[.\TL4NT1C  OCHA?f.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  throu^^h  all 
the  straits  which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  an- 
other; but  navigators  prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad 
and  Grenada,  and  between  S.  Vincent  and  S.  Lucie,  when 
they  sail  to  the  northern  coa^t  of  South  America.  Vessels 
Iwund  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Louisiana,  commonly 
choose  the  strait  between  Guadaloupc  and  Anti<;ua ;  they 
mrely  sail  through  the  Mona  Passage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  Haiti.  But  most  of  the  vessels  returning  fi-om  these 
countries  to  Europe  tail  through  the  strait  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  follow  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  they  have 
entirely  got  out  of  the  Florida  Strait,  when,  turning  east- 
ward, they  enter  ^he  Atlantic.  Some  vessels  however,  on 
leaving  Jamaica  and  the  countries  farther  south,  direct  their 
course  to  the  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba, 
and  thence  to  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  by  which  they 
enter  the  Atlantic. 

Tnc  Gulf  of  Mexiro  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  waters.  It  raises  the  thermometer  to  S6%  while 
:n  the  Atlantic,  between  the  suine  parallels,  the  water  does 
not  exceed  77**  or  7H'.  This  high  temperature  is  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  tcm|H?iature  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  preserve  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  In  the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and  the  shores  of  Louimana,  great 
quantities  of /urut  nainnt  are  met  with,  extending  in  naral- 
lel  linev  from  south-south-ea&t  to  norlh*north-we«t.  It  was 
fonnerly  supp«>sed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  plant 
which  IS  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic 
Ocean]  was  derived  from  this  sea,  and  that  it  bad  been 
brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Gulf-weed:  but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  this 
plant  i^ws  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  those  parts  where 
It  is  met  with,  and  that  at  cert  am  seasons  it  is  detached  from 
its  ix>c)t. 

(Humboldt  s  Pertnnai  Sarmtire,  <Jfc.  ;  Rennell's  fnre^- 
iiffatt*-n  qf  ihe  Currfntt^  Jf-r.;  Ulloa's  J'oyagt  to  South 
Am^ira :  and  Lvon*s  Joumat  t\f  a  Residence  af$d  Tour  in 
ihe  Hfpuhiic  uf  M'^.rtrn,\ 

MRYER,  J.VMES,  tsas  bom  on  January  7,  1491.  at 
Vletcr.  a  >illa!;e  near  Itailleul  in  Flanders,  from  which 
plare,  ai^rerabl)  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  be  took  the  name 
of  Biholanus..  AftiT  acquiring;  the  knowledge  of  antient 
laniiuacca,  1m*  rame  to  Pans,  and  went  through  a  course  of 

Shtl  '^  «phy  and  thcnilogy.  Subse<)uent!y  returning  to  Flan- 
m  1)«*  cinbraced  the  cleri<*al  profession,  and  establishing 
him«4>lf  at  Vprrs.  opened  a  srbool,  which  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quired i*n*at  rt'lebrity.  On  bring  appointed  incumbent  to 
the  lining  of  the  rhurrh  ^f  S'lint  Donalien,  he  remove<l  his 
•rh<H>l  to  Hn)K*%  snd  Hnall)  renounced  it  to  accept  the 
curacy  of  B!a:i^enbur.;.  >»hfre  he  dte<l  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 15^?.  His  rvmain%  «vrc  carried  to  Brugi*^  and  in- 
lerriHl  at  St.  Don  at  en.  His  principal  works  are:  *  FUn- 
dricamm  Renim  Uccus'  coiitainwg  tbo  origm,  aoti4|uity, 


nobtlitf,  and  genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Flandan;  Bmce^ 

1531,  4to. ;  and  *Chronicon  Flandriir,  ab  annoCbristi  44  3 
usque  ad  annum  1278.'  Numbcrg,  163B,  4to.;  'Chroni'  ^ 
of  Flanders,  from  the  year  446  to  the  year  1278.*  «Iii  h  «  « 
continued  by  his  nephew  to  the  year  1476,  and  publ<« 
under  the  title  of  'Annales  Rerum  Flandricarum,*  Ai.» 
werp,  15G1.  fol. 

MEYER,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Winterlhur  in  tho  ca- 
ton  of  Ziirich,  in  the  year  1663.  He  studied  firbt  u.i*  •' 
an  artist  at  Niirnberg,  «ind  afterwards  under  Ertnvt-.  a 
good  landscape  painter,  wliose  manner  he  adopted.  I.'  ■ 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  climate  not  ^c  *.  , 
hts  constitution,  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  llie  beaut.  . 
and  sublime  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  hitn  v 
ample  materials  for  numerous  der^igns  which  de»c.\i  \ 
gaine<l  him  a  high  reputation  and  also  fortune.  To  a  Inc  • 
and  fertile  imagination  ho  added  great  facility  ofexecuv.  . 
of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the  abbey  of  ^  . 
Florian,  in  Upper  Austria,  where  he  happened  to  %\v\>  c 
his  travels. 

Tlie  abbot  desiring  to  have  two  grand  apartments  |>a.:.'  i 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  another  artUt,  vho  a  as  >i-> 
dilatory,  asked  Meyer  for  his  advice  as  to  tbe  manner     . 
which  it  should  be  executed.     Meyer,  after  some  mirtut.V 
consideration,  took   a   long  stick,  to  which  he  fk»tcnirl  \ 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  began  to  de^ig;n,  >a\  .*  . 
*  Here  I  would  have  a  tree;*  which  he  sketched  as  qu.    .  • 
as  pobsible;  *  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  focx^t,  tl-u*. 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  ao  <  >  . 
designing  as  fast  as  he  spoke,  to  the  astonishment  of  :  • 
abbot,  who  immediately  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  «  -  il 
which  he  entirely  completed  m  the  course  of  the  sum*.:.. 
This  adventure  spread  his  reputation  through  all  GermA:.'. 
and   fiom  this  time  he  was  constantly  employed   b«  \Lt 
princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a 
manner  which  should  be  at  once  more  expeditious  a::'. 
more  pleasing ;  but  these  latter  perforroancea  are  not  ev^.  •. 
to  his  earlier  works,  which  give  him  a  high  plaee  am*  : 
the  most  eminent  landscape  painters.  He  wai  not  sk  '.: . 
in  drawing  figures.  His  mo»t  esteemed  works  havw  ftgum 
by  Roos  or  Ruc^endas.   He  died  in  1713,  at  tbe  %em  of  sixrr 

MEZEREUM.    [Daphn«,] 

ME'ZERAI.  ERANgOIS  EUDES  DE,  WMtbe  tor.   f 
a  surgeon  named  Eudes,  and  born  in  1610,  near  Ar|rmt&r. 
in  tbe  village  of  Rye.   He  studied  in  the  university  of  Catcl 
and  aftenM-anls  obtained  the  post  of  Commi$  de  Umrrru. 
which  situation  he  subsequently  gave  up,  and  at  Pans  t  •  ^ 
the  name  of  De  Mezcrai.     Owing  to  great  apphcatn.*.    ^ 
became  dangerously  ill,  on  which   occasion   the   Cani.:-. 
Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  pmmise  of  hu  r . 
troiiajje.     At  Paris  he  produced  hit  •  History  of  Frar  ■. 
which  he  afterwards  enlargel  by  the  introduction  of  vcr«cv 
made  by  his  friend  Jean  Baudoin,  upon  the  prtncif-al  p»- 
sons  of  each  reign;  this  Utter  edition  had  great  sue  -r^^ 
1C46  and  1661 ;  and  a  second  and  third  volume  apc<^- 
b'>th  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.     He  also  pubi.-* 
se%'eral  pamphlets  direi'ted  against  Cardinal  Maxann,  ur 
tlie  name  of  Sandricour.     An  abridged  edition  of  hu  *  \\  - 
tory  of  France*  appeared  in  1 6^8.  and  in  166*2  his  •  Hw  -• 
of  the  Turks.'  which  is  a  translation  from  Chalcood*    « 
He  succeeded  Voiture  in  the  Academy,  and  dieil  m  I*-  ^ 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  ]^Iescrai«  lli»x  • 
would  shut  himself  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun  at  r.- 
day.  and  in  the  middle  of  summer,  pursuing  hi*  avorat*  % 
by  candle-light ;  and,  as  if  fearful  that  this  cc€€ntr»r  t 
would  not  be  generally  known,  he  li;;hted  hu  viaitora  t«.  *:* 
door. 

Mczerai,  besides  the   harvest  reaped  from  hU  «   ri.^ 
which  much  exceeded  his  expectations,  had  several  fo^f^n 
(tensions.     His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceeding  1>  douL* 
ful ;  for.  accordim;  to  the  writer  in  the  Bifigrapht  I'ntr"" 
setfe,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  '  History  of  Fra*.  «* 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  number  of  engraving «  : 
contained,  cimsisting  of  portraits  of  kings  and  queMit,  w  i 
liowever  were   inserted  %(ilhout  much   regard   to  hs«:^  -  - 
truth.     His  style  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  gencralS  rlrar 
distinct,  and  fircible.     Voltaire  observes,  that  he  lu%t  :  • 
peuMont  f»r  baMii.;  told  nhat  he  thought  to  be  the  tn..  . 
riie  »ame  author  obNcrxcs,  that  he  u  more  bold  than  a«i  . 
ra'e,  and  that  hi«  ftt}le  is  unciiual. 

ME'ZIE^RES,  a  town  in  Stance,  capital  of  the  dcpar:- 
ment  of  Ardennes  situated  on  theMeuae,  m  49^  W  N.  Uv. 
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wnd  4°  44'  E.  long. ;  121  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of 
Paris,  or  144  miles  by  the  road  through  Soissons,  Reims, 
and  R^thel. 

This  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications.  In  1520  or  1521  it  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard  against  an  army  under  the  count 
of  Nassau,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  besiege  it 
It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1815,  after  sustaining  a 
lone  bombardment. 

1  he  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  washed 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  Mouse,  which  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
houses  are  ill  built,  and  the  public  building  little  remark- 
able. There  are  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  theatre.  Altogether  the  town  suffers  by  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  CharleTille,  which 
is  to  the  north  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  Meuse,  and  is 
lareer  and  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built  than 
Mezidres.  [Crarlbvills.]  The  population  of  M^zidres, 
in  1831,  was  3737  for  the  town,  or  3759  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1836,  it  was  4083  for  the  commune.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  leather,  which  is  in  high  repute,  and 
carpenters*  and  other  mechanics*  tools:  there  are  some 
breweries.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  serge,  hosiery, 
and  linen  cloth.  Building  stone,  lime,  and  sand  are  abun- 
dant round  the  town.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  administrative  government  offices  here 
and  at  Charleville.  There  are  a  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  public  library;  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  arrondissement  of  M^zidres  nas  an  area  of  363  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  99  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  62,737;  in  1836,  it  was 
69,294. 

MEZZOTINTO,  in  engraving,  a  peculiar  mode  of  en- 
graving designs  of  any  description  upon  plates  of  copper  or 
steel,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  impressions  therefrom. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  differs  from  every 
other,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  first  indented  or  hacked 
all  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  something  like  a 
chisel,  with  a  toothed  or  serrated  edge,  called  a  cradle^  or 
mezzotinto  grounder.  This  tool  being  rocked  to  and  fro  in 
many  directions,  indents  or  barbs  the  plate  uniformly  over 
its  face,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mezzotinto  grain 
or  ground. 

The  barb,  or  nap,  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink ; 
and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an  impression  were  taken 
ftom  the  plate  upon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a  deep- 
black  colour. 

The  directions,  or  toays,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
given  to  the  grounding-tool,  are  determined  by  a  regulated 
plan,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale  is  used 
which  enables  the  workman  to  nass  over  the  plate  in  almost 
any  number  of  directions  witnout  repeating  any  one  of 
them.  The  mezzotinto  ground  being  thus  laid,  it  is  at  this 
period  that  the  business  of  the  artist  properly  commences. 
Having  traced  or  drawn,  with  a  pencil  or  other  instrument, 
his  outline  upon  the  paper  (unless  indeed,  as  is  sometimes 
the  cake,  this  should  have  been  etched  by  the  ordinary 
process,  previous  to  the  mezzotint  ground  having  been  laid), 
lie  proceeds  to  excise  away  the  nap  or  ground,  in  conformity 
with  the  design,  from  all  those  parts  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  perfectly  black  in  the  impression.  The  instruments 
required  fbr  this  purpose  are  scrapers  and  burnishers ;  with 
the  former  he  scrapes  away  more  and  more  of  the  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  light,  and  the  bur> 
nisners  are  used  to  proouce  perfect  whiteness  where  it  is 
required,  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  ihe 
nose,  or  white  linen  in  a  portrait,  &c.  As  the  work 
proceeds  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  effect;  after 
which  the  scraping  may  again  be  proceeded  with,  the  artist 
taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongest  lights 
are  intended  to  appear. 

The  great  facitity  with  which  mezzotintos  are  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engravings,  will  be  obvious,  seeing 
that  it  IS  much  easier  to  scrape  or  burnish  away  parts  of  a 
dark  ground  corresponding  with  any  design  sketched  upon 
it,  than  it  is  to  form  shades  upon  a  white  ground  by  an  in^ 
finite  number  of  strokes,  hatches,  or  points,  made  with  the 

f  raver  or  etcking-neeeUe.     Herein  consists  the  leading 
ifference  between  this  and  all  other  modes  of  engraving ; 
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for  while  the  process  in  each  of  these  is  invariably  from 
light  to  dctrk,  in  mezzotinto  it  is  from  dark  to  light;  and 
even  the  very  deepest  shades  are  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  design  is  commenced.  The  characteristic  or 
distinguishing  excellence  of  mezzotinto  engraving  would 
seem  to  consist  in  the  rich  profundity  of  its  shadows,  the 
obscurity  of  which  especially  sympathises  with  fine  effects 
of  chiar'oscuro.  It  is  therefore  properly  employed  upon 
subjects  where  the  quantity  of  dark  predominates,  as 
in  the  works  of  Rembrandt  for  example;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  this  process  been  known  to 
that  great  master,  he  would  have  avaded  himself  of  it  in 
multiplying  his  works.  This  opinion  is  sufficiently  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  of  his  having  sought  and  obtained  the 
same  effect,  or  nearly  so,  by  leaving  the  burr  on  bis  etch- 
ings [Engraving],  which,  retaining  the  printing-ink, 
through  a  limited  number  of  impressions  at  least,  produced 
a  result  so  nearly  corresponding  with  mezzotinto,  that  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  led  to  attribute  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn  the  discovery  of  this  more  modern 
mode  of  procedure. 

Having  mentioned  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  mezzotinto,  viz.  the  richness  and  pro- 
fundity of  its  shadows,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  its  chief 
defect  seems  to  be  a  corresponding  poverty  in  the  lights; 
and  this  objection  will  be  felt  to  have  much  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  to  the  lights  in  a  picture  that  the 
eye  is  invariably  attracted.  On  the  lights  therefore  the 
line-engraver  displays  all  that  delicacy  and  beauty  of  line 
which  agreeably  irritates  the  eye  and  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  colour,  by  rendering  the  lights  more  interesting 
than  the  shadows.  The  lights  in  mezzotinto,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  they  occur  in  broad  masses,  have  been  ever 
felt  by  the  judicious  to  be  comparatively  cold  and  poor.  Of 
late  however  this  objection  has  been  much  obviated  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  etching  with  the  mezzotinto,  which, 
by  enriching  the  lights,  has  done  much  towards  uniting  the 
energies  of  both  styles.  Objection  has  also  been  taken 
to  mezzotinto  on  account  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
good  impressions  which  an  engraving  in  this  style  would 
yield,  in  consequence  of  the  very  superficial  nature  of  the 
ground.  A  work  of  this  sort  however  was  always  susceptible 
of  renovation  by  retouching,  under  more  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory circumstances  than  one  produced  by  any  of  the  other 
modes ;  and  latterly  the  introduction  of  steel  plates,  which 
are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  copper,  has  re- 
moved the  objection  entirely,  a  very  large  number  of  good 
impressions  being  thus  ensured  without  the  necessity  of 
retouching.  As  copper-plates  however  are  still  occasionally 
used,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  respective  numbers  of 
good  impressions  that  each  may  be  expected  to  yield.  On 
copper,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  waye  it  has  been  passed  over  in  grounding, 
or  the  closeness  of  the  teeth  in  the  grounding-tool,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grain  depending  upon  these  circumstances. 

If  the  grain  be  not  particularly  fine,  a  copper-plate  wilt 
fiirnish  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  prints.  When 
the  plate  begins  to  wear,  the  practice  is  to  work  it  over 
again,  partially,  with  the  cradle ;  and  afterwards  to  again 
have  recourse  to  the  scrapers,  and  in  this  way  impressions 
of  fifty  at  a  time  may  be  taken ;  so  that  by  alternately  re- 
touching and  printing  by  fifties,  five  hundred  prints  are 
frequently  obtained  flrom  one  copper-plate. 

IBut  from  a  eieel jalaXe  eight  or  ten  times  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  Tne  process  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  hut  heavier  preseure  on  the  grounding- 
tool  is  requisite  on  a  steel  plate.  A  greater  number 
of  ways  also  is  desirable,  and  these  may  be  effected 
without  rendering  the  subsequent  engraving  liable  to  more 
rapid  deterioration,  as  would  be  the  case  upon  copper.  As 
many  as  ninety  vsnfi  are  frequently  used  on  steel,  while 
the  number  on  a  copper-plate  varies  from  twenty-four  to 
forty,  which  latter  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  steel  plates,  being  especially  liable  to  rust, 
reouire  particular  care  in  laying  by. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
manual  operation  of  laying  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  a  very 
important,  at  Uie  same  time  that  it  is  a  very  laborious  pro- 
cess. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  of  effecting 
it  by  machinery  could  be  devised ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  results  to  those  obtained  by  the  present 

mode  of  procedure.  _      ,^^^     ^ 
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The  diflcovety  of  the  art  of  engrftTUiff  in  meiKotinto  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  ana,  almost  up  to  the 
timeof  our  writing,  of  much  uncertainty;  but  circumstances 
have  recently  transpired  which  we  are  among  the  first  pub- 
licly to  announce,  and  which  enable  us  to  set  the  matter 
completely  at  rest,  and  to  five  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  its  real  author,  the  rarity  of  whose  productions  has  hi- 
therto favoured  the  pretensions  of  one  who  has  shown  himself 
but  too  willing  to  strut  in  borrowed  olumes.  The  account 
commonly  given  of  its  discovery  is,  tnat  Prince  Ruoert,  ob- 
served one  morning  a  soldier  engaged  in  cleaning  from  his 
musket  the  rust  wbich  the  nigh^dew  had  occasioned,  and 
perceived  upon  it,  as  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  a  figure ; 
u  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not,  by  corroding  or  grounding 
a  plate  all  over  in  a  manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might 
not  afterwards  scrape  away  a  design  upon  it,  from  which 
impressions  might  be  obtained.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  he 
tried  and  succeeded,  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of  mez- 
zotinto  engraving.  If  mezzotinto  really  had  its  origin  in 
such  circumstanoas  as  these,  which  is  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, they  must  have  occurred  to  another  rather  than  to 
Prince  Rupert,  since  he  was  certainly  not  the  discoverer  of 
this  art,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  merit  of  the  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  some 
authors  (and  even  of  late  by  a  writer  now  living)  for  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  on  the  ground  of  a  communication 
which  he  made  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  thp  Journals 
of  which  Society  for  October  in  that  year  record  that 
'  Doctor  Wren  presented  some  cuts,  done  by  himself  in  a 
new  way,  whereby  he  could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject 
upon  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  as  another  could  draw  it 
with  a  crayon  upon  paper.' 

previous  to  setting  up  the  claims  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wten,  one  would  have  tnought  that  an  ordinary  spirit  of 
research  would  have  led  his  biographer  to  consult  the  en- 
graved works  in  mezzotinto  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  are 
not  numerous,  and,  we  believe,  do  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  He  would  then  have  found  that  his  principal 
work  (which  is  the  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  after 
a  design  by  Bpagnoletto)  bears  date  1658,  which  is  four 
years  earlier  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1662,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  made  this  communication,  the  Royal  Society 
was  founded ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John 
Evelyn  (who  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  of  the  council)  published  his  '  Sculptura,*  in 
which  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  art,  in  England  at 
least,  appears ;  and  he  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  for  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  chapter '  on  the  new  me- 
thod of  engravinc,  or  mezzotinto.  invented  and  communi- 
cated by  his  highness  Prince  Rupert,  count  palatine  of 
Rhine,'  &o.  He  embellishes  the  chapter  with  a  specimen 
from  Uie  prince's  own  hand,  and  concludes  it  by  alluding  to 
an  account  of  the  process,  which  he  is '  preparing  to  be  re- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society  ;*  and,  as  we 
bave  already  seen.  Prince  Rupert's  most  capital  performance 
aetually  bears  date  four  years  earlier:  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  giving  the  invention  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
en  the  ground  of  anything  which  he  produced,  or  any  com- 
munication which  he  may  have  made  in  1662. 

But  while  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  pretensions  of 
Prince  Rupert  completely  supersede  those  of  Sir  Christo- 
-pber  Wren,  it  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  those  of  Prince 
Rupert  himself  aie  invalid,  and  that  he  was  guUty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  in  imposing  upon  John  Evelyn,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  man  of  his  high  character  to  impose 
in  turn,  however  unconsciously,  upon  the  world,  by  claiming 
for  Prince  Rupert  the  honour  of  an  invention  to  which  the 
prince  well  knew  all  the  while  that  he  had  no  title. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  art  was  Louis  von  Siegen,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  from  whom  Prince  Rupert  learned  the  secret  when 
in  Holland,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  England,  when  he 
came  over  a  second  time  in  the  suite  of  Charles  II.  Some 
curious  and  very  rare  prints  recently  purchased  on  the 
Continent,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  claims  of  Von  Siegen  beyond  doubt 

It  is  true  that  the  Baron  Heneiken  long  since  ascribed 

the  invention  to  its  true  an&bor;    and  in  his  *Id^e  G6- 

n^rale  d*ane   Collection   Complete  d*Estampes,'    printed 

at  Leipzig  m  1771,  he  distinctly  asserU  that  Prince  Rupert 

Mrnt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  whose  first  specimen  made 

public  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Amelia-Elizabeth  of 


Hesse.    Bat  although  Baron  Heneiken  is  an  author  of 

acknowledged  credit  we  must  have  continued  to  speak 
with  caution  on  the  subject,  because  we  bebeve  Baron 
Heneiken  does  not  ^ve  the  date  of  this  engraving,  nor  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  an  impression  of  it.  In  the  collection  how- 
ever lately  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  there  is  an 
impression  of  this  identical  portrait,  and  it  bears  date  1643, 
which  is  fifteen  years  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Prince 
Rupert*s  dates.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  another 
curious  work  by  Von  Siegen,  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  date  of  which  is  also  1643,  which  we  think 
places  the  question  beyond  all  dispute.  But  there  is  among 
them  one  specimen  which  we  regard  as  more  curious  than 
any  of  the  others ;  for  although  without  a  date,  it  bears,  ve 
tliink,  the  most  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  l)een 
produced  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  since  it  exhibits  a 
total  misconception  or  misapplication  of  its  peculiar  local 
powers,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  especially  calculated  for 
larse  masses  of  shadow  of  an  indefinite  character,  surh  as 
a  plain  background  to  a  portrait.  Now  the  work  to  which  we 
allude,  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  princess  of  Orange  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  mixture  of  line-engravmg 
and  mezzotinto,  and  in  it  the  background  (which,  if  the 
mixed  style  be  used,  would  be  best  effected  by  the  mezzo- 
tint ground)  is  performed  whollv  in  cross-hatches  by  the 
old  process ;  whUe  the  flesh  and  even  the  hair,  in  which 
line-engraving  might  have  been  applied  with  advantage* 
are  produced  wholly  by  the  new  process  of  mezzotinto. 
There  are  works  by  Theodore  Caspar  Furstenburg*  who 
also  probably  learnt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  which  bear 
date  1656,  being  earlier  than  anything  by  Prince  Rupert; 
but  the  works  both  of  Fiirstenburg  and  Prince  Rupert  art 
engraved  entirely  by  the  newly  discovered  process  of  mezzo- 
tinto, and  evince  a  more  matured  knowledge  of  its  powers 
than  those  of  its  inventor  Von  Siegen. 

We  will  only  further  add  the  remarkable  fact  that  Von 
Siegen  frequently  attached  the  word  'inventor*  to  bu 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  instance  in  the  inscriplk>Q 
to  a  '  Holy  Family,'  engraved  by  him  after  Carraoci«  and 
one  of  his  latest  performances:  'Eminentissimo  Priucipi 
Domino  D.  Julio  Mazzarini,  S.R.E.,  Cardinali,  Sec,  noti 
hujus  Sculptures  modi  primus  inventor  Ludovicus  i  Siegen 
humilissime  offert,  dicat  et  consecrat.  A®  1657.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said* 
that  Prince  Rupert,  by  himself  or  with  the  assistance  of 
Wallerant  Vaillaint,  an  artist  whom  he  retained  in  his 
suite,  may  have  improved  the  mechanical  mode  of  laying 
the  mezzotinto  ground;  and  it  should  also  be  stated 'that 
there  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  a  head  of  a  blackamoor 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  done  by  a  process  ditTertng 
from  that  of  Prince  Rupert.  But  these  observations  reUu 
not  to  the  principle  of  the  art,  but  merely  to  the  tool  with 
which  the  ground  is  produced.  The  more  perfect  instni* 
ment  at  present  used  (i.e.  the  cradle)  is  said  by  Bartch  to 
have  been  invented  by  Blooteling,  a  very  skilful  engraver  in 
mezzotinto,  who  produced  many  of  his  works  about  a.d.  167i. 

It  is  in  our  own  country  that  mezzotinto  engraving  has 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  principal 
artists  previous  to  the  present  century  were  James  Ai*An!eIl« 
Richard  Houston,  Valentine  Green,  Dixon,  the  two  Wat- 
sons (Thomas  and  James),  and  one  who  contributed  m^rv 
perhaps  to  the  improvement  of  this  art  than  any  one  else. 
Hichard  Earlom,  whose  works,  embracing  almost  cvciy 
class  of  subject  (history,  portrait,  still  life,  fitc),  are  well 
known,  and  are  in  almost  every  collection  of  importance  in 
the  country. 

MHE YSIR.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  211.] 

MIAMI.    ^Ohio.] 

MIASMA  is  a  Greek  word  (fuavfia)  signifying  poUutioo 
or  corruption  generally ;  and  is  employed  to  designate  a 
certain  volatile  deleterious  principle,  arising  either  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or 
from  the  earth,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  morbid  influence 
on  those  exposed  to  its  action.  To  the  terrestriaj  emana- 
tions the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  Malaria  (from 
mala  and  aria,  bad  air),  and  this  word  has  been  generally 
adopted  into  other  languages:  to  those  emanations  arising 
from  the  Itodies  of  the  sick,  the  term  contagion  is  nx>re  prv^ 
perly  applied.  In  common  parlance  then,  miasma  is  mIuob 
employ^  to  designate  the  contagious  efltuvium  of  disease ; 
but,  with  the  adjunct  marsh,  is  restricted  to  the  sense  la 
which  malaria  is  used ;  hence  we  speak  of  marsh  Tpia&^n^ 
and  malaria  as  one  and  the  same  thing.    Though  maxabe^ 
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whether  s«lt  or  fresh,  are  prolifio  sources  of  malaria,  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  ;  the  mud  which  is  len 
by  the  dicing  of  extensive  ponds  and  lakes,  the  half-wet 
ditches  or  fortifications,  and  neglected  sewers  and  drains, 
are  capable  of  furnishing  this  poison.  The  decomposition  of 
vegetaole  matter,  in  other  circumstances  than  in  connection 
with  soil,  is  likewise  capable  of  producing  it ;  this  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  sickliness  of  ships  from  the  leakage  of 
sugar  into  a  damp  hold.  The  fever  which  made  such  fearful 
ravages  amonz  the  crew  of  the  Priaraus  frigate,  arose  from 
the  action  of  bilge-water  on  chips  and  shavings  left  in  the 
hold.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the  sources  of  miasma, 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, — what  are  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  its  de?elopment  ?  The  mere  name  of  marsh 
miasma  suggests  the  idea  of  stagnant  water,  and  if  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
duotion  of  malaria  takes  place  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  vegetable  matter  and  moisture  are  present  in  all  the 
examples,  and  that  animal  matter  is  so  occasionally.  But 
how  great  soever  may  be  the  share  which  moisture  has  in 
its  production,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion is  necessary :  a  marsh,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is 
thoroughly  wet,  is  comparatively  innocuous ;  but  if  partially 
or  entirely  dried  by  the  summer's  heat,  it  becomes  extremely 

Sestilential  in  autumn ;  indeed  malaria,  in  its  most  intense 
egree,  has  been  met  with  in  low  lands  which  had  become 
as  dry  as  a  brick  ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly  burnt 
up,  and  hence  a  high  temperature  seems  to  be  another  agent 
necessary,  or  at  least  favourable  to  its  development.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  only  condition  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  marsh  miasma  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absorption,  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  had  previously 
recently  abounded,  a  rule  to  which  he  assures  us  there  is 
no  exception  in  climates  of  liigh  temperature.  Of  the  che- 
mical and  physical  properties  of  malaria  nothing  is  known, 
even  the  very  obvious  question  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  kind  of  poison,  or  whether  a  multiplicity  of  these  may 
not  exist,  is  one  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  The  occasional  existence  of 
putrefaction  in  conjunction  with  malaria  is  an  accidental 
concomitant,  but  by  no  means  essential  to  its  activity  as  a 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  malaria,  these  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  exposure 
to  its  influence,  and  consist  chietly  in  the  production  of  in- 
termittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
typhus.  The  long-continued  application  of  the  same  poison 
in  a  diluted  form  gives  rise  to  various  disorders  of  minor 
import,  gradually  undermines  the  constitution,  and  produces 
premature  old  age ;  even  the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables 
partake  of  the  general  depravation  which  charactenses  ma- 
larious districts.  The  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
the  generation  of  the  malarious  poison,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are,  the  draining  of 
swampy  lands,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrid 
or  putrescible  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

MIAZZI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  born  at  Bergamo,  in  IG99,  was  originally 
brought  up  to  his  father*s  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self  educated  in  the  profession  which  be 
afterwards  followed ;  for  it  was  not  till  he  was  forty  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti,  who  was  his 
junior  by  two  years.  He  had  however  previouslv  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  the  church  of  I^ 
Trinity  in  the  Borgo  of  Angarano.  One  of  his  later  and  best 
works  is  the  church  of  S.  Giambattisla  at  Bassano,  in  which 
he  successfully  overcame  the  numerous  obstacles  arising 
out  of  the  site  and  the  conditions  he  v.  as  obliged  to  comply 
with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  church  at  Schio,  that  at 
Yaldagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at  Siroonzo, 
besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  palace,  at  Venegazza.  in  the  Trevegiano,  ex- 
cited much  admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which 
has  since  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the 
chapel  and 'corresponding  wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting 
them  to  the  central  edi&ce.  The  beautiful  theatre  at  Treviso 
is  another  of  his  works ;  for  although  the  original  design 
proceeded  from  Bibbiena,  he  greatly  improved  it;  and  the 
n^ade,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments are  entirely  his  own.  Miazzi  died  about  1780,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  continued  vigorous  and  active 
almost  to  the  last. 
MICA.  rLK?iDoj;.iTE ;  Margaritk;  Od^rit.] 
MICA  SCHIST,  one  of  the  earliest  groups  of  strati- 


fied rocks  known  to  geologists,  andyeiy  exteosively  distri- 
buted throughout  the  mountain  iwions  of  the  globe,  often 
in  contact  with  granite,  but  more  freauently  superposed  on 
gneiss.  It  is  frequently  interstratifiea  with  gneiss,  primary 
limestone,  quartz  rock,  chloritio  schist,  and  clay  slate,  and 
is  deficient  m  organic  remains.  There  are  however  certain 
more  recent  assemblages  of  strata  more  or  less  allied  to  mica 
schist  in  composition,  of  ver^  limited  area,  adjacent  to  gra- 
nitic elevatbns,  in  Dauphm^  &o.,whioh  do  contain  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  secondary  periods.  • 

To  the  British  geologist  the  southern  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land  and  the  mountains  of  Donegal  offer  abundant  and 
striking  examples  of  mica  schist,  with  its  associated  lime- 
stones, quartz  rocks,  &c.,  while  round  the  granites  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Cumbria,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  hardly  a  trace 
of  gneiss  or  mica  schist  has  been  observed. 

Composition,  Mica  schist,  in  its  most  typical  state,  differs 
ih)m  gneiss  by  the  absence  of  felspar,  bat  among  the  early 
stratified  rocks  the  gradations  and  permutations  of  ingre* 
dients  are  so  frequent  as  to  confound  all  merely  mineral 
distinctions,  from  hand  specimens.  The  mica  is  usually 
spread  through  the  rocks  of  this  series  in  continuous  sur- 
faces overspreading  the  quarts  portions,  whereas  in  gneiss 
this  seldom  happens.  In  respect  of  the  magnitude,  relative 
abundance,  and  crystalline  aspect  of  the  ingredients  of  mica 
schist,  there  is  every  possible  variation,  so  that  some  speci- 
mens approach  obscurely  to  granite,  others  to  well  defined 
gneiss,  and  others  to  clay  slate. 

Dr.  M*Culloch,  a  good  authority  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  proposed  the  following  synopsis  of  micaceous  schist. 

Division  I.    Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

Subdiv.  1 .    Simply  laminar  or  fohated. 

a.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  mica. 

b.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  quartz. 

c.  The  mica  discontinuous,  the  quartz  granular. 

(L  The  mica  greenish,  approaching  to  chloritic  schist. 

e.  Mica  grey,  approaching  to  talcose  schist. 

/.  Approaching  to  clay  slate. 
The  rocks  of  this  subdivision  are  firequently  and  remark- 
ably contorted. 

Subdiv.  2.    Granularly  laminar. 

a.  Granular  quartz,  with  scales  of  laminar  mica. 

b.  Lsuuinar  quarts,  with  mica  in  scattered  spots, 
e.  Laminar  quarts,  with  distinct  scales  of  mica. 

<L  Laminar  quarts,  with  mica  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
appear  fibrous  on  spUtting.  (Avanturine  seems  to 
be  of  this  nature.) 

s.  The  mica  bent  and  contorted  round  the  grains  of 
quartz. 
Division  II.    Compounded  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

a.  With  hornblende. 

6.  With  felspar  (passing  to  gneiss). 

c.  With  chlorite  or  talc  (passing  to  talcose  or  chlorite 

schist). 

d.  With  more  than  one  of  these  ingredients. 

e.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Division  III*  Conglomerated,  or  containing  superadded 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  limestoaox  &c.  (in  Isla, 
(jarveloch,  Rannoch,  &c.) 

Besides  the  minerals  above  noticed,  many  others  occur  in 
mica  schist,  so  as  universally  to  modify  its  aspect.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  garnet,  which  is  often  perfectly 
orystallized  amidst  the  mass  of  fragmentary  mica  and  quartz. 
and  is  so  frec^uently  met  with  in  mica  schist,  that  it  seems  to 
mark  a  particular  condition  through  which  the  rock  has 
passed  since  its  first  deposition. 

The  circumstance  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
deserves  attention  in  studying  these  rocks,  is  the  character 
of  their  stratification.  Where  limestones  or  day-slates  alter- 
nate with  the  mica  schist,  its  strata  are  easily  traced ;  but  in 
cases  where  entire  mountains  are  formed  of  Hminated  mica 
and  quartz,  the  contortions  to  which  tiie  whole  is  subject 
rendtir  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  prevaleni  dip  of  the 

beds. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  smaller  contor- 
tions of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  are  due  to  causes  quite  dis- 
tinct from  violent  movement;  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
Seculiar  mode  of  deposition,  or  marks  of  a  subsequent  mo- 
ifying  process ;  whether  the  great  contortions  may  be  thus 
explained,  or  require  the  supposition  of  great  disturbattoes 
of  position,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  [Gkolooy  ;  Rocks.] 
MXCAH  tnJ'O).  OOe  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  pfe- 
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pheSs,  is  called  in  the  title  to  his  propheey  the  MonsthiteL 
and  thus  he  is  distinguished  from  Micaiah,  the  sou  of 
Imlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  B.a  897. 
(I  King;  xxii.  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  from  his  birthplaoe,  Moresheth-Gath  {Mieah^  i.  14). 
or  Mareshah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  {Micah,  L  15 ; 
yofA.,  xi.  44;  2  Chron.,  xL  8;  xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  we  learn  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahax,  and  Hezekiah, 
kincs  of  Judah,  or  from  759  to  699  B.C.  The  kings  of 
Israel  during  this  period  were  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  Thus 
Micah  was  contemporarr  with  the  latter  part  of  Hosea*s 
prophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah 
(xxvi.  18,  19),  who  quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  {MicaK,  iii.  12),  and  says  that  it 
was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  must 
have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah (B.C.  722),  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  de- 
stroyed, for  he  speaks  of  that  calamity  as  a  future  event. 
(Micah,  i.  6,  &c.) 

Hartmann  contends  that  Micah  prophesied  after  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  is  a  collection  of  different  prophecies  made  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  of  which  are  Micah*s,  and 
others  not.  {Micah,  neu  uber$etzt  und  erldutert,  Lemgo, 
1800.)  This  hypothesis,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
all  the  testimony  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  sus- 
tained by  internal  evidence,  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
founded,  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Jahn  (Einleitung, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  430)  and  Rosenmuller  {Scholia  in  VeL  Tett,^ 
ProoBm,  %n  Mic). 

Micah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (L  1).  He 
begins  by  predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids 
them  with  their  cruelty,  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  the  book  with  the  striking  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jeremiah  quotes,  and 
which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  cit^  and 
the  razing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chaps,  i.,  iL,  iiL) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jeru- 
salem  (iv.  1-8),  after  they  shall  have  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  (iv.  9, 10),  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
(iv.  11,13).  He  foretels  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry,  and 
final  triumph  (v.  4-15).  In  chap.  vi.  he  again  reproves 
the  people  for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injustice. 
In  ctiap.  vii.  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  complaining  of 
the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of  her  sons,  but  patiently 
waiting  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  1-10).  The  prophet 
console  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration  (ver.  11-13), 
and  concludes  his  book  with  a  9ublime  prayer  to  God  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

'  The  style  of  Micah,*  says  Bishop  Lowth, '  is  for  the  most 
part  close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  obscurity  of  Hosea.  in  many  parts  animated 
and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.'  {PralecL, 
xxi.) 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  scribes  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
{Matt^  ii.  6.) 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Te$t ;  the  Introductions 
of  Eichhorn,  BerthoUlt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home;  The 
Minor  Prophets^  by  Newcome  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  iiber- 
9etst  und  erlduterU  von  K.  W.  Justi,  Leipz.,  1820.) 

MICHAEL'S  MOUNT.    [Cornwall] 

MICHAEL,  SAINT.    [Azores.] 

MICHAEUS,  JOHN  DAVID,  was  bom  at  Halle  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1717.  His  &ther.  Christian  Benedict 
Michaelis,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving 
instruction  for  some  time  from  private  tuton,  Michaelis 
spent  four  years  in  the  orphan  sooool  at  Halle,  where  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  languages  and  philo- 
sophy. In  1733  he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  it  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chan- 
cellor Ludwig's  lectures  on  German  history  the  fbundation 
of  that  knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of 
society  which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his  '  Mosaisches 
Recht*  After  taking  his  degree  in  1 740»  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.    During  part  of 


his  residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  German  diapel 
in  St.  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history.  Oriental  languam»  and 
biblical  criticism.  At  the  death  of  the  chanceUor  Lodwi^, 
Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  airange  and  catalogue  hu 
immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  1745» 
and  is  considered  a  model  for  such  works. 

In  1745  he  went  to  the  university  of  GoCtingen  at  the 
invitation  of  Munchhausen ;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  uf 
his  life,  si  though  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great*  in 
1763,  to  return  to  Prussia.  To  the  university  of  Gottingeo 
Michaelis  rendered  the  moat  important  services,  as  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  literature  fh>m  1745  to  1791 ;  as 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Scienoei^ 
from  1751  to  1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  the  members ;  as  editor  of  the  journal 
entitled  '  Gelehrte  Anzeigen'  from  1753  to  1770,  and  as 
librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary,  which 
would  have  been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Greiner  in 
1761,  if  Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratui- 
tously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  science; 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr.  The  first  project 
of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756  to  Xh^ 
Baron  von  Bernstorff,  then  minister  of  Frederiek  V.,  king  of 
Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  was  entrusted 
chieQy  to  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  fbr 
their  guidance. 

In  1775  Michaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star 
by  the  king  of  Sweden ;  in  1 786  he  was  appointed  an  Aulic 
counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1 789  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1 791 .  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wif^  he 
had  only  one  son.  Christian  Frederic ;  by  his  second  he  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughten  sur- 
vived him. 

The  mind  of  Michaelis  was  strongly  characterised  ^j  in- 
dependence. He  alwavs  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto 
'  libera  Veritas.*  But  his  love  of  independence  often  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other  learned  men,  and  te 
do  injustice  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. He  often  appeared  to  delizht  in  discovering  difficul- 
ties solely  that  he  might  have  tne  pleasure  of  removing 
them.  In  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  he  treated 
the  Masoretic  traditions  with  a  contempt  hardly  less  extra- 
vagant than  the  reverence  entertained  for  them  by  the 
school  of  Buxtorf ;  and  in  every  department  of  criticism  be 
was  apt  to  hazard  ingenious  conjectures  in  opposition  to  all 
real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  nertr 
possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  his  acquantaince  with  Arabic  was  superflciaL  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and 
Oriental  learning  are  invaluable,  especially  when  he  treats 
of  subjects  capable  of  illustration  from  history  and  philoso- 
phy. His  religious  opinions  were  never  firmly  fixed,  but  be 
invariably  expressed  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  are  very  numerous ;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  important  In  Oriental  literature, 
grammars  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and 
treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with  these  languages; 
'Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,'  24  vols..  New  do.  8  voU; 
'  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Hebraica,*  6  vols.  In  philosophy, 
an  essay  'On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Langtiage  and 
of  Language  on  Opinions,*  whicn  obtained  a  prize  flrom 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 759 ;  a  treatise  oa 
moral  philosophy,  and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and 
chronology,  *  Spicileginm  Geographic  Hebr»orum  exterv 
post  Bochartum ;'  other  treatises  on  geography  and  chrooo- 
logy;  several  separate  dissertations  on  the  laws  and  antiooi- 
ties  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  is  emboaied 
in  his  'Mosaisches  Recht,*  in  6  vols.,  1770-75;  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of  this  work  was  pnb- 
lished  in  the  years  1775-80.  This  work,  which  ia  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  18  K 
under  the  title  of  *  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Mosea.* 
'  The  ereat  object  of  Michaelis  in  this  work  is  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  the  philosoph]r  of  the  Mosaic  lawa,  to  ahow 
their  wonderful  adaptation  in  every  respect  to  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  to  whom  th^ 
were  given  bad  been  placed  by  providence  \  and,  while  Im 
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takes  every  opportunity  of  eatablUhing  the  claims  of  Mosei 
to  the  character  of  an  ambassador  fVom  heaven,  to  inculcate 
upon  human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying 
those  particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situa- 
tion, the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can  ever 
hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.'  (Dr. 
Smith's  Prtfac€t  p.  xvii.)  In  biblical  criticism  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;  he  also 
published  part  of  an  *  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  ;* 
a  '  Translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned,' 
and  several  other  critical  works.  (Professor  Hassencamp's 
Collection  qfMemoin  relating  to  the  Life  and  Writings 
qf  Michaelis ;  and  Biog,  Umv.^  vol.  28.) 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor 
classic  poets  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day 
of  the  vear  1 746.  Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than 
what  tne  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  afforded  (for  his 
father,  who  was  a  clothraaker,  had  suffered  so  much  in  his 
circumstances  by  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  send  him  else- 
where), his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  happy  memory, 
stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
Having  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went 
to  Leipzig  with  the  intention  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  but  soon  desisted  ffom  it  as  one  for  which 
he  had  no  relish,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry.     At  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  far  more  out  of 
necessity,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1766.    These 
first  proo&  of  his  poetical  talent  obtained  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Grellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser ;  the  last- 
mentioned  of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  earnestly  recommended  him  to  Gleim,  who  was 
afterwards  his  truest  patron.    In  1770  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  '  Hamburg  Correspon- 
dent;* but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first;  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him. 
While  at  Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lessing,  who  exerted  himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet  in  Seyler's  company; 
but  his  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  health  soon  compelled 
him  to  give  it  up.    He  now  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously 
made  him,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him,  ana  make  his 
house  a  permanent  home.    By  Gleim  he  was  welcomed  as 
if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than  receiving  one ;  and 
thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Jacobi  and  Lichtwer,  nothing  fiirther  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  he  might   continue  to 
enjoy  his  happiness.    Unfortunately  he  became  subject  to 
a  spitting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off,  September  30th, 
1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly 
placed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  had  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  he  would  have  distinguished  himself  among 
the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent.  The  principal  ones  among  them 
are  his  satires*  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epistles ;  and 
they  afford  proof  not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  character. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  archangel, 
29  th  of  September.  Brady  says  it  was  first  established  in 
487.  Michaelmas-day  is  one  of  the  regular  periods,  in  this 
country,  for  settling  rents ;  and  an  old  custom  is  still  in  use 
of  having  a  roast  goose  to  dinner  on  that  day,  probably 
because  geese  are  at  this  time  most  plentiful  ana  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Beckwith,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
'Jocular  Tenures.*  p.  223,  says,  'Among  other  services, 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
lord  of  Lastres  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord^s  dinner  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  And  this  as  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.'  C  LAStres,*/{o/.  Cur^ 
lOEdw.IV.) 

Martin,  in  his  'Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,'  p.  213,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Skie,  savs,' They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Good  Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Upon  the  latter 
they  have  a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families 
bake  the  cake  called  St  Michael's  bannock.' 

(Brady's  Clairie  Calendaria^  vol.  it.,  p.  175-180 ;  Brand's 
FopvXar  Anttquitiest  4to.  ed.»  voL  L,  p.  291-298.) 


MICHAtJX,  ANDREW  was  a  French  botanist,  who 
visited  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  all  which  countries  he  made  consi- 
derable collections  of  dried  plants.    He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oaks  of  North 
America,  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  the 
'  Flora  Boreali- Americana,'  which  appeared  in  1803,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.    Of  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  been 
less  the  author  than  the  late  Professor  Louis  Claude  Richard. 
MICHAUX.  FRANgOIS  ANDRE',  son  of  Andr6,  was 
employed  by  the  French  government  to  explore  the  forests  of 
North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  valuable  timber-trees  of  that  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  during  whicn  he 
succeeded  in  sending  to  France  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
His  principal  work  is  the '  Histoire  des  Arbres  forestiers  de 
TAmerique  Septentrionale,'  in  3  vols,  large  8vo.,  Paris, 
1810-1813;   this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal 
North  American  forest  trees,  abounding  in  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  botanical 
distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of  their  timber.    Be- 
sides these,  he  published  a  treatise  *On  the  Naturalization  of 
Forest  Trees  in  France,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1805;  'Journey  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1804;  and 
'A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas,'  4to.,  Paris,  1806. 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Floren- 
tine sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was  patronised  by  Cosmo  de*  Me- 
dici, to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that  on  the  latter  being 
banished,  in  1433,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It  was  for 
Cosmo  that  be  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
older  Florentine  style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possess- 
ing an  air  not  only  of  mndeur,  but  of  magnificence.  The 
facade  consists  of  a  lofty  rusticated  basement,  with  compa- 
ratively small  apertures,  above  which  are  two  ranges  of 
large  arched  wmdows,  seventeen  on  a  floor,  and  each 
divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a  central  column. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  nch  comicione.  The 
interior  court  has  upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries, 
with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  and  with  an  enriched 
frieze  between  the  first  and  second  arcades.  He  also  greatly 
improved  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  V ecchio,  originally  built 
by  Amolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat  fan- 
ciful style  inclining  to  Gothic.  Among  his  other  works  at 
Florence  is  the  Palazzo  Tornabuoni,  now  Corsi;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and 
Carregi ;  also  a  palace  at  Fiesole,  for  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  i.  During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  that  city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  librarv  iii 
the  convent  of  San  Giorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by 
his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging  and  embellishing  a  palace 
at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico  Sforza.  His  last 
work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  monumental  cnapel  of  the  Annunciation,  erected  by 
Piero  de'  Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  det 
Servi,  at  Florence. 

Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- eight,  but  the  precise 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known — ^probably  it  was  about  1470. 
MICHIGAN,  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  hi- 
therto has  been  governed  as  a  territory.  The  peninsular 
part  of  it  will  soon  form  a  member  of  the  Union,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  constituted  an  independent  state ;  and  the 
western  part  will  remain  a  territorial  ffovernment.  The 
peninsula  lies  between  41'' 35' and  45^50'N.  lat,  and  between 
82°  35'  and  86''  50'  W.  long.  This  part,  which  will  form  the 
state,  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  150  miles 
wide,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  or 
about  5000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland. 
Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  the  western  side  of  which  is  washed 
by  Lake  Michigan  in  all  its  length,  pr  about  280  miles.  The 
strait  of  Michilimackinac,  which  unites  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lake,  surround  the  peninsula  on  the  north.  On 
the  east  extends  Lake  Huron,  as  far  south  as  43°  N.  lat. 
where  it  forms  a  deep  bay,  called  Saginaw  Bay,  and  consti 
tutes,  from  the  Strait  of  MiehUimackinac  to  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  Clair,  a  coast  line  of  more  than  260  miles.  South 
of  43*  N.  lat.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  St.  Clair 
for  about  30  miles,  and  by  the  lake  of  St.  Clair  for  about 
the  same  length.  The  river  Detroit  then  becomes  th« 
boundary  to  its  embouohure  in  Lake  Krie^  a  distance  of 
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about  30  miles.  Lake  Brio  vashes  the  eastern  shores  of 
Michigan  for  about  40  miles.  In  the  south  the  peninsula 
is  divided  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  boundary-line  of  Ohio  runs  aluni;  41*'  Sj' 
N.  lat.  for  about  80  miles,  and  that  of  Indiana  along  41** 
46'  N.  lat  for  about  liu  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil, — The  interior  of  the  peninsula  ftjrms  a 
plain  which  has  generally  a  level  surface,  but  in  some  dis- 
tricts is  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  Tlua  tract 
is  probably  about  200  feet  above  the  lakeo.  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  so  that  the 

rtest  part  of  Michigan  is  probably  about  800  feet  above 
The  highest  land  seems  to  traverse  the  peninsula  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity  in  a  south-west  and  north-cast 
direction,  and  to  terminate  on  the  east  of  Saginaw  Bay  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Sanilac.  The  surface  of  this  part 
is  more  undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  rather 
ftrtile.  The  slope  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie 
andSt.Clair»  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  is  long 
and  hardly  perceptible.  This  is  probably  the  most  fertile 
district  of  the  country  ;  it  contains  little  prairie  land,  except 
on  the  alluvial  tracts  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
along  the  lakes,  which  are  in  some  ports  marshy  but  fer- 
tile. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  trees  of  a  heavy  growth.  The  slope  towards  Sa- 
ginaw Bay  along  Saginaw  river  and  its  numerous  branches 
u  of  a  similar  character:  but  the  peninsula  of  Salinac  has 
a  poor  soil  and  is  mostly  sandy.  The  larger  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  ana  Lake  Michigan,  is  less  known.  It 
is  however  certain  that  it  contains  no  mountains,  nor  even 
high  hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  prairie-land,  intersected 
with  numerous  swamps,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts 
which  have  been  explored.  The  shores  of  both  the  great 
lakes  are  poor  and  sandy ;  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  there  aro  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  join  the  lake, 
hy  the  action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake : 
the  adjacent  tracts  are  of  very  inferior  fertility. 

Bivers. — As  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  descend  from  the 
table-land  to  the  great  lakes,  they  have  a  short  course.  On 
the  table-land  they  run  slowly,  but  on  the  declivity  their 
course  is  accelerated  and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most 
important  are  St.  Joseph's  river  and  Saginaw.  St.  Joseph's 
river  falls  into  Lake  Michigan,  not  far  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, after  a  winding  course  of  about  200  miles.  Though 
rather  rapid,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.  The  Saginaw  river 
is  formed  by  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  descend 
from  the  table«land  lying  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  the 
depression  in  which  it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered 
aa  a  prolongation  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Some  of  these  bran9hes 
flow  fifty  miles  before  they  unite.  After  their  union,  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  Saginaw,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  rivers 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit,  as  well  as  the  lakes  of  Michigan, 
Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada  (p. 
208,  209). 

Ciimater^The  climate  of  this  country  is  severe.  The 
winter  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  November  and 
lasts  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
borders  of  the  lake  is  strong  enough  to  admit  travelling  on 
sledges.  Though  situated  on  both  sides  of  46°  N.  lat.,  its 
climate  resembles  that  of  southern  Sweden  (57°  N.  lat.). 
This  circumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  also  to  its  not  being  sheltered  by 
any  range  of  mountains  against  the  cold  northern  and 
north-western  winds  which  blow  over  the  immense  plains 
that  stretch  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  *  The 
surrounding  lakes,  though  large,  are  still  too  small  to  mo- 
derate in  any  sensible  decree  the  coldness  of  these  winds. 
Lake  St.  Clair  is  frozen  over  every  year  from  December  to 
February.  The  summers  are  never  hot,  but  subject  to  con- 
aiderable  chanties.  In  the  hottest  days  the  thermometer 
rises  to  7U^  but  in  the  evening  and  morning  it  is  as  low  as  46°. 
The  climate  is  rather  dry,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
Iklls  not  considerable. 

Productions. — Wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes  are  gro^^n  to 
a  (Treat  extent;  oats  and  buckwheat  are  not  so  extensively 
cultivated.  Other  vegutubles  thrive  very  well.  The  countrv 
•long  the  Strait  of  Detroit  is  tamous  for  its  orchards,  which 
the  FroAoh  letilers  have  planted,  and  .which  are  eAteQ;iivo 


and  well  managed.  A  great  Quantity  of  eider  is  exported. 
The  most  common  trees  are  ash,  beech,  cedar,  cherry-trees, 
elm,  hickory,  maple,  oak,  pine,  poplar,  aspen,  and  walnut. 
Around  the  lakes  of  the  table-land  and  near  the  mouth  of 
some  rivers  large  tracts  are  covered  with  the  wild  rice 
(Zizania  aquatica),  on  which  immense  flocks  of  water- fowl 
of  different  species  feed.  Of  domestic  animals  cows  are 
most  numerous.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  otters,  martens,  rarcmnK, 
opossums,  squirrels  of  different  kinds,  and  musk-rats.  Bt-a- 
versare  only  found  on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not  in  Lake 
Michigan.    Wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  are  abundant, 

Inhabitanta, — ^There  are  few  settlements  of  the  white* 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Joft<*i>h\ 
river  to  that  of  the  Saginaw.  The  whole  tract  Iving 
north  of  it  is  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  aboriirit'ii 
tribes  of  the  Ottawas  and  Miamis,  who,  with  some  Pi'tt^*- 
watamis  and  Chippewas,  have  in  some  places  villager  withui 
the  range  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Europeans.  These  Indians  generally  cultivate  maize,  and 
some  ofthem  wheat  and  vegetables ;  they  also  raise  bor^^es, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  population  of  theM;  tribes 
may  amount  to  about  9000.  That  of  the  whites  «as  esti- 
mated in  1810  at  4700,  in  1820  at  10,000,  and  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  31,670  souls,  and  according  to  an  enumeration 
presented  to  Congress  in  1834,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
90,000  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  state,  which  is  a 

greater  relative  increase  than  any  other  state  or  territory  in 
le  Union  has  had  in  the  same  time.    There  ore  a  few 
coloured  individuals. 

Political  Division  and  Towns, — The  country  bettlcd  by 
the  whites  is  divided  into  35  counties.  The  only  place  of 
importance  is  Detroit,  built  not  far  fram  the  efilux  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  from  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  the  scst 
of  government,  and  contains  above  3000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  French  origin :  it  is  also  the  principal  deposit  for  the  cider, 
grain,  and  furs,  which  are  sent  from  this  place  mosth  (u 
Cleveland  in  Ohio,  and  to  Maldon  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indiana 
Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  on  the  island  of  Michilimar* 
kinac  (about  nine  miles  in  circuit),  contains  about  iv* 
houses,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  great  plsi^.* 
of  resort  for  the  Indians  both  for  the  sale  of  their  furs  and 
for  receiving  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the  United  Statev 
There  is  daily  communication  by  steam-boats  bet « eta 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  a  distance  of  above  3ui» 
miles.  Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion, but  the  largest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England. 

//w/ory.— Earl V  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Frvorh 
penetrated  into  this  country  from  Quebec.  In  1670  th<r> 
founded  Detroit  In  1783  Michigan  was  included  m  wl*- 
limits  of  the  United  States,  but  not  actually  given  up  l^y  tLd 
British  until  1796.  In  1805  it  was  formed  into  a  tcni'(or«. 
(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States ;  &c.) 

MICHIGAN,  Lake.    [Canada.] 

MICIPPA.    piAiiD^,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  300.] 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM,*  was  born  in  the  year  1734.  at 
Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  his  father  was  a  Pr^^^l-}- 
terian  minister.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  itv 
counting-house  of  a  relation,  who  was  a  brewer,  and  re- 
mained there  five  years.     He  afterwards  set  up  bubinev*  .  f. 
his  own  account,  but  failed,  it  is  said,  because  hedc-\«>'i'l 
those  hours  to  his  poetical  studies,   which   should    ha\<* 
been  dedicated  to  business.     He  subsequently  becimc  c  r- 
rector  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford,  and  though  si-\t ' .! 
of  his  juvenile  poems  had  been  printed,  his  name  remai  .•  \ 
unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  eles^uc  •  .\ 
called  *  Pollio,'  in  1765.     This  was  followed  in   1767  U  x 
poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  called  *  The  Concubtne/  yl\y 
lished  with  many  corrections  and  additions  ton  >ear>  afti  -- 
wards  under  the  title  of  *  Sir  Martyn.'     He  aUo  v^roto.  ?»•- 
sides  several  other  poems,  a  'Letter  to  Dr. Harwoo<l/ ag^uu-i 
the  Arian  views;  an  attack  on  Deism,  called  *  Vulunrc  i: 
the  Shades ;'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  the  *  Sicgc  of  MarM-:i:.  *.* 
which  was  refused  by  Garrick,   Harris,  and   ShcnJau  \\ 
succession,  and  never  produced      In  1775  cumt*  out  *   - 
translation  of  Cumoens*s  *Lu»ind,'  which  had  o<x'U{)iod  V   .i 
five  years.     Governor  Johnstone,  his  patron,  having  U   u 
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appointed  commaDaer  of  theRomney  man-of-war,  toofc  him 
out  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  appointed  joint-agent  for  the 
prizes  that  might  be  taken  in  an  expected  cruise.  His 
translation  procured  him  much  respect  among  the  Portu- 
guese, and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy, 
of  which  Prince  Don  John  of  Bragansa  was  president.  A 
poem  called  '  Almada  Hill '  was  a  result  of  his  residence  at 
Lisbon.  After  Mickle's  return  to  London  with  Governor 
Johnstone,  he  wrote  several  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  last  of  which  was  *  Eskdale  Braes,*  a  ballad.  He  died 
at  Wheatly  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1789 

His  translation  of  the  '  Lusiad*  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured on  account  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the  original, 
and  the  unwarranted  diffuseness  of  the  translation.  Mickle's 
poems  as  a  whole  are  worth  little,  indeed  so  little,  that  we 
may  wonder  how  they  acauired  the  small  celebrity  which 
they  have  attained.  A  ballad  by  Mickle  entitle '  Cumnor- 
Hall '  is  not  without  merit ;  it  furnished  the  idea  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  '  Kenilworth,'  and  is  printed  in  the  introduction  to 
that  work  in  the  late  complete  edition  of  Scott's  novels. 

MICO,  or  Fair  Monkey,  one  of  the  common  names  for 
that  species  of  Ouistiti  (Hapaie  of  lUiger)  known  to  zoolo- 

fists  as  the  Jacchus  argentattu,  Geoff.,  Simia  argentata, 
.inn.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  species,  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genus.  [Jacchus.]  The  head  is  small  and 
round,  the  face  and  hands  of  a  deep  flesb-colotir;  indeed 
the  face  and  ears  are  of  so  lively  a  vermillion,  that  the 
animal,  when  in  full  health,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  with  that  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with  long 
silvery-white  hair,  and  the  tail  is  of  a  shining  dark  chest- 
nut, sometimes  almost  black. 

MICROCE'BUS,  M.  Geoffroy*B  name  for  a  form  among 
the  Lemurida? ;  Lemur  (Galago)  Guineeims.  Locality.-* 
The  river  Amazon :  Para. 

MICRODA'CTYLUS.    [Qartama.] 

MICROGLOSSUS.    [Psittacidjb.] 

MICROMETER,  the  term  generally  applied  to  contriv- 
ances for  measuring  small  spaces  or  angles  with  great  accu- 
racy or  convenience. 

The  word  is  not  applied  to  some  artifices  for  subdividing 
the  graduations  of  an  astronomical  instrument  (fojr  these 
see  Vkrxikr),  nor  when  amagnifled  portion  of  a  subsidiary 
arc  is  used,  which  may  be  best  considered  under  the  head 
of  Sector,  Zenith  Sector,  though  they  come  properly 
under  the  definition.  We  shall  follow  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  term. 

1.  Wire  Micrometer.-r-V^en  the  rays  from  any  bright 
object  fall  upon  a  convex  lens,  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  is  formed,  which  may  be  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  as 
if  it  were  a  material  body.  If  a  fine  wire  or  spider's  web  be 
stretched  across  the  telescope  tube  at  the  place  where  the 
imap^G  is  formed,  this  too  will  be  seen  distinctly  through 
the  eye-piece.  Instead  of  fixing  the  wire  to  the  telescope 
tube,  it  is  stretched  across  a  sliding-piece,  which  is  moved 
by  a  screw  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  telescope, 
and  can  thus  be  made  to  measure  the  imajje  in  terms  of  the 
revolutions  and  parts  of  the  screw.  The  head  of  the  screw 
is  divided,  and  there  is  an  index  by  which  the  parts  are  read 
off.  A  little  tongue  passing  over  the  notches  of  a  plate 
notes  the  whole  number  of  revolutions. 

An  English  gentleman  named  Grascoigne  seems  first  to 
have  applied  this  principle  to  practice,  but  he  unfortunately 
iost  his  life  in  the  great  civil  war;  and  though  his  telescope 
fell  into  Townley's  hands,  and  was  used  by  him,  the  con- 
struction does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known 
until  it  was  re-invented  by  Auzout.  Different  improve- 
ments were  gradually  made  nearly  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  plate  carrying  the  wire  is  drawn  by  the  screw,  and  held 
back  by  springs,  which  prevent  any  lost  time.  A  microme- 
ter of  this  kind  is  now  generally  applied  to  circles,  transits, 
and  thcodolets,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  wires,  which  of 
course  are  always  necessary.  There  are  two  verifications : 
first,  the  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw ; 
and  secondly,  determining  the  reading  of  the  screw-head 
when  the  moveable  wire  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire.  In 
a  circle  or  theodolet  the  micrometer  wire  is  placed  upon  a 
sharp  distant  object,  and  the  divided  limb  read  off.  The 
screw  is  turned  through  several  revolutions,  and  the  object 
is  again  bisected  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  by  its 
tangent  screw,  and  the  divided  limb  read  off  a  second 
lime.  We  have  then  the  same  angle  measured  in  revo- 
lutions of  the  screw  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  instru- 
tnent,  and  by  a  simple  proportion  have  the  value  of  a  revo- 


lution and  of  a  pan.  With  a  transit,  the  passage  of  Polaris 
over  the  micrometer  wire  is  observed  after  successive  re- 
volutions of  the  screw.  The  angular  motion  of  Polaris  for 
the  intervals  is  computed  from  the  polar  distance,  and  thus 
the  value  in  arc  obtained  for  a  revolution  of  the  screw.  To 
determine  the  zero  position  of  the  micrometer  wire,  the 
moveable  wire  is  brought  to  touch  the  fixed  wire,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the  screw-head  read  off 
each  time.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  be  that  when 
the  two  wires  are  exactly  superimpraed. 

The  pogition  wire  micrometer  has  lately  come  very  much 
mto  use  for  observations  of  double  stars,  and  is  the  wire 
micrometer  proper  for  equatorials.  In  this  construction 
there  are  two  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  each  moveable  by 
its  own  screw:  the  whole  apparatus  can  also  be  turned 
round  in  the  plane  of  the  wires,  so  as  to  place  the  wires 
in  any  direction,  the  angle  round  which  it  is  turned  being 
read  off  by  two  verniers  upon  a  small  circle  called  the  po- 
sition circle.  In  measuring  a  double  star  the  wires  are 
brought  near  each  other,  and  the  apparatus  turned  round 
until  the  two  stars  are  either  threadea  on  one  of  the  wires, 
or,  being  placed  between  them,  are  judged  to  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  The  division  of  the  micrometer  circle  is 
then  read  off,  and  the  observation  in  position  is  made.  Now, 
by  the  divided  circle  of  the  micrometer  turn  the  apparatus 
round  90^  and  the  wires  will  be  at  right  angles  to  tne  hne 
joining  the  two  stars.  By  moving  the  equatorial,  place  one 
wire  A  on  one  of  the  stars,  and  place  the  other  wire  B . 
bv  its  screw,  on  the  second  star.  Read  off  the  screw-head 
of  B,  and  then  place  A  on  the  second  star  by  moving  the 
equatorial,  and  B  on  the  first  by  moving  its  screw,  and  read 
off  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  B.  l^e  difference  of  the 
two  readings  of  B  will  give,  in  revolutions  and  parts  of  the 
screw,  twice  the  angle  oetween  the  two  stars.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated,  keeping  B  fixed  and  moving  A. 
Before  or  after  a  series  of  observations  the  zero  or  index 
error  of  the  position  circle  should  be  ascertained.  Place 
the  instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  make  a  star 
run  along  one  of  the  wires  from  end  to  end.  Read  and  note 
the  position  circle,  which  should  mark  90°  and  270%  and 
the  difference  from  this  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  angles  of  position  observed  during  the  evening.  The 
value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  may  be  determined  by 
separating  the  two  wires  a  given  number  of  revolutions, 
and  observing  a  series  of  transits  of  known  stars  over  them. 
As  large  equatorials  are  always  carried  by  a  clock  move- 
ment, we  should  recommend  fixing  the  position  micrometer 
upon  a  slipping'^iecef  by  which  a  small  motion  up  or  down 
or  to  the  right  or  left  can  be  given  to  the  wires  without 
meddling  with  the  clock  or  the  equatoiial.  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  measurement  of  double  stars  is  perfectly  easy. 
The  wire  micrometer  requires  illumination  ror  seeing  the 
wires,  and  the  light  thus  admitted  often  obliterates  faint 
and  ill-defined  objects.  For  a  description  of  the  position 
micrometer  and  its  application  to  the  measurement  of 
double  stars,  see  De  Morgan's  Companion  to  Maps  qfthe 
Stars,  Appendix. 

The  micrometer  microscope,  for  reading  off  the  divisions 
of  graduated  circles,  depcnos  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  wire  micrometer.  An  enlarged  image  of  the  divisions 
of  the  limb  of  the  circle  is  formed,  and  this  image  is  measured 
by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  screw.    [Circle.] 

2.  The  divided  object-glass  micrometer  and  heliometer. 
If  an  object-glass  be  cut  across  so  as  to  form  two  semicircles, 
and  the  semilcnscs  be  separated  by  sliding  one  beyond  the 
other,  each  portion  will  form  its  proper  image,  and  these 
will  retreat  from  each  other  as  the  semilenses  are  moved. 
The  semilenses  are  mounted  on  slides,  and  the  quantity  of 
separation  read  off  upon  a  scale.  In  Bessel's  heliometer, 
the  most  magnificent  and  most  perfect  instrument  of  this 
class,  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  is  eight  French 
feet,  and  the  aperture  nearly  six  French  inches.  A  descrip- 
tion and  plate  will  be  found  in  tlie  Astronomische  No* 
chrichten.  No.  189.  The  only  objection  which  can  be  made 
to  this  species  of  micrometer,  besides  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  constructing  it,  is,  that  stars  are  not  seen  so  round  and 
well  defined  as  in  an  entire  object-glstss.  Bessel's  measures 
of  double  stars  are  however,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most 
accurate  that  have  yet  been  made.  Suppose  a  double  star 
is  to  be  measured  with  the  heliometer :  the  whole  of  the 
object  end  is  turned  round,  until  four  stars  appear  in  a  right 
line,  and  the  semilenses  are  separated  until  the  stars  appear 
to  be  exactly  at  the  same  distance  firom  each  other,  when 
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tbe  scale  is  read  off.  The  semflenaes  are  then  shifted  in  a 
contrary  direction,  sliding  the  two  images  over  each  other, 
until  they  again  appear  to  be  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
scale  is  again  read  olT.  The  separation  of  the  scale  is  four 
times  the  angular  distance  between  the  stars.  There  is  a 
position  circle,  on  which  the  direction  of  the  stars  is  read 
off.  In  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  planets,  &c.,  the 
two  images  are  made  to  touch  on  opposite  sides ;  and  in  ob- 
servations of  Halley's  comet  it  was  made  to  coincide  with 
the  neighbouring  stars.  The  divided  object-glass  microme- 
ter is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heliometer ;  a  cap  con- 
taining the  divided  lenses  is  placed  over  the  object-glass  of 
the  telescope.  A  similar  micrometer  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  one  of  the  lenses  of  an  eye-piece ;  and  it  seems 

Erobable  that,  with  large  telescopes,  this  micrometer  may 
e  of  considerable  use  in  measuring  small  angles.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  colour  in  the  imaees,  but  not  at  the  point 
of  contact  Micrometers  of  this  class  require  no  illumina- 
tion. 

3.  ReticuleM  and  circular  micrometer.  The  micrometers 
hitherto  described  are  applied  to  the  accurate  measures  of 
small  angles;  the  present  class,  though  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain cases,  are  of  much  lower  pretensions.  The  reticule, 
or  diaphragm,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  any  fixed  ar- 
rangement of  wires  or  bars  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  They  are  chiefly 
used  when  an  object  will  not  admit  of  illumination,  or  where 
the  astronomer  has  no  accurately  divided  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  or,  as  in  the  case  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  object  is  to  fix  apprpximately  a  greater 
number  of  stars  than  could  be  done  m  the  same  time  with 
ordinary  instruments.  Suppose  a  cross  like  an  X  or  V  to  be 
cut  out  of  brass-plate  and  inserted  in  the  principal  focus 
of  a  telescope  with  the  axis  of  the  letter  in  a  meridian.  A 
star  in  passing  through  the  field  is  occulted  at  its  passage 
behind  each  of  the  bars,  and  the  time  noted.  The  interval 
will  show,  by  an  easy  calculation,  how  far  it  passes  ih>m  the 
vertex ;  and  the  mean  of  the  times,  the  moment  when  it 
passes  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  true  i)osition  of 
any  one  star  so  passing  is  known  from  any  other  source,  all 
the  other  stars  can  be  thus  determined  differentially  with 
respect  to  it.  Tbe  method  is  not  very  accurate,  but  may 
often  be  applied  advantageously  and  with  very  small  instru- 
mental means.  If  a  fine  wire  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  a  bright  star,  observed  with  illumination,  made 
to  run  along  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm  can  be 
set  in  a  meridian,  and  that  is  the  only  verification  neces- 
sary. The  computatiou  in  declination  will  be  least  if  the 
angle  between  the  bars  is  such  that  the  base  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  its  altitude.  This  reticule  is  very  convenient  for 
mapping,  if  placed  in  the  meridian,  or  for  cometary  ob- 
servation, if  the  telescope  is  mounted  as  an  equatorial, 
however  rudely. 

The  circular  micrometer  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Olbers,  and  perfected  by  Frauenhofer  {Ast/^n.  Nachricht., 
iv.  22),  and  is  much  less  known  and  used  in  this  country 
than  it  deserves.  A  metal  ring  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
perforated  glass -plate,  and  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  true.  The  plate  is  fixed  in  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  ring  suspended 
in  the  heavens.  The  telescope  is  pointed,  and  Uie  observer 
notes  the  time  when  a  star  disappears  at  the  outer  ring, 
re -appears  on  the  inner  ring,  disappears  again,  and  finally 
re-appears.  If  two  stars  Iw  thus  observed,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  mean  is  taken  of  the  disappearances  and  re-ap- 
poarances  of  eacli,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
means  will  be  the  difference  of  ri^ht  ascension  between 
the  two  stars,  and  therefore  that  if  one  be  known,  the 
other  is  determined.  Again,  if  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
has  been  determined,  and  the  declination  of  the  stars  nearly 
known,  the  time  of  describing  the  chord  of  the  ring  will 
git'e,  by  an  easy  computation,  tlie  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  centre,  and  th%t  tbe  more  accurately  the  smaller  the 
chord  described.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  two  distances 
is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  declination.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  second  star  with  its  approximate  declination  may 
be  repeated  if  the  stars  are  near  the  pole.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  is  required  for  the  circular  micrometer,  but  the 
power  of  fixing  the  telescope  for  a  few  minutes  until  a 
Known  star  passes  the  field,  and  that  no  illumination  is 
required.  It  is  especially  the  apparatus  for  determining  the 
place  of  a  faint  comet  or  planet,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Olbera,  Harding,  and  many  other  German  astronomers,  has  j 


been  of  infinite  use  in  oometary  astronomy  and  in  the  dis 
oovery  and  observation  of  the  small  planets.  When  the 
comet  has  a  large  motion,  or  when  the  position  of  tbe  star 
is  so  low  as  to  require  attention  to  the  difference  of  refrac- 
tion, the  computation  is  a  little  more  complicated,  but  ge- 
nerailly  scarcely  any  computation  is  required,  and  the  results, 
in  right  ascensioii  at  least,  are  good.  The  observations  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  are  to  be  preferred.  When 
however  the  object  will  bear  illumination  and  the  astro- 
nomer possesses  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  he  can  apply 
a  wire  micrometer  to  it,  the  results  from  this  are  incom- 
parably more  accurate,  and  the  reticule  above  mentioned  is 
certainly  better  for  determining  declination.  FraueDhof«r 
afterwards  (Aetronom,  Nach.,  iv.  43)  proposed  another  ring 
and  reticule  micrometer.  He  cut  a  series  of  rings  or  lines 
upon  a  piece  of  plane  glass  which  he  placed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  by  a  side  lamp  illumi- 
nated the  rings,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  dark.  It  *» 
evident  that  for  certain  observations  this  micrometer  would 
have  great  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  micrometers,  but  they  are  not  in 
such  general  use  as  to  demand  any  notice  here.  The  reader 
will  find  them  very  fully  and  elaborately  described  m 
Pearson's  Astronomy t  vol.  ii.,  p.  126  to  272  inclusive. 

MICROPCXGON,  M.  Temminck*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
Scansorial  Birds  which  has  the  general  structure  of  Buceo, 
The  gape  however  is  smooth.  The  three  first  quills  only 
are  graduated.  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  under  the  '  Buc- 
coina,*  or  '  Barbute,*  a  subfamily  of  ms  Piddle, 

MICRCyPTERUS,  a  name  assigned  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  to  a  genus  ofAnatidaf  remarkable  for  the  shtfft- 
ness  of  their  wings. 

Two  species  are  recorded,  viz.  Micropierue  hraehyptetMi 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.,  Oidemia  Patachonica^  King,  Anae  bra- 
chyptera.  Lath..  Raeehoree  of  Cook  and  Byron,  and  Steamer- 
duck  of  King),  and  Micropterue  Patachofucu*^  King,  which 
is  smaller  in  the  body  than  the  first,  and  is  able  to  3y. 

Description  qf  the  first-named  Spedes.^Ahoxe  lead- 
colour,  inclining  to  grey;  abdomen  whitish;  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings  white,  at  the  bend  a  blunt  spur ;  bill 
yellow,  the  uail  blaek ;  leps  fuscous  yellow.  Length  from 
tip  of  the  bill  to  end  of  taxi,  40  inches;  of  bill,  3;  of  wing, 
from  carpal  joint  to  apex  of  second  quxll  feather,  1 1  ;  of 
tail,  5 ;  of  tarsi,  2}.     (King.) 

HabiU,  Food,  ^.—Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  ItN., 
who  has  described  both  species,  one  in  the  ZooL  Joetrfud^ 
and  the  second  in  the  Zool»  Proceedings,  first  fell  in  with 
the  larger  species  at  Eagle  Bay,  beyond  Cape  San  Isidro 
(Point  Shut- up  of  Byron),  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
*  Here,*  writes  Captain  King,  '  we  saw,  for  the  tot  time, 
that  most  remarkable  bird  the  Steameo^uck.  Before 
steam-boats  were  in  general  use,  this  bird  was  denominated, 
from  its  swiAness  in  skimming  over  the  sur&oe  of  the 
water,  the  '  racehorse,'  a  name  which  occurs  frequently  m 
Cook's,  Byron*s,  and  other  voyages.  It  is  a  gigantic  duck, 
the  largest  I  have  mot  with.  It  has  the  lobated  hind  toe, 
legs  placed  far  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
oceanic  ducks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  the 
shortness  and  remarkably  small  siie  of  the  wings»  which, 
not  having  sutiicient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to 
propel  it  along,  rather  than  through  the  water,  and  are 
used  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam-vessel.  Aided  by  theM 
and  its  strong  broad- webbed  feet,  it  moves  with  astonishing 
velocity.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  sute  iis 
speed  at  horn  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  winj^  and  the  short  rigid  feathers  which 
cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possesses  of 
remaining  a  considerable  time  under  water,  constitute  it  a 
striking  link  between  the  genera  Anas  and  Aptenodytes. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  former  navijgators.  The  largest 
we  found  measured  forty  inches  finom  the  extremity  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds ;  but 
Captain  Cook  mentions,  in  his  second  voyage,  that  the 
weight  of  one  was  twenty-nine  pounds.  It  is  very  difficuU 
to  kill  them,  on  account  of  their  wariness  and  thick  coat  of 
featheni,  which  is  impenetrable  by  anything  smaller  than 
swan-shot  The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  so  strong  and 
fishy,  that  at  first  we  killed  them  solely  for  specim«ui. 
Five  or  six  months  however  on  salt  provisions  taught  many 
to  think  such  food  palatable,  and  the  seamen  never  lost  att 
opportunity  of  eating  them.  I  have  preferred  these  ducks 
to  salt  beef,  but  more  as  a  preventive  against  scurvy  than 
from  liking  their  taste.    I  am  averse  to  altering  names. 
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been  supposed  to  crow  the  street  Ibr  the  purpose  of  reading 
A  bill  had  been  aged,  the  limit  to  the  power  of  adjmtment 
would  have  been  disooveted  at  a  greater  distance,  and  with- 
out 80  severe  a  test  as  the  supposed  insect.  The  eyes  of  the 
very  aged  generaUy  lose  the  power  of  adjustment  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  inches  instead  often,  and  the  spec- 
tacles  worn  in  consequence  are  as  much  magnifying  gtassee 
to  them  as  the  lenses  employed  by  younger  eyes  to  examine 
the  most  minute  objects.  Spectacles  are  magnifying  glasses 
to  the  aged  because  they  enable  such  persons  to  see  as 
closely  to  their  objects  as  the  young,  and  therefore  to  see 
the  objects  larger  than  they  oonld  themselves  otherwise  see 
them,  but  not  larger  than  they  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 

younger  eye. 

In  saying  that  an  object  appears  larger  at  one  time^  or  to 
one  person,  than  another,  it  is  necessary  to  ^uard  against 
misconception.  By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  we  mean 
the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye,  or  the  angle  formed  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  object.  In  figwt  1,  the  lines  A  E  and  B  E  drawn 


finom  the  arrow  to  the  eye  form  the  angle  A  E  B,  which, 
when  the  anffle  is  small,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  anele 
C  E  D  formea  by  lines  drawn  from  a  similar  arrow  at  twice  the 
distance.  The  arrow  AB  will  therefore  appear  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  C  D,  being  seen  under  twice  the  oxigle,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  difference  in  dis- 
tance. The  angle  in  question  is  called  the  angle  of  vision,  or 
the  visual  angfe. 

The  angle  of  vision  must  however  not  be  confounded 
with  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  an  object  is 
seen,  and  which  is  explained  in  figure  2.    Here  we  have 
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drawn  two  arrows  placed  in  relation  to  the  eye  as  before, 
and  from  tlie  centre  of  eadi  have  drawn  lines  exhibiting 
the  quantity  of  light  which  each  point  will  send  into  the 
eye  at  the  respective  distances. 

Now  if  £  F  represent  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  an" 
gle  E  A  F  shows  the  sise  of  the  eone  or  pencil  of  light  which 
enters  the  eye  ffom  the  point  A,  and  in  like  manner  the 
angle  E  B  F  is  that  of  the  pencil  emanating  from  B,  and 
entering  the  eye.  Then,  since  E  A  F  is  double  E  B  F,  it  is 
evident  that  A  is  seen  by  four  times  the  quantity  of  li^ht 
which  could  be  received  from  an  equally  illuminated  point 
at  B ;  so  that  the  nearer  body  would  appear  brighter  if  it 
did  not  appear  larger;  but  as  its  apparent  area  is  increased 
four  times,  as  well  as  its  light,  no  difference  in  this  respect 
is  discovered.  But  if  we  could  ftnd  means  to  send  into  the 
eye  a  larger  pencil  of  light,  as  for  instance  that  shown  by 
the  lines  G  A  H,  without  increasing  the  apparent  size  in 
the  same  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  obtain  a 
benefit  totally  distinct  from  that  of  increased  magnitude, 
and  one  which  is  in  some  cases  of  even  more  importance 
than  size  in  developing  the  structure  of  what  we  wish  to 
examine.  This,  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  sometimes 
done ;  for  the  present,  we  wish  merely  to  explain  clearly 
the  distinction  between  apparent  magnitude,  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  seen,  and  apparent  briffhtness^  or 
the  angle  of  tho  pencil  of  light  by  which  each  of  its  points 
is  seen,  and  with  these  explanations  we  shall  continue  to 
employ  the  common  expressions  magnifying  glass  and  mag- 
nifying power. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  single  lens  depends  upon  its 
fo(*al  length,  the  object  beine  in  fact  placed  nearly  in  its 
principal  focu%  or  bo  that  the  light  which  diverges  from 


each  point  may,  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  proceed  m  pa- 
rallel lines  to  the  eyo,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite  for  di-- 
tinct  vision,    \nfig*  3,  A  B  is  a  double  convex  lens,  near 
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which  is  a  small  arrow  to  represent  the  object  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities  aio 
portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from  those  point:*  and 
railing  upon  the  lens.  These  rays,  if  suffered  to  &11  at  once 
upon  the  pupil,  would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  being 
brought  to  a  fbcus  upon  the  retina  by  the  optical  arrange- 
ments of  the  eye.  Bat  bving  flnt  passed  thxtntth  (he  lens, 
they  are  beOt  into  nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  imes  diver);- 
ing  from  some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  ua 
from  C  and  D.  Thus  altered,  the  eye  receives  them  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  emanated  from  a  larj;er  arrow  placed  at 
CD,  which  we  m^y  suppose  to  be  ten  inches  Arom  the  c)c, 
and  then  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
arrow  is  called  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  in  ques- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  two  per- 
sons whoso  eyes  differed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
obtained  distinct  vision,  would  give  different  results  as  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens.  To  one  who  can  see  di«>- 
tinctly  with  tho  naked  eve  at  a  distance  of  five  inches,  tlic* 
magnifying  power  woula  seem  and  would  indeed  be  only 
half  what  we  have  assumed.  Such  instances  are  however 
rare;  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  usually  ranges  from  six  t'» 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  so  that  the  distance  we  first  av 
Bumed  of  ten  inches  is  very  near  the  true  aversm,  and  is  a 
convenient  number,  inasmuch  as  a  cipher  addea  to  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  ibeal  length 
of  a  lens  gives  its  magnifying  power.  Thus  a  lens  wbu^ 
focal  length  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  said  to  magnify 
160  times. 

When  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  very  small  it  is  difBcuU 
to  measure  accurately  the  distance  between  its  centre  and 
its  object.  In  such  cases  the  best  way  to  obtain  tho  fomi 
length  for  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  rays  is  to  view  tht- 
image  or  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  lens  in  quest  i^  mi 
through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  focal  length,  keep  re 
lH>th  eyes  open  and  comparing  the  image  presented  Ihrouxit 
the  two  lenses  with  that  of  the  naked  eyo.  The  proportion 
between  the  two  images  so  seen  will  be  the  focal  length  riy 
quired.  Thus  if  the  image  seen  by  the  naked  eye  is  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  shown  by  the  lenses,  the  focal  len^h 
of  the  lens  in  question  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  paii««9 
of  glass  in  a  window,  or  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  are  cim- 
venient  obiects  for  this  purpose. 

In  whichever  way  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  ascer- 
tained, the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  magnifying  poK*  r 
aro  not  rigorously  correct,  though  they  are  sufficiently  m>  r>r 
all  practical  purposes,  particularly  as  the  whole  rests  on  r..i 
assumption  in  regard  to  tho  focal  length  of  the  eye,  and  aa 
it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  actual  measurement  of  tho 
object.  To  calculate  with  great  precision  the  magnify  inj; 
power  of  a  lens  with  a  given  focal  length  of  eye,  it  is  nt^rc^- 
sarv  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  taken  into  the  accouni, 
and  also  the  focal  length  of  the  eyo  itself. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  a  magnifying  lens  only  in 
reference  to  its  enlargement  of  the  object,  or  the  inrrotise  i*f 
the  angle  under  which  the  object  is  seen.  A  fbrther  an<i 
equally  important  consideration  is  that  of  the  number  i'f 
rays  or  quantitv  of  light  by  which  every  point  of  the  objt*^-i 
is  rendered  visible.  The  naked  eye,  as  shown  \Tifig.  %  a'i- 
mils  firom  each  point  of  every  visible  object  a  cono  of  li;j;l.t 
having  the  diameter  of  the  pupU  for  its  base,  and  most  per- 
sons are  familiar  with  that  oeautiful  provision  by  which  n. 
cases  of  excessive  brilliancy  the  pupil  spontaneously  eun- 
tracts  to  reduce  the  cone  of  admitted  light  within  bearable 
hmits.  This  effect  is  still  fiirther  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment already  described,  of  looking  at  an  object  tlurough  « 
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ing,  in  the  o]>|M)sito  direction,  by  llic  Uiinl  lens*.  This  com- 
bination, tliuugh  called  a  triplet,  is  esdentially  n  doublet,  in 
which  the  anterior  lens  is  divided  into  two.  For  it  must  be 
recollectu<l  that  the  first  pair  of  lenses  merely  accomplishes 
wh:it  might  have  been  done,  though  with  less  precision,  bv 
one ;  but  the  two  leiiM^  of  the  doublet  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  diminishing  tho  magnifying  power  of  the 
first,  Tho  first  pair  of  lenses  in  the  triplet  concur  in  pro- 
ducini;  a  certain  amount  of  magnifying  power,  which  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  corrected  as  to  aberration  at  the 
Ihinl  lens  by  tho  chanj^  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  which  t«ikcs  place  in  the  |K?ncil  between  what  is  virtu- 
ally tho  firskt  and  Mvond  lens.  In  this  combination  the  errors 
nrv  fttill  fmiher  rtMlucctl  by  the  clo>e  a}Yproximation  to  the 
ubjocl  whioli  c«iu>es  the  rotractions  to  take  place  near  the 
omj*.  Thus  the  IrimMiiisaiun  of  a  still  larger  angular  i^encil, 
numclv  tij",  is  rendered  compatible  with  distinctness,  and  a 
more  jnltMiM*  image  is  i>rc>ented  to  the  eye. 

E\ory  iiuriMMS  in  the  number  of  lenses  is  attended  with 
one  dniwbark,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  portion 
of  \'^\\l  i^  li»^l  by  n  lUvtion  and  al»sorption  each  time  that 
the  ra>  I'liliis  u  now  medium.  This  loss  bears  no  sensible 
pi*o|)<uiii)n  to  the  ^uin  uriMii<;  frt>m  tlie  increa>cd  aperture, 
wliH  li,  l>einKu>  the  M]uare  of  the  diameter,  multiplies)  rapidly; 
or  if  we  estimate  h\  the  angle  of  the  admitted  pencil,  which 
is  more  iasil\  a^eeiiained,  tlie  intensity  vill  be  as  the  »quare 
of  twiee  the  ianj^eiil  of  half  the  angle.  To  explain  this,  let 
D  I)  (//>•  ")  re  piemen  I  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  of  that 

part  of  it  which  is  really  employed;  CA 
tile  pi> r pond leular  draw u  from  its  centre, 
and  A  B,  A  D,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  in- 
cident pencil  of  liiiht  DAB.  Then  the 
diameter  being  *2  C  B,  the  area  to  which 
the  intensity  of  \ision  is  proportional  will 
be  (:^  C  B)*,  and  C  B  is  evidently  the  tan- 
gent of  the  an^le  C  A  B,  «hich  is  half  tho 
art;le  of  the  admitted  pencil  DAB.  Or, 
if  d  be  u^od  to  denote  the  angular  aper- 
tuie.  tlie  exproMon  for  the  intensity  is 
\  (*2tan. ia>\  which  increases  so  rapidly 

with  the  mca*aie  of  a,  as  to  make  the  loss  of  light  by  rctlec- 
titMi  and  abMirpiu>u  of  little  consequence. 

Tlie  wmbinstion  of  ihrpe  lenses  approaches,  9M  bat  been 
stated,  Ter>  cluse  to  the  oliject ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  pro- 
Vent  the  u»e  of  mure  than  three;  and  this  constitutes  a 
Imi.t  tu  the  impro\t>ment  of  the  Mmple  microscope,  for  it  is 
r^:  '•'!  a  »imf*ie  microscope,  although  comosung  of  three 
U-ii!^^  and  ;utbou;:li  a  compound  niKToscope  nay  be  made 
of  ou\\  tnrw  or  e\en  two  lenses:  but  the  different  arrange- 
mrfit  vii  rh  gi%e»  rif^e  to  the  term  compound  will  be  better 
tin  II  r>>v-  "l  «  ben  that  mstmmcDt  is  explained. 

i>.  1  jre  ne  i  rurwrd  to  describe  the  Mm{ile  micTOteope  and 
its  JIT  T-.-:  dhjt"*.  It  « ill  be  well  to  e\]'lain  such  otncr  poml* 
in  ft  f'-.e:'''e  lo  the  form  atid  matenais  of  koftcs  as  aiw  most 
l;L«'i%  lo  be  in:cre*i.riff. 

A  %er}  UM-ful  f -rm  of  lens  wa*  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ti-:..  aij'l  ca  lei  b\  \..:n  the  PtTi*c»'pir  lens.  It  consi*tM  of 
tH'i  Lcmi>pnmcu  itn-^'-,  remenic^  toi:elbirb>  their  plane 
fci<\->,  hiiiiLg  a  *l  p  t«e*-.  e-  1  ttJtm  to  liin-i  the  aperture. 

A  Siiujlor  ;  r  ;>  »sil  was  m^ie  by  Mr.  CM- 
d'.iici  'U.  mti.'  ti  me^er  exe*  otcd  tbeprriiect 
*»'  in  a  l>'-:Jer  munner.  by  rull.ni:  a  prtiove  in 
a  whole  tpLere,  and  fclwi.jr  IIjc  <r:<.*o\e  wi:h 
opj'^uc  matter.  11  is  lens,  wli.'h  Is  the 
uiil-xnonn  C'o'i'iincton  U-ris,  t»  bh>-»u  in 
/•T  •♦.  It  ci\e«  a  larj^r  fi»  Id  «»f  view.  m!t.rh 
u  «rt|iially  g«H»l  Ui  :«".i  d.reriiei.v  a»  il  i* 
evident  th.ll  the  ptir..*  A  A'  smI  B  B' 
pass  through  ui.  Icr  j  re  i*el*  tlie  lanu:  c*r-  I 
curo^otances.  It*  s;  i.en  J  fern  tu»  tli^-  i 
further  ad^antace  of  reii'iriiM!  llie  j*j*i1.wj  j 
in  tihtch  it  u  UH  of  nirparatne.y  ii:ij< 
Cim^Hjuence.  It  ts  ther\'f<>re  Mrr%  o^nve- 
nient  as  a  hand-!eiis,  but  it«  dttiii.l:-<n  is  vf 
roorM*  not  so  )jo  4  a«  tliat  of  a  well-made 
doublet  or  achromatic  bn^ 

Anotlier  ^er>  UMrful  furm  of  doublet  ma» 
rr<>j*»HHl  by  Sir  John  Hcrvhel,  c:*iefly 
like  the  l\H*Hin:rton  lens,  for  the  sake  of  a 
Wiile  field,  an  I  ciaifly  to  be  used  in  the 
band.  It  to  »b  >«n  in  fii^,9:  it  consuts  of 
a  double  cwM'.tex  or  crossevl  lens,  having 
the  ra<lu  of  cun  ature  as  1  to  6,  and  of  a 


plane  ooneave  lens  whose  focal  length  ia  to  tint  oC  the 
convex  lens  as  13  to  5. 


Fig.  9. 


Vanous,  indeed  innumerable,  other  forms  and  cocnb  m- 
t ions  of  lenses  have  been  projected,  some  displaying  m-i  S 
ingenuity,  but  few  of  any  practical  use.  In  the  C^iatLoiiir^* 
lenses  the  light  emerges  at  right  angles  from  its  eoU*ri  ^ 
direction,  being  reflected  fVom  a  surface  cut  at  an  angle  f 
45  degrees  to  the  axes  of  the  cur>*ed  surfaces. 

It  was  at  one  time  hoped,  as  the  prccioiu  stones  are  m^n 
refractive  than  glass,  and  as  the  increased  refiwstive  pov  rr 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  correspondent  increase  in  chnicut.- 
dispcrsion,  that  they  would  furnish  valuable  matcnaU  f  r 
lenses,  inasmuch  as  the  refractions  would  be  aocomph.^h  -I 
by  shallower  curves,  and  consequently  with  diminL«h«'i 
spherical  aberration.  But  these  hopes  were  disaimoiotii 
everything  that  ingenuity  and  pcrseveranee  eotiM  acrem- 
pli:»h  was  tried  by  Mr.  Yarley  and  Mr.  Pritchard.  under  ibc 
patronage  of  Dr.  Goring.  It  appeared  however  that  the 
great  rellective  power,  the  doubly'refracting  property,  thr 
colour,  and  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  the  jewels  wL<.  h 
were  tried,  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  bene t is 
arising  from  their  greater  refractive  power,  and  left  l 
doubt  of  the  superiority  of  skilfully  made  glass  doublctA  la  i 
triplets.  The  idea  is  now,  in  fi;ct,  abandoned;  and  lU 
same  remark  i&  applicable  to  the  attempts  at  couAtru*';  '.«• 
fluid  lenses,  and  to  the  projects  for  giving  to  glass  oi:  i 
than  spherical  iiufscea, — none  of  wbi<^  have  oome  into  lx- 
tensive  use. 

By  the  term  simile  microscope  is  meant  one  in  w  hwh  tL^ 
object  is  viewed  directly  through  a  lens  or  oombiiiat.  -a  W 
lenses,  just  as  we  haiv  supposed  an  arrow  or  an  insect  t- 
be  viewed  through  a  glasis  held  in  the  hand.  ^*licn  h  •  * 
ever  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glass  is  considerable,  :« 
other  words,  when  its  focal  length  is  very  short,  and  its  pr.- 
pcr  distance  from  its  object  of  conaequenee  eqtiaUy  short,  a 
requires  to  be  placed  at  that  proper  distance  with  great 
precision:  it  cannot  therefore  be  held  with  sniBcient  ar^* 
racy  and  steadiness  by  the  unassisted  hand,  but  must  bi 
mounted  in  a  frame  having  a  rack  or  acrew  to  nnnc*  * 
towards  or  from  another  frame  or  stage  which  holds  t '.<• 
object  It  is  then  called  a  microaeope,  and  it  is  frtmuL-; . 
according  to  circumstancea.  with  lenses  and  mimtn  *  ■ 
collect  and  reflect  the  light  upon  the  object, and  vith  other 
conveniences  a  hich  will  now  be  described. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  a  stand  for  a  simple  mtrrcwr  :* 
is  shown  in  JSg.  10,  where  A  is  a  bram  pillar  aerpmed  t«.  « 


«^.  10. 


thpod  base ;  B  is  a  broad  stage  ibr  the  olyact^ 
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at  any  disiance  wilLtn  Um  limits  of  dintinct  TiaioD.  The 
magnifying  power  dopenda  on  two  circunutanccs:  first, 
on  the  ratio  between  tho  anterior  distance  AC  or  BD 
and  tlie  posterior  focal  length  C  B'  or  D A';  and  secondly, 
on  the  power  of  tlie  eye-leus  Lll.  The  first  ratio  is  the 
same  as  that  between  ihe  objeot  A  B  and  the  image  A'  B' ; 
this  and  the  Ibcal  length  or  power  of  the  eye-lens  are  both 
easily  obtained,  and  tl^ir  product  is  the  power  of  the  com*' 
pound  instrument 

Sinee  the  power  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ft>ci  of  tho  object-glass*  it  is  evident 
that  by  increasing  that  ntio  any  power  m^  be  obtained, 
the  same  eye-glass  being  used ;  or  having  determined  tho 
first,  any  further  power  may  bo  obtained  by  increasing  that 
of  tho  eyo-glasB ;  and  thus,  by  a  pre-arrongement  of  the 
relative  proportbns  in  which  the  magnifying  power  shall 
bo  divided  between  the  object-glass  and  tne  eye  glass* 
almost  any  given  distance  (within  certain  limits)  between 
the  first  and  its  object  may  be  secured.  This  is  one  valuable 
peculiarity  of  the  compound  instrument;  and  another  ia 
tho  large  field,  or  large  angle  of  view,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, every  part  of  which  will  be  nearly  equally  good ; 
whereas  with  tne  best  simple  microscopes  the  field  is  small, 
and  is  good  only  in  the  centre.  Tho  field  of  the  compound 
instrument  ia  further  increased  by  using  two  glasses  at  the 
eve-end ;  the  first  being  called,  from  its  purpose,  the  field- 
iriaas,  and  the  two  constituting  what  is  called  the  eyo-pieca 
This  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the  figure  of  the 
achromatic  compound  microscope  presently  ^von. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  compound  microscope,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  above  mentioned,  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefiicient  instrument,  owing  to  the  dit- 
tanco  which  tho  light  had  to  traverse,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  ehrumatic  and  spherical  aberrations.  To 
explain  this  we  have  drawn  ii^Jig-  12  a  second  imago  near 
A' B',  the  fact  being  that  the  object-gloks  would  not  form 
one  image,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
variously-coloured  and  various-bixed  images,  occupying  tho 
space  between  the  two  dotted  arrows.  Those  neare^t  the 
object-glass  would  bo  red,  and  those  nearest  the  eye-glass 
would  bo  blue.  The  oflfect  of  this  is  to  produce  so  much 
confusion,  that  tho  instrument  was  reduced  to  a  mere  tov, 
although  these  errors  were  diminished  to  the  utmost  possible 
oxteotliy  limiting  tho  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus 
restrtotini^  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  lignt  from  each  point 
of  tho  objecL  But  this  involved  the  defects,  already  ex- 
plained, of  making  the  picture  obscure^  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  best  compound  instruments  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  micDscopes  of  a  single  lens,  with  which  indeed  all 
the  important  ooservations  of  the  last  century  were  made. 

Even  after  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope  by 
tho  use  of  doublets  and  triplets,  the  long  course  of  the  rays 
and  the  largo  angular  pencil  required  in  the  compound 
instrument  deterretl  tlie  most  songuinc  from  anticipating  I 
tho  period  when  they  should  be  conducted  through  such  a  | 
path  firee  both  from  sphcncol  and  chromatic  errors.  Within  i 
twenty  ycar»  cif  the  prctM^^nt  period,  philosopboi's  of  no  less  . 
eminence  than  M.  B.ot  and  Ur.  WuIUston  predicted  that 
tho  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  microscope, 
and  that   the  i<lea  of  achromatizing  its  ob)i.H*t-glaj»s  was 
ho|K*less.      Nor  can  these  opinions  bo  woudead  ot  when 
we  con^iider    how  many  years  tho  achromatic  telescope 
had  exi»ted  without  an  attempt  to  apply  tts  principles  to 
tho  cora)»ound  uiicT>)MN>po«    Whon  we  consider  tho  small- 
ni'i«  of  the  pencil  rv  fUin-Kl  by  tho  telcftcopo,  and  I  lie  euor- 
ui«m%  increase  of  ditlicijlty  atlcn*Ung  evuiy  eulargcmcui  of] 
the  pencd — when  wc  oin^ider  further  that  tliesc  dilficultics  ' 
li.id  to  In*  contended  with  and  rt^movcd  by  o|)oration8  on  ' 
]Hirtions  uf  glasn  so  Mnall  that  they  are  themsehvb  almost  i 
mirrtMkropic  ohjcrt*,  wc  bimll  not  ho  surpiiM'^l  that  even  a  ' 
rauit  iu<  phil«»n..nher  ami  m<>it  ahlo  manipuhtor  liko  Dr.  | 
WiilU^toQ  should  pri»ft(*nhi'  linuU  to  :(uprii\ement,  j 

Fortunately  for  M-tcuf «.  and  I'^peciall)  for  the  dcparimcntt  | 
t>f  anitnal  ana  V(V<*tahio  phyMolft^y,  thcM*  prcdicttoiK  have 
lMM*n  ttSown  to  be  ufifuun^txl.     The  la^t  flft4>4*n  vears  have 
%'.iri«cl  to  elo\af''  the  ckinj-.und  tnuT»<oopo  fioni  tl.«* «  j!1- 
diiii.n  we  have  <i<^«rri^MMl  U)  U^^t  of  tiouig  t^o  ui  ^^t  iiupuiai.t  , 
instrument  ever  bcii  -mhI  b\  ort  up<>n  the  in\e«i:«Mli»r  of 
nature.     It  now   hol'b  a  very  hi;:h  rank    a;n  m^    ph:- 
lt>*')phira]  inpl"nion'«,  w^•le  tho  lratiK*eu'l«M)t  bciut-os  <if 
form,  colour, and  or;aiuzation  %ih»ch  it  n  \r:*U  to  us  lu  the  i 
muiate  works  of  nai'ir**,  r%'iph>r  it  »ubM'r>.(  ut  to  lh<'  m<'.-t 
didi^htful  and  mstructi^n  punHiiL^     To  tuv*u  claims  on  i 


our  attention  it  appear*  likely  to  add  a  third  of  ftill  bi  r^.^^r 
imnortance.  The  microsoupic  examination  of  tho  l».  •  ■; 
and  other  human  organic  matter  will  in  all  prubak-  .  « 
afford  moce  aatisfactoij  and  conclusivo  cvideneo  n.>;ar>t 
tho  nature  and  seat  of  disease  than  a^y  hitherto  api^cul  : 
to»  and  will  of  oonseqnence  lead  to  simlUr  certainty  in  i.. : 
choice  and  application  of  remediea. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  thus  at  larc^c  \. 
dainu  of  the  modem  achromatie  microaom  upon  it.c  «i- 
tention  of  the  reader,  as  a  justification  of  the  len^ib  *t 
which  we  shall  give  its  recent  historr  and  explain  \Xm  <<  :. 
struetion ;  and  we  aio  further  induced  to  this  course  b>  i 
con^eration  that  tho  aubjeel  is  entirely  new  ground.  ; 
that  there  are  at  this  time  not  more  than  two  or  tl..* 
makers  of  achromatic  microscopes  in  England. 

Soon  after  the  year  1^20  a  series  of  experiments  % 
begun  in  France  bv  M.  Selligues,  which  were  foll<>«i-.l    . 
byTrauenboferat  Miinich,  by  Amici  at  Modena,  by  M.  i  . 
valier  at  Paris,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  TuUey  in  Lcku<l..n.     t 
1824  the last<named  excellent  artist,  witlwut  knowing  ^!. 
had  been  done  on  the  Continent,  made  the  attempt  to  c  4 
struct  an  achromatic  object-glass  for  a  compound  mirr^i^e^ '  • 
and  produced  one  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  ^^cal   U*:.. .. 
composed  of  three  lensea,  and  transmittiag  a  peavtl   ^  - 
eighteen  degrees.    This  was  the  first  thai  bad  been  m:.«:v 
in  Bngland;    and  it  ia  duo  to  Mr.  Tulley  to  say,  tWi  m 
regards  accurate  correction  throughout  the  field,  iiiat  u  •  >  •  < 
has  not  been  excelled  by  any  subsequent  coabinati'  :. 
three  lenses.    Such  an  angular  pencil,  and  such  a  f  •  . 
length,  would  bear  an  eye-piece  adapted  to  produce  a  v*r    • 
magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.    Mr.  Tu 
afterwards  made  a  combination  to  be  placed  in  front  r  *  - 
first  mentioned,  which  increased  the  angle  of  the  transn: .'    . 
pencil  to  thnty-eigbt  degrees,  and  bore  a  power  of  l  x-^ 
hundred. 

While  these  practical  investigations  wcie  in  prcttms.  :L 
subject  of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  oi  fciav  ^i 
tiie  most  profound  mathematicians  in  BnglantL  Sir  J.  as 
Herschel,  Professor  Airy,  Professor  Barlov,  Mi.  C*«^ 
dington,  and  others,  cononbuted  largely  to  the  theure;:-^ 
examination  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  ratulu  of  ta.  .- 
labours  were  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  microao.  ^«. 
thev  essentially  promoted  its  improvement 

For  some  time  prior  to  1829  the  subject  had  ciOQPpi«d  tk 
mind  of  a  gentleman,  whob  not  entireW  pracUaL  like  t . 
first,  nor  purely  mathematical,  like  the  iMt^meotioied  cum 
of  inouirers,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  piopcriid* 
in  achromatic  oombinations  which  had  been  befoiw  us  .- 
served.     These  were  afterwards  experimentallv  verify', 
and  in  the  year  1829  a  paper  on  the  anluBct,  by  the  c  » 
coveror,  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  waa  read  and  publuh  . 
by  the  Royal  Society.    The  principles  and  reaulta  thus   ."^ 
tained  enabled  Mr.  Lister  to  form  a  combination  of  U.  •  • 
which  transmitted  a  pencil  of  fifty  degrees,  with  a  .«:. 
field  correct  in  every  part :  as  this  paper  was  the  found*;    . 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  achromatic  microeoopeft.  a 
as  its  results  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  niAac    ; 
underbtand  tho  instrument,  we  shall  s^ive  the  more  im{»  :- 
tant  parts  of  it  in  detail,  and  in  Mr.  Lister's  own  word*. 

*  I  would  premise  that  the  plano-concave  form  lU*  tU  i  : 
rocting  flint  lens  has  in  that  quality  a  strong  reoomnu 
tion,  luirticularly  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  error  «. 
otherwise  cxuts  in  centring  the  two  curves,  and  lh«rt 
admits  of  correct  workmanship  for  a  shorter  ftmis.      l 
cement  ti>gether  also  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass  dinii  d:      • 
by  very  nearly  half  the  loss  of  li^ht  from  refiexiou,  w  b .  -i;    • 
considerahle  at  the  numerous  surfaces  of  a  oombinaiion.     t 
have  thought  the  clearness  of  tho  field  and  fanKiitb«<^- 
ihu  jMcturo  evidently  increoMNl  by  doing  this;  it  pr^\<     • 
any  doumess  or  ve^'utation  finom  forming  on  the  ioiH-r  «*.-- 
faroii ;  oiid  I  see  no  diMdvanta);o  to  be  anticipated  fr  .-.    .. 
if  they  aru  of  identical  cunea,  and  pressed  cloeely  V<  li: .  r. 
and  the  cementing  medium  permanently  homogeneous 

*TheM>  two  conditions  then,  that  the  flint  hma  shaU  *• 
plano-concavoi  and  tliat  it  shall  be  joinod  by  aooM  cciu-  . 
to  ihu  convex,  »ecm  dcMrsble  to  bo  taken  as  a  bask  f«Y 
iiiirri«ci<(uc  ohjcct  kUas,  provided  they  can  be  rae«i».r 
uith  the  (Jc>tructK>n  of  the  spherical  and  chromatic  a*.*c«  ra- 
tions of  a  lar^'e  pencil. 

*  N  ow  in  every  »uch  glass  that  has  been  tried  by  f»e  wh .  -i 
hn4  had  Us  corr«!Cting  lens  of  either  Swiss  or  Bnglish  c.v*«, 
\wih  a  ilounlc  OMiNox  uf  plate,  and  has  been  made  aritrt.»r..  .• 
tio  by  tho  form  gi^en  to  tho  outer  curra  uf  the  cpiiwx«  Utm 
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proportion  has  been  such  between  the  roiVactivo  and  dis- 
persive powers  of  its  lenses,  that  its  figure  has  been  correct 
for  rays  issuing  from  some  point  in  its  axis  not  for  from  its 
principal  focus  on  its  plane  side,  and  either  tending  to  a 
conjugate  focus  within  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  or  emerg- 
ing nearly  parallel. 

•  Let  A  B  (pg.  1 3 )  be  supposed  such  an 
''  object-glass,  and  let  it  be  roughly  con- 
sidered as  a  plano-contex  lens,  with  a 
curve  ABC  running  through  it,  at 
which  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
errors  are  corrected  which  are  generated 
at  the  two  outer  surfaces ;  and  let  the 
glass  be  thus  free  from  aberration  for 
rays  FDE6  issuing  from  the  radiant 
point  F,  H  E  being  a  perpendicular  to 
the  convex  surface,  and  I D  to  the  plane 
one.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
angle  of  emergence  6  E  H  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  incidence  F  D  I,  being  pro- 
bably nearly  three  times  as  great. 

If  the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  glass,  so  that  the  course  of  the  ray 
FDE  G  shall  be  more  divergent  from 
the  axis,  as  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
emergence  become  more  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  the  spherical  aberration 
produced  by  the  two  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  less  proportion  to  the  opposing  error 
of  the  single  correcting  curve  A  C  B  ; 
for  such  a  focus  therefore  the  rays  will 
be  over-conected. 

*  But  if  F  still  approaches  the  glass, 
the  angle  of  incidence  continues  to  increase  with  the  in* 
creasing  divef^ence  of  the  ray,  till  it  will  exceed  that  of 
emergence,  which  bos  In  the  meanwhile  been  diminishing, 
and  at  length  the  spherical  error  produced  by  them  will  re- 
cover its  original  proportion  to  the  opposite  error  of  the 
curve  of  correction.  When  F  has  reached  this  point  F" 
(at  which  the  angle  of  incidence  does  not  exceea  that  of 
emergence  so  much  as  it  had  at  first  como  short  of  it),  the 
rays  acain  pass  the  glass  fVeo  firom  spherical  abermtion. 

'  If  F  be  carried  from  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  out- 
wards flrom  its  original  place,  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the 
former  case,  or  of  emergence  in  the  latter,  becomes  dispro- 
portionately effective,  and  either  way  the  aberration  exceeds 
tlie  correction. 

'  These  facts  have  been  established  by  careful  experiment : 
they  accord  with  every  appearanco  in  such  combinations  of 
the  plano-convex  glasses  as  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  may,  I  believe,  be  extended  to  this  rule,  that  in  general 
an  achromatic  object-glass,  of  which  the  inner  sur&ces  are 
in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of  it  two  foci 
in  its  axis,  for  the  rays  proceeding  firom  which  it  will  be 
truly  corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture ;  that  for  the  space 
between  these  two  points  its  spherical  aberration  will  be 
over-corrected,  and  beyond  them  either  way  under-cor- 
rected. 

'  The  longer  aplanatic  focus  may  be  fbnnd,  when  one  of  the 
plano-convex  object-glasses  b  placed  in  a  microscope,  by 
shortening  the  tube,  if  the  glass  shows  overK»>rrection ;  if 
under- correction,  by  lengthening  it,  or  by  bringing  the  rays 
together,  should  they  be  parallel  or  divergent,  by  a  very 
small  good  telescope.  The  shorter  focus  is  got  at  by  sliding 
the  glass  before  another  of  sufficient  length  and  large  aper- 
ture that  is  finely  corrected,  and  bringing  it  forward  till  it 
gives  the  reflexion  of  a  bright  point  from  a  globule  of 
quicksilver,  sharp  and  free  from  mist,  when  the  distance 
can  be  taken  between  the  glass  and  the  object 

*The  longer  focus  is  the  place  at  which  to  ascertain  the 
utmost  aperture  that  may  be  given  to  the  glass,  and  where, 
in  the  absence  of  spherical  error,  its  exact  stato  of  correction 
as  to  colour  is  seen  most  distincUy. 

*Tlie  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  like  that  of 
the  spherical,  tends  to  excess  in  the  marginal  rays ;  so  that 
if  a  glass  which  is  achromatic,  with  a  moderate  aperture, 
has  its  cell  opened  wider,  the  circle  of  rays  thus  added  to 
the  pencil  will  be  rather  over-corrected  as  to  colour. 

*  The  same  tendency  to  over-correction  is  produced,  if, 
without  varying  the  aperture,  the  divergence  of  the  incident 
rays  is  much  augmented,  as  in  an  object-glass  placed  in 
front  of  another ;  but  generally  in  this  position  a  part  only 
of  its  aperture  comes  into  use ;  so  that  the  two  properties 


mentioned  neutralice  each  other,  and  its  chromatic  state 
remains  unaltered.  If  for  example  the  outstanding  colours 
were  observed  at  the  longer  focus  to  be  green  and  claret, 
which  show  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach  is  made 
to  the  union  of  the  spectrum,  they  usually  continue  nearly 
the  same  for  the  whole  space  between  the  fbd,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  them  either  way. 

*  The  places  of  these  two  foci  and  their  proportions  to  each 
other  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  several  ob- 
ject-glasses that  I  have  had  made  fi>r  trial,  plano-convex, 
with  their  inner  sur&ces  cemented»  their  diameters  the 
radius  of  the  flint  lens,  and  their  colour  pretty  well  corrected, 
those  composed  of  dense  flint  and  light  plate  have  had  the 
rays  from  the  longer  focus  emerging  nearly  parallel ;  and 
this  focus  has  been  not  quite  thr^  times  the  distance  of  the 
shorter  fh)m  the  glass:  with  English  flint  the  rays  have 
had  more  convergence,  and  the  shorter  focus  has  borne  a 
rather  less  proportion  to  the  longer. 

'If  the  surfiices  are  not  cemented,  a  striking eflbct  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  differences  in  their  curves.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  this,  that  in  a  glass  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
disk  was  covered  with  colour  from  contact  of  the  lenses,  the 
addition  of  a  film  of  varnish,  so  thin  that  this  colour  was 
not  destroyed  by  it,  caused  a  sensible  change  in  the  spheri- 
cal correction. 

*  I  have  found  that  whatever  extended  the  longer  apla^^ 
natic  focus,  and  increased  the  convergence  of  its  rays,  dimi- 
nished the  relative  length  of  the  shorter.  Thus  by  turning 
to  the  concave  lens  the  flatter  instead  of  the  deeper  side  or 
a  convex  lens,  whose  radii  were  to  each  other  as  81  to  35, 
the  pencil  of  the  longer  aplanatic  fbcus,  firom  being  greatly 
divergent,  was  brought  to  converge  at  a  very  small  distance 
behind  the  glass ;  and  the  length  of  the  shorter  focus,  which 
had  been  one -half  that  of  the  longer,  became  but  one^sixth 
of  it 

*The  direction  of  the  aplanatic  pencils  appears  to  be 
scarcely  affected  by  the  aifferenccs  in  the  thickness  of 
glasses,  if  their  state  as  to  colour  is  the  same. 

'  One  other  property  of  the  double  obiect-glass  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  when  the  longer  aplanatic 
focus  is  used,  the  marginal  rays  of  a  pencil  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  glass  aro  distorted,  so  that  a  coma  is 
thrown  outwards;  while  the  contrary  effect  of  a  coma 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  is  produced  by  the 
rays  from  tbo  shorter  focus.  These  peculiarities  of  the 
coma  seem  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  foci,  and  are 
as  conspicuous  in  the  achromatic  meniscus  as  in  tlie  plano- 
convex object-glass. 

'  Of  several  purposes  to  which  the  particulara  Just  given 
seem  applicable,  I  must  at  present  confiner  myself  to  the 
most  obvious  one.  Tltey  furnish  the  means  of  destroying 
with  the  utmost  ease  both  aberrations  in  a  large  focal  pencil, 
and  of  thus  surmounting  what  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  the  microscope.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  curves  of  its  diminutive  object- 
glasses  have  requited  to  be  at  least  as  exactly  proportioned 
as  those  of  a  large  telescope  to  give  the  jpig^  j^ 
image  of  a  bright  point  equally  sharp  and 
colourless,  and  that  any  change  made  to 
correct  one  aberration  was  liable  to  disturb 
the  other,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  the  amount  of  that  obstacle  must 
have  been.  It  will  however  be  evident 
that  if  any  object-glass  is  but  made  achro- 
matic, with  Its  lenses  truly  worked  and 
cemented,  so  that  their  axes  coincide,  it  fC 
may  with  certainty  be  connected  With  an-  '— 
other  possessing  the  same  requisites  and  of 
suitable  focus,  so  that  the  combination  shall 
be  f^ee  fix>m  spherical  error  also  in  the 
centre  of  its  field.  For  this  the  rays  have 
only  to  be  received  by  the  front  glass  B 
(Jig.  14)  from  its  shorter  aplanatic  fbcus 
F'^  and  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  correct  pencil  F  A  of  the  other  glass 
A.  It  is  desirable  that  the  latter  pencil 
should  neither  converge  to  a  very  short 
focus  nor  be  more  than  very  slightly  if  at 
all  divergent;  and  a  little  attention  at 
first  to  the  kind  of  glass  used  will  keep  it 
within  this  range,  the  denser  flint  being 
suited  to  the  glasses  of  shorter  focus  and  larger  angle  of 
aperture. 
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'  The  ftdjuituent  of  the  microscope  is  then  perfected,  if 
necessary,  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  between  the 
object-glasses;  and  after  that  is  done,  the  length  of  the 
tube  which  carries  the  eye-pieces  may  be  altered  greatly 
without  disturbing  the  correction,  opposite  errors  which 
balance  each  other  being  produced  by  the  change. 

'  If  the  two  glasses  which  in  the  diagram  are  drawn  at 
some  distance  apart  are  brought  nearer  together  (if  the 
place  of  A  fur  instance  is  carried  to  the  dotted  figureX  the 
rays  transmitted  by  B  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  aplanatic 

SDnoil  of  A  will  plainly  be  derived  firom  some  point  Z  more 
istant  than  F",  and  lying  between  the  aplanatic  foci  of  B ; 
therefore  (according  to  what  has  been  stated)  this  glass, 
and  consequently  the  combination,  will  then  be  spherically 
over-corrected.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  distance  between  A 
and  B  is  increased,  the  opposite  effects  are  of  course  pro- 
duced. 

'  In  combining  several  glasses  together  it  is  often  conve- 
nient to  transmit  an  under-corrected  pencil  from  the  front 
glass,  and  to  counteract  its  error  by  over^correction  in  the 
middle  one. 

*  Slight  errors  in  colour  may  in  the  same  manner  be  de- 
stroyed by  opposite  ones ;  and  on  the  principles  described 
we  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for  the  central  ray,  but, 
by  the  opposite  effects  at  the  two  foci  on  the  transverse 

Sencil,  all  coma  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  field  ren- 
ered  beautifully  flat  and  distinct* 

Mr.  Lister's  naper  enters  into  farther  particulars,  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  investigations  and  results  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  ^'alue  to  the  practical  optician,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  was  in  consequence  extremely 
rapid.  The  new  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  had  never  been  anticipated ;  so  perfect  indeed 
were  the  corrections  given  to  the  acnromatic  object-glass — 
so  completely  were  the  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destroyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering 
the  object  with  a  plate  of  the  thinnest  glass  or  talc  disturbed 
the  corrections,  if  they  had  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered 
object,  and  rendered  an  ol^ect-glass  which  was  perfect  under 
one  condition  sensibly  defective  under  the  other. 

This  defect,  if  that  should  be  called  a  defect  which  arose 
out  of  improvement,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
immediate! V  suggested  the  means  of  correcting  it,  and  pre 
sented  to  the  &>ciety  of  Arts,  iu  1837,  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  published  in  the  5 1st  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  and  which,  as  it  is,  like  Mr.  Lister's, 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  ultimate  refinements 
of  the  instrument,  we  shall  extract  nearly  in  full. 

'In  the  course  of  a  practical  investigation  (says  Mr. 
Ross)  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  combination  of  lenses 
for  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  effects  of  aberration,  both  for  central  and 
oblique  pencils  of  great  angle,  I  combined  the  condition 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  object  and 
object-i^ass ;  for  in  object-glasses  of  short  focal  length 
their  closeness  to  the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many 
cases  to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers,  and  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  inconvenience. 

'In  the  improved  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  proper  pencil ;  the  convex  lenses  are 
wrought  to  an  edge,  ana  the  concave  have  only  sufficient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure;  consequently,  the  com- 
bination is  the  thinnest  possible,  and  it  follows  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
object-glass.  The  focal  length  is  ^  of  an  inch,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  60%  with  a  distance  of  4,  of  an  inch, 
and  a  magnifying  power  of  970  times  linear  with  perfect 
definition  on  tne  most  difficult  Podura  scales.  I  have  made 
object-glasses  ^  of  an  inch  focal  length ;  but  as  the  angular 
aperture  cannot  be  advantageously  increased,  if  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  is  preserved, 
their  use  will  be  very  limited. 

'The  quality  of  the  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic 
compound  microscope  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
whicn  the  aberrations,  both  chromatic  and  spherical,  are 
balanced,  together  with  the  general  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  in  Wollaston's  doublets,  and  Holland's  trip- 
lets, there  are  no  means  of  producing  a  balance  of  the 
aberrationa.  as  they  are  composed  of  convex  lenses  only ; 

^refore  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  aberra- 
»  a  minimum:  the  remaining  positive  aberration  in 


these  forms  produces  its  peculiar  effect  upon  oljects  (parti 
cularly  the  detail  of  the  thin  transparent  classX  which  may 
lead  to  misapprehension  of  their  true  structure ;  but  wiih 
the  achromatic  object-glass,  where  the  aberrations  are  cor- 
rectly balanced,  the  most  minute  parts  of  an  object  are 
accurately  displayed,  so  that  a  satis&ctory  judgment  of 
theur  character  may  be  formed. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


'  It  will  be  seen  by  Jig.  15,  that  when  a  cerlaia  angular 
pencil  A  O  A'  proceeds  from  the  object  O,  and  is  incident 
on  the  plane  side  of  the  first  lens,  if  the  combination  is 
removed  from  tlie  object,  as  in  Jig.  16,  the  extreme  rays  of 
the  pencil  impinge  on  the  more  marginal  parts  of  the  glaai^ 
and  as  the  refractions  are  greater  here,  the  aberrations  will 
be  greater  also.  Now,  if  two  compound  object-glasses  have 
their  aberrations  balanced,  one  being  situated  as  in  Jig.  1 5, 
and  the  other  as  in  Ji^.  16,  and  the  same  disturbing  power 
applied  to  both,  that  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
the  aberrations  are  small  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed  as 
where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where  consequently  the 
aberrations  increase  rapidlv. 

'  When  an  object-glass  has  its  aberrations  balanced  fcr 
viewing  an  opaque  object,  and  it  is  required  to  examine 
that  object  by  transmitted  light,  the  correction  will  remam ; 
bnt  if  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  object  in  a  fluid,  or  to 
cover  it  with  glass  or  talc,  an  aberration  will  arise  from  these 
circumstances,  which  will  disturb  the  previous  correction, 
and  consequently  deteriorate  the  definition ;  and  this  effect 
will  be  more  obvious  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  object-glass. 


'The  aberration  produced  with  diverging  raTs  by  a  piefe 
of  flat  and  parallel  glass,  such  as  would  be  used  fbrcoverinc 
an  object,  is  represented  at  JSg.  I7,  where  G  G  G  G  is  the 
refracting  medium,  or  piece  of  glass  covering  the  object  O : 
O  P,  tlic  axis  of  the  pencil,  perpendicular  to  the  flat  sur- 
faces; OT,  a  ray  near  the  axis ;  and  O  T',  the  extreme  nj 
of  the  |)encil  incident  on  the  under  surface  of  the  g1a&% : 
thenTR,rR',  will  be  the  directions  of  the  ravs  init^ 
medium,  and  R  £,  R'  E\  those  of  the  emergent  rays.  Now 
if  the  course  of  these  rays  is  continued,  as  by  the  dotu*«l 
lines,  they  will  be  found 'to  intersect  the  axis  at  different 
distances,  X  and  Y,  from  tho  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  th« 
distance  X  Y  is  the  aberration  produced  by  tlie  medium 
which,  as  before  stated,  interferes  with  the  previously  ba- 
lanced aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  composing  tltc 
object-glass.  There  are  many  cases  of  this,  but  the  one 
here  selected  serves  best  to  illustrate  the  principle.    I  n««<i 
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BoiM  odf  tin*  HufglieiiB  h»d  hj  thb  atfaaiptinent  aoei- 
aenUdiy  eomotod  a  great  part  of  the  chroimrtte  aberration, 
and  this  subject  ia  further  investigated  with  much  skill  in 
two  papers  by  Professor  Airy  in  the  Cambridge  Pfriloso- 
pkieal  Jhtmaetumi,  to  which  we  refer  the  mathematical 
reader.  These  inTestigations  apply  chiefly  to  the  telescope, 
where  the  small  pencils  of  light  and  great  distance  of  the 
object  exclude  oottsiderations  which  beeome  important  in 
the  mieroseope,  and  Which  are  well  pointed  aul  in  Mr. 
Yarley's  paper  before  nentionedL 

Fig.  to. 


fteld-glan  upon  the  blue  rays.  In  trwKttf  the  pwieR  L  fcr 
instance,  it  will  be  notieod  that  after  paasmg  the  field-^aas, 
two  sets  of  lines  are  drawn,  one  whole,  and  one  dotted^  the 
former  representing  the  red,  and  the  latter  the  blue  rays. 
This  is  the  accidental  effect  in  the  Huyghenean  eye-piece 
pointed  out  by  BosooTieh.    This  separation  into  colours  at 


Let  ftg,  20  represent  the  Huyghenean  eye-piece  of  a 
microscope;  FF  and  E£  being  tiie  field-glass  and  eye- 
glass, and  L  M  N  the  two  extreme  rays  of  each  of  the  three 
pencils,  emanating  from  the  centre  and  ends  of  the  object, 
of  which,  but  for  the  field -glass,  a  series  of  coloured  images 
would  be  foi-med  from  RR  to  BB;  those  near  RR  being 
red,  those  near  B  B  blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green, 
yellow,  and  so  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  This  order  of  colours,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  tne  reverse  of  that  described  in  treating  of  the 
common  compound  microscooe  (J!g.  12),  in  which  the  single 
o^ect-glass  projected  the  red  image  beyond  the  blue.  The 
efirect  just  described,  of  projecting  the  blue  image  beyond 
the  red,  is  purposely  produced  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
given,  and  is  called  over-correcting  the  object-glass  as  to 
colour.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  images  B  B  and 
R  R  are  curved  in  the  wrong  direction  to  be  distinctly  seen 
by  a  convex  eye-lens,  and  this  is  a  further  defect  of  the 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses.  But  the  field-glass,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bends  the  rays  and  converges  them  to 
foci  at  B'B'  and  R'R',  also  reverses  the  curvature  of  the 
images  as  there  shown,  and  gives  them  the  form  best  adapted 
for  distinct  vision  by  the  eye-glasa  £B.  The  field-glase 
has  at  the  same  time  brought  the  blue  and  red  images 
closer  together,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  pass  unoolound 
through  the  eye-glass.  To  render  this  important  point  more 
intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  object-glass  had  net 
been  over-corrected,  that  it  had  been  perfectly  achromatic ; 
the  rays  would  then  have  become  coloured  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  field-glass ;  the  blue  rays,  to  take  the  centrsd 
pencil  fur  example,  would  converge  at  b  and  the  red  rays 
at  r,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  eye-lens  requires ; 
for  as  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than  its  red,  it  would 
demand  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be  at  r  and  the 
red  at  b.  This  effect  we  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
over-correction  of  the  obiect-glass,  which  protrudes  the  blue 
foci  B  B  as  much  beyond  the  red  foci  R  R  as  the  sum  of  the 
distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the  field-lens  and 
eye-lens ;  so  that  the  separation  B  R  is  exactly  taken  up  in 
passing  through  those  two  lenses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
colours  coincide  as  to  focal  distance  as  soon  as  the  rays  have 
passed  the  eye-lens.  But  while  they  coincide  as  to  distance, 
'^^y  differ  in  another  resnect ;  the  blue  images  are  rendered 
dUr  than  the  zed  by  toe  superior  leftactive  power  of  the 


the  field-glass  is  like  the  over-eorreetion  of  the  obiect-gl) 
it  leads  to  a  subeaqoent  oomplele  eorreotkm.  For  if  the 
differently  eoloorea  rafs  were  kept  feegether  till  tbev 
reached  the  eyeglass,  they  would  then  beeome  eoloure«i. 
and  present  colomd  images  to  An  eye;  but  fertunalely, 
and  most  beaatifully,  the  separation  effected  by  the 
field-glass  causes  the  blue  la^  to  fhU  Mr  mueh  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  where,  owing  to  the  spherinil 
figure,  the  refiraetive  power  is  less  than  aS  the  margin,  that 
the  spherical  error  of  the  eye-lens  eonatitalea  a  nearlv  per- 
fect balance  to  the  chromatie  dispersftOD  of  the  fleld•len^ 
and  the  red  and  blue  rays  V  and  U'  emerge  seiisibty  paral- 
lel, presenting,  in  eonseouenoe^  the  perfect  definition  of  a 
single  point  to  the  eye.  The  same  reasoning  ia  true  of  the 
intermediate  eolouia  and  of  the  ether  peneilsl 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  ia  eb? iooa  that  we  mean  by 
an  achromatic  objeet-glasa  one  in  which  the  usuel  order  of 
dispersion  is  so  fer  reversed,  that  the  light,  alter  vnder^cnng 
the  singularly  beautifhl  series  of  changes  efbeted  by  thv 
eye-picce»  shall  come  uncotoured  to  the  eye.  "We  can  ^\\t 
no  spcclQc  rules  for  producing  these  resatts.  dose  study 
of  the  formuhe  for  achromatism  given  by  the  celebrit<4 
mathematicians  we  have  quoted  will  do  much,  bat  the  prin 
ciples  must  be  broui^ht  to  the  test  of  repeated  emperintt^nt. 
Nor  will  the  experiments  be  worth  anythina,  unless  tbr 
curves  be  most  accurately  measured  anu  worked,  and  i he 
lenses  centred  and  adjusted  with  a  degree  of  preci^iun 
which,  to  those  who  are  femittar  only  with  teleeeepes,  w>M 
be  quite  unprecedented. 

The  Huyghenean  eye-piece  which  we  have  AescribeJ  s 
the  best  for  merely  optical  purposes,  but  when  It  is  requirt^l 
to  measure  the  magnified  image,  we  use  the  eyy-piici  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  called,  from  its  purpose,  tLc 
micrometer  eye-piece.  When  it  ia  stated  that  we  sometimt^ 
require  to  measure  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
a  hundred  times  smaller  than  any  divisions  that  can  ht 
artificially  made  on  any  measuring  instrument,  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  the  scale  to  the  magnified  image  will  Ir 
obvious,  as  compared  with  the  application  of  engraved  or 
mechanical  micrometers  to  the  stage  of  the  instmroent 

Ftg,  21.  The  arrangement  is  shoas 

in  Jig,  21,  where  S  B  and  F  F 
are  the  eye  and  field  glas«. 
the  latter  having  now  its  platir 
face  towards  the  object  Th« 
rays  fhmi  the  object  are  here 
made  to  converge  at  A  A,  in- 
mediately  in  front  of  the  fiel«l- 
glass,  and  here  also  is  pUcttI 
a  plane  glass  on  which  are  en- 
graved divisions  of  x^^th  of  as 
inch  or  less.  The  markings  cf 
these  divisions  come  into  fucns 
therefore  at  the  same  time  ?« 
the  image  of  the  object,  and 
both  aro  distinctly  seen  to- 
gether. Thus  the  measure  «T 
the  magnified  image  is  given  l>) 
mere  inspection,  and  the  valu« 
of  such  measures  in  referince 
to  the  real  object  may  bo  ob- 
tained thu9»  wnich,  when  onrc 
obtainod,  is  constant  far  the 
same  objeot-glass*  Place  cm 
the  stage  of  tne  instrument  a 
divided  scale  the  value  cf 
which  is  known,  and  vievin^ 
this  scale  as  the  microscopic  object,  observe  how  manj  *.( 
the  divisions  on  the  scalo  attached  to  the  eye-pieoe  cor- 
respond with  one  of  those  in  the  magnified  image.  If,  f.  r 
inbtancc,  ten  of  those  in  tho  eye-piece  correspond  with  ore 
of  those  in  the  image,  and  if  the  divisions  are  known  tu  ht 
equal,  then  the  image  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  object, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  object  are  ten  times  less  than 
indicated  by  the  micrometer.  If  the  divisions  on  the  micro- 
meter and  on  the  magnified  scale  were  not  equal,  it  bcM»m«« 
a  mere  rulo-of-three  sum,  but  in  general  this  trouble  i* 
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UUm  bj  tba  mtier  of  tbe  iMtnuaent,  who  ftiraUhM  ft  table 
sliaving  Uw  nine  of  Mtcb  division  of  Ibe  micrometer  for 
erery  otj«ot-gluB  nib  wbich  it  niay  be  used. 

Whila  an  tbe  lubject  of  measuring  it  may  be  nail  to 
explain  tiie  mode  of  atcertainint;  the  magniff  ing  power  of 
the  coanosnd  laicroacope,  vhicb  ii  generally  taken  on  the 
aiuuiiiplian  belbra  menLoned,  that  the  naked  eye  leei  most 
dislinclly  at  tlta  dialaneo  of  ten  inchea. 

P[t.re  an  tbe  ilage  of  the  inslrument,  aa  before,  el  known 
diFiiiud  aciUe,  and  wbon  it  is  distinctly  seen,  hold  a  rule  at 
ton  inofaea  dialanee  from  the  disengaged  eye,  so  Ibat  it  may 
be  leun  by  tbal  eye,  overlapping  or  lying  by  sido  of  the 
magnified  picture  of  ihc  other  scale.  Then  move  tbc  rule 
till  one  or  more  of  ils  known  diviaioot  caneapoiad  with  a 
number  of  those  in  tbe  magnilod  acala,  and  a  oompariaon 
of  the  two  ^*u  Iba  maniiryiiig  powar. 

Having  now  e«plunad  the  t^itical  prineiplee  of  the  aolua- 
railic  compound  microscope,  it  semaina  only  to  djssotlbe  Uia 
morbauical  arningemenli  for  giving  those  principlet  tbeir 
full  effect.  Tbe  meohanism  of  a  mieroMope  ii  of  much 
more  importance  than  might  ha  imagined  by  those  who 
liave  not  studied  the  subject.  In  tbe  first  plaoe,  sleadiaosa, 
or  freedom  from  vibration,  and  most  particularly  ftoedam 
from  any  vibrations  which  are  not  equally  communicated  to 
the  object  under  examination,  and  to  tbe  lenses  by  wbich  it 
is  viewed,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  const^quence.  \Vhan,  for 
iitslunce,  the  body  containing  the  lenses  is  screwed  by  its 
luwer  extremity  to  a  horizontal  arm,  wo  have  one  of  tbe 
most  vibratory  forms  conceivable ;  it  is  prci'iscly  the  form  of 
the  inverted  pendulum,  wbich  is  expressly  contrived  to  in- 
dicate otborwiKO  insensible  vibrations.  Tbe  tremor  neces- 
sarily nlluiidant  on  such  an  arrangement  is  magnified  by 
the  wholo  power  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  tlie  object  on 
Ibe  stage  partakua  of  lliis  tremor  in  a  cumparativoty  insen- 
sible dot^ree,  the  image  is  seen  to  oscillate  so  mpidly,  as  in 
siiroe  cosL-s  to  bo  wlioUy  undistinguiahable.  Such  niicro- 
scopca  cannot  postiiblybe  used  with  high  puwen  in  ordinary 
liouaes  abutting  on  any  paved  streets  through  which  cnr- 
li^igua  are  passing,  nor  indeed  are  they  adapted  to  ba  used 
in  liouao*  in  which  the  ordinary  inlarual  sources  of  shaking 

One  of  tfas  best  model  of  mounting  a  compound  c 

chief  features  of  the  arrangement. 

A  maaay  pillar  A  is  screwed  into  a  solid  tripod  B.  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  strong  joint  at  C,  on  which  the  tvliolu  in- 
atruDienl  turns,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  a  perfectly  hori- 
ziintal  or  vortical  poaition,  or  any  inlermediale  angle,  such, 
fur  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  engraving. 

This  moveable  portion  of  the  instrument  consists  of  one 
solid  <;»sting  D  B  F  G ;  from  F  to  G  being  a  tliich  pierccil 
plnlc  cairying  the  stage  and  its  appendages.  The  compound 
body  H  is  atlaehed  to  tbe  bar  D  fi,  and  nrnves  up  and  down 
unun  it  by  araok  and  pinion  worked  by  eilbsr  of  the  milled 
lieada  K.  The  piece  D  K  F  G  is  attached  to  the  pillar  by 
the  joint  C,  whieh  being  tbe  souise  of  the  required  move- 
ment in  the  inalramont,  i*  obrioualy  iU  weakest  part,  and 
about  wfaioh  no  -donbt  cenndemble  vibralion  takes  place. 
But  inasmuch  a*  the  pieoe  D  B  F  6  of  neceasitj  transmit! 
such  vibrations  equally  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  and 
to  the  objects  on  the  staife,  they  bold  always  the  same  rala- 
tive  position,  and  no  vinbU  vibration  ia  csused,  how  mueh 
soever  may  rMlly  exist  To  tbe  under  aide  of  the  stage  is 
attached  a  oiroular  stem  L,  on  which  slides  the  mirror  M, 
plane  on  one  aide  and  concave  on  tbe  other,  to  reSaet  the 
li;^ht  tbraugh  tbe  aperture  in  tbe  4tag«.  Beneath  the  stage 
is  a  ciroulu'  revolving  piste  eontaining  three  apertures  of 
various  sixes,  to  limit  ue  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  &11  on  tbe  object  under  examination. 
Besidtis  these  conveniences  the  stage  has  a  double  move- 
ment produced  by  two  tacks  at  right  angles  to  eaoh  other, 
and  worked  by  milled  heads  beneath.  It  has  also  the  usual 
appendages  of  forceps  to  hold  minute  objects,  and  a  lens  to 
condense  the  light  upon  them,  all  of  whirfa  ore  well  under- 
stood, and  if  not,  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  few 
minutes'  examination  of  a  miorosoope  than  by  tbe  most 
iengthened  description.  One  other  point  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  movement  produced  by  the  milled  head  K  is 
not  sufficiently  delicate  to  adjust  the  focus  of  very  power- 
ful lenses,  nor  indeed  is  anv  rack  movement  Only  the 
t  screws  are  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  even  these 
1  b7  meant  tx  tedwing  Am  rapidity  of  tbe 


nr  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the 

compound  body  H,  which  carries  the  object-glass,  consists 
of  a  piece  of  smaller  tube  sliding  in  parallel  guides  in  the 
main  body,  and  kept  constantly  pressed  upwards  by  a  spiral 
spring,  hut  it  can  be  drawn  downward  by  a  lever  oroasifig 
tlie  body,  and  acted  on  by  an  extremely  Que  screw  whose 
milled  head  is  seen  at  N,  and  the  fineness  of  which  is.trii|iled 
by  means  of  the  lever  through  which  it  acts  on  the  obiect- 
glass.  The  instrument  is  of  course  roughly  adjusted  l^  the 
rack  raovemenl,  and  Bnished  by  the  screw,  or  by  ;iucb  other 
means  as  are  chosen  for  the  purpose.  One  very  ii)genious 
contrivance,  but  applied  to  the  stage  instead  of  tbe  body  of 
the  miarescepe, invented  by  Ur.  Poirell,  will  be  found  de- 
soiibed  in  the  sath  volume  of  the  JraBsaatieiiit  of  the 
tjociety  of  Arts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  directions' for  viewing  and  iltu- 
minaiing  olnccts  given  in  reference  to  tbe  simple  micrMcope 
are  applicable,  to  Iho  compound.  An  argoad  lamp  placed 
in  tbe  focus  of  a  large  detached  lens  so  as  to  throw  parallel 
ra)«  upon  the  mirror,  is  the  bast  artificial  light;  and  for 
opaque  objects  the  light  so  thrown  Dp  may  be  rejected  bf 
metallic  specula  (called,  from  their,  inventor,  Ijeberkhuns) 
attached  to  the  object-glasses. 

It  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
by  U.  Dujardin  to  render  tbe  WoUaslon  condenser  achro- 
matic, and  they  have  accordingly  been  made  with  three 
pairs  of  achromatic  lenses  instead  of  tbe  single  lena  before 
described,  with  very  excellent  effect.  The  laat-raeniioned 
j»n(loman  bos  also  projected  an  iogsmousapperatus.called 
the  Uyptioscope,  attached  to  the  eye-piece  for  the  purposa 
of  erecting  tbe  magnified  picture. 

The  erector  comnuoly  applied  to  the  compound  miero- 
soope  consists  of  a  pair  of  lenses  acting  like  tbe  erecting 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  But  this,  though  it  is  conve- 
nient Ibr  the  purpose  of  dissection,  very  much  impairs  die 
optical  performance  of  tbe  instrument 

For  arawing  the  imagea  presented  by  the  mjeroseope  the 
beet  apparatus  consists  of  a  mirror  M  (Jig.  23),  composed 
of  a  thin  piece  of  latber  duk-coloured  glass  cemented  on  to 
2  B  2 
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of  iilate-alaM  inclined  at  sn  »nglo  of  Of  in  front 
■yo-glassB,  The  light  escaping  from  the  eve-glass  is 
ossisted  ill  lis  rctleclion  upwards  to  Ihoejo 
~  -'1  by  the  dork  gla»i,  which  effecis  the  fur- 

ther useful  purpoM)  of  rtnilcriiig  lire 
paper  less  brilliant,  and  tbiu  enabling 
the  eyo  better  to  ftcethe  reflecied  imaRC. 
Tbo  lens  L  below  the  reUecior  i*  lo 
cause  the  light  from  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil lo  diverge  from  the  same  dUtanee  as 
that  received  from  the  eye-glass;  in 
oiber  words,  to  cause  it  lo  teacb  tbe  eye 


.f^5 


Dr.  Wollaston's  Camera  Lucida,  ai 

sometimci  alloched  lo  the  eyC' piece 

I  he  Hmo  purpose. 


#" 


i  shown  in  ^g.  2J,  is 

of  the  raicrosciipe  for 

In   this  instrument 

__ ro   internal   reflexions 

wiihin  the  iilass  prism,  as  will  be  seen 
rxphmed  in  lliu  aniele  Camera  Lvcida. 
In  ihis  minuie  fiipire  we  bave  omitted  to 
trace  the  relL-cted  rays,  merely  to  avoid 
roiifusiun. 

AnneXL-d  are  four  cngnivingsof  m 
scopic  uhjfcts,  the  true  liiaraclcr  of  which 
it  is  however  impossible  lo  give  in  wood, 
and  is  ditlicult  indeed  to  accomplish  by 
any  description  of  engraving. 


nrM. 
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Pig.  U  ibovi  ■  iieale  of  the  imall  inMct  called  Podura 
Plumbea,  the  common  SkipUil,  maftnifled  about  Ave  hun- 
drrd  lime*.  To  deflne  the  marking  on  this  scale  clearly  is 
lliu  highest  test  of  a  deep  achromatic  object-glass ;  and  this 
drawing  IS  given  rather  lo  oiplain  what  the  olncrver  should 
look  fur,  llian  as  a  very  correct  representation.  Fig.  'JG  is 
a  scale  or  fe.-ilber  of  the  MeiielausButlcrdT ; 
Fig-  28,  Fig.  27  is  the  hair  of  a  sin^lar  insect,  the 
1  I  UL-rmcstes ;  and  ftff.  2S  is  a  longitudinal 

•  culling  of  llr,  showing  the  circular  glands 
on  ihe  vesM'ls  which  diiliiiguiFh  niniferous 
wiKxIa.  Theie  laller  objcds  may  be  seen 
hv  half-inrh  or  quarler-inch  achromatic 
gi»ssi-v  0|ia'|ue  ubjorts  are  goncrallv  bel- 
ter eihibiied  1^  inch  and  two-inch  glasuct 
when  a  trnoral  view  of  Ihem  is  retiuircd, 
anil  by  hiulicr  powers  when  we  wish  lo 
oisniino  tiioir  minute  structure.  In  the 
latter  <-a*e  the  lit;lii  must  be  obtained  by 
coodenting  lenses  insload  of  Ihc  metallic 
•peeula. 


Alihaui;Ii  toe  rettecling  microscope  is  now  wry  little  ii»*i. 
■•-'-• ' — '-■  -Dcniton  IL     In  lliis  in- 
strument,  at   Ffg.     -"'. 
theobj«ctOUreB«-iei 


it  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
Fig.  29. 


^ 


rhich  cBbeu  ibc  »jr- 
purpose  as  lb*  nl>i.<i 
lllass  of  itw  cutntk'i.'  . 
microscupe.  It  f.r;-' 
...  .<u.g=  which  U  not  suscepUbIs  of  the  over-oorrwriun  n 
to  colour  before  describi-d.  and  which  therefure  berr.ii.- 
coloured  in  passin;;  through  the  eye-piece.  This  rael.  a- 
the  h»s  of  light  by  reflection,  will  probsbly  alwmys  nw.-- 
the  reflecling  micnMcope  inferior  lo  the  achrom^iitf  n 
fracting. 

The  solar  microacope  has  been  so  nearly  »op*r*«*ert  L< 
the  osf -hydrogen,  that  a  brief  description  of  the  latter  m-i 
suffice,  particularly  ai  their  oplical  principle*  arc  siraiiar 

The  primary  object  in  bolli  is  to  throw  an  inietue   i.j' 
upon  the  object,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  mirmm,  j 
Mmettmes  1^  lenic*.     Iny^.  30,  LrepresenUlhe  cjlin.U. 
Pfg  30. 


of  burning  lime,  RR  the  roBoctor,  which  eoneenlwirt  1'- 
light  upon  Ihe  object  OO;  the  rays  from  which,  pu-  t>, 
thraugh  i^  two  plano-cooves  lenses,  are  brougbt  lu  (  •-- 
VfOa  a  screen  placed  at  a  great  dittanoe.  and  upon  wbui.  j 
Ibnned  the  magnified  imo)^. 
Pig.  31  shows  a  combination  of  lenses  to  ooodcnse  r. 
light  upon  Ihe  o'    .- 
Kg.Zl.  In  either  caaa  thi     - 

lical  arrsngcnipnt<    • 
which     the    itnuc    ■ 
'--~..,         formed   admit   uf   : 
-,-'  1      n  ^    aaineperfKlionastl. -« 

LK^  which   have   bet^n    :• 

^\^  /     l\       — ---^'    ""'^    for    tbe   f-T. 
^-4/  \  I  \L-— ""^  pound  nucroBcopB*.   .\ 

few  achromatic  r'i.*^ 
(br  Dxy-bydro|!«a    r. 
eroarapet  bave  been  made,  and  tbe^  will  ultitnalely  bn- 
valuable   instruments  for  illustrating  leclnm  on  lu'  ■- 
history  and  physiology.     One  made  by  Mr.  Roa*  was  rx 
hited  a  few  monllis  since  at  the  Bocietyof  Arts  to  illusiri  - 
a  lecture  on  the  physioltwy  of  woods.  It  should  be  oUmt'  .  . 
bowerer  that  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  solar  mieroecope  rv.i-  ~i 
cither  a  spherical  screen,  or  that   the  objects  sboi...!    - 
mounted  between  spheriral  glasses,  in  order  to  bntu:  : 
whole  into  focus  at  one  time.     This  latter  plan  was  ad..; 
on  the  occasion  just  mentioned  with  perfect  tucceas. 

MICROKOyPlUM  (the  Microscope),  a  oonsteQat..  t. 
L^caille,  filuated  above  Grus  and  Indus  at  tbe  juneti.'i    . 
Capricomus  and  Saeiltarius.     The  only  star  Jn  it  wurt!-  r  - 
lice  is  a,  of  the  4f  magnitude,  (307)  in  the  esUl-ici-c 
Piaxii,  and  2iii  in  that  of  the  Astronomical  Soriety. 

MICROTUS,  Schrank'a  name  for  a  genua  of  Md.  - 
Rodents,  embracing  our  English  Water-rat,  JfiM  mm^ka't.. 
Unn,  fcc.     [Ml-rid«.] 

MICROZOA'KIAditerally.'littleanimaU').  Tbtt  •:.■ 
title  employed  by  M.  de  Blainville  for  tbe  AniBakola  tr.f.- 

soriaof  earlier  writers,  who  commonly  classed  Iheaeun^ 

objects  of  microsc«pic  research  among  tbe  Zoophyta.  Bax  • 
Noedham.  Buffon,  and  Spallaniani,  oo^upicd  with  ifar  >.  - 
gular  facts  and  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  and  \  iL^. 
of  these  animated  points,  gave  little  atlontion  to  thaii  r>  - 
gical  relsliun* ;  the  works  of  linnaua  contain  altsoM  f« 
notice  uf  more  than  Ihc  largur  VortioullB,  Urarhiooi.  ■-  . 
Volvoees,  which  are  ranked  amonf;  the  Vermea  Z>ioi'!.>-i. 
Tbe  great  founder  of  all  the  claMiflcatioos  of  thn  is  -. 
Infusoria,  tbe  fint  oanlUl  cbttrm  of  tfaeii  pcssMiri— 
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charaelera  offonn,  iurfae«,  moYemsnta,  and  internal  slrno- 
ture,  ii  the  accurate  O.  F.  MJiller,  author  of  the  '  Zoologia 
Danica.'  Contidering  that  in  178G  (the  date  of  his  vork) 
the  niicroMope  had  been  seorcelj'  at  all  improved  since  the 
days  o(  Hooka,  the  numerous  floras  which  Miiller  ore- 
rented  vera  highly  creditable  to  his  eye  and  hand.  Tnef 
ham  been  fiequeiitly  copied  (as  in  the  'EncyclopWie 
Mt'iliodniuo'),  and  yet  retain  a  high  value. 

MuUcr's  c1  BIS iR cation,  founded  upon  the  figure  and  sur- 
face of  the  animal,  is  convenient  to  the  observer  who  de- 
tirc$  lo  name  the  active  moleculei  ivhicb  paw  under  hii 
microiKope,  but  uniat  is  factory  lo  the  loological  student 

The  genera  are  arranged  in  some  d^ea  according  to 
Ilicir  apparent  simplicity. 

A.  Without  external  o^ani. 
*  Substance  thick. 

Monat.    A  mere  point. 

Pioleut.    Of  variable  figure, 

I'alvnx.     Spherical, 

Encketis.    Cylindrical. 

Vibrio.  Round,  elongated.  (Several  of  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  thi*  group  should  have  been  ranked  among  the 

*  Membranaceous. 
Cyehdium.    Oval,  complanale  (generate  by  division). 
Paramecium.    Of  an  oblong  figure  (generate  by  division). 
Knljxida.     Sinuate,  complanale  (generate  by  division). 
Gonium.    An  angular  mass. 
Buriaria.     Hollow  like  &  purse. 

B.  With  external  organs. 

•  Naked. 

Cercaria.    With  an  extension  like  a  tail.    Some  are  said 

Trich'ida.    Named  for  its  hairinets  (generate  by  division). 

Kerona.     With  little  horny  protuberances. 

Himanlopui.    With  slender  extensions  or  cirri. 

Leucophra.  Ciliated  over  all  the  surfoce  (generate  by 
division). 

VorticeHa.  Ciliated  about  the  mouth,  eontractite.  The 
cilis  have  a  whirling  motion. 

**  Covered  with  a  shell. 

Braehiomu.    Ciliated  nearly  as  Vorticella. 

Oil  this  classiBcntion  Lamarck  dJnto).  aant  Vertebret) 
has  made  few  alterations  ;  he  preserves  the  same  f^nnera 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  naked  Infusoria,  hut  re- 
jects from  those  with  external  organs  (Infusoires  appendi- 
culrs)  Vorticella  and  Brachioniis  (which  he  places  among 
his  P»lypi)i  and  re-arrange«  the  others  thus: 
Infuioiies  append  iculds. 

No  ta'l    I   ^"cAoda  (including  Ijiucophra  of  Miiller). 
I  Xeronn  (including  Uimantop us  of  Miiller). 

.  ,  .,        1   Cercaria. 

*  ""'      \  Fureocercaria. 

The  remaining  groups  are  thus  classed  among  the  Polypi : 
Polypi  ciliati. 

Section  1.  Vibrotiles  with  oral  ciliie.  having  Tibralory 
innvoment. 

Ratlutut.    CTrichoda  rattus  and  T.  elavus  of  Miiller.) 

TVi'cAocrrea.    (Cercaria  forcipato,  &e.,  Miiller.) 

P'aginieola.    Triehoda  inquilina,  &c.,  Miiller  > 

Section  II.  Roiifcne,  with  oval  cilio)  having  rotatory 
movement. 

Follicuiina.    (Vorticella  ampulla,  vaginal  a,  &c.,  Miiller.) 

firacAwmu*.  (Divided  into  teclions,  with  or  without  a 
tail.) 

Furcaiaria.  (Includes  the  Vorticella  rotatoria,  or  wheel- 
animal  and  others  allied  to  it) 

Urceolaria.     (Vorticella  viridis,  hursaria,  &c.,  Miiller.) 

Vorlirella.  (The  nedunculated  speciea  of  Miiller,  both 
simple  and  compound.) 

"nUncolaria. 

(Javier  constitutes  for  the  InfuiMria  his  nfth  and  last  class 
of-  iDophyla,  observing  however,  what  always  struck  the 
k'n-it  informed  loologist,  who  contemplated  the  various 
forms  and  habits  of  these  animals,  that  among  them  were 
•tevcral  grades  of  organication,  and  some  forms  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  lo  loophyiic  slruclurc.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent had  adopted  {Encyeiop.  MiAod.,  IS2G)  eighty-two 
genera,  but  Cuviei  even  reduces  the  number  of  Lamarckian 


Division  I.     Microioaria  Heteropoda. 

Section  1.  Rotiferte.  Body  distinguished  in  f«rts  ante' 
rior,  medial,  posterior  (sometimes  really  showinK  heaj, 
thorax,  abdomen],  with  anterior  bundles  of  cilitc,  which  in 
their  rapid  movement  resemble  wheels.  Posterior  appen- 
dices simple,  terminal. 

The  genera  are  as  In  Lamarck,  with  indications  of  tha 
subgenera  adapted  by  Bory  de  SL  Vincent. 

Section  Z.  Cdiiferte,  with  lateral  ciliiforra  appendices. 
The  genera  are  taken  from  Miiller,  viz.  Kerona,  Himan- 
topus,  Paramtecium,  Triohoda,  Leucophra,  Volvox,  Cycli- 
dium,  Monas,  with  indications  of  the  subdivisions  adopted 
by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

Division  II.  Microioaria  apoda,  with  no  external  appen- 
dices, including  Bursaria,  Kolpoda,  Tracbelina  (Vibrio. 
Miiller),  Proteus,  Cercaria,  Bncheli«.  Gonium.  Many  of 
these  are  thought  by  Blainville  lo  be  young  Planarita  or 
Hirudines. 

Nearly  all  the  real  inlormation  which  accompanied  these 
slight  transformations  of  Miiller's  system  of  classiflcalion 
wus  derived  irora  the  numerous  and  acute  observations  of 
that  eminent  naturalist,  whose  fjgures  and  descriptions  we 
have  often  compared  with  the  indications  of  the  microscope 
before  this  instrument  received  the  marvellous  impruve- 
menls  of  Amici.  (Jbevolicr,  Prilchard,  Pliisi,  and  Schick. 
By  their  inventions,  and  the  able  use  made  of  them  since 
IB2S,  a  new  mine  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  on  the 
history,  structure,  and  loological  relations  of  the  Infusoria. 
Professor  Ehrenbci^  of  Berlin  has  been  highly  successful  in 
delecting  unexpected  points  of  structure  even  in  the 
minutest  animalcule,  and  has  in  consequence  proposed  tk 
new  and  remarkable  classification,  depending  an  a  great 
variety  of  organiiatioiis,  which  he  has  discovered  and  al- 
ready in  a  considerable  degree  made  known.  {Organization 
der  Jn/usimthierehen,  Berlin,  1B30;  Ann.  dei  Science* 
Naturelle*.  IS-V,;  Tay\ot'»  Scientific  Memoiri,  1837.) 

The  fundamenlat  division  proposed  by  EhreDberg  givei 
two  distinct  clasttes  of  Infusoria,  vii.  those  which  appear  to 
have  in  their  body  a  complicated  digestive  cavity,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  cells  [PolygastricaJ,  and  thone 
which  have  a  simple  digestive  sac,  and  wheel-organs  about 
the  mouth.  [Rotatoria.]  T»  these  articles  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  full  statement  of  Ehrenbcrg's  latest  classifica 

'"mICRU'RA.    [Vipxkids.] 

Ml'CTYRIS.      [PlMHOTHSRIANS.] 

M1D.\S  (Zoology),  M.  (leoffroy's  name  tbr  a  subgenus 
of  the  small  Soutli  American  monkeys  called  Ouutitit. 
[JacchvsJ    The  common  name  for  the  species  of  this  sub- 
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fonhetd  with  an  anpeftraiioe  of  promiiieiioe,  arising  fW>m 
the  great  angle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbits.  Upper  in- 
cisors contiguous,  under  incisors  same  siie  as  the  upper. 
Nails  like  claws,  excepting  those  on  the  thumbs  behind ; 
tail  as  in  Jacchu$.    General  dental  formula  as  in  Jaechut. 

There  are  seven  species,  of  which  we  select  as  the  example 
Midas  Roiolia,  the  Marakinci^  or  SilMy  Tamearin. 

Description. — ^This  pretty  little  monkey  is  entirely  of  a 
golden  yellow,  varying  to  a  redder  tint,  and  palest  on  the 
back  and  thighs.  The  hair,  which  is  fine  and  silky,  is  so 
long  about  the  head  and  neck  as  to  form  a  ruff  or  mane, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Lion-monkey.  Its  beauty 
and  g;entleness  render  it  a  very  interesting  pet ;  but  great 
care  is  required  to  keep  it  from  damp,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  it.  It  is  supposed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  trees, 
and  to  be  squirrel-like  in  its  habits. 

Locality. — Guyana,  and  the  south  of  Brazil  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Cape  Frio. 

Desmarest  notices  a  red  and  black  variety  (Guyana),  and 
one  of  a  bright  shining  red  from  Brazil. 

N.B.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Midas  Leofdna, 
Sitnia  Uomna^  Humb.,  the  Leoncito,  or  Leonine  Tamarin, 
which  is  probably  the  smallest  monkey  known.  The  last  is 
brownish,  and  has  a  very  well  developed  mane  of  that 
colour,  which  it  bristles  up  when  angry,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
little  lion.  The  face  is  black,  the  mouth  white,  and  the  tail 
black  above  and  white  below.  It  inhabits  the  plains  bor- 
dering the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  rare. 
MIDAS'S  EAR.  [Auricula] 
MIDDELBURG.  JZkkland.] 

MIDDLE  LATITUDE  (Navigation),  the  mean  of  two 
latitudes.  It  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  method  called  in 
navigation  middle  latitude  sailing,  which  means,  that  in  es* 
timaiing  the  difference  of  longitude  bv  means  of  tlie  diflei^ 
ences  of  latitude  and  the  intermeaiate  departure,  this 
departure  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc  of  a  parallel  of  longitude 
at  the  intermediate  or  middle  latitude.  (Riddle's  Naviga- 
tion, in  which  a  table  may  be  found  corrective  of  the  results.) 
MIDDLE  VOICE  is  a  term  employed  in  Greek  gram- 
mar to  indicate  a  class  of  verbs  which  are  called  refleo- 
tive  in  some  other  languages.  The  reflective  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  and  main  signification  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  it  is  difficult  in  many  of  the  middle  verbs 
in  Greek  to  trace  the  reflective  notion.  Although  a  sepa- 
rate voice,  that  is,  a  distinct  mode  of  conjugation  has  been 
assigned  to  verbs  with  a  middle  signification,  there  are  only 
two  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  which  have  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  middle  notion,  namely,  the  first  and  second  aorists  in 
9anfiv  and  o^inv ;  which,  in  the  model  verb,  are  Iri^^a/i^y 
and  iTvir6ik%}v,  There  are  four  tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification,  nameljr,  the  two  futures  in  Bufro^ai  and  rivofiai, 
and  the  two  aorists  in  Oqy  and  tiv  (rv^-^tiffofAM,  Tvw-tivojtai^ 
iruf-Oi|v,  lrwir-i|v).  The  future  in  ^Ofiac  (r^ir-<ra;ioi,  Xty- 
troftai),  which  is  called  in  most  gramman  the  future  middle, 
has  a  passive  signification,  as  well  as  a  middle.  (Monk 
on  Eurip.,  HippoL,  1.1458 ;  Quarterly  Jfmmal  of  Editcation, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  158.)  The  following  table  will  make  the  matter 
clearer: — 

Tenses  common  to  tks  passive  and  middle  signiJIccUions. 
Present        rOwro/tau  Perfect  rirvfiftat. 

Imperfect     irvrripniv.  Past  Perfect       ircrv/ifufv. 

Future         r^o^ioi.  Future  Perfect   r<rv^ofia«. 


Tenses  peeuliar  to  ike  middle  signijlcalion. 
1st  Aorist   irvf^mr*'-  Snd  Aorist  krvwoy^nv. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  tks  passive  sign^/haiion, 
1st  Aorist   Mtf^.  Snd  Aorist  ir^iniv. 

1st  Futttitt  TvfBieofum*        2ad  Future  rvinieofuu. 

Since  then  so  many  tenses  in  the  Gieak  verb  have  the 
same  form  both  lor  die  middle  and  passive  signification, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  olneot  of  inquiry,  whether  we 
should  assign  the  priority  to  the  passive  or  middle  notion  ? 
This  question  has  usually  been  answered  by  grammarians 
in  favour  of  the  passive;  but  the  comparison  of  other  Ian- 
gun  ges  etymologiaaUy  connected  with  the  Greek,  would 
lead  us  to  a  contrary  supposition.  Very  few  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  a  form  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification ;  even  in  Sanskrit  the  passive  verb  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Hindu  grammarians  as  a  distinct  voice,  but  is 
classed  among  the  derivative  verbs.  There  are  however  two 
voices  in  the  Sanskrit  verb,  answering  to  the  Greek  active 
and  middle,  which  ere  called  respectively  parasmaipadum 


and  aimatsspadum;  the  former  aasveriiig  to  tb*  aetive  ia 
Greek,  and  the  Utter  having  generally  a  reflective  or  nedial 
but  never  a  pauive  signification.  The  teases  of  the  passive 
verb  are  formed  by  prefixing  ibis  syllable  ya  lo  the  person 
endings  of  the  aisnanepadam  conjugation.  These  person 
endings  are  evidently  tlie  same  as  these  of  the  middle  voire 
in  Greek,  as  the  following  table  of  the  present  tenae  will 
show : — 


aanikiH. 

kship-fi 
kship-a,  sS 


^1 

q5  ^kship-a,  tS 

^  f  kship-d,  vahfi 
S  {  kship-S  thfi 
Q  lkship-8td 

d  [kship-il,  mah( 
§  <  kship-a,  dhd 


Qtm\: 

N  /Ksnip-e  Hr«T-o,  fiau 

'5  j  ksh  ip-a,  sS  Hnrr-i,  em  (afterwards  r^wr^m  -= 

Tvirr't,  rai« 

rvwr'tt  aOov, 
r*irr-f ,  «Ooy. 

rvwT'6,  fu9a. 
r/iirr-f,  a9i. 
S  I  kship-a,  ntd  rvirr-o,  vrai. 

That  the  passive  signification  should  in  eovse  of  time 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  middle,  will  not  appear  surpri>* 
ing,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  reflective  vero  is  actually 
used  in  many  languages,  where  a  passive  is  used  in  others 
to  express  the  same  thing.    An  instance  occurs  in  such  a 

Ehrase  as  les  bos  se  vendent  id,  stocking  sell  themselvr^ 
ere;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Italian  we  hate  such 
phrases  as  si  dicono  molte  cose,  many  thing  say  themselves 
or  are  said ;  si  loda  fuomo  modesto,  a  modest  man  praises 
himself,  that  is,  is  praised ;  mi  si  domanda  uno  scudo,  a 
dollar  demands  itself  of  me,  that  is,  is  demanded  of  me. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  both  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  deny  to  the  Latin  Unguap* 
the  possession  of  a  middle,  except  in  the  case  of  deponent 
verbs.  But  in  such  a  phrase  as  Rhenus  Ooeano  nuscrt$tr, 
the  verb  is  rather  of  the  middle  than  the  passive  chararitfr. 
and  this  certainly  must  be  allowed  when  it  is  said  of  a  sol- 
dier induitur  galeam,  or  when  a  general  mililes  ormari 
jubet;  or  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil  {Georg,,  iiL  219; — 

Paoa  v  in  m»efu.  ajIta  fonaOM  joTe«e%. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  middle  form  or  vmee  is  one 
which  has  been  proposed ;  still  the  matter  may  require  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  the  classification  of  verU 
into  active  and  passive,  or  into  active,  passive  and  middit*, 
is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  philoso- 
phical exhibition  of  grammar  a  new  classification  is  wanting 
The  expressions  '  I  walk,'  *  I  eat,*  &c.,  are  in  significatioo 
allied  to  the  middle  voice,  though  the  form  of  these  wonU 
does  not  differ  from  the  form  *I  kill,*  *I  cut«'  &c  In  onltf 
to  express  the  notiou  of  the  person  ' I '  being'  killed,'  some 
modification  of  the  primitive  form  '  kill'  must  be  made,  and 
another  modification  may  be  necessary  to  express  the  set  s^f 
*  self-killing.'  Thus  in  French  we  have  il  tue,  U  fut  tw\ 
and  il  s^est  tue.  In  the  last  instance  the  act  of  self- 
killino;'  is  distinguished  from  the  act  of  '  being  killed '  by 
the  addition  of  a  word.  In  the  Greek  language  the  piceeii't 
tense  of  the  passive  form  may  be  used  to  express  either  the 
aet  of  the  person  being  killed,  or  killing  bmiself.  In  the 
-first  and  second  aorist  tenses  a  peculiar  form  is  used  to 
express  the  act  of  self-killing;  but  as  this  peeuliar  form  has 
the  characteristic  termination  of  what  is  called  a  passi%-e 
verb,  and  not  of  an  active,  it  might  be  classed  under  tho 
passive  voice  as  a  peculiar  tense^  and  the  term  middle  roice 
might  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire  ;  on  the  east  by 
Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  the  nver  Lea ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Kent,  and  on  the  south  hy  Surrey,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Thames;  and  on  the  we>t 
by  Btukinghamshire,  from  whiob  it  is  separated  hy  therivi-r 
Colne.  Its  greatest  length  is,  from  north-east  to  souUi- 
west,  from  the  Lea  near  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  Thames 
opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  on  tht* 
great  north  road  to  Limehouse,  1 7  mile^  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  282  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  iu 
1821  was  1,144,531 ;  in  1831,  1,358,330;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  213,799,  or  about  19  per  cent,  and 
giving  481 7  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  xs  the  amalleu 
of  all  the  En^ish  counties,  except  Rutland;  in  amount  of 
population  it  is  exceeded,  and  that  only  in  a  small  degree, 
by  Yorkshire  alone ;  in  density  of  population  it  very  fac 
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HeKfordahire,  joining  the  north  road  at  St  Albans';  another 
paiises  bj  Harrow  and  Pinner  to  Rickmansworth ;  and  a 
third,  caued  '  the  Green  I^nes/  leads  by  Stoke  Newington 
and  Winchmore  Hill  to  Enfield. 

The  Birmingham  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at 
Euston  Grove^  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  and 
runs  past  Harrow  to  Watford  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Pad- 
dineton,  and  runs  by  Acton,  Ealing,  Han  well,  and  Southall, 
to  Maidenhead.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  com- 
mences at  Mile  End  and  runs  by  Bow  and  Stratford  across 
the  Lea  into  Essex :  it  is  to  communicate  with  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  another  railway  in  progress, 
called  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  which  also  com- 
mences at  Whitechapel,  and  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cambridge.  Acts  have  been  obtained  for  the  Com- 
mercial Railway,  to  run  fVom  the  eastern  side  of  London 
to  BlackwaU ;  and  for  the  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway. 

AffricuUure, — The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 
qualities :  poor  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
hills  and  in  various  spots  in  the  plain ;  a  heavy  poor  clay  in 
the  north  and  north-west  portion,  which  is  chietiy  covered  with 
permanent  grass,  enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ; 
and  a  goodfertile  loam  over  a  oed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes 
of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which  the  Thames  flows.  To 
these  must  be  addea  some  rich  deposits  from  the  Thames, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abun- 
dant application  of  dung,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  Thames,  may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost 
perfectly  level  as  it  approaches  the  Thames,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient fall  for  the  waters  to  prevent  any  of  it  being  marshy. 
The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present  channel 
by  artificial  embankments,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  times  beyond  memory,  it  frequently 
changed  its  bed,  which  accounts  for  the  irregular  deposition 
of  gravel  in  various  places,  and  the  uniform  covering  of 
loam  which  is  found  above  it. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  London  clay :  and  the  hills 
which  rise  above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by 
a  poor  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel.  In  various  places  the 
clay  appears  near  the  surface  at  a  level  considerably  above 
the  loamy  deposit  mentioned  above. 

The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  cultivation, 
until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
ehalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  When  the  commons,  which  are  now 
mostly  enclosed,  remained  open,  the  grass  was  poor  and  of 
little  value;  but  that  part  which  has  been  long  enclosed  has 
a  coat  of  rich  mould  over  it*  caused  by  the  annual  applica- 
tion of  dung  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  grass  to  make 
hay  of,  and  its  fertility  is  so  much  increased  as  to  afford  two 
good  crops  every  year.  Hay-making  is  nowhere  better 
understood  than  in  Middlesex.  The  value  of  hay  so  near 
the  metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers, 
enable  the  occupiers  of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  fine  weather  to  secure  their  hay.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex,  by  Middle  ton,  has  generally  been  held  out  as 
a  pattern  to  all  farmers.  It  is  no  doubt  excellent  where 
labourers  are  plentiful,  but  would  be  attended  with  some 
risk  where  the  number  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  grass 
to  be  mown  is  considerable.  The  principle  is,  to  expose  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind  by  keeping 
it  constantly  shaken  up  and  moved,  which  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  the  hay*making  machine.  It  may  thus 
be  carried  in  a  very  few  days,  and  stacked  in  a  dry  state; 
and  when  it  is  cut  out,  it  appears  of  a  fine  green  colour,  not 
much  changed  by  heatine.  The  hay-ricks  are  generally 
large  and  neatly  finished,  the  sides  being  pulled  and 
trimmed  smooth,  and  the  top  well  thatched  with  straw. 
When  the  old  hay  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  tied  up  in  neat 
trusses  weighing  56  lbs.  each,  and  36  such  trusses  make  a 
load.  Tlie  trus.Hes  of  new  hay  are  made  of  60  lbs.  weight 
It  is  called  old  when  it  hns  been  in  the  rick  three  months. 
Some  enclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable  by 
taking  in  horses  to  ^raze  when  they  require  rest  and  green 
food  after  having  been  overworked ;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
marsh  pastures  bordering  on  Essex  along  tho  Thames  are 


preferred.    There  the  soil  is  natufilly  ridi,  aod  raquina 
little  manure  to  recruit  it. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  county  lies  chiefly  towmrdt 
Buckinghamshire,  and  between  the  Great  Western  Railway 
and  the  Thames.  Some  extremely  good  loams  of  consider- 
able depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty  gravel,  well  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in  several  places.  The 
hghter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards,  market- 
gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick, 
Isleworth,  ana  Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  H  ere 
the  spade  is  the  principal  instrument  of  cultivation.  [Gae- 
DXN  Husbandry.] 

Beyond  Hounslow,  mcluding  what  was  formerly  Houns- 
low  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  extensively,  by 
farmers  properly  so  called ;  and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
200  to  1600  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  is  readily  adopted;  the  best  implements 
are  in  use :  and  it  only  requires  a  view  of  the  fields  along 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  western  road  to  perceive 
that  the  land  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  oops  are  good. 
The  system  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  aistanoe  ftom 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  many  head  of  cattle  or  great  flocks  of  sheep  to  pro- 
dttce  manure  for  the  land.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  farm 
is  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  Roots  are  disposed  of  to 
oowkeepers  in  London;  but  the  expense  of  carriage  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  profit.  The  produce  is  generally 
conveyed  in  waggons  with  four  horses,  or  in  tumbrils  with 
two  or  three.  A  man  and  a  boy  are  required  in  either  cas«L 
Light  single-horse  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  Scotland, 
would  be  more  economical,  if  one  man  could  take  char,(tf 
of  several  carts,  as  is  usually  done  there,  and  also  in  France ; 
but  the  great  traffic  on  the  roads  near  London  renders  thi* 
verv  dangerous,  and  the  law  prohibits  it  Every  waggon 
with  four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  costs  the  proprietor 
from  1/.  to  1/.  Of.  for  every  working  day.  If  half  of  thU 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  load  taken  to  liondon,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  of  the  manure  brought  hack,  it  « ill 
appear  that,  however  convenient  it  may  1^  to  be  able  to 
procure  manure  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  it  is  not 
so  cheaply  obtained  as  might  appear  at  first  sight  The 
number  of  horses  required  for  a  Middlesex  farmer  is  much 
greater  than  where  the  land  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from 
any  large  town.  The  stable-dung  is  brought  in  a  verv  frr^ 
and  loose  state ;  it  is  put  together  in  large  heaps,  where  u 
heats  very  soon,  and  is  then  turned  over,  and  aomeiimes 
covered  with  earth  or  sods.  By  the  time  it  is  carried  upuo 
the  land  it  will  have  cost  the  farmer  not  much  less  than 
1/.  per  waggon-load  of  tliree  tons.  Upon  the  lighter  loams 
which  are  improved  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  it  is  pn^ 
bly  mora  advantageous  to  raise  turnips,  and  fold  the  shc«p 
on  them,  than  to  sell  the  turnips  and  buy  town  manure. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  farms  in  Middlesex  is  not  to 
regular  as  in  many  other  counties;  but  the  alternation  of 
white  and  green  crops  is  very  generally  adopted.  Naked 
fallows  are  almost  entirely  disused,  even  on  the  1m»tkt 
soik.  The  land  is  kept  clean  by  tares  cut  gt«en.  peai 
gathered  in  the  pod,  beans,  and  similar  cropis  which  alio* 
of  ploughing  and  cleansing  the  land  in  summer,  and  sow  mc 
roots  afterwards.  The  crops  are  usually  drilled  and  ac*i 
hoed:  the  principal  are  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beans,  cats— 
often  in  this  order.  Turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  ate  not  ^> 
extensivelv  cultivated  as  they  are  where  manure  must  b« 
made  on  the  farm.  A  succession  of  tares,  to  cut  green  Tt 
the  horses,  is  indispensable ;  some  of  these  are  ocrasiunaU% 
taken  to  London  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  well  m  suull 
quantities,  tied  up  in  bundles.  Potatoes  are  not  pbulcd  t«> 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  supposed,  consiaehng  V.  «* 
great  consumption  of  this  root  in  London :  tho  i«asoo  i>, 
that  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by  cargoes  which  come  b> 
sea  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Oevonshire,  and  Jctv^. 
where  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  land  does  not  psy  so  high'i 
rent  Potatoes  consume  much  manure,  whatever  may  have 
been  pretended  by  some ;  and  the  corn  which  cornea  afl«?T 
them  is  generally  weaker  and  less  productive.  When  thr 
rent  of  good  land  in  Middlesex  is  taken  into  consideratiuu. 
the  carriage  of  manure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  be  car- 
ried to  market  by  land,  it  will  be  found  that,  however  \alu 
able  may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  culti- 
vated, the  expense  is  so  great  that  the  net  return  is  liulo 
more  than  that  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover.  It  ia  very  seldou 
that  potatoes  are  planted  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  fallow 
Beans  or  peas  in  wide  rows,  and  carefully  hoed»  are  much 
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preferable.  Cote  or  rape  is  frequently  sown  on  stiff  loams, 
insread  of  turnips,  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  If  the  rape  is 
drilled  and  hoed,  it  will  clean  the  land,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  wheat.  It  should  have  plenty  of  manure, 
whicn  will  be  decomposed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  the  wheat  is  sown.  Thus  the  latter  crop  cannot  &il 
to  be  good. 

The  flrrass-land  is  everywhere  well  mana^d.  The  sur- 
face is  Kept  intersected  ^h  water-furrows  wherever  the 
suil  is  impervious  to  water,  so  that  it  never  stagnates  in 
winter.  The  grass  is  generallv  cut  twice  in  the  season,  and 
made  into  hay;  but  the  land  is  well  manured,  generally 
after  the  first  mowing,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Midsummer  rains  wash  it  in,  and  the  aftermath  is  much 
increased  by  it.  Two  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and 
one  ton  at  the  second,  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  a  statute  acre.  The  rent  of  grass-land  about 
ten  miles  from  London,  including  rates  and  tithe,  averages 
from  41.  to  6/.  per  acre.  Nearer  London  grass -land  lets 
very  high  for  milch  cows,  and  likewise  for  pleasure  horses 
to  graze  in.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  has  con- 
verted so  many  fields  into  streets,  or  broken  up  the  surface 
for  the  sake  of  the  brick-earth,  that  the  green  meadows  are 
every  year  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

Every  breed  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex. 
Horses  and  milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  most 
useful.  The  cart-hor»es  are  generally  fine  and  strong. 
Some  large  horses,  a  little  too  heavy  for  a  carriage  and  too 
sluw  for  stage-coaches,  but  which  make  excellent  cart-horses, 
are  brought  to  London  in  large  Quantities  by  dealers,  who 
roUect  them  in  the  northern  anu  midland  counties.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chietly  of  the  large  Holdemess  breed  or  the 
short-horn.  Ayrshire  cows  have  been  tried,  and,  as  far  as 
in  ilk  goes,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  other  breeds,  taking 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  into  consideration ; 
but  they  do  not  yield  such  heavy  carcasses  to  the  butcher 
when  fatted  off.  The  most  approved  system  of  London 
dairymen  is  to  let  a  cow  be  milked  till  she  goes  dry,  and 
never  allow  her  to  go  to  the  bull.  By  very  high  feeding 
she  will  increase  in  Hesh  while  she  gives  milk,  and  by  tho 
time  she  is  dry  will  be  very  fat.  rrivate  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I^ndon,  who  have  grass-land,  have  a  pre- 
dilcction  for  the  small  Alderney  cows,  which  give  a  small 
quantity  of  extremely  rich  milk.  They  are  very  quiet 
animals,  and  may  be  tethered  or  led  about  to  graze  in  a 
halter.  On  good  pasture  they  are  very  profitable.  Alder- 
ney dairies  have  been  established ;  but  most  of  them  have 
Uvi  title  to  that  name,  the  large  cows  having  soon  super- 
seded the  smaller. 

The  price  of  labour  in  Middlesex  is  not  so  high,  when 
compared  with  tliat  of  the  adjoining  counties,  as  might  be 
ex\)ected.  Very  near  London  market-gardeners  pay  their 
hibourers  from  15«.  to  1/.  per  week  for  day-labour;  but  as 
much  as  possible  is  done  by  the  task.  Digging  and  trench- 
ing are  done  by  the  square  perch,  the  price  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  the  deptn  of  the  work.  A  good  workman 
will  earn  39, 6d.  or  more  in  a  day,  but  for  this  he  must  work 
hard.  A  mower  has  fVom  3s.  to  6g.  per  acre  for  mowing 
grass,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6(/.  for  clover,  and  the  same  for  oats  or 
barley ;  tares  and  peas  are  hooked  at  from  3s.  to  5s,  per 
acre ;  wheat  and  rye  are  fagged,  that  is,  cut  close  to  the 
<;ronnd  with  a  large  reaping-liook,  for  \0s,  to  \Ss,  per  acre, 
fkA  the  crop  maybe  more  or  less  heavy;  beans  for  6s,  to  9s. ; 
thrashing  wheat  costs  4s.  to  &s,  per  quarter,  and  U.  per  load 
for  tying  up  the  straw;  oats  are  thrashed  for  2s,  or  2s. 6d,; 
beans  and  pease,  \s,  6d,  to  2s.;  hay  is  cut,  trussed,  and 
every  truss  weighed,  for  2s,  6d,  to  3s,  the  load  of  thirty-six 
t  russes ;  turnips  hoed,  first  time,  6s,  or  7s. ;  second  time,  5s, 
Women  making  hay,  and  gathering  peas  or  firuit,  earn  about 
U.  per  day. 

These  were  the  prices  about  thirty  years  ago ;  they  had 
increased  with  the  price  of  corn  and  meat,  but  have  again 
fallen.  At  this  moment  they  are  rather  on  the  increase ;  yet 
the  above  prices  may  be  relied  upon  as  fair  averages  in  a 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  round  London.  The  principal 
weekly  markets  in  Middlesex,  out  of  London,  are  Barnet, 
every  Monday ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday ;  Ux- 
b  ridge,  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  E(L?ware,  on  Thursday  ; 
Staines,  on  Friday ;  and  Enfield,  on  Saturday.  Uxbridge 
is  a  great  corn-market ;  Southall  chietly  for  cattle  and  sheep : 
those  which  remain  unsold  are  sent  to  Smithfieldon  the  Fri- 
day. Staines  is  also  a  zood  corn-market. 
There  are  fain  at  Breutibrd,  May  17,  ISt  19|  and  Sept. 
P.  C,  No.  936.  ' 


13,  13, 14;  Enfield,  Sept.  23,  Nov.  30  ;  Hounslow,  Trmity 
Monday,  and  Monday  af\er  Sept.  29;  Staines,  May  11; 
Uxbridge,  July  31,  Sept  29,  Oct  19;  Barnet  fairs,  April 
8,  and  September  4,  are  noted  for  voung  cattle  of  every 
description. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <fic. — Middlesex  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  as  follows : — 

AoM.  Pop.  in  1831. 

Edmonton,  N.E.  •  31,410  26,930 

Gore,              N.  •  28,660  11,315 

Elthorne,     N.W.  .  35,690  20,091 

Isleworth,     S.W.  .  9,280  13,568 

Spelthorne,  S.W.  .  23,500  15,212 
Ossulston,     S.E.,  including 

Finsbury  division     •  11,934  151,409 

Holborn        „  .  7,808  346,255 

Kensington  „  •  19,220  87,961 

Tower           „  ,  8,988  359,864 

London  city        ,       * .  600  123,683 

Westminster  city  •  2,500  2i)l,842 

Militia       •         ,  .  200 


179,590         1.358,330 

The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  locally  in  Os- 
sulston hundred.  The  suburbs  of  London  form  the  newly 
constituted  parhamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Fins- 
bury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

lliere  are  four  market-towns,  Barnet,  Brentford,  Staines, 
and  Uxbridge ;  besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow, 
the  markets  of  which  have  been  discontinued ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  which,  though  not  ranking  higher  than 
villages,  derive,  from  their  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  suf- 
ficient interest  and  importance  to  require  notice,  [oarnst  ; 
Brentford  ;  Chblsba  ;  London.] 

Staines  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,'  16)  miles  from  Hyde- 
park  Comer,  on  the  road  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  an  area  of  1710  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2486.  The  principal  street  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
road,  and  leads  to  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
main  street  are  good.  A  new  stone  bridge  has  been  built 
over  the  river.  The  church  is  a  neat  modem  structure, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  there  are  some  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  The  market-house  is  a  small  build- 
ing near  the  bridge.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  flour-mills  near  the 
town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries 
of  Laleham  and  Ashford,  of  the  joint  annual  value  of  425/., 
with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school,  with  90  children  ;  a  school  of  industry  for  26  girls,  a 
Lancasterian  school  with  80  boys,  and  a  national  school 
with  40 ;  one  other  day-school  with  30  boys,  three  boarding- 
schools  with  86  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
1 93  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Uxbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon,  in  Elthorne  hun. 
dred,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the 
Oxford  road.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength,  and  a 
corporate  town,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  was  the 
scene  of  an  unavailing  negotiation  for  peace  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  parliament 
The  mansion  in  which  the  conferences  were  held  is  still 
standing.  The  area  of  Hillingdon  parish  is  4720  acres ; 
the  inhabitants,  in  1831,  amounted  to  6885,  of  whom  3043 
were  in  the  chapelry  of  Uxbridge.  The  town  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  There  are  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  two  bridges  over  the  arms  of  the  river  Colne, 
and  one  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  There  are  a  commo- 
dious market-house  of  brick,  supported  on  wooden  columns ; 
a  chapel  behind  the  market- house,  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  destitute  of  architectural  beauty,  capable  of 
holding  800  persons ;  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant com-markets  in  the  kingdom.  A  second  market, 
for  provisions,  is  held  on  l^aturday,  and  there  are  several 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  warehouses  and  wharfs  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  there  are  many  flour-mills.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  the  town,  and  brick-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Uxbridge  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  HI/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  187  boys;  a  school  of  industry, 
with  107  girls;  three  other  day-schools^  with  114  children  j 
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flirMlioerdiDg  and  day  lehoola,  wiUi  87ehildren ;  and  three 
Sanday-sohoo&Bt  with  515  children. 

Sdgware  is  in  Gore  hundred,  8  milet  from  Tyburn 
fumpike,  en  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylesbury.  The 
rarish  has  an  area  of  1990  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
•f  Ml.  The  plaoe  has  one  long  straggling  street,  but  oon^ 
t&ms  some  respectable  houses.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  tower, 
more  anttent,  is  of  flint  and  Atone.  The  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  west  side  of  the  main  street  is  in  the 
parish  of  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whitchurch.  Near  this  place 
IS  Canons,  a  neat  villa,  erected  on  the  site  and  from  the 
materials  of  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
whose  tasteless  vanity,  as  displayed  in  this  establishment,  was 
bitterly  satirised  by  Pope  in  his  *  Moral  Essavs*  (Ep.  iv).  The 
church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  close  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was 
decorated  by  the  duke.  Little  Stanmore  has  an  area  of 
1420  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  876.  The  living 
of  Edgware  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  493/^ 
with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Stanmore  Parva  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  267/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  two  parisues  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  or  dame 
•ehoel,  with  41  children ;  eight  day-schools  (one  endowed), 
with  152  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  91 
^ildren. 

Enfield  is  in  Edmonton  hundred;  that  part  which  is 
called  Enfield  Highway  is  9}  miles  from  Shoreditch 
Church,  on  the  York  and  Edinburgh  road.  Enfidd  ma- 
iior4)ouae  was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
oueen)  Ibr  a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
tner  Edward  VI. ;  and  she  resided  at  Enfield,  at  the  manor- 
house  or  at  Elsynge-hall,  at  several  periods  during  her 
reign.  Of  the  manor-house  one  room  on  tbe  ground-floor 
remains  as  in  the  queen^s  time.  Elsynge-hall  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  parish  of 
Enfield  has  an  area  of  12,460  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  8812,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  houses 
constitute  two  principal  groups ;  and  many  of  them  are  well 
built  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  comprehending 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  a  chapel-of-ease,  lately  erected,  and  several  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for 
a  market  on  Monday,  and  James  I.  for  one  on  Saturday ; 
but  they  have  long  fallen  into  dbuse.  There  are  two  yearly 
fturs.  There  are  in  the  parish  a  royal  manufactory  for  fire- 
arms (partly  carried  on  here  and  partly  at  Waltham  Abbey), 
a  manufactory  for  finishing  crape,  and  two  or  three  other 
trading  establishments.  The  Lea  navigation  and  the  New 
River  pass  by  or  through  this  parish.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
Court  of  Requests  are  held  here.  The  livine  of  Enfield  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 74?.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  infant  schools, 
with  145  children ;  a  school  of  industry,  with  45  girls ;  seven 
^her  day-schools,  with  181  children;  five  biwrding  and 
day  schools,  with  152  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools, 
with  685  children. 

Enfield  Chase,  formerly  a  large  chase  or  park  north-west 
of  the  town,  extending  into  several  parishes,  is  now  entirely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Heston, 
in  Isleworth  hundred,  but  chiefly  in  Heston.  The  area  of 
the  two  parishes  is  6840  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
8997.  The  town,  which  is  10  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner,  is  at  the  point  where  the  Bath  and  Bristol  road 
branches  off  from  that  to  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  consists 
of  a  long  street  on  the  Exeter  road,  irregularly  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Hounslow  had  an  antient  priory  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  at  its  suppression,  aj>. 
1 530,  had  a  revenue  of  80/.  1 5s.  gross,  or  74/.  Ss,  clear.  The 
conventual  ehapel,  long  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  sinoe,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
ohurrh,  capable  of  seating  above  1000  persons.  The  mar- 
ket, formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
•ome  years.  Tbe  chief  business  of  tbe  town  has  of  late 
yean  arisen  Arom  its  situation  on  a  great  thoroughfare,  but 
this  business  is  nearly  destroyed  since  the  openine  of  the 
Oreat  Western  Railway,  lliere  are  some  powder-mills 
and  a  flax-dressing-mill  near  the  town.  Adjoining  to 
the  town,  on  the  west,  was  formerly  an  extensive  heath, 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  On  this  heath  the  army 
'  James  II.  encamped  before  tlie  Revolution.    There  are 
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Ibrmerly  the  heath.  Tha  ramainder  ia  now  endoaad.  Tbe 
living  of  Hounslow  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  125/.  There  were  in  Heaton  parish,  in  lb33, 
two  infant  schools,  with  about  321  children;  three  da>- 
adioola,  with  about  108  children;  one  boarding-school,  w tin 
19  boys;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Tottenham  is  in  Edmonton  hundred,  about  4  mili** 
from  Shoreditch  church,  on  the  York  road.  The  pan>b, 
which  is  divided  into  four  ward%  has  an  area  of  4680  arrv*, 
with  a  population^  in  1831,  of  6937.  The  main  street  i» 
formed  of  good  houses  irregularly  ranged  along  the  ruaJ. 
In  this  street  is  a  brick  cross,  erected  a.d.  160U,  in  place  uf 
a  former  wooden  one.  The  church  is  on  a  small  emintrncv 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  villagBf  and  is  an  antient  bu titl- 
ing, with  a  square  embatUed  tower  covered  with  ivy.  Ttw* 
font  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  there  axe  many  monument*. 
A  new  church  of  considerable  siae  has  been  built  on  Tot- 
tenham Green,  and  there  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Bruce  Castle  (now  occupied  as  a  school)  is  a  bruk 
mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  detached  brick  tower,  which  covers  a  deep  well, 
is  the  only  remain  of  the  previous  edifice,  which  was  built 
by  the  Comptons  early  in  the  aixteenth  century.  Tbe  edifice 
takes  its  name  from  a  castellated  mansion,  tbe  residence  if 
Robert  Bruce  the  elder,  father  of  the  king  of  Scotland  <»f 
thai  name,  which  antienUy  occupied  the  site.  The  river  1^4 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  There  are  exton- 
aive  floor  and  oil  mills.  The  living  of  Tottenham  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  9  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The 
chapelry  attached  to  the  new  church  is  of  the  clear  }i'ariv 
value  of  309/.,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  There  «crc. 
in  1833,  two  infant  schools,  with  85  children;  an  end»«t«i 
free  grammar-school  with  80  boys;  a  *  blue-coat '  scboul. 
with  60  girls,  and  a  'green-coat'  school,  with  40 ;  two  Lau- 
casterian  schools,  with  283  children ;  aCJatholic  school,  vith 
65  children ;  and  several  private  day  and  boardmg  schu^N 
There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  450  or  4t>t 
children. 

Edmonton  is  on  the  York  road,  7  miles  from  Shore* 
ditch  church,  between  Tottenham  and  Enfield.  Tbe  pau^;: 
has  an  area  of  7480  acres,  and  is  divided  into  four  waid*  ur 
'streets,*  beside  an  allotment  of  Enfield  Chase  assigned  i.> 
this  parish.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  8192.  The  vilUf.t 
of  Edmonton  consists  of  two  principal  groups  of  huunr^ 
called  Fore  Street,  or  Upper  Edmonton,  and  Church  Strtt ' 
or  Lower  Edmonton,  extending  along  the  north  road  .^i: 
morethan  a  mile,  and  consisting  of  some  respectable  r%n2e» 
of  houses,  with  detached  mansions  and  villas.  Souih^uitf. 
a  detached  village  west  of  Edmonton,  is  in  'South  HUs^i, 
one  of  the  four  wards,  and  contains  many  residences  ul  * 
superior  description :  among  them  is  Minchenden  U^^uac* 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  parish  church  is  for  the  most  part  of  modem  date,  but 
the  tower  and  some  other  portions  are  of  greater  aniujuu) . 
there  are  some  antient  monuments.  There  are  chapeU  a*. 
Southgate  and  on  Winchmore  Hill,  and  several  diMcntiu^ 
places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Edmonton  is  a  \'icar^t\ 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1550/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tuc 
chapelries  of  Southgate  and  St  Paul,  Winchmofv  H  ill,  an 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  180/.  and  100/.  respectively,  aiiU 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Edmonton.  There  acre  in 
the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  day-school,  with  106  chil- 
dren, 60  of  whom  were  clothed;  another  endowed  dat- 
school,  with  72  girls ;  three  day-schools,  partly  or  who  11  * 
supported  by  charitable  contributions,  containing  *i33  chil- 
dren ;  eight  other  day-schools,  with  117  cbildien  ;  tt-u 
boarding-schools,  with  460  children ;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  253  children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  miiL 
184  children.  Wyer  House,  in  the  parish  of  Edmoniou. 
about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village,  is  a  fine  uld 
mansion-house  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  is  in  Cvore  hundred.  10  miles  frocn 
Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Rickmansworth.    The 
parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Harrow  Weald  and  Gr%x  u 
Hill)  has  an  area  of  9870  acres,  with  a  population,  in  U3  i 
of  3861.      The  village  is  irregularly  laid  uuL     Itderi\«- 
its  celebrity  and  chief  support  from  its  grammar-scUu-. 
which  was  found^,  under  letters-patent  uf  queen  Elu  ^ 
both,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  this  parish,  a.o 
1571.    There  are  considerable  estates  which  were  left  b« 
J.  Lyon  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  other  ehantabit- 
purposes.  The  school  contained,  in  18339  about  iM  achoUn  * 
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very  few  who  take  adTaotage  of  this  opportunity ;  the  seho- 
lars  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry.  Many 
eminent  men  have  heeh  educated  at  Harrow:  as  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Sir  William  Jenes,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  late  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
many  others.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacbus  structure  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill :  there  are  some  small  portions  in  the 
Norman  style ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with  a 
spire.  The  grammar-sehool  is  near  the  church.  There  are 
some  dissenting  meeting-houses ;  there  are  two  ehapels-of- 
ease,  one  at  Pinner  (which  is  considered  as  a  distinct  parish), 
and  the  other  at  Harrow  Weald,  a  group  of  houses  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  living  of  Harrow  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  627/.,  with  a  glehe- 
house.  The  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  per- 
petual  curacy  of  Pinner,  which  is  eoclesiastically  dependent 
on  Harrow,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  Harrow 
and  Pinner  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  93  children ;  ^ur  day-schools, 
supported  bv  subscription,  with  197  children ;  two  boarding- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
409  children. 

Twickenham  is  in  Isleworth  hundredi  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  1 0  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  It  has  derived 
celebrity  from  its  being  the  residence  of  Alexander  Pope 
and  several  other  eminent  persona.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  2440  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  4371.  The  village 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  number  of  genteel  re* 
sidences.  The  church  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a  plain  brick 
structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an 
antient  embattled  tower.  It  containa  monuments  erected 
by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  by  bishop  War- 
burton  to  Pope  himself.  There  is  a  ehapel-of-ease,  erected 
A.D.  1720  or  1 721,  between  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Among  the  private 
residences  are  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Wathen 
Waller,  popularly  termed  '  Pope's  Villa,'  because  it  occupies 
the  site  cf  the  poet's  residence.  Strawberry  Hill  was  in 
great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Or  ford,  and  is  a 
medley  of  castellated  and  ecclesiastical  Gothic  architec- 
ture. There  are  powder  and  oil  mills.  The  village  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  London.  The  steam-lmts  which 
ply  between  London  and  Richmond  frequentljr  proceed  up 
to  *  Twickenham  ait,*  a  small  island  in  the  nver  Thames, 
comprising  a  few  acres  chiefly  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds. 
There  is  much  garden-ground  in  the  parish,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  up  to  the  London  market  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  717/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  or  dame 
school  of  20  children ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  166  chil- 
dren ;  three  day-schools,  partly  supported  by  charitable  eon* 
tributioiis,  containing  104  children  ;  five  other  day-schools, 
with  154  children;  and  five  boarding-schools,  with  110 
children. 

Isleworth,  adjoining  Twickenham  on  the  north  side, 
is  in  Isleworth  hundred,  89  miles  from  Hyde-park  Comer. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  3120  acres,  with  a  population 
of  5590.  At  Sion  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  fbrmerly 
a  monastery  of  Bridgetine  priests  and  nuns,  founded  a.d. 
1414  by  Henry  V.,  and  originally  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  yearly  revenues  of  this  bouse  at  the  dissolution  were 
1944/.  1 U.  Bd.  gross,  or  1731/.  8t.  4d.  clear.  In  the  walls  of 
this  monasterv  after  its  desecration,  Catherine  Howard,  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  confined  shortly  before  her  execution. 
The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  YI.  to  the  Protector  So- 
merset, who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion  House, 
which  has  received  great  additions  and  alterations  firom  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietora. 
This  noble  residence  contains  some  valuable  portraits. 
The  village  of  Isleworth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
opposite  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  consists  of  several  substantial 
villas  and  residences,  with  others  of  less  pretension.  The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  re- 
built A.D.  1705  or  1706 ;  the  tower,  more  antient,  is  of  stone. 
Thnre  are  some  dissenting  places  of  wonhip.  The  chief 
business  of  the  parish  is  gardening;  great  quantities  of 
raspberries  and  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  London 
market  There  are  two  flour-mills  and  a  brewery.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  almshouses  in  the  parish.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  681/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  inAmt-sehool,  with  from  50 


to  70  children  fan  endowed  seheol,  with  150  children;  a  day 
and  Sunday  school, with  30  girls;  and  a  Sunday-school,  with 
126  children ;  besides  a  large  day-school  in  Hounslow  (which 
is  partly  in  this  parish),  supported  partly  by  subscription. 

Hampton  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,  about  15  miles  from 
Hyde-park  Corner.  The  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Hampton  Wick,  haa  an  area  of  3 1 90  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  3992,  of  whom  1463  were  in  Hampton  Wiok. 
In  this  parish  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
site  of  which  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knighia 
Hospitallers.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Order  the  fbe  nf 
the  manor  was  retained  by  the  crown.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the  prior  of  St.  John's  befora 
the  dissolution,  which  lease  he  surrendered  to  the  king 
Henry  VUI.,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  chace,  compie- 
bending  Hampton  and  several  other  parisheSk  which  he  en- 
closed and  Stocked  with  deer.  This  ehaoe  was  in  the  sue- 
oeeding  reign  broken  up  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
aggrieved  parishes,  but  the  crown  haa  since  retained  mira- 
mount  authority  over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While 
Wolsey  held  the  lease  of  the  manor  he  pulled  down  a  man- 
sion whieh  stood  here,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  sumptuous, 
palace,  which  Henry  VIU.  subeequentlj  enlarged.  Here 
Bdward  VL  was  bom,  and  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  conference 
of  1603-4  between  the  Presbyterian  clergnr  and  the  bishops 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  at  which  the  King  James  I.  was 
moderator,  and  the  loids  of  the  council  were  auditora. 
Charles  I.  resided  here  during  part  of  his  confinement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  made  it  their  occa- 
sional residence.  William  IIL  rebuilt  a  considerable  part 
of  the  palace,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their 
present  form.  Since  the  time  of  Greorge  II.  it  has  not  been 
the  abode  of  royalty,  and  is  now  oceupied  by  private  fomilies 
who  have  grants  of  residence  from  the  lord-chamberlain. 
The  number  of  residents,  including  servants*  is  stated  to  be 
700.  The  palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles, 
with  some  smaller  courts.  The  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  chamben  and  domestic  offices  are 

Ert  of  the  building  erected  by  Wolsey  and  enlarged  by 
enry  VIU.  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fhints  are 
the  most  modern  parts  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  front  haa 
an  extent  of  about  330  fbet,  the  southern  of  328  fbeL  These 
portions  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  are 
neither  in  keeping  with  the  more  antient  portions  of  the 
structure,  nor  distinguished  by  any  great  beauty.  The 
palace  contains  a  number  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  but 
the  Cartoons  of  Raflaelle  constitute  its  chief  treasure.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  very  formal  taste.  The  P&rk  haa 
several  avenues  and  fine  dumps  of  trees.  Busbey  Park  and 
lodge  are  an  appendage  of  Hampton  Court  Palace;  the 
lodge  was  the  residence  of  William  IV.  when  duke  of 
Oarenoe,  and  now  belongs  to  the  queen-dowager  fbr  her 
life. 

The  village  of  Hampton  has  some  substantial  houses  and 
handsome  villas ;  among  the  latter  is  that  which  belonged 
to  Garrick.  Hampton  races  are  held  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames.  The  living  oraampton  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356f ,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Hampton  Wick  is  a  chapelry  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  87/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Hampton.  Tliere 
were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish,  nine  day-schools  Cone  en- 
dowed and  one  school  of  industry),  with  about  350  children : 
seven  boarding-schools,  with  94  children ;  and  three  Sunday- 
sehools,  with  76  children. 

Hammeramith  is  in  Kensmgton  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  The  chapelry 
of  Hammersmith,  a  dependency  of  Fulham  parish,  has  an 
area  of  21 40  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1 0,222.  The 
principal  street  extends  nearly  two  miles  along  the  western 
road,  and  consists  of  several  ranges  of  good  modem  houses. 
An  olennt  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  this 
place.  There  are  two  churches:  one  erected  in  1631,  a  spa- 
cious brick  building ;  the  other  a  Doric  edifice,  built  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  Dissentera  have  several  places  oi 
worship,  and  the  Catholics  have  a  chapel  and  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Brandenburgh  House,  a  villa  erected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  im* 
proved  by  subsequent  occupants,  was  the  residence  of  the 
late  queen  Caroline  during  her  last  abode  in  England.  She 
died  here,  and  after  her  death  the  house  was  pulled  down, 
lliere  are  large  nursery-grounds  in  the  parish,  and  brick - 
making  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  living  of  Ham* 
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meramith  »  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/.  There 
were  in  the  chapolry.m  1833,  an  endowed  school  called 
•Latymer'a  school,*  with  80  hoys;  a  charity  school  for  50 
i;irla,  a  school  of  industry  with  57  girls,  three  other  charity 
«:hools  (one  of  them  supported  hv  Catholics),  with  90  chil- 
iJren;  twenty-nine  other  day-schools, with  532  children; 
eighteen  hoarding-schools,  with  466  children ;  and  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  572  children. 

Fulham,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner,  is  in  the 
same  hundred  and  division  as  Hammersmith.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  chapclry  of  Hammersmith,  has  an  area  of 
1820  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  7317.  It  wasthe 
scene  of  some  military  movements  in  the  war  hctween  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament,  a.d.  1642 ;  and  in  1647  the  council  of 
officers  and  agitators  sat  at  Fulham  and  Putney  (a  village 
in  Surrey  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Thames),  to  overawe 
the  parliament  and  watch  the  king,  who  was  then  in  con- 
finement at  Hampton  Court  The  village  contains  many 
good  houses  and  villas;  the  manor-house  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  church  is  of  stone,  and  has  a 
stone  tower  in  the  decorated  English  style.  There  is  a  pro- 
prietary chapel,  built  by  Richard  Hunt,  Esq.,  a.d.  1813, 
between  Fulham  and  Hammersmith. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  this  place  is  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  market- gardens  in  the  parish,  which 
are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 135/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  two 
infant  schools,  with  159  children;  two  national  schools,  with 
249  children ;  three  charity-schools,  with  72  children ;  eleven 
other  day-schools,  with  213  children ;  ten  boarding-schools, 
with  about  207  children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  60  to 
80  children. 

Kensington,  in  the  same  division  and  hunared  as  the 
preceding  parishes,  is  now  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
parish,  with  the  extra-parochial  chapelry  of  Twyford,  has  an 
area  of  2980  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  20,945. 
Part  of  the  chapelry  of  Knightsbridge  is  in  Kensington 
parish.  The  prmcipal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of 
ranges  of  well-built  houses  extending  along  the  great 
western  road ;  and  there  are  other  streets.  Brompton 
and  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  south,  and  Kensington  gravel- 
pits,  on  the  north,  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  at  Ken- 
sington a  royal  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a  residence 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Finch,  earls  of  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingliam,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam HI.  That  prince  converted  the  dwelling-house  into 
a  palace,  rebuildmg  the  principal  parts,  and  making  many 
additions  to  it,  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmented. 
The  palace  is  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  columns 
and  coignes  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three  principal  qua- 
drangles. The  suites  of  apartments  are  noble  and  ex- 
tensive, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings  by 
Flemish  and  English  artists.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  are  agreeably  laid  out,  are  three  miles  in  circuit 
There  are  barracks  for  detachments  of  the  guards.  Several 
members  of  the  Royal  family  have  apartments  within  the 
palace.  Holland  House,  an  antient  mansion,  chiefly  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died 
here ;  and  much  of  the  early  life  of  Charles  James  Fox 
was  passed  here.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Holland : 
it  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  Campden  House  is 
another  antient  residence  in  the  same  style.  Kensington 
Church,  a  large  modern  brick  building,  is  near  the  principal 
street :  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Addison  Road 
and  at  Brompton,  and  there  isachapel-of-easeat  Brompton, 
erected  about  seventy  years  ago.  There  are  dissenting  and 
Catholic  chapelt.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1242/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  To  the  new 
churches  in  Addison  Road  (St  Barnabas)  and  Brompton 
(Trinity  Church)  are  annexed  curacies,  of  the  respective 
value  of  405/.  and  639/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton. There  were,  in  1833,  five  infant  or  dame  schools, 
with  44  children ;  a  national  school,  with  290  children ;  a 
school  for  1 7  girls,  supported  out  of  the  parish  rates ;  two 
•chools,  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, with  104  children;  twenty-three  other  day-schools, 
with  489  children;  forty-nine  boarding-schools,  with  827 
children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  266  children. 
There  were  also  two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  with  about 
1^0  children. 

Tlie  parishes  of  StMarylebone  (pop.,  in  1831,  122,206), 
8t  P^ncras  (pop.  103,548),  and  Paddington  (14,540),  in 


the'  Holbom  division'of  Ossnlston  hundred,  constitute  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Marylebone.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  united  to  London.  [London.]  The  hamlcis 
of  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  part  of  the  villasr* 
of  Highgate,  are  in  St.  Pancras  parish.  Camden  Town 
consists  of  some  streets  of  good  houses;  and  Kentish  Town 
of  some  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas.  Camden  Towr 
is  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  greatly  improved  of  lafe 
years,  especially  since  the  completion  of  the  London  ond 
Birmingnam  Railroad.  There  is  an  Episcopal  chapel  at 
Camden  Town,  and  one  in  Kentish  Town,  beside  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  There  is  a  veterinary  rolle^ 
at  Camd(9n  Town.  The  Regent's  Canal  passes  between  these 
two  hamlets. 

Hampstead  is  on  hit^h  ground,  4  miles  from  Holbom  Bar>. 
in  Holborn  division  of  Ossulston  hundred.  The  parish,  whir  b 
contains  2070  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  85hM, 
was  separated  from  that  of  Hendon  in  1598.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Hampstead  and  the  hamlet  of  Kilbuni.  The 
village  of  Hampstead  contains  mineral  springs,  once  in 
considerable  repute.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  it  eniovs,  have  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  n^>- 
dence :  on  the  hill,  north-east  of  the  village,  is  an  exten^nc 
heath,  on  which  are  some  large  ponds,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
used  for  supplying  Camden  Town  and  the  adjacent  parts 
with  water.  The  church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurv.  There  are  two  proprietary 
Episcopal  chapels,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  %alue 
of  887/.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with  \yj 
children ;  three  charity-schools  (two  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  one  supported  by  Roman  Catholio^ 
with  287  children;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  155  chil- 
dren ;  seventeen  boarding-schools,  with  384  children ;  one 
day  and  Sunday  school  (at  Kilbum),  with  85  children ;  and 
five  Sunday-schools,  with  585  children. 

Islington,  one  mile  north  of  Hicks*s  Hall,  on  the  crvat 
north  road,  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  OssuUvon 
hundred,  and  included  in  the  metropolitan  parliamentary 
borough  of  Finsbury.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  30^0 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  37,316.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  under  the  designations  of  High  Street  Up|vr 
Street,  and  HoUoway,  runs  for  several  miles  along  the 
north  road  to  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill.  Lower  Sirvet 
branches  off  from  High  Street,  and  runs  towards  Newingtoti 
Green  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  Liverpool  Road  form«  a 
back  road  to  Holloway:  the  new  north  road,  and  the  new 
road  from  King's  Cross  to  Holloway,  have  been  laid  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Highbury,  Canonburi, 
Ball's  Pond,  and  Holloway,  are  portions  of  the  villa;^. 
which  comprehends  a  number  of  ranges  of  good  houft«f». 
The  New  River  passes  through  the  parish,  and  the  Regent's 
Canal  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the  High  Street,  which 
is  on  an  eminence,  and  under  the  New  River.  A  run«i 
derable  part  of  the  parish  is  occupied  as  pasture-land  by 
cow-keepers,  who  supply  the  metropolis  witn  milk.  There 
are  some  nursery  grounds,  and  one  or  two  manufactorirs 
together  with  lime  and  coal  wharfs,  in  the  part  adjacent  ty 
the  Regent's  CanaL  The  church  is  situated  between  Upp^r 
and  Lower  streets,  and  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  of  tlie  »jmc 
materials,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good  design 
There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Lower  Holloway,  a  plain  atfi 
rather  heavy  brick  building,  built  a.d.  1814;  and  tlieiw  are 
district  churches  at  Upper  HoUoway  (St  John's,  a  neat 
building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  crowned  with  pin- 
nacles), Bairs  Pond  (St.  Paul's,  a  structure  of  airotUr 
character  to  St  John's),  in  Cloudesley  Square,  near  the 
back  road  (Trinity  Church),  and  St  Peter's,  the  last  erected. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  At 
Islington  is  a  college,  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  forcM:n 
missions;  and  at  Highbury  an  academy  for  the  e<luaiii*>n 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  among  the  Independent h 
The  Caledonian  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building,  on  the  n«ad 
leading  from  King's  Ooss,  St  Pancras,  to  HoUoway.  C*- 
nonbury  Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  building,  is  a  relir  <*f 
Canonbury  House,  the  farmer  mansion  of  the  priors  of  Sl 
Bartholomew's  Monastery  in  Smithfield,  and  has  be«n  tlic 
residence  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Chambers,  author  of  the  C}c:«^ 

fiedia,  and  other  persons  of  literary  note.    The  living  I'l 
slington  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  }  early  value  of  1 1 J5/.  , 
the  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  t'oilowitig  clear  yvntiv 
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value : — Lower  Holloway  Chapel,  351/. ;  St  John's,  Upper 
Uolloway,  250/. ;  SLPaul's,  Ball's  Bond,  335/.;  and  Trinity, 
Cloudeslcy  Square,  485/.  Of  the  chapelry  of  St.  Peter's 
there  is  no  return.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  infant-schools, 
with  578  children ;  thirty-eight  hoarding-schools,  and  sixty- 
one  day-schools,  among  which  were  included  three  national 
schools,  with  204  children ;  three  other  charity  schools,  eon- 
nected  with  the  Established  Church,  with  582  children ;  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  160  girls;  a  school  of  industiy  for 
35  girls,  and  three  other  charity  schools,  with  260  children. 
There  are  a  proprietary  school  for  160  boys,  and  nine  Sun- 
day-schools, with  1648  children.  In  the  British  Orphan 
Asylum  43  children  are  maintained  and  educated,  and  in  the 
Caledonian  Asylum  about  100.  There  is  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Hornsey  is  in  the  same  hundred  and  division,  north  of 
Islington.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2960  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  4856.  It  contains  the  village  of  Horn- 
sey, and  the  hamlets  of  Crouch  End,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Stroud  Green.  Few  villages  near  London  have  re- 
tained a  more  rural  character  than  Hornsey.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares;  the  New  River 
passes  close  to  it  The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been 
recently  restored  or  rebuilt  all  but  the  tower,  which  is  more 
autient.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  national  schools  at 
Hornsey,  with  115  children.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  493/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Ilighgate  is  on  high  ground  on  the  great  north  road,  4 
miles  from  London.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  part  in  Hornsey  parish.  The  village, 
which  comprises  some  good  villas  and  other  houses,  is  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  A  new  church  has  been  latelv  built,  and 
anew  school-room  for  the  endowed  gramniar-scnool,  which 
waa  founded  by  Chief- Justice  Cholmeley  in  the  reign  of 
Q ueen  Elizabeth.  The  master  has  a  good  salary  and  a  house. 
There  are  some  almshouses  at  Highgate,  and  one  or  two 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  Some  ponds  at  Highgate 
contribute  to  supply  part  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  with  water. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  steep  declivity  at  Highgate,  a  project 
was  formed  in  1809  for  carrying  the  north  road  through  a 
spacious  arched  tunnel.  The  work  was  commenced ;  but 
in  1812  the  earth  over  the  tunnel  fell  in,  the  plan  of  a  tunnel 
was  given  up,  and  a  road  was  cut  through  the  hill. 
A  road  which  crosses  the  north  road  is  carried  over  it  by 
means  of  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  An  extensive  ce- 
metery has  lately  been  formed  at  Highgate,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  just  below  the  church :  the  grounds  are  well  laid  out, 
and  the  entrance  gateway  contains  a  chapel  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  catacombs  in  this  cemetery. 
There  were  in  Cholmelcy's  grammar-school,  in  1833,  33 
boys ;  in  another  endowed  school  were  26  girls ;  and  in  a 
national  school,  98  boys.  A  room  for  a  national  school  for 
1 UO  gills  was  building  at  the  same  time. 

Hackney  is  2  miles  f^om  Shoreditch  church,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  3300  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
3 1,047.  It  contains  the  seteral  villages  or  hamlets  of  Hack- 
ney, Homerton,  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Stamford  Hill, 
Dalston,  Shacklewell,  the  greater  part  of  Kingsland,  and  a 
part  of  Stoke  Newington.  Hacknev,  properly  so  called,  has 
one  principal  street,  known  as  Mare  Street  and  Church 
Street,  and  some  other  streets,  containing  many  good  houses, 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  for  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
places  of  rural  retirement  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  of  London.  The  church  was  rebuilt  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  devoid  of 
external  beauty,  but  its  interior  construction  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.  It 
has  a  stone  tower  of  modem  erection,  but  as  this  was  insuf- 
ficient to  bear  the  bells,  the  tower  of  the  former  church  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churrhyard,  which  is  spacious 
and  pleasantly  laid  out.  South  Hackney  church,  originally 
built  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  but  smce  made  a  district  church, 
has  little  architectural  beauty.  Homerton  adjoins  Hackney 
on  the  north-east,  and  consists  of  one  street,  half  a  mile  long, 
leading  down  to  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.  It  has  a  proprie- 
tary Episcopal  chapel,  and  a  college  rebuilt  a  few  years  since 
for  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers.  Clapton  lies 
north  of  Homerton,  and  Stamford  Hill  north  of  Clapton. 
There  are  at  Clapton  a  neat  iron  bridge,  called  Lea  Bridge, 
over  the  Lea,  and  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum.    At  Stamford  Hill  is  an  Episcopal 


chapel,  originally  a  proprietary  chapel,  but  since  purchased 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlargca.  Those 
parts  of  Kingsland  and  Newington  which  are  in  this  parish 
are  on  the  York  road.  On  this  road  is  the  district  cliurch 
of  West  Hackney,  a  Doric  edifice  of  good  design.  It  has  a 
large  churchyard  and  a  parsonage  house.  There  is  a  small 
antient  chapel  at  Kingsland,  partly  in  this  parish,  partly  in 
Islington.  Dalston  and  Shacklewell  lie  between  Hackney 
proper,  Kingsland,  and  Newington.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meeiing-houses ;  and  several  ranges  of  almshouses 
in  the  parish ;  among  the  latter  is  '  the  Retreat'  for  the 
Widows  of  twelve  Inuependent  or  Baptist  Ministers.  Dye- 
ing, calico  printing,  and  some  other  manufacturing  processes 
are  carriea  on  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  considerable 
brick  fields.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  the  Lea  navigation 
pass  through  the  parisn. 

Hackney  parisn  originally  constituted  one  benefice ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  divided  into  four  districts,  which,  with  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  their  benefices,  are  as  follows: — Hack- 
ney Rectory  (the  mother  church),  1082/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  ;  South  Hackney  Rectory,  399/. ;  West  Hackney 
Rectory,  464/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  Stamford  Hill  Chapelry, 
165/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  sixty-three  day  and 
boarding  schools  of  all  kinds,  four  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Of  these  schools  four  were  infant 
schools,  supported  chiefly  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
with  470  to  490  children ;  fiAeen  others  were  charity  schools, 
including  two  national  and  two  Lancasterian  schools,  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution,  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  boys'  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick.  There  are  two 
proprietary  .grammar-schools ;  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  open  to  all  sects.  The  school- 
house  of  the  former  is  a  brick  building  at  Clapton,  with  a 
Doric  front  and  portico  finished  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone ;  that  of  the  latter  is  near  Hackney  churchyard,  and 
is  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Bow  is  on  the  other  and  main  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roads,  2}  miles  from  Whitechapel  church.  The 
name  of  the  parish  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  but  we  have  given 
the  colloquial  abbreviation  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Stratford  Langthorn,  or  colloquially  Stratford,  which  is  just 
across  the  Lea  in  Essex.  Between  Bow  and  Stratford  is  an 
antient  bridge  over  the  Lea.  Bow  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  but  there  are 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.  A  yearly  fair, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Londoners,  has  been  of  late  years 
suppressed.  The  parish,*  which  has  an  area  of  630  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  3371,  was  separated  from  that 
of  Stepney  in  1730.  At  the  hamlet  of  Oldford,  in  the 
parish,  are  the  East  London  waterworks.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  319/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools,  with  48 
children;  three  boarding-schools,  with  88  children;  five 
day-schools,  two  of  them  endowed,  with  109  children,  and 
three  unendowed,  with  42  children ;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  244  children. 

Bromley  is  adjacent  to  Bow.  Distilling  and  calico  print- 
ing are  carried  on,  and  man'y  of  the  inhabitants  are  much 
engaged  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent dockyards  in  Limehouse  and  Stepney  parishes.  The 
church  has  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture :    it  was 

Krobably  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  once  existing 
ere,  whose  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  121/.  \6g,  f)d. 
gross,  or  108/.  U.  lid  clear.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
620  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  4846.  The  living 
of  Bromley  is  a  donative,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 90/. 
The  parish  had,  in  1 833,  one  infant  school,  with  20  children ; 
an  endowed  day-school,  with  1 7  boys ;  two  national  schools, 
with  196  children  ;  one  other  day-school,  with  12  children ; 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  are  immediately  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  east  side.  The  parish  of  Stepney  comprehends 
an  area  of  2130  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  hamlets 
of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Mile-End  New  Town,  Poplar  Cha- 
pel (with  Blackwall),  and  Ratcliffe,  having  a  population  in 
all  of  67,872.  Limehouse  parish  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stepney,  and  comprises  280  acres,  with  a  population  of 
15,695.  These  two  parishes  comprehend  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  extending  northward  to  the  road 
to  Bow,  on  which  road  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  are  situated. 
Along  this  road,  and  along  the  Commercial  Road,  extending 
from  London  to  Limehouse,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
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streets'and  squares,  are  several  ranges  of  good  houses.  Step- 
ney church  is  a  spacioas  building  of  stone  and  flint,  proba- 
bly erected  in  the  14th  century.  A  new  church  was  erected 
in  the  parish  in  the  year  1 822.  There  is  at  Stepney  a  col- 
lege or  academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  among  the 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Along  the  Mile-End 
Road  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouses ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jews'  hospital,  Bancroft's  almshouses,  and 
those  oelonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  Limehouse  church 
is  one  of  the  fifty  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Poplar  chapel  is  a  neat  structure,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  East  India  Hospital, 
in  connection  with  this  chapel,  contains  a  dwelling  lor  a 
chaplain,  and  for  the  widows  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
Company's  service. 

These  two  parishes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  peo- 
ple, or  by  those  engaged  in  the  building  or  fitting  out  of 
vessels.  They  contain  the  East  India  Docks  and  tne  West 
India  Docks,  and  the  basin  at  the  junction  of  the  Regent's 
Canal  with  the  Thames.  There  are  ship-building  yards  and 
rope  walks,  also  manufactories  for  anchors  and  cnain  cables, 
saiUcloUi,  ships'  blocks,  &c.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  a 
cut  from  the  river  Lea  to  the  Thames  cross  this  parish.  A 
tramroad  leads  along  the  south  side  of  the  Commercial 
Road  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Whitechapel:  and  a 
railroad  is  to  run  from  London  to  Blackwall. 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1 1 90/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapelry  attached 
to  the  new  church,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/.  Poplar 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  632/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  limehouse  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
714/. 

The  parish  of  Stepney  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present :  those  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel ;  St.  John,  Wapping ;  St.  Mary,  Stratford-le- 
Bow;  Christchurcb,  Spitalfields;  St.  George's  in  the  East; 
St.  Ann's,  Limehouse ;  and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
have  been  formed  by  separation  from  it.  Had  the  parish 
retained  its  former  extent^  the  population  in  1831  woula  have 
been  250,000. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  parishes  contained,  in  1833,  three 
infant  schools,  seventy- three  day-schools,  and  sixteen  Sun- 
day-schools. Of  the  day-schools,  the  principal  are,  Bancroft's 
school,  in  which  100  boys  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed ;  the  Jew's  hospital,  for  the  employment  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  with  58  children ;  Stepney  proprietary 
school,  with  120  boys;  an  endowed  free-school  under  the 
management  of  the  Cooper's  company,  with  35  boys;  and 
several  national  or  other  charity  school's.  There  are  several 
dissenting  congregations. 

The  parishes  described  above,  ftom  Hackney  inclusive, 
are  in  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred,  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  new  metropolitan  parliamentary  bo- 
ruugn  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Vhuions  /or  Ecelesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — ^This 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  is  divided 
between  the  archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
City  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirteen  parishes  which  are  neculiars  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  one  parish  which  is  a  peculiar  of 
tho  bihliopric  of  London,  and  four  parishes  which  are  in  the 
pectuliur  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's), 
thtj  purinhwH  of  St.  James, Clerken well.  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
tUU'U,  and  St.  Mury,  Islington,  and  the  precincts  of  Port- 
|xHj|,  Hoxton,  Norton  Kol gate,  and  Goswcll-street,  constitute 
Oiit  tin  UtU-munwy  of  I^iulon.  The  rest  of  the  county  (with 
ih«  i*%i'i^yiuif}  of  twelve  parishes  which  are  in  the' peculiar 
)in>t>'Ut'\um  of  the  biMliop  of  London,  seven  which  are  in 
iiiM  Myiilifir  juri»«liction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
i',«iil  4,  t*u/\  tvko  which  are  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of 
(iMii  rti'iry)  u  inrludcid  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 
'Iht'  itnthit*'r  of  iiuriiih(;M  and  chapelries  in  the  county, 
w ),*  n  t%t  w'lurt  druw  up  his  account  of  the  diocese,  was  as 
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Since  Neweourt's  time  the  number  of  eeeleaiastiea]  dm 
sions  and  benefices  has  considerably  increased,  through  the 
subdivision  of  the  larger  parishes  near  London,  such  as  Step- 
ney.  Hackney,  Islington,  St.  Paneras,  and  St  Marylehone. 

The  connty  is,  in  eiri!  suits,  within  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  superior  courts  sitting  in  the  metropolis.  In 
criminal  cases  or  the  more  important  class  it  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  held  m  the  Old 
Bailey  in  London.  Sessions,  at  which  1  ighter  criminal  offences 
are  tried,  are  held  at  the  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell,  twelve 
times  in  the  year,  and  at  Guildhall,  for  the  city  of  London, 
eight  times  in  the  year.  Sessions  are  also  held  for  the  citj 
of^  West  minster.  The  city  is  under  the  police  jurisdictitm 
of  its  own  aldermen ;  other  parts  immediately  round 
London  have  police-offices,  with  stipendiary  magistrate-^ 
The  parts  more  distant  from  London  are  under  the  county 
magistrates. 

11)0  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  I^on- 
don.  Two  sheriffs  are  annually  chosen  by  the  Urery  of 
London  in  common  hall.  London  has  a  body  of  police  of 
its  own :  the  suburbs  are  watched  by  the  metropolitan 
police,  a  numerous  body  of  men  under  the  direction  of  two 
commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  parliament  are  returned  fhoro  Mid- 
dlesex, namely,  two  for  the  county,  four  fbr  the  city  f>f 
London,  two  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  two  each  fu- 
the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Mar}'lebone,  Fm^i^btirv. 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  borough  of  Mar}lcbijr)c 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Marylebone,  Sl 
Pancras,  and  Paddington ;  that  of  Finsbury,  various  parishrji 
and  liberties  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  Ossulston  hundre<l . 
and  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  liberties  of  the  To^cr 
and  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  period  of  authen- 
tic history  this  part  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  ri<»- 
mainsof  the  Trinobantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  tri- 
versed  by  Crosar  in  his  second  expedition  into  Britain  (hc. 
54),  after  his  successful  attempt  to  cross  the  Thames  ai 
Co  way  Stakes  near  Chertsey.  ,  [Britannia.]  It  fell  under 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  ti.is 
overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general  revolt  under  Boadicca. 
[BoADiCBA.]  Londinium  (London)  was  already  a  p\^ce  vf 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  island  the  county  was  r.- 
eluded  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis,  andcontaiiafi 
the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes  (according  to  somci. 
and  Sulloniacae.  Of  Londinium  [London]  nothing  neul 
here  be  said.  Pontes  has  been  variously  fixed,  at  Colnbro'  k 
and  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford  and  Siau;^-^ 
in  Middlesex.  SuUoniaco)  was  at  Brockley  Hill,  bet^e.^n 
Edgware  and  Elstree.  There  are,  or  were  till  lately,  tmi».r> 
of  Roman  camps  at  Stanroore,  in  the  fields  near  Islingtc.;. 
and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  where  Cspsar  crossed  li.e 
Thames.  The  Roman  Watling  Street  from  Londinium  r^\ 
through  SulloniacsB  to  Verulamium  (near  St.  Alban*s}.  Er- 
mine Street  ran  from  Londinium  northwai*d  by  Stoke  Nv  >^- 
ington  to  Enfield,  and  other  roads  led  from  Londinium  b\ 
Pontes  and  across  the  Thames  to  the  south-west  parts  .>r 
England,  and  across  the  Lea  into  Essex.  Of  this  fast  the 
fragment  of  a  stone  causeway  in  the  marshes  of  the  I^a,  be- 
tween Hackney  Wick  and  Old  Ford,  may  be  regarded  a^  a 
remain.  The  Thames  was  known  to  the  Romans  b%  tho 
names  Tamesis  and  Jamissa.  Tlie  Roman  names  of  the 
Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  Brent,  are  not  known. 

Beside  various  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Londiu;, 
others  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  count) 
At  Bentley  near  Stanmore  fifty  gold  coins  and  several  nf 
silver  and  copper  were  found,  together  with  two  rings  uiA 
a  bracelet,  all  of  gold.  Coins,  urns,  or  other  Roman  unti- 
quities  have  been  dug  up  at  Hampstead,  Shepperton,  and 
Turnham  Green  near  Brentford. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  is  genvr^^U 
considered  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eu^t 
Saxons;  but  we  think  this  may  be  questioned.  Sit  F. 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  among  the  Saxon  atatea  there 
were  more  than  seven  or  eight  which  were  properly  dl!»tin.'^t 
from  each  other,  although  the  weaker  were  commonly  htM 
.  in  subjection  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  ( ftf*:'^'y 
of  England  (Artglo'Siixon  iVnW),  in  the  Family  Ltbrtuy'} 
Of  these  petty  kingdoms  or  slates  we  consider  Middlesex  obe 
territory  of  the  Middle  Saxons)  to  have  been  one;  Rr  «v 
do  not  think  the  name  would  have  been  given  hiul  MiddU- 
sex  been,  according  to  the  common  opim'on,  only  a  fh^ntiev 
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district  of  the  Bast-Saxon  kingdom.  It  may  have  been 
governed  occasionally  by  the  kings  of  Etisex* — it  19  known 
that  these  at  least  possessed  many  extensive  rights  in 
the  city  of  London  ;  but  Bssex  was  itself  little  more 
than  a  dependency  of  Kent,  and  never  enjoyed  a  period  of 
political  independence.  It  favours  our  supposition  that 
Middlesex  was  not  a  mere  province  or  county  of  the  East 
Saxons,  to  find  that  in  the  division  of  England  under  Al- 
fred, while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
were  include  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory,  London 
and  the  reatof  Middlesex  wiare  placed  under  the  alderman 
of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Jii$6  and  Progress  ^f  the 
English  Commonwealth,  voL  u  pt-  i*«  pp-  U6,  402 ;  pt.  ii., 
pp.  cclxxxiii.,  occv.)  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  some 
early  authorities  make  Middlesex  a  part  of  the  Danelagh. 
(Sir  F.  Palgrave,  IbkL,  pt.  i.,  pp.  46,  672.) 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  auatained  witli 
the  Danes.  London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people. 
In  the  great  struggle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chief- 
tain Hastings  the  csitixens  bore  a  distinguished  part  In 
the  reign  of  Athelstan«  London  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  king.  In  aj).  1013  London  submitted  to  the 
Danes  under  Svein  or  Sweyne,  Ethelred  II.,  whom  they 
had  endeavoiued  to  support,  having  fled.  Ux  the  following 
year  the  citixens  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  recalled 
Ethelred.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  U.  Lronside,  London  was 
besieged  hy  the  Danish  king  Canute,  but  the  siegewas  raised, 
after  continuing  some  time,  on  the  approach  of  Edmund. 
A  battle  between  the  rival  princes  was  fought  the  same  year 
at  Brentford,  the  issue  of  which  enabled  Canute  to  resume 
the  siege  of  London,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute. 

London,  having  become,  under  the  later  Saxon  princes 
or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government,  was 
the  scene  of  many  events  which  belong  not  to  the  provincial 
but  to  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  a.d.  1 189,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richara  I.,  there  was  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Jews  by  the  populace  at  Westminster.  In  ad.  1 1 96 
a  great  tumult  arose  in  London,  headed  by  William 
^itz-Osbom,  surnamed  Longbeard.  In  a.d.  1212  London 
was  much  damaged  by  a  great  fire.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
John  the  citizens  took  the  side  of  freedom.  The  Great 
Charter  was  signed  by  that  king  close  upon  the  border  of 
the  county,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  against  the  king,  the  citizens  supported  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  however  ultimately 
shut  up  in  London,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom.  In  a.d.  1222  another  tumult  of  the  Lon- 
doners arose :  it  washowever  quelled,  the  ringleaders  executed 
or  otherwise  severely  punished,  and  the  city  severely  mulcted. 
In  A.D.  1232  another  great  fire  happened.  In  the  following 
years  many  struggles  were  maintained  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  Henry  III.  by  the  citusens,  who,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  ad.  1264,  eagerly  joined  the 
insurgent  batons.  They  burned  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  at  Isleworth,  and  a  summer-house  belonging  to  the 
king  at  Westminster.  On  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion, after  the  battle  of  Evesham  (ad.  1265),  the  citizens  were 
rompelled  to  purchase  exemption  from  theloss  of  their  privi- 
Ici^es  by  hea^  payments.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
this  insurrection  there  was  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
London.  In  the  year  1267  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
carl  of  Gloucester,  who  repelled  for  a  time  the  king's  army. 
He  was  however  obliged  to  submit. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  II.  the  city  was  first  threat- 
ened and  tlien  occupied  by  the  insurgent  barons,  a.d.  1 320. 
At  a  subsequent  stagQ  of  the  troubles,  a.d.  1322,  several  of  the 
supporters  of  the  king,  and  his  fiivourites,  the  two  Despen- 
cers,  were  put  to  death  by  the  populace.  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a  considerable  tumult  was  excited  on 
occasion  of  WicUffe  being  cited  before  a  synod  at  St. 
Paul's.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  earl-mar- 
shal, afterwards  well  known  as  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, supported  WicUffe,  while  the  citizens  supported  the 
bishop  of  London,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  threatened 
by  those  nobles.  This  tumult  had  almost  cost  the  city  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  led  to  the  removal  of  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  properly 
exerted  themselves  to  put  the  citizens  down. 

The  rising  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler,  a.d.  1381, 
belonf^s  to  the  history  of  England.  In  1387  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Arundel  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  assem- 


bled a  oonnderable  force  at  Homsey  Wood,  to  oblige  the 
king  to  put  away  his  followers.  In  ad.  1388  the  same  loids 
with  their  followers  assembled  a  force  and  marched  to 
London,  into  which,  after  some  hesitation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted. In  A.D.  1390  the  citizens  of  London,  having  offended 
the  king,  were  obliged  to  appease  him  by  a  gift  of  10,000/. 
to  prevent  much  heavier  consequences.  The  alienation 
produced  by  the  king's  oppressive  conduct  induced  the 
citizens  early  to  declare  for  his  rival  Henry  of  Bolingbrokc, 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  eai'ly  in  the  yeaf  1413,  several 
Wicliffites  were  seized  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  came  upon  them  with  an  armed  force.  Trea- 
sonable purposes  were  imputed  to  them,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  put  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  aj>. 
1450,  London  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  who 
committed  great  excesses,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle  was 
driven  out  by  the  citizens.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
was  held  at  London,  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
compromise  effected;  but  some  tumults  arising  between 
their  retinues,  suspicions  arose  again,  and  each  party  pre- 
pared for  war.  In  a.d.  1460  the  Yorkists  were  admitted 
ifito  the  city,  while  the  king's  troops  occupied  the  Tower, 
iQrom  which  they  fired  on  the  city.  The  citizens  however 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  the  same  year  the 
king  waa  brought  captive  to  London,  and  a  peace  was 
effected,  which  was  very  soon  broken.  The  queen  was  about 
to  re-enter  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Mardi 
obliged  ber  to  retire.  The  earl  was  declared  king  by  his  army, 
the  citizens,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  first  in  St.  John  s 
Fields,  Clerkenwell,  and  afterwards  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in 
London,  a.d.  146 1 .  He  assumed  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  year  1465  Henry  VL,  who  had  been  again  taken,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 

1470  he  was  released  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  During  the 
troubles  of  this  period,  a  band  of  plunderers  committed  great 
excesses,  but  were  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  leaders  immediately  hanged.   In 

1471  the  Yorkists  recovered  the  city,  and  Warwick  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  An  obelisk 
erected  on  the  spot  records  the  event. 

Edward,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Barnet,  marched 
to  London,  and,  after  parading  the  captive  Henry  through 
the  streets,  quitted  the  capital  to  engage  Margaret,  Hcnry*s 
queen,  at  Tewkesbury.  In  his  absence,  London  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Bastard  of  Fauconbridge,  who,  after  several 
repulses,  retired.  Henry  died  in  the  Tower  very  soon  after, 
and  Edward  died  at  Westminster,  a  d.  1 483.  The  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  the  core 
nation  of  Henry  VII.,  his  marriage,  and  the  coronation  of 
his  queen,  at  Westminster  (aj>.  1 483-87),  took  place  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Perkin  Warbeck  was 
set  in  the  stocks  in  London,  and,  about  a  year  after,  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  confined. 

London  was  the  scene  of  many  of  those  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  stained  the  memory  of  Henry  VIIL.  and  whicfi 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  In  Wyat's  rebellion  against 
Mary  (a.d.  1554),  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  rebels, 
who,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Southwark,  marched  to 
Kingston,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  marched  through 
Brentford  and  Tumham  Green  to  attack  London.  Wyat 
was  however  repulsed  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  followed ;  fifty 
of  Wyat's  followers  were  hanged  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Wyat  himself  was  beheaded  soon  after.  At  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  London  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  county  1000  more,  with  a  few  light 
horse  and  lancers.  The  city  also  furnished  twenty-nine 
ships  and  barks,  and  above  2000  men ;  and  the  merchant 
adventurers  ten  ships  of  war.  In  aj>.  1601  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
taken,  and,  with  many  of  his  supporters,  beheaded.  In  a.d. 
1605  the  well-known  gunpowder  plot  was  formed  and  de- 
tected. 

The  commencement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
was  marked  by  some  disturbances  at  London,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  passages  about  the  city  were  fortified, 
and  the  trained  bands  raised.  After  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  the  earl  of  Essex  returned  to  London ;  and  the  king 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Brentfordj  which«  after  a  sharp  aotion^ 
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he  captured.  On  this,  the  trained  bands  and  other  forces 
under  Essex  marched  to  Turnham  Green,  but  no  battle  was 
fou<;ht,  and  the  king  soon  quitted  the  county.  In  a.d. 
J  643  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with  South- 
wark  were  surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  extent, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  parliament,  about  four 
years  aAerward.  In  1 645  the  conferences  for  peace  at  Ux- 
bridge  were  held.  In  1648  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  put  down  until  after  some  bloodshed ; 
and  in  1649  Charles  1.  was  beheaded. 

In  1661,  after  the  Restoration,  London  was  again  made 
the  scene  of  tumult  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men  under 
Venner.  The  great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  and  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  are  events  well  known;  also  the  great 
agitation  of  the  metropolis  during  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot.  The  attempts  upon  the  city  charters  and 
the  severities  inflicted  upon  some  leading  citizens  in  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  IL  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the  year  1688  James  II.  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath ;  but  his  army,  partaking  of  the  national  feeling,  de- 
serted him.  In  a.d.  1710  London  was  much  agitated  by 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a 
camn  was  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  and  the  city  trained 
bands  and  county  militia  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march. 
In  1 780  London  was  the  scene  of  destructive  riots,  occa- 
sioned by  popular  hatred  to  Catholicism.  In  1815  there 
were  some  tumults  on  account  of  the  corn-laws,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  on  account  of  reform  in  parliament. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
county  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed  here.  {Beau- 
ties of  England  and  IVales  ;  Ordnance  Maps;  Conybeare 


and  Phillip*s  Outlines  qf  the  Geology  f\f  Englamd  and 
WaUs;  Parliamentary  ^pers,) 

Statistics. 

Population, — ^Middlesex,  as  containing  the  great  met  it)- 
polis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  of  England,  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surfkce  being  vastly  greater ;  the  popnlatiun 
of  the  other  part  of  the  county  not  included  in  the  metrx>- 
polis  is  not  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole.  As  an  agrieuhursl 
county  Middlesex  therefore  ranks  very  low,  being  the  42nd. 
or  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale.  Of  358,521  midet  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  1831,  only  12,51  6  wera 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  11,064  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery.  In  th» 
latter  number  is  not  included  that  numerous  class  of  work- 
men of  the  best  kind  in  all  descriptions  of  manuft^tureN 
who  are  employed  in  London  for  combining,  fitting,  and 
finishing  all  the  commodities  requisite  for  the  consumption 
and  vast  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Workmen  so  em- 
ployed are  classed  and  specified  in  the  detail  of  trades  and 
nandicrafts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  different  kmds. 
Independent  of  these,  the  manufactures  of  Middlesex  are 
not  of  importance.  More  than  5000  males  twenty  yean 
of  age  ana  upwards  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  at  Bethnal  Green  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  and  near 
Whitechapel  440  men  are  employed  in  sugar-reftnery.  At 
Limehouse,  sail-cloths  and  chain-cables  are  made ;  crape  and 
oiled  leather  at  Enfield ;  copper*works  exist  at  Uareficld, 
and  mustard-mills  at  Staines. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  populatiun. 
&c.  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 ; — 
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Edmonton  hundred     . 
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9 

82 
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Isloworth         „            • 

2,454 

2,871 

43 
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Totals  . 

180,493 

314,039 

14,413 

9882 

173.822 

130,335 

631,410 

726,920 

1,358.3301  359.I.-1 

The  population  of  Middlesex,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periods,  was  :— 

Males. 
1801  373.655 

ISM  434,633 

1821  533.573 

1831  631,410 

snowing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
540.201,  or  about  67  percent,  on  the  whole  population, 
oeing  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Expenses^  Crime,  ^. — ^Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of — 


Males. 
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Inereaae  per  cent. 

1801 

373.655 

444.474 
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1811 

434,633 

518,643 

953.276 

16*52 

1821 
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610,958 

1,144.531 
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1831 

631,410 

726.920 

1.358,330 
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1811       ..     502,967       » 
1821       ..     582.055       ,. 
1831       ..     681^67      „ 
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The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  tlie  > « -ir 
ending  March,  1838,  was  383.076/,;  and  assuming  that  thr 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  prognrv^i  n 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  give?  jn 
average  of  nearly  5tf.  for  each  inhabitant  This  la»t 
average  is  below  that  for  the  whole  of  England  ai.  I 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county- rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  2>5th  ^larrli. 
1833,  was  968.724/.  19^.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  tar.'Mu 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows :— 

On  land  .  .  £69,833  13#. 

Dwelling*housc8  •  823,248   16 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  57,352     2 

Manorial  proflta^  navigation,  &e.  18,290    9 

Total  £968,724  19 


Tlio  aronunt  esneiiiled  was — 

l''or  IhiTelicfof  Ihe  pout      .  .       £647.01.1     G» 

Id  suirsof  law,  removal  ofpaupers,  &r.       Ifl.'JIi   !5 
for  other  purpotei  .  .         336,959  18 

Total  money  e:tpendcd  l,0D3,B8S  19 
In  the  renims  made  up  for  subsequent  years  Iho  < 
.ii'vipiLuns  of  property  aaeesMd  are  nut  specilied.  In  the 
\.,irs  1S34,  1835,  lB3fi,  1837,  and  183B,  there  were  raised 
■.'.il,H'ial.  6*.,  754.66U/.  17*,  641,378;.  IS*,  (not  staled  in 
;:il.k-5  Uit  1837),  aod  573,106/.  respeciiTely;  and  the  expeii- 
'hwiie  of  eacb  year  wm  bs  follows: — 


Tolil  nwiiBy  npudsd     mW17      ;49.3«(l     7    «I>J^U      U3,7»    t^.lM 

The  saving  effected  on  the  sum  expended  in  I83B,  as 
i-i>m]>:ired  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
'2'\7a7l.  lit.,  or  about  311  per  cent.;  and  the  saving 
I'll'i'i'tcd  on  the  aura  expended  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
\:fi.^-^c,l„  or  rather  more  than  34  percent  as  compared 
Hiih  Ihe  expenditure  in  1834. 

Tliu  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Middlesex,  as  as- 
rnuincd  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4ih  Wm.  IV., 
iliiip.  80.  was  7  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
i'li,ii^u  was  158.  The  annual  income  arisingfVom  tolls  and 
composilions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 


tutal  number  of  commillnU  in  cnch  of  the  same 
was  Kll',  1701,  and  m;7  ruspL'clivi'ly, 

IBM.         laas. 
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^Tanual  labour 

TL'nra  labour  and  carriage  ofmbterialB 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 

Land  purchased  .  ', 

IJnmages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

Tradesmen's  bills 


14,169  19 

12,741  n 

36,207  13 
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clerk,  and  surveyor  4,030  17    D 


IXMs  paid  off       , 

Incidental  expenses  ■  . 

Estimated  value  of  statnle  duty  par- 


Total  expenditure  £101,498   13     0 

le  rounty  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
relief  of  the  poor,  tras  69,373/-  I8t.,  disbursed  as  fol- 


Brirlgcs,  building,  repairs,  &&  2,831  I 

G;tj1s.liouses  of  correcUon,&c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c-  .  23,819 
Sliiic-hallsand  courts  of  juslice.building, 
repairing,  &c                             .  1,943 


Cli-rk  of  the  peace  ,  ," 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Vugrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Oiualublcs,  high  aud  special         . 


2.740     3     0 
Total  expenditure  69,373  IS    0 

he  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
111!  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1S27,  and 
1,  were  respectively  16,692,  19,883,  and  24,965;  making 
nvcragu  of  2387  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  2840 
ho  second  period,  and  of  3566  in  tbe  third  period.  The 
iiticrs  of  persons  tried  at  qiinncr-sessians  in  each  of  the 
rs  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
e  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  202,  224,  and  1180 
locuvfely.  Amnne  the  persons  charged  with  offences, 
rt'  were  committed  for — 


Misdemeanors 
i'.  C  No,  937. 


1094 


The  number  convicted  nas        293 

Ai-quitted         ,  .  109 

I>is[:harged  by  proclamation    1305 

In  1833  there  were  3488  persons  charged  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Middlesex.  Of  these  329  were 
charged  with  ofTences  against  the  person.  204  of  which  were 
common  assaults;  ISO  were  charged  with  offences  ajrainst 
properly  committed  with  violence,  and  2740  with  otTences 
against  properly  committed  without  violence.  Of  ilie  re- 
maining number  4  were  charped  with  arson;  143  with  for- 
gery, and  with  uttering  counterfeit  coin;  11  with  perjury, 
27  for  riot,  and  84  fbr  various  other  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  35"9  were  convicted, 
625  were  acquitted,  29  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill  was 
found  against  246.  and  10  were  found  insane.  Of  those 
convicted,  4  were  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  of  whom  was 
executed;  the  sentences  against  them  being  commuted  to 
tportation  for  various  perioils :  of  the  remaining  ofTend- 
12  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  fifteen  years.  86  for 

.  and  707  for  seven  years.  Sentence  of  irapristinmenl 
for  3  years,  or  above  2  years,  was  passed  on  3 ;  70  were 
imprisoned  for  2  years,  or  above  1  year;  193  for  I  year,  or 
above  6  months;  and  1365  fur  6  months  or  under:  126 
ere  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  2(J63  wera 
i^es  and  82.^  females;  919  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
918  could  read  and  write  imperfeclly,  682  could  read  and 
write  well.  7  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  ihc  de- 
gree of  instruction  of  the  remaining  62  could  not  be  ascer- 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  veto  for  the  county 
members,  and  registered,  in  1837,  was  12.S17.  Of  these, 
9485  were  freeholders,  1065  leaseholders,  97S  copyholders. 
and  1292  occupying  tenants,  being  one  in  106  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  28  of  the  mole  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  Uken  in  1831.  The  number  of 
electors  that  voted  at  that  election  was  9214,  viz.  6739  free- 
holders,  730  copjholders,  809  leosehoiders,  aud  336  occu- 
pying tenants. 

This  (  .       -  .      . 

depositor 
ber,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  w 


Dopo-  Dcpo-  !>«[>»- 

■ilun.  Dei-oiLO.  riU,n.  ri»ro«it^  llturt.  DrlHuill. 

N»l  Muwiding  £»     43.134  iSJoaoB  <7,soO  je'.tm;i63  K.TW  *'a31.(B4 

Ml     19H9S  Bi;ij-ii3  2i,ffi>7  66j,ioi  a^,,^;s  jUsuea 

Z         150      a5u2     aoii;;;    a.'caJ     3:;a:Bi8    I;hu     aT^.tw 

„  iOO         l.Kl        114.-JSI>       I3ie       Sii-jH      1.3^><        ICC,t«3 

Abora      .son  £U1        43,-,!/}        179        44,'Ai4        i;;i        4b,mi 

75495    £,014,173    aiJMl  S,IM3C!0    91.3;9   2.tii.iS0 

Education. — The  fcUovring  is  an  abstract  taken  from  the 
Education  Returns  laid  liefuro  parliament  in  1833  :— 

Schimli.   Schulub    ToUI. 

Infant  schools  .  .  .109 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males  .  .  3,065 

Females       .  ,  2,441 

Sex  not  specified      ,  3,226 

Daily  schools  .  .  .2,152 

Numberof  children  at  such  schools; 
es  from  4  to  1 4  years  r — 

Males  .  .  49.!iyi 

Females       .  .  34,446 

Sex  not  specified      .  8,051 

92,488 

Schools       .  .  2,2fil  ■ 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .  .  .  „„  101.220 
Vol.  XV.— 2  D 
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BuncUy-schools       .  •  •     Z%9 

Numbar  of  children  at  such  tchooU ; 
ages  from  5  to  15  yean : — 

Males  •  S3,440 

Females  .  23,225 

Sex  Dol  qweiftad  5,456 

52,121 

If  we  aaaome  thai  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
8  andS15  yean  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  whole  population  since  1821,  and  thai  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  mcreMed  from  1831  to  1833  in  the  same  ratio 
as  during  the  ten  yean  preceding  1B31,  we  find  that  the 
namber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  residing  in 
Middlesex  in  1833  was  469,563.  Only  two  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist, 
wherefore  it  may  be  said  that  all  Sunday-school  children 
in  this  county  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produeed,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Seventy-flYe  schools,  containing  1 1 ,529  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returncfl  from 
▼arious  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  tberelbre  known  to 
ha?e  been  thus  far  created.  At  a  lew  of  the  schools  there 
are  some  scholan  twenty  yean  of  age.  Making  allowance 
therefore  for  these  two  causes,  for  uncertainty,  it  appears 
that  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  children  between  the 
of  2  and  15  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 

Mainienance  qf  SehooU. 


DtMf1p<<oa«r 


DaJv  9chuob 
Bttoda)  SchuuU 


Totdl. 


I 

3 


Imn. 


ScU*. 


311 


8(.hU. 


Ur*. 


ScitU. 


2,«10<  SI  eo3  47 
IM  :*^^.9l7,  17<IS  43,745j  115 
290  46,8;d     — 


W.107| 


;i.4w| 


1777 


44.Stt|     1»    05.471 


4.99J 
I5.5M 


7,  containing      577 

103  •  9,170 

150  • '         87,689 


The  aahoola  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements, 

Infant  schools 
Daily  schools 
Sunday-schoob 

The  schools  established  sinee  ISIS 

SehoUr*. 

Infknt  and  other  daily  schools  1,719,  containing  67,158 
Sunday-schools         •  .  219  37,484 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boarding-schools  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  daily  schoob  given  above.  No 
school  in  this  county  appean  to  be  conAiwd  to  the  children 
of  parents  of  the  Established  Churoh,  or  of  any  other  reli- 
gious denomination,  such  exclusion  being  duiclaimed  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
dissenters,  with  whom  an  here  included  We»leyaD  Metho- 
dists, Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  Lending  libnnes  of 
books  are  attached  to  164  schools  in  Middlesex. 

MIDDLRTON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  dnmatist  in 
the  reigns  of  Eliiabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  the  events 
of  whose  life  are  even  less  known  than  those  of  most  of  his 
con  tern  ponries:  indeed  not  a  single  circumstance  is  ro- 
curded  respecting  him  by  a  writer  of  his  own  time ;  and 
except! ns  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  chronologer  to  the 
city  of  London  in  1620,  mentioned  by  Oldys  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  Lan^baine,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  bio- 
graphy.    He  IS  supposed  bv  Malone  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  bv  Middletou  are  very  numerous, 
three  of  them,  'A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,'  the  *  Mayor  of 
Quecnbofough,*and  the  *  Roaring  GirU*  ere  in  Dodsley*s  Col- 
lection, and  the  rest  can  only  be  pcocnred  separately.  The 
*  Roaring  Girl*  is  extremely  valuable,  as  giving  a  picture 
of  London  mannen  in  the  author's  time;  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  much  of  the  slang  which  we  find  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's '  Beggar*s  Bush,*  and  the  heroine  is  a  real 
character,  the  notorious  MoU  CutpurM,  who  was  introduced 
by  Nat.  Field,  a  contemporary  dramatist,  in  hts  pit<o. 
'  Amends  for  Ladies.'  A  play  of  Middlcton*s.  called  *The 
Witch,'  has  gained  celebrity  from  the  cucumstanco  that 
S!«akftpere  ii  MippiMM<d  by  Hime  to  haw  UnTwwed  from  it 
hts  incantation*  in  *  Marl»cth.'  Besides  the  numerous  pic'cfs 
bv  himself  alone,  MiddWton  aNusti^d  Rowley  m  *  The 
CbaageUiiK.*  *Tbe  SpanMh  Gips>.'  and  *Tbe  Fair  Ouarrc>1/ 
mU  bolb  him  and  Maningor  in  *Tbe  Old  Law ;  be  abo 


joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson  in  tlw  eonpodtiMi  oi  *TW 
Widow.*  which  b  printed  in  Dodsley. 

Middleion  does  not  hold  the  lint  nnk  amontUw  drmis.. 
tisU  of  hb  day.  Hb  two  best  known  plays, '  A  Mad  Wur  1, 
my  Maaten,*  and  the  «  Roaring  Girl,'  are  chblly  marked  :  . 
a  bustling  varietv  of  pbt,  a  soeeeaskm  of  incidents  somcv .  .t 
extravagant,  and  a  mmilbrity  with  low  hh»  He  vaa  b-:  v- 
ever  valued  by  hb  eontemponriesias  b  nroved  by  his  br.i  ^ 
chosen  to  assist  sueh  men  as  Jonson  ana  Maasinger. 

MIDDLETON,  81R  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  eon  -f 
Richard  Middleton,  Bsq.,  who  waa  governor  of  l>eL't  ^. 
Castle,  in  Denbighshire,  daring  the  reigns  of  XdwAid  \  i , 
Mary,  and  Eliiabeth.  The  name  was  variously  speh  .-. 
those  times,  Mydelton,  Myddleton,  or  Midleum.  Tlie  o..> 
of  Hugh  Middleton's  birth  b  unknown,  and  nothing  t  .- 
been  recorded  of  the  course  of  hb  life  previous  to  hu  gTi  ^ 
undertaking  of  forming  the  New  River  and  bringing  a  t. 
London,  except  that  he  was  a  goldsmith  in  London,  s«.: 
had  realised  a  very  large  property  by  the  working  of  sa . 
copper-mines  in  Wales;  and  the  decisive  boldoese  v  . 
which  he  engaged  in  so  vast  and  difficult  an  enierprue  •  ^ 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  the  condudrng  uf  ...» 
own  mining  specubtionsMquired  that  pnctical  knowK^v- 
of  levelling.  Graining,  embanking,  and  all  the  divert. :«  <  i 
skill  and  fertility  of  resources  necessary  fi>r  the  managetDvnt 
of  such  a  work.    [Mini  zf  g] 

Tovrards  the  btter  end  of  the  reign  of  RUaabeih.  ti  - 
metropolb  of  Eni^land  being  very  inadequauly  su^p^- . 
aith  water,  the  citiiens  of  London  obtained  an  act  of  p«rL  at 
ment  which  gave  tbem  the  legul  authority  to  bring  w«ur 
from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire.     Fur  a  <.•  .- 
sideraUe  time  however  nothing  waa  done^  till,  on  the  ••■« 
of  March,  1606,  Hugh  Middleton,  *  citiaen  and  goldsmiti^ 
offered  to  bring  to  London  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  «^-r 
at  hb  own  cost.    Hb  offer  was  accepted;  the  ritiassu  a*.. 
over  to  him  oil  the  powcn  and  privileges  eonieiiwd  L>  tu. 
act;  and  four  )ear«  were  allowed  to  complete  the  w^ju 
Having  made  the  neccs&ary  surveys  and  prepanfsms.  xx«  i 
filed  on  the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  anringa,  near  W  u^ 
in  Hertfordshire,  as  the  sources  out  of  wnioh  hbNew  Krtt 
was  to  be  formed,  on  the  90th  of  April.  16M.  he  c&e. 
menced  a  work  which,  considering  the  imperfect  mf  hsrir^ 
resources  of  that  age^  may  justly  be  regarded  aa  sUipe&»i^^ 
The  distance  from  London  bv  the  road  b  abosu  tw«.i*. 
miles,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  river  b  thirty-eovwa  a. .  « 
The  ground  throuf^h  which  it  was  to  be  brought  praaex.* 
much  difficulty  f^iom  its  diversity  of  bottom  aa  well  ss   . 
level    In  some  places  it  was  necessary  to  cat  a  cba 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep;  in  others,  to  conduct  the  »tf  i*. 
over  valleys  in  troughs  on  wooden  suwports  upwar-ii 
twenty  feet  high ;  and  a  vast  number  of  bnd|ces  wrrv  u   • 
oon:structod  for  the  accommodation  of  those  tnroogh  e :  -^ 
grounds  the  stream  was  carried.  These  difficultie*.  Us:- 
with  othere  ansing  from  the  opposition  of  intervstc  ! 
influential  persons,  rendered  it  impossible  to  cumpW:- 
work  in  the  stipulated  four  vcars,  and  Middleton  appi         i 
an  extension  of  the  time,  which  was  granted.     Su^o  £. 
wards  however  he  found  that  bis  large  property  was  ru*  ■ 
exhausted.    He  applied  to  hb  fellow-citbeiu  Ibr  as»£«*j.  f 
but  he  applied  in  vain.     He  then  solicited  the  kin;.  Js:.  > 
L,  who,  oil  the  2nd  of  May,  1612,  entered  into  a  n.ff  • 
with  Middleton,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  half  tl.<- 
penae,  past  and  future,  on  condition  of  being  cntitW^I  t> ; 
the  property.    The  work  was  now  pushed  forward  w  th 
creased  vigour,  and  on  the  :S9th  of  September,  t(  !  V  f 
yean  ana  five  months  from  the  oommencement    T  u 
undertaking,  and  tlie  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Mid  !U  - 
Hugh's  brother,  was  elected  lord*ma)or  for  tbe  rn*^   : 
year,  the  stream  was  admitted  iuto  the  rBser%'oir  px^ra:    . 
for  it  at  Sadler's  Wells,  near  Pentonville.  In  the '  Bic^ra,    & 
Britannica  *  an  interesting  account  b  given  of  tbe  erreoi     • 
on  this  occasion,  which  a  as  attended  by  the  kird-Mayxe  i    a 
in  ottee,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder,  and  many  of  tbr  pr    ■ 
ripol  citixens.    The  whole  expense  of  the  «vck  wwa  *x    .' 
500,000/.    Middleton  was  knighted  soon  sfterwardK  >'ttt    r 
eighteen  yean  after  tbe  eomplction  of  hie  undettak^  j  c« 
dividend  was  returned,  and  in  tbe  nineteenth  year  ihe  ^-«. 
dividend  onlv  amounted  to  \lL  1 9s.  IdL  on  sarli  •bosv 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  waa  ct)m|)elM  to  sell  ht^  liwirr  ^  • 
to  siipiMirt  hua^elf  by  the  pr^ifc^sion  of  what  ts  now  ra 
a  ruil  eii^iiieer.    On  the  llUh  of  Octolwr.    16'i'i,  ))««.• 
created  a  baiunvt  for  the  foliowinf;  reaaons  (tbe  ki:>fe   • 
special  woireut  kindly  oxousuig  him  from  the  jMT«eL.t  .  • 
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the  usual  fine  of  1095/.) :— '  I.  For  bringing  to  the  city  of 
London  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  difficulty  a  new 
cut  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  inestima- 
ble preservation  thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and 
spacious  quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  out  of  the  boweUes  of  Uie  sea ;  and  with  banks  and 
pyles  and  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  moun- 
tains, fortifying  the  same  against  the  vblence  and  fury  of 
the  waves.  3.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fbrtunate  and  prosper- 
ous skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  chatge,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  fh>m  whence  he 
hath  extracted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined 
in  the  Tower  of  London  for  current  money  of  Bogland. 
W.  Camden,  Clarenceux,  November  1,  1622/  {Harleian 
Misc.)  On  the  18th  of  November,  1636,  Charles  I.  re- 
granted  to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  James's  shares 
for  an  annual  rent  of  500/.  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  ramily  in  very 
indifferent  circumstances. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  clear  and  very 
copious ;  but,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  supply  having 
been  fbund  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increased 
population,  the  New  River  Company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lea  River  to  take  a 
]X)rtion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware,  which  was  conveyed  at  first 
through  pipes,  but  some  jears  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  openmg  made  of  six  feet  by  two,  which 
is  called  the  Marble  Gauge.  The  Amwell  spring  now  runs 
into  the  Lea  River,  and  has  done  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years ;  but  an  ample  supplv  having  been  obtained  firom 
the  Lea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  New  River  Company  made 
no  objection  to  the  Amwell  spring  being  turned  from  its 
original  course ;  the  time  however  ^hen  it  was  done  is  not 
certainly  known. 

The  fall  of  the  New  River  is  three  ftot  per  mile*  which 
gives  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
width  is  about  21  feet,  and  the  average  depth  about  four 
feet  in  the  centre ;  so  that,  taking  it  at  half  tne  depth,  there 
is  a  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  flowing  to  London  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Sluice,  near  Highbury, 
the  river  is  dammed  back  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches,  at 
Enfield  to  two  feet  four  inches,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  similar  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
current.  This  has  been  done  because  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lea  complained  that  the  New  River  Company,  by 
enlarging  the  bridges  and  taking  off  the  bends  of  the  river 
to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  London,  took  more  water  than 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  They  could  take  one-third 
more  if  they  had  the  right ;  but  not  having  enough,  thev 
have  erected  a  steam-engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  whicfi 
pumps  up  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  pouring 
it  directly  into  the  main-pipe.  To  get  rid  of  the  engine  at 
Broken  Wharf  the  New  River  Company  have  tried,  but 
hitherto,  we  believe,  in  vain,  to  get  an  act  of  pariiament 
granting  the  right  to  take  an  adaitional  supply  fh>m  the 
Lea  at  Tottenham,  and  with  that  view  have  purchased  Tot- 
tenham mill,  together  with  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  they 
could  convert  into  a  reservoir. 

The  New  River,  especially  in  winter,  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered dirty  by  drainage  firom  the  land  and  villages  along 
:ts  course,  and  the  company  have  been  at  great  expense  to 

Eurify  the  water  befi>re  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
rondon.  For  this  purpose  two  settling  reservoirs  were 
formed  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  Company's  engineer.  The  water  covers  an 
area  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in 
some  places,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  average.  A  part  or 
*  he  whole  of  the  New  River  can  be  turned  into  the  upper 
leservoir,  where  it  settles,  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  poured  into  the  lower  reservoir,  where  another 
settlement  takes  place,  and  the  water  is  then  turned  again 
into  the  channel  of  the  New  River.  Bathing  in  the  New 
River  is  now  entirely  prohibited ;  and  men  called  walks- 
men  mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven 
miles  from  each  other,  where  the  weeds  are  taken  out 

The  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  stated  by  themselves 
to  be  1,038,426/.,  divided  into  72  shares,  or  1 4,426/.  per  share. 
We  subjoin  a  short  table  founded  upon  a  *  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,'  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  August,  1834 ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
New  River  furnishes  almost  as  much  as  the  other  seven 
eompanioi  tinited«  tupplying  70,149  hoases  (including  large 


manufiietories,  breweries,  &c.)  with  16,905,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  average  rate  of  241  gallons  per  day  to 
each  house,  at  an  average  charge  of  less  than  \d,  per  day. 

Cliarfe  yearly 

GaUoasdttily     ToU1«m1Iom     t»Mchbouae. 

Honaoi.    to  each  bouse.        per  day.  £    S*  dL 

New  River     •  70,145  241  16,905,000  1     6  6 

Chelsea     •     .  13,892  168  2,334,000  1   13  3 

Grand  Junction  8,780  350  3,073,000  2    8  6 

West  Middlesex  16,000  185  3,960,000  2  16  10 

East  London.  46,421  120  5,571,000  12  9 

South  London  12,046  100  1,204,000  0  15  0 

Lambeth  .     .  16,682  124  2,069,000  0  17  0 

Southwark     .  7,100  156  1,108,000  113- 


191,066  35,224,000 

(Stow*8  Survey  qfike  City  qf  London:  Biographia  Bri- 
tanniea;  Nelson*s  History  qf  Islington;  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,  1834.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONYBRS,  bom  August  2nd  or  De- 
cember 27th,  1683,  was  the  son  of  William  Mi-^dleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Car  abridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  f  hosen  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1702,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  deacon.  In  1 706  he  was  elected  a 
fbllowof  Trinity  College;  and  in  1708,  joined  iiith  other 
fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  the  hishop  (Y  Ely,  as 
the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  the  master. 
Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  this  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 

Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  eift  of 
his  wife,  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  inauced 
him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

When  George  I.  visited  the  university  of  Cunbridge  in 
1717,  Middleton,  with  several  others,  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinity;  but  Bentley,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divi 
nity,  remsed  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  broad  piece  which  was 
the  antient  and  customary  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
be  restored  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  an  illegal 
demand.  Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court ;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  degrees  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  October  17,  1718. 
[BxNTLBT.]  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  bv  the  crown  to  inquire  inta  the  state  of 
the  university;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
fViends,  accordingly  published  '  A  full  and  impartial  Account 
of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  *  was  the  first 
published  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Englisli 
language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feeling  which 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the 
pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein 
of  scholarship,  which  enliven  the  whole  tract.'  (Li/e  of 
Bentley^  p.  388.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published '  A  Second 
Part  of  the  fbll  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pro- 
oeedings,  &e.,'  and  also  '  A  true  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  oppres- 
sive Government  of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley,  late  D.D.' 
In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  declared  '  that  the 
fallows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proper  court  in  England  which  would  receive  their  com- 
plaints ;'  and  Bentley  perceiving  that  his  advenaty  had 
been  guilty  of  an  expression  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of  justiee  in  the  king- 
dom, brought  an  aotion  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Kinn 
Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Aa 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentenee,  and 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  by  Middleton's  begging  par- 
don of  Bentley  and  consenting  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  action,  which  must  have  been  considerable,  stnoe  tha 
share  of  the  espenses  of  the  pioseention  not  allowed  by  Um 
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master  of  tbe  court,  and  pai<l  by  Trinily  College,  amounted 
to  l.'^O/. 

While  this  matter  was  ponding,  Bentley  published  Pro- 
posals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a 
specimen  of  the  intended  work.  The  proposals  and  speci- 
men wore  drawn  up  by  candle-light  one  evening,  according 
to  Bentley*s  own  confession ;  and  the  whole  sheet  bore 
marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his 
great  enemy  had  afforded  him,  and  accordingly  nublished 
a  severe  critique  upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Remarks, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  pub- 
lished by  R.  Bentley  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,* and  followed  up  his  attack  by  *  Some  further  Re- 
marks '  a  few  weeks  aAerwards.  Although  Middleton  pro- 
fessed* in  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  that  *  his 
remarks  were  not  drawn  from  him  by  personal  spleen  or 
envy  to  the  author  of  the  Proposals,  but  by  a  serious  con- 
viction that  he  had  neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much 
more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  ftt)m  it,'  he 
nevertheless  condescended  to  the  lowest  abuse  against  his 
antagonist ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  liardly  a  match  for  the  master  of  Trinity. 

As  Middleton  had  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble 
by  his  lecent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  the  university,  re- 
garding him  as  a  sufferer  in  a  public  cause,  resolved  to 
bestow  tome  public  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly established  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian,  to 
which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  after  his  election,  he 
published  a  plan  for  arranging  the  university  library,  which 
was  entitled  '  Bibliothecse  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinando)  Me- 
thodus  quoedam,'  1 723 ;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the 
vice-chancellor  he  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  for  which  he  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50/. 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in  1724. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  renewed  his  suit  against 
Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four  guineas,  who  at  length 
paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  *  De  Medicorum  apud  veteres  Ro- 
manes degentium  Cunditione  Disscrtatio ;  qua  &c.  servilem 
aique  ignobilem  eam  fuisse  ostenditur ;'  which  was  consi- 
dered an  insult  upon  the  whole  medical  profession.  Several 
pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to  it,  to  which  Middle- 
ton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  *  Letter  from 
Rome,*  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  *  the  religion  of 
the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
ancestors/  and  that  in  particular  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
drcsnes  of  the  priests,  &c.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  re- 
reived  with  the  greatest  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  the  author  s  life-time ;  but  the  free 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Cutholic  church  gave  offence  to  many  divines  of  his  own 
ci>mmunton,  who  suspected  and  maintained  that  the  author 
had  as  little  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  as  for 
thuHo  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  suspicion  was 
couHrmed  by  his  next  publication  in  1731,  which  was  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  containing  some  remarks  on  Wa- 
turland's  reply  to  TindaFs  attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in 
a  work  written  by  the  latter,  which  was  entitled  '  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.'  This  letter,  which  was  first 
published  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  be  written 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  clergy. 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rocliester,  replied  to  it ;  and  so  strong 
was  tlie  feeling  against  Middleton,  that  he  was  nearly 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly  degraded  from  his  office 
of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to  make  an 
explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published,  in  1732, '  Some  Remarks  on  a  Reply 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the 
Author's  Sentiments  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  fully  and  clearly  explained,*  in  which  he  expressly 
asserto<l  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  attacking  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
It  must  however  bo  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give 
joat  cauio  of  offvucc  i  and  tlicre  is  abundance  vf  evidence 


in  his  writings  to  prove  that  he  regarded  Chriitianjty  m 
scarcely  any  other  light  than  a  republication  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  endeavoured,  like  a  certain  class  of  modern 
divines  in  Germany,  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  ever>iLin^ 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  He 
expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions  in  tlie 
four  evangelists,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  {Refiectiitns 
on  the  Variaiions  found  in  the  four  EvangelUts) ;  he  ar- 
oused Matthew  'of  wilfully  suppressing  or  negligently 
omitting  three  successive  descents  from  father  to  son  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel*  ifVorks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  4to.  ed.); 
he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  mistaken  in 
their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to  Christ  {H'ork*, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  69);  he  considered  the  'story  of  the  fall  of  man 
as  a  fable  or  allegory*  {Worki^  vol.  ii.,  p.  131);  and  «itb 
respect  to  the  prophecy  given  at  the  fall,  that  tbe  seed  J 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  be  did  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  in  another  part  of  his  works  (vol.  iii.,  p.  1  h.t^ 
'  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  with  mau) 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at,  and  many  incredi- 
bilities which  faith  must  digest,  before  they  can  admit  the 
authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the  evidenoe  of  tbiji  hi^ 
torical  narration.'  Such  being  the  opinions  of  Middletun 
(and  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  flrom  his  works),  it  cannot  excite  surpn^o 
that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  brethren  « uh 
suspicion,  and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithstanding  Ins 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  va« 
appointed  to  the  professonhip  of  natural  history,  which  LaiI 
been  recently  founded  by  Dr.Woodward,  which  appuintmcnt 
he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon  after  married  again.  In  tLc 
following  year  he  published  '  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Ensland,'  showing  that  it  «^ 
first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  Willum 
Coxton  at  Westminster,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup|M>sid. 
by  a  foreign  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  li\ 
subscription  his  most  celebrated  work,  *  Hie  History  of  ilic 
Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,'  Lend.,  2  vols.  4  to.  There  vitn* 
3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the  profits  arisinK  fiv.u 
its  sale  were  so  considerable,  as  to  enable  Middleton  f» 
purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersham,  six  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  remauidi  r 
of  his  life.  Middleton's  '  Life  of  Cicero*  is  written,  like  •  . 
his  other  works,  in  a  pleasing  and  peropicuous  style :  but 
the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in  favour  of  his  hero  has  fre- 
quently led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  very  que>ti.:. 
able  actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent,  perhaps  not  inu  ;.- 
tionally,  those  events  wliich  did  not  reflect  credit  on  ihi* 
character  of  his  favourite.  [Cicero,  p.  158.]  Dr.  Pair,  lu 
a  preface  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  *  1  ^ 
Statu,'  asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  'Life  of  Qcero/  bor- 
rowed very  largely  from  a  work  of  Bellendenus  on  t\ 
character,  literary  merits,  and  philoeophical  opinion9  <>' 
Cicero,  which  is  entitled  'DeTribusLuminibusRomanorum.* 

Two  yean  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  tran^a:i>-: 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Ciceru.  «.'r. 
the  Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  oi - 
fended  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  against  the  objecti*  u^ 
of  Tunstall,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  oom]Hi»*t;<M 
of  some  sophist.  The  arguments  of  Middleton  were  ci«ui- 
bated  by  Markland  in  his  '  Remarks  on  the  £pi>tk'»  t>f 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  a  letter  i^  a 
friend.'    [Markland.] 

In  1745  he  published  'Germane  qusodam  AntiquilaL^ 
erudite  Monumenta,'  &c.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  ui' 
the  various  specimens  of  antient  art  which  he  had  collei  u^i 
during  his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  yean  afterwanU  Uv 
published  his '  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,'  in  w  hi«  h  ho 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled  ti? 
by  the  people ;  and  in  the  same  vear  he  published  *  A  n 
Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  desisrned  hereatN  - 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powen  which 
are  sunposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Chui .  u 
from  the  earliest  ages,'  which  was  followed  in  1749  b>  *  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,'  &e»  This  w<Tk 
^ave  even  more  offence  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  Water Und  . 
It  was  attacked  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  Chapman,  ai  li 
was  generally  condemned  by  the  dergr  as  tenaing  to  «Ii  • 
stray  the  authority  of  miracle  in  general  Middleton  bt-w  • 
ever  disclaimed  all  such  intention ;  and  it  must  bo  alluv^ « .1. 
that  whatever  may  have  been  his  private  opiiiioos»  he  dv^^ 
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not  in  this  work  advance  anything  which  could  fairly  be 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion ;  perhaps 
the  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  the  *  Free  Inquiry'  vas  to  place  the  divines  of  his 
own  church  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying 
the  authority  of  the  fothers  altogether,  or  else  of  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  maintains  to  be  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early  fothers.  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 
[Gibbon.] 

In  1750  Middleton  published  '  An  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  {Vr,  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning 
the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely  from  single  and 
separate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  applied,  independently  of 
each  other  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  aud  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument 
that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  were  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and 
that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time 
of  the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  Malachi. 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  on  the  28thof  July,  1750. 
He  accepted,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  small  living  from 
Sir  John  Frederick.  His  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  the  canons  of  the  church  on  that  occasion 
was  represented  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  works  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  '  Life 
of  Cicero,'  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  4to.  1752,  and  subsequently  in  five  volumes, 
8vo.  Several  treatises  appeared  in  this  collection  which 
had  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the  most  important 
are ' — '  A  Preface  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  the  Free  Inquiry ;'  '  Some  cursory 
Reflections  on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened 
at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul ;'  '  Reflections  on  the 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  which  are  found  among  the 
Four  Evangelists;'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues;' 
'  Some  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Antients  con- 
cerning St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Heretic ;' 
and  '  An  Essav  on  the  Allegorical  and  Litteral  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  Man.* 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW.  D.D.,  the  first 
English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  born  at  that  village  on  the  26th  of  January,  1 769. 
In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honours,  in  Jan., 
1 792.  In  the  following  March  be  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire 
Here  he  edited  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  '  Country 
Spectator,'  which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven 
monthit,  and  most  of  the  papers  in  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Middleton  himself.  In  1794  he  became  tutor  to  the 
two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  removed,  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  in 
1799,  having  aheady,  in  1795,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Prety- 
raan  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1797  bs  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Esq.,  of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only 
brought  him  a  great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but 
also  assisted  him  in  his  literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all 
his  manuscripts  for  the  press.  In  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  *  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,'  which  he  published  in  1808, 
with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he 
look  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his 
living;  at  Tansor,  where  ho  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  people. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  ana  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectorv  of  Rot- 


tenham,  in  Hertfordshire.  Ho  fixea  nis  residence  at  St 
Pancras,  and  made  tho  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  other  distinguished  individuals. 

About  this  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enabling 
the  crown  to  constitute  a  bishopric  in  India.    Calcutta  was 
forthwith  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  and  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  of  May,  1814.    After  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting 
his  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  India, 
and  after  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Middleton  sailed  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
on  the  28th  of  November,  after  a  voyage  which  he  had  di- 
ligently employed  in  increasing  his  qualifications  for  his 
office,  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.    As 
bishop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  m  two  of 
which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.    By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's  College 
at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  in  Asia ;   and 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  I5th  of  De- 
cember, 1820.     He  instituted  a  consistorv  court  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras,  but  for 
the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  illegal. 

Bishop  Middleton  died  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1 822,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  command- 
ing person ;  animated  in  his  manner ;  sanguine,  generous, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  and,  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  As  all 
his  papers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  his  will,  none  of 
his  works  have  appeared  besides  the  '  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,'  the  periodical  publication  mentioned  above, 
and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bonney,  DJ>.p  archdeacon  of 
Bedford  (Loud.»  1824). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton's  work  on  the  Greek 
article  is,  first,  to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use 
of  the  article,  and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for 
or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has 
become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theologians ; 
and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly  opposed  the 
views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have  however  been 
received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 
A  second  and  improved  edition  of  Middleton's  work  was 
edited  by  Professor  Scholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1833.  An  abstract  of  the 
work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
MIDDLEWICH.    [Cbeshirk.] 

MIDHEAVEN  (Astronomy),  a  technical  term  for  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given 
moment 

MIDIANITES  (n^yiOf  Maaiaviroi,  Ma^ufvaioi),  the  de- 

•T  I  • 

scendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  {Gen.^ 
XXV.  2,  4),  who,  with  the  other  sons  of  Abraham's  concu- 
bines, migrated  eastward  firom  Canaan  during  Abraham's 
life  (Geit.  XXV.  6).  In  the  time  of  Jacob  their  merchants 
had  caravans  from  Gilead  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  (Gen.^ 
xxxvii.  28,  36).  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  them  in 
Arabia  PetrsBa,  under  the  government  of  a  high-priest 
(Exod.,  ii.  15),  and  leading  &eir  flocks  as  far  as  Mouut 
Sinai  (Exod.,  iii.  1) ;  but  they  did  not  extend  to  the  west  of 
this  mountain,  for  the  Israelites  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contraryt 
Jethro,  their  high-priest,  came  out  of  his  country  to  visit 
Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai  (ExocL,  xviiL  1-5;  Numb,,  x.  29).  They  are  next 
mentioned  iis  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  of 
Moab,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  tho  river  Jorda(\^ 
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where  they  sufTered  a  defeat  fVom  the  Bdomites  (Oen., 
xxxvi.  35),  and  where  they  again  appear  as  allies  of  the 
Moabitcs  when  the  Israelites  arrived  the  second  time  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine  {Numb.,  xxii.  4).  Here  they  cor- 
rupted the  Israelites  with  the  licentious  worship  of  their 
god  Baal-peor,  and  were  punished  by  a  dreadfUl  massacre 
{Numb.,  XXV.  xxxi. ;  Josh.,  xiii.  81).  This  calamity  however 
fell  only  upon  a  part  of  the  nation,  for  thej  afterwards,  with 
the  Amalekites  and  other  eastern  tribes,  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  harvests,  during 
seven  successive  vears  {Judges,  vi.  1-3,  33).  At  last  Gideon 
{Judges,  vi.  11)  aefeated  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  in 
the  plain  of  Jesreel,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  Jordan 
{Judges,  vi.  33 ;  vii.  viii.).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  Mi- 
dianites were  still  known  as  a  commercial  tribe  {Is.,  Ix.  6), 
but  their  name  afterwards  mereed  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 

The  exact  country  of  the  Midianites  is  not  determined 
with  certainty.  Some  indeed  suppose  that  those  in  Arabia 
Petrsa,  mentioned  in  Eooodus,  ii.  15,  were  quite  a  different 
nation  from  those  on  the  east  of  Palestine,  the  former  being 
related  to  the  descendants  of  Cush  {Numb.,  xii.  1 ;  Hctb. 
iii.  7).  But  the  more  common  and  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  Midianites  were  an  Arabian  nomade  tribe,  whose 
possessions  extended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  head  of  the 
tied  Sea  up  towards  the  plains  of  Moab,  while  there  may 
have  been  other  bodies  of  them  in  the  western  part  of  Ara- 
bia (1  Kings,  xi.  18).  The  Arabian  geographers  Abulfeda 
and  Bdrisi  mention  a  town,  Madian,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ^lanitio  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  Moilah,  which  is  probably  the  M^^tava  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  1 7)  and  the  Ma^iay^  of  Josephus  {Ant.,  xii. 
11,  I),  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Kusebius  and  Jerome. 

The  Midianites  were  soverned  by  their  elders  (Numb., 
xxii.  4),  and  by  chiefs  or  xinp  {Numb.,  xxv.  1  d,  1 8 ;  xxxi.  8  ; 
Judges,  vii.  25 ;  viii.  3,  5).  When  they  invaded  Palestine 
they  were  very  numerous;  they  possessed  many  camels, 
and  had  acquired  great  wealth,  probably  by  commerce 
{Judges,  vi.  5;  vii.  12;  viii.  10,  24;  Is.,  Ix.  6).  Their  re- 
ligion was  the  worship  of  Baal-peor.    [Baal.] 

They  are  twice  called  Ishmaelites  {Oen,,  xxxvii.  28; 
Judges,  viii.  24),  which  is  a  proof  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  Arabians.  (Relandi,  Palastina,  98 ;  Winer's  Bi- 
blisches  Realu^rterbuch,) 

MIDSHIPMEN  are  young  gentlemen  ranking  as  the 
highest  of  the  first  class  of  petty  officers  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  :  their  duty  is  to  pass  to  the  seamen  the  orders  or  the 
captain  or  other  superior  officer,  and  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  the  duties  so  commanded.  They  are  edu- 
cated for  their  profession  at  the  Royal  Naval  Ckulege,  and 
are  required  to  complete  two  years  service  at  sea  before  they 
can  be  rated.  Such  as  are  appointed  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  denomi- 
nated Admiralty  midshipmen. 

By  the  regulations  of  1833,  the  whole  number  allowed  to 
be  entered  on  board  a  ship  of  war  varies  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  latter ;  a  sixth-rate  ship  may  have  eight,  and  a 
first-rate  may  have  twenty-four  midshipmen.  And,  on  a 
ship  being  put  in  commission,  the  captain  or  commander 
may  select  them  from  the  Royal  Naval  College,  subject 
however  to  the  approbation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Should  there  be  more  Admiralty  or  College  midshipmen 
than  can  be  provided  for,  their  lordships  may  give  appoint- 
ments, as  extra-midshipmen,  to  two  at  most  for  any  one 
ship ;  these  must  be  in  the  places  of  an  equal  number  of 
seamen,  and  they  are  included  in  the  complement  of  mid- 
shipmen when  vacancies  occur. 

Tho  monthly  pay  of  an  officer  of  this  class  ibZLSs,  for 
ships  of  all  rates. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer-day,  it 
was  long  the  custom  to  kindle  fires  at  midnight,  sometimes 
unon  the  hills,  in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice ;  a  practice 
wnich  Gebelin,  in  his  'Allegories  Orientates,'  savs  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  antient  nations.  In  later  times  these 
were  sometimes  called  St  John's  fires ;  and  they  are  still 
lighted  in  Ireland.  The  '  Times '  newspaper  of  June  29, 
1833,  contains  an  account  of  a  riot  at  Cork  in  consequence 
of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  money  toward  the 
fires  which  were  to  bo  lighted  on  St  John*s  Eve. 

(Brand's  Popul,  Antiq.,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  238  ;  Milner*8 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the 
CathoHe  Inhabitants  and  the  Antiquities  qf  Ireland,  8to.« 


Lond.,  1806,  p.  100;  Vallanccy,  Collect,  de  Rebus  ffibem^ 
No.  I.,  p.  123.) 
MIEL,  JAN  (called  OIOV ANN!  DBLLO  VITB),  on* 

of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Flemish  artists,  ^as  born  in  I S99* 
He  studied  under  Gerard  Sogers,  in  whose  school  hsvini; 
highly  distinguished  himself,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  be 
especially  studied  and  copied  the  works  of  the  Caraoci  and 
Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  academy  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  extraordinary  genius,  that 
Sacchi  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  a  grand  design  which  bo 
had  already  begun.  But  in  oonsequence  of  some  disgust, 
the  cause  of  which  does  not  appear,  Miel  abandoned  the 
elevated  subjects  which  had  hitherto  engaged  his  attention, 
declined  the  friendly  proposal  of  Sacchi,  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Bamooccio,  to  whom  he  is  nowise  inferinr 
in  force  or  brilliancy.  His  fttvourite  subjects  were  holiday 
parties,  carnivals,  gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  scenes  and 
persons.  We  speak  of  his  easel  pictures,  which  are  h.s 
finest  performances ;  but  he  likewise  painted  historical  pic- 
tures on  a  large  scale,  both  in  firosco  and  oil,  which,  though 
wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  heads,  arc 
far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  fW>m  an  artist  whoBO 
subjects  were  in  genertd  of  so  much  lower  a  clsss.  HIm  pic- 
tures of  hunting-parties  are  particularly  admired;  the 
figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds  are  designed  with  extraor- 
dinary spirit  and  truth  to  nature;  the  colouring  is  beautifully 
transparent,  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extremely  clear 
and  delicate.  His  great  merit  procured  him  the  favour  i>( 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  hit 
principal  painter,  conferred  on  him  the  oraer  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, ana  presented  him  with  a  cross  set  with  diamonds  «if 
^rcat  value.  Tliere  are  many  capital  pictures  by  this  arti«': 
m  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna ;  and  in  a  grand  saloon  in 
the  hunting  scat  at  Turin  there  is  a  series  of  his  nobUst 
productions,  representing  the  chace  of  various  kinds  of 
animals. 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  was  bom  ot 
Ley  den  in  1635.  This  admirable  artist  was  at  first  placcil 
under  the  care  of  Abraham  Toome  Vliet,  one  of  the  \nM 
designers  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  after  having  roa/U: 
considerable  progress  under  him,  he  became  a  pupd  uf 
Gerard  Duuw.  He  soon  so  fkr  surpassed  all  his  fellow-sttj. 
dents,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  bis  dis- 
ciples. He  excelled  Douw  in  elegance,  in  corrootnc^  ai.tl 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  velwt 
satin,  and  other  rich  stufi^  and  was  nearly  equal  to  him  in 
finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  more  roreh  lo 
be  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  high.  Besides  portraits, 
he  painted  conversations,  persons  performing  on  inusir.U 
instruments,  patients  attended  by  their  physician,  ^r. 
His  own  price  for  his  pictures  was  calculated  accoidtnj^  u> 
the  time  ne  spent  upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  ah 
hour.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of  the  wife  of  M.  Come)  u» 
Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  careftilly  preserved,  accord  in? 
to  Pilkington,  though  very  large  sums  nad  been  offered  fT 
it.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Oaller>'.  lie 
died  in  1661,  aged  forty-six. 

MIERIS,  WILLIAM  (called  the  Younger),  the  srvn 
and  disciple  of  Francis,  was  bom  at  Lcyden  in  166'i.  IK* 
had  made  considerable  progress  during  the  life  of  \n% 
father ;  but  having  lost  nim  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature.  II is  fir>t 
subjects  were  taken  from  private  h(b,  like  those  of  h>^ 
father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  afler  nature 
He  afterwards  attempted  historical  compositions,  and  lui 
first  performance  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldo  asleep  on  tli.* 
lap  of  Armida,  surrounded  bv  the  Loves  and  Graces,  which 
was  so  highly  admired,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  paiht 
three  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  He  likewise  paint i><i 
landscapes  and  animals;  and  was  so  admirable  a  modeller 
in  clay,  that  he  might  be  ranked  among  the  most  emintnt 
Bculpton.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  design,  group 
ing,  and  effect ;  nor  has  he  the  same  exquisite  touch.  II  ts 
finishing  is  extremely  delicate,  and  almost  over-careful.  IK* 
died  in  1 74 T,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  equally  esteemed  as 
a  man  and  an  artist.  The  above  account  is  taken  fit>ra 
Pilkington  and  others ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  is  much  less  fa\our- 
able  in  his  opinion :  he  says,  '  Tho  degeneracy  of  I>ui(-h 
painting  into  mere  mechanical  industry,  without  spirit.  wd< 
manifested,  in  all  its  dull  sameness,  in  this  master,  mvA 
of  whose  works  arc  extremely  disagreeable  to  me.* 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Young  Francis),  was 
the  son  of  William,  but  much  infbriojr  to  liiiau    He  nuufo 
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numerous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  fether  and  gtandflither» 
nnd  it  is  probable  that  such  copies  axe  put  off  at  public 
sales  as  their  performanceau  He  is  more  distingoisliei^as  an 
historian,  by  his  '  Historie  der  Nederlandsohe  Vorsten,' 
3  vols.  foU  the  Hague,  1732-5;  and  'Oroot  Charterboek 
der  Graven  van  Holland,  Zeeland,  en  Vriesland,*  4  vols., 
Loipsig,  1 753-6.  The  history  of  bis  native  town  Leyden 
was  left  unfinished,  one  volume  only  having  been  published. 
Ho  died  in  1763,  aged  seventy-six. 

MIGNARD«  PETER  (called  the  Roman),  was  bom  at 
Troyes  in  1610.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his 
father*  who  waa  of  English  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mig- 
iiard.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  as  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  painting,  his  fkther 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at  Bourges,  and 
aAerwards  in  that  of  the  celebrated  Vouet  Having  seen 
some  capital  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  left  Vouet 
and  went  to  Rome,  in  1636,  to  study  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  A.  CaraoeL  He  spent  twenty*two  jean  at 
Home,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  historical  pic- 
tures and  portraits,  among  which  those  of  popes  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VIL  were  the  finest.  In  165S  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on 
his  way  through  Italy,  had  the  honour  of  painting  the 

fortraits  of  several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  their  families, 
n  France  he  acquired  the  fiivour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sat  to 
liira  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of 
nobility ;  and  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun,  appointed  him 
principal  painter,  director  of  the  Royal  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Crobelin  manulhctory. 
Mignard  exeeuted  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  fresco  in 
France,  the  cupola  of  Vid  de  Grace.  He  also  adorned  the 
great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  snbiects,  undertook 
several  works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  numerous  portraits. 
Though  Mignard  was  far  inferior  to  the  great  models  that 
he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  oriffinality,  his  pictures,  especially  hit  Madonnas,  have 
much  delicacy  and  graee;  his  compositions  are  rich;  hb 
colouring,  in  general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious ;  and  he 
unquestiom^ly  is  in  the  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Nicholas  Mignard,  Peter's  brother,  two  years  older,  was 
a  very  respectable  artist:  he  studied  two  years  at  Rome 
with  Peter.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Panting. 

MIGUEL^  SAN.    [Mexican  Statbs.] 

MIHIEL,  ST.    [MsusB.] 

MILA'NO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  bj  the  province  of  Coroo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ber- 
gamo (from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adda),  on  the  south 
by  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavta,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ticino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territory.  The 
province  of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  is  watered  by  the  Lambro,  the  Olona,  and  other 
atUuentd  of  the  Po.  ^fumeTous  canals,  some  for  irrigation 
and  others  for  navigation,  communirate  with  these  various 
rivers.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
well  cultivated,  full  of  large  villages,  fhrm-houses,  and 
country-houses ;  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  gene- 
ral. The  chief  products  are  corn,  rice,  fruit,  grass  for  cattle, 
and  silk.  The  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  in  1837,  consisted  ot  377,324  inhabitants,  and 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  province  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts:  Milano*  Bellato,  Saronno,  Barlassina,  Monza, 
Vcmno,  Viroereate,  Grorgoniola,  Ghillarate,  Cuggiono,  Busto, 
Arsizio,  Soma,  Melzo,  Melegnano.  The  only  town,  besides 
Milan,  is  Monsa,  ten  miles  nortb-east  of  Milan,  with  about 
1  u,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  old  cathedral  founded  by  the 
Longobard  queen  Theodelinda:  it  contains  several  good 
paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have 
worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  from  Agihilphus,  the 
husband  of  Theodelinda,  to  Charles  V.  The  iron  crown,  so 
called  because  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be 
made  of  one  of  the  nails  from  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
kept  in  the  eathednd  of  Monza.  The  archives  eontain 
many  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  Monza  has  also  a  handsome  royal 
palace,  with  a  vast  park  and  gardens.  The  neighbourhood 
«)f  Milan  contains  many  other  fine  country  residences  be- 
liingini?  to  the  Milanese  nobility  and  landed  gentry ;  among 
ot  her:!  Ornate,  Leiuate,  CasteUazzo,  Gcrnietto,  Villa  Tra- 
versi  near  IXesio,  and  Montebelio.  This  last  is  memorable 
from  having  beeti  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the 


campaign  of  1 797,  and  during  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  peace  of  Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebelio 
that  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are  numerous,  wide,  and 
kept  in  excellent  repair. 

MILA'NO,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  third  city 
of  Italy,  being  nezt  to  Naples  and  Rome  in  population 
and  importance,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Olona  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  com- 
municates bv  a  canal  called  Naviglio  Grande,  which  flows 
all  round  the  original  old  town,  of  which  it  marks  tlie 
boundaiT.  This  mviglio  and  another  canal  called  Navig- 
lio di  Martesana  put  Milan  in  communication  with  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Po  on  the  other.  The  suburbs,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
space  than  the  original  oity,  are  enclosed  and  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  ramparts,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
serves  as  a  promenade.  This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is 
nearly  ton  miles.  Much  of  the  space  however  between  the 
Naviglio  and  the  ramparts  is  not  built  upon,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  gardens  and  fields.  The  population  of  Milan,  in 
1837,  was  145,387.  (Solhitino  Statistico,)  In  1770,  when 
the  abb6  Richard  wroto  his  tour,  it  did  not  amount  to 
100,000.  In  1810,  under  Napoleon,  it  was  132,000.  In 
1816,  after  the  change  of  government,  it  fell  to  129,000, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  increasing  yearly.  The  widest 
and  finest  streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the 
town,  or  suburbs :  those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates 
are  called  Cbrso,  and  serve  as  fiuhionable  poroenaoes.  The 
Corso  di  Porta  Orientale,  which  leads  to  the  Bergamo  road, 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  are 
mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  duomo.  or  cathedral, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its  lofty  spire, 
which  is  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  as  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  This  magnificent  building, 
all  of  white  stone,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
March,  1386,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Tlie  exterior, 
with  its  hundred  spires  and  its  three  thousand  statues  of 
various  sizes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The  style  of 
arehi lecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  or  modem  Gothic ;  the  front 
is  of  a  mixed  style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing, 
and  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  There  are  520  steps  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
principal  spire,  from  which  there  is  a  most  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which 
borders  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  north  side.  The 
churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings:  the  famous 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  tne  refectory  of 
the  former  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  though 
sadly  injured,  is  not  yet  quite  obliterated. 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modern  city:  its  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizens 
are  generally  fond  of  good  living.  Numerous  coflTee- houses, 
splendid  hotols,  abundance  of  handsome  carriages,  elegantly 
dressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well  supplied  with 
actors  and  singers,— all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  Milan  has  been  styled  '  the  little  Paris  ;*  and  the 
appellation  is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital 
rather  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  But  Milan  is  also  a 
centre  of  learning :  it  is  the  place  of  residence  of  several  of 
the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are  published 
yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Gioja,  Ro- 
magnosi,  and  Monti  made  Milan  their  liabitual  residence ; 
Manzoni,  Grossi,  Sacchi,  and  other  living  writers  still 
reside  in  it.  The  fine  arts  are  successfully  cultivated  at 
Milan,  as  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  proves.  The  eneravers  Longhi  (lately  dead),  An- 
derloni,  and  others  rank  among  the  first  in  Italy.  The 
museum  of  Brera  contains  several  excellent  paintings  of 
the  great  masters;  among  others  the  Agar  of  Guercino, 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  8t.  Peter  taid 
Paul  by  Guide.  The  Ambrosian  librarv  is  well  kno^n  for 
its  numerous  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  especially  for  its 
palimpsests,  derived  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and 
among  which  Mai  discovered  the  treatise  'De  Republica* 
of  Cicero,  fragments  of  several  of  his  lost  orations,  the  letters 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable  remains 
of  an tient  literature.  The  library  of  Brera  contains  100,000 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the  private 
libraries,  that  of  the  marquis  Trivtilzio  contains  30,000 
i)rinted  volumes  and  2000  MSS. 
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Milan  abounds  with  charitable  mstitationft.  The  great 
hoftpital,  one  of  the  flnett  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  ocen 
richly  endowed  by  nomerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits 
are  preserved  within  it  A  singular  hot  harmless  distinc- 
tion has  been  observed  in  these  portraits.  Those  benefac- 
tors who  have  contributed  below  a  certain  sum  are  repre- 
sented standing,  whilst  those  whose  donations  or  legacies 
have  been  more  considerable  are  painted  sitting  comfortably 
at  their  ease.  Four  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  are 
supported  by  public  contributions.  Two  large  workhouses 
for  the  unemployed  poor  have  been  established  of  late 
yeais,  as  well  as  a  boose  of  correction  for  criminals,  who 
are  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  which  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably well  regolatcd.  {Ballettino  Statuiico  di  Milano, 
January,  1833.)  Milan  has  a  savings*-bank,  the  deposiu 
in  which  are  between  five  and  six  millions  of  Itvres,  or 
above  800,000/.  sterling,  an  insurance  company,  a  military 
college,  a  veterinary  school,  a  conservatorio  or  school  of 
music,  and  a  sdiool  of  the  fine  arts.  For  general  education, 
there  are  two  royal  colleges  or  Lycea,  three  gymnasia, a  cle- 
rical seminary,  and  three  colleges  or  houses  for  female  edu- 
cation. The  elementary  schools  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Lombaroo-Vbnktian  Kingdom.  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  bestows  annual  prizes  for  inventions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Tho  manufactures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance : 
they  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plate-glass, 
jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  prima 
utanza  for  civil  and  another  for  criminal  matters,  and  a 
commercial  tribunal,  called  *  Tribunale  mercantile  o  di 
Cam  bio.* 

The  public  gardens,  the  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues 
plantefl  with  trees  which  lead  from  the  gates  in  various 
directions,  afford  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  climate  of 
Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally  cold  and  foggy  in 
winter :  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

Tlio  Circo,  or  modern  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of 
tho  French  dominion,  fur  tho  exhibition  of  chariot  and 
horse  races,  bullfights,  and  othor  games,  is  of  an  oval  form. 
Tho  arena,  which  is  about  800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled 
with  water,  and  be  transformed  into  a  naumacbia  for  boat- 
races. 

Tlie  Duomo  and  La  Scala  theatre  have  so  completely  ah- 
SOI  bod  the  attention  of  travellers,  that  few  of  tnera  have 
dune  more  than  barely  mention  any  of  the  other  edifices, 
notwithstanding  that  Milan  contains  several  which  doierve 
examination  on  account  of  their  architecture.  Even  Woods, 
in  his  *  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  speaks  only  of  some  of  the 
older  churches,  scarcely  naming  any  one  building  besides, 
ur  any  work  of  tho  last  or  present  century,  the  theatre  of  La 
Scab,  and  tho  Arco  della  Pace  itself,  not  excepted.  Not- 
mthstanding  the  imposing  grandeur  of  some  of  the  older 
palaizi,  or  private  mansions,  and  the  elegance  of  some  of 
the  modem  ones,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  been 
described,  or  rather  they  have  scarcely  bi^en  named ;  and 
yet  among  the  former  are  the  Palaxzo  Arcivescovile,  with  its 
f:i4;ailp  of  simple  grandeur,  the  Pulazio  Visconti,  remark- 
ulilc  fur  the  scries  of  large  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the 
»rinri)Nil  lloor  windows;  the  Palarzo  Annone, by  Francesco 
t.<!.iiii,  in  a  rather  peculiar  yet  maje»tic  stylo;  the  Pa- 
I..//0  Marini,  now  the  Pulaxxo  di  Finanza.  the  work  of  Ga- 
Icazzo  Alessio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste,  and  too 
much  crowded,  is  an  exceedumly  rich  and  picturesque  as  ; 
W4*ll  a«  extensive  pile  of  building,  whose  principal  furade  ' 
exhihits  three  crdcrt.  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilnj»tors),'and  I 
owe  mnsuting  of  fluted  termini,  surmounted  by  mavks  ! 
or  busts  for  their  eapitaN.  Among  the  moro  recent 
ft  tract  un*«  of  x\x\%  c!bm»  is  the  Palazzo  BelgioioM),  by 
t.iusfpi«c  Purmaruu  (who  died  17^8),  the  architect  of  the 
Tc«itrti  delta  Scala,  the  Monte  or  public  bank,  and  various 
o.lirr  r«lifice%;  tho  Villa  liclgioio^io,  bv  the  arrhiiect  Leo- 
|Mi<l<i  Pullok  (died  iH(iU);  and  the  l^alazzo  Belloni,  the 
wiirk  of  tho  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewiMo  erected  the 
maKniflcrnt  roarhlo  triumphal  arch  called  the  A:to  della 
Pnct*.  K<»mf*xtbal  akin  to  this  last-men iioniM)  utructnrf 
ore  acvcfal  of  I  lie  BiclH<<t  or  gatewa)s  foitnini>  the  eii- 
I  ranees  into  the  ctiy.  Among  thev«  tlte  mont  remark - 
aide  in  point  of  design  is  the  Ptirta  TinneitM.*,  or  di  Ma- 
tvtigo,  a  clas»ical  pru|»>la*um  of  the  Ionic  orrler,  presciitittg 
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a  doable  distyle  in  antis,  that  is,  one  in  each  front,  ronncr^— ' 
by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by  a  single  plain  arrh.     T**  - 
also  ^was  designed  by  Cagnola.    The  Porta  Nutna,  >i%  i 
architect  Zanoja,  who  died  in  1817,  and  who  la  known  r  • 
aa  a  poet,  is  a  very  tasteful  design,  and  one  that  ahow* 
siderable  originality.    The  PorU  Orientale  again,  wii>.  t*  - 
adjoining  buildings  as  completed  a  few  years  since  b>  \  i 
ttni,  makes  a  rich  architectural  display.    Yet,  with 
exception  of  the  Duomo,   not  one  of  these  e«iific«-«, 
even  the  gorgeously-picturesque  Ik^de  of  SaiUA    M<'  » 
presso  San  Celso,  the  work  of  Galeaxzo  Aleasio,  rt-  -r  * 
more  refined  elegance  which  stamps  many  of  the  t- 
ings  by  Cagnola,  Zanoja,  Pollak,  Gilardont,  and  oCb«?r  n  * 
dern  architecta,  has  been  deachbed  by  the  pencil  of  a:  *    ' 
our  English  artists,  who  seem  to  have  visited  Milan  1*  r  - 
other  purpose  than  that  of  delineating  what  is  as  fa ri*   «» 
to  us  n-om  prints  as  our  own  St.  Paul's. 

The  Arco  delta  Pace  calls  for  more  particular  noti^.  l> 
being  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  embelliahiDetj!*    * 
Milan,  and,  after  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  at  Parts,  the  tD«At  r< 
portant  monument  of  the  kind  erected  in  modern  t«mc* 
likewise  aa  being  the  principal  work  ef  its  architect,  tr^ 
Marchese  Luigi  Cagnola,  by  whom  it  was  cotam^oc-rd    r 
1807,  and  carried  on  until  his  death,  August  10.  J*<3.l.  ^fu  • 
which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and  finally  com- 
pleted in  1837.   It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  ri'.« 
where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  SlidV' 
into  the  spacious  Piazza  d*Armi,  and  is  not  only  compi*-!'  • 
insulated,  but  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utiiio<»i  •  *- 
vantage  from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  aa  refranU  •• 
two  principal  frontt^  one  of  whicn  faces  the  nobW  a%r    .• 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards  the  <  tt  a 
viewed  between  two  elegant  Doric  marble  buildings  («cn  . : 
as  guard  and  toll  houses),  which  are  placed  a  liitK-  in  .: 
vanoe  of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  fr    : 
apart  from  each  other.    The  arch,  which  is  entirely  fa*v< 
with  marble,  and  highly  enriched  in  every  part  with  rri*'*! 
and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both  upon  and  in  frvnt  «.f 
the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose  geDcra\  d-mf  *^ 
sions  are  72^  feet  English,  by  42^  in  depth,  and   7  4  .- 
height,  or  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  ^utsT  % 
the  extreme  height  is  98  feet    Each  of  the  prinri^  u  ■  • 
exhibits  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  balf-cptu-r  -« 
behind  them,  and  between  them  a  centre  arch  i^4  fcei  «.  • 
and  48  high)  and  a  smaller  one  ( 10  feet  9  inches  vide  sr -i  :• 
feet  hi^h)  on  each  side  of  it    The  entablature  (the  fr.-r    < 
which  IS  enriched  throughout  with  figures  of  genii  h 
festoons)  is  not  made  to  break  over  each  of  the  eulim-.«.  -• 
in  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  neither  is  it  cue*.-     : 
unbroken  throughout  as  is  the  case  in  the  arch  in  the  G  ^= 
Park,  London,  but  it  forms  only  a  single  projectioit  br^ a  ^  • 
each  side  of   the  centre,  whereby   the   incoiiTe»itrr.><  • 
avoided  of  such  amass  of  stone  being  suspended  o\tt  ::• 
wider  centre  intercolumn.     This  disposition  of  the  tc  a 
blature  has  led  to  another  novelty  in  the  design,  for  m*    & 
of  a  statue  being  placed  over  each  column,  a  single  rti 
bent  one,  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  else  bv  kuit  a       « 
placed  on  these  pn>jecting  entablatures.    Thoee  on  tt^  •  - 
towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers  Ticino  and  1\k  oa  : 
other  the  Adigc  and  Tagliamento,  the  two  former  of  «  . 
were  executed  by  Cacciatori,  and  the  latter  b>   P*-. 
Marchesi. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  Arco  drIU  P..-.. 
there  being  no  transverse  passage  through  it  from  eod  t  • «    i. 
ai  in  the  Arc  do  TEtoilo,  but  merely  an  opening  lhfln.;^  . 
piors  !ie|)arating  the  larger  arch  from  the  one  on  each  «  • 
it,  owing  to  winch  the  external  sides  or  ends  of  tbc  %i' 
turc  have  tlio  expression  of  greater  solidity.      At  ^«  . 
angle  of  the  attic  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Vi«'.  r< 
nlHJUt  thirteen  feet  high ;  and  on  the  side  towmrda  t.^ 
the  centre  is  cniwned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Pr««^ 
flelled   by  Sangiorgio,  and  cast   in  bronze  by  Lui^.    .   . 
Antonio  Manfredini)  in  a  car  with  six  horM*s.  rurtl^  r  -     - 
this  neither  description  nor  enumeration  can  be  giv<en  «■' 
various  other  sculptures  and  reliefs  that  so  wurthi4>  sc-.i . 
thiH  mngnifirciit  work. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was m  tuwn  of  * 
Cisalpine  (tnuK  and  is   mentioned  by  Li*y  <v.    t«i  • 
P.»!\lMUs(h.  M.K     It  Man  taken  by  (he  ctm^uN  M.M.:r - 
uiid  C.  C'«»rni'luis  Sripio.  ii.c.  'JJl!     Little  is  mhI   in  •.  .•' 
of  Milan  ol>rrwnnU  until  the  end  of  the  third  n  r. .  .ir- 
our  IPI.1,  whin  Muximi.iniis,  the  coUeai^ue  of  Uh*-**  :  *  . 
fixed  hij  n<9iilcticv  9l  Milan,  and  surrounded  it  witli  %»  .v 
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tegard  to  destroying  superficial  mildew,  a  restoration  of 
vigour  or  its  preservation  seems  to  offer  the  best  chances  of 
success.  Mr.  Knight  prevented  his  peas  from  mildewing 
by  watering  them  abundantly  and  constantly ;  in  Scotland, 
where  the  climate  is  more  equable  than  in  England,  and  the 
night  dews  more  abundant,  pea  mildew  is  unknown ;  the 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  crop  of  onions,  perishing  under  the 
attacks  of  Botrytis  diffusa,  gradually  restored  to  nealth  b^  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  schemes  of  stoppmg 
superficial  mildew  by  the  application  of  sulphur,  quick-lime, 
fresh  wood-ashes,  and  similar  substances,  all  of  which  have 
been  recommended,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
follows  their  employment.  When  trees  are  attacked  by  super- 
ficial parasites,  tne  best  plan  of  removing  the  evil  is  by  cutting 
off  all  the  mildewed  branches  and  destroying  them,  together 
with  shreds,  nails,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  made 
use  of  in  training  the  plants.  Mr.  Hayward  recommends 
in  addition  that  peach-trees,  which  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew, should  be  subsequently  washed  with  a  fluid  consist- 
ing of  4  gallons  of  rain-water,  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  of 
flower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  roll  tobacco,  1  quart  of  fresh-slaked 
lime,  and  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  whole  boiled 
together  for  half  an  hour. 

MILE.  This  word  is  derived  from  miUare,  the  mille 
passuSt  or  thousand  paces,  of  the  Romans.  Each  pace  was 
five  feet,  and  each  foot  certainly  contained  between  U'GO 
and  11*64  modern  English  inches.  [Stai^dards  op 
Length.]  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11'62  English 
inches,  the  original  Roman  mile  was  therefore  1614  yards, 
or  nine-tenths  and  one-sixtieth  of  an  English  statute  mile, 
very  nearly;  while  the  English  mile  is  a  Roman  mile  and 
nine  hundredths  of  a  Roman  mile. 

The  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  each  of  220  yards, 
or  40  poles  of  54  yards  or  16^  feet  each.  It  is  also  80  sur- 
veying chains  of  22  yards  each.  It  is  therefore  1760  yards, 
or  5280  feet.  The  square  mile  is  6400  square  chains,  or 
640  acres. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  mile  and  the  Gallic  or  Celtic 
league  [League]  are  found  in  the  itinerary  measures  of 
most  European  countries.  The  following  list  (taken  from 
^Kelly's  'Cambist,*  except  the  statement  of  the  Roman  mile) 
'will  show  the  itinerai*y  measures  of  various  countries,  as 
they  are  usually  reputed  in  English  yards  and  statute 
mUes.  We  have  placed  them  in  order  of  magnitude.  The 
last  column  shows  in  round  numbers  how  many  of  each 
make  1000  statute  miles: — 

Na  in  1000 
Yaidfl.  Stat  mile*.   St.  miles. 

1614  Antient  Roman  mile  •  -917  1091 

1628  Modern  Roman  mile  .  '925  1081 

1760  English  statute  mile  .  1*000  1000 

1808  Tuscan  mile          .  .  1*027  974 

1984  Antient  Scottish  mile  .  1*127  887 

2240  Irish  mile              .  .  1-273  786 

4263  French  posting  league  .  2*422  413 

*J635  Spanish  judicial  league  .  2*634  380 

48G0  French  league  of  25  to  the 

degree                .  .  2*761  362 

6760  Portugal  league    .  .  3*841  260 

6R59  German  short  mile  .  3*897  257 

6864  Flanders  league  .  3*900  256 

7416  Spanish  common  league  •  4*214  237 

8237  Prussian  mile       .  .  4*680  214 

8244  Danish  mile          .  .  4*684  213 

8475  Dantzic  milo         .  •  4*815  805 

9113  Hungarian  mile  .  5*178  193 

9153  S\ussmile             .  .  5*201  192 

10126  German  long  mile  •  A*753  174 

11559  Hanoverian  milo  •  6*568  162 

11700  Swedish  mile        •  .  6*648  150 

The  metrical  mile  of  1000  French  metres,  or  one  kilo- 
metre, or  1093  English  yards,  is  put  down  among  the 
measures  of  France.  Ital^,  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  geo- 
graphical mile,  or  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
about  2025  yanls,  is  used  in  England  and  Italy ;  the  geo- 

nhical  league  of  three  such  miles,  or  6075  yards,  is  used 
ngland  and  France  ;  the  German  geogranhical  mile  is 
four  English  gposn*aphiral  miles,  or  8100  yards  ;  the  short 
mile  us^  in  Pulana  (which  is  idso  the  league  of  Brabant) 
is  the  geographical  league  (6076  yds.),  and  tlie  long  mile  of 
the  same  country  is  the  German  geographical  mile  (8101 
yds.),  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  mile  in  Holland.  The 
Arabian  mile  is  2148  yards  -,  the  Chinese  li  C32  yards ;  the 


Per&ian  parasang  6066  yards ;  the  Rus«ian  werst  1167  yards : 
and  the  Turkish  berri  1826  yards.  All  the  preceding  si  at  ••- 
mcnts  relative  to  modern  measures  rest  on  the  auihoiU)  •  { 
the  work  cited. 

This  diversity  of  itinerary  measures,  particularly  as  nl 
servable  in  countries  which  were  formerly  under  Ror»:  .•' 
sway,  can  only  be  conjecturally  explained  ;  partly  by  v-  j 
posing  that  the  mile  (Roman)  and  the  Icairuo  rCehic)  vi .  • 
m  process  of  time  confounded  with  each  other  (as  InL*»»'|  ..   * 
asserts  to  have  been  the  case  in  England),  partly  by  tr  ur- 
ring  to  the  well-known  tendency  to  give  the  same  name  * 
measures  which  were  multiples  one  of  the  other.  [Liam  i 
It  would  be  much  beyond  us  to  attempt  any  dcriviih'>n  .  r 
the  preceding  anomalous  measures,  either  from  the  rnile  •  r 
the  league,  and  we  shall  in  the  present  article  conQnr  h  i:- 
selves  to  the  history  of  the  English  mile. 

It  will  be  necessaiT  to  treat  this  subject  at  some  Icriji.. 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  mclrolo<n»i>  ^2.  i 
antiquaries  have  passed  it  over.    Thelcfral  historji&Kim]  *\ 
this;  that  previously  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  st:itj.:.  % 
on  weights  and  measures  confined  themselves  entirely  • » 
the  regulation  of  the  smaller  standards;  while  in  the  3j  li 
year  of  that  queen  an  act  was  passed  which  (perhaps  u::- 
designedly  on  the  part  of  its  framcrs)  has  fixed  the  uuW^ 
at  its  present  length.    This  statute,  though  it  is  alMa>>. 
appealed  to  as  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  qiu  — 
tion,  yet  in  fact  does  nothing  more  than  incidentally  dcfiji-.* 
a  mile  for  a  particular  purpose.     Persons  are  forbidden  r  > 
build  within  three  miles  of  London,  and  the  mile  is  to  U» 
9  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16}  feet  each.     But  nhtffjrr 
this  mile  had  become  common,  and  only  wanted  the  sa^ir 
tion  of  law,  whether  it  was  a  new  measure  intended  to  :  e 
generally  enforced,  or  whether  it  was  meant  as  the  mea*t:.f 
for  the  particular  purpose  indicated,  and  for  that  purj  •  >< 
only,  cannot  be  gathered,  at  least  from  the  recital  in  i' . 
Statutes  at  large.     It  will  however  subsequently  appear  T  .. 
we  are  not  without  something  like  a  probable  accotir  i    . 
the  derivation  of  the  measure ;  and  whatever  doubt  r.  - . 
rest  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  consiKj- 
by  an  tuthority  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Cowelh  a>  - 
general  declaration  of  the  length  of  the  mile.     Prcviot>\ 
however  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth  it  may  he  doubted  i»h*r:    : 
any  uniform  mile  was  in  existence.     Most  unquci^tii.i...* !. 
many,  perhaps  most,  writers  made  use  of  a  mile  of  Jt* 
feet,  probably  not  being  aware  of  the  Engli^h  foot  ha  v.:  ^ 
become  longer  than  the  Roman,  and  intending  to  uh-  i 
Roman  mile.     (See  the  citations  in  League.)    Thui  R^^j. ^  : 
Bacon,  in  his  general  description  of  the  earth,  folloiri  d  \ 
cept  as  lierein?.iler  mentioned)  the  Latin  writers,  and  i  -  ? 
their  mile  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  least  moi...'  - 
of  his  being  aware  that  he  was  using  a  measure  ditft  r. : 
from  the  popular  one  of  his  time.    In  a  writer  then  on  ^   > 
mathematical  or  cosuiographical    topic  the  mile    nia>   • 
presumed  to  have  50'J0  feet.     If  however  the  subject  K:  : 
any  connection  with  astronomy,  and  if  Arabian  wnters  r . 
referred  to,  it  was  not  unusual  to  use  the  Arabian  xu.I'     ' 
2000  yards  (according  to  Roger  Bacon's  estimation,  J^ '  \k 
p.  141). 

If,  as  we  believe  we  shall  presently  show,  a  longer  in'-- 
was  in  popular  use,  it  may  be  doubted/tthcthcr  the  a  v.!  1 
above  alluded  to  were  aware  of  the  difference.     Tlitry  < .  . 
lainly  did  not  perpetuate  such  knowledge ;  forDr.  Boi;i..  r  • 
the  most  profound  of  Engli&h  metrologists,  found  the  u.    . 
of  5000  feet  sutliciently  common  in  old  writings  to  iiuV.. 
him  to  give  it  a  name,  and  call  it  the  Enj^livh  ^ennu:- 1 
mile,  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  principally  used  in  mail  . 
matical  writings;  but  he  does  not  give  the  leaM  hint  !i 
any  other  mile,  except  this  geometrical  mile  and  the*  sta*. 
mile,  was  ever  in  existence.     Nor  does  his  prcdecir 
Greaves,  when  he  remarks  that  great  differences  have  h^  ■ 
obseiTcd  between  measured  and  statute  miles,  bint  at  >u 
discordances  being  derived  from  the  remains  of  an  old  ;:: 
different  measure,  or  at  any  acknowledged  measure  difion 
from  the  statute  mile.    This  mile  of  5000  feet  continutv: 
use  among  seamen,  whose  measures  depend  more  \.y 
writers  on  navigation  than  on  acts  of  parliament,  until   t 
earth's  dimensions  became  better  known.     A   very 
notion  as  to  the  earth's  magnitude  gave  60,  or  at  must  r. . 
Roman  miles  to  the  degree.    The  sea  mile  tallied  with  t 
of  writers  on  shore,   until  the  measures  of  Picart\,  ji. 
became  well  known;  but  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  dei:,-,  - 
latitude  is  so  convenient  a  standard  measure  for  the  \\. 
that  under  the  name  of  a  nautical  or  geographical  ^_  ; 
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of  evidence,  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers.  The  new 
measures  of  any  country  founfl  their  wuy  abroad  but  slowly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  he  surprised  to  find  foreign  writers  of  the 
middle  and  end  of  that  century  varying  fram  then  existing 
measures  in  their  statements.  We  shall  first  take  the  geo- 
graphy of  Varenius,  first  publifthed  in  1650,  and  edited  in 
1672  by  no  less  a  person  than  Newton,  then  Lucasiau  pro- 
fessor. The  following  sentence  was  allowed  by  the  editor 
to  pass  witliout  comment:—*  TripUcia  habent  Angli  mil- 
liana:  majora,  quorum  2 7)  sequant  gradum  sive  19  Hoi- 
landica;  mediocria  quorum  50;  minima  quorum  60  vel  55.* 
Now  the  mile  of  Varcnius  is  described  by  himself  as  con- 
taining 18,000  Rhineland  feet,  each  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  is  1*033  English  feet.  Whence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  three  miles  described  as  English  by  Va- 
renius  severally  contain  2*43,  1*33.  and  1*11  statute  miles 
(taking  *  60  vcl  55 '  to  be  60).  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Va renins  has  here  got  hold  of  the  leuca,  the  old  mile  or 
half  the  leuca,  and  the  modern  statute  mile,  which,  being 
not  sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote,  was  not,  though  the 
contemporary  legal  measure,  more  accurately  known  than 
the  otliers.  Again,  Osanam,  in  his  '  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary,* A.D.  16U1,  makes  the  English  mile  a  quarter  longer 
than  the  Italian  mile,  that  is,  couAiderably  above  the  statute 
mile;  but  his  accounts  of  itinerary  measures  are  so  evi- 1 
dently  theorised  into  round  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
geometrical  paces,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any 
specific  results  drawn  from  them.  If  his  geometrical  pace 
be  five  French  feet  (Paucton,  p.  179),  this  English  mile 
(which  he  states  at  1*250  paces)  is  6250  French  feet,  or  2219 
English  yards,  that  is,  1*26  statute  miles.  But  this  is  hardly 
worth  notice,  for  no  value  of  the  geometrical  pace  can  be 
taken  which  will  makeOzanam's  account  of  measures  con- 
sistent with  itself.  We  shall  take  one  more  conjectural  de- 
termination of  the  mile,  derived  from  the  sea  league  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Gunter  states  this  at  three  miles  of 
5000  feet  in  a  mile,  the  league  being  the  twentieth  of  a  re- 
puted degree.  The  author  of  the  *  Exact  Dealer  s  Daily 
Companion,*  above  cited,  calls  it  three  Italian  miles,  or 
4904  yards.  Now  if  the  original  league  were  the  laud 
measure,  then  the  mile  (or  half  of  the  leuca)  would  have 
been  2452  yards,  or  W  statute  mile. 

D'Anville  endeavours  to  make  the  old  mile  the  same 
thing  as  the  original  French  league,  or  the  Roman  mile 
and  a  half  [Lbaguk],  taking  the  computed  milf,  already 
discussed,  aa  the  old  measure.  But  iudepeudeutly  of  the 
mile  thus  considered  not  being  long  enough  (and  we  have 
no  instance  of  an  itinerary  measure  shortening  by  time),  the 
distinction  between  the  mile  and  the  league  ^eems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  mont  common  notoriety  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  manuscripts ;  and  previous  to  this  time  the  con- 
fu<Mon  which  might  have  made  D'Anville*s  sup|)o»ition  true 
bad  aJready  lengthened  the  league  by  500  pace<. 

The  only  way  of  detecting  the  length  of  any  measure,  a 
copy  of  which  in  not  absolutely  pre^ened,  is  by  the  know- 
Icn^e  of  some  quantity,  which  having  been  handed  down  in 
terms  of  the  old  meaKure,  and  being  still  in  existence,  can 
be  re-estimated  in  terms  of  the  new  measures.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  no  very  exact  measurements  of  well-known  j 
lengtlis;  nevertheless  by  using  buch  as  wo  have,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  a  conbidcrablo  numl>cr,  tlic  odds  are  much 
against  any  verv  serious  ciror  remaining  in  tlie  result. 

.\bout  147H  William  Bittoner,  ci>mrooii1y  called  William 
Wiico«»tre.  or  WiUuiu  of  Wurcc«>tcr,  made  a  tour  in  various 

Iiarts  of  England,  and  wn>tt*,  apparently  fur  his  own  um*,  a 
urge  number  of  memoranda,  winch  reniauicd  in  the  librar)' 
of  Corpus  Cim«ti  College.  Cambridge,  and  were  published 
in  1770.  bv  Dr.  Na«m>th,  with  the  tale,*'*  liincrarium  Wd- 
ielmi  de  AVorrvMre.'  The  date  of  the  writer  is  well  settled, 
for  ho  ai»M*rtft  that  in  the  >ear  1473  he  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  hi»  own  translation  into  English  of 
Cicero  de  Senrctute.  This  William  of  Worrosler  was  given 
to  measurement :  he  riTords  the  dimensions  of  the  churches 
whirh  he  \isite«l.  and  the  number  of  mile<»  between  the  se- 
veral towns.  Fri>m  the  latter  enumerations  we  have  col- 
looted  the  mott  definite  in^taiu^i,  which  we  have  compared 
with  our  \%\v^\  road  Uwiks,  a«  follows  (W  is  the  numWr  of 
mile*  in  W.  of  W.'a  atxount :  R  in  the  road-books):-— 


From  Oxford  to  Farringdon  •     1 1 

N  Farringdon  to  Wooton  Basset  15 
Gloucester  to  Tewkesbury  .  7 
Shepton  Mallet  to  Glastonbury  5 
Glastonbury  to  Bridgewater  9 
Bridgewater  to  Taunton  .  7 
Taunton  to  Wellington  .  5 
Wellington  to  Collumpton  •  10 
CoUumpton  to  Exeter  •     10 

Ottery  St.  Mary  to  Exeter        10 
Plymouth  to  Saltash  .      3 
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Totals  93  nj) 

To  give  the  best  chance  of  a  correct  retolt  which 
present  means  afford,  we  must  increase  this  1314  ^  '' 
road  miles  in  such  proportion  as  will  make  them  ri>rrt 
represent  the  same  roads  at  the  time  when  WiUiaia  o(  t% 
cester  travelled.    This  we  have  no  data  for  doing,  ar  i  i 
supposition  we  may  make  must  rest  on  its  own  ir:: 
probability.    To  neglect  this  correction   altoiretber  ^  . 
make  the  preceding  give  100  old  miles  equal  to  141 
tute  miles,  and  this  is  the  lowest  condusioo  wbirh 
be  formed.    But  if  five  per  cent  of  deviatiun  has  hev 
reeled  since  the  old  account,  that  is,  if  what  is  x^w  h 
miles  would  have  been  105,  then  100  old  mile»may  be  «t.&s 
at  148  statute  miles.    This  conclusion,  and  even  a  str-    - 
one,  may  be  reinforced  from  a  totally  distinct  quAricr.     h 
first  let  it  be  observed,  that  since  roads  have  no  ten.' :-  i 
lengthen,  but  the  contrary*  it  may  be  inferred  tb  it  % 
the  preceding  instances  as  make  the  old  mile  lea^t  kr^  i. 
probably  those  in  which  the  distances  ha\'e  been  %\i  *r 
and  ini»tead  of  being  the  cases  of  most  \v  eight,  are  p-i  .• 
the  reverse. 

Though  the  preceding  instances  are  quite  sufCrxn*.  « 
it  may  be  satisfactory  to  name  one  or  two  short  d:«'.i:.  -  • 
which  a  very  large  mistake  is  impossible.     The  f.  '  v    ; 
were  they  the  only  ones,  would  lead  us  to  suff<r£  um:  .:. 
old  mile  was  even  longer  than  a  mile  and  a  ha'.f  •t  u   - 
William  of  Worcester  says  that  Wokey  Hole  is  abou*  h   ' 
mile  from  Wells,  whereas,  by  the  Onloance  Map.  r.   - 
mile  and  six*tentbs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  cvntn    ' 
town.    Again, Merkysberry  (now Masberr}) CaaiW  m  ] 
by  him  at  two  miles  from  WelU  on  the  opposite  si  \t 
now  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  a  straight  Ulc  ** 
the  centre  of  the  town.    Lastly,  Fenny  Castla  is  a^.!  * 
a  mile  and  a  half  westward  towards  the  naimh,  «  -  -  . 
what  is  now  called  Castle  Hill  is  two  miles  and  thrv*-. 
ters  westward.    These  instances  are  more  oonnnr.  . 
the  preceding  as  to  the  mere  use  of  a  longer  mtle,  i. 
not  so  well  adapted  for  its  determination. 

We  must  now  remove  the  question  to  Palestine.     I- 
description  of  the  earth  given  by  Roger  Baoon  ( J<*     ' 
\b0'136)  he  generally  follows  Pliny,  and  gives  dtsta-*-  • 
Roman  miles,  except  only  when  treating  of  tbuiv  * 
which  the  Crusaders  visited,  and  other  EUistem  c 
In  this  part  of  his  account  Bacon  relies  much  on  the  c^  - 
sation  and  writings  of  a  certain  Wdlielmua,  who  wr- 1 
misdion  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  Tartars  in  I .: . 
on  the  oral  accounts  of  other  travellers.    But  the  o. .-    - 
the  distances  of  whose  towns  he  is  most  precise  m  '  • 
formation  is  Palestine  itself.    By  taking  fifteen  w«'.I    • 
instances,  and  measuring  the  corresponding  disu:-   « 
Major  Rennell's  map  in  parts  of  inches,  we  lu^r  *:  ■  * 
lowing,  the  first  column  being  the  number  ef  ir'.>  jr 
Bacon,  the  second  the  number  of  inches  in  Rcnn* .«.     <  *' 
omit  sea-dibtances,  as  hkelv  to  err  considcrabU.) 

»:        t 

From  Gaza  to  Af^calun  •  •  9  '  *  . 

Ahcalon  to  Joppa  •  •  li  I    .: 

Joppa  to  Aco       •  •  .24  2'«s 

Aco  to  Qesiarea  •  •  li  I  * ; 

Aco  to  T>  re         ,  .  •  9  1  • .  - 

Tyre  to  Sarepta  •  •  4|  *  4  • 

Sarepta  to  Sidon  •  ,  34  *  Y« 

Sidoii  to  Baruth  •  •  b|  1  *    o 
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The  scale  of  Rennell's  map  is  three  inches  to  a  degree  of 
latitude ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  how  much 
must  this  16*03  inches,  which  is  a  total  of  distances  mea- 
sured in  the  shortest  lines  from  place  to  place,  he  increased 
to  allow  for  the  deviations  of  the  roads?  If  we  assume  that 
the  deviation  was  equal  to  that  in  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  must*  increase  16' 03  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
127,  which  gives  20*3581.  It  must  he  remembered  that 
the  more  allowance  is  made  for  deviation,  the  longer  is  the 
leuca ;  and  we  think  it  is  the  least  supposition  which  can 
be  made,  to  suppose  the  deviation  on  routes  in  Palestine  no 
greater  than  m  England.  Dr.  Bernard  states  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Oriental  geographer  Abu  Rihan  (Al 
Biruni  or  Birunius)  to  deduct  one-fifth  from  distances  mea- 
sured on  the  roads,  to  obtain  the  true  distances  in  a  straight 
line.  This  amounts  to  increasing  the  number  of  miles  mea- 
sured on  the  map  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  125,  and  is 
practically  accordant  with  the  preceding  rule  in  a  question 
uf  which  the  data  are  as  rough  as  in  the  present  one.  The 
testimony  is  valuable  as  referring  to  roads  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  Bacon's  account  refers.  The  leuca  is 
then,  on  these  suppositions,  '  1335  of  an  inch  on  Rennell's 
map,  or  '  0445  of  a  degree.  The  length  of  the  degree  in 
these  latitudes  being  assumed  at  363,600  fuct,  we  deduce 
3  *  064  statute  miles  as  the  length  of  a  leuca,  or  1  *  532  statute 
miles  as  the  length  of  the  old  mile.  If  we  were  to  reject 
the  correction  for  deviation,  the  result  would  be  1*206  sta- 
tute miles,  which  is  unquestionably  too  small. 

In  1422  Sir  Gilbert  de  Lannoy  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  a  tour  of  military  observation  in  Egypt  and 
S)ria.  His  account  is  published  (from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian)  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  '  Archeejlogia.'  He 
never  mentions  the  league  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
gives  all  his  distances  in  miles.  From  his  account  of  Egypt 
we  soon  found  that  no  h)'pothesis  would  make  his  distances 
agree  with  modem  travellers.  He  places  the  city  of  Cairo, 
for  instance,  three  miles  from  its  port  Boolak,  which  dis- 
tance is  now  called  only  one  mile.  [Kahira.]  But  on  ex- 
amining his  distances  in  Palestine  there  appears  almost  a 
certainty  that  he  used  a  smaller  mile,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  (and  not  two)  make  the  league  of  Roger  Bacon.  The 
following  are  all  the  comparisons  which  his  work  affords  us 
the  means  of  making : — 

Bacon.       luwuoy.        League  in 
Leaipies.       Miles.  11  ties. 

From  Joppa  to  Aoo  .24  60  2*5 

AcotoTyre  •       9  25  2*78 

TyretoSidon  .8  20  2*5 

Sidon  to  Baruth  .       8^  25  2*94 

Jerusalem  to  Joppa  ,12  30  2*5 

But  even  Lannoy's  mile  must  be  longer  than  our  statute 
mile ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  difference.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lannoy's  mile  in  1422  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  with  that  of  William  of  Worcester  in  1473,  or 
that  of  Bacon  in  1250,  being  shorter  than  either. 

So  far  our  conclusions  proceed  upon  assumptions  of  the 
highest  probability;  and  the  result  is,  that  from  the  English 
measurements  we  may  infer  that  100  antient  miles  certainly 
exceed  141  statute  miles,  while  from  those  in  Palestine  they 
are  most  likely  not  much  less  than  1^3  such  miles.  It  is 
highly  pGobable  that  the  result  is  nearer  to  153  than  to  141. 
If  we  were  to  take  a  mean  of  both  results,  giving  them  equal 
vrcights,  the  mile  thus  obtained  would  be  probably  too 
small,  and  this  result  is  1*47;  so  that  (as  mentioned  in 
LEA.GUB)  the  ratio  of  145  to  100  (misprinted  45  to  100)  is 
the  very  least  which  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  too  small 
even  for  a  minimum.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  more  probable 
result  would  be  obtained  by  taking  153  as  a  result  of  the 
measure  in  Palestine  (for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  cor- 
rection for  deviation  could  have  been  too  much),  and  giving 
this  number  twice  as  much  weight  as  141  in  forming  a 
mean  of  the  two.  This  gives  149  in  place  of  147;  or, 
roughly  speaking,  we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
100  antient  miles  are  as  much  as  150  statute  miles,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  they  exceeded  145  such  miles.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  evidence  enough  that  very  different 
miles  were  in  use  among  writers,  ana  also  that  the  most 
ignorant  confusion  between  antient  and  modern  measures 
frequently  existed.  Sir  John  Maundevile,  for  instauce, 
says,  '  Afire  the  auctoures  of  astronomye,  700  furlonges  of 
erthe  answeren  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament:  and  tho 
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•  We  take  tiua  ftom  aone  voofh  Iriala,  out  of  OsUby't  book,  but  w«  rely 
oo  Uio  MsteiB  gcogntpbtr  pmeaUy  mcalioaea. 


ben  87  miles  and  4  furlonges.  Now  be  that  here  multiplyed 
by  360  sithes;  and  tlian  thei  ben  31,500  myles,  every  of 
8  furlonges,  aftre  myles  of  cure  contree.*  The  old  astro- 
nomical authors  use  the  stadium,  which  is  here  made  to  be 
the  English  furlong,  a  measure  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nection. 

There  is  certainly  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  [Lsagus] 
the  antient  minimum  distance  between  two  market-towns 
must  have  been  19  modern  statute  miles,  which  seems  a  great 
distance.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  appearance  is 
a  consequence  of  the  notions  derived  from  the  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  which  make  the  leuca  to  be  a  statute 
mile ;  so  that  seven  miles  has  long  been  the  legal  distance. 
Tbis  interpretation  is  so  preposterous  that  it  must  be  thrown 
aside ;  for  even  if  the  mile  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  were  the 
mile  of  the  books,  and  not  the  mile  of  the  people,  the  leuca 
would  be  10.000  feet,  or  two  statute  miles  all  but  the  tenth 
of  a  mile.  And  the  reason  given  by  Bracton  certainly  re- 
quires some  greater  distance  than  seven  miles.  For  he 
implies  [League,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  376]  that  the  third  of  a  day's 
work  should  be  half  the  distance  of  two  markets;  and 
gives  a  time  for  buying  and  selling  not  longer  in  duration 
than  that  allowed  for  goin^  to  the  market,  Reading  this 
pai-agraph  by  the  modem  mterpretation  of  the  courts,  the 
time  of  business  would  be  that  in  which  a  laden  horse 
or  market-cart  would  go  three  miles  and  a  half;  and  if, 
taking  into  account  the  badness  of  roads  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  allow  even  as  much  as  two  hours  for  this,  then 
the  day's  work  would  be  only  six  hours.  According  tQ  our 
reading  the  time  of  going  nine  miles  and  a  half  would  be 
the  time  of  business ;  or  allowing  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
day's  work  would  be  something  more  than  nine  hours.  It 
may  however  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  the  mile 
of  5000  feet,  or  that  of  the  books,  was  that  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  which  would  give  about  121  statute  miles  as  the 
distance  in  question. 

We  conjecture  that  tbe  length  of  the  antient  mile  arose 
from  that  confusion  between  the  mile  and  the  leuca  which 
is  referred  to  by  Ingulphus.  [League.]  Hie  leuca  of  fifteen 
hundred  paces  would,  when  the  foot  attained  its  permanent 
length,  be  1  *  42  modern  statute  miles,  to  which  the  term 
mile  being  applied,  we  have  the  probable  beginning  of  tbe 
old  mile,  that  is»  we  adopt  D'Anville's  conclusion  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  If  in  tne  meanwhile  the  leuca  of  2000 
paces  came  into  use  (as,  according  to  Ingulphus,  it  did), 
which  would  be  called  in  the  books  two  miles  (as  in  fact  it 
was  two  miles  of  the  tonterg),  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a  new  leuca  of  two  long  miles  should  be  formed  from 
the  mile  of  the  people.  This  would  be  but  a  poor  conjec- 
ture for  the  establishment  of  a  measure ;  but  it  has  great 
force  in  reference  to  a  mile,  the  existence  of  which  is  sepa- 
rately proved.  And  though  Ingulphus  states  that  the  word 
leuca  was  introduced  as  meaning  a  mile,  yet  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  new  measure  should  have  been  introduced  under 
the  old  name,  than  the  new  name  fur  the  old  measure :  it  is 
moreover  tolerably  certain  that  the  conquerors  would  attempt 
to  introduce  both  their  measure  and  its  name,  while  the 
people  would  be  able  to  resist  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  statute  mile  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  follows: — The  furlong,  or  quarantena,  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Roman  itinerary  system  of  measures.  It  grew  out  of 
the  perch,  or  perticata,  a  measure  originally  of  small  lengths, 
as  in  buying  or  selling  of  land,  40  of  which  were  made  into 
one  by  the  simple  name  of  forty-long,  or  furlong.  The 
great  variations  of  the  perch,  indifferent  parts  of  the  country, 
induced  the  legislature,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  fix  it  at 
five  yards  and  a  half.  It  did  not  harmonise  with  the  book- 
system  of  measures,  and  we  see  [League]  that  when  it  was 
introduced  there,  the  mile  was  awkwardly  described  as 
seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  three  perches,  and  two  palms. 
The  legislators  of  Elizabeth,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  stadium,  seeing  the  mile  of  the  books  (and  perhaps  of 
the  courts)  making  upwards  of  seven  furlongs  and  a  half, 
might  very  naturally  restore  the  nomuial  accordance  of  the 
old  and  modern  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
fractional  quantities,  by  lengthening  the  mile  into  eight 
furlongs. 

MILFORD  HAVEN.    [Pembrokeshire.] 

MILHAU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron :  in  44*^  5'  N.  lat.  and  3''  5'  E.  long. ;  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Narboune,  through  Moulins,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Flour :  the  distance  is  not  given  in  the  road-books. 

Milhau  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
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nime  of  i^milianum,  a  name  which  indicates  a  Roman 
origin.  It  is  not  however  noticed  hy  D'Anville.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvin ists.  Louis  XIII. 
possessed  himself  of  it  in  ad.  IG29,  and  ordered  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  destroyed.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  ri;;ht 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  hiills 
covered  with  peach  and  almond  trees.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  and  the 
public  fountains  are  handsome:  there  is  a  good  'place'  or 
sc]uare  and  some  agreeable  promenades.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Tarn,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  erection. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  8847  for  the  town,  or  9306  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  10,450  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  chamois  and  other  leather,  and 
gloves.  Cheese,  which  resembles  the  *  Roquefort  cheese,* 
and  is  sold  under  that  name,  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  cellars  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  Considerable  trade  in 
raw  and  spun  wool,  leather,  timber  for  various  uses, 
wine,  and  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  is  carried  on.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  some  fiscal  government  offices ;  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  hic;h  school,  a  drawing-school,  and  an 
hospital.  There  is  a  Protestant  church,  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistory  of  St.  Afrique. 

The  arrondisscment  of  Milhau  has  an  area  of  772  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  39  communes ;  it  is  divided  into  9 
cantuns  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
ponulation,  in  1831,  was  63,603;  in  1836,  it  was  65,800. 

MI'LIOLA,  a  family  of  Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348. 

MILITARY  FRONTIER  (Hungary).  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  Bukowina,  between  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  those  of 
Turkey.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles,  from  Povile,  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  ^6"  48'  £.  long.,  to  the  defile  of  Ostocz,  in  26° 
25'  E.  long.,  and  it  lies  between  44^  7'  and  47"  36'  N.  lat. ;  its 
breadth  varies  in  different  parts:  the  area  is  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  divided  into — 1, 
the  Western  or  Croatian  Military  Frontier ;  2,  the  Slavonian 
Military  Frontier;  3,  the  Hungarian  or  Banat  Military 
Frontier;  4,  the  Traniylvanian  Military  Frontier. 

This  tract  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  by  having  its  own  purely  military  government.  All 
the  peasants  are  soldiers,  of  whom,  in  time  of  peace,  45,000 
men  are  always  under  arms;  but  in  1815,  before  the  peace, 
there  were  62,000.  This  force  was  originally  intended  as  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  By  this  tenure  the 
peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usufruct  of  their 
lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
vires  of  a  great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms),  which  in  time  of  peace  costs 
tlir  Htaie  nolhin;j.  These  well-trained  and  discipHned  sol- 
dn'rH  <lffi;nd  their  own  frontier  both  against  hostile  attacks 
and  the  pla'^uo  without  pay,  and  in  time  of  war  serve  the 
hijito  in  till"  Hjjinc  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  re- 
*«MM)  the  U'iual  pay.  They  are  divided  into  seventeen  rcgi- 
nn-ntH  of  infantry,  one  of  hussars,  and  one  battalion  of  sailors. 
Kach  rc^iniuntconbi.sts  (in  timeofpcace)of  lwobattalions,or 
tHchu  nunminie.H,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  staff,  and 
!•»  roininunui'd  by  a  colonel,  who  exercises  both  the  civil  and 
military  authority.  Two  regiments  make  a  brigade.  The 
military  authority  is  divided  among  what  are  called  four  ge- 
neral f(>tnnian(ls,  the  scats  of  which  are,  at  Agram  for  the 
Croatian  fnmlier;  at  Poterwardein  for  the  Slavonian;  at 
Ti?nic<var  for  the  Hungarian ;  and  at  Hermann  for  the 
Transjlvanian :  the  whole  is  under  the  supreme  dii'ection  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to  the  mili- 
tarv  couhtitutiun,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  affairs 
and  Iho  a<hniniHt ration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are 
the  rojiimpntal  comniaiidcrs,  who  are  in  the  place  of  district 
authoriticj;  in  nhort,  all  civil  oflicers  hold  military  rank. 

Fare,  nf  thr  Con  ti  try ;  Snil:  a  fid  Climate.— Pl  great  part 
of  ih(»  rounirv  i*  mount ainouM.  tho  woHlcm  part  being  tra- 
viMM'd  by  the  .lulian  Alps  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of 
the  Cjirpalhi:uih.  Muii)  iiiio  >«llr>H,  some  of  them  rich  in 
j»icturesque  hfauty.  lie  hclwren  tlio  branches  of  the  moun- 
tains :  the  reinaiii«lcr  of  tlin  rotintry  in  pictty  flat.  The 
western  pnrt  of  tin?  Hatiat  im  a  ••ainfy  plain  covered  with 
M.idhilU  from  ()U  to  IhU  U't  hi.  h  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Thri's,  ntnl  the  Tcnn*-*,  tlii|i«  are  extensive 
Hhc<i.     In  the  mountuinuu^  putU  tlio  temperature  is 


that  of  more  northern  countries  ;  whereas  the  lower  central 
parts  enjoy  a  climate  resemblmg  that  of  Italy.  The  ^wil  ^i 
on  the  whole  very  fVuitful,  especially  in  the  plains,  and  in 
several  valleys  of  the  Banat.  For  the  natural  productivn% 
see  Hungary. 

3fani//ac/f/r^j.— There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  ipi- 
portancc.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  show  great  ^kl! 
and  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  almost  every  artirie  f-T 
their  own  consumption.  There  is  a  very  great  export  U:A*; 
in  the  productions  of  the  country.  The  extensive  for«Ht^ 
supply  great  quantities  of  excellent  timber.  That  of  J:i")- 
lanacz  is  much  esteemed  in  England  for  ship-building. 

I  arieiy  of  Nations ;  Languages ;  Belig ion ;  and  h'ht " ♦  - 
Hon. — The  population  is  at  present  (1 839)  at  lea«>t  1  ,*20i»,«  '  -. 
and  is  of  many  different  races,  two-thirds  however  b<iri«^  ^  f 
Slavonian  origin,  namely,  Croatians,  in  the  Croatian  Mi!  r-'^v 
Frontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and  Servians  (lUyrians  or  H  .«- 
sians),  in  Slavonia  and  the  Banat.  The  three  other  pnn:;:?! 
nations  are  less  numerous,  namely,  the  Wallachians  ( p'  r  h* ;  - 
above  150,000),  in  the  Transylvanian  and  BanatMi.it  .» 
Frontier,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Szekler  in  TransyhanM'. 
Besides  these  there  are  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,  J ews,  n: <•  I 
Gipsies.  The  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin,  so  colli.d 
from  their  leader  Clement.  They  are  not  above  20(^0 ;  rhey  j  n  - 
habit  two  villages  in  the  district  of  Peterwaitlein,  and  \\u\o 
retained  their  manners  and  language.  The  majority  of  t\io 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  not-united  Church,  in  4^i) 
parishes;  next  in  number  are  the  Roman  Catboli^-^, 
in  330  parishes.  The  united  Greeks  have  150  pariNht-^: 
the  Protestants  (about  50,000  in  all)  are  Calvin  ists,  hav.i^ 
85  parishes.  Unitarians  10,  and  Lutherans  4  parishes.  *  A  .1 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Frontier,*  says  Ha**cU 
'are  endowed  with  admirable  natural  faculties,  and,  whet! .  r 
in  the  rude  climate  of  the  Carpathians,  or  the  milder  tem- 
perature of  the  plains,  are  distmguished  for  talent.  But  :>i! 
these  excellent  gifts  of  nature  are  still  buried,  generally  s{vak- 
ing.  in  profound  slumber ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  some  efTi  t  s 
are  perceived  to  call  them  into  action.  The  government  h  t  s 
done  much  to  promote  public  instruction ;  but  the  nun>b«.'r 
of  schools  is  far  too  small,  especially  amongst  the  followers  t.^ 
the  Greek  Church;  so  that  frequently  there  is  not  a  mi-^:*.* 
school  in  a  tract  of  many  leagues  in  extent.*  Thi?,  it  .^ 
true,  was  written  twenty  years  ago;  but  it  would  seem  tha: 
little  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  for  the  numlfr 
of  schools  stated  to  exist  in  1820  is  quoted  without  alterat  i  i 
in  the  Austrian  ' Encycloptedia  *  in  1838.  The  giear  va- 
riety of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a  stranger ;  lV>r  w !.,  •• 
persons  in  office  and  the  ladies  in  the  towns  adopt  tti* 
fashions  of  Vienna,  each  nation  and  tribe  has  ita  own  ••  - 
tume,  which  in  Croatia  and  some  other  parts  has  a  stri^  .: 
resemblance  to  that  of  some  countries  of  the  East.  Var...  s 
and  often  unjustjudgmentshavebcen  passed  on  the  char.i.''  r 
of  these  people :  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  the\  t.i  >;. 
be  described,  according  to  Hassel,  Blumenbach,  and  !•«  V 
writers,  as  a  people  of  great  natuial  talents,  acute,  th 
very  patriotic,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Imperial  1:  .  *  •, 
brave,  frank,  hospitable,  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  ar.d  \  - 
sessing  a  great  degree  of  national  pride.  The.r  doin  -'  • 
arrangements  are  founded  on  the  patriarchal  way  «»i'  .'.  '-. 
derived  from  remote  ages,  which  the  government  ha^  »..r.- 
fully  maintained.  All  the  branches  of  a  family  (calwl  ,» 
house  communion)  live  together,  and  several  tjcnem::.  •'» 
are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  house.  The  head  ^y^  t  !• 
family,  called  the  Goszpodar,  exercises  a  kind  of  patrj-uei:  •  * 
authority,  which  all  the  members  are  bound  to  iv>jeci  ai.  I 
obey.  The  males  who  are  of  age  have  however  a  \o\x*  .  . 
the  discussion  of  all  important  family  concerns.  Tl  •• 
mother,  who  is  called  Goszpodaricza,  presides  over  the  ':*- 
ternal  affairs,  and  superintends  the  female  members  ot' \\  c 
family.  The  property  of  the  family  is  in  common,  and  r.  , 
one  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  working.  Each  per^ai  u : . 
works  has  an  equal  share  in  the  produce,  but  the  Go?xp-  ■  z 
and  his  wife  have  each  a  double  portion.  No  meiul^ei  > 
allowed  to  have  land  or  cattle  of  his  own;  but  he  in  a-, 
possess  money  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  the  h'l-  • 
without  the  consent  of  the  ciders  and  the  regiment  i^  r,  - 
puted  a  deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  another  h»  •  : 
nave  a  smaller  portion.  Such  a  family  often  cousisit*  ut* 
40,  and  even  80  members.  [Pkterwardein;  Skmi.i^  ' 
(Von Hietzinger,  Stati^tik  dcr Militargrenze,  \^Zi\  0,s; 
reichische  National  Encyclopedie,  1 8  3  s ;  J 1  as^el,  i .  l  i  •  ; 
also  Stein,  Horschelmann.  and  other  WTiters.) 

MIUTARY  POSITIONS  are  the  sites  occupied  Lr 
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armies  either  for  the  purpose  of  covering  and  defending 
certain  tracts  of  country  or  preparatory  to  the  commence- 
ment of  oifensive  operations  against  an  enemy. 

A  position  is  considered  as  advantageously  chosen  when 
it  is  on  elevated  ground;  when  it  is  not  commanded  hy 
eminences  within  the  range  of  artillery ;  and  when,  from  the 
existence  of  natural  ohstaclos,  as  rivers  or  marshes,  on  the 
^ini^s,  it  is  incapable  of  being  turned,  that  is,  the  enemy 
cannot  without  making  an  extensive  movement  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  army  by  ^hich  the  position  is  occupied.  In  the 
event  of  such  points  of  suppoil  being  wanting,  the  position, 
whether  it  be  a  plain  or  an  eminence,  should  nave  its  flanks 
protected  by  villages,  or  by  redoubts  raised  for  the  purpose; 
for  the  ilanks  being  the  weakest  points  of  the  line,  since 
the  troops  there  are  only  defended  by  their  own  fire,  they 
pariioiilarly  rcquii'c  to  be  strengthened  by  the  impediments 
of  the  ground  or  by  fortifications,  in  order  that  the  enemy, 
id  any  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  maybe  retarded  till 
reintorcements  can  be  brought  up  to  oppose  him. 

Tiio  advantages  possessed  by  an  army  on  commanding 
ground  consist  in  the  troops  being  able  to  see  the  manoeuvres 
uf  ihe  enemy  while  their  own  are  concealed ;  the  fire  also, 
being  directed  downwards,  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  which  is  made  upwards  from  a  lower  level.  The 
existence  of  woods  or  hollow  ways  in  front  of  a  position  is 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  since  an  enemy 
might  there  place  divisions  or  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  line  by  surprise;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Wood  in  the  rear,  if  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  create  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  troops  through  it,  might 
berouie  advantageous  in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  as  it  would 
afford  a  temporary  cover  for  the  retiring  columns.  A  vil- 
lage or  even  a  single  building  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
tlio  army  may  become  the  key  of  the  position;  and  as, 
fiequently,  on  the  preservation  of  this  point  depends  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle^  such  point  should  be  well 
sui)i)orted  by  troops  and  artillery.  At  tiie  battle  of  Ck>runa, 
in  1^01),  the  village  of  £lvina  was  twice  contested  by  the 
opposing  armies ;  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Ch^- 
te.iu  de  Goumont  was  the  object  about  which  the  action 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  highest  point  of 
ground,  particularly  if  near  the  lines  of  operation  (the  roads 
leading  to  the  magazines),  may  also  constitute  the  key,  and 
it  is  usually  strengthened  by  one  or  more  redoubts.  It 
would  evidently  be  advantageous  if  such  key  were  near 
the  centre  of  the  line,  because,  on  any  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  latter,  the  key  might  still  be  retained,  and 
if  the  wings  are  separated  from  each  other,  it  might  prevent 
either  of  them  from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy ;  whereas 
if  situated  at  one  extremity,  it  might,  on  a  wheel  of  the 
army  taking  place,  become  so  remote  as  to  be  incapable  of 
beiiir;  supported. 

The  elevated  ground  which  constitutes  the  position  should 
be  able  to  contain  all  the  troops  who  are  to  occupy  it,  but  it 
should  not  much  exceed  the  extent  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pjse,  lest,  not  being  able  to  defend  the  whole,  the  army 
should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a  supe- 
riority of  command,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  gaining 
some  part  of  the  height. 

However  favourable  a  position  may  be  with  respect  to 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  be  of 
small  valuo  if  the  troops  and  artillery  cannot  be  con- 
veniently placed  on  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  ground 
ullord  ample  i-oom  for  the  man(£uvres  of  that  species  of 
troops  in  which  the  strength  of  the  army  chiefly  lies;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  making  choice 
of  a  position,  the  ground  in  front  should  be  as  much  as 
]>o;^>-ible  disadvantageous  in  that  respect  for  the  enemy. 
Tlie  Spanish  General  Cuesta  is  blamed  for  having,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  in  1808,  placed  his  army  in 
sueh  a  situation  that  the  ground  before  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  for  the  action  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  was  pai'ticularly  numerous.  Artillary  should  always 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  most  effect;  and  when  the 
ground  occupied  by  an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and 
retired  points  along  the  firont  of  the  hne,  the  batteries  should 
be  placed  at  all  such  points.  At  the  former,  in  order  that 
the  lines  of  fire  may  enectually  command  the  approaches  by 
Avhich  the  enemy *s  columns  may  advance;  and  at  the  latter, 
that  they  may  defend  the  descending  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  the  others.  Infantry  may  occupy  any  kind  of 
ground,  but  should,  if  possible,  sdways  form  a  close  line:  it 
is  uauiilly  placed  between  the  batteries^  and,  if  exposed  to 


a  distant  cannonade,  the  troops  may  be  drawn  up  in  a 
trench,  the  earth  from  which  will  servo  to  cover  them 
without  preventing  them  from  marching  out  in  line  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Cavalry  must  be  posted  on  a  level  plain,  over 
which  it  may  advance  with  regularity  when  a  chaise  is  to 
be  made;  if  compelled  to  act  on  broken  ground,  it  is  formed 
in  small  detachments  behind  the  infantry,  through  whoso 
intervals  it  may  pass  at  proper  opportunities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  every  disposition  of  an  army  for  defence  should 
correspond  to  that  of  the  works  which  constitute  a  fortified 
place.  The  batteries  at  the  advanced  points  of  the  line 
serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  guns  in  the  Hanks  of 
bastions ;  and  the  intermediate  line  of  troops  forms  a  sort  of 
curtain. 

In  the  choice  of  positions  for  offensive  operations,  such 
should  be  taken  as  have  no  rivers  or  broken  ground  in 
front;  since  these  would  impede  the  contemplated  move- 
ments towards  the  enemy :  small  ineciualities,  behind  which 
infantry  or  cavalry  may  be  concealea,  are  however  advan- 
tageous, as  they  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  making 
attacks  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  army  is 
on  the  defensive,  the  front  as  well  as  the  wings  should  be 
protected  by  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
which  nature  may  present  or  art  can  devise :  among  those 
afforded  by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  blocking  up  of 
roads  by  abatis  or  traverses ;  preparing  countermines,  by 
which,  on  the  enemy's  advance,  the  roads  may  be  destroyed; 
rendering  fords  impassable  and  even  forming  inundations 
by  constructing  dams  across  the  streams.  It  should  be 
observed  however  that  when  a  defensive  position  is  covered 
by  a  river,  the  line  of  troops  should  be  at  800  or  1000  yards 
in  rear  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  sufficient  space  may  be 
afforded  for  the  troops  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  the  event 
of  his  forcing  a  passage  across;  and,  in  all  cases,  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  free  communication  within  the 
position  ought  to  be  removed,  that  the  troops  may  easily 
succour  each  other  when  attacked.  Whatever  he  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  enemy,  they  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  line ;  and  then  the  position 
may  be  considered  as  impregnable,  since  an  enemy  would 
find  it  scarcely  possible  either  to  form  or  deploy  his 
columns  of  attack  on  broken  ground  and  under  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade.  Good  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
exist,  or  should  be  formed,  in  the  rear,  both  to  facilitate  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  the  magazines  or  depots,  and  to 
favour  a  retreat,  should  the  latter  step  become  necessary. 
An  army  always  retires  in  disorder  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  danger  is  greatly  increased  when  the  retro- 
grade movement  is  embarrassed  by  walls,  ravines,  streams, 
or  other  impediments ;  the  divisions  then  become  separated 
from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  generally  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  before  they  can  be  supported.  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  the  ground  in  rear  should  command  that  of 
the  position  itself;  for  then  the  army,  in  retreating,  would 
obtain  a  superiority  of  elevation  over  the  pursuing  enemy; 
and  it  might  even  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
action  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  choosing  military  positions  is 
an  important  qualification  in  the  staff-officers  of  an  army ; 
and  these  officers  should  continually  exercise  themselves  in 
forming  correct  judgments  concerning  the  fitness  of  ground 
for  sucli  positions.  They  should  be  able  to  ascertain  at 
once,  by  the  eye,  its  extent  and  the  stations  it  may  afford 
for  troops  of  the  different  ai'ms,  so  that  those  of  all  kinds 
may  act  with  the  greatest  effect  and  duly  support  each 
other ;  and,  consequently,  they  should  be  able  to  determine 
the  order  of  battle  which  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
ground  to  be  occupied.  They  are  also  to  judge  of  the 
facilities  which  the  roads  may  present  for  an  advance  or  a 
retreat,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  maga- 
zines ;  and,  finally,  of  the  obstacles  which  the  ground  in 
front  may  oppose  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
power  of  readily  appreciating  the  character  of  ground  in  all 
these  repects  is  what  is  called,  by  foreign  writers,  the  mili- 
tary coup-d'cBil ;  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  war  joined  to  much  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  executing  military  surveys,  and  of 
contemplating  the  appearance  of  ground  from  all  possible 
points  of  view.  These  points  being  the  supposed  stations 
of  the  enemy,  the  staff-officer  should  accustom  himself  to 
observe  from  thence  how  the  latter  might  make  his  attack ; 
for  then  only  can  he  judge  in  what  manner  an  attack  ought 
to  be  opposed ;  that  is,  what  disposition  of  troops  and  artil- 
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lery  would  be  the  most  favourable  for  resisting  it  when 
made.  Continual  meditation,  from  his  youth,  on  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  distin- 
guished the  AchaMin  general  Philopcemen,  who  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  ground 
in  the  aisposition  of  troops  for  action. 

MILITIA.  The  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  defence  of 
a  nation  may  be  called  the  militia  of  that  nation ;  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  term  is  applied  particularly 
to  those  men  who  are  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  within  the  limits  of  these  realms.  The 
regulations  of  the  militia  service  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  conscription  on  the  Continent ;  since  under  the  latter 
the  troops  become  members  of  the  regular  army,  and  may 
be  marched  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  state ;  M'hereas  the 
militia  is  enrolled  only  for  home  service,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  domestic  guard.  Nothing  corresponding  to  a 
modem  militia  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
antients.  In  the  Grecian  states  every  citizen  was  a  soldier ; 
and  every  person,  between  certain  ages,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  provmces,  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
wherever  they  might  be  employed. 

The  military  force  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  was  formed  by  a  snecies  of  militia,  and  every  five 
hydes  of  land  were  chargea  with  the  equipment  of  a  man 
for  the  service.  The  ceorles,  or  peasants,  were  enrolled  in 
bodies  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Ealdermen  or 
chiefs,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  folkrootes. 
After  tb.e  Norman  conquest  of  the  country  the  proprietors 
of  land  were  compelled,  by  providing  men  and  arms  in 
proportion  to  their  estates,  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  invasion.  The 
troops  were  raised  under  the  authority  of  commissions 
vf  array,  which  were  issued  by  the  crown ;  and  the  com- 
mand was  sometimes  vested  in  the  persons  to  whom  the 
commissions  were  granted  ;  though  frequently  the  high 
constables,  or  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  commanded  in 
their  own  districts.  This  militia  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  marched  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  at 
pleasure,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  decreed 
oy  a  statute  that  no  man  thus  raised  should  be  sent  out  of 
his  county,  except  in  times  of  public  danger.  From  the 
reign  of  rhilip  and  Mary  the  lords-lieutenants  have  had 
the  charge,  unaer  the  sovereign,  of  raising  the  militia  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Charles  I.  having,  by  the  '  Petition  of  Right,*  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  maintaining  a  disposable  body  of 
troops  in  the  country,  found  himself,  in  1641,  unable  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ;  and  was  in 
consequence  induced  to  commit  the  charj^c  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  care  of  the  parliament.  The  latter  immediately 
availed  itself  of  the  circumstance  to  get  into  its  own  hands 
all  the  military  force  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  houses  passed  a  bill  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  power  over  ihe  militia,  and  also  the  command  of 
all  forts,  castles,  and  garrisons,  should  be  vested  in  certain 
commissioners  in  whom  they  could  confide.  The  king 
having  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  the  parliament  made 
a  declaration  that  it  was  nccc«snry  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  immediately  issued  orders  to  mus- 
ter the  militia;  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  issued  com- 
missions of  array  for  a  like  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  thus  commenced  that  war  which  desolated  the  country 
for  several  years. 

When  Charles  IT.  ascended  the  throne,  the  national  mili- 
tia was  re  established  on  its  former  footing,  and  the  chief 
command  was  vested  in  the  king.     The  loiSs-lieutenants  of 
counties  were  immediately  suboi^inate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
granted  commissions  (subject  however  to  the  king's  appro- 
bation) to  the  field  and  regimental  oflScers  who  commanded 
under  them.     New  regulations  respecting  the  amount  of 
property  which  rendered  persons  liable  to  the  charge  of 
providing  men  and  arms  were  then  established ;  and  at  that 
time  no  one  who  had  less  than  200/.  yearly  income  or  less 
than  2400/,  in  goods  or  money  could  be  compelled  to  furnish 
a  foot  soldier;   nor  could  one  who  did  not  possess  500/.  per 
annum  or  an  estate  worth  6000/.  be  made  to  provide  a  man 
for  the  cavalry.  Persons  having  less  property  were  required, 
according  to  their  means,  to  contribute  towards  finaing  a 
foot  or  a  horse  soldier.      The  militia  was  then  mustered 
and  trained,  by  regiments,  once  a  year  and  during  four 
dava;   but  the  men  were  mustered  and  trained,  by  com- 
99,  four  times  in  the  year,  aad  during  two  days  each 


time.    At  the  periods  of  mustering,  every  tntn  was  obliged 
to  provide  himself  with  hia  own  ammunition. 

These  regulations,  being  found  to  be  expensive,  at  length 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  the  militia 
were   discontinued    in    every   part  of  the  realm  except 
the  city  of  London.     In   1756,  under  an  apprehentiun 
that  the  country  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  a  French  army, 
considerable  bodies  of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  were 
brought  over  for  its  defence ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  revolted 
however  at  the  disgrace  of  being  indebted  to  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  protection ;  and  these  troops  being  sent  back  to 
the  Continent,  a  national  militia  was  again  raised  and 
organised  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
30th  year  of  George  II.  The  measure  was  generally  popular, 
though  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation;  and 
there  were  many  persons  who  maintained  the  opinion  tliat, 
for  want  of  military  knowledge  and  habits,  this  species  of 
force  could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  event  of  its  being  csJIckI 
into  active  service.    Experience  has  however  shown  that 
such  an  opinion  is  quite  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  admitted  that,  when  well  disciplined,  these 
constitutional  battalions  rivalled  those  of  the  regubir  troop« 
in  the  performance  of  all  military  evolutions.    It  may  be 
observed  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  16,000  British 
troops  who  gained  the  battle  of  Talavera  were  men  dra  Aed 
from  the  militia  regiments  at  home ;  and  so  recently  had 
they  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  that  in  the  action  many 
of  them  bore  on  their  accoutrements  the  numbers  of  tbeir 
former  corps.    (Napier,  vol.  ii.) 

The  militia  laws  were  repealed  in  the  2nd  year  of  Georrre 
III.,  when  a  new  act  regulating  the  service  of  this  fonx* 
was  passed ;  and  in  the  26th  George  III.  all  the  previou^l\ 
existinf;  statutes  relating  to  the  force  were  formed  into  or.o 
law.  New  regulations  however  were  made  by  acts  pa*.*eil 
in  the  42nd,  51st,  and  52nd  years  of  the  same  reign.  TUv 
militia  of  the  kingdom  is  now  embodied  imder  genera, 
otiicers,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  matuiy  art, 
or  articles  of  war.  The  king  is  empowered  to  empiov 
it  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  out  nf  if 
The  militia  of  Great  Britain  may  serve  in  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain :  the  period  of  senice  for  i*:irh. 
out  of  the  island  to  which  it  belongs,  being  at  most  t«.i 
years.  When  called  into  active  service  the  officers  mtk 
with  those  of  an  equal  grade  in  the  regular  army,  but  as  tlr 
juniors  of  each  fjpnde,  and  they  may  receive  promotion  fur 
meritorious  services  during  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion :  ^■.l 
no  officer  of  militia  can  serve  on  a  court-martial  at  the  tna! 
of  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  regular  troops. 

All  persons  not  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity  and  n-: 
specially  excepted,  are  liable  to  be  chosen  for  private  mil.i.  j 
men  and  to  serve  either  personally  or  by  substitute.  Vt^c 
persons  excepted  are — peere  of  the  realm ;  commissioned  ar»l 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  serving  in  thf 
regular  forces ;  half-pay  officera  of  the  navy,  army.  avA 
marines,  and  commissioned  officers  who  have  servccl  f^ur 
years  in  the  militia;  members  of  corps  of  yeomanry  and  ii»- 
luntecrs,  and  privates  serving  in  the  local  militia ;  »»anirn 
and  persons  doing  duty  in  the  royal  docks,  at  the  gun-wharfs 
and  powder  magazines;  also  persons  employed  under  thf 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  resident  meroherk  i»i 
the  two  universities ;  clergymen  of  the  Established  church  ; 
also  Protestant  dissenting  prcachera,  provided  they  take  tho 
oathsof  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  exercise  no  other 
occupation,  or  only  that  of  schoolmaster;  constables  t.: 
other  peace-officers;  articled  clerks;  apprentices;  fr»-r 
watermen  on  the  Thames;  poor  men  having  more  ihar 
three  legitimate  children,  and  jiersons  above  45  >ears  • : 
ape.  To  alleviate  the  distress  of  a  poor  man,  when  dra»i. 
for  the  militia,  and  who  has  provided  a  substitute,  tho 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  are  bound  to  return  to  hrm  & 
sum  not  exceeding  5/,,  or  half  the  current  price  of  a  •ub- 
stitute.  No  one  having  served  personally,  or  by  subsuiutc, 
during  three  years  in  the  militia,  can  be  obliged  to  sct^  - 
again  till  it  comes  to  his  turn  by  rotation;  but  if  a  man  Ki- 
served  as  a  substitute  for  another,  this  does  notexon^a* 
him  from  servingagain  if  chosen  by  the  ballot. 

The  militia  is  trained  and  exercised  by  battalions  or  rw  r 
ments  twice  in  a  year,  and  during  fourteen  days  each  t.rr 
or  once  in  a  year  for  twenty-eight  days,  at  the*  ditcretb  n 
the  lords-lieutenants  or  their  deputies. 

The  supplementary  militia  is  an  additional  body  of  mc- 
which  was  first  raised  in  1793,  for  the  defence  of  the  cour- 
try  at  that  juncture.    It  is  still  continued  to  be 
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ihe*neoeMities  of  the  state  require  it,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  ordinary  mititia.  The  local  militia 
yraa  a  body  raised  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  in 
certain  districts,  the  corps  of  Tolunteers.  By  the  52nd 
George  III.,  this  force  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britam  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  and  it 
may  be  kept  embodied  till  six  months  after  the  former  is 
terminated  or  the  latter  repelled.  Persons  enrolled  in  the 
local  militia  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  regular 
militia  till  one  year  after  their  period  of  service  in  the  former 
has  expired. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  several  militia  forces  in  Eng* 
land  alone  exceeds  200,000  men ;  and  during  the  late  war, 
when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  apprehended,  the 
ibrce  which  might  have  been  assembled  in  arms  amounted 
to  more  than  twice  that  number  of  men. 

In  France  a  militia  was  first  raised  from  the  provinces 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  several  corps  wore 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In  1726  was  or- 
ganised a  force  of  the  like  kind,  consisting  of  men  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  towns  and  villages,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
be  assembled  when  required:  and  in  1778  these  provincial 
troops  were  formed  into  106  battalions.  Since  the  great 
Revolution,  the  National  Guard  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  militia  of  France. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1 792,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force,  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia;  and  when  drafts  are  to  be  made  for  active  service, 
the  individuals  are  selected  by  ballot  as  in  this  country. 
The  persons  excepted  are  the  executive,  judicial,  and  re- 
presentative officers  of  the  Union,  those  who  are  employed 
in  the  post-office  department.  Sec;  and,  in  some  of  the 
states,  persons  are  exempted  who  have  scruples  of  con- 
science against  bearing  arms.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  states ;  and,  when  on  active 
service,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  the  reeular  troops,  but  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mi- 
litary oTOnders  are  composed  of  militia  officers  only. 

A  national  militia  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  utility 
to  a  state ;  the  men  being  engaged  in  military  occupations 
only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  becoming  qualified  to 
serve  as  smdiers  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and 
being  at  all  other  times  employea  in  labours  subservient  to 
the  practice  of  the  useful  arts.  They  thus  possess  the  united 
characters  of  defenders  of  their  country  and  of  contributors 
to  its  prosperity,  while  they  remain  connected  in  social 
union  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  are  interested,  like 
them,  in  the  support  of  the  laws  and  in  the  presen'ation  of 
good  government.  It  is  in  some  respects  otherwise  with 
the  soldiers  of  a  regular  armv,  who,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  tnough  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  fi^reign  wars,  have  few  feel- 
ings in  common  with  the  civil  portion  of  the  communitv ; 
and  who,  except  in  a  nation  like  Great  Britain,  where  the 
military  power  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
might,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  chief,  become 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

MILrZIA,  FKANCESOO.  According  to  the  autobio- 
firaphieal  sketch  which  be  has  left  us,  Milizia  was  born  at 
Oria,  a  small  town  of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  1725,  and  was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family.  When  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practised  medicine  at 
Padua.  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when 
he  ran  away  from  him  and  joined  his  father,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  and  who  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied 
logic  and  metaphysics  under  the  celebrated  Genovesi,  and 
physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Orlandi.  He  was 
more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  horn 
Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  to  France,  but  his 
finances  would  carry  him  no  farther  than  Leghorn.  After 
this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leading  a  half 
studious,  half  indolent  life  at  Oria.  At  the  age  of  twenty* 
five,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  fiunily  at  Gallipoli,  and 
having  obtained  a  handsome  allowance  firam  his  father,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  ultimately  settled  with  his  wife,  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  ^architecture,  and  publii^ed  his  Lives  of  the 
Architects,  or*Vite  degli  Arebitetti  piu  celebri,'  in  1768, 
which  was  followed  by  his  treatise  'DelTeatro,'  in  1772, 
a  production  tha^  excited  so  much  scandal  on  account  of 
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certain  observations  in  it,  that  it  was  suppressed  by  with- 
drawing all  the  copies ;  yet  was  soon  afterwards  republished 
at  Venice.  His  'Principles  of  Civil  Architecture,'  first 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1 781,  and  considerably  improved 
in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1785,  greatly  extended  his 
literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  had  been 
taught  It  is  moreover  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
seasoned  with  not  a  little  mordacity  and  causticity  in  some 
of  the  remarks.  On  this  latter  account,  while  it  was  ad- 
mired bv  young  students,  it  was  censui:ed  by  many  more 
advanced  professors,  who  charged  the  author  with  speaking 
too  fteely  of  many  eminent  n&mes,  with  attacking  autho- 
rities, and  propounding  his  own  views  without  regard  to  the 
example  of  others.  His  *  Arte  di  vedere  nelle  Belle  Arti,'  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Mengs,  is 
another  work  written  with  great  eloquence,  and  with  equal 
freedom  of  opinion,  impugning  Michael  Angelo,  among 
others,  with  unsparing  severity.  He  also  published  a  work 
entitled  *  Roma  delle  Belle  Art!  di  Disegno,'  and  his 
'  Dizionnario  delle  Belle  Arti,'  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Bassano,  in  1 797,  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  chiefly  a  translation  from 
the  'Encyclopedic  M€tbodique.'  After  this,  disgusted  at 
the  attacks  levelled  against  his '  Roma,'  he  not  only  desisted 
from  publishing  the  second  and  third  parts  which  he  bad 
proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned  the  fine  arts,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
March.  1798. 

Milizia  had  for  a  short  time  held  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  buildings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned 
it  in  1786,  not  caring  to  have  any  such  responsibility  or  tie 
upon  him.  >  His  '  Lettere  inedite,*  addressed  to  the  Count 
Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1827,  ser\'e  to 
portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his 
other  writings,  to  convince  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry 
and  dogmatism,  false  enthusiasm,  and  quackery.  They 
abound  with  very  free  remarks  on  persons,  and  are  seasoned 
with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English  translation  of  his 
'Lives  of  the  Architects'  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1826, 
but  besides  being  badly  executed  and  full  of  gross  errors  of 
the  press,  it  does  not  supply  those  names  which  Milizia 
omitted,  nor  the  numerous  other  names  that  ought  now  to 
find  their  place  in  such  a  work. 

MILK  IS  an  opaque  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  females  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  their  young 
ofifspring.  It  is  of  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  distilled  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
is  due  to  several  acids.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  watery 
portion,  serum,  &c.,  of  globular  particles,  which  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  pf  the  globules  of  human  blood, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
They  are  composed  of  a  fatty  matter  (butter)  and  a  coagu- 
lable  substance,  which  in  many  points  resembles  albumen, 
termed  coMeum, 

The  globules  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  and  easily  ascend  to  the  top 
when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand.  This  constitutes  the 
cream,  and  consists  of  the  butter,  with  some  caseum  and  a 
portion  of  serum.  By  a^tation,  such  as  is  effected  by  the 
various  modes  of  churnmg,  the  fatty  globules  unite  into  a 
mass  (butter),  leaving  the  buttermilk,  which  consists  of 
caseum  and  serum. 

Milk  from  which  the  supernatant  fluid,  or  cream,  has 
been  removed  is  termed  skim-milk,  and  still  retains  a  con- 
siderable qnantitv  of  coagulable  or  caseous  matter^  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  serum,  or  whey,  by  means  of  a 
rennet  or  any  acid.  This  coagulated  portion  constitutes  the 
curd,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  If  a  rennet  be  used,  and 
all  the  portion  coagulated  by  its  means  be  separated,  the 
addition  of  vinegar  causes  some  of  what  remains  to  coagu- 
late ;  and  this  has  been  termed  zieger  by  Schubler,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  differs  from  caseum.  What  remains 
after  both  these  coagulated  principles  have  been  removed  is 
the  whey,  which  contains  sugar  of  milk,  some  azotized 
substance  (perhaps  osmazome),  lactic  acid,  and  various 
salts. 

The  different  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  differences 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  them  in  some  of  the  common 
domestic  animals,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  tables 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pereira:— 
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{Kitty  Bf^^^^*  solid  tt  QnUawy  WouMiskiuPM  ••T******* 

f  By  Mpooiflcatlon,  yieldiiig  Butyrk,  Caproia  6^9^  ICtMuie^  vd  QUc  Ad^  mA  I 
tByMiponmea(io!Ly&eldiQgDoBia7rie,Cftpn|i,QorCapfi94Ai4«     •       •       •       • 

(uuim.  which  m«  a»si4hi.  { i;j,\7s:5,„^  ^-^  by  Acite  aj  ::::::::  ic 

l8«ramorWh«y     .       .       ./  (  tUcIa^  vt  V(al^mk,  Bi4hAwmtmii^Um»,mA 

I  SoluUlB  in  Alcohol  I     Musfd*. 
I  I  GhlorUM  of  Polmlsm  aad  SodiinB. 

,SMto   NSohihk  in  Water.  ]  Solphato  of  PoiMh. 

I     not  10  Aloohol      \  HiQiphalP  of  FM9M1  bmA  Soda. 
I^IniolnUe  in  water     riiM|>b«l«s  of  Live,  If  agncsiA.  and  Uoo. 

'There  are  not  wanting  natural dUtiioU  in  tbe  heav«nt, 
which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character,  and  strika  ever) 
ohserrer :  such  is  tlie  Milky  Way,  that  great  luminoits  band 
which  stretcher  erery  evening,  all  across  the  sky,  from  ho* 
rif  op  to  horiaon,  and  whieh,  when  traced  with  diligence, 
and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  sone,  completely  en- 
circling  tne  whole  svbere,  almost  in  a  great  circle,  which  is 
neither  an  hour  cirae  nor  coincident  with  any  other  of  uur 
astronomical  grammata.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of  it* 
course,  sendins  off  a  kind  of  branch,  which  unites  again 
with  the  main  Dody  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  16U". 
This  remarkable  bell  has  maintain^,  from  the  earliest  agi>, 
the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stacs;  and  whea 
examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found  (wonderful  tu 
relate !)  to  conrnt  eniirtily  qf  starM  icattered  by  miliion*,  like 
glittering  dust  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heavenv 

'  If  the  oomparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  with  their  numbers  leads  to  no  general  eonclu^ion. 
it  ii  otherwise  when  we  view  them  m  connection  «ith 
their  local  distribution  over  the  heavona.  If  indeed  we  cod* 
fine  ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest  classetk  we  shall 
find  theift  distributed  with  tolerable  impartiality  over  thv 
sphere ;  but  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount  visible  to  the 
paked  pye,  we  shall  perceive  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
number  us  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Vi'ay.  And 
when  we  come  lo  fpleseopic  magnitudes,'  or  stars  of  so  uuall 
a  magnitude  as  to  be  invisible  except  through  a  telesco(>o, 
'  we  find  them  crowded,  bevond  imagination,  along  the  extvni 
of  that  circle,  ai^d  of  tne  branch  which  it  sends  off  from  it ; 
so  th%t  in  fact  its  whole  light  is  composed  of  nothing  bui 
stars,  whose  average  magnitude  may  be  stated  at  about  tUe 
tenth  or  eleventh* 

'  These  phenomona  agree  with  the  supposition  that  the 
stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all 
directions  indefinitely  through  space,  form  a  stratum,  of 
which  the  thickness  is  small,  in  oomporison  with  its  length 
and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  souu^ 
where  about  the  middle  of  iu  thickness,  and  near  the  potut 
where  it  subdivides  into  two  principal  laminae,  inclined  at 
a  small  angle  to  each  other.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  aa 
eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  aupp<»sui); 
them  pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  v«  - 
cupy,  would  be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A  > 
perpendicular  to  the  Umina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  lu 
breadth,  as  SB,  SQ  SD;  increasing  rapidly  in  pa&>ii«^ 
from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  wo  see  a  slight  luzc 
in  the  atmosphere  thickening  into  a  decided  fog-bank  nt-ar 
the  horiaont  ny  the  rapid  increase  of  the  mere  length  of  ili« 
visual  ray,    Aooordingly,  such  is  the  view  of  the  oonairuc' 
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From  these  analyses  it  would  appear  that  milk  is  a  eom- 
pound  fluid,  chiefly  consisting  of  oleaginous  and  albuminous 
materials,  with  different  salts. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  '  albuminous  and  oleaginous 
principles  mav  be  considered  already  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  animal  economy,  without  undergoing  any  essential 
ohange  in  their  composition.'  And  thus,  bv  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  the  parent,  the  fbod  is  brought  into  a  state 
very  favourable  for  its  assimilation  in  the  body  of  the  young, 
without  taxing  severely  the  digestive  organs  of  the  latter. 
The  salts  present  in  the  milk  serve  also  important  uses, 
especially  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  consolidating  the  bones 
which,  at  the  time  of  birth,  are  soft  and  cartilaginous. 
The  period  when  lactation  in  the  human  offspring  should 
cease  must  vary  with  the  vigour  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment of  the  infant;  but  in  general  nine  months  is  the 
proper  time  for  suckling,  and  its  continuance  beyond  that 
period  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  child. 

The  milk  of  cows  or  other  animals  is  extensively  used  as 
the  food  even  of  adults,  and,  though  insufticient  alone,  is  a 
most  valuable  ingredient  of  diet.  It  is  often  enjoined  as 
the  food  of  invalids,  especially  of  persons  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption. 

Milk  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
some  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  perchloride 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

Though  cbee'-o  is  in  general  diflieult  of  digestion,  fresh- 
pressed  curd  is  often  found  to  suit  the  stomach  of  persons 
affected  with  disease  of  that  organ.  (See  Abercrombie, 
On  Diseatet  of  the  Stomach,) 

Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry  state,  and  powdered,  in 
which  condition  it  keeps  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  by  dis- 
solving it  in  tepid  water  an  artificial  milk  may  be  formed, 
capable  of  being  used  at  sea,  particularly  fbr  children  during 
lonar  vovages. 

(See  Mr.  Pereira*8  '  Lectures*  in  the  Medical  Gazette:) 

MILKY  WAY.  It  is  desirable,  in  describing  astrono- 
mical objects,  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  of 
those  who  are  accustomed*  to  the  sight  and  description  of 
such  things.  Two  passages  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  'Astro- 
nomy'(pp.  163,  375,  376,  Urdners  CychpekUa,  No.  43) 
will  describe  the  Milkv  Way,  and  the  theory  of  it,  by  Sir 
William  Uerschel,  with  excellent  brevity  and  distinotn 


*  Many  popnlar  works  00  a«(ronoraT  contnin  nothing  bat  dascriptioaa  of 
daaoriptkma,  in  whieh  wantof  alnolnt*  itlagiarism  is  no  merit,  but  the  rerrrse. 
We  recommend  tho  work  cited  to  Uiosa  of  our  rv.idrrM  wiio  aro  not  alrrady  ac- 
qnainlad  witli  it,  as  that  of  an  acttiiil  obscrvrr  hIiv  o  rdicily  of  d<-*«criptiuu  is 
ynn  vnMfom  MWlig  Uioao  who  ar«  ia  the  habit  of  viewing  the  celestial 


tioQ  of  toe  itarry  firmament  taken  by  Sir  William  HerM-hoU 
whose  powerftil  telescopes  have  effected  a  complete  anah  «  <^ 
of  this  wonderful  sone,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  of  itsc/i^* 
sisting  entirely  of  stars.  80  crowded  are  they  in  some  part  4 
of  it,  that  by  eounting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of  his  tele  • 
scope,  he  was  led  to  oonolode  that  50,000  had  pansM  under 
his  review  in  a  lone  two  degrees  in  breadth,  during  a  sin-lc 
hour*8  observation.  The  immense  distance  at  which  t  : 
remoter  regions  must  be  situated,  wilt  suffletenfly  arrotj*  t 
for  the  vast  piedorotnanee  of  small  msgnitiides  which  an* 
observed  in  it*  rHsRscHBL ;  Nkbul«.]  But  to  the  above 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  Ally  thousand  stars  thus  mca* 
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ttoned  as  oontainod  in  »  tone  of  16^  by  ^  tnolode  only 
thofe  which  oould  he  steadily  Men  and  dJstiiiotly  num- 
hered ;  besides  whieh,  twine  as  many  mere  were  sittpscted« 
of  which  only  occasional  glimpses  cottld  be  got  i»r  want  of 
•oflicient  light. 

The  Milky  Way  may  be  described  in  geMnd  farms  as  ex- 
tending three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  a  grsaS  eirele 
inclined  at  an  angle  ef  about  60**  tp  the  ediptae^  whieh  it 
cuts  in  the  nertbem  hemisphMe  between  the  boms  of  Tau'- 
ruB  and  the  (bet  of  Cvemini,  and  ki  the  sottthem  hemisphere 
between  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio.  Beginubig  with  tbe  paH 
nearest  to  tbe  North  Pole,  it  nearly  eovera  Cassiopea  and 
Perseus,  and  then,  beooming  thianert  passes  tbnmgb  Au- 
riga, between  Taunts  and  Gemini*  and  near  the  back  ci 
Canis  Major  through  Argo.  It  then  narrows  considenili^, 
and  passing  under  tbe  hind  Ibat  of  GeBtauru%  widetis  again 
near  Ara.  A  little  above  the  last  ooBateUation«  and  belhre 
it  again  meets  the  eeliptie^  it  dividea  tnio  tbe  two  stnama 
above  mentioned,  whiob  contain  between  tbeni  a  bmg  thin 
strip  passing  through  part  of  Scorpio*  Serpea%  ^mlai 
Vulpeeuls,  and  Cygnus.  In  Gygnua  tbe  stiiiams  rennite, 
but  immediatdy  separate  a|«tn,  floaUy  reuniting  bigber 
up  in  the  same  constelhition,  fkem  whence  tbe  main 
stream  reaches  Cassiopea,  &e. 

The  Milky  Way  was  called  by  tbe  Gteeka  jakUi^Ci  or 
KvcXoc  yoXocruvoc  (wbence  our  word  QiUmatyi,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans Orbis  laeteu9.    The  mytboiegy  of  tbe  former  people 
on  the  subject  is  as  edifying  as  asoal :   Hyginne  imes  tm 
Sratosthenes  the  most  common  story,  namely*  tbat  tbe 
Galaxy  arose  firom  the  milk  of  Jano*  who  pnsbsd  Heiewlea 
away  f^om  her  breast  (where  he  bad  beote  pbisad  by  Japiler) 
on  learning  that  he  was  tbe  son  of  Mdin.    Nor  does  tbe 
above  aocurate  writer  foiget  to  mention  tbatt  othcn  bdd  tbe 
appearanoe  to  have  arisen  from  younw  amster  Bsrwdes 
having  been  a  greedy  child,  mid  having  Iliad  has  month  too 
full.   Others  thought  that  tbe  whole  was  aot  milk#  bat  ears 
of  corn  which  Isis  dropped  in  her  Itigbl  from  I'yplmn.    An- 
other fable,  mentioned  by  Plato,  makes  tbe  Milky  Way  te  be 
a  broad  causeway  through  tbe  heavens  for  gsds  aM  heroes  to 
walk  upon ;  another,  that  it  is  tbe  part  of  me  hcafsn  which 
was  singed  when  tbe  horses  of  the  sun  ran  away  with  Phae* 
ton.  These  stories  are  a  proper  prelude  to  the  spsealaiiona 
of  the  philosophers  which  followed.    Soaae  of  the  Pytbor 
goreans  are  reported  to  have  supposed  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
an  old  and  disosed  path  of  the  sun*  oat  of  whiob^  some 
said,  he  was  frighten^  by  the  banquet  c#Tbyestes;  olbers^ 
a  reflexion  from  the  sun.      AnaxKOias  is  said  to  hare 
thought  it  was  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  earth :  Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  bo  sublunary,  and  to  consiBlof  exbalatkma»  sf  the  same 
matter  an  comets.    Pbsidsaias  toob  it  for  a  band  of  fire  y 
Theophrastus  for  a  solid  and  luminous  band,  joining  te-. 
gether  the  two  hemispheres ;  while  Diodoma  thought  is  was 
celesiial  fire  shining  ihroogb  tbe  clefllaof  the  soiid  beataDSi 
Democritas  hit  the  trae  explanalion,  aamelyy  that  it  ia  a 
congeries  of  Httle  stars  too  small  to  be  separatdy  soea  «■ 
an  opinion  which  both  Piotavoh  {Dt  PiacU.  PhUo^  k  iii.^ 

1)  and  Manilias  mentisn.    Shortly  alter  tbe  iKten- 
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tion  of  the  telescope,  Galilee  annooMed  that  he  bad 
resolved  tbe  whole  of  tbe  Milky  Way  sale  atars.  'Set 
enim  Galaspia  nihil  aliud  q|iam  immmtnafum  tUUmrym 
coacervAltm  eoamkurum  ewngerisBs  ta  ymmeaacfaa  enim 
regionom  illiaa  pevspidllam  dirigaa^  slatim  strtha«m 
ingens  frequentia  seae  in  csnspeotum  pniirt  qnaram  com- 
plures  satis  magnm  et  vaMs  eonspiena  ndamnr,  sad  coBigaa' 
rum  mohitudo  prorsus  inexplorabilie  est'  (ATaastas  mdt' 
reus,)  It  is  however  not  easy  to  sapposa  that  Galilaa^s 
resolution  of  the  Milky  Way  was  compete ;  and  wa  manr  here 
see  how  necessary  is  attention  to  nrinate  daaeriptiwfc  Whsa 
Sir  J.  Hersehel,  in  the  paragmph  cited  above^  atatss  the 
stars  to  appear '  like  gUttsriag  daet  ois  ik§  klaek  gromad  qf 
the  general  heavens,*  we  know  that,  if  the  obaervcr  can  be 
depended  upon,  he  has  eomplctaly  rcaolved  tbe  eontmuous 
light  in  queslton:  bat  if  be  only  says,  with  Gabka^  Aat  be 
detected  imramerable  sMrs^  we  sia  ea^  s«re  that  he  has 
distinguished  tbe  nearer  stes,  and  may  si^posa  tbat  the 
more  distant  once  stiQ  formed  a  Milky  Way  babiad  tbeos. 
That  this  must  have  bean  tbe  case  wi^  Oabtoa  fwbooa  tele- 
scopes would  never  ^inetly  show  Satam'a  na§>  amy  be 
confidently  assarted.  It  must  dko  be  remambewd  tbiil 
Galileo  bad  completely  resolved  sevani  ■sbaim,  and  mmbtt 
easily  have  completed  bis  asmrtiaa  as  to  tbe  Milby  Way 
from  analogy.  jLepler  (*  Dlofptr«  PMsA^>  dusaiibee  this  reso* 
If  tion  in  a  way  wineb  wiR  ba  SMBW  gaid»  ii  ta  itasbaiasisi: 


'  Nebulosa  Stella  ostendit,  nt  ki  Via  Laote^  daasi  tres.  vsl 

auatuor  clarimimas  stellas  in  arctissimo  spatio  collocates ;' 
lat  ii^  two,  three,  or  four  stars  were  seen  in  the  smallest 
space:  this  may  yety  well  correspond  to  Sir  W.  Hersohera 
estimate  of  60,000  in  the  aone  above  mentioned,  without  the 
neeeaahy  of  supposing  that  thoso  stars  were  seen«  which  tbe 
forty>foot  ieflector  would  only  show  by  glimpses.  Sir  W, 
Hersohel  counted  seventy-nine  stars,  on  the  average,  in  a 
field  of  fifteen  minutes  in  diameter,  showii^  about  as  maoU 
of  the  hekvens  as  is  covered  bv  one-fourth  part  of  the  moon. 
If,  whieh  may  be  suspected,  the  '  arctissimum  spatium '  ol 
Kepler  meant  the  &M  of  his  telescope,  the  resolution  thus 
obtained  would  not  quite  justify  the  conclusion,  except  as  a 
probable  dednetion  ;  the  real  and  necessary  inference  would 
only  have  been,  that  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  Milky  Way  in  considerable  numbers. 

MILL«  JOHN,  was  born  at  Shap,  in  Westmorelandi 
about  1645l  In  1661  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Queen's 
GoUege^  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  BJL  in  1666,  of  M.A. 
1069,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  his  cc^ge.  ^In  1676  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
I^mplugh,  bishea  of  Exeter,  and  in  1681  obtained  the  rec-< 
tory  of  Blccbingaon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  In  1686  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  which  office  he  held  till  his  deaths 
wbich  happened  June  33rd,  1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Qreek  Tes- 
tament* which  was  published  only  fourteen  days  before  hie 
death*  with  the  following  title :  *  Novum  Testamentam  Gran 
earn,  cum  Leotionibus  variantibus,  MSS.  Exeraplarium,  Vsr^ 
sisQum,  Editionum,  SS.  Patrom  et  Scriptorum  Eccleaias- 
tieoram«  et  in  eaadem  Notis.'  This  edition,  which  was  the 
labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originally  besun  by  the  advice 
sf  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  tiw  diligence  and  critical  acumen  of  its  learned 
editor.  He  maerted  the  various  readings  that  had  been 
psevioasly  collected,  procured  extracts  fiom  several  then 
uncollated  MSS.,  and  added  many  readings  from  the  an* 
tieat  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  fotlrars.  Mill  how- 
ever made  no  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a  re* 
print  of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  These  varioaa 
rcadiogs,  which  amounted  to  move  than  30,000,  were  at* 
tacked  by  Ik.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Sxamen 
VariantiumLectionum  Jobannis  MiUii ;'  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a  collection  of  so  many  various  readings  tended 
to  ttusettte  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  intro- 
duce dottbt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblical 
iolerpratation.  Dr.  Whitby's  arguments  were  applied  by 
Aatony  Collins,  in  his '  Discourse  on  Free-thinking,'  against 
the  aatberity  of  the  New  Testament;  whose  work  was  an- 
swered by  Bentley,  a  personal  friend  of  Mill's,  under  the 
stature  of  Phildieatheras  Lipsiensia. 

The  sditiaa  ef  the  Chronicle  of  Mabds,  aublishcd  at  Oxs 
ford,  in  1601,  which  ia  frequently  said  to  nave  been  edited 
by  Mill  [BaMVxxT]^  was  merely  paMisbed  under  his  saper- 
intendente^  since  ttic  printina  of  the  worb  was  fousbed 
under  the  revisioa  of  ChikasaX    [MAXJOiia.} 

MILL,  JAMfiS»  was  bom  at  Montrose,  on  tbe  Otb  of 
April,  1772.  He  ia  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  orfT 
his  edasatiea  al  the  gramaMr-aehool  of  Montrose.  How- 
eear  this  may  be,  be  waa^i  saboaqaensly  at  leastii  cdacaiad  in 
the  boiM  ef  Sir  John  Stuart  Mgmatty  BelchsrX  who  was 
for  a  bmg  time  member  of  pasiiament  for  Kincardineafaire. 
Mr.  MUl  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  edneaCad  for  tiie  ebarcb  and  wberc^  he  diatinqguisbed 
himaelf  as  a  Cbeek  wholar^.  Metaphysical  aad  ethical  phi* 
loaopby  also  oecupied  a  great  pwt  af  bin  tiaw  at  the  aniver* 
stiy.  He  was  a  &voarita  ef  Datel,  tbe  then  Greek  profea- 
sor  in  Edinburgh,  who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  tbe 
Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  about 
1798.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  be  changed  his  views,  aad 
in  180O  accompanied  Sir  John  Stnart  to  London,  where  he 
settled.  He  became  ecBtor  of  '  Tbe  Literary  Journal,'  a 
reriew,  wbiob  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  die- 
contkined  in  coosetiuence  of  tbe  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
Maediarmid,  and  £Hr.  T.  Thomson,  profossor  of  chemistry  in 
the  anif  e»i^  of  Glasgow,  were  the  chief  oonthbuiors.  He 
sftsrwardkempbyed  nnicb  of  his  time  in  writing  for  periodic 
cat  puMmatione;  and  for  several  yearn  he  was  an  occasional 
contribtttor  to  the '  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  nmrcied  soon 
aftarbehadsetHsdinLondoak  His  aequaintaiioe  with  Ms. 
ftmtbam  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  his  reaidenoe  ai 
tbaawtMfolm. 
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His  'History  of  British  India'  was  commenced  about  T  least  the  most  familiar,  of  the  mental  phenomena.    Hence 


1806.  but  being  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  the  author  be- 
ing obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  avocations,  it  was  not  published  till  the  winter  of 
1617-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high  praise  of  this  work  to 
say  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  history  of  British  India,  but 
the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  general 
reader  axiy  clear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo* 
Indian  affairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  these. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  administered  Indian  afBurs  for  the  last  ten  years,  that 
Mr.  Mill's  work  was  the  beginning  of  sound  thin  king  on  the 
subject  of  India ;  and  the  measures  of  government  in  that 
country  are  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more  and  more  the 
impress  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unattractive.  Mr. 
Mill  certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament, 
at  least  in  what  is  usually  considered  such  by  modem  writers, 
for  his  style  reminds  us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and 
terseness  of  some  of  the  antient  masters  of  the  difficult  art 
of  writing,  than  that  of  any  modem  except  Hobbes.  The 
reader  who  is  really  in  search  of  a  meaning  will  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  far  less  labour  than  where  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr. 
Mill's  philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  style.  But  al- 
though not  possessing  narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David  Hume,  there  are  passages 
of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest  many  readers  as 
luucli  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance ;  for  instance,  his 
account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  Cornwallis's 
night  attack  upon  the  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His 
narrative  of  military  operations  is  good;  clearness,  in  which 
Mr.  Mill  excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And 
some  of  his  characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are 
drawn  in  a  few  bold  and  forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject displayed  in  his  history,  and  although  he  had  in  some 
parts  of  it  freely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors,  m  the  spring  of  1819,  in- 
troduced bira  into  their  home-establishment,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  clyef  conduct  of  their  correspondence  with  India 
in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  afterwards 
rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  >ears  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in 
the  India  House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica^'  his  principal 
contributions  to  which  were  the  articles  on  Government, 
Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  are  probably  the  bMt 
known  of  Mr.  Mill's  productions.  They  exhibit  great  powers 
both  of  analysis  and  ratiocination,  and  have  produced,  we 
believe,  more  marked  effects  than  any  other,  not  only  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  any  other  writer  of  this  age 
on  such  subjects,  on  the  minds  of  bis  contemporaries. 

His  *  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  origin- 
ality, published  in  1821-2,  has  at  least  the  very  great  merit 
of  being  written  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision  of 
language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  '  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,*  a  work  on  which  he  bestowed  more  of 
the  labour  of  thought  than  on  any  other  of  his  productions. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of 
simple  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  camplicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  sim- 
ple elements — sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas.  He 
thus  explains  what  be  means  by  the  terms  seruationt  and 
ideas,  'We  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one,  that  which 
exists  when  the  obiect  of  sense  is  present ;  another,  that 
which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  baa  ceased  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  sensations ;  the  other 
class  of  feelings  I  call  ideas.'  {AnalysiM  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind^  vol.  i.,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begins  with  the 
pier,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  more 
plex  phenomena.    *  The  feelings,'  he  says, '  which  we 


the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feeling »/ 
(Analyns,  vol  I.,  p.  1.)  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  «»en&a- 
tion,  under  which  head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we 
have  by  the  five  senses— smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and 
sight  6,  Sensations  of  disorganiiation,  of  the  approach  to 
disorganixatiofi,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  7,  Muscular  sen- 
sations, or  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  8,  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal.  He  next 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensatiunii. 
He  then  treats  of  ideas  put  together  or  aieocialed  in  trains 
and  of  the  order  of  their  association  and  the  causes  of  thai 
order.  Before  proceeding  to  the  exposition  of  tiw  more 
complex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  he  finds  it  neccsssry  to 
explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language ;  that  procc** 
by  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  one  man  are  commu- 
nicated to  another,  and  by  which  likewise  a  record  a  pre- 
served of  sensations  and  ideas  after  they  are  passed.  He 
then  treats  of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philoso- 
phers, he  says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they 
called  powers  of  the  mind :  whereas,  he  says,  consciousneM 
is  merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  whether 
simple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient  nature : 
and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ides^  and  fo  ideas 
only  in  a  state  of  combination,  out  consciousness  way 
surely  be  said  to  be  the  power  of  having  sensations  and 
ideas ;  and  conception  the  power  of  having  ideas  in  a  state 
of  combination.— In  this  sense,  which  is  not  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Miirs  explanation  of  them,  both  consciousness  and 
conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  truin  of 
ideas.  '  I  am  said  to  have  an  imagination,  when  I  have  a 
train  of  ideas ;  and  when  I  am  said  to  imagine,  I  hav«?  the 
same  thing ;  nor  is  there  any  train  of  ideas  to  nhich  the 
term  imagination  may  not  be  applied.* 

*  There  is  great  diversity  of  trains.    Not  only  has  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  difiTeruiit 
character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pass 
through  the  minds  of  different  individuals  or  Glasses  of 
individuals.    The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideas 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.    One  man  is  a 
merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  buys 
and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual  in  his  mind.     An- 
other man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of  clients  and  fees,  and 
judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  instruments  and  points  of 
contestation,  and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  nabitnaliy 
passing  in  his  mind.    Ideas  of  another  kind  occupy  tne 
mind  of  the  physician ;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  iIm 
warrior.    The  statesman  is  occupied  with  a  train  differtnt 
from  that  of  any  of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  oiie  statesman  with  a  very  different  train  from  another, 
according  as  his  mind  is  running  upon  expedients  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which 
may  secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation 
to  generation.    A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  irsm 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathematician. 
The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied  by  a  tram 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  classes.    And  there  is  one 
man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiarity  of  whose 
trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  observation.   To  such 
a  degree  indeed  have  the  trains  of  the  poet  been  singled  out 
for  distinction,  that  the  word  imagination,  in  a  more  rts* 
stricted  sense,  is  appropriated  to  them.    We  do  not  call  the 
trains  of  the  law)'er,  or  the  trains  of  the  merdhant,  ima- 
gination.   We  do  not  speak  of  them  as  imaginmg  viheo 
they  are  revolving  each   the  ideas  which  belong  to  hit 
peculiar  occupation ;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epitfiet 
of  imagining  IS  applied.    His  train  or  trains  analofous  lu 
his  are  those  which   receive  the  name  of  imacinauoo.* 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Mill  has,  we  think,  bcefi 
led  into  error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  his  notion  of 
association  as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  too  Ar. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  very  aUy  show- 
ing how  long  men  had  been  led  away  by  mens  jargon  fn^xa 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  classification,  he  says.  *  i/k^n 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  Ho  first  natt«» 
individuals.  But  individusU  are  innumerable ;  and  be 
cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must  make  one  name 
serve  for  many  individuals.'  After  then  alluding  to  the  case 
of  *  synchronous  sensations  so  concreted  by  constant  c«>q> 


)  through  the  external  senses  are  the  most  simple,  at  |  junction  as  to  sppear,  th(Htgh  numerousi  only  <Mie;   mC 
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vtYdch,  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects,  a  rose,  a  plousb,  a 
house,  a  ship,  are  examples'— he, thus  proceeds:   'It  is 
easy  to  see  wherein  the  present  case  agrees  with  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  those  familiar  cases.    The  word  man.we  shall 
s&y,  is  first  applied  to  an  individual ;  it  is  first  associated 
^Ti'th  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  idea  of  him ;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  in« 
dividual,  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of 
him ;  so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  asso- 
ciate with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the 
)X)wer  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  in- 
differently.   What  happens?    It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs; 
and  f»lling  them  up  in  close  connection,  it  forms  them  into 
a  species  of  complex  idea.*   (Vol.  i.,  p.  204.)    Mr.  Mill  then 
says  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  '  because  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fi&ct.'  Mr.  Mill  himselr  furnishes  what  he 
considers  the  reason,  for  he  says,  'It  is  also  a  fact  that  when 
an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  complex  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  of  necessity  indistinct 
Thus,  when  the  word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  individuals,  not  only  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  individually  given  the  name,  but  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagine  it  will  ever  be 
given,  and  forms  all  those  ideas  into  one,  it  is  evidently  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  therefore  indistinct.'    (Ibid,) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstrac- 
tion, memory,  belief,  ratiocination,  evidence,  and  some  of 
the  more  complicated  cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis  to  the  phenomena 
in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to  be  considered  as 
not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting  to  action.  He 
treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations ;  then  of 
ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  them.  He  treats  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity, 
and  their  contraries,  of  our  fellow- creatures,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects called  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  as  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter 
22  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives ;  and  Chapter  24  to 
that  of  the  will.  Chapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply  the 
fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  ideas  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations,  of  which 
those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  was  the  'Fragment  on  Mackintosh,' 
published  anonymously  in  1835.  This  is  a  very  severe  cri- 
ticism upon  the '  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,'  contributed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the 
*  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,'  This  work  contains  some 
very  valuable  disquisitions  on  morals,  legislation,  and  juris- 
prudence, with  some  very  clear  and  just  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  subjects,  which  are  often  confounded. 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  several  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  '  Westminster  Review.'  Among  the 
contributions  which  are  considered  his  best,  are  the  article 
on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,*  in  No.  XI.,  and  the  article 
on  the  Ballot,  in  No.  XXV. 
Mr.  Mill  died  at  Kensington,  June  23,  1836. 
MILLAR  (Professor),  JOHN,  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Millar,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  was  bom  in  that 
parish  on  the  22nd  June,  1735.  Two  years  after,  his  father 
was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Hamilton  in  the  same  pres- 
bytery, and  young  Millar  was  about  the  same  time  placed 
under  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Millar  of  Milbaugh, 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Blantyre.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  put  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and 
thence  sent  to  Glasgow  college,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  diligence  and  attention.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  the  church ;  but  while  at  college  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying  for  the  bar.  On  leaving  college  he  became 
preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Karnes,  in  whose  fiimily 
he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1760,  Millar  passed  advocate  (Faculty 
JRecord);  but  having  undertaken  at  this  early  period  of 
his  \\fd  the  cares  and  burden  of  a  family,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  his  prospects  at  the  bar,  and  an  oppor- 
tune vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  in 
Glasgow  college,  he  applied  for  and*obtained  that  situation 
the  following  year  ( 1 761).  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere,  and  by  his  conduct  in  it 


raised  the  class  from  a  very  low  and  languid  condition  fo  to 
the  most  popular  of  the  law  chairs  in  the  kingdom.  '  His 
manner  was  familiar  and  animated,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  gaiety  than  enthusiasm ;  and  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
state,  or  the  elementary  positions  he  had  to  lay  down,  were 
given  in  the  simple,  clear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  would  tell  a  story  or  deliver  an 
opinion  in  society.  All  objections  that  occurred  were  stated 
in  a  forcible,  clear,  and  lively  mann&r ;  and  the  answers, 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were 
delivered  with  all  the  simplicitv,  vivacity,  and  easy  phrase- 
ology of  good  conversation.  A  is  illustrations  were  always 
familiar,  and  often  amusing ;  and  while  nothing  could  be 
more  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the  reasonings  which  he 
employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  delivered 
gave  them  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a  pro- 
found and  learned  discussion  the  charms  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  conversation.*  {Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  iii.*)  But 
this  was  not  all.  It  was  also  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  practice  of  examining  h\&  pupils,  and  prescribing  essays 
on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures,  that  Millar 
acquired  the  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  law  which 
still  attaches  to  his  name.  Every  day  before  he  began  hia 
address  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination of  his  pupils  whether  they  had  followed  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preceaing  day ;  and  when  the  lecture  was  over 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  class-room  to  converse  with 
such  as  were  desirous  of  farther  information.  By  engaging 
with  them  in  an  easy  dialogue  he  removed  obscurities  and 
corrected  misapprehensions ;  and  the  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they 
derived  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures.  ( Jardine's  Outlines 
of  a  Philosophical  Education,  p.  463.)  Mr.  Millar  had  also 
the  good  fortune,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  long  having  scarce 
any  rival  chair  to  contend  with ;  for  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  resignation  in  1765  onwards  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  appointed,  tho  chair 
of  Scots  law  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  by  Professor  Wallace, 
who  had  too  many  employments  to  allow  of  his  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  any.  Such  accordingly  was  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Millar's  prelections,  that  his  pupils  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  the  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
Edinburgh  college,  after  seeing  his  students  proportionally 
diminished,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  had. 
till  then  prevailed  in  his  class,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with, 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  most  of  his  lectures  were  attended  with  interest; 
yet  remarking  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention: 
manifested  to  such  of  them  as  referred  to  the  progress  of 
society  and  government,  Mr.  Millar  was  induced  from  this 
circumstance  to  publish  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject;. 
This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  was  favourably  received. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  English 
government;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  'Historical 
View  of  the  English  Government,  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.*  This  work  is  described  as  *  remarkable  for  the 
sagacity  of  its  conjectures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanations, 
the  boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  the  total  freedom  from 
prejudice ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and 
will  not  bring  conviction  to  a  mind  that  has  received  its 
first  impressions  finom  the  plausible  but  delusive  representa- 
tions of  Hume.*    {Edinburgh  Review,  xxx.,  166-7.) 

Mr.  Millar  was  in  stature  about  the  middle  size;  hi^^ 
person  was  athletic,  and  his  countenance  very  animated 
and  expressive.  He  continued  in  good  health  till  about  the* 
end  of  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  inflam*> 
matory  complaint,  from  which  however  he  in.  a  certain  de- 
gree recovered ;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
exposed  himself  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of 
which  he  died  30th  May,  1801. 

MILLE'NNIUM,  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  period  of  ft 
thonaand  years,  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
period  during  which  it  is  predicted  in  Scripture  that  the 
Church  will  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and 
which  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies; 
accompanied  at  its  commencement  by  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  Gog  and  Biagog,  and  the  general  judgment    {Rev.  xx). 

■  The  elaborate  article  of  whidi  Uie  above  quotaUon  is  a  part  h«s  for  ita 
leputed  author  Francifl  Jeftey,  who  b  tappoNd  to  ^have  bceo  a  pupU  of  Pi©. 
feflaorlliUai*«.     - 


MIL  ^ 

Respecting  the  tUle  of  Iho  churolk  during  tho  HiUaii- 
niuiD  tit'i)  upiuioni  uo  held.  bu(h«f  which  cmn  be  triced  up 
nearlf  to  luc  euliest  ogDii  of  Cbrutiuuty .  The  one  is  that 
ChtLst  will  reign  in  fienon  upon  the  earth  at  Jenualem, 
thai  the  sainU  will  rriga  with  him  aud  emoy  corpereal  plea- 
auref,  and  thai  the  Jevs  will  be  reftored  to  Pueatina  and 
exalted  to  the  fint  rauk  amoiig  the  natioD*  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  wan  held  b;  IreoKua  and  othera  of  Ibe  earlier 
fatberi,  not  inereljr  ai  their  own  epioion,  but  as  the  laith 
of  the  cbuich  received  from  the  Apoatlcji.  These  tenet* 
were  alw  held  by  Lactantiu*.  who  expected  the  HilLeDuiuta 
to  cummcnce  very  itoan  afler  the  time  at  which  be  lived. 
On  the  ulbcr  hand  it  was  held  by  Jerome  and  other  fatbcra, 
who  warmly  opposed  Iha  doctrine:!  just  mentioned,  that  the 
passa(«ia  of  scripture  od  which  they  are  founded  must  be 
takeo  in  an  oUegorical  sense,  and  that  the  Millennium  will 
only  be  ditlinguisbed  bv  tho  uniicraal  diffusion  of  pur« 
Christianity  in   ihc  world,  and  a   couscquent  dL'crease  of 

tbysical  and  moral  eiil.  Tbi4  opinion  wa«  ailopted  as  tha 
elief  of  the  odhudox  church,  and  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally ruruived  in  modem  times.  The  followers  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  some  otiier  small  sects,  as  well  as 
many  individuals  among  other  bodies  of  Cbrislians,  still 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  rviga  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  pcnous  are  commonly  called  MiLlennarians,  the  name 
applied  in  the  earlv  ages  of  tlio  churub,  together  with  the 
corresponding  Greek  word  Cliiliasis,  to  iboie  who  held  these 
opiniuns.  (Lardoer's  Credibility ;  Hiddleton's  J^ee  En- 
quiry, page  46.1 

MlLLEPCKlDiC.  In  the  Liunsan  '  Syslema  Natum' 
the  genus  M  illupor*  included  fourteen  species  of  solid  conis 
perfurated  vilh  conical  non-1  imellifeioui  pores.  Several  of 
ihcao  have  been  taken  as  types  of  new  genera  or  subgenera, 
and,  according  U  the  gener^  practice  of  modem  (oology,  the 
Liunsan  genus  is  transformed  into  a  great  family.  1«- 
marrk  iArum-iant  VirUbret,  1 1>  places  many  of  the  Mil- 
leporcs  in  his  burlh  section  of  Polyparia,  the  foramina  ted 
oonli,  with  Catenipora  andTuhipora,  which  belong  to  other 
group*.  The  Milleporidm  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  For*- 
minali.'d  I'ulypiaiia  of  Lamouruux  lErpot.  HH/iod.),  and 
incluile  no  U-mi  than  ciebicun  Kcnei*.  «ii. : — 

Oeulile*.  Retcpora,  LuiuJiltt,  Oihulilus,  OccUaria,  Meh>- 
beam.  Eudco,  AlvtoliUt,  Tbeonea,  Cbrysaoca,  Uillepora. 
TcnbetUxriii,  Spiropora,  IdmQiiea.  (DisticLopora.  Horuera, 
Kruionatomi^  and  Tiliaia  ore  included  amoug  Uillcparids 
in  the  tcble,  but  nut  in  the  body  of  the  «urk.>  Tbe  geaera 
in  lulirs  are  luuiL 

I^mouraux  lieQuea  the  Millepariiis  thus: — Polyparia 
■tuny,  pulymorpbuus,  solid,  inieinally  compact;  edit  very 
small  or  punrurm,  scalleredM  in  sciies,  newr laucllilerous. 
lliuu|{h  the  pariL'ies  are  tninetimes  li){bily  ttriatcd. 

BUinville  cullctts  the  Milleporida  into  groups  arconliDg 
to  tbe  form  uf  tlie  culls  in  the  coral,  and  dcQues  tlie  fumdy  by 
^•racier*  drawn  both  from  the  animal  and  ibe  stony  support. 

.iiiimait  in  genoml  very  slcndor,  and  provided  wiih  a 
single  rirr.lo  of  slendet  lentacula;  etIU  sumetime*  of  cun- 
sidL-rabU  sim,  but  always  tcithout  taniellie  or  ilrite  within 
or  withuut  tbe  tubas;  yul^parium  Qacd,  varying  in  shape. 
Ru  Ire  aching  from  the  giuup  tbe  patmated  kinds  <ta  form 
the  fcenus  Palmipora  among  the  Madiephylliced),  there 
niuam,  according  tu  BhunvilL,  'i3  getuia,  which  are  thus 

1.  I'fllt  piihia'jit^l,  nfUit  TtUhrr  JoTff.— Favorites  (Eu- 
nuniu).  A  U  collies.  ApsvEMlcsia.  Thaonea.  Pelagia,  Terubel- 
laiu.  I'olUreuia,  Fiosdipora,  Ljcbeuopora. 

2.  Ctili  ruand,  very  fine.  }.un/urm,  unnvrint— Orbicu- 
hm,  MdrKiuuiwra,  Stromiitupura,  Tileiia,  Spmupora.  Chry- 
saura,  d  ri..p>.ra,  Uulichopora,  Ucleropora. 

.1.  (V..'»  rtiuad,  more  or  /»M /uAttAiT.— Piutulopota,  Hor- 
uera, IdinuEiua,  Cricopor^ 
Tha   foiluamg   an  tlie   principal  chvacteis  of  tbaao 

genrra:  — 

{  I.  Calla  polygonal. 

FiU'MtM. — AmnaU  unknown ;  ttlU  prisBatic  contigu- 
ous, lof  tiraJ  or  diverging,  lb*  psriete*  piarcod  wiih  pores, 
ibu  raMty  dit  hIhI  by  inastene  Hjpta  i  pwvpm'MN  braacbad 
«c  loauive.  sooioltmaa  baaaltjorm. 

A  gcuus  of  lAiaank;  Culdfuai  addwl  to  tlw  knowledge 
of  tta  ttruclBce.  but  dMOgad  its  name  ta  Calamopora. 
Blituiille  thinks  BuDouia  of  Lamoniuux  mwy  be  included 
ID  ii,  but  Ibe  ileKripiiun*  are  unlike.  ElironWrg  placM  it 
near  AeMM.  in  tiM  bwlr  «(  HadietthyllHBa.  aad  we 
iWk  with  rewon. 


3  MIL 

The  Favosiles  are  only  known  in  a  faasil  atalei,  ui4.  w« 
believe,  only  in  strata  of  tbe  '  Transiiion '  and  caib«MiifcnMs 
eras,  in  the  former  of  which  they  ate  specially  sJHintlanl, 
in  Ibe  Eifel.  Siluria.  at  Dudlev,  Ste. 

Eample.  Favoaites  Golhlaadica.    (Ooldfiia^  \.tt,t  1.} 


EunomiiL. — AmmaU  unknown;  eAU  tubular,  k^'i:.   -: 
rallel,  internally  sulcoted  longitudiually,  aad  Inmin-. 
onuulated:    the  paricles  thick  and    solid.      ^'  —     -     t. 
ij;-.)*.  MUhod.} 

'1  be  only  species,  Bunomia  radiate,  is  Cisail  n  ib*  v. 
seritfs  of  Csait. 

Alie>.ltUM.—Ani<mii*  unknown;  etlU  short,  in. .'.■. 
prismatic,  alveobiorm,  the  parietea  thin ;  poly^KiiUM  ik.  .• 
mtu  reticulated  layers. enielopiog  eachotbcf. 

A  genus  of  Ldinarck.  sulnequenlly,  but  witbuat  -. '- 
cienl  reason,  reunited  by  Uoldfuas  to  Favoaites  unJa  ; 
uaoMi  of  Calamopora. 

Two  liMiig  spurH»  and  a  lew  Ibssil),  ehielj  fnju  ■■.. 
lerliary  series  of  Oax.  BlainviUa  incluilas  m  ilse  f-  • 
(not  correctly)  many  of  the  Caknopera  of  CvldfuH  *  .  . 
are  to  be  raukad  a*  f  avosites. 

imait  unknown;  etU4  unaqnal,  aiib    - 


lygooaU  acvumuWed  irrcKulaily.    nracun»M  otity  ea 
"'  ...         i^  patffftnmm,  9 

oeol,  variously  tclicu' 
sirialed  on  Ihe  non-rulluliliirous  fare. 


axleriial  surlare  of  a  flnoly  branched  fMJyMnai 

M  Uxoil.  arborciioeDl,  variously  tcliculated,  iriifbuniiiiili    i 


Utie  o(  tU«  sin-«>c>  is  ranked  as  a  RetepMU  b;  Laiaa.-.  i 


MIL  2 

LuDoonMuc  (ibUowiDg  l^Mtiu)  oalli  il  KniMnotenxt.  The 
Fpecieg  ate  recent  in  tbe  M«a  of  Kuutolulkk  anil  dw 
Mi'dilemneBn. 

Example,  Frondipora  retMulatiL  (BUinv.,  pL  GB,  f.  1.) 

LicAmoporii. — AtiimaU  unknown  (  ceUt  ralber  Urge, 
porirorm  or  aubtubulu,  Bubpolygonal,  aocuniulfttad  and 
Ktitered  an  the  interint  inrfitee  or  4  fixed  orbkultr,  oopu' 
lifonn  polyparium,  which  ia  quite  Hnootb  BStwnAllr- 

A  genua  of  DefniDce,  including  one  reeent  ud  tfane 
fotsil  apocie*  Iroaa  the  trelAceoua  and  uniary  strata. 

Example,  Lichenopon  lurbinata.     (Blainv,,  pi.  Gg,  f,  4.) 

Theonta. — AnimiU*  unknown  i  epA  rather  large  and 
deep,  aubpolygooal,  aeeumulaled  irregularly,  proininMit  on 
Ibe  tumiil  01  Bngulat«d  Ace  of  the  polyparium,  wbioh  ia 
Qaed,  iiTe|;ularly  lobed,  and  iBwe  or  Iraa  laoonoae  betwMn 
the  accumulations  of  porea, 

EKautple,  Tbeoaea  clathrata  (LamouKHix,  pi.  SO,  f.  If), 
from  the  ooliio  of  Caen. 

■Apnadetia. — Animal*  nnknoiim;  ceUi  Bubpolfgoiial, 
■mall,  porifonn,  irtegulariy  diapoied,  oooupying  lbs  upper 
and  external  edge  of  ainuoua  ridges,  sinootfa  on  one  skde, 
plaited  on  the  nlbsr;  palyparitim  globular  at  hamisphe- 
rical,  diverging  from  the  Laae  to  the  circumferenci). 

Agenuaof  LamourouK,  from  tba  oolite  ofCaen. 

Example.  A.  dianthus,     (Blainv.,  pi.  69.  f.  i.) 

Terfltellaria. — Aaimaii  unknovn;  o#^  araall,  oval,  aub- 
ttigoaol,  quinaunnally  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  polv- 
paiium,  which  i»  composed  of  short  conical  appaiendy 
twisted  branches. 

This  beautiful  coral,  thus  duncteriied,  ii  found  in  the 
oolite  of  Caen,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  abundnnlly  near 
Bath.  Perhaps  only  aju)  species  is  known,  which  Lamou- 
noix  divides  into  two. 

Example,  Terebollftria  ramosisuma,    (Lamour^  pi.  S3,' 


Ptbv(i».— Animal*  unknown ;  eelU  subpolygonal,  close- 
irregular,  oocQitying  the  convex  edge  of  numerous  vertioal 
ridges,  diapoiea  in  a  radiating  furn,  end  oitlier  simple  or 
dichotniooua.  on  the  upper  turface  of  the  coral ;  paiyjiaritmi 
ftee.  fuiigifnrni,  excavaled  and  lamelliferoua  above,  convex, 
pedunculated,  and  ciroularly  wrinkled  below. 

Exaia[Je,  Pelagia  elypeela.  (Liiinour.,  pL  79,  f.  1,  S,  7.) 
From  (he  oolite  of  Cien. 

Poly trema.— Animal*  unknown ;  cell*  poriibrm,  poly- 
gonal, irregular,  unequal,  numerous,  occupying  the  knotty 
branches  of  a  small  fixed  patypariiim, 

A  genus  of  Kisso. 

Example,  Polytrema  miniaeeum.  (BlainT.,  jA.  SS,  f.  4.) 
§  2.  Cells  rounded,  poriforra. 

OrlntoHlet.— Animal*  unknown  ;  polffparium  a  regular, 
orbicular,  discoid,  cellular,  cretaceous  mass ;  c»lli  in  two 
layers,  sometimes  apparent  extemalty,  and  especially  at  the 
margin,  which  is  tbiokened. 

•  A  genua  of  Lamarck,  apparently  founded  upon  an  inltr- 
na/  coral.  One  recent  European  species,  and  several  fossils 
from  the  chalk  and  tertiaties  of  Europe,  are  mentioned. 

Example,  Orbilolites  complanata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  72,  flg.  2.) 

Marginopora. — Animal*  unknown;  cell*  poriform,  ex- 
ccssiveTy  small,  nnind,  cloac,  situated  in  the  narrow  tortuous 
folds  of  the  circumference  of  the  poh/pariwn.  which  ia  free, 
irrPEUlor,  discoid,  thickened  nt  the  margin,  and  concentri- 
callv  striated  on  both  surfect-s. 

(Probably  an  internal  coralline  plate.) 

Example,  Marginopora  veTlebrBlis.    (BlainT.,  pi.  69  f.  6.) 

Slromatapora.~Animiih  unknown;  polifparium  hemi- 
pherical  or  aubglobose,  Ibrmcd  of  alternately  solid  and 
porou?  adherent  superposed  layers. 

The  character  is  from  Goldfuss,  the  author  of  (he  genus. 
The  cells  are  very  small,  the  external  surftice  concentrically 
minUcd.    Hie  specie*  ate  ftnsil  in  the 'l^nsition'lime- 


rtotw.&e.oribaEiAL8ania,DiidUr,lM.  Hr.  Lontdak 
has  described  a  new  spwiM  aiailar  M  a  NBmmvlito  m 
ggure. 

Example,  Sliomatopon  coneetitriga.     (OoldftiH.  'PkU- 
facta  Btnopa,'  t^  S.) 


Csriopora. — Animal*  uttknown ;  eell*  poriform,  round, 
close,  irregularly  distributed  in  concentric  layers ;  polypa- 
rium polymorphous,  often  globular  or  lamellar. 

Tbia  genus  was  established  by  Goldfuss,  hut  is  curtailed 
by  a  stricter  definition,  by  Blainville,  to  suit  foiisils  which 
appear  in  the  chalk  of  Maestricht  and  the  'Transition' 
rooka  of  Bamberg. 

Example,  Ceriopora  micropora.     (Goldfuss,  L  10,  f.  4.) 

ChrytaoTO. — Animai*  unknown ;  cell*  periform,  very  fine, 
with  a  round  opening,  accumulated  on  the  intervals  of 
ridgea,  which  anaatomose  on  the  eurhee  of  the  fixed  irre- 
gularly ramose  po/y7>anHn. 

A  genus  of  Lamouraux.  la  vki^  Blainville  refers  many 
of  Ike  (^riopom  of  Ehildfusi,  wbioh  belong  ta  the  Mlitio 
formations. 

Example,  CHirysaora  spinoxa.'    (Lamour,  pi.  SI,  f.  6.) 

Tiletia. — Animait  unknown ;  the  polyparium  formed  o/ 
tortuous,  verrucosa,  cylindrical  brancnes;  eelh  small,  accu- 
mulated in  irregular  patches  which  protect  above  the  gene- 
ral surface,  and  are  separated  by  smootn  intervals. 

Example,  Tilesiadistorta.  (Lamour.,pl.  74. f.  5,6.)  From 
the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Spinopora. — Animal*  unknown ;  polyparium  adherent 
by  a  concave  concentrically  striated  faoe  below ;  above  reti- 
culated, tuberculaled,  and  bearing  between  the  tubercles 
porifarm  cflli. 

Fossil  from  the  chalk.    Three  species. 

Example,  Spinopora  mitra.     (Blainv.,  pi.  TO,  f.  3.) 

Dislichopora.— Animal*  unknown  i  etU*  of  two  kinds, 
some  stollifona,  scattered,  luperQfial,  shallow;  the  olhera 
poriform,  deep,  unequal,  formmg  three  lateral  rows  on  each 
sido  of  the  branches  of  an  arborescent  polyparium;  those 
branches  are  Gompressod.  obtuse,  lubtlexuous,  and  tubuloM 
within. 


MIL  2: 

TbU  lAtDuekian  genm  coaUin*  the  Millepon'TiolBom 
of  LinQnui.     (Blainv.,  pi.  bi,  t.  2.) 

Heleropora. — Animaii  unknown  ;  etlU  rouii'l,  poriform, 
completely  immeraed,  of  two  aorU;  Mine,  larger  than  the 
others,  are  regularly  dispersed  on  the  whole  Burface  of  the 
pntyparium,  which  is  fixed,  lobed,  oi  branched,  and  ftamied 
of  superposed  lominn. 

A  genus  of  Blainville.  formed  to  include  cert«ia  Cerw- 
pom  of  Goldfuss  which  have  two  sorU  of  poret. 

Exampie,  Heteropora  cryptopora.    (Ooldftisi,  t  ID,  t  3.) 


Fossil  from  the  chalk  of . 

Mr.  Lonsilnlo  mentions  one   from  the  Silurian  Rocks. 
(Murcbison's  Silurian  Si/atem,  p-  880.) 
{  3.  Cells  round,  and  more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent 

Puilulopora.— Animaii  unknown;  cell)  rather  promi- 
nent, pustulose  or  maramellated,  distant,  with  round  open- 
ings;  Po/yponWi  formed  of  .lUjierposedlaminte,  cylindrical, 
dinlifurm,  or  a  lillle  branched,  fixed. 

The  few  fossils  which  have  those  charactcre  are  separated 
from  the  Cerioporto  of  Goldfuss  by  Blainville.  They  are 
from  tbe  chalk  and  oolite. 

Example,  Puslulopora  madreporacea.  (Gold Hiss,  pi.  10, 
f.  12.) 

Homera.—AnimaUvn\i,ao^im;  ceWtwilh  a  circular  open- 
ing, prominent,  dclaclied,  dispersed  almost  quincuncially 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  branches  of  a  ftai^ilo  rarauloso 
polyparium,  which  is  flatuluHo  and  furrowed  on  the  non- 
polypiferous  face. 

A  eenus  of  Lamouroux,  formed  from  Relepora  of  La- 
marck. Il  includes  sevoml  living  s)>eciea,  from  ihe  seas  of 
Europe  and  Australasia,  and  more  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  strata,  but  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  one  from  the 
Dudley  limestone. 

Example,  Homera  frondiculata.  (Laroour.,  t,  74,  t.  7, 8, 9.) 


M  I  L 

•piral  anvngement  The  cewl  »  alt«olar  tbrodgh  iK 
^ass.  Some  of  the  mott  chancterittie  f^f^  '"  fb^iU 
from  Caen.  C.  Faujasii  is  from  llie  chalk  of  Maastrichk  wi-l 
Blainville  joins  to  tbe  group  two  rocenl  ipecies,  Seriatoporj 
aDDulaU  end  8.  nuda  (Lamarck).  Ehrenberg  ealls  lii* 
group  Myriaioon,  and  Wie^mann  Trtincularia, 

MfuiR,  SIR  THOMAS,  Baronet,  leoaod  aon  if 
Mr.  William  Miller,  writer  to  the  sigoet,  was  admKti^j 
advocAta  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  February,  1742,  in  tl  •• 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  1718  he  was  eonatitutr-i 
steward  <i>r  sherilT)  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  same  yiar 
elected  joint  principal  clerk  of  tbe  city  of  GlaKOw.  Thru 
offices  he  resigned  in  1 753,  being  then  appointed  aolieilDr  t  • 
the  excise  in  Srotland.  In  Harcb,  1759.  be  waa  ma'l'' 
king's  Bolicitoi^general :  in  April  of  next  year,  he  w»» 
advanced  to  be  lord  advocate,  soon  after  which  he  wu 
returned  to  parliament.  In  November,  1762,  he  wasclio-tii 
rector  of  Glasgow  college.  He  continued  in  the  post  of 
lord  advocate  till  April,  176S,  when  he  waa  niwd  to  the 
bench  of  the  court  of  session,  and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  lord  justice  clerk,  defeased ;  on  which  occasion  b*- 
took  his  seat,  by  desira  of  the  court,  on  the  right  haml  'I 
the  lord  pres^ent ;  and  thence,  on  Dundas's  death,  he  «a-. 
in  January,  176H,  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  o( 
Seiaion,  being  the  firtl  lord  justice  clerk  so  promoted.  Tl.- 
fbllowing  month  he  was  created  a  haroneL  He  died  l^ii. 
September,  1789,  leaving  the  present  Sit  William  Millrr. 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  titular  doaiBnalton  U 
Lord  Glenlee,  and  other  children. 

It  is  to  this  distinguished  person^  that  tbe  poet  Bunts 
alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  'Visioi 


1I.m«r*  fMndkntal*. 

•,  uMnI  ilu  I  t,  c,  fngmcnti  of  Ow  nppsr  mi  ]awa  Mum, 

Idmonea. —  Animal*  unknown  j  cells  promi 
conical,  distinct,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  half 
rings  or  short  cross-iines.  on  two-third*  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  branches  of  the  pobjparium,  wliii-h  is  not 
porous,  hut  slightly  channelled  on  the  non-cclluliferous 
face ;  the  hraac£cs  are  divergent  and  triquetral. 

One  living  speries  belonj^  to  this  genus  of  Lsmouroux, 
and  s«\'eral  fossils  from  the  oolite  of  Caen,  and  chalk  and 
tertiaries  of  Maastricht  and  Paris.  Goldfuss  has  included 
two  of  them  among  KeteporcD. 

Example,  Idmonea  triquetra.  (Lamaur.,pl.  79.)  Prom  tbe 
oolite  of  Caen. 

Crieopora. — AnimaU  unknown ;  cellt  tubular,  rather 
prominent,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  rings  trans- 
versely or  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  fragile  ptAyparium, 
which  branches  into  cylindrical  parts  obtuse  at  the  cx- 
•remity. 

This  genus  was  named  Spiropora  by  lamouroux,  but  it 

snly  rarely  that  the  cells  take  anything  approaching'' 


An  •{sd  Jndfo  I  ■»  hln 

DbpQuUni  aood.' 

MILLER,  JOHN  MARTIN,  bom  at  Ulm  (wbwe  bi- 
father  was  preacher  in  the  cathedral  ai^d  professor  if 
Oriental  languages),  Deoember  2,  17S0,  was  a  imvui^^ 
whose  productions  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germant  i- 
the  last  century.  At  GiJIlingen,  where  he  went  to sluli 
theology,  in  1770,  he  became  acquainted  with  Voea,  HuUv 
Biirger,  the  two  Stollbe^s,  and  other  eminent  lilenr)  cli** 
racters  of  the  time,  and  afterwards  with  Klopelock,  «h<>-._i 
he  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  After  taki: : 
orders,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  ol  h.< 
native  town  in  1783,  and  in  1797  professor  of  tbculog^  3^ 
tbe  Gymnasium.  In  1810  the  king  of  Wirtembnx  l>^ 
slowed  the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  ll^c  1  > 
enjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  3ltt  June,  IBI 4. 

Although  now  almoat  forgotten,  bis  romance  of  '  S.'-; 
wart'  (first  published  in  S  v<^.,  1776,  shortly  aflerwai::- 
greatly  enlarj^  and  in  many  paria  re-writlao)  had  aiJ^ 
nisbing  success.  It  called  forth  a  host  of  imitators,  so-i 
had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.  It  was  tiai:-- 
lated  into  French,  Polish,  Dulcli,  Danish,  and  Ilalnr. 
Like  his  ' Siegwart,'  his 'Karl  von  Bui^beim  '  and  oih^r 
novels  have  little  action  or  interest  of  story,  but  %n  dt>- 
tinguished  by  puro  morality  and  an  amiable  ihonK' 
exaggerated  sensibility.  This  excess  of  sensibility  ai' . 
sentimeut,  which  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  lii< 

tirofessed  imitators,  qualified  him  well  for  an  elegiac  ai>. 
yiic   poet;  and  his  productions  of  that  class   aro  dut.- 
guished  by  the  tenderness  and  rcligiotu  feeling  whit-ti  tlir<    , 
breathe.      His  sermons  are   likewise  compoaitiotu  uf   ■.' 
ordinary  merit,  attractive  in  style,  eloquenL  and  imprv^i^-   I 

In  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  heoa  rj'iis: 
c«ld  and  reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  many  who  c\- 
pecCed  (o  fiud  in  the  auiltor  of  'Siugwart'  an  impaMiuuoi 
enthusiast.     His  Bomances  may  bo  forgotten,  but  bi*pwiu> 

MILLES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  was  tbe  son  ' 
Jeremiah  Milles,  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  bir. 
of  Waterfocd  and  Lismore.  Bisibop  Milles  IcA  hikfbni..'- 
to  hi*  nephew  Jeremiah,  who  was  born  in  1714,  aud  v^  ■ 
rated  at  Eton.  He  afterwards  went  to  Corpus  Chmti  (.■' 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  H.A.  in  i;  '•. 
and  that  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  uucle  colUtcd  him  1.  ■ 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Watcrford,  and  presented  b 
to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  be  held  hat  a  abort  Iiij<. 
chowing  to  reside  in  England.  Upoa  his  return  ha  ins 
ried  Edith,  the  daughter  of  arehbishop  Potter,  Ibroi.;  1 
whose  means  be  obtained  the  united  lectonMof  Sk  Edmuii- 
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evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  England.  This  change 
in  his  religious  views  brought  upon  him  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  open  opposition  from  many  among  the  upper 
classes  who  had  once  been  his  admirers  and  friends ;  but 
his  church  was  soon  crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners 
his  preaching  produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he 
not  only  recovered  the  esteem  uf  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so  popular 
in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were 
filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he  himself  was  chosen 
vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  His  election 
took  place  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  15th  of  November,  1797,  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  age.  For  seventeen  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  near  Hull.  A  monument,  executed 
by  Bacon,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of 
Hull  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Milncr*s  personal  character  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all 
his  conduct,  singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheer- 
ful, and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established  order  of  things 
in  church  and  state. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  '  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,*  which  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  completed  by  his  brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  which  extends  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the 
Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
5  vols.  8vo.,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  second  edition  in  1810. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the 
history  is  thus  stated  in  the  author's  Introduction:  after 
stating  that  in  all  a^es  of  the  church  there  have  existed 
'men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely  nominal  Christians,' 
he  proceeds: — 'It  is  the  history  of  these  men  which  I 
propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to 
my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  what  external  church  they  belonged.  I  intend 
not  to  enter  with  any  nicety  into  an  account  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  church-governmeut,  much  less 
into  their  secular  history.  Even  relif^ious  cotitroversiei 
shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history 
of  his  real  church  requires  some  account.  Let  not  the 
reader  expect  that  the  actions  of  great  men  (great  in  a 
secular  view,  I  mean)  will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  No- 
thing but  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  be  admitted :  eenuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate.  It  is  manifest  that  on  this  plan  no 
complete  church  history  can  be  written.  Such  a  work 
ought  assuredly  to  record  the  religious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices which,  have  at  any  time  prevailed  among  any  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  faitn ;  leaving  the  reaner  to  con- 
clude, from  these  materials,  which  parties  have  been  right 
and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner*s  plan  we  have  avowedly 
the  history  of  only  one  class  of  opinions*  and  tiie  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  to  do  violence  to  facts,  to  which  an  author  is 
exposed  who  is  determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain 
principles  in  all  ages  of  the  church  (a  temptation  from 
which  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  Milner  has  escaped),  it  is 
clear  that,  writius  on  this  plan,  two  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  opposite  creeds  would  produce  works  containing  very 
dilTurent  sets  of  facts,  but  each  professing  to  be  a  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Clirist.*  Though,  fur  these  reasons.  Mil- 
uer's  work  cannot  be  called  a  complete  church  history,  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  church  history  is  very  great  It 
is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  deep  interest  in 
what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  religion,  which  is  not 
al'.vnys  found  in  our  celebrated  church  lustorians ;  and  for 
the  very  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  complete,  it  con- 
latiis  many  important  facts  wliich  had  previously  been  little 
atietuled  to.  It  surpasses  most  other  church  histories  in 
the  use  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  though  the 
revereuco  which  the  author  professes  for  those  venerable 
uirii  has  led  him  to  trust  them  too  mucli. 

Tiie  other  works  of  Mr.  Milner  are>— •], '  Gibbon*s  accouit 
of  Christianity  considered;  together  with  some  Strictures 
on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.'  2, 
*  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of.William  Howard.'  3.  *  Essays 
on  the  Induenco  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  4,  *  Tracts  and  Essays, 
TUeoio<>ical  and  Historical.     5,  *  Practical  Sermons ;  with 


an  Account  of  his  Life,  by  the  DMn  of  Cbriisle,*  t  lols.  A 
complete  colleetion  of  his  works  was  edited  by  the  dean  of 
Carlisle,  8  vols.,  1810. 

MILNER,  ISAAC,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1751.  At  the  age  of  six  he  besran 
to  accompany  his  brother  to  the  grammar-sehool  al  Leed»  ; 
but  at  his  father's  death  his  stu£es  were  interrupted,  antl 
he  was  employed  in  learning  the  woollen  nsnnlisctory  at 
Leeds.  'When  Joseph  Milner  was  appointed  head  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  he  released  his  brother 
fh>m  his  engagements  at  Leeds,  and  took  him  under  hi% 
own  tuition,  employing  him  as  his  assistant  in  teaching 
the  younger  boys.  In  his  lifb  of  his  brother  tlM  dntv 
expresses  his  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness  with  an  afft*^- 
tionate  warmth  which  shows  the  attachment  that  exiHtr*! 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings 
of  both.  In  1770  laaae  Milner  entered  Queen's  C>iil«gr, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1774,  astl 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  In  1775  he  was  eleetad  FelWw  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1783  Jacksoniaa  PrsJbssor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Queen's  College ;  and  tii 
1 798  he  was  appointed  Lueasian  Proftsasov  of  Maibeoistira. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlislsi»  He  was  twice 
Vice-ChaDcellor,  in  1792  and  1809.  At  CuabiidRo  he 
formed  a  close  fHendsbin  with  the  late  Mr.  WilberCorc^,  bv 
whom  he  was  introducea  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  eompany  witfc 
those  eminent  men  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Ck>otiiie«t  about 
the  year  1 787.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  at 
Kensington  Oore,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1820. 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accn* 
rate  learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  oomnsmd.  He 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  digntfted  sim- 
phcity  of  manner.  His  religious  and  politicai  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother  s.  Ho  wrote  th«» 
following  works,  besides  several  scientiflo  papers  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  the  oontinuation  oT  his 
brothers  'Church  History:*  —  *  Animadversions  on  l>r. 
Haweis's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;*  ^Sttietures  on 
some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  in- 
tended as  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  Objections  against  the 
Bible  Society.'  The  following  were  published  afrer  ht* 
death : — *  Sermons,'  2  vols. ;  *  Essay  on  Human  Liberty.* 

(*  Memoir  of  Dean  Milner,'  in  the  Ckari$tian  Ob$ervir  ior 
May,  1820,  vol  xix.,  p.  289.) 

MILCy.  MEL08,  one  of  the  larger  Cy^des  ia  tk« 
iSgean  sea,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  anti 
65  east  of  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  is  14  miic=% 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  aboul  eight  miln. 
Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  which  fbrmn  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  tho  best  and  safest  in  the  l^anr. 
The  surfece  of  the  island  is  monntainous^  and  of  vdkaoic 
formation ;  it  has  hot  mineral  ^rings,  and  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pvodnoes  dbundmnee  c« 
fruit,  wine,  oil,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  popttlati.<D. 
which  was  above  20,000  in  the  time  of  Tot»nefert»  abuut  x 
century  ago,  has  greatly  decreased ;  it  is  now  stated  va^rU 
at  7000  by  Balbi,  and  at  only  1500  by  Thietsdu  but  thu 
last  estimate  appears  too  low. 

Besides  the  chief  town,  called  also  Milo,  which  is  in  the 
east  part  of  the  island,  near  the  port,  there  are  sevetal  til- 
lages, called  Pollone,  San  Dimitri.  Castro,  &e.  Tho  lover 
grounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  said  to  render  the 
air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

Melos  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  first  by  the  Pherni- 
cians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedamonians.  Dnnng  tlie 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  u» 
reduce  it  under  the  command  of  Nioias,  the  son  of  Nmratux. 
but  the  attempt  foiled.  Some  years  later  in  the  war  a  new 
expedition  from  Athens  landed  on  the  island,  and  aAer  a 
siege  of  several  months  took  the  town  of  Meh>s»  when  tha> 
Athenians  put  to  death  all  the  adult  nildes»  and  cairicd  aw.ty 
the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  after  which  a  eoloui  *»( 
Athenians  was  sent  to  occupv  the  place.  (Thucyd.,  uh\  l  . 
y.  84,  &c.)  At  a  later  period  Melos,  like  the  other  Ott<-  V 
islands,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  tit.- 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks«  U  n«»w 
furras  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  antient  capital  of  tb« 
island,  Melos,  near  the  great  harbour,  consisting  of  port     / 
an  amphitheatre,  cyclopcan  walls,  a  temple  of  Venu]^  a:-  i 
numerous  suhtrrranean  galleries.    A  fine  statue  of  Veuuss 
found  at  Mc.  >,  ti  in  tho  museum  of  the  Lmivm  at  F^r**. 
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A  nanbw  of  rmses  and  other  anttquttiet  bate  been  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins. 

Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Milo  is  the  rocky  island 
of  Cimoloa,  called  by  the  ItaUan  sailors  Argentiera ;  the 
channel  between  the  two  is  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  and  noted  for  shipwrecks.  (Dapper,  Description 
dii  liUs  d$  VArekipeL;  Porcaoehi;  Tournefort 

MILONOV,  MICHABL,  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talent*  and  who,  but  for  his  |iremature  death,  would  proba- 
bly have  risen  to  greater  literary  eminence^  was  bom  in 
1792,  and  received  his  eduoation  at  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
abilitiea.  His  poems,  which  were  first  published  in  a  collec- 
Uto  form  in  1819,  consist  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and 
various  lyrical  pieces,  and  display  elevation  of  mind,  acute 
thinking,  and  tender  feeling.  Among  them  are  some  trans- 
lations and  imitations  fh>m  Horace,  Schiller,  and  others. 
He  died  October  17-29,  1821. 

MI'LTI  ADBS  (MiXria^iK)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon 
(who  was  sprung  from  a  noble  Athenian  ikmily),  and  nephew 
of  the  elder  Miltiades,  who,  during  the  life  of  Pisistratus, 
had  founded  a  tyranny,  or  arbitrary  government,  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  elder  Miltiades  had  been  succeeded  by 
Stesagoras,  the  elder  son  of  Cimon,  on  whose  death  the  young 
Miltiades  succeeded  to  his  place.  The  fint  important  affair 
in  which  Miltiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the 
Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  b.c.  613,  when  the  Greek 
commanders  who  guarded  the  raft  over  the  Danube  de- 
bated whether  they  should  not  cut  oif  the  Persian  king  s 
retreat  by  breaking  up  the  passage.  Miltiades  advised  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  although  his  opinion  was 
overruled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  his  reason  for 
advocating  it  was  exactly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
rejected.  So  shrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  observe,  that  to  annihilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as 
Hiatinus  auji^gested,  tantamount  to  giving  all  the  tyrants  of 
individual  cities  their  dismissal. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  Miltiades  was  called  upon  to 
act  a  more  important  part.  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aria- 
togiton ;  and  Hippies,  the  other  son,  who  had  been  driven 
ftom  Athens  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  had  re- 
tired, as  Greeks  both  then  and  subsequently  often  did 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  Persian  court  In 
Ionia,  the  burning  of  Sardis  was  followed  by  a  war  which 
lasted  for  six  years,  in  which  each  party  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  lesson :  the  Persians,  that  their  enemy  was  not 
altogether  despicable ;  and  the  Greeks,  that  without  unity 
of  plan  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

In  B.C.  492,  Maidonius  led  the  first  Persian  armament, 
which  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  Uie  peninsula 
of  Athos.    In  B.C.  490,  a  second  armament  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  was  sent  against  Greece.    This  force  crossed 
to  mxos*  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Bubosa.    A  few  days 
sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Bubcea,  and  the 
whole  armament  made  for  the  eoast  of  Attica.    Guided  by 
Hippiaa,  who  knew  the  capabilities  of  every  spot  of  ground 
in  his  country,  the  army  landed  at  Marathon*  (I^aiulthon.] 
The  plain  of  Marathon  extends  inwards  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  glen  by  the 
spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  base  of  these 
spurs  and  between  them  and  the  sea.    It  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  the  top  stroke  representing  that  part  which 
borders  on  the  sea,  and  the  \eg  of  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  glen,  which  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  mountain 
stream.    Through  this  glen  lay  the  road  to  Athens,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  army  posted  itself. 
According  to  custom*  the  army  was  under  the  direction 
of  ten  generals,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one 
day  in  turn.    One  of  the  ten  was  Miltiades,  who  had  just 
been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing 
to  the  politic  way  in  which  he  had  used  his  power  in  the 
ChersonesuB,  than  to  the  real  merits  of  his  conduct.    He 
had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  polemarch  Odlimaohus,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  oommanded  the  right  wing,  and  had  an 
equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals.   The  votes  of  the  generals 
being  divided  on  the  question  of  an  engagement,  Gallima- 
chuSk  by  his  yote,  decided  for  fighting ;  and  when  the  day 
of  command  came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place. 
The  Persian  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.    In 
the  centre  of  the  Persian  host  were  stationed  their  best 
soldiers,  a  precautioa  necessary  la  order  to  give  some  sta- 


bility to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  different  tribes, 
but  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  them  to  the  very  ma- 
nmuvre  which  Miltiades  practised,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
he  apparently  arranged  his  forces,  so  that  the  centre  might 
be  weak  and  the  wings  strong.  The  Persian  centre  broke 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  them  toward  the  hills,  but 
in  each  wing  the  Athenians,  who  had  charged  at  double- 
quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persians.  This 
decided  the  battle.  The  vanquished  perished  in  thousands, 
by  the  sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attempting  to  embark 
on  board  their  ships ;  and  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
the  Plataans  were  left  completely  masters  of  the  field. 
Herodotus  states  6400  as  |he  number  of  the  Persian 
dead,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  foil.  The 
tactics  practised  at  this  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  be- 
ing so  completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving 
a  close  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  modem  warfare.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever 
reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that 
of  Marathon  on  Miltiades ;  though  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he,  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only 
one  occasion  in  his  whole  lifo  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  tne  liberator  of  his  own 
country  and  a  despot  in  another  is  no  inconsistency,  as  the 
course  of  human  events  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
headed  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  the  career  of  Mil- 
tiades closed  soon  after.  He  appears  next  at  Pares,  to 
which  he  laid  siege  with  seventy  Athenian  ships.  The 
Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  .if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  Miltiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  which,  with  general 
ill  success,  compelled  a  retreat  On  his  return,  while  yet 
suflTering  from  a  gangrene  in  the  wound,  he  was  accused, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  deceiving  the  people.  The  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  for  a  fine ;  but  being  unable  to  pay 
it,  he  died  in  prison. 

llie  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  which  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge  too 
exactly.  The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that,  if  filled 
up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  Tory  model  of  a  suc- 
cessful statesman  in  an  age  when  the  prime  minister  of 
Athena  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren  has 
briefly  noticed  the  transition  which  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades  to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Perides, 
and  thence  to  the  orator*  who  to  his  rhetorical  skill  united 
no  military  prowess.  Miltiades  with  great  generalship 
showed  great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not 
much,  as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  age.  Whether 
he  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action, 
which  for  his  country  produced  a  most  decisive  result.  The 
unfortunate  close  of  his  career  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  showing  the  ingratitude  of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  a 
judicious  nistorian  will  draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind, 
especially  with  such  imperfect  materials  before  him  as  we 
possess  for  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  v.,  vL ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  bio- 
graphy of  Miltiades  is  of  no  value ;  Plutarch ;  Thirlwall's 
Hiitory  of  Greece;  and  Clinton's  Fa«/i;  for  the  ofiUce  of 
Strategus,  Schomann  and  Meiei^s  Atiucke  FrocesM;  and  for 
the  topography  of  Marathon,  Pausanias,  Dodwell,  and  B.  D. 
Clarke's  Traveh) 

MILTON.    [Kbnt.] 

MILTON,  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton,*  waa 
bom  December  9,  1608,  at  his  fother*s  house  in  Bread- 
street,  London.  He  waa  of  a  good  fomily,  his  fother  having 
been  ^educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfora,  but  was  disinhe* 
rited  for  turning  Protestant.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
musical  acquirements,  and  specimens  of  his  composition  are 
preserved  in  Bumey's  '  History  of  Music.' 

Milton's  education  appears  to  have  been  sedulously  con' 
ducted;  first  under  a  person  of  Puritan  opinions  named 
Young,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul's  School 
under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St  Paul's  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the  College  Register 
informs  us,  he  was  admitted,  February  12,  1624. 

At  the  University  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
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excellence  of  his  Latin  verses,  and,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  met  with  •more  than  ordinary  favour  and  re- 
spect '  during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there.  It  will  he 
unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  momentous  question  whe- 
ther Miltun  was  whipped  at  Cambridge.    Dr.  Johnson  is 

*  ashamed  to  relate  what  he  fears  is  true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered 
the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction,'  and  Warton,  in 
an  elaborate  commentary  on  Milton's  first  elegy,  draws 
from  the  words  a  meaning  which  would  have  startled  the 
author :  but  there  appears  small  reason  to  believe  the  fact 

AAer  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he 
retired  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where,  during  a  residence  of  five  years,  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his 
'Arcades/  'Comus,'  *L' Allegro,'  •  II  Penseroso,' and  *  Ly- 
cidas.*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place 
where  some  of  Mdton*s  minor  poems  were  written,  by  a 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them. 
It  appears  to  us  that  these  attempts  depend  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  that,  namely,  of  assuming  the  poet's  mind  to  be 
influenced  in  such  matters  by  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
at  the  time  familiar.  Now  that  localities  must  affect  a  per- 
son who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  'L* Allegro'  or* II  Pen- 
seroso,'  we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  consi- 
demtions,  particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general, 
and  when  the  describer  is  Milton. 

In  1637,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  travelled 
into  Italy,  during  which  journey  he  was  introduced  to  Gro- 
tius,  to  Galileo,  and  to  Tasso*s  patron,  Manso.  While  in 
Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progress  of  the  troubles  in 
England.  Relinquishing  his  original  intention  of  prolong- 
ing his  journey  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips, 
and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on 
his  system:  Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it;  and  more 
modern  authorities  have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support 
a  convenient  theory,  each  perhaps  without  reflecting  much 
on  the  subject.  Tlie  tendency  of  his  scheme  was  not  to 
supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on 
such  matters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the 
nterely  formal  routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which 
the  books  that  were  read  might  arouse  thought  as  well  as 
exercise  memory.  H  is  list  comprises  almost  all  the  technical 
treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  excludes  history  and 
almost  all  the  better  known  books  of  poetry,  probably  be- 
cause he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such 
subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years. 
His  aims  were  not  those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philo- 
sopher of  nature ;  the  state,  not  science,  was  in  his  view, 
and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a  uni- 
versity, but  well-informed  citizens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogv 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which 
could  have  had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student 

In  1641  Milton  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a 
treatise  '  Of  Reformation,*  which  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  those  on  '  Prelatical  Episcopacy,'  '  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,'  and  some  ani- 
madversions  on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall's,  and  in  the  next  by 

•  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.' 

In  1643  he  married  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman  of  Oxfoidshire.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles  began,  by  the  refusal  of 
his  wife  to  return  to  him  from  a  visit  to  her  father.  He 
accordingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  published 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  former 
year  is  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  he  produo(|l  his 
'  Tractate  on  Education,*  and  that  most  able  of  all  appeals, 
the '  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,'  a  work  which  contains  in  the  same  space  more 
passages  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  other  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  this  time  Milton  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  whose 
Aunily  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  their  devotion  to 
the  royal  cause.*  His  pen  was  silent  jLintil  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  when  he  produced  a  tract  on  'The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  ;  proving  that  it  is  lawfuU  to  call 

*  TIm  puMge  ia  '  PkndiM  LotI,*  where  Uw  scene  is  rapvoied  to  be  de- 
ittlbcd,  la  well  kaovn  (,)>•  ^  ▼.  HO). 


to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,'  &c.  This  waft  (bllowad 
by '  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Aniniail- 
versions  on  the  Scotch  Presbytery  at  Belfast,*  in  the  same 
year  (1649).  His  next  work,  'The  History  of  England.* 
was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  had  determined 
that  the  Latin  language  should  be  used  in  all  foreign  nego- 
tiations, a  custom  which  has  not  been  dispensed  with  until 
lately  as  far  as  treaties  are  concerned.  At  present,  treaties 
are  written  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  languages  of  the 
parties  to  it ;  and  disputes  on  the  text  are  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  French  version.  The  Council  could  not  have 
cnosen  any  man  in  England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by 
his  'sound  scholarship  and  his  ready  command  of  the  Latai 
language ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  oontroveraie* 
with  Salmasius  he  should  have  stooped  to  criticise  st>le 
instead  of  weighing  arguments.  In  his  new  capacity  Mi  i  ion 
was  deputed  to  answer  *  Eikon  Basilike,'  which  he  did  in 
his  '  Eikonoklastes ;'  and  soon  after  to  rebut  Salmaaius's 
vindication  of  monarchy,  by  his '  Defensio  Populi  Angltcani,* 
of  which  two  books  Hobbes  declared  himself  unable  to 
determine  whose  language  was  best  or  whose  ai^guments 
worst. 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  seeretaiy  he  changed  h» 
abode  to  Westminster.  Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  be 
married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who 
died  in  childbed  within  a  year  of  their  marriage.  In  10S4« 
or  perhaps  before  that  time,  he  became  totally  blind,  a  mis- 
fortune which  his  enemies  considered  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven.* 

The  duties  of  his  oflice,  occasional  pamphlets  on  politics, 
and  his  'History  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  1670, 
employed  him  tiU  he  began  '  Paradise  Lost.*  At  the  Re- 
storation he  retired  into  obscurity ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
incurred  no  particular  danger,  alUiough  he  was  once  in 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms.  Some  ascribe  his  safety  to 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  act  passed  in  1660, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull;  and  in 
1665,  according  to  Elwood  the  Quaker  (who  acted  in 
some  measure  as  his  secretary),  he  had  completed  '  Para- 
disc  Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Milton  to  aome 
friends  of  El  wood's  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  poem  was 
licensed  and  published  in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  paid  by 
Samuel  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  for  the  eopy,  with  a 
promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies  should  have 
been  sold,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions  respec- 
tively. The  *  Paradise  Lost'  first  consisted  of  only  ten  books. 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1674,  three  years  before  which  time  be  had 
produced  '  Paradise  Regained'  and  '  Samson  Agonistes.* 

In  1673  he  published  a  '  Summary  of  Logic;'  in  1673a 
treatise 'Of  True  Religion,'  &c;  and  in  1674  his  Latin 
letters  and  exercises.  His  last  work  was  a  translation  of 
the  Polish  declaration  in  favour  of  John  lU.  He  died  on 
Sunday,  November  8,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

For  full  information  on  Milton's  life,  his  habits,  .apoear- 
ance,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  copious  Life  by 
Todd,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton*s  Poetical  Works. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a  name  in  his  time 
expressive  both  of  religious  and  of  political  tenets.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  bold  in  speech  as  in  writing,  and  this 
boldness,  so  early  as  the  date  of  his  Italian  journey,  gave 
his  friends  some  uneasiness  for  his  safety.  But  Milton  did 
not  consider,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  in  entering  on  con- 
troversy he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  nature :  hd  calls  u 
expressly  a  '  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to 
another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  bat  of 
my  left  hand.'  After  the  death  of  Charles  he  took  a  decided 
part  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  bjr  his  tract  on 
the  Tenure  of  Kings,  and  became  the  champion  of  repulili- 
canism  against  Salmasius.  This  was  the  period  of  bis 
greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  hold  an  official 
residence  for  eight  years,  and  divided  the  curiosity  of 
foreigners  with  Cromwell  himself.  Yet,  at  the  Restoration, 
he  had  no  hardiihips  to  complain  of,  except  the  exorbitani 
fees  charged  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  ana  it  is  even  said 
that  he  had  the  refusal  of  his  original  office. 

*  A  cuiout  Mcount  of  his  bllndDtgs  is  KiTen  io  Lit  own  wovd^ '  iMitTBt*^ 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  notice  in  a 
cursory  manner  Dr.  Johnson's  critique  of  Milton's  poetry. 
To  attempt  by  writing  to  impress  the  beauties  of  an  imagi- 
native work  upon  those  acquainted  with  that  work  is  a  task 
more  easy  than  useful;  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
poetic  beauty  without  the  guidance  of  another  man's  judg- 
ment will  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing :  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their 
own  taste  directed  to  see  the  fkultiness  of  a  critique  like 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  probably  derive  little 
benefit  from  being  told  that  it  has  faults.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  reisers  to  whom  it  may  be  well  to  direct  a 
few  observations ;  those*  we  mean,  whose  taste  is  accurate 
enough  to  enable  them  totrace  fiiultiness  as  pervading  the 
system,  though  they  cannot  discern  its  particular  mistakes. 
In  any  criticism,  on  whatever  subject,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  subjected  to  criticism  was 
written,  snould  be  kept  in  view  by  the  critic.  With  this 
restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like  'Lycidas,' 
written  in  the  style  of  a  school  of  Greek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  called  '  easy,  vul- 
gar, and  therefore  disgusting ;'  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers 
would  not  have  been  stigmatised  -as  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasine  by  any  one  who  reflected  that  Milton  had  Italian 
models  m  view  when  he  wrote '  Lycidaa'  in  verses  of  unequal 
length. 

Ijdt  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic, 
into  an  historical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attempted  it ;  a 
man  perhaps  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age ; 
and  his  prose  Shakspere  would  rather  deter  than  provoke 
imitation.  The  absurdity  of  reducing  a  chapter  of  Hume's 
'  History  of  England '  into  a  metrical  shape,  and  then  criti- 
cising it  OS  a  poem,  is  sufioiently  manifest ;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginative  work  like  '  II  Penseroso,'  dissect  it 
into  elements,  and  make  these  elements  purdy  narrative, 
persons  are  and  have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this 
dissection  to  be  legitimate  criticism. 

'  Paradise  Lost,'  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  effort  of 
human  imagination,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  drama,  of 
which  several  plans  remain.  The  epical  form  however  at 
last  asserted  its  superiority,  although  enough  of  the  drama 
remains  in  the  present  poem  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some 
distinctness  the  shape  which  it  probably  assumed.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  '  Paradise  Los^' 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  allowed,  that  it  is  '  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up 
again.' 

Much  of  this  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  age.  Learned  poetry  suits  us  not.  We  require 
either  passionate  and  powerful  description,  like  Byron's ;  imi- 
tations of  anttquitv  so  disguised  that  we  are  not  adl  of  usable 
to  trace  them,  like  Walter  Scott's ;  or  thoughtful  poetry, 
cither  couched  in  sensuous  imagery,  like  that  of  Shelley,  or 
asipiring  to  be  philosophical,  like  that  of  Wordsworth.  But 
for  allusions  to  classical  authors,  however  beautiful,  for  an 
exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  poem.  In  other  words,  'Paradise 
Lost '  is  not  and  cannot  be  extensively  popular ;  and  even 
among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect  many  who  judge  of  it 
not  as  a  poetical  but  as  a  theological  production.  Taken  as 
a  whole»  a  proper  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  it  by  any  one 
who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  per- 
ceive the  learning  of  the  author ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Milton,  for  the  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  which  are  contained  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  '  Samson  Agonistes '  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  lines  themselves. 

Milton*s  poetry  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or 
two  on  his  versification.  His  matchless  ear  led  him  to 
choose  blank  verse  ~a  measure  till  then  almost  unknown 
except  in  dramatic  works— as  the  best  metre  for  an  epic 
poem.  To  the  same  quality  ^  owing  the  harmony  of  bis 
lyrical  verses,  in  which,  as  in  everything  else,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  cha- 
rade ri:^es  almost  all  the  versifiers  of  the  last  century  who 
attempted  the  octave  stanza,' the  difference  will  be  im- 
mediately discerned.  It  was  not  until  Milton  began  to 
supersede  the  French  school  that  English  poets  produced 
Tenea  approaching  his  own  in  sweetneis.    Sudi  919  some 


of  Coleridge's  and  Shelley's,  not  to  mention  Scott,  who  bof* 
rowed  his  measures  from  other  sources. 

Of  all  authors,  antient  and  modem,  respecting  whom 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has 
had  more  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of 
his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  Milton* 
Livinff  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  identifying 
himself  with  one  of  the  extremes,  his  character  has  been 
assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few 
have  made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  discretion. 
It  is  part  of  our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  who 
can  be  so  regarded,  not  according  to  his  eminence  in  art  or 
science,  so  much  as  according  to  his  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  nositive  fact,  which 
fact  has  become  more  generally  true  auring  the  last  half 
century  from  the  accident  of  that  literature  by  which  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  reading  public  is  guided 
—the  periodical  literature — having  assumed  a  tone  decidedly 
political.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not  as  a  poet,  not 
as  a  writer  of  all  writers  most  eloquent,  but  as  a  partisan. 
And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  as  they 
ought  to  be  read ;  we  shall  never  see  in  them  the  commen- 
taries on  his  own  poetry  which  they  supply ;  never  trace 
those  models  of  eloquence  which  they  contain ;  never  reflect 
that  in  Milton's  polemics  we  find  the  perfection  of  a  re- 
viewer's style,  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heavi- 
ness of  Bentley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  contro- 
versy than  any  which  have  been  exhibited  from  his  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  that  in  his  hi&- 
torical  fragment  exists  a  mythological  narrative  written  not 
less  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  *  Lays '  and  *  Legends '  of 
Roman  History,  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed, however  unconsciously,  this  great  example ;  and  that 
in  his  '  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing*  the 
sentiments  are  noblc^  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in 
any  English  composition  before  the  days  of  Burke.  It  is  aft 
rhetorical  models  that  we  must  view  Milton's  prose  works  ; 
his  logic  may  fail,  his  facts  and  arguments  may  be  insuf- 
ficient, but  his  eloquence  remains  unrivalled. 
'  A  curious  change  took  place  even  during  Milton's  life* 
time  in  regard  to  public  taste.  The  Shaksperian  drama, 
that  wonderful  combination  of  active  and  reflective  poetry, 

fave  place  to  a  bad  imitation  of  an  unnatural  model,  th& 
*rench  heroic  play.  Italian  measures,  those  which  Surrey, 
Shakspere,  ana  Milton  had  all  more  or  less  practised,  werer 
supplanted  by  the  ten-syllable  rhyming  couplet  of  Dryden, 
imitated  also  from  the  French.  In  fact  the  nation  took 
their  cue  from  the  court  in  matten  of  taste,  and  the  court 
was  not  less  subservient  to  French  influence  in  literature 
than  in  politics.  Whenever  a  good  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  shall  be  written,  the  nistorian  will  do  well  to  trace* 
distinctly  the  way  in  which  English  literature  has  been 
gradually  recovering  from  the  taint  which  it  contracted 
after  Restoration,  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  on  taste  and  on  politics  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  no  such  history  can  be  written  without  in- 
cluding a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  influence  which 
Milton  has  exercised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
held,  particularly  among  the  nonconformists,  a  body  of  men 
whose  power,  because  silently  applied,  has  been  often  un* 
dcrrated  or  even  overlooked. 

The  editions  of  Miltons  poetical  works  are  very  numerous. 
His  prose  works  have  been  much  neglected,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  a  uniform  edition  including  the  tract  on  Christian 
Doctrine  has  yet  appeared. 

In  the  year  1823  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  '  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  libri  duo  posthumi,'  was  discovered  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  and,  from  internal  and  other  evi- 
dence, was  ascertained  to  be  the  work  which  Milton  was 
known  to  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  It  was  edited  by  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  (Sumner),  and  a  translation  was  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  bv  the  usual  boldness  and  free* 
dom  of  opinion  which  pervade  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a 
theological  work,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  considered  of  little  value  by  any  denomina^ 
tion  of  Christians. 

(Todd*s  Life  qf  Milton  ;  Milton's  Works.) 

MILVUS.    [Falconid-k,vo1.  X.,  p.  187.] 

MIME  (from  the  Greek  mimus  (/iifioc),  an  imitator),,  s 
dramatic  performance  of  irregular  form  among  the  Greeks^, 
in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were  clothed  in  a  poetical 
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dresg.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  single  scene,  mostly  comic,' 
sometimes  with  such  dialogue  added  as  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  prompted.  Mimes  appear  to  have  heen  com- 
mon entertainments  at  feasts.  Sometimes  they  were  acted 
on  the  staee.  Sophron  of  Syracuse  (born  about  b.c.  420), 
who  wrote  m  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  of  Sicily, 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  composition. 
His  mimes  wore  in  rhythmical  prose,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  to  Athens 
the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  mimi, 
the  works  of  Sophron  are  lost.  The  fragments  of  Sophron 
are  collected  in  the '  Museum  Griticum,*  No.  VII.  We  have 
specimens  of  a  mime  in  the  fifteeilth  idyll  of  Theocritus. 
Philestion  of  Nicsa,  another  writer  of  mimes,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  latter  years  of  Socrates.  Suidas  i^iXtarlbtv) 
calls  his  mimes  biologic^  or  '  pictures  of  life.' 

Among  the  Romans,  mimes  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  irregular  harlequinades,  probably  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
our  *  Punch.*  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Bathy  Uus  and  Pylades 
divided  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital  as  actors  of  mimi. 
Among  the  mimographers  of  Rome  we  find  Mattius,  Labe- 
riuB,  and  Publius  the  Syrian,  the  second  of  whom  died  b.c. 
43,  when  the  third  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Labe- 
riut  acted  as  well  as  composed  mimes.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  emperors  we  meet  with  other  mimographers  of  cele- 
brity, but  none  came  up  to  the  reputation  of  Laberius  and 
Publius. 

(Macrob.,  Sai^  ii.  7 ;  Suetonius,  Cas^  c.  39 ;  Ziegler, 
De  Mimis  Romanorum,  Gottingen,  1789,  quoted  in  '  Con- 
versations Lexikon.') 

MIMNERMUS  OF  COLOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  contemporary  with  Solon.  Miiller,  quoting  a  fragment 
of  Mimnermus's  elegy  '  Nanno,*  says  that  he  was  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Smyrna  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose 
ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  from  the  Nelean 
Pylos.  To  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  to  Halyattes,  he  ascribes 
tlie  melancholy  character  of  his  poems.  {History  qf  the 
Literature  o/Aniient  Greece,  p.  1 15.)  From  Horace  and 
Propertius  we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  fbr  the 
most  part  to  those  appetites  which  are,  in  poetical  language, 
expressed  by  the  name  of  love.  His  mind  however  was  of  a 
melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  pensive  cast 
not  traceable  in  the  writings  of  others  who  belonged  to  the 
same  school.  In  the  few  fragments  which  we  have  remain- 
ing of  Mimnermus,  he  complains  of  the  brie^ess  of  human 
enjoyment,  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  man  is  subject.  Mlmuermus  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  subjects 
which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  considered  as 
proper  to  it;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  fragments  of  Mimnermus 
have  been  several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bach's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1826. 
They  have  been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolberg,  Herder, 
A.  W.  Scblegel,  and  others. 

(Ulrici's  Geschichte  tier  Hellenischen  Dichthurat.) 

MIMO'SEiB  are  a  division  of  the  Leguminous  order  of 
plants,  whose  tiowers  are  regular,  the  stamens  long,  usually 
indefinite  in  number,  and  hypogynous,  and  the  flowers  val- 
vate  in  aestivation.  They  are.  in  many  cases  polygamous, 
and  their  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  compound.  The 
principal  genus  of  the  division  v&  the  Acacia.  [Acacia.]  Mi- 
mosa itself  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  ibr  the  irritability  of  their 
leaves,  a  curious  property  which  has  always  rendered  them 
objects  of  interest  [Sensitive  Plants.]  The  species 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  exhibition  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  Mimosa  pudica,  a  South  American  annual.  Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Mimosesc,  and  not  included 
in  the  genus  Acacia,  are  the  Ingas  sapida,  dulcis,  biglobosa, 
and  some  others,  whose  pods  contain  a  sweet  nutritious 
fneula,  which  renders  them  fit  for  food ;  and  several  kinds 
of  Prosonis,  the  astringency  of  whose  pods  and  bark  renders 
them  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  In  general,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mimoseo  are  confined  to  tropical 
countries,  or  to  those  which  have  a  high  summer  heat;  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  extend  beyond  such  limits, 
as  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  Acacias,  called  Wattles, 
"^B  the  commonest  wood. 

HINANGKABOU.    [Sumatra.] 

MiN ARBT  (from  the  ^Anbio  menarah^  a  Ianteni)»  m 


Turkish  and  Eastern  architecture,  a  ycrry  slender  'an*l 
lofty  turret,  having  one  or  more  projecting  balconios 
around  it,  that  divide  it  externally  into  two  or  mure 
stories.  They  are  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  tlie  people  to  prayers,  and  therefore  ««r\e 
the  purpose  of  belfries.  They  are  however  generally  more 
numerous  than  such  purpose  actually  demands,  there  betnic 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  a  greater 
number,  and  hence  they  become  highly  characteristic  1^* 
tures,  as  well  on  account  of  their  frequency  as  their  tail 
column-like  shape,  which  causes  them  to  contrast  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  domes  that  crown  the  edifice,  and 
together  with  which  they  serve  to  produce  a  plca«in|?  aiKl 
varied  ardiitectural  outhne.  The  resemblance  to  the  column 
form  is  frequenUy  greatly  increased  by  the  uppermoa  gaU 
lery  being  corbMelled  and  ornamented  for  a  snort  distance 
downwaids,  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  and  mass  of  a  capuaU 
above  which  the  structure  is  usually  nuide  to  terminate  in  a 
small  polygonal  alcove,  with  open  arches  on  ita  sides,  and 
crowned  by  an  ofj^ive  or  bulbous  dome. 

MINAS  6ERAES.    [B&azii..] 

MrNCIO,    [Po] 

MINDANA'O.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

MINDEN,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  composed  of 
the  antient  principalities  of  Minden,  Paderbom,andCorvc>>, 
of  the  county  of  Ravenaburg,  the  bailiwick  of  Reckenbcr^. 
and  the  lordships  of  Rheda  and  Rittberg.  Its  area  ii  about 
2000  square  mUes,  and  the  population  397,870.  It  it  subdi- 
vided into  1 0  circles :  there  were  formerly  13  cirolei,  but  some 
have  been  incorporated  with  others.  The  soil  ii  of  unequal 
quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  corn :  hemp  and  flax  also  are  generally  ouUivated. 
and  supply  materials  fur  the  manufi^eture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  The  pasturage  is  good,  and  cattle 
abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  most  important  mi- 
neral productions.  The  Weser  ia  the  nrineiMl  rmr«  and 
the  trade  on  its  banks  is  very  considerable.  That  pert  of 
this  government  which  formed  the  nrincimdity  was  fivmeriy 
a  bishopric,  which  was  secularisea  at  the  peace  ofWeat* 
phalia,  and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

MINDBN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  52°  18'  N.  lat  and  9l*  63'  B.  kmg.,  m 
a  very  pleasant  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  parti? 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain-chain, 
in  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
there  is  an  opening  through  which  the  Weser  flows,  ibram^ 
the  celebrated  Porta  Westphalica.  Hinden  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germany.  The  streets  are  narrow  end 
irregular ;  the  houses  are  in  general  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  old-fkshioned.  The  Domplats  (the  Close)  is  however  a 
handsome  square,  planted  with  trees.  The  little  nn?r 
Bastan  flows  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Weeer. 
Over  the  latter  river  there  is  a  very  old  stone  bridge,  6tf«^ 
feet  long  and  25  fe^t  broad.  The  French,  in  their  retreat 
in  181 3,  blew  up  two  of  the  arches.  Since  1815  Mtnden  ha« 
been  again  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  is  now  one  of  tb« 
strongest  places  in  Grermany.  It  has  six  gates.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  four  Pn>testant  and  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which  i« 
the  cathedral.  Besides  the  gymnasium  and  a  seminary  ft>r 
schoolmasters,  there  are  several  publie  schools,  a  Lutheran 
convent,  an  orphan-house,  a  bible  society,  and  other  uaeful 
institutions'.  The  manufactures  are  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  tobacco,  &e.  Of  late  years  the  refining  of  suits  r 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  The  vin^ar  mano- 
fkctories  and  beer  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  aie  tLXk^ 
siderable.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  oil  and  saw  mills.  As 
the  seat  of  the  administration,  the  various  nuhlie  eCrcs 
and  tribunals  of  the  government  and  the  circle,  and  esrr>- 
ing  on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Weaer,  exporting  hemp. 
com,  brandy,  timber,  yarn,  fcc,  Minden  is  on  the  whole  a 
thriving  town,  and  the  population  (now  8000)  is  increofing. 

The  history  of  Minden  presents  some  inteiettinff  particu- 
lars. In  the  year  1026  the  emperor  Conrad  IL  held  a 
diet  here,  in  order  to  have  his  son  Henry  III.  electci 
king  of  the  Romans.  The  Reformation  having  beco 
introduced  in  1529,  the  town  was  placed  under  the  ben  of 
the  empire  in  1538,  and  taken  by  tne  emperor  Chaziea  V.  in 
1 547.  In  1626  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in  1634  by 
duke  of  liineburg.  In  1651  thirt]Hnie 
headed  ia  the  town  Ibr  witclMaall»  and 
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on  which  ocoAsion  a  dehate  took  place  m  tha  pTovineial 
assemhly  on  the  question  '  vhenoe  ihej  should  get  wood  to 
burn  the  witehes  ?*    In  1757  it  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
in  1 758  by  the  Hanoyeriana,  and  again  by  the  F^neh  under 
Marshal  Broglie  in  1769.    The  movements  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand having  caused  the  French  under  Castries  to  take 
up  a  position  to  the  west  of  the  town,  near  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Todtenhauaen,  they  were  attacked  by 
Pnnce  Ferdinand,  who  had  only  40,000  British  and  Hano- 
verian troops,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1759,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  made  prisoners.  J 
MI'NDOaO.    [Philiffini  Islands.} 
MINE,  a  system  of  subterranean  works  or  excavations 
formed  in  or  going  down  upon  any  mineral  or  metalli- 
forous  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  contents, 
and  extracting  such   portions  of   them    as  may  be  of 
8ufticient  value.    These  excavations  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  the  drainage  and  ventilatjk»n  of  the 
works,  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  miners,  and 
to  economise  the  application  of  labour  in  the  extraction  of 
the  metallic  ores  or  other  mineral  produce.    In  addition  to 
the  underground  works  which  constitute  the  mine,  properly 
so  called,  the  term  usually  comprehends  also  the  ground  at 
the  surface,  together  with  the  numerous  appends^  which 
arc  required  there,  as  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and 
other  machinery  i»  drainage,  the  extnielion  of  the  ores  and 
their  mechanical  preparation,  with  various  buildings  and 
erections.    The  various  works  which  constitute  a  mine, 
and  their  constructioQ  and  arrangementt  are  fully  described 
in  the  article  Mining. 

Mines  are  usually  worked  by  Gom]iatties»  who  hold  grants 
or  leases  of  the  property  from  the  mineral  proprietors,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  commonly  twenty-one.  The  risk  and 
responsibility  of  the  midertakmg  entirely  devolve  upon  the 
former  part)*,  by  whom  the  capital  is  provided  and  the  ma- 
nagement conducted,  the  proprietor  of  the  mineral  receiving 
a  stipulated  portion  of  the  gross  returns  of  the  mine  as  a 
consideration  for  the  use  and  deterioration  of  his  property. 
This  proportion  varies  much  acccnrding  to  drcumstances.  In 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  mines  are  comparatively 
shallow  and  cheaply  worked,  it  is  commonly  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth ;  but  in  Cornwall,  where  the  mines  are  deep  and  ex- 
]  ensive,  it  seldom  exceeds  a  fifteenth,  an  eighteenth,  or  a 
twenty-fourth,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  a  thirty-second. 
Although  this  paynnmt,  which  is  denominated '  dues*  or 
'royalty,'  from  the  circumstance  of  all  minerals  having 
originally  been  the  property  of  the  king,  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  right,  and  claimed  as  such  whether  the  mine  is 
profitable  to  the  parties  working  it  or  not,  it  is  fiequently 
good  as  well  as  liberal  policy  to  greatly  reduce  or  even  re- 
mit it  for  a  time,  during  periods  of  temporary  poverty  or 
loss,  aa  a  company  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  further 
trials,  which  in  the  end  may  occasion  discoveries  highly 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  Considered  as  property,  mines 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  tluctuating,  some  malung  very 
large  profits,  others  barely  paying  their  expenses,  while  upon 
many  there  is  a  heavy  loss.  Of  the  capital  required  to  open 
mines  in  this  country,  no  general  aTcrage  can  be  given :  in 
some  cases  not  more  than  4,00OA  or  5,000^  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  in  others,  the  sum  has  amounted  to  150,000/.  In 
the  older  and  best  established  undertakings,  the  number  of 
shares  is  small,  as  64,  100,  or  128.  In  some  recent  oompar 
nies  it  has  been  subdivided  into  several  thousands ;  but  most 
of  these  have  been  unsuoceasful.  Of  the  profil  of  mines  no 
{zeneral  estimate  can  be  given.  In  some  cases  it  little  nme 
than  repays  the  capital  expended ;  in  others  it  amounts  to 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  after  paying  back  this 
sum,  while  of  course  every  intermediate  gradation  exists.  The 
duration  of  mines  is  very  uncertain :  some  few  are  now  work- 
ing which  are  known  to  have  been  opened  centuries  ago,  but 
these  have  been  abandoned  time  after  time  in  conseouence 
of  poverty  or  difficulties  arising  firom  imperfect  macwnery, 
and  re-opened  as  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  afforded 
n  further  scope  for  enterprise.  It  may  probably  be  stated 
that  mines  01  Uie  soft  metals,  as  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  rarely 
continue  in  a  uniformly  productive  stale  fbr  more  than  fif- 
teisn  or  twenty  years  together,  although  the  discovery  of 
freah  deposits  of  ore  may  prolong  their  existence  greatly 
beyond  this  period.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  on  the  contrary, 
aru  more  permanent  in  their  produce,  and  may  continue 
to  be  worked  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years. 

Great  Britain  is  pre-eminently  a  mining  country.    With 
the  exception  of  quicksilver  and  the  precious  metalsi  it  oon- 


tains'every  variety  of  mufieral  in  great  abundance,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  produce  annually  a  greater  amount  of 
mineral  wealth  than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  toge^ 
ther.  Rich  and  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  tin  are 
worked  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  and  in  Wales  and  the 
north  of  England  there  are  immensely  productive  lead- 
mines.  There  are  rich  mines  of  copper  in  Ireland,  and 
lead-mines  are  worked  both  in  that  country  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  most  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
world  are  opened  in  South  Wales,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  wnile  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are  extensively  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  brine-springs  in  Worcestershire.  The 
depth  which  mines  have  attained  in  this  conn  try  is  very  consi- 
derable^ amounting  in  many  cases  to  from  200  to  300  fathoms. 
The  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  them  is  for  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worid,  and  the  machincryemployed 
is  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  description.  The  extent 
and  produce  of  the  English  mines,  the  large  capital  era- 
ploy  ed  in  them,  and  the  boldness,  the  skill,  and  ability  with 
which  their  management  is  conducted,  are  the  admiration 
of  foreign  engineers,  who  make  frequent  visits  to  this 
country  to  inspect  them. 

Mines  are  worked  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  m 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  almost  in  every  country,  but 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  igneous  and  raetamorphic 
rocks  are  abundant  France  and  Belgium  have  numeroas 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  many  in  which  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  are  worked. 

Spain  is  a  rich  mineral  country,  and  even  in  its  present 
distracted  state  the  produce  of  its  lead-mines,  and  more 
especially  of  its  quicksilver-mines,  is  considerable.  Germany 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  mining  country,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  metal  which  is  not  now  produced  there.  The  mines 
of  the  Hars  and  of  Saxony  are  well  known  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  they  produce,  as  well  as  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals. 
Austria  has  numerous  mines,  producing,  together  with  other 
mineral  substances,  a  large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  mines  of  Russia  are  ridi  in  iron  and  the  pre*- 
oioas  metals,  but  sparingly  productive  of  coal ;  those  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  produce  copper  and  iron.  Of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  little  is  known,  but  mines 
of  coal  are  worked  in  India  and  in  China.  Tin  is  obtained 
in  Banca,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  gold- 
washings  have  long  been  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  continent  of  America^  although  aboonding  in  metals 
and  minerals,  is  most  celebrated  ibr  its  gold  and  silver 
mines;  the  former  are  chietty  situated  in  Brazil ;  the  latter 
have  been  extensively  worked  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The 
oBce celebrated  quieksilver-mineof  Guanca-Velica  is  situated 
in  the  former  country,  and  rich  copper-mines  ore  now 
worked  in  Chili  and  Cuba.  There  are  many  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  now  working  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  although  hitherto  little 
worked,  mineral  produce  is  probably  abundant  throughout 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  in  which  the*  prin- 
cipal mines  now  existing  are  those  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  greatest  depth  to  which  any  mme  has  ever  penetrated 
is  nearly  500  fethoms,  or  3000  feet,  and  this  only  in  one  in- 
stance, in  die  Tyrol.  The  Samson  mine  in  the  Harz  is 
about  2300  feet  deep,  and  the  celebrated  Valeneiana  mine 
in  Mexico  attained  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  which  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

MINBIXIUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1625,  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  died  in  1683.>  He  was  rector  of  the  public  school 
in  his  native  town,  and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  classics, 
with  short  notes  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1663. 

MINERAL  VEINS.    [Veins,  Mixkral.] 

MINERAL  WATERS.    [Water.] 

MINERALOGY,  according  to  the  definition  eiven  by 
Kirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances 
from  each  other ;  and  it  is  further  observed  b^  Mr.  Brooke 
(EneychptBdia  Metrop.^  Mineralogy  *>,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded both  as  a  science  and  an  art :  as  a  science,  in  re- 
ference to  the  knowledge  requisite  for  supplying  accurate 
descriptions  of  minerals,  and  fbrming  what  may  be  termed 
a  natural  classification;  and  an  ar^  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  descriptive  characters  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwoxda  distinguishing  minerals  from  each  other. 
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Minenlogy  then  must  be  considered  es  including  tbe 
ehemicil  oomposition  of  bodies,  and  an  account  of  their 
external  or  physical  properties.  Both  are  requisite,  for  sub- 
stances occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition, 
and  exhibit  differences  in  their  external  chaiacters;  while 
there  are  other  bodies  which  differ  in  their  chemical  con- 
f titution,  but  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Various  meUiods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have 
been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  we  shall  not 
minutelT  describe  or  discuss,  as  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  precluding  any 
other  here.  We  may  howerer  observe  that,  according 
to  Werner,  minerals  were  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  earthy  minerals,  saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and 
metals :  Karsten  classed  them  under  the  heads  of  earths, 
salts,  combustibles,  and  metals :  Haiiy  divided  minerals 
into  acidiferous  earthy  substances,  earthy  substances,  non- 
metallic  combustible  bodies,  metallic  bodies,  substances  not 
fufficiently  known  to  admit  of  classification,  rocks,  and 
volcanic  products.  In  Phillips's '  Elements  of  Mineralogy,' 
the  classes  are  earthv  minerals,  alkaline-earthy  minerals, 
acids,  acidiferous  eartny  minerals,  acidiferous  alkaline  mi- 
Bsrals,  native  metals,  metalliferous  minerals,  and  combus- 
tible minerals.  Berzelius  has  attempted  a  strictly  chemical 
classification  of  minerals :  he  has  however  candidly  admitted 
that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this  method,  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  uneertainty  which  exists  as  to  what  are 
the  essential  and  what  the  accidental  constituents  of  a  mi- 
neral. The  arrangement  of  Berselius  has  however,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  iu 
the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

We  hare  already  observed  that  mineralogy  includes  a 
knowled^  of  the  chemical  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  great  classes  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized. 
With  respect  to  regularly  cr>'stallized  minerals  we  refer  for 
an  account  of  their  forms  to  what  is  stated  under  Crystal- 
LOORAFBT.  There  are  some  substances  which  do  not 
assume  regular  forms,  but  have  an  imperfect  cryttalline 
structure ;  while  those  bodies  which  are  not  either  crystal- 
lised or  crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  de- 
scribed as  mateive,  and  these  are  subuivided  into  such  as 
possess  partieuiar  forms,  as  botryoidal,  mammellated,  no- 
dular, stalaetitic,  reniform,  globular,  and  amorphous,  or 
without  ony  particular  form. 

The  structure  of  bodies  is  also  an  important  character  in 
some  cases,  and  it  may  be  compact,  granular,  fibrous,  fo- 
liated, earthy,  scaly,  or  laminar,  and  it  is  applicable  both 
lo  crjsiallised  and  massive  minerals. 

J'^iteiure  is  a  very  distinguishing  characteristic  in  many 
cases;  the  principal  are  me  conchoidal  fracture,  earthy, 
uneven,  coarse,  fine-grained,  splintery,  hackly,  and  irregular. 

Hardness^'^lu    this    respect   minerals   differ   greatly. 

[UAJUUfBSS.] 

Specific  Gravity,— In  this  respect  also  minerals  are  very 
diflerent  from  eacn  other:  for  the  modes  of  ascertaining  it, 
see  Specific  Gravity. 

Colour. — Minerals  occur  not  only  of  every  colour,  but  of 
every  mixture  of  colours,  and  also  colourless.  Colour  can 
scareriy  be  admitted  as  a  very  distinctive  character,  for 
there  are  some  minerals  which  exhibit  all  colours :  of  this 
qusru  is  an  example ;  for  it  is  met  with  colourless,  black, 
grey,  brown,  red.  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  slightly  bluish, 
jwle  ffrey,  and  slightly  greyish. 

CoifHiT  qf  Streak* — Sometimes  resembles  that  of  the  mi- 
neral ii»elf,  but  is  oHen  extremely  different,  so  that  it  is 
mipoisible  to  foretel  what  it  is  likely  to  be.  Hence  the 
importanre  of  the  character.  Sometimes  the  streak  is 
merely  shining,  and  its  colour  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
tbe  mineral. 

Transparency,  4^.— Minerab  exhibit  every  degree  of 
transparency,  from  the  most  perfect  to  absolute  opacity. 
Tbe  different  do|crees  are  exuressed  by  transparent,  semi- 
transparent,  translucent,  translucent  on  the  edges,  opaque : 
it  IS  also  to  be  obsened  that  some  transparent  bodies  are 
dwbly  refractive,  as  calcanKius  spar,  &c. 

£4K/rr.  —  Minerals  arv  de«enbed  as  having  vitreous  lustre 
{which  IS  thai  pfiss4*tied  by  the  greater  number  of  them), 
re«4n»us  lustre,  mrtoHir  lustre,  adamantine  lustre,  pearly 
lustre,  resiiioM>  metailtr  lustre,  vitreo^resinous lustre,  when 
perfectly  devoid  of  luslio,  the  mineral  is  described  as 

\Mphoreicence  a  the   property  which  some  mineirals 


possess  of  becoming  luminous  when  betted :  this  as  par.<- 
cularly  the  case  with  apatite  and  fluor  spar. 

Electricity. — ^There  are  certain  minerals  whidi  ber^  -^  • 
electric  either  by  friction  or  by  heat:  this  is  tbe  cue  «... 
the  tourmaline,  diamond,  &c 

Magnetism. — ^There  are  certain  oxides  of  iron,  somr  «  ' 
which  are  natural  magnets  or  loadstones,  and  otbm  « x<  •  • 
obey  the  magnet  No  minerals  but  oxides  of  uon,  on^w  ^ 
as  contain  this  metal  or  the  oxide,  possess  either  the  («>««• 
of  attracting  as  a  magnet,  or  of  being  attracted  I7  .  * 
magnet. 

Besides  tbe  above  more  general  and  distinctive  cfaarar '«  « 
the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  minerals  are  sometime*  '.* 
scribed;  thus  mica  is  flexible  and  elastic,  while  tu\t  • 
flexible  but  not  elastic.  The  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  ad '.  ic«  - 
of  minerals  to  the  tongue,  are  in  some  (but  oomi*axati\(  i 
few)  cases  mentioned  by  mineralogists. 

Without  submitting  the  mineral  to  a  regular  atal^«.«. 
advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  effects  of  heat  by  mex^t . ' 
tbe  blowpipe,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  cerlasB  fluxrv  «* 
soda,  phosphoric  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  mineral  is  staled  lo  :• 
either  fusible  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  ditfcrt  .: 
fluxes,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  resulting  oompoun<l  u  o 
scribed ;  sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  glasi^  al  other  t  021-1 
coloured,  transparent,  or  opaque,  &c 

MINEHV  A«  or  MEN E^R V A,  an  antiant  Italian  di%  .r. :  v 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pallas  Athene.    [ArBBn s.'^    11*' 
attributes  corresponded  in  most  respects  lo  those  U  t  ' 
Grecian  goddess.    She  was  the  patroness  of  arts  ai»<l    « 
dustry,  such  as  spinning,  weaving.  See,  and  was  the  r^\    •• 
of  all  the  mental  powers.    Her  statue  was  usually  pUx ;   . 
schools;   and  the  pupils  were  accustomed  every   v:^  * 
present  their  masters  with  a  present  called  Minerral,  \  \  a- 
De  Re  Rust.^  iii.  2;   compare  TertulU  De  Jdol^  r.  ;    . 
Minerva  also  presided  over  olive  grounds  (Varroc  /V  .*.' 
Rust.,  i.  1) ;  and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  arc^. 
to  Varro,  because  that  animal  was  considered  lo  do  pivu.  ..- 
injury  to  the  olive  {De  Re  Rust.,  L  2). 

There  was  an  annual  festival  of  Minervm  ceWbr^^  \  ..-k 
Rome  in  the  month  of  March,  which  was  called  ijiii  ••  •  » 
trus,  because  it  lasted  five  days.    (Varro,  De  Lin^.  Lur,  * 
3;  Ovid,  Fast.,  iiL  809;  Gell,  ii.  21.)    On  the  fi.-u  ^.. 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  oi^  •  r  i  ^' 
there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  &c  There  was  abo  ax«      ? 
festival  of  Miner\'a  celebrated  in  June,  which  was  ex 
Quinquatrus  Minores.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  vL  651.)     There  v.  . 
several  temples  in  Rome  sacred  to  Minerva.  Ovid  ne-i.  % 
one  on  the  C»lian  Hill,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  w.  .  - 
the  name  of  Minerva  Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  r«~ 
unknown.      (Fast.,   iii.  835-839.)     It  also  appwr%   t    i 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  MiDcrm  M  -  « 
that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over  thv  heoln:    i 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Minerva  is  doubtful.   T 
first  part  probably  contains  the  same  root  min,  mrn,  <r  iL' 
that  we  have  in  Uie  LAtin  me-min-i,  meo-s,  &e,  the  G   . » 
/Mv-oc,  ^-|iyif-vcM,  &c,  and  the  Sanskrit  man-as^  Cicc*    . 
Sat.  Deor.,  iii.  24)  gives  a  very  curious  etymolofgy,  *  Mui^- ». 
quia  minuit  aut  quia  minatur;'  but  some  of  the  ac*- 
grammarians  appear  to  have  been  nearer  the  tmUi  tn  r 
sidering  it  a  shortened  ibrm  of  Meminerva,  sinew  »U  « . 
the  goddess  of  memory.    Festus  oonnecu  it  with  ti^  v    - 
momere.     Miiller  (Etr.,  ii.,  p.  48)  supposes  that  th«  vu: :  ■ 
of  Etrurian  or  Sabine  origin. 

MINES,  MILITARY,  ace  excavations  made   .a    •: 
rampart  of  a  fortress,  or  undernonnd,  in  order  l»  ro"  * 
gunpowder,  which,  being  exploded,  the  raapaxt  c.i« 
breached,  or  any  works  of  the  enemy,  above  er  kiat     . 
mine,  may  be  destroyed. 

The  term  offensive  is  applied  to  the  minea  vrh  -t  t  - 
farmed  by  the  besiegersof  a  fortified  place;  those  wh.c    s  . 
formed  by  the  gamson  are  called  d^emmve  wnmea^  or  < 
termines.    The  cavity  in  which  the  powder  is  d«^r».*r.  • 
called  the  chamber ;  and  the  approach  to  the  latler  is  c». 
the  gallery.    [Gallxry.] 

Two  kinds  of  mines  were  antiently  employed  m  thv  tfX»-ft 
of  fortresses.    One  of  them  was  merely  a  lublmianaai  ;■  - 
sa^  earned  under  the  waUs  from  the  exterior  groiusd .  > 
bt«ing  suddenly  opened  within  the  town,  the  as«aiUiif%  «■  ■ 
enabled  to  enter  the  latter  by  surprise.  The  otber  kr  i  « .- 
exeeuted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  intendtd  \m  \m% 
rampart  of  the  place  in  ruins ;  for  this  purpoae,  the  jraji  -  - 
having  been  driven  as  far  as  the  walls,  was  earned  or,  t 
tight  and  left  undvr  the  Utter,  which 
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props  of  timber  till  the  lime  appointed  ibr  the  assault  was 
come  ;  then,  the  props  being  drawn  away  or  consumed  by 
fire,  a  portion  of  the  rampart  fell  into  the  ditch ;   and  the 
troops,  who  were  kept  in  readiness,  passed  over  the  ruins 
into  the  town.    Mines  of  this  kind  are  described  in  a  rela- 
tion of  the  sieee  of  the  castle  of  Boves  near  Amiens^  at 
which   siege  Philip  Augustus  attended  in  person.     At 
the  sieee  of  Melun,  which  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V^  king 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1420, 
(he  besieeers  having  driven  their  mine  almost  up  to  the 
walls,  and  the  besieged  having  executed  a  mine  in  opposi- 
tion, a  barrier  was  erected  where  the  two  galleries  met,  and 
there  the  king  and  duke  fought  with  lances  against  two 
Dauphinois. 

As  the  parties  engaged  two  abreast,  it  is  evident  that  the 
galleries  must  have  been  much  broader  than  such  are  made 
at  present  The  old  French  writers  occasionally  applied  the 
term  mines  to  what  were  also  then,  and  are  now,  called 
trenches.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in  1449,  mention 
is  made  of  broad  and  deep  trenches  by  which  the  approach 
to  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  secure ;  and  the 
same  works  are  immediately  afterwards  called  mines. 

Gunpowder  was,  n  1487,  used  in  miUtary  mining  by  the 
Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Serezanella,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Florentines ;  but  on  Uiis  occasion  without  success.  It 
is  stated  however,  in  the  life  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  that 
Peter  of  Navarre,  a  Spanish  engineer,  formed  mines  with 
gunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Cephiuonia,  near  the  end  of  the 
nftcenth  century,  when  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  took 
the  island  from  the  Turks.  And  in  1503  the  same  en- 
gineer, or,  according  to  Vallidre,  an  Italian  called  Francis 
George,  succeeded  in  taking  by  such  a  mine  the  Castle 
del*  Ovo  at  Naples.  This  rortiess  was  situated  on  a  rock 
nearly  surrounaed  by  the  sea,  and  had  during  three  years 
resisted  the  united  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 
From  that  time  the  practice  of  forming  mines  with  gun- 
powder has  been  almost  constantly  foUowed  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortresses.  By  means  of  1173  mines,  great 
and  small,  the  Venetians  defended  Candia during  more  than 
two  years  (1666  to  1669)  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turks  :  by  mines  also,  in  1762,  the  town  of  Schweidnitz  was 
defended  during  63  days  by  the  Austrians  against  the  Prus- 
sians. In  the  course  of  this  last  siege  two  of  the  mines 
fired  by  the  besiegers  had  charges  of  powder  amounting  to 
5000  pounds  each ;  and  the  depth  of  tne  charges  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  from  18  to  20  feet 

In  the  siege  of  anv  place  the  mining  operations  of  the 
besiegers  are  directea  to  the  discovery  ana  destruction  of 
the  galleries  of  countermines ;  to  the  blowing  up  of  any  ad- 
vanced works  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  to  the  demolition 
of  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp,  in  order  that  the  descent 
into  the  ditches  may  be  fiicilitated;  and  occasionally,  to 
the  formation  of  breaches  in  the  principal  ramparts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countermines  are  employed  by  the  de- 
fenders to  destroy  the  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers beyond  the  foot  of  and  upon  the  glacis ;  and  also 
the  lodgments  which  may  be  made  on  the  breaches  or 
within  the  works.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  countermines  must  add  greatly  to  the  strength  ot 
a  place,  by  obliging  the  besieger  to  proceed  with  circumspec- 
tion in  his  approaches  aboveground,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  at  every  step ;  and,  according  to 
Bousmard  ('  Essai  general  de  Fortification'),  if  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress  be  countermined,  the  duration  of  the  siege,  which 
otherwise  would  have  extended  to  one  month  only,  may  be 
prolonged  to  six  weeks. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  powder  is  placed  is  a  cubical 
excavation  formed  on  one  side  of  the  gallery,  very  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  box 
ivhich  contains  the  powder ;  when  this  is  deposited,  the  ver- 
tical face  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  boards,  which  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  short  timbers  fixed  in  horizontal 
positions  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  well  rammed,  to  an 
extent  in  the  length  of  the  gallery  greater  than  that  of  what 
is  called  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  a  line  imagined 
to  be  drawn  from  the  chamber  perpend icularlv  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  above.  The  mass  of  earth  thus  filling 
the  gallery  is  called  the  tamping  of  the  mine.  A  train  of 
powder  in  a  cloth  hose,  forming  a  tube  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  security  contained  in  a 
wooden  trough  called  an  auget,  or  a  oaring-itibe,  is  laid  from 
the  box  in  the  chamber  through  the  tamping,  to  the  plaee  t 
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where  the  fire  is  to  be  applied;  to  its  extremity  is  attached 
a  piece  of  port-fire,  as  it  is  called,  which,  being  lighted,  the 
fire  communicates  by  means  of  the  train  with  the  powder 
in  the  chamber,  and  an  explosion  takes  place. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crater  or  funnel  formed  by  the 
explosion  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  charge ;  its  form 
may  be  considered  as  an  irregular  frustum  of  a  cone,  or 
naraboloid,  and  the  mine  is  denominated  one-lined,  two- 
lined^  &c.,  according  as  the  diameter  of  the  crater  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  equal  to  once,  twice,  &c.  the  length 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Every  explosion  of  this  kind 
necessarily  produces  a  compression  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  chamber,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  mines 
formed  with  high  charges  have  been  denominated  globes  qf 
compression  from  this  circumstance.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  chamber  to  the  circumference  of  the  crater,  on  the 
ground,  is  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  globe  of  compres- 
sion, or  the  distance  from  the  chamber  to  which  the  lateral 
effect  of  the  mine  will  extend.  The  last-mentioned  kind  of 
mine  is  used  by  the  besiegers  only,  as  it  consumes  more 
powder  than  the  defenders  can  generally  spare :  its  object 
IS,  by  compressing  the  earth  laterally  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  destroy  a  side  wall  of  an  enemy's  gallery  or  blow 
down  the  counterscarp  of  a  ditch. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  charges  of  mines  are 
founded  on  the  results  of  experiment,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  charges  must  vary  both  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  proposed  figure  of  the  mine,  that  is,  with  the  ra- 
tio between  the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  the  length  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  When  a  mine  of  the  kind  called 
two-lined  is  formed  in  common  eartli,  the  amount  of  the 
charge  in  pounds  is  considered  as  very  nearly  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  feet ;  but 
for  a  three-lined  and  a  four-lined  mine  it  is  supposed  that 
the  cube  of  this  hue  should  be  multiplied  by  *21  and  by  '45 
respectively.  In  an  experiment  made  at  Potsdam,  when  a 
four- lined  mine  was  formed  in  a  sandy  soil  by  the  Prussian 
Major  Le  Febvre,  the  cube  of  the  hne  of  least  resistance  in 
feet  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  charge  in  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  experiments  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  charges  of  powder  necessary  to  remove  one  cubic  yard 
(English)  of  material  are  as  follows : — 

Common  earth  •  .  1*21  pounds   (English) 

Strong  sand  .  .  .  1*64 

Potters'  clay  .  ,  .  J-75 

Loose  sand     .  .  .  ]'85 

Old  masonry  .  •  .  1*94 

Freestone       .  .  .  2' 14        , 

Now  the  fl^reof  the  crater  being  supposed  to  be  a  para- 
boloid, of  which  the  centre  of  the  chamber  is  the  focus — if 
a  be  the  length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  yards,  and 
fi  a  represent  the  radius  of  the  crater  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  also  itir^  3*1416,  we  shall  have 


>ff 


n 


>» 


a^—{\+  V««+l) 

for  the  volume  of  the  crater  in  cubic  yards :  therefore,  mul- 
tiplying this  volume  by  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  we 
should  have  the  charge  in  pounds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  the  chamber,  or 
rather  of  the  box,  wliich  is  to  contain  the  powdur,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder  occupies, 
in  volume,  about  30  cubic  inches. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  greater  the  charge  of  pow- 
der, the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  by  the 
explosion.  But  this  fact  has  its  limits ;  for  when  the  charge 
is  considerable,  since  the  whole  of  the  powder  does  not  take 
fire  instantaneously,  it  will  happen  tnat  the  earth  is  par- 
tially displaced  before  the  inflammation  is  complete;  so 
that  fissures  being;  formed  in  the  ground,  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  spent  in  the  air  without  producing  anv  effect. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  certain  cnarge  of 
powder  which  will  produce  a  maximum  of  effect ;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  Belidor  that,  in  earth  of  mean  tenacity,  the 
greatest  craters  will  have  their  diameters,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  equal  to  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 

MINGRELIA.    [Gboroia.] 

MINHO,  River.    [Portugal.] 

MINIATURE,  a  species  of  nainting  which,  owing  to  its 
mode  of  execution  being  adaptea  only  to  very  small  subjects, 
and  more  particularly  portraits,  has  acquired  such  a  distinct 
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meaning  in  popular  language,  that,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
expressed,  the  term  is  urod  to  signify  a  very  small  portrait, 
Ifet  it  be  executed  in  whatever  mode  it  may, — as  for  instance, 
in  enamel  on  the  lid  of  a  snufif-box,  &r.  The  term  is  also 
applied  adjectively  as  synonymous  with  minute.  A  very 
•mall  portmit  in  oil  is  likewise  so  termed.  But  miniature 
painting  itself  is  in  water-colours,  though  it  is  not  at  all  similar 
in  its  process  to  that  employed  in  water-colour  drawings  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  applied  in  washes  or  by  differ- 
ent tints  laid  over  each  other,  the  colours  are  entirely  dotted, 
stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface ;  although  sometimes 
only  the  face  and  other  flesh  parts  are  so  executed,  as  those 
requiring  greater  finish  and  delicacy,  while  the  drapery  and 
background  are  either  partially  or  wholly  executed  according 
to  the  usual  or  less  laborious  mode  of  water-colours.  The 
material  employed  for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivory  (the 
surface  of  which  is  first  prepared  for  receiving  the  colours), 
or  vellum ;  sometimes  Bristol-board,  or  other  drawing-paper 
of  that  sort.  Ivory  however  is  preferred,  as  not  only  being 
more  durable,  but  bearing  out  the  colours  with  greater  bril- 
liancy. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  mi- 
niature painting  requires  great  nicety  and  patience,  and  is 
also  exceedingly  limited  in  its  subjects,  being  scarcely 
fitted  for  anything  beyond  the  face  and  bust  of  a  figure. 
It  it  therefore  Tery  seldom  used  except  for  likenesses,  for 
which,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  portability — and 
they  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  worn  even  in  a  finger-ring — 
it  recommends  itself  by  the  extreme  softness  and  delicacy 
of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all  those  harsher 
markings  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  in  any  picture  of  the 
size  of  life. 

Formerly  miniature,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from  that  now  in  use,  was  employed  for  decorating  or  illu- 
minating missals  and  other  books,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  when  the  books  themselves  were  entirely  the 
work  of  the  hand,  and  consequently  of  such  cost  and  value 
as  to  be  considered  worth  such  expensive  adurnmcnt.  Very 
lately  that  style  of  book  decoration  has  been  partly  revived, 
by  means  of  ornamental  margins  and  borders  of  fanciful  or 
Urabesque  patterns  printed  from  wood-blocks. 
,    MINIEH.    [Egypt.] 

..^IINIM,  in  Music,  a  character,  or  note,  formed  of  a  round 
open  head,  and  a  stem  descending  or  ascending  from  its 
right  side — 


^ 


When  first  introduced,  the  minim  was  the  shortest  note 
in  music,  as  its  name  (fVom  minimus,  the  least)  indicates. 
It  is  half  as  long  in  duration  as  the  semibreve,  and  double 
that  of  the  crotchet.    [Crotchet.] 

MINIMS,  or  MI'NIMI,  an  order  of  religious  who  im- 
proved on  the  humility  of  the  Friars  Minors,  by  calling 
themselves  the  Least,  or  smallest.  They  were  instituted 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  con- 
firmed in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  by  Julius  II.  in  1507. 
In  France  they  had  the  name  of  Bons-hommes ;  and  in 
Spain  that  of  the  Fathers  of  Victory,  in  consequence  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  according 
to  a  prediction  of  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo.  In  Spain  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  this  order  was  founded  as  early  as  1495, 
followed  in  the  course  of  time  by  other  similar  establish- 
ments. In  France  there  was  no  female  convent  of  this 
order  till  1621 ;  when  one  was  established  at  Abbeville,  and 
another  subsequently  at  Suissons.  (Morcri,  Diet.  His- 
iorimie ;  from  Louis  Doni  d*Attirhi,  Hist  Gen.  de  rOrd. 
deft  Minimes.)  No  house  of  this  order  was  ever  established 
in  England. 

MININ  G.  The  art  of  mining  embraces  the  contrivance 
and  management  of  the  operations  necessary  to  eflcct  the 
Tarious  objects  requisite  in  a  mine,  as  the  discovery  of 
mineral  deposits,  the  preliminary  trials  of  their  value,  and 
the  flnil  extraction  or  their  produce  by  means  of  suitable 
excavations  smd  the  application  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
Tliese  occupations  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  miner  in  the  more  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
term,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  demand  an  extensive 
ranire  of  acquirements  in  which  knowledge  both  practical 
mif  scientific  muHt  be  blended. 

Hittory  nf  Mining^^X  regular  or  detailed  history  of 


mining,  however  interesting  in  itself,  would  lar  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  glance  o%er 
somo  of  fhe  most  important  steps  by  which  mankind  ba\  c 
been  led  to  their  present  bold  and  extensive  opetations  t'<  r 
the  extraction  of  metals  and  other  mineral subbtanres^  7  ).e 
use  of  the  metals,  and  consequently  some  process  for  tbcir 
extraction  and  separation,  maybe  traced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  is  there  lost  in  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
early  history  of  our  species.  Moses  ascribes  the  first  Ufo 
and  mannfacture  of  tne  metals  to  Tubal-Cain,  the  seven  (It 
in  descent  from  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  *  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.'  Upon  so  br.t- f 
a  notice  we  are  not  entitled  to  build  much,  but  it  proM^ 
nevertheless  that  the  use  of  the  metals  is  almost  coeval  wiiU 
the  human  race.  Profane  history  likewise  shows  that  jt 
was  known  to  the  earliest  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the  GreeL^ 
and  Egyptians.  Gold  and  silver  were  abundant  amonj?  thr 
antients;  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  formed  the  armour  aitil 
weapons  of  the  Greeks,  although  iron  was  not  unknown 
among  them,  and  of  this  metal  the  Roman  weapons  vcre 
formed.  These  facts  do  not  however  imply  any  gnat  know- 
ledge of  mining,  properly  so  called,  as  it  is  well  known  th.it 
metalliferous  deposits  are  often  found  near  the  surface,  /ri>- 
quently  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  as  gold  and  copper  lor 
example;  and  in  early  ages,  when  they  had  been  so  muoli 
less  ransacked  by  the  miner,  these  superficial  deposits  must 
have  been  mudi  more  abundant  than  at  present^  and  pro- 
bably furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  metalltc  proau.*c 
of  those  times.  Most  of  the  mines  of  antiquity  were  probaL! y 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  stream-works  of  (Cornwall,  and  u 
appears  from  Strabo*  (175,  Casaub.)  that  the  Ph<enician«  at 
that  early  time  used  to  trade  to  Cornwall  for  tin  and  lead 
In  early  times  the  demand  for  the  metals  could  not  ha*.  • 
been  very  great ;  their  use  was  then  either  as  instrumenu 
of  luxury  Or  war,  and  thus  confined  to  a  limited  elajai,  %* 
that  the  quantity  fbund  near  the  surface  was  in  all  probab;- 
lity  fully  adequate,  leaving  but  little  inducement  for  decjK-r 
and  more  laborious  research. 

There  is  however  evidenco  enough  to  show  that  operat it tn% 
similar  to  those  of  modern  mining  were  carried  on  by  Iim* 
nations  of  antiquit)-.  Herodotus  (vi.  46,47)  observes  that  • 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Thasos  was  completely  burruwrd 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metals : 
and  the  curious  fragment  of  Agatharchides  preserved  in  1  >  •*- 
dorus  (b.  iii.f  ch.  12, 13)  shows  that  the  art  of  forming  si  .f'< 
and  passages  for  exploring  mines  and  procuring  the  rai^tu'* 
was  well  known  in  Egypt.  The  silver-mines  of  Lauriuui  r) 
Attica  were  worked  by  the  Athenians,  to  some  extent  ;.t 
least,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  h  i 
Under  the  Romans  the  quicksilver-mines  of  Almaden  iij 
Spain  [Mkrcitry]  were  extensively  worked. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  an  art  for  which  this  country 
possesses  such  great  natural  fbcil i ties,  and  which  wa&  c«:- 
tainly  cultivated  here  both  before  the  Roman  conque&t  a:*  1 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  should  afit  r- 
wards  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  indeed  for  a  time  b:.^«* 
been  chiefly  practised  by  foreigners.  Prior  to  the  Normin 
conquest  our  mines  had  been  much  neglected,  probahlt  m 
consequence  of  incessant  civil  commotion ;  and  sul>«'  - 
quently  to  this  period  they  were  chiefly  worked  by  Je»  * . 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  art  of  mining  had  fallen  ua.» 
so  much  oecay  that  an  importation  of  foreign  skill  was  fi*uu>t 
necessary  to  revive  them;  and  the  Germans,  long  «'.•( 
justly  celebrated  as  skilful  miners,  received  every  encuu- 
rageroent  to  settle  in  this  country  and  turn  their  attention 
to  them.  From  this  measure  some  success  appears  to  hA>  e 
resulted,  and  in  the  following  reign  we  find  Sir  Hugh  Mi  1- 
dleton,  a  citizen  of  London,  deeply  concerned,  in  the  It-.. ! 
and  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  he  den^«d  a 
large  revenue,  which  was  expended  in  that  noble  work 
from  which  the  metropolis  still  benefits— the  formation  t 
the  New  River.  About  this  time  a  new  and  important  auv- 
iliary  was  furnished  to  the  art  of  mining  by  the  applicatfn 
of  gunpowder  for  blasting,  and  an  invention  which  b^d  re- 
volutionised the  art  of  war  thus  became  the  means  i»t 
eflfecting  an  equally  extensive  change  in  one  of  the  »«■%: 
prominent  arts  of  peace.  Of  the  early  use  of  gunpowtUr  • :. 
mining,  and  more  especially  in  this  country,  we  have  t>i 
bably  no  very  accurate  account ;  the  following  {.articuLr^ 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  a  history  of  mintri^ 
in  Rees*s  Cyciopadia  :^'  The  application  of  gunpowder  to 

*  Stisbo  ipeakt  of  thv  OMulcrM««.  which  oui  b«  ■« 
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t)ie  purposes  of  tninmg  first  took  place  in  Hungary  or  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  1620,  and  it  was  first  introduced  into 
England  at  the  copper-mine  at  Ecton  in  Staffordshire,  about 
the  year  1620,  by  some  German  miners  brought  over  by 
prince  Rupert.  It  was  in  use  in  Somersetshire  about  1684, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  probably  that  the  Cornish 
miners  became  acquainted  with  tnis  powerAil  assistant  to 
their  operations.  Its  importance  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
amount  of  the  present  consumption  in  the  mmes  of  Corn- 
wall alone,  which  has  been  calculated  at  an  annual  value 
of  about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  im- 
portant event  took  place  in  the  history  of  English  mining. 
Tho  rich  deposits  of  copper  which  have  long  constituted  the 
principal  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall,  had  up  to  this  time 
been   neglected,  partly  perhaps  from  this  ore  being  con- 
founded with  '  round  ic,*  or  worthless  iron  pyrites,  common 
in  most  mines,  and  partly  from  its  lying  deeper  in  the  veins 
than  the  ores  of  tin,  which  had  always  formed  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  search.    When  at  length  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Cornish  copper  ore  was  t\i\\y  recognised,  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  this  new  branch  of  mining,  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  time  with  great  and  increas- 
ing activity,  the  copper-mines  of  that  county  being  now  the 
deepest,  the  most  extensive,  and  most  productive  in  the  world. 
The  great  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  the  progress  of 
which  during  the  last  century  exercisea  such  vast  influence 
upon  our  arts  and  manufactures,  was  early  rendered  appli- 
cable to  mining  in  this  country,  and  in  a  great  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  art.     Saveiy, 
who,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  equivocal  claims  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  person  who 
constructed  a  practically  useful  engine  worked  by  steam, 
sought  in  the  first  instance  the  patronage  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  mines,  as  we  see  by  his  publication  entitled  the 
'  Miner's  Friend,*  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
invention  and  its  applicability  to  draining  mines.    At  this 
period  our  mines,  although  comparatively  shallow,  were 
much  inconvenienced  by  water,  especially  those  which  were 
not  in  situations  where  hydraulic  machines  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  hence  the  application  to  them  of  this  new  power 
w  as  at  once  obvious.    The  introduction  of  Savery'a  engine 
into  our  mining  districts  probably  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments efiected  by  Newcoroen,  a  resident  in   Devonshire, 
which  vastly  extended  its  utility,  and  indeed  completely 
altered  its  principle.    Their  conjoined  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1 70d,  and  from  that  date  the  steam  (or  rather,  atmo- 
spheric) engine  became  a  most  useAil  auxiliary  in  the  hands 
of  the  miner,  and  was  very  generally  employed  for  draining 
mine:;,  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  coal-mines  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  north  of  England.    The  great  improve- 
ments  introduced  by  Watt  in  1765  and  succeeding  years 
were  quickly  appreciated  by  the  mining  interest,  and  his 
engines  were  speedily  introduced  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Cornwall,  where  they  effiscted  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and 
therefore  of  expense,  the  coal  used  in  that  county  being 
brt)ught  fVom  South  Wales.    It  is  chiefly  to  the  object  of 
economy  that  the  efforts  of  late  engineers  have  been  directed, 
and  so  successfully,  that  their  improvements  have  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  many  of  the 
most  productive  of  whicn  would  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned had  not  this  been  the  case.    These  great  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  originated  in  Cornwall,  where  ingenuity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  coal ;  and  among 
the  numerous  individuals  who  nave  contributed  to  thorn,  the 
names  of  Woolf,  Trevithick,  and  Grose  may  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  they 
vastly  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  thus  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  working  of  this  metal,  and  of  coal  also  for 
its  reduction,  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  mining 
generally,  by  enabling  the  miner  to  employ  iron  pumps  instead 
of  wooden  ones,  which  were  before  used.  This  change 
allowed  a  better  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pit- 
work,  one  of  the  most  important  apparatus  employed  in 
mining,  and  hence  greater  depths  have  been  attainable 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Among  many 
minor  improvements  which  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source  may  also  be  mentioned  the  laying  down  of  iron 
tram-roads  underground  in  mines,  as  well  as  their  use  upon 
the  surface :  the  carriage  of  the  mineral  to  different  parts  of 
the  works  has  thus  been  greatly  facilitated  and  ecoaomised. 


Simultaneously  with  the  improved  machinery  and  appa 
ratus  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gi-eat 
improvements  also  took  place  in  the  internal  economy  of 
mines  and  the  arrangements  of  the  underground  works. 
The  antient  mode  of  following  down  the  ore  by  in'e^ular 
isolated  excavations,  and  of  stoping  the  bottoms  of  the 
mine  in  the  German  manner,  gave  place  to  the  present 
system  of  laying  open  the  ground  for  discovery  and  exti-ac- 
tion,  by  a  well-arranged  series  of  shafts,  levels,  and  winzes. 
By  this  plan  the  ore  or  mineral  is  divided  into  more  con- 
venient massses  for  extraction,  and  can  be  worked  mucti 
more  economically  than  by  the  former  mode  of  stoping  or 
cutting  away  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  levels,  as  still 
practised  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  mining  are  those  which  regard  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  ores  after  they  have  been  extracted  from 
the  mine,  and  previous  to  their  being  fit  for  the  furnace. 
The  processes  used  for  this  purpose  are  technically  termed 
•washing'  and  '  dressing,' by  means  of  which  the  ore  is 
freed  from  many  of  its  earthy  impurities,  and  thus  rendered 
much  richer  for  metal,  in  an  equal  bulk.  In  effecting  this 
object,  several  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed,  chiefly  the 
stamping-mill,  the  crushing-mill,  and  the  jigging-machine, 
the  use  of  which  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  more  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  to  their  application, 
and  it  has  also  become  far  more  general,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  mines,  especially  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  ores  are  obtained.  The  competition  with  foreign 
mines,  in  which  labour  can  be  obtained  move  cheaply  than 
in  this  country,  has  done  much  to  promote  this  class  of  im- 
provements, which,  though  less  striking  than  some  otheni, 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  productive  of  extremely 
beneficial  effects,  and  may  still  be  considered  as  in  progress. 

The  history  of  coal-mining  is  in  great  measure  distinct 
from  that  branch  of  the  art  which  we  have  been  tracing, 
and  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  extraction  of  the  metals. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  the  steamr 
engine,  and  the  improved  manufacture  of  iron,  have  formed 
however  epochs  of  common  importance  to  both,  having 
greatly  contributed  to  the  present  extended  scale  upon 
which  our  coal-mines  are  worked.  The  great  objects  to 
which  improvement  has  within  the  present  century  beeti 
directed  are  the  ventilation  of  the  wdrks  and  the  invention  of 
lamps  which  should  not  be  liable  to  explosion  on  contact 
with  the  fire-damp.  The  system  of  ventilation  in  our  col- 
lieries has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Buddie 
and  others;  and  the  beautiful  and  well-known  invention  of 
the  safety-lamp,  in  1815,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has 
afforded  the  miner  a  valuable  though  not  in  all  cases  an 
effectual  preservative  against  explosion.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  the  safety-lamp,  but  none 
of  the  improved  lamps  have  been  generally  adopted ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  most  cases  of  explosion,  where 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention  has  been  used,  the  acci- 
dent has  arisen  rather  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  contrivance  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country  is  only  at  the  present  moment  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  the  establishment  of  suitable  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  mining  engineer.  This  desideratum  was 
first  supplied  by  the  university  of  Durham,  which  opened 
a  class  for  instruction  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  in 
January,  1838.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar department  was  opened  in  King's  College,  London ;  and 
a  similar  institution  has  just  commenced  its  operations  at 
Trm-o,  in  Cornwall,  having  been  organised  uader  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  at  length  supplied 
a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
that  great  mining  county.  The  local  position  of  the  Durham 
University  and  of  the  Truro  Institution  is  highly  favourablo 
to  the  joint  acquisition  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion; an  advantage  in  which  King's  College  cannot  par- 
ticipate, although  it  may  afford  valuable  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mining  engineer.  These  institutions  can  hardly 
fail,  in  time,  to  produce  an  important  effect  on  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country. 

Mineral  Deposits. — In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  practice 
of  mining,  some  preUminary  details  will  be  useful ;  for  as 
mining  operations  are  of  course  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  or  metalliferous  deposits  to 
which  they  are  directed,  and  b^  which  are  determined  the 
form  and  constxuction  of  the  mme,  and  much  of  its  internal 
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«eoiiomy.  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  glance  at  this  subject, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  modes  in  wliich 
mineral  masses  are  presented  by  nature  to  our  research. 
Of  the  various  classes  into  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
divided,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
four  only,  veins,  beds,  masses,  and  fragmentary  deposits, 
each  of  which  is  the  repository  of  vast  mineral  treasures, 
but  more  especially  the  first  two. 

Veins  have  originally  been,  in  most  cases,  long,  narrow, 
and  irregular  fissures,  traversing  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
globe,  which  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  at  a 
high  angle  of  inclination.  They  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  sparry  and  stony  substances,  called  the  '  veinstone,*  or 
the  '  gangue '  of  the  vein,  but  contain  here  and  there  irre- 
gular masses  or  'bunches'  of  the  metallic  ores,  often  of 
immense  size  and  value,  and  which  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  miner  to  discover  and  extract.  Most  of 
the  metals  are  of  common  occurrence  in  veins,  as  in  this 
country,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  to  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  may  be  added  gold  and  silver. 

Beds  are  layers  of  mineral  substances  interposed  between 
the  strata  of  solid  rock,  which,  except  in  their  containing 
valuable  matter,  they  very  much  resemble.  The  layers  of 
flint,  which  may  be  often  seen  imbedded  in  chalk  wherever 
a  section  of  this  rock  is  made,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  a 
minend-bed.  Several  of  the  metals,  especially  lead,  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  beds ;  coal,  clay-ironstone,  and  rock- 
salt,  exclusively  so ;  but  the  last-mentioned  mineral  is  far 
less  regular  and  continuous  than  the  former. 

Masses,  or  '  pipe-veins,'  as  they  are  often  termed  by  the 
miner,  are  not  so  easily  defined :  the  best  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  them  is  that  of  an  irregular  branching  cavity 
descending  either  vertically  or  obliquely  into  the  rock,  and 
filled  up  with  metalliferous  matter.  Deposits  of  this  nature 
are  less  common  than  the  two  former  classes ;  they  usually 
contain  either  copper  or  lead,  and  some  of  the  rich  oxides  of 
iron  appear  to  belong  to  a  similar  formation. 

Fragmentary  Deposits  occur  associated  with  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  many  of  the  loose  superficial  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  occur  in  the  valleys  of  mineral  districts, 
consisting  of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  thence  at  remote  geo- 
logical epochs.  The  mineral  substances  found  in  these 
deposits,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  originally  been 
derived  from  veins  or  beds  in  the  vicinity,  are  not,  in  most 
cases,  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  alluvial  matter, 
their  greater  specific  gravity  having  occasioned  them  to  be 
deposited  in  distinct  layers  by  themselves,  usually  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Tin  and  gold  are  the  metals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

Geological  Position. — ^The  above-mentioned  mineral  and 
metaUiferouB  deposits  are  not  found  promiscuously  distri- 
buted throughout  all  rocks  or  soils ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
certain  rocks,  or  rather  assemblages  of  rocks,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  great  measure  peculiar.  Granite, 
porphyry,  and  the  older  igneous  rocks,  generally  are  metal- 
liferous, and  often  eminently  so ;  but  mineral  deposits  are 
on  the  whole  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  more  especially  in  and  near  situations  where  these  two 
classes  of  rocks  (the  igneous  and  sedimentary)  are  in  contact, 
or  where  a  metamorphic  structure  has,  from  the  action  of  in* 
temal  causes,  been  superinduced  upon  the  latter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  nature  has  confined  particular  metals  to  any  ex- 
clusive kind  of  rocl^et  traces  of  a  general  association  may 
still  be  perceived.  Thus  tin,  copper,  ^old,  silver,  and  certain 
deposits  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  in  the  class  of  rocks 
usually  termed  primary ;  while  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  and  the 
earthy  ores  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  in  the  older  secondary 
rocks,  which  also  contain  our  principal  deposits  of  rock-salt 
Veins  are  of  most  common  occurrence  in  igneous  and  primary 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  derivative 
fragmentary  deposits  are  therefore  most  often  found,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall  and  the  alluvial 
gold  districts  of  Brazil.  Mineral-beds,  although  sometimes 
occurring  in  primary  rocks,  are  most  common  in  secondary 
eountries;  and  irregular  masses,  or  pipe- veins,  are  most 
strikingly  developed  in  limestone  districts,  where  they  pro- 
bably occupy  original  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Metallic  Ores  and  Mineralizing  Substances, — The  state 
in  which  the  metals  are  found,  the  full  consideration  of 
which  belongs  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  will  next  re- 
^*Mre  our  attention,  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  connected 

\  the  business  of  the  miner.    It  must  be  well  known 


that  the  metals  are  very  rarely  pratented  to  ut  in  a  pun  or 
metallic  state,  although  native  masses  of  copper  and  iron 
are  occasionally  met  with ;  but  gold,  from  its  small  allloitv 
for  oxygen  and  other  mineralizing  substances,  although 
frequency  alloyed,  is  never  minenuiied.  The  gnat  bulk 
of  the  metals  then,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  fbund  iu 
the  state  of  ores,  that  is,  chemically  combined  with  certain 
mineralizing  substances,  which  completely  disguise,  and,  lo 
fact,  till  separated  by  metallurgical  processes,  destroy  their 
usually  recognised  and  useful  properties.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  mineralizing  bodies  are  oxygen  and  sulphur ; 
the  next  in  rank  are  chlorine,  and  the  sulphuric,  carbonir, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  The  mode  in  which  they  combine  with 
the  metals  is  either  in  binary  compounds,  or  in  the  union  of 
two  pairs  of  such  compounds.  Of  the  former  we  have  ex  a  tu- 
ples in  iron,  lead,  and  mercur}',  which,  when  mineral  .zcd 
by  sulphur,  form  respectively  the  folbwing  sulphurets  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  andciimabar:  we  observe  the  latter  in  all 
cases  where  the  metals  are  mineralized  by  acids,  as  in  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  which  one  binary 
compound,  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  united  to  another,  the  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  naturally  compound  state,  in  wh  ch 
the  metals  almost  invariably  occur,  arises  the  art  of  metal- 
lurgy, which,  although  generally  considered  totally  didliiict 
from  that  of  mining,  is  nevertheless  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  it 

Earthy  Impurities. — ^Independently  however  of  tbo«e 
chemical  combinations  firom  which  the  metaU  can  only  he 
freed  by  the  smelter  when  treated  in  the  furnace,  there  an* 
other  mechanical  impurities  scarcely  less  important,  whu'U 
require  to  be  partially  separated  on  the  mine,  and  abicli 
therefore  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  romcr. 
Although  large  masses  of  the  metallic  ores,  as  befure 
noticed,  are  concentrated  in  bunches  or  deposits,  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  also  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  ore  in  all  mines,  which  is  more  or  less  intfr- 
mixed  with  the  veinstone,  or  often  indeed  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  it ;  and  as  the  expense  of  fusing  this  large 
mass  of  earthy  matter  would  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the 
metal  which  it  contains,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  forms 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  most  mines  to  U 
thrown  aside  and  rejected,  great  skill  has  been  shown  in  all 
mining  countries  in  contriving  mechanical  processes  fur 
effecting  its  separation  as  soon  as  extracted  from  the  mine. 
When  this  separation  has  been  properly  aeeomplished,  ibs 
metallic  residue,  before  worthless,  can  be  profitably  smelted, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all,  more  especially  the  poorer  cla« 
of  mines,  while  those  in  which  the  precious  metals  aru. 
worked  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  tbe 
skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  j^ormed.  The  mechanical 
impurities  here  spoken  of  are  often  suflUciently  obvious  evca 
in  hand  specimens  of  the  metallic  ores,  which,  unless  pur- 
posely selected  from  the  richest  parts  of  the  vein,  will  uficD 
exhibit  thin  alternate  layers  of  the  ore  and  veinstone,  ^ 
sometimes  irregular  masses  of  ore  of  different  sixes  wh*ch 
are  completely  intermixed  with  and  imbedded  in  sparry 
and  stony  matter,  and  this  must  be  considered  the  cbanctct 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  ores  in  their  natural  lUte.  It 
frequently  happens  too  that  ores  of  a  worthless  character  an 
mixed  up  with  the  more  valuable  ones ;  thus  copper  and 
lead  are  very  generally  accompanied  by  iron  pyntes  and 
blende,  both  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  impurities  and 
therefore  separated  as  far  as  possible  previous  to  any  pro- 
cess in  the  furnace.  The  great  bulk  of  the  metaUic  ores 
when  in  their  natural  situation,  constitute  in  fact  a  most 
heterogeneous  mixture,  in  which  the  really  valuable  metal 
exists  only  in  a  small  proportion,  chemically  combined  «uli 
one  or  more  mineralizing  substances,  and  eompletvly  inter- 
mixed with  sparry  and  earthy  matter  and  ores  of  inferior 
melals.  A  proper  perception  of  this  fact,  which  is  scarrt- iy 
noticed  in  works  on  mineralogy,  is  most  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  various  in- 
genious processes  which  in  this  and  other  countries  ha\< 
arisen  out  of  it,  having  for  their  object  the  separation  and 
concentration  of  the  metallic  matter  drawn  from  tbe  nunc, 
previously  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fircw 

Preliminary  Mining  Operations.^' As  the  construction 
of  a  mine,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  underground  works 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  th« 
mineral  deposit  to  be  wrought,  if  we  refer  to  the  great  d.\  *• 
sion  of  mineral  deposits  into  veins  and  beds  before  noticed. 
it  is  evident  that  this  construction  must  be  principally  of 
two  kinds,  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  ouea^  indepeadooiij 
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and  two  horizontal  passages,  often  termed  *  f^llerics/  bat 
by  the  miner  *  levels,'  are  excavated  or  'driven*  upon  the 
vein  in  both  directions.  These  passages  are  usually  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  rather 
smaller  above  than  below.  They  are  the  principal  means  of 
exploring  the  contents  of  veins,  and  are  made  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  their  richness  or  poverty,  their  width, 
and  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock.  Should  the  shaft  be 
intended  to  cut  the  vein  at  any  considerable  depth,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  explore  it  above  the  point  of  intersection,  and 
this  is  done  by  drivinfr  a  short  transverse  level  or  *  cross-cut* 
to  it,  and  driving  two  levels  from  the  place  whero  the 
*  cross-cut'  meets  it,  as  before  described.  Should  the  depth 
of  the  shaft  beibre  reaching  the  vein  be  very  considerable, 
two  or  three  of  these  cross-cuts  will  be  driven  first,  and 
levels  extended  from  them.  The  perpendicular  distance  of 
the  levels  from  each  other  is  regulated  both  by  custom  and 
local  circumstances,  but  is  usually  about  ten  fathoms,  that 
interval  having  been  found  most  convenient  for  the  objects 
of  the  miner. 

After  cutting  the  vein,  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding 
— continuing  the  shaft  perpendicularly  through  the  vein, 
or  obliauely  upon  the  vein.  Which  of*  these  two  plans  is 
followea  Will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  produce  and 
promise,  as  already  ascertained  by  the  upper  levels,  and 
partly  also  on  the  means  of  the  miner,  the  former  plan 
being  most  expensive  and  requiring  the  longest  time,  al- 
though ultimately  most  advantageous,  while  the  latter, 
though  a  cheaper  and  quicker  mode  of  exploring  the  vein, 
since  it  renders  cross-cuts  unnecessary,  and  is  itself  con- 
tinually proving  one  portion  of  it,  is  iiot  well  adapted  for 
the  application  of  pumps  and  machinery,  an  evil  which  may 
not  at  first  be  very  sensihly  felt,  but  which  increases  pro- 
portionally with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  and  stuff  which  require  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

Supposing  the  shad  to  proceed  perpendicularly  after 
outtinir  the  vein,  on  reaching  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms  or 
thereabouts  below  the  point  of  intersection  another  cross- 
cut will  be  driven  to  it ;  but  as  the  shaft  is  how  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vein,  this  cross-cut  will  have  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  former  ones ;  and  as  they  had  successively 
become  shorter  as  the  shaft  approached  the  vein,  they  will 
now  successively  become  longer  as  the  shaft  proceeding  per- 
pendicularly downwards  recedes  further  and  fbrther  from 
the  vein.  In  this  manner  the  shaft  pnoceeds  indefinitely, 
cross-cuts  being  driven  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  whatever 
distance  is  most  convenient,  and  levels  extended  from  each 
upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  the  nature  and  value  of  which 
are  thus  thoroughly  explored.  The  continuance  of  these  and 
other  operations  necessarily  supposes  that  ore  in  some  quan- 
tity has  been  found  in  the  upper  levels,  which  will  have 
been  all  this  time  in  progress,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  indi- 
cations of  future  produce  are  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking,  the  magnitude 
and  expense  of  which  will  now  be  daily  increasing,  while 
various  difiiculties  will  be  encountered  in  the  progress  of  his 
works,  more  especially  the  want  of  ventilation  in  those  parta 
which  are  must  distant  from  the  shaft,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  supplied  with  air.  It  is  chiefly  m  the  ends  of  the 
levels  that  the  evil  of  imperfect  ventilation  begins  to  be  felt, 
the  air  here  giadually  becoming  close  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, as  they  advance  further  from  the  shaft,  especially  when 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  frequent  blasting  is  neces- 


sary.  As  soon  as  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  a  remedy  of  a 
very  simple  nature  is  applied,  which  consists  in  sinking  a 
small  pit,  termed  a  *wiate,'  upon  the  vein  of  course,  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  extremity  of  the  one  below  it.  This 
communication  having  been  effected,  the  two  levels  becvnie 
perfectly  ventilated,  each  having  a  double  communiratinti 
with  the  atmosphere  by  which  both  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending current  is  produced.  By  this  plan  it  is  evident  that 
the  levels  may  be  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  uf  "d 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  winzes  being  continually  formed  be- 
tween them  at  convenient  intervals.  Besides  the  purpiw* 
of  ventilation,  these  winzes  answer  another  use,  since  thry 
make  trial  of  the  vein  in  the  intermediate  space  betwcu 
two  levels,  and  also  divide  it  into  solid  rectangular  mo  >«'.-% 
which  may  be  examined  all  round,  and  thus  the  miner  hz^ 
the  means  of  judging  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  outua* 
and  value  of  the  ores  contained  in  each,  and  can  exiuxKl 
the  produce  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  man- 
ner. That  such  is  the  case  will  at  once  be  evident  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  portions  of  the  vein  are  perfet-tl) 
drained  and  ventilated,  that  they  may  be  attacked  at  oitre 
from  as  many  points  as  may  be  convenient  or  may  contain 
ore  of  sufficient  value,  and  from  this  circumstance  do  ne- 
cessity exists  for  breaking  down  the  unproductive  ma^^c» 
which  are  often  found  to  mtervene  even  where  tlie  vcui  i» 
richest  and  the  ore  most  continuous.  When  the  vein  ban 
been  properly  laid  open,  the  ore  may  be  worked  away  ruuri>l 
such  unproductive  pieces  of  ground,  which,  being  left  staud- 
ing,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  supports  to  the  rock  on  ear h 
side  of  the  vein;  and  where  the  excavations  are  extenstu*, 
such  support  is  extremely  necessary,  and  often  requires  the 
usa  of  strong  timbering. 

The  utility  of  winzes  for  working  out  the  ore  is  indeed  » 
great,  that  it  is  only  when  little  or  no  ore  has  been  found  in 
a  level  that  it  will  have  proceeded  far  enough  for  ventilati<>n 
to  become  very  defective,  before  a  communication  ot  this 
kind  has  been  made.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is 
found  to  be  tolerably  continuous  in  dri\'ing  aleveU  winzes 
are  generally  sunk  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  fathoms,  their 
position  being  so  regulated  as  to  prove  the  richest  and  most 
promising  parts  of  tue  vein,  and  to  avoid  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive portions  which  do  not  appear  worth  exploring.  We 
will  suppose  however  that  a  continuous  body  of  ore  is  met 
with  in  one  of  the  upper  levels,  and  that  winzes  have  been 
regularly  carried  down  to  the  level  below  it  Similar  ojh^ 
ralions  will  then  be  required  here,  and  winzes  will  be  sunk 
from  it  to  the  next  deeper  one  in  the  same  manner,  bbt 
they  will  generally  be  situated  about  mid-way  between  the 
former,  so  that  each  may  explore  the  ground  under  the 
middle  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  two  upper  winif* 
and  the  levels  between  which  they  are  placed,  so  as  cflVf - 
tually  to  explore  the  vein  with  the  smallest  number  of  ex- 
cavations. The  system  of  works  by  which  a  vein  is  :^  ., 
laid  open,  although  by  no  means  so  regular,  is  not  unl.kc 
the  seams  formed  by  courses  of  masonry,  the  horizontal 
joints  of  which  maybe  supposed  to  represent  the  levels,  an  J 
the  vertical  ones  the  winzes.  In  cases  where  the  orv  vx 
tends  above  the  upper  level  in  the  mine,  this  part  of  tI:o 
vein  may  be  laid  open  by  perpendicular  excavations  »imj.'  n 
to  winzes,  but  formed  in  the  reverse  manner,  or  by  •ri»m'4' 
upwards  instead  of 'sinking 'downwards,  as  in  the  Lrn«r 
cases,  the  height  to  which'thesc  'rises*  are  carried  depchJ- 
ing  on  the  extent  of  the  ore  iw  that  direction. 
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VxisModiDal  Srdiou^  sliuvin^  Ike  uaiiart  in  ^^hil;Il  the  vein  b  bUl  up<'n  by  the  ^c^v\t  3iiu  «uum. 
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Should  tbe  vein  b^  found  to  contain  ord  of  good  auality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  both  laterally  and  in  depth,  the 
various  operations  which  have  now  been  described  may 
proceed  indefinitely.  The  shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunl^ 
cross-cuts  driven  to  the  vein  at  every  ten  fhthoms  or  there- 
abouts^ levels  extended  in  both  directions  from  them  (ihe 
upper  level  being  always  of  course  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  from  having  been  longer  in  pro- 
gress), and  the  ground  between  them  subdivided  by  winzes 
as  before  descril^.  The  excavations  will  now  have  assumed 
a  regular  form,  and  become  what  is  properly  termed  a  mine, 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  undertaken  having  been 
accomplished,  or  the  contents  of  the  vein  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  its  produce,  where  of  sufficient  value,  rendered 
capable  of  being  economically  and  expeditiously  extracted. 
In  the  accompanying  sketch,  fig,  1,  this  state  of  the  works 
is  shown,  the  shaded  portion  representing  the  parts  of  the 
mine  whence  the  ore  has  been  extracted  as  described  below. 
Fiff,  2  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  former 
wiU  completely  illustrate  the  foregoing  description. 


Crots  SeolioB,  thowiug  the  ppogiett  of  a  thaft  after  cutting  tfaa  Tein. 

Poising  (if  Ore. — The  operation  last  named,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  ore,  will  not  however  have  waited  the 
advanced  state  of  the  works  which  we  are  now  contera- 
)>1ating:  a  certain  quantity  will  have  been  produced  by 
driving  the  upper  levels  and  sinking  winzes  below  them, 
altboui^h  not  forming  the  primary  object  of  these  works; 
and  wherever  orey  ground  was  seen  in  the  'back*  or  upper 
part  of  the  level  first  driven,  it  will  early  have  been  pur- 
sued upwards  towards  the  surface,  and  will  yield  the  first 
returns  of  the  mine.  When  by  the  further  progress  of  the 
works  the  vein  has  been  divided  into  the  solid  rectangular 
masses  before  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  brought 
into  an  eflR^tive  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will 
be  set  to  raise  ores  from  all  the  most  productive  points. 
Where  the  vein  is  not  very  hard,  the  ore  may  be  broken 
down  with  the  *  pick'  only,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
blast  it  with  powder,  by  which  process  large  quantities  are 
detached  fh>m  the  vein  by  every  shot.  In  raising  ores  the 
men  generally  work  upwards  firom  the '  back'  or  upper  part 
of  one  level  towards  the '  bottom'  of  another,  and  the  excava- 
tions are  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  readily  fkll  down  to  the 
level  below  them,  whence  it  is  carried  in  tram-waggons  to  the 
ahaft,  and  thence  raised  to  the  surface.  As  in  alllarge  and 
well-regulated  mines  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
ore  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  standard,  the 
process  of  'opening  ground,*  as  above  described,  will  gene- 
rally either  keep  pace  with  or  even  exceed  the  rate  of  ex- 
haustion* so  that  a  portion  of  the  ore  thus  laid  open  may 
always  be  held  as  a  reserve  to  keep  up  the  returns  of  the 
mine  during  periods  of  temporary  depression,  when  only 
poor  and  unproductive  ^und  may  be  presented  by  the 
works  of  disoovety.  Tliis  Jndicious  mode 'of  proceeding  is 
jnstly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  modem  improvements 
in  the  economy  of  mining:  it  provides  a  compensation  for 
those  great  irregularities  and  fluctuations  to  which  all  mi- 
neral deposits  are  continually  subject;  it  keeps  up  the  re- 
turns of  the  mine  during  temporary  intervals  of  povertfr,  and 
enables  those  trials  to  be  effected  which  may  again  place  it 
in  a  proddiative  statee. 


ExienHOn  qf  ihe  Works,— \%  the  workings  of  a  mine 
become  more  extended,  they  gradually  lose  the  simplicity 
which  we  have  been  supposing,  and,  from  the  multiplication 
of  shafts  and  other  excavations,  become  highly  complex,  a 
result  to  which  the  irregularity  of  mineral  deposits  greatly 
contributes.  The  nature  of  these  ulterior  operations  will 
now  be  briefly  described,  still  considering  the  mine  as  a 
mere  system  of  excavations,  and  reserving  till  hereafter  the 
subject  of  drainage,  support,  &c.  When  the .  levels  have 
been  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shaft,  the 
ventilation  will  again  become  defective,  notwithstanding 
their  communication  by  winzes ;  the  current  of  air,  from  the 
greater  distance  it  is  carried,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ; 
and  this  evil  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increasing 
number  of  men  now  employed  in  the  works,  the  number  of 
candles,  and  the  frequent  process  of  blasting.  The  expense 
of  the  transport  of  ore  and  masses  of  rock  and  rubbish  to 
the  shaft  also  becomes  considerable ;  and  if  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  continue  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense, 
a  new  shaft  must  now  be  sunk  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
former.  Whether  one  or  two  shafts  will  be  necessary  will 
depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  ore  is  found  to  extend, 
and  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  vein ;  and  they  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  command  that  portion  of  it  which,  for  rea-> 
sons  before  stated,  is  without  the  reach  of  the  former  one,, 
which  by  this  time  also  may  have  become  inadequate  for 
the  various  purposes  of  extraction,  drainage,  and  descent,  toi 
which  it  is  applied. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  unnecessary 
cross-cuts,  the  new  shaft  will  be  so  placed  as  to  intersect 
the  vein  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and  this  point  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  either  with  one  of  the 
deepest  levels,  or  some  proposed  level  deeper  stfll.  The 
new  shaft  may  have  been  commenced  in  anticipation,  while 
the  levels  were  yet  distant  from  the  point  where  it  is  sunk ; 
and  in  this  case  its  communication  with  the  mine  will  have 
been  accelerated  by  driving  levels  to  meet  those  which  are 
proceeding  from  thence  towards  it.  When  this  communica- 
tion has  been  etlected,  its  benefits  will  he  immediately  felt». 
both  in  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mine  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  stuff.. 

As  the  process  of  sinking  a  shaft  is  often  extremely  slow*, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  (one  fathom  per  week  being: 
a  very  good  average,  and  sometimes  half  that  progress  beine 
scarcely  attainable),  and  as  the  most  productive  workings  <? 
a  mine  may  be  greatly  impeded  for  want  of  another  outlet 
to  the  surface,  expedition  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  thus  becomes  highly  dc^able  to 
accelerate  the  operation.  The  perfection  whkh  subterra- 
nean surveying  has  of  late  years  attained  enabks  the  miner 
to  accomplish  this  object  by  a  very  interesting  process, 
whenever  the  workings  of  the  mine  have  advanced  near  the 
spot  where  a  shaft  is  required.  The  site  of  the  shaft  having 
been  fixed  upon  and  marked  out  at  the  surface,  the  miner,. 
by  a  series  of  very  accurate  measurements  of  the  length,, 
windings,  and  direction  of  the  levels,  is  enabled  to  ascertaim 
correctly  their  relative  position  with  regard  to  this  spot,, 
and  consequently  at  what  point  each  of  them  approacues 
nearest  to  a  supposed  vertical  line  penetrating  th»  rock 
below  it.  This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  by 
pursuing  the  same  process  still  further,  he  may  determine 
in  what  direction  and  to  what  distance  cross-cuts  must  be 
driven  from  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  bring  him 
exactly  to  this  line,  or  underneath  the  site  of  the  shaft ; 
and  having  arrived  there,  that  excavations  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  it,  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  may  proceed 
simultaneouslv  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  each 
cross-cut,  while  the  shaft  itself  is  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
fhce,  the  work  thus  proceeding  from  several  different  points, 
at  the  same  time,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  various  separate  portions  maybe  made  to  Unite 
with  surprising  exactness ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  very  deep 
shafts,  when  complete,  daylight  may  be  seen  ftom  the  bottom  ; 
and  fh>m  the  great  saving  of  time  which  the  process  efifects^ 
it  is  now  frequently  used  in  mines  of  great  depth,  the  working 
of  which  is  much  facilitated  by  it,  as  the  work  of  many  years 
may  thus  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  a  deen  shaft  being 
thus  sunk  from  several  points  at  once  occurred  at  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall,  about  nine  years  ago,  where  a 
perpendicular  shaft,  204  fathoms  in  depth,  was  completed  in 
less  than  a  twelvemonth^  being  worked  from  fifteen  differ- 
ent points  at  once» 
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it  open  fts  a  separate  mine,  in  a  tomewbat  nmilar 
to  tnat  which  has  ahready  been  described. 

Metalliferous  veins  are  often  travened  by  other  xr ;« 
crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles*  which  sehlom  cost.  : 
ore,  excepting  perhaps  near  the  points  of  interseeUoo  :  x^ 
are  termed  *  cross-courses,*  or  '  cross-Teins,'  and  orcor 


CitiM  SacUuu.  ihowiDg  Ihe  progKn  of  a  tbaft  wotked  at  Mwnl  poiata. 

As  the  working  of  a  mine  proceeds,  the  increase  of  shafts 
and  levels  tends  to  obliterate,  in  a  great  degree,  the  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  operations  which  were  at  first 
apparent,  the  position  of  these  works  being  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  productive  parts  of 
the  Tein,  as  developed  in  their  progress.  When  the  depth 
becomes  considerable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  are  rendered 
in  great  measure  useless,  either  from  being  inclined,  and 
thus  inconvenient  for  machinery,  or  from  having  passed 
through  the  \e\n  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  thus  requiring 
long  cross-cuts  previous  to  commencing  the  deeper  levels. 
Hence,  in  very  deep  mines,  a  double  line  of  shafts  will 
often  bo  found  to  range  along  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins;  and  sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  intersecting  the  same  part  of  the  vein 
suooessivelv  at  greater  depths.  In  this  case,  while  the  most 
recent  shafts  are  used  for  drainage  and  extraction,  the  older 
and  more  shallow  ones  are  often  fitted  up  as  'foot-ways,'  and 
serve  for  the  partial  ascent  and  descent  of  the  miners.  In 
some  of  the  large  mines  of  Cornwall  it  is  usual  to  sink  two 
shafts  within  a  fcw  fathonu  of  each  other,  one  being  of  large 
dimensions,  and  intended  for  a  drainage  or  '  engine-shaft,* 
the  other  smaller,  and  adapted  to  drawing  stuflT  only.  This 
airangement  is  found  more  convenient  than  having  a  single 
large  shaft  arranged  for  both  purposes,  fur  which  however 
one  shaft  is  often  made  to  answer,  being  divided  down  the 
middle  by  timbering,  and  one  side  appropriated  to  the  pumps 
and  ladders,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  '  kibbles  *  or 
iron  buckets  u»ed  for  drawing  the  oro  and  in  roan^  cases 
the  rubbish,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  dispo^d 
of  underground. 

Shafts  in  this  country  are  generally  sunk  of  a  rectangular 
form,  except  in  our  coal  mines,  where  a  circular  form  is  often 
preferred.  Those  intended  for  the  extraction  of  ores,  or 
*  whim-shafts,*  are  commonly  six  feet  by  four ;  those  em- 
ployed for  drainage,  or  *  engine-shafts,*  as  they  are  gene- 
rally termed,  vary  from  about  six  feet  by  eight  to  eieht  by 
ten,  or  sometimes  are  rather  larger.  In  coal-mines  the  pit's 
arc  generally  about  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dimensions  varying  accofding  to  tiie  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  proposed  in  them. 

As  veins  are  generally  found  to  run  nearly  parallel,  and 
often  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  productive  vein  is  a  favourable  indica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  others  in  its  vicmity,  transverse  levels 
or  *  cn>s<»-cuts '  are  ft-equently  driven  from  mines  at  various 
depths,  with  a  view  to  discovering  side-veins,  or  making 
tiial  of  branches  which  diverge  from  the  main  Sode.  Should 
a  productive  vein  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ilrtl,  the  most  usual  mode  of  working  it  is  by  extending 
levels  upon  it,  at  the  same  depth  as  those  in  the  mine  from 
which  tne  croft»-cuts  are  driven,  oommenctng  at  the  points 
wlM»rc  thete  intersect  it  In  this  caie  the  same  shafts  will 
probably  hcrxt  fur  both  the  old  mine  and  the  new  one,  tho 
one  bvin;^,  in  fact,  a  mere  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  the 
other.  Sh<iuld  the  distance  of  tne  newly.di»co%'ered  vein  be 
onaideraMc,  it  vtiW  prevent  the  workings  fcom  being  carried 
on  in  this  manner.  Uiih  from  the  length  of  the  cross-cuts 
and  from  tlie  diAculty  of  ventilation  and  extraction;  and 
It  will  therefore  be  nece«sary  to  sink  shafts  upon  it,  and  lay 


most  mines.    Cross-cuts  are  sometimes  earned  tipoci  \\^  « 
veins,  partly  to  explore  their  contents,  and  partly  b(«-a  .^ 
the  work  will  often  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when  ib  f 
solid  rock;  but  this  is  not  considered  so  efiBsctual  a  moAt 
exploring  the  ground  and  discovering  new  veins  as  by  ^.t'- 
ingin  the  rock  itself. 

The  intersections  of  veins  are  very  generally  aeoompar.  -  - 
by  a  shifting  and  derangement  of  the  meCalUferous  ve.  -^  •  •> 
two  portions  of  which,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cxoe*  »-  . 
are  often  separated  to  a  veiy  considerable  distance.  A* 
veins  are  most  productive  at  or  near  the  pointa  wbert  s-. 
intersections  occur,  the  metalliferous  mass  on  whtc^  t**- 
miner  had  previously  been  working  is  completely  \j*x 
coming  to  a  cross-vein  ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  work  of  r  -. 
siderable  difficulty  to  reco\-er  it  again,  as  the  produr* « - 
vein  may  be  thrown  or  •  heaved '  completely  out  of  it*  f-  'fir  • 
course.  The  first  object  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  searri^  ■  - 
the  dislocated  vein,  is  in  which  direction  the  'hemve  *  r  .< 
taken  place,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  %u. 
from  analogy  the  miner  is  generally,  though  no%  alv^v,, 
enabled  to  mrm  a  correct  judgment  on  this  head.  He  tV'- 
continues  the  level  upon  the  cross-vein  in  this  dirert 
till  the  metalliferous  vein  is  again  met  with  on  the  opf^.>  • 
side,  when  tlie  level  is  continued  upon  it  as  before*  If  'i  ■ 
search  should  be  continued  for  a  long  distance  withovt  «.*  - 
cess,  he  will  drive  in  the  other  direction,  in  expectat:  i  * 
meeting  with  it  there. 

Adits, — ^Where  a  vein  has  been  worked  by  driving  a  V*- 
towards  it  from  a  valley  or  other  convenient  point  on  * 
surface,  the  drainage  to  the  point  of  intersertioa  t«, 
course,  complete;  and  hence  in  mountainous  ci»uncr  « 
where  deep  ravines  occur,  levels  may  be  biooght  m  •  -  * 
below  another,  so  as  to  prove  the  veins  and  anwv«r  tt  • 
mines  to  a  considerable  depth,  almost  superseding  \i»r  -.- 
of  machinery  for  this  purpose.    Levels  thus  opcuiiif;  t  ^ ' 
surface,  and  serving  for  drainage,  are  termed  *  aay-lrvr.« 
*  adits,'  and  few  mines  are  without  one.  In  cases  w  here  m  *  « 
have  been  opened  by  sinking  down  from  the  surftee,  v . 
is  the  most  common  method,  an  adit  is  generally  cocamear 
from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  valley  (ace  //  . 
which  is  driven  towards  the  vein  with  a  slight  incl.n^:.. 
so  that  the  water  may  readily  flow  through  it ;  and  m  U-. 
mining  districts  adits  have  been  formed  of  enormott*  U*.* 
traversing  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  and  cairi  .^^  ' 
the  water  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  of  drainage.    I: 
most  remarkable  work  of  this  kina  in  England*  or  pert. 
in  the  world,  is  the  '  great  adit '  which  travertea  the  et*  . 
sive  mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall:   it  t-- 
mences  in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  abnc 
level,  and  has  been  extended  through  all  the  neight^^ur  - . 
mines,  which  it  drains  to  that  depth,  the  entire  length   ' 
ramifications  being  estimated  at  no  less  than  thirt>  a   * 
The  celebrated  Nent  Force  level,  in  the  north  of  Enx'^   . 
forms  a  similar  drain  to  the  numerous  minea  oa  A  -' 
Moor,  and  has  been  driven  in  a  direct  line  between  *z^ « 
and  four  miles,  independently  of  its  minor  ramdics!     « 
In  driving  an  adit,  if  tlie  length  he  considerable  hef  rt 
reaches  the  mine  which  it  is  intended  to  drain,  the  ^».%tx.  - 
is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  portions  by  sink  ox  «^-  ^* ' 
upon  its  course,  and  driving  from  the  bottom  u(  ««  h 
reaching  the  requisite  depth.    The  work  is  thus  ex|«<i 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  ftom  whieh  oem 
may  be  commenced.    Adits  may  often  be  made  vmloabr  -  • 
works  of  discovery,  by  making  them  cross  the  dowet.  . 
tlie  veins  occurring  in  the  district,  so  as  to  intenert  tLia 
in  their  course,  when  they  atford  the  means  of  tnsi  st  : 
cheap  nte,  by  driving  unon  them  at  the  pointa  of  «n 
tion.    In  some  cases  adits  may  be  carried  almesg  « 
upon  veins,  to  which  thev  thus  aiford  an  important  tr.si 

It  is  evident  that  the  shafts  and  levels  may  be 
extended  in  the  manner  which  has  now  been 
and  should  the  produce  of  the  mine  be 
portions  of  the  vein  successively  laid  open 
tive,  and  other  veins  be  disooversd  by 
vicinity,  this  extension  of  the  works  may  be 
many  years.  Thus,  in  the  ooune  of  time,  from 
exca^-ations,  we  obUin  that  almoat  infinite 
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tliafU,  levdc,  eraa-enU,  Mid  other  vOTttiaK*-  which  charaa- 
tetiu  tba  worktDf;*  or  an  sxtetiiive  mine,  with  all  iU  nu- 
meroui  ippendtge*  of  pumps,  machinery,  and  building*. 

Tbe  opermtioQi  which  have  now  been  dsscribed  are  appli- 
cable la  all  large  and  ref;ular  metallireroua  veins  situated 
in  countries  where  no  distinct  stialificalion  exists,  and  where 
therefore,  Tram  the  homoeaDeous  nature  of  the  rock,  the  mO' 
tallic  produce  may  extend  to  very  contiderable  depths  with- 
out any  great  It uclUBtion.  Tbe  mining  dbtrictsof  Cornwall, 
and  thoM  of  Germany  and  Mexico,  are  chiefly  of  this  eloi^. 

Mining  in  Stratified  DittricU.— In  workinij  mineral 
veins  in  distinctly  straliBed  countries,  this  geological  fea- 
ture has  a  great  inHuance  on  the  arrangement  of  the  eub- 
terranean  work*,  as  it  impresses  a  peculiar  character  upon 
the  contents  of  the  veins,  ihe  metalliferous  portions  of  which 
are  in  great  nieature  confined  to  certain  strata,  while  tlie 
intervening  parti  ai«  poor  and  unproductive.  Tliu*,  instead 
of  exploring  the  whole  mass  of  the  vein,  as  in  the  farmer 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  open  those  limited  loues 
which  are  emboaomed  in  the  strata  most  favourable  to  en- 
richment, and  to  which  therefore  the  workingd  are  chiefly 
conSned.  The  lead-mines  of  North  Wales,  of  Derbyshire, 
■nd  of  the  North  of  England,  are  worked  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limeatone.  and  the  grits  and  shales  retting  upon  it, 
the  two  former  being  the  productive  rocks.  In  these  miiies 
therefbre  the  mode  of  workin^i;  above  noticed  is  adopted, 
and,  IVom  the  abrupt  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, great  faciUty  is  afforded  inconyingon  the  subterranean 
works,  which  are  generally  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  point  is  selected  in  some  valley  or  ravine  where  tbe 
edges  of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  from  thence  a 
level  is  commenoed,  if  practicable,  upon  the  vein  itself,  and 
in  one  of  the  bads  known  to  be  fovoumble  to  its  enrichment,  . 
the  progress  of  which  effectually  explores  its  produce,  and 
admits  of  a  convenient  extr«ction  of  the  ore.  Should  the 
vein  itself  not  appear  in  anv  spot  from  which  it  can  be  di- 
rectly driven  upon,  the  level  is  driven  as  a  cross-cut  tilt  it 
is  reached,  being  either  carried  on  one  of  the  productive 
strata,  or  in  some  other  bed  adjoining  them  which  may  af- 
ford greater  facilities  for  driving.  Whenever  bunches  of  ore 
are  found  in  the  progress  of  this  level  upon  the  vein,  excava- 
tions are  carried  up^rds  and  downwards  into  them,  as  for  as 
the  ore  extends,  thus  laying  it  open  in  a  convenient  manner 
far  extraction.  Should  theore  extendfarenougb  towards  the 
surface  to  render  it  necessary,  levels  may  be  driven  from 
the  '  risGd '  to  render  it  more  accessible,  nnd  should  anotber 
productive  stratum  be  situated  at  no  great  height  above  the 
first,  similar  operations  will  be  extended  into  that  also.  Tbe 
vein  having  tltus  been  laid  open,  the  masses  of  ore  are 
placed  in  a  proper  slate  for  working ;  they  are  broken  from 
the  vein  either  by  the  pick  or  by  blasting,  and  the  works  so 
arranged  that  the  stuff  falls  at  once  into  the  level  below, 
whence  it  is  transported  in  trnm-waggons  to  the  entrance, 
ne»r  wbioh  the  dreasing-floors  are  usually  placed.  Fig  4 
represents  the  teelion  of  a  mine  worked  in  the  above  man- 


As  the  jffincipal  level  of  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner 
is  always,  when  possible,  carried  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
tbe  lowest  productive  stratum,  the  whole  process  of  working 
may  often  ba  carried  on  by  rises,  and  no  necessity  will  exist  lor 
sinking  below  the  main  level,  which  answers  the  purposes 
both  of  drainage  and  extraction.  When  however  other  pro- 
ductive strata  exist  below  this,  which  liom  tba  nature  of 
the  oounlryare  inaccesiible  by  day  levels,  recourse  must  be 
linri  to  sinking  winies  below  it  to  explore  them. 

When  a  level  has  been  driven  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth  or  entrance,  a  shaft  will  be  required,  which 
ia  usually  sunk  from  the  surfkce  *o  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  near  the  end.  Tbe  deeper  workings  are  then  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  shaft,  which  is  eitluc  continued  perpendi- 
cularly or  Jifoti  the  vein,  till  it  reaches  tbe  next  twoductive 
■tratum,  upon  which  «  level  will  be  diiven.  By  eUending 
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the  day  lent  or  adit  upon  the  course  of  the  principal  vein, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  by 
sinking  shafts  occasionally  where  they  may  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner  may  be  indeflnitely 
extended,  and  its  workings  arranged  so  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  nature  of  the  metalliferous  deposits  which  may 
be  discovered  in  their  progress. 

Although  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  di- 
rection of  mining  operations  will  best  be  understood  from 
thus  tracing  their  most  important  modiUcation  from  the 
beginning  to  a  mature  and  systematic  development,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  mines  aro  invariably  worked  upon 
the  same  plan,  or  even  that  tbe  Srst  opening  of  mines  is  a 
thing  of  very  fiequer.t  occurrence.  The  local  circuraslancea 
ofmmes  are  so  exceedingly  various,  and  the  irregularity 
and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  so  great,  that  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  must  exist  in  the  means  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring them,  and  hence,  although  the  generai  principles 
and  features  are  the  same  in  all,  no  two  mines  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  nor  would  the  same  unvarying  processes  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Mining  Tools  and  Proeestet. — The  tools  a 
employed  by  the  miner  in  tbe  excavation  of  the' 
Ihe  vein  err  simple,  and  w;ll  require  only  a  brief  notice. 
As  his  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  simply  excavating  the 
ground  when  soft,  and  blaeling  it  when  hard,  bis  tools  are 
suited  to  each  process,  the  '  pick '  and  *  gad '  being  used  for 
the  former;  the  'borer'  or  'jumper,'  and  the  'hammer' 
used  to  propel  it,  for  the  latter,  with  several  minor  accessa- 
ries for  firing  tbe  shots,  when  the  hale  has  been  completed 
to  its  proper  depth.  The  pick  is  a  very  useful  tool  and 
much  employed  by  the  miner  both  in  working  in  the  rock 
and  in  breaking  down  ore  where  the  ground  is  not  so  hard 
as  to  require  blasting.  It  resembles  a  common  pickaxe, 
but  is  smaller  and  more  convenient,  the  iron  head  being 
sharp  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  very  short  and  hammer- 
shaped  at  tne  other,  a  form  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
unaer-^und  uses.  The  wedge  or  '  gad '  is  sometimes  used 
in  conjunction  with  tbe  pick;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  often  with  curved  sides.  The  bori^  or  'jumper'  is  ait 
iron  rod  or  circular  bar  usually  about  two  feet  in  length. 
steeled  and  formed  into  a  flat  sharp  edge  at  tbe  end ;  it  is 
driven  into  the  rock  by  one  man  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
while  tbe  other  continually  turns  it  round  so  as  to  expose 
the  cutting  edge  to  fresh  surfaces  of  rock.  The  pulverised 
matter  is  drawn  out  frora  time  to  time  by  a.  tool  called  a 
'scraper,'  and  when  the  hole  lias  proceeded  to  a  suflicient 
depth,  and  been  charged  with  powilor,  an  iron  wire  with  ■ 
copper  point,  or,  nbat  is  still  better,  a  piece  of  copper  wire, 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  is  introduced,  when  the  charge  hav- 
ing been  Drmly  rammed  down  with  clay  or  other  suft  mineral 
substance,  the  wire  or  'needle'  is  withdrawn,  and  a  train  of 
gunpowder  inserted  in  its  place.  The  train  is  then  fired  by 
a  slow  match  (oflen  a  piece  of  brown  paper  smeared  with 
grease),  and  the  miners  retire  till  the  explosion  has  taken 
place.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  firing  the  rharge 
was  invented  some  yean  ago  in  Cornwall  by  Mc.'<srs.  Bick- 
ford,  called  the '  safety  fuse,'  which  is  now  getting  into  very 
general  use  in  our  mining  districts.  The  safely  fuse  con- 
sists of  a  small  train  of  powder  inserted  in  a  water-proof 
cord,  and  being  cut  to  the  required  length,  regulates  the  time 
of  the  explosion  by  its  kuown  and  steady  rate  of  ignition. 
The  use  of  this  contrivance  and  the  substitution  of  copper 
for  iron  in  the  '  needle,'  have  contributed  of  late  years 
to  prevent  the  accidents  arising  from  premature  explo- 
sion, which  were  formerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 

Auxiliary  Operation*. — Having  now  considered  mining 
in  the  most  simple  point  of  view  which  the  subject  admits— 
as  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  subterranean  works 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  discovery,  extraction, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  it  remains  to  notice  the  various 
auxiliary  operations  which  the  progress  of  these  works  will 
have  required,  and  the  complicated  machinery  which  will 
thus  have  been  called  into  action,  both  on  the  surface  and 
under  ground.  The  auxiliary  works  in  question  will  have 
been  directed  towards  two  distinct  objects,  one  portion  of 
them  being  subsidiary  to  the  acluol  working  of  the  mine 
itself;  and  the  other  directed  to  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  Ihe  ores  extracted,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the  smelt- 
ing works,  to  which  they  are  finally  consigned  for  reduc- 
tion, this  last  process  being  sometimes  earned  on  upon  the 
spot  and  by  the  same  parlies,  and  in  other  cases  being  per- 

^  Vol-  XV.— a  1 
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fanned  it  k  diiUnce  by  a  diatinet  agency.  We  now  pro- 
end  to  eon»id»r  the  former  of  the«e  Iwo  cImsc*. 

The  undeiyround  works  of  a  mine  will  not  have  proceeded 
hr  before  it  beooine*  nccewarj  to  provide  for  soTeral  very 
iraporlant  oontingencie*:  waler  flUeri  rapidly  in,  and,  ex- 
cepting where  mine*  are  worked  by  day  leveU  or  adili  (or 
■veo  then  on  sinking  below  them),  require*  aome  poww  lo 
be  provided  for  drawing  it  out ;  eicaTation*  are  funned 
which  require  support;  ventilalion  in  plare*  refjuires  to  be 
aided  by  mechanical  rneann ;  and  lasily,  the  oontmually  in- 
ereasing  «lraclion  of  ore  and  rubbiah  render*  powerful  and 
effli'ient  mMni  indispensable  fur  iu  discharge. 

Drainage;  Hortt-ff Turn. —The  drainage  of  amine  is  one 
of  the  earliest  things  which  it  become*  neeeuary  to  provide 
for,  a«  mineral  veins  are  generally  more  open  and  porous 
than  ilie  surrounding  rock,  and  thus  form  natural  reserroira 
Into  which  the  aurface  water  collects.   When  penetrated  by 
the  workings  of  a  mine,  thii  natural  drvinaf  e  ii  rendered 
■till  more  complete,  and  water  pour*  abundantly  into  the 
•xcavationi.     The  most  obvious  mode  of  relief,  wnere  local 
circumslances  are  tavouiable,  is  of  course  (he  fbrmation  of 
%n  adit,  but  excepting  in  very   ahrupt  and   mountainous 
countries,  where  this  work  can  be  readily  executed,  mechani- 
cal power  »oon  becomes  necessary.  This  may  be  in  the  first 
place   atTorded  merely  by  a  ■horse-wbim,'  which  will  — ~ 
lo  raise  both  the  water  and  thesluff  broken  in  sinkine 
in  Meiieo,  before  English  skill  and  capital  were  appT 
the  working  of  the  mines,  this  simple  apparatus  wj 
only  power  used  in  their  drainaoe  and  extraction.    Its  ap- 
plication on  the  large  scale  is  however  so  enormously    - 
pensive,  so  oomplicaled,   and  so  Inconvenient,  that  in 
nine*  of  Europe  it  is  only  used  upon  a  limited  plan,  i 
necLanical  power  Is  substituted  as  soon  ai  possible  for  i 
mal  labour.    The  machine  alluded  to  consists  ofnn  upright 
ahafl  carrying  a  large  cylindrical  r«ge  or  drum,  and  turned 
round  by  a  long  lever  to  which  the  horws  are  attached, 
nipe  is  coiled  round  the  cage  of  the  whim,  with  both  ends 
at  liberty,  so  that  while  one  end  ii  winding  up,  the  other 
la  unwinding,  and  both  pau  over  a  pulley  placed  above  the 
abaft,  having  large  ironbuckeU  or  kibbles  atUched  to  them, 
which  by  this  arrangement  are  kept  alternately  ascending  |  pumps  used 
and  dencending,  one  kibble  being  loaded   at  the  bottom  .  .  .  .1 

while  the  other  ii  emptied  at  the  surface.  This  apparatus 
b  termed  a  '  whim'  in  Cornwall,  hut  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  'whimiey'  or  'gin.'  Where  mine*  are  not  very  deep 
itU  a  convenient  auxilialT  in  the  extraction,  but  is  only 
useful  for  drainage  when  ine  ouanlity  of  water  i»  very  tri- 
Ping,  as  in  sinking  a  mere  trial  abaft.     See/;.  3. 
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patse*.  to  Mtider  flie  *°n^7  tno**  «iiaM«  &i  *>«••  «* 
drought,  and  erecting  u  many  water-WheeU  on  lh«  ono- 
esch  receiving  il*  supply  ftom  the  tail  of  the  other,  aa  ttv 
declivity  of  the  ground  will  admit  The  waMr-wh— to  ii*- 
in  mine*  are  invariably  overshot;  (hey  vary  from  I*  ot  l; 
feet  in  diameter  to  more  than  iO,  and  from  tcrS  U>«  or  r 
feet  in  breast:  some  of  the  largest  exceed  10»  boc«  prMt 
The  German  miner*  have  long  been  celebnied  tat  \i-  : 
*kiirul  application  of  water-power,  which,  ftwm  the  at-:- 
lainous  nature  of  their  mining  districts,  early  prri-n-*; 
itself  to  their  notice.  In  (his  country,  from  the  ^oermJ  i> 
plication  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  m.r*v 
has  been  leia  caliivated ;  but  many  Bne  inatane—  of  if  -»■ 
may  he  seen  in  some  of  our  mine*.  wher«  ciremB»t«r-™ 
have  been  favourable  lo  its  adoption.  Among  tbeee  d)>  • 
named  the  Fowey  Consols  Mines  in  Cornwall,  the  mirm  - 
Wheal  Friendship  and  Wheal  Bet«v  in  Devoaialin^  ».t1  ^ 
Grasainglon  in  Yorkshire.  Theapplieatiooof  aw«i«-«b:'. 
to  the  drainage  of  a  mine  is  ahowninjl;.  1. 


Wa/ff-seAeii— When  llie  influx  of  water  in  a  mine  U- 
eoiBMBt  all  considerable,  reoourw  iiiu-t  be  hail  iotheno«er 
•itber  <rf  walM  or  of  •inin  to  di^rharee  il  to  ihe  adii,  or 
the  tntUrm,  a*  il*  ca.«  mat  Iw.  Sliuuld  loral  eircumsljnce* 
be  favourable  lo  the  a|>plical>un  of  waler-power,  il  will  of 
OMtrae  have  the  preferenra.  beini(  rei-ommeiidcil  both  by  it* 
•Mnotny  and  sindmem  uf  action.  The  nearest  tiream  of 
vaUr  available  (or  Ibis  purpoae  wilt  be  turned  into  an  arti- 
tdaJ  wataroourae,  or  'waC  and  conduricd  to  Ihe  mine  ao 
M  to  obtain  asufflcient  fall  to  lurnan  ovetahot  eBler-wbeel, 
vboM  djuwter  and  width  wiU  be  regulated  to  receive  it. 
Vbare  ■  eoD^mnt  and  abundaal  supoly  of  water  can  ba 
-*-*'-t^  tlii*  power  beooBaa  «ift«neTy  valuabU,  and  (ha 
avaik  huaelf  of  it  wiLb  great  ingenuity, 
iwiMM  ill*!  nlleyi  (htodgh  1"  ' 
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^^T^.—Uuring  the  erection  of  the  watei^wbeeJ  pncT" 
are  fixed  in  Ihe  shaft,  proportioned  in  iiie  to  the  <)uant:ti 
water  to  be  drawn,  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter  being  a  ^--7 
where  thi>re  is  only  a  moderate  influx.     T;. 
I  mine*  do  not  act  at  all  by  atmoaphenc  pn- 
I  case  of  the  common  household  pump* ;  '^ " 
are  arranged  in  'lifts,'  or  eolumni.  of  conttdenble  ttr  :.-  - 
often  indeed  from  20  to  30  lithomi,  the  water   b«-  aj  1  ~ 
charged  into  cistern*  placed  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  n.w< 
entirely  by  lifting  or  by  presauro.    The  eoailmniK  r 
artsngement  of  Ihe  pump-work  forms   a  vary   im;»-ri 
branch  of  mining,  and  one  which,  from  the  great  At:  ■  • 
our  mines,  and  tlie  vast  influx  of  water  ao  eomnoo  it  "'-: 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  Ibis  eountry,  and  cobatny 
brought  to  greai  perfeclion.     Wooden  pumpa  were  f  r^- 
common  in  mines;  but  they  hate  for  a  long  while  brr-   - 
tirely  superseded  by  iron  ones,  which   admit  of  it' 
being  carried   to  a   great  hci>;ht  without   leaking,  ^f 
danger  of  hurtling.    The  whole  column  of  pump    ^ 
shaA   i*  commonly   worked   by  a  single  pimp-rod.  «: 
goes  down  the  middle  of  it  and  communicatei   wna  r. 
column  by  a  rod  aliached  to  its  tide.     Iu  order  is  r    -  . 
reciprocating  motion  to  ibe  main  pump-rod,  a  rrwnk     - 
axle  of  the  waler-wheel  is  attached  lo  one  eod  o/a  b  .1 
lal  rod,  ibe  other  end  of  which  ia  fixed  to  an   ■pr^-i-  - 
termed  a  'bob,"  consisting  of  an  unrighl  port  »<>»■•>■<  - 
a  ceulie,  anil  firmly  bricvd  to  a  horiiunial  p«re  .'r*:^' 
inio  it  at  ihe  bottom,  the  further  end  of  which  n  «i»n#rir 
with  the  pump-rod.     In  this  manner  it  will  bas>e«iik>-.  ::, 
rotatory   motion  of  the  watcr-wbed   w  MBveetad    i-'.   1 
aleady  rrciprocaiinB;   motion   when   communicatvd   t;    - 

Cump-rod,  tbe  weight  of  whieh  la  always  cavBMfteU.-'- 
y  a  large  box  Blled  with  stones,  oU  Iron.  Ite.,  whvft  1  •; 
tachcd  to  Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  balance-bob  <aa»Jlr   t 

As  the  power  of  ibevaier-wheelauMdinBiBMMf*'  - 
due  lo  the  gravity  oflhe  water,  or  Ihe  Ibree  il  •lert*  j;  :>. 
ine  through  a  given  ipace,  miniM  ttMsCbetaof  frfni>«.  '   • 
only  where  a  considerable  *tream  can  beablainad 
wheel*  of  aufflcient  power  can  be  eieoled ;  bat  M 
the  *upp1y  of  water  ia  very  limited,  and  it  la 
obtain  a  eonsidaraUe  fall,  Ibera  ta  aaMbsr  1 
mode  of  applyine  it.  by  which  tbe  prinaiple  of 
prattore  i*  eiUtA  into  artioa.     Tbit  eonlnvanew  m  ^rrm 
tbe  '  water-prosenre  eii|ias,'  ud  ■  *  good  4mI   «ae> 
the  Oennan  mines,  though  onty  to  a  Uaiui  aii— *  m  sa 
eonoirr.    The  prtnclpte  couaial*  in  givlog  motosw  <■  «  p^*^ 
bj  lbs  altnwte  pCMran  of  a  taifh  «•!■■»  or««tar.  9*^ 
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having  pnbnncd  itt  office,  tfae  cominiiniettion  u  cut  ott, 
and  the  water  in  the  cylinder'  escapog.  The  apporatui  ii 
not  b  bet  upli^B  the  walking  portion  of  a  «teain-ei;giDe, 
the  bjdroitatic  prasture  of  a  column  of  water  being  substi- 
luled  for  the  force  of  elastic  vapour,  and  the  reciprocating 
molion  thuB  produced  may  be  direclljr  appliei)  to  set  the 
pumpi  of  a  mine  in  action. 

Sleam-en^ne.—Frota  the  great  abundance  of  coal  which 
exist!  in  tbti  countrv,  and  the  cheap  rale  at  which  it 
be  generalW  obtained  the  steam-engine  has  long  been  the 
great  auxiliary  of  lbs  English  miner,  and  in  its  present 
improved  state  it  hu  greatly  contributed,  as  before  noticed, 
both  to  the  perfection  of  our  mining  system  and  the  enor- 
moui  extraction  of  mineruls  and  metallic  substances  by 
which  our  mines  are  distinguished.  In  our  coal-mines, 
whore  the  fuel  is  of  scarcely  more  than  nominal  value,  the 
steam-engine  is  the  only  power  ever  employed  lor  drain 
and  in  atldeep  and  extensive  works  for  extraction  also. 
our  cupper,  tin,  and  lend  mines,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
carriage  of  coal  renders  the  use  of  it  mors  expensive, 
water-power  is  always,  as  hr  as  pouible.  rendered  available. 
In  all  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  mines  of  this  deacrip- 
tion  tbe  steam-engine  is  however  indispensable,  and  both 
the  drainage  and  extraction  have  been  in  great  measure 
perforroed  by  it,  since  its  use  htta  been  so  greatly  ei'Xino- 
mised  by  the  reduced  consumption  of  coal  consequent  upon 
lUe  in 
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istory  and  proare 
engine  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  ^neral  appli 
cation  to  mining  purposes,  and  mnsequenlly  with  the  pre- 
sent perfection  which  tbe  art  of  mining  Los  attained,  and 
the  vast  produce  afforded  by  our  mini:s,  (bat  it  requires 
some  brief  notice  here.  The  efficiency  of  a  steam-online 
for  mining  purposes  is  estimated  in  Cornwall  (where,  trom 
the  great  expense  of  coal,  all  the  late  improvements  hsve 
origioBledj  by  the  standard  termed  dul]/,  which  accurately 
ana  conrenieotly  deflnes  tbe  work  perTocined,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  con  sum  p(  ion  of  a  given  quantity  of  cual.  Thus, 
by  the  duty  of  an  engine  is  expressed  the  number  of  pounds 
(slwaya  millions)  of  water  which  have  been  raibed  tliruugb 
the  height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of 
coal,  the  data  for  this  calculation  being  the  quantity  of 
water  diaoharged  from  tbe  pumps  in  a  given  time,  and  tho 
quantity  ofc<n|  consumed  by  the  cn(;ine  in  the  same  period. 
Thia  mode  of  calculating  the  eiTictency  of  steam-engines 
was  first  practised  by  Watt,  who  thus  estimated  the  saving 
of  fuel  efiected  by  bis  engine  compared  with  tbe  atmosphe- 
ric engine  perviously  in  use,  one-third  of  this  savmg  being 
the  remuneration  claimed  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. An  admirable  system  fur  the  registration  of  the  duly 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  engines  employed  in  Corn- 
wall was  organised  in  the  veor  1613,  and  Cliis  syatera  has 
been  ever  smce  continued,  the  results  being  monthly  ascer- 
tained and  published  in  a  convenient  form.  The  effect  of 
ttiiit  system  bas  beeo  to  excite  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
competition  among  the  engineers,  each  of  whom  strives  to 
improve  the  duty  of  his  engines  in  every  puvsible  manner. 
The  improvements  which  have  thus  resulted  have  been  so 
unexpected  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  suspicion  and 
incredulity  among  those  engineers  who  resided  in  other 
parts  of  England,  which  have  only  been  removed  hy  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny  and  experiments. 

The   progressive  improvement   of  the   duty   of  steam- 
engines   has   been   very   accurately   traced  by   Mr.  John 
Taylor,  in  his  '  Records  of  Mining ;'  and  the  following  is  ■ 
sumniBry  of  the  results  which  he  obtained: — 
In  I7G9  the  old  atmospheric  eD< 

Co,  by  consulting  a 
,bel  of  coals,  raised    3,300,000  lb*.  1  ft.  high 
„    1773  as  improved  by  Smei ton  9,300,000  „  , 

From  1 7  73 1  the  steam-engine  as  Lm- 

to  16lalproved))y  Walt    .     .     30,000,000  „  „ 

,.    1820  u  improved  by  tfae  Cot- 

nisb  engineer*     .        38,000,000  „         „ 
„    1816  H  ■■  30,000.000  V  „ 

,,    I83T  .  „  32.000,000  „  „ 

„    lalS  »  ■•  37,000,000  „  „ 

„    IBS*  „  K  41,000,000  „  „ 

I&IO  H  „  43,3^0,000  „ 
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the  average  duty,  many  of  the  best  engines  having  alwtm 
greatly  exceeded  this  :  and  at  the  present  time  the  duty  of 
the  best  enf^nes  in  Cornwall  varies  tnra  about  sixty  to 
eighty  millions.  In  the  latter  case  therefijre  one  bushel  of 
coal  performs  as  much  work  as  fifteen  bushels  effected 
seventy  yean  apfo,  or  as  was  accomplished  W  four  till 
within  the  last  Ave  and  twenty  years.  When  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  Cornwall  con- 
sume fttim  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  per 
month,  that  some  mines  employ  several  of  such  engines; 
and  that  tbe  mere  expense  of  drainage  is  12,aooi.  or 
13,000/.  per  annum,  the  vast  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments above  noticed  will  at  once  he  appreciated. 

Independently  of  the  vast  and  practically  unlimited  power 
which  the  steam-engine  places  at  our  command,  it  may  be 
considered  as  universal  in  its  application,  and  entirely  un- 
restricted by  those  limitations  of  local  circumstances  which 
circumscribe  the  utility  of  all  other  modes  of  drainage.  The 
-'         engine  may  be  erected  on  any  spot  which  ci 


iperations ;  and  while  successive  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  former  to  a  fraction  of  its  earlier  consumption,  it 
can  always  supply  itself  with  the  latter  from  the  ground. 
This  independence  of  local  circumstances  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  the  miner,  as  It  is  not  in  bis  power  to  maka 
choice  of  localities:  the  manulocturer  may  erect  hli  mill 
wherever  wat«-power  is  abundant  for  driving  bis  ma- 
chinery, but  the  miner  must  carry  on  his  operations  on 
whatever  spot  nature  has  deposited  her  mineral  treasure^ 
and  make  the  best  of  circumstances  over  which  he  can  have 
no  control.  Thus  the  steatn-engine  smokes  in  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Cornwall,  almost  at  the  sea-level,  on  tbe  verge 
of  the  cliff  at  Bufallack,  and  on  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Mexico. 
The 


iglnei  eRiployed   for  drainage   are  erected 
ifl  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed,  which  ia 
called  the  '  engine-shaft;'  one  end  of  the  beam  hangs  over 


the  centre  of  it,  and  is  attached  to  tbe  pump-rod,  which  ia 
raised  at  each  stroke  of  tbe  engine,  i^lerwanls  sinking  with 


;ht,  which  is  aTways  counterbalanced"  by  a 
balance-bob,''  as  before  explained,  so  that  tbe  whole  power 
of  the  engine  is  exerted  in  raising  the  column  of  water  in 
the  pumps.  The  engine  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  large 
substantial  building,  either  two  or  three  stories  high,  nhifih 
affords  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it.  Tbe  centre  of 
the  beam  Is  supported  by  tbe  front  wall  of  the  Iioitse.  and  a 
tow  building  allached  to  it  contain^  the  boilers,  whicb  in 
Cornwall,  together  with  tbe  steam-pipe  and  cylinder,  are 
carefully  cased  and  covered  up  with  some'  non-conducting 
substances.  The  arrangement  of  theengine,with  thatof  thA 
'  capstan'  and  '  shears'  used  in  rniiing  and  lowering  the  pit- 
vork.is  etaonnJQ/g.  7.  Tlie  engines  employed  in  drunisg 


js  have  iKnerally  eylinden  of  not  lesi  than  40  inches  in 

diameter,  and  the  cvlinaers  vary  from  that  slie  toadiametei 
of  80  or  90  inches,  tne  latter  being  the  largest  size  ever  con- 
structed, and  estimated  at  300  horse-power.  The  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  tbe  Cornish  engines  consist  in  using  bigh- 
pressure  steam  (40  or  50  lbs.  to  the  square  Inch)  expan- 
sively, hy  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  boiler  at 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  stroke ;  in  allowing  a  short 
interval  between  each  stroke  for  the  perfect  condensation  of 
tbe  steam,  and  in  carefully  preventing  the  radiation  of  beat 
from  the  boiler,  cylinder,  sc   Tba  eii^n«s  emploved  in  out 
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oolUeries  pre&ent  no  peculiarity  vortliy  of  notice,  nor  hta 
any  great  attention  been  paid  to  their  improvement,  owing 
to  tbe  cheap  me  at  whieli  they  can  be  supplied  with  fuel. 

Su^Twrt— The  support  of  mines  is  the  neiit  subject  which 
requirua  our  attention,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neeca- 
sary  will  depend  very  much  od  the  nature  of  the  enclusing 
ruck,  which  may  be  either  so  hard  as  to  itand  of  itself,  or  so 
soft  as  to  crush  lofiother  unlesa  ibe  excavations  be  properly 
secured.  The  mode  of  support  used  ill  mines  is  of  three 
kinds— by  leaving  plllan  of  the  vein,  as  before  noticed, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorer  roasees  are  of  course  selecltd; 
by  timbering;  and  by  walling  either  with  brick  or  stone. 
Timbering  is  a  very  common  and  convenient  plan,  and  is 
thus  practised ;— Id  the  case  of  a  Ehafl,  four  pieces  of  timber 
of  the  requisite  blrenglli  are  framed  into  each  other  and 
Gxed  within  it  at  inictvaU  uf  about  four*feel  apart,  the 
termediale  ground  btriiig  supported  by  driving  thin  boards 
between  each  set  of  limbers  and  the  rock.  Levels  are  suf 
forled  by  three  pieces  of  timber  placed  in  the  form  of 
di>or  a  a  be  a  we  ah  e  ban  b  w  and  framed  li 
gcihe    a     he     p    ee  Jig  8],     eg  ound  be  ween  each  of 


these  dourwa  s  be  ng  a  ppo  ted  n  he  maane  above 
ticed  Shaf  and  e  e  s  are  ome  mes  a  so  supp  rled  by 
wall  ng  and  n  am  nea  be  p  s  are  gene  a  y  lined 
throufthou  w  h  b  k  work  The  gunn  es  la  ge  open 
exca  a  ons  f  om  wh  ho  e  has  been  taken  are  kept 
open  by  I  ng  p  ol  s  of  mbe  u  aced  across  th  ra,  and 
press  og  B|-a  e    wo  v  f  ibe   e  n  w      h      ey  Ihi 

proven  from  c  os  ng  oge  he  as  m  gh  h  «  se  be  ll 
csae,  espe  a  y  where  he  e  n  was  mu  nc  ned,  and  the 
presaure  of  the  uiisupporled  hanging  wall  is  consequently 
great.  These  open  spaces  are  very  useful  Ibr  disposing  of 
tbe  deads  and  rubbish  which  are  cunliuually  accumulatinij; 
underground  when  the  workings  are  carried  on  in  (he  rock 
or  in  unproductive  parte  of  the  vein,  and  which  it  would  be 
uaelesa  and  expensive  to  raise  to  the  surface.  For  this  pur- 
pose a'stuU'  is  formed  by  placing  strong  timliers  in  the 
backs  of  the  levels,  upon  which  boards  are  laid,  so  as  to 
form  a  close  covering  on  which  the  deads  end  atlle  (or 
rubbish)  are  then  lliiown.  till  the  space  above  has  been  com- 
pletely niled  up.  The  pressure  of  Ibis  mass  gives  it  sufficient 
solidily  to  support  the  walla  of  tbe  vein  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner; but  nolwiihiiiHiiding  ibe  laigequanlily  of  rubbish  thus 
disposed  of  in  mines,  a  great  deal  always  remains  to  be 
taken  to  iha  surface,  as  the  waste  heaps  on  tbe  surface  of 
even'  mme  will  shoir. 

yenlilatirm. — The  ventilalion  of  mines  is  most  generally 
and  most  eBtrrlu  ally  accomplished  rather  by  ajudieious  ar- 
tangement  of  ibe  works  and  frequent  communication  with 
the  surface  Iban  by  mechanical  means,  although  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  latter.  Il  will  be 
evident  ihal  in  mines  ooustructed  on  the  principles  which 
have  previously  been  explamod,  the  disposition  of  the  shana, 
levels,  and  winies  is  such  that  tbe  entire  workings  will 
always  be  traversed  by  currents  of  tttsA  air,  and  it  is  only 
in  parUculwr  ca»es  where  circumstances  prevent  the  sinking 
of  a  shafl  in  places  where  il  may  be  required,  or  where  great 
delay  isoxperienced  in  effecling  the  usual  communications, 
Ibat  any  mechanical  process  of  ventilation  is  tendered  ue- 
ceMary.  A  very  efficient  machine  for  Ibis  purpose  was 
invented  (ome  yean  ago  by  Mr,  Johu  Taylor.    It  coiuiila 
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of  a  cylindrical  exhausting  apparatus,  wbicb  may  b«  flied 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  or  level,  and  plaeed  in  acliDn  by 
any  convenient  power,  when,  by  means  of  a  series  of  tubes 
ronnecled  with  it,  the  foul  air  is  extracted  ^m  tlM  iolfnor 
of  the  works,  and  ofcourse  tbe  pure  atmospheric  air  rushes 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  complete  ventilation  is  thus 
effected.  In  sinking  shafts  a  very  simple  contriTance  is 
often  found  sufficient;  small  wooden  pipes  made  tolerably 
air-tight  are  Axed  in  the  pit  from  near  the  bottom  to  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  top,  turminaLng  in  a  flmne) -shaped 
wooden  box,  which  is  moved  round  so  as  always  to  boe  tbe 
wind.  The  air  rushing  in  passes  down  tbe  pipe*  lo  the 
bottom  of  tbe  sbaR.  in  which  a  constant  current  w  thus  kept 
up  (see /f.  fj).  When  levels  haM  to  be  carried  to  any  gnat 
distance  without  any  communication  with  the  atmoephera. 
they  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  'solhir,'  or  wooden  plalfurm 
placed  a  foot  or  two  above  the  bottom,  and  in  ihii  manner  a 
BuHlcient  current  of  air  is  oblained  to  enable  the  minei>  to 
proceed.  In  the  north  of  England  a  conlrivanoe  called  ibe 
'  waicr  blust'isoflen  used  in  driving  long  levels  into  n^ing 
ground ;  it  consists  in  nutting  down  either  a  bore-bolr  or 
tmall  sliafl  near  the  end  of  the  level,  and  turning  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  it,  which  falls  into  a  cialem  placed  at 
the  bottom. and  is  found  to  carry  wiih  it  a  sufScieni  current 
of  air  to  veotilnte  ibe  works-  In  coal-mines  tbe  ventilation 
it  much  mure  di Hie ult,  and,  from  the  rapid  generatua  uf  ex- 

Elosive  gases,  more  important  also.  It  is  generally  efluci«<l 
y  two  sharis,  one  of  which  is  called  Ibe  '  downcast,  and 
Iheotber  the, 'upcast  shaft.' the  latter  of  wbieh  oeeupia 
the  highest  situation  with  reference  to  Ibe  dip  of  tbe  n«l. 
and  has  a  large  furnace  continually  burning  Dear  the  botlom 
of  il.  The  air  being  considerably  rarefied  at  tbis  point,  an 
ascending  current  is  formed,  which  passes  upwards  to  tbe 
surface  through  the  upcast  shaft  with  eonaidetable  Telocitj. 
causing  a  descending  current  to  past  through  tbe  ciowDcaM 
shaft  lo  supply  its  place,  and  by  a  very  ingenioiu  arrange- 
ment of  the  working)  this  current  of  pure  auaospberic  air 
is  made  to  traverse  every  perl  of  the  mine  in  ■ucoeeaion  as 
it  passes  from  one  shaft  to  the  other. 

Extraction. — The  extraction  of  mines  will  require  but  lit  lie 
notice  bere,  since  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terma  tnetely 
to  require  the  adaptation  of  an  efficient  prime  nover  to  any 
convenient  form  of  winding  apparatus,  a  purpose  Ibr  wfaicb 
the  steam-engine  is  very  usudly  employed,  altbougb  whrr* 
water-power  can  be  obtained  it  is  equally  effective.  Tbr 
horse- whim,  or  gin,  as  alieady  noticed,  is  very  useful  in  small 
mines  or  isolated  workings,  and  befoie  the  introductioD  of 
more  powerful  machinery  was  very  eileniively  emplojed 
for  raising  ore  and  stuff  from  our  mines.  In  soaltow  pre- 
liminary excavations  the  common  windlass  is  ofleu  em- 
ploted,  and  in  underground  work  is  much  used  tbr  vanoui 
purposes,  especially  in  sinking  wiuius,  and  raising  the  siulT 
from worklngawhere  no  regular communieatioiu  have brm 
opened.  Tbe  exiraction  of  an  extensive  mine  is  eDOrmoui ; 
indeed  tbe  quantity  of  ore  raised  is  seldom  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourih,  sometimes  indeed  a  fifth,  or  leM,of  ibr 
mass  of  stuff  which  is  brought  to  the  surfcce.  At  tfaaCon- 
solidaled  Mines  in  Cornwall  the  daily  exiraclion  is  aboui 
200  long,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  which  is  raised  fi-om  a  depih 
of  from  200  to  nearlv  3U0  fathoms.  In  tbe  coal  m inn  in 
the  north  of  Bngland  the  extraction  is  atillgTeateT,  but  here 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ma^s  raised  is  more  or  leas  valuablr, 
coal-mines  being  much  less  encumbered  with  da*d  or  un- 
productive works  than  those  of  the  metal*.  T^  Souih 
Helton  Colliery  in  Durham  sends  about  500  tooaof  ooal  '  lo 
bank' daily,  and   it   capable   of  affording  a  Buch  larger 

Mechameal  preparation  ^f  Oret,  or  Drttmg.—^vnng 
now  traced  the  nature  and  progress  of  tlKMe  aubtMraoeaa 
works  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  mineral  and  meulh- 
ferous  deposits,  and  their  produce  extracted,  we  may  bheflv 
glance  at  the  mechanical  processes  of  separation,  leeiuiicall) 
termed  '  dressing,'  which  fall  within  tb«  proriDce  of  the 
miner,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  whioh  a  uiwe  porion  of 
the-  surface-works  of  every  mioa  is  devoted.  Tbe  object  of 
dressing  is  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  earthy  mattn 
accompanying,  and,  as  before  noticed,  often  mixed  up  wuh 
the  ores,  from  tbe  metallic  portion,  which  it  aloCM  valuable; 
and  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  tbe  Tttied  apparaius 
and  processes  which  are  used  in  different  mineataivd  id  dif- 
ferent countriea,  lo  effect  this  purpoeew  entirely  depend,  w 
the  difference  in  speeiBo  gravity  beiweancartby  and  melallK 
(natter,  the  one  being  generally  double  thu  of  tka  otbw. 
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The  dressing-floors  of  a  mine  are  always  arranged  as  near 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  shafts  and  levels  as  possible,  the 
ore  being  conveyed  to  them  by  a  small  railway ;   and  they 
are  always  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  an 
artificial  channel  or  '  leat.'    The  floor  itself  is  paved,  and 
there  are  on  one  or  two  sides  ranges  of  sheds  for  the  persons 
employed  to  work  in,  and  buildings  containing  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  operation,  which  commences  by  picking 
the  ore,  which  is  brought  from  the  mine  in  large  irregular 
lumps,  as  blasted  or  broken  from  the  vein.    These  lumps, 
of  wnich  more  than  half  is  often  merely  spar  and  veinstone, 
are  broken  into  smaller  pieces  with  hammers,  an  operation 
commonly  performed  by  boys  and  young  women,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  sparry  matter  is  picked  out  by  hand  and  at 
once  rejected :  the  residue  is  moderate-sized  pieces  of  ore, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  veinstone,  and  often  nearly  free 
from  it.     From  rich  veins  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is 
obtained  in  a  very  pure  state,  and  m  this  case  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  break  down  the  largre  irregular  masses  into  small 
fragments  of  a  pretty  equal  size,  in  order  to  render  it  market- 
able and  fit  for  the  furnace,  there  being  no  earthy  or  sparry 
matter  to  separate  from  it.      This  rich  ore  is  immediately 
therefore  arranged  in  circular  heaps  upon  the  dressing-floors, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  tons  each,  commonly  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  this  state  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
fine  metallic  gravel.    The  poorer  class  of  ores,  after  being 
broken  by  hammers,  and  partially  separated  from  the  matrix 
by  picking,  have  still  a  great  variety  of  manipulations  to 
undergo,  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the 
quality  of  the  ore  itself.    Of  these  processes  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient  here  to  notice  three,  'crushing' or  'grinding,'  'jigging,' 
and  *  stamping,' each  of  which  is  performed  by  an  appropriate 
machine.    The  crushing- mill,  or  grinder,  consists  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  iron  rollers,  placed  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance apart,  and  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  water-wheel  or  by  cog-wheels  attached  to  it.    Imme- 
diately above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  into  which  the  lumps 
of  poorer  ore  are  thrown,  when,  falling  through  between 
the  rollers,  they  are  completely  crushed  into  small  fragments. 
In  some  crushing-mills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  rollers, 
those  below  being  placed  very  near  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  stuff  fulling  from  above  still  finer,  and  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  sieves,  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the 
stuff  can  be  sorted  into  two  or  three  different  sizes.    Al- 
though by  passing  through  the  crushing-mill  the  ore,  with 
its  accompanying  veinstone,  has  been  reduced  to  very  small 
fragments,  the  two  substances  are  still  as  completely  inter- 
mixed as  ever;  but  in  the  next  process,  by  the  jigging- 
machine,  or  'brake-sieve,*  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
separated.    This  machine  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  open 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  a  strong  screen,  or  iron  grating, 
at  the  bottom :   it  hangs  over  a  cistern  of  water,  being  sus- 
pended to  a  long  lever,  the  motion  of  which  alternately 
plunges  it  into  the  water  and  raises  it  out,  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  each  time.    The  ores  being  placed  in  the  sieve,  and 
subjected  fisr  a  short  time  to  this  operation,  the  heavy  metallic 
pieces  settle  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  fragments  of 
spar  and  veinstone  are  thrown  to  the  top,  and  every  now 
and  then  very  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of 
board  by  a  man  who  stands  by.    In  the  operation  of  jigging, 
a  very  important  separation  is  thus  effected,  as  three  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  by  it— the  small  rich  particles  of  ore, 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  into  the  cistern  below,  and 
are  removed  occasionally,  as  mav  be  necessary ;  the  larger 
rich  fragments,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter,  which  forms  a  layer  at  the  top. 
Thia  last  product^  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much 
metal  to  he  lost:   it  consists  of  small  fragmenta  of  rock  or 
veinstone,  many  of  which  have  small  particles  of  ore  either 
attached  to  them  or  intermixed  with  them,  and,  to  any  eye 
but  that  of  the  miner's,  would  appear  quite  worthless,  no 
less  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  than  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  separating  it  from  such  a  mass  of  stony  matter. 
To  extract  the  ore  from  this  refuse  matter,  several  prooessea 
are  used,  which  are  chiefly  grinding  between  rollers  placed 


operation  tne  one  metaliio  mua  or  '  same,'  Demg 
carefully  spread  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  upper  end,  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  it,  which  washes 
&e  light  earthy  particlea  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
heavier  metallic  ones  in  a  very  pure  state  towards  the  top. 
Aft  in  this  process,  oud  indeed  all  other  operatiost  of  dreia> 


ing  in  which  a  stream  of  water  is  employed,  many  of  the 

smallest  and  most  minute  particles  of  the  ore  are  carried 
away  by  it,  the  waste  of  which,  in  an  extensive  mine,  would 
be  considerable,  it  is  arranged  that  all  such  water  shall  pass 
into  successive  reservoirs,  termed  •  slime-pits,'  in  which  the 
metallic  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  are  from  time  to 
time  collected  and  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  to  obtain 
them  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  as  a  good  deal  of  earthy 
slime  is  always  deposited  with  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  notice  that  by  repeated 
pulverization,  washing,  and  agitation,  the  metallic  ores  may 
be  obtained  at  length  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  they  were  originally  intermixed  being  by  these 
processes  almost  entirely  separated  from  them.  When 
subsequently  placed  in  the  furnace,  this  residual  earthy 
matter  becomes  fused  together  with  limestone,  used  as  a 
flux,  and  forms  the  vitrified  matter  termed  *  slag  ;'  while  bv 
continued  heat,  tho  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  mineralizing 
substances,  which  are  m  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
with  the  metal,  are  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state.  These  operations  constitute  the 
process  of  metallurgy. 

Variaiiom  qf  the  Process.— Any  further  detail  on  the 
subject  of  dressing  would  here  be  out  of  place ;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  different  ores  require  different 
processes,  and  that  the  general  outline  indicated  above  is 
thus  subject  to  considerable  modification.  In  the  case  of 
till  ore,  which  is  very  intimately  disseminated  in  the  rock  or 
veinstone,  a  very  minute  pulverization  is  required :  hence 
stamping  is  most  extensively  practised  in  our  tin-mines ; 
and  as  the  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  dressed  so  as  to  give  a 
produce  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point,  and  the  various  manipulations  are  carriea  on 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  tnan  in  the  case  of  other 
metals.  In  the  case  of  copper  ores  stamping  is  less  used, 
but  jigging  forms  a  very  important  process,  and  has  conse- 
quently undergone  great  improvements  of  late  years,  having 
given  rise  to  a  very  ingenious  and  usefUl  invention,  called  the 
*  patent  separator,'  in  which  the  sieve  is  stationary,  but  the 
water  kept  in  motion.  Thia  contrivance  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Petherick,  late  manager  of  the  Fowey  Consols 
Mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  for  several  years  been  in 
successful  operation.  The  ores  of  the  precious  metals  re- 
quire also  a  peculiar  treatment,  being  generally  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  mass  of 
earthy  matter.  Gold  ores  are  usually  stamped,  and  silver 
ores  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder ;  but  from  the 
great  value  of  the  metals,  the  process  of  washing  is  carried 
on  differently  from  that  of  others,  and,  in  some  cases,  is 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

ASamgement  cam  Internal  Economy  of  Mines. — Having 
now  taken  a  general  view  of  mining  operations,  and  the 
auxiliary  processes  which  they  require,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  which  requires  some  notice, 
the  management  and  internal  economy  of  mines.  As  it 
is  on  the  due  regulation  of  this  point  that  the  success  of 
mines  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  it  has,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  received  great  attention,  and  been 
reduced  to  a  system  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  England, 
more  especially,  all  the  practical  improvements  suggested 
by  experience  as  essential  to  the  profitable  and  weu-regu- 
lated  existence  of  large  mining  establishments  have  been 
fireely  adopted,  as  we  are  here  unfettered  by  those  formalities 
and  restraints  which  influence  the  continental  systems,  in- 
dividual interest  being  allowed  a  full  and  unlimited  scope. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  subiect  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
a  eeutleman  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  mining-engineer, 
Mr.  John  Tavlor,  who  has  thus  treated  it,  in  connection 
with  late  mechanical  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining:— 

*  Important  as  the  improvements  are  which  we  have  con- 
templated in  the  instruments  which  the  progress  of  physical 
science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  those  which  relate  to  the 
government  of  large  bodies  of  workmen,  to  the  inducement 
to  active  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  miners,  to 
the  removal  of  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  of  placing  them 
in  circumstances  most  favourable  to  effective  exertion,  arc 
even  more  important,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  judicious 
application  of  those  very  inventions  which  have  been  noticed. 
It  must  be  recollected  that,  after  all,  the  great  expenditure 
in  mining  is  for  manual  labour,  and  that  we  have  no  means 
as  yet  devised  for  penetrating  the  rocks  which  contain  mi- 
neral  treasures  but  those  afforded  by  the  patient  and  uuro« 
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mitting  labour  of  a  great  numbor  of  nan.    Tha  ngulatioa 
tberefora  of  this  force,  and  ita  due  application,  ia,  after  all, 
more  important  to  the  aucc««B  of  mines  than  even  the  most 
ingenious  mechanical  expedienta.    As  an  army  would  un- 
doubtedly fail,  however  well  provided  with  the  most  perfect 
artillery  and  all  the  heat  constructed  implements  of  war. 
unless  the  men  of  which  it  might  he  composed  were  well 
directed,  their  efforts  well  combined,  and  their  courage  well 
assured  by  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  so  in  mining  we 
may  collect  ar.d  apply  the  most  complete  me(;hanical  ar- 
rangements; out  it  the  greater  power  of  manual  labour  be 
not  widely  directed,  no  l^neficial  results  can  be  expected.' 
System  af  Tuttoork  and  Tribute.^  Such  being  the  leading 
features  of  mining  economy,  we  may  proceed  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  they  are  practically  carried  into 
effe<*t,  more  especially  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines  of 
Cornwall,  where,  both  from  the  amount  of  capital  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
perfect  the  mining  system,  the  results  of  which  have  since 
been  extended  from  thenoe  to  other  parts  of  England-    All 
the  underground  work  of  mines  in  Uornwall,  and  indeed  of 
most  other  districts,  is  of  two  distinct  kinds:  dead  work,  or 
that  carried  on  in  the  rock  or  metalliferous  deposit,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  and  discovery ;  and  productive  labour,  which 
IS  employed  in  the  actual  breaking  down  and  extraction  of 
the  ore.    Now  it  is  in  the  performance  of  the  immense 
amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  in  these  operations^  and 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  dressing  the  ore^  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  mining  consists ;  and  the  great  merit 
of  the  Cornish  plan  lies  in  performing  the  whole  oy  a  system 
of  contracts,  which  effectually  unite  for  a  time  the  interests 
of  the  miner  and  bis  employer,  while,  being  renewed  at 
moderate  intervals,  it  continually  allows  of  that  re>af\ju8t- 
ment  whioh  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  mine  may 
require.     The  dead  work  is  denominated  Uutwork,*  and 
the  raising  of  ores* tribute;*  these  two  species  of  employ- 
ment beinff,  by  an  excellent  division  of  labour  common  in 
all  mines,  xept  entirely  separate  and  performed  bv  different 
individuals,  who  thus  acquire  great  skill  and  judjgment  in 
their  peculiar  occupations.    The  mode  of  payment  adopted 
in  tutwork  and  tribute  is  entirely  different :  in  the  former 
case,  where  the  miner  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  &c.,  the  object  being  to  extract  as  mudi  lucftil  labour 
as  possible  from  him  for  a  given  sum,  he  is  paid  at  ao  much 
per  fkthom,  according  to  the  work  done ;  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  quality  of  the  ore  raised  is  a  consideration  equally 
important  with  its  quantity,  tlie  miner  receives  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  actual  value,  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  that  value.    The  excel- 
lence of  the  above  pnnciple  wiU  readily  be  seen ;  and  its 
advantages  are  still  further  increased  by  the  open  and  pub- 
lic manner  in  which  the  contracts  are  made  between  the 
men  and  their  employers,  thus  allowing  of  free  oompelitkm 
as  regards  the  former,  and  proving  an  equally  effective 
check  against  oppression  from  the  latter. 

The  usual  period  for  making  new  arrangemeDts  with  the 
men  is  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  wnen,  all  previous 
bargains  having  expired,  both  parties  are  agam  perfectly 
free  to  regulate  their  contracts.    Previously,  then,  to  this 
day,  every  part  of  the  mine  is  visited  and  Inspected  by  the 
underground  agents,  who  afterwards  consult  together,  and 
determine  their  plan  of  operations  for  *he  next  two  months, 
registering  in  detail  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  what 
they  consider  as  a  foir  price  to  be  paid  for  each  separate  item. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  *  setting*  or  'survey,*  as  it  is 
termed,  the  men  who  usually  work  in  fhe  mine,  together 
with  others  who  may  wish  for  emplovment  there,  assemble 
round  the  mine-office,  upon  a  small  covered  phitform,  in 
front  of  which  the  agents,  at  the  appointed  time^  make 
their  appearance  with  a  book  in  which  their  previous  exa- 
mination has  been  registered.    Bvery  piece  or  work  to  be 
performed  In  the  mine  is  then  called  ont  in  sncceasion,  and 
accurately  defined,  and  the  men  make  at  the  time  a  proposi- 
tion for  workine  it  on  certain  terms.  The  price  thus  offered 
is,  in  the  first  place,  usually  more  than  would  be  fkir,  or  than 
the  men    themselves   expect  to  get ;   consequently,  the 
moment  a  price  has  been  named,  another  offer  will  be  made 
somewhat  lower,  and  so  on  till  fkir  terms  have  been  pro- 
posed, when  the   competition  (except  in  rare  cases)  will 
cease,  and  the  work  or  'bargain'  is  considered  as  taken  by 
the  last  and  lowest  bidder,  whose  name  is  immediately 
registered  opposite  to  its  description  in  the  setting^book. 
As  each  piece  of  work  will  require  the  labour  not  of  one 


individual  but  of  many,  the  transaction  is  stiU  ftirtber  aim 
plified  by  the  bargain  being  taken  and  the  contract  made 
with  one  person  only,  each  gang  of  men  accustomed  to 
work  together  always  selecting  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  and  act  for  them  on  these  occasions.  It  is  evi- 
dently desirable  that  there  should  be  some  plan  for  Vxndm^ 
the  men  to  their  engagements,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
capriciously  given  up  previous  to  the  expiration  of  tbo 
term;  and  this  is  the  more  necesaarv,  as,  owing  to  the 
frequent  fluctuations  of  richness  or  or  hardness  incident 
to  tne  vein  or  to  the  rock  in  which  they  may  be  working, 
they  may  find  themselves  unable  to  realise  the  amount  of 
wages  which  they  had  anticipated :  sometimes  indeed  the 
change  may  be  so  great,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
go  on  with  it  at  all.  !f  o  meet  these  contingencies  there  is 
in  most  large  mines  a  printed  set  of  regulations,  to  which 
all  the  miners  working  there  must  subscribe ;  and  by  which 
fines  are  establisbed  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  them  from  being  given  up 
while  any  fair  probabuity  exists  of  their  being  completed 
at  any  reasonable  rate  of  remuneration.  In  tnis  manner 
the  exertions  of  the  working  miner  are  called  into  action, 
and  prompted  to  surmount  many  of  the  minor  obataclc»  and 
fluctuations  which  often  baffle  his  calculations.  Although 
it  may  appear  harsh  to  exact  a  fine  when  a  losing  piece  of 
work  is  given  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  thl^  vein  will  often  improve  in  quality  Instead  of  dete- 
riorating; and  in  that  case  the  miner  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, as  his  laboiur  will  be  employed  upon  rich  ores  at  the 
same  high  rate  of  payment  that  was  bargained  for  poorer 
ones ;  and  from  this  favourable  change  he  may  benefit  as 
much  as  the  exertions  of  himself  and  bis  co-partners  will 
allow,  till  the  fixed  time  for  the  renewiJ  of  tne  contracta 
again  comes  round.  The  set  of  regulations  before  alluded 
to  prescribe  such  other  rules  and  fines  as  are  found  Dec«»* 
sarv  fop  the  proper  maiuieemcnt  and  conduct  of  the  m^n ; 
and  by  means  of  thia  simple  code,  the  results  of  mutual  and 
acknowledged  interests,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
necessary  discipline  can  be  kept  up  over  the  large  bodies  of 
men  employed  in  our  moat  extensive  mines. 

SupmnUndence. — The  mode  of  superintendenee  by 
which  the  foregoing  system  is  kept  in  due  check  is  veiy 
sunple:  the  principle  of  self-interest  which  pervades  the 
U'hole  renders  unnecessary  much  of  that  minute  bootrul 
which  would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  business  of  a  mine 
naturally  divides  itself  into  several  departmental  the  under- 
ground  operations,  the  pit^work  and  machinery,  the  dreeing 
and  surface-work,  accounts  and  financial  matters,  a^ 
lastly,  the  general  control.  For  each  of  these  departmeou 
proper  agents  or  superintendenU  are  appointed,  all  being 
subordinate  to  a  general  manager,  who  communicates  and 
advises  with  the  whole  body  of  the  shareholders  or  *  advca- 
turera'  at  stated  periods,  or  more  commonly  only  with  a 
select  committee  chosen  by  them,  the  whole  body  meeting 
but  once  a  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  agenia  of  a 
mine  are  usually  chosen  from  .the  most  inteUigoBt  vork- 
ing-minara^  who  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  by  their 
thorough  practical  knowledge  both  to  form  a  sound  jodgmaiit 
upon  the  atale  of  the  works,  and  to  kees  a  check  iipon  any 
frauds  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  men,  whik  thia 
selection  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  ^ood  conduct  aiaoag 
them,  since  it  mav  be  attended  with  such  advancaoaent. 
The  general  control  of  extensiva  mines  as  of  eoaras  oonOded 
to  men  of  superkir  eduoatioa  and  ability,  by  whom  scieotiflo 
attainmenU  are  brought  ta  the  aid  of  tha  pnetica)  know- 
ledffe  whieh  auperintends  the  iafsrior  departasenta. 

MducaHon  and  QuaUScationM  qf  ifin^rv.— Va  may  eon- 
dude  thia  article  by  a  few  remarks  oa  the  sdueaikn  and 
qualifications  of  miners,  and  upon  those  instittttioM  whieh 
hsTe  lately  been  eatabliihed  with  a  viaw  to  imyiovamant  in 
this  respect.  The  business  <ff  the  minar  is  amantially  a 
practical  one,  and  can  oniv  be  acquired  in  the  rncomn  of 
the  mine,  and  amidst  the  busy  operations  earried  oa  tipcn 
its  iorfkee.  Though  this  obvious  truth  must  be  fiimittrt 
to  iu  All!  extent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sea  thai  th«  aaoUa 

of  science  must,  though  unoonsciouaW  to  the  miner,  ba  aaadbd 
at  every  step.    In  the  most  costly,  the  most  ^m^i^y^^  aqJ  ^ 

the  same  time  the  most  preesrious  of  all  mining  pcoccaBSi^ 
the  exploration  of  the  ground  fbr  purposes  of  diaoovefy  and 
trial,  geology  may  be  made  of  the  higteslvslaa:  in  note* 
standing  the  nature  and  value  of  tha  httaroMnaoua  nuneral 
bodies  presented  to  our  mw  in  undeigiouttS  work%  rhnrnw 
try  antf  minonlogy  aia  assantSal,  and  it  iaantMor  nfon  tW 
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former  •etence  Uiat  the  whole  art  of  metallurgy  is  established. 
Again,  we  have  leen  that  machinery  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance are  neceasanr  at  every  atep  of  the  miner's  progrm, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  a  Knowledge  of  mechanics 
in^Jispensable ;  and  in  pursuing  the  complicated  operations 
of  undernound  discovery,  loss  and  error  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  aia  of  geometry  and  Bubteiraoean  surveying. 

Thus  then  we  may  perceive  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowledge  in  mining,  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  appHcar 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  also;  in  fact  it  is  continually  in 
requisition,  not  merely  in  the  general  arrangements,  but  in 
the  details  also^  and  ought  therefore  to  be  possessed^  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  mining  classes.  Among  those  nations 
of  Europe  bv  which  mining  is  most  successfully  cultivated, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  scientific  knowledge  among  miners 
have  long  been  perceived,  and  ample  provisions  have  been 
made  for  its  attainment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mining- 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  Although  Great  Britain 
possesses  the  richest  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  means  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
profession  of  mining.  Thus  both  the  working  miner  and 
the  mine  agent  have,  in  this  country,  no  knowltSige  whatever 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  their  operations 
depends,  but  proceed  entirely  upon  the  practical  skill  which 
they  may  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  their 
experience.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  English  miner  has  accomplished  the  most  difiicult 
undertakings,  has  conducted  mines  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  and  has  met  with  most  successful  results ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  and  the 
competition  to  which  we  are  now  exposed  from  foreign 
countries,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  defect  should  at  lensth 
be  removed,  and  that  the  English  miner  should  add  to  bis 
acknowledged  and  invaluable  practical  skill  all  the  benefits 
and  resources  to  be  attained  from  scientific  knowledge. 

Mining  Schools. — When  treating  of  the  history  of  mining 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  establishment  of  several 
institutions  for  the  attainment  of  those  acquirements  which 
are  needed  in  the  professions  of  civil  engineering  and 
mining  was  noticed  as  forming  the  most  recent  event  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  years*  time  the  benefits 
thus  derived  will  no  doubt  be  strikingly  apparent  The 
mining-school  of  Cornwall  recently  placed  in  operation 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  will  supply  able  miners  well  in- 
structed in  all  that  relates  to  the  working  of  our  tin,  copper, 
and  lead  mines;  while  the  universitv  or  Durham  will  pro- 
duce mining  engineers  whose  qualifications  will  have  a 
more  especial  re^rence  to  the  working  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  which  occur  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  north  of 
England.  Thus  by  introducing  a  system  of  sound  mining 
education,  and  hj  the  continue  progress  of  science,  aided 
by  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  by  government  to 
supply  desiderata  which  have  long  been  retjuired  by  the 
mining  interest,  we  may  hope  still  to  maintain  our  mines 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  their  depth,  their 
heavy  expenditure^  and  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
countries. 

MINING,  COAL.  Althoueh  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
enter  upon  the  various  modifications  of  mining  processes 
which  are  required  in  the  working  of  all  the  variea  natural 
depositaries  of  mi^^ral  wealth,  the  peculiarities  of  coal- 
mininij  are  such  as  to  require  a  brief  notice,  important  and 
extensive  as  are  the  coalmines  of  this  country,  and  the  arts 
and  manu&ctures  supported  by  them. 

The  nature  and  distribution  of  our  carboniferous  deposits 
have  been  already  fiiUy  described  in  the  article  Coal- 
FiELDs.  In  working  mines  of  coal,  or  indeed  of  iron- 
atone  or  rock-salt,  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  in 
beds,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  efiectual  openine  and 
extraction  of  a  tolerably  uniform  mass  of  small  thickness, 
but  of  great  horizontal  extension.  The  process  thus  dififers 
eopsideirably  firom  the  working  of  mineral  veins,  where  the 
object  of  research  is  fluctuating  and  irregular  in  its  produce, 
and  either  vertical  or  highly  iDcUu^d  in  its  position.  The 
thickness  of  beds  of  ooal  may  be  said  generally  to  vary  from 
three  or  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  although  sometimes,  when 
several  seams  come  together  without  anv  intervening  layers 
of  rock,  they  may  expand  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  m  the  '  ten-yard  coal*  of  St^ordshire. 
In  everjr  eoal-fiela  there  are  many  seams  of  coal  at  greater 
or  less  intervals*  one  below  another,  of  which  as  idany  as 


three  or  four  are  frequently  worked  in  the  same  mine ;  and 
interstratifled  with  the  rock  which  divides  them  there  are 
in  many  coal-fields  extremely  productive  beds  of  ironstone^ 
which  are  wrought  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  coal. 

The  mode  of  working  coal-mines  will  be  most  clearly  un- 
derstood by  tracing  the  works  from  their  commencement,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  article.  From  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  coal  and  the  known  extension  of  its 
beds  over  very  considerable  areas,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
found  in  the  trials  which  are  made  for  it,  if  carried  on  with 

Sroper Judgment.  The  probable  existence  of  beds  of  coal  in 
epth  having  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  beds  them- 
selves discovered  by  bonne,  the  first  process  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  from  tne  surface  so  as  to  intersect  the 
various  strata  containing  the  coal,  and  of  course  as  many  of 
the  beds  of  coal  as  are  considered  to  be  worth  working.  The 
shaft  is  generally  circular,  and  may  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  six  or  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  upper  portion,  as  far  down  as  the  solid  rock,  is 
either  bricked  or  walled,  and  where  the  ground  is  weak  this 
casing  may  be  continued  throughout.  On  reaching  the  first 
workable  seam  of  coal,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  for  a  time 
suspended,  and  a  broad  straight  passage  termed  a  '  bord  * 
or  *  gate  *  is  driven  from  it  upon  the  seam  of  coal  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  breadth  of  this  passage  is  usually 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  formed  the  whole  height  of 
the  seam  of  coal,  so  as  to  expose  the  stratum  above,  which  is 
called  the  '  roof,'  and  the  one  below,  which  is  termed  the 

*  thill,'  and  its  direction  is  always  arranged  so  as  to  follow 
the  cleavage  of  the  coal  which  forms  its  sides,  which  thus 
presents  a  clean  uniform  surface.     When  the  bord  or 

*  mother-gate '  has  proceeded  some  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  pit,  narrow  passages,  termed  '  headways,*  are  driven 
from  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  exactly  at  right  angles ;  and 
when  these  have  proceeded  eight  or  ten  yards,  they  are 
made  to  communicate  with  another  bord,  which  is  opened 
parallel  to  the  first  and  on  each  side  of  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  continuing  this  system  of  excavation  the  bed  of  coal 
will  be  entirely  laid'  open  and  intersected  by  a  series  of 
broad  parallel  passages  or  bords  about  eight  yards  apart, 
communicatine  with  each  other  by  narrower  passages  or 

*  headways,*  which  cross  them  at  right  angles,  and  likewise 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  mines ;  immense  square 
or  rectangular  pillars  of  coal  being  left  standing  between 
the  two.  A  coal-mine  in  this  state  is  not  in  fact  unlike  a 
regularly-built  town ;  the  bords  and  headways  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  principal  streets  and  the  narrower  streets 
which  cross  them ;  while  the  pillars  of  coal  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  intermediate  masses  of  buildings. 

The  water  encountered  in  the  above  operations  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  powerful  steam-engine  erected  on 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  as  also  to  raise  the  coal  and 
rubbish,  for  which  purpose  either  *  corves*  or  baskets  are 
commonly  employed.  Supposing;  the  above  operations  to 
have  been  successful  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  mine, 
another  shaft  will  now  be  commenced  at  some  distance  from 
the  first,  and  when  the  communication  between  them  has 
been  effected,  the  one  being  made  downcast  and  the  other 
upcast,  the  air  is  conducted  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
throup;h  all  the  bords  and  workings,  which  it  must  traverse 
in  succession  in  consequence  of  *  stoppings*  or  doors  which 
are  fixed  in  various  places  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  give 
a  proper  direction  to  the  current  passing  to  the  upcast  shaft 
Till  such  communication  can  be  formeo,  the  first  shaft  may 
be  divided  by  a  *  brattice '  or  partition,  and  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  both ;  some  few  coal-mines  are  indeed 
worked  entirely  in  this  manner,  bu^  the  danger  of  explosion 
is  considerable  when  the  workings  become  extensive. 

While  the  workings  on  the  first  seam  of  coal  are  thus 
going  on,  the  shaft  may  be  sunk  to  a  second  or  third  seam, 
where  similar  operations  will  be  commenced,  small  under- 
ground pita  or  *  staples '  being  sunk  at  intervals  from  the 
workings  on  the  upper  seam  to  those  on  the  seam  below, 
by  which  ventilation  will  be  promoted.  Th^  operations, 
like  those  described  in  the  former  article,  may  be  carried  on 
indefinitely,  and  will  thus  in  time  form  an  extensive  col- 
liery. The  regular itv  and  uniformity  of  the  workings  how- 
ever are  KreaUy  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  faults  and 
other  local  accidents,  and  the  pillars  themselves  are  finally 
removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  subsidences  of  the 
roof  and  undulations  of  the  floor,  which  present  a  most 
frightful  appearance  to  the  stranger. 
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The  mode  in  wbich  the  pitman  carriee  his  excavation 
upon  the  coal  is  by  cutting  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  seam  on 
each  side  of  the  bord,  and  undermining  the  coal  between, 
finally  detaching  the  great  cubical  mass  thus  circumscribed 
by  putting  in  two  or  three  shots,  which  are  simultaneously 
fired  at  the  top  of  the  seam.  From  60  to  80  or  100  tons  of 
coal  may  thus  be  brought  down  at  once,  when  it  is  put  into 
corves  arawn  along  a  tram-road  to  the  shaft,  and  thence 
raised  by  a  steam-engine  to  the  surftice.  where  it  is  often 
passed  over  gratings  or  •  screens  *  in  order  to  separate  the 
small  pulverized  coal  from  the  larger  masses,  which  in  coal 
countries  are  alone  valuable. 

In  mines  which  are  not  endangered  by  explosive  gases  or 
•  fire  damp,*  the  coal-miner  or  •  pitman '  is  guided  in  his 
operations  by  the  usual  subterranean  light — a  small  candle 
stuck  into  a  piece  of  moist  clay;  but  where  the  fire-damp 
is  apprehended  the  safety-lamp  is  used,  which  has  long  su- 
perseded the  primitive  contnvance  of  the  steel-mill,  the 
light  of  which  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  flint  with 
tho  edge  of  a  wheel  kept  in  rapid  motion.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  ventilation,  accidents  fh)m  explosion 
are  unfortunately  still  of  freauent  occurrence,  although 
perhaps  in  most  cases  they  may  be  traceable  to  some  negleet 
or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves. 

Ml'NIUM.    [Lead.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  370,1 

MINK,  a  name  for  the  Vison- weasel,  Mustela  (Putoriui) 
Vison,    [Weasels.] 

MINNISINGERS.  [GERVKVY^Language and Liiera- 
iureJ\ 

MINNOW.    [Leuciscus.] 

MINOR,  (Latin)  Leu,  or  Lesser,  is  a  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  mode  or  key  that  takes  a  minor  3rd.  It  is  also 
applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  but  chiefly  to  the  3rd. 
The  minor  3rd  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semitone— a,  c  :  the 
major  3rd  is  composed  of  two  whole  tones— c,  e.  [Key; 
Mode.] 

MINORCA.    [Menorca.] 

MINOS,  in  history,  appears  as  the  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
Those  critics  who  consider  all  the  personages  of  mythologi- 
cal history  as  little  more  than  names  to  which  is  attached 
the  history  of  social  development,  would  view  Minos  simply 
as  the  concentration  of  that  spirit  of  order  which  about  his 
time  began  to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  the  forms  of  a 
regular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there 
is  much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  Tliucydides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos  was  the  fii-st 
among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  According  to  the  latter  author,  he  conquered  and 
colonised  several  islands,  and  at  last  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily. 

In  the  second  book  of  tho  '  Politics,*  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  and 
he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan  laws  to 
Minos.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by  the  connection 
which  existed  between  Crete  ana  Sparta,  owing  to  colonies, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has  no  doubt  suggested  the 
theory  invented  and  supported  by  Miiller,  that  Minos  was  a 
Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  asserts  utterly  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  the 
History  of  Greece,  i.  135. 

Some  post-Homeric  authorities  make  Minos  a  judge  in 
Hades  in  company  with  i^acus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief 
judge.  In  this  character  he  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dia- 
logue called  'Minos,*  or  'on  law,*  which  however  some  cri- 
tics consider  spurious. 

Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter;  this  being  the  usual  method 
taken  by  the  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so  antient 
that  they  could  put liim  on  a  level  with  no  mere  mortal ; 
and  from  Jupiter,  as  his  father,  he  learns  those  laws  which 
he  afterwards  delivers  to  men. 

Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both.  He  is 
a  son  of  Jupiter  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of  a  navy ;  a 
lud}^  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a  king  of  Crete. 
It  is  very  curious,  that  Crete,  so  famous  at  this  age,  both 
for  its  naval  power  and  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  should  never  afterwards  have  attained  anything 
like  that  celebrity  which  its  position  seemed  to  premise.   Its 

^  leems  to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  | 
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supremacy.  Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  durable  naturei, 
it  was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  glories  of  Athens 
and  Sparta ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  in&ncr,  its 
insular  form  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  refinement) 
gave  it  that  concentrated  energy  which  in  an  eariy  age  is 
irresistible. 

(Homer,  77.,  ii.  65 ;  xiii.  450 ;  xiv.  321 ;  Odyssey,  xix.  175 ; 
Thucydides,  i.,  c.3 ;  Plato,  Laws,  b.  i.  and  ii.,  and* Minos  ;* 
Aristotle,  Prdiiic,  b.  ii.  and  vii ;  Philological  Museum,  *  On 
the  Names  of  some  of  the  Ante-Hellenic  Inhabitants  of 

CrrBfiCO    ) 

MINOTAUR,  son  of  Pasinhae,  wife  of  Minoe,  by  a  boll. 
He  lived  on  man's   flesh,  for  which  reason  Minos  put 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  feeding  htm  with  cri- 
minals, and  afterwards  with  the  youths  and  maidens  sent 
fh)m  Athens.    Theseus,  by  help  of  Ariadne,  killed  him, 
thereby  delivering   the  Athenians    from    the    obligation 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  eaten.    Such  is  the  mytho- 
logical atorv.    Its  meaning  is  uncertain.     It  very  likely 
belongs  to  that  class  of  mythological  tales  which  express  a 
political  fact,  and  the  connection  in  which  Theseus  stands 
with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theory,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effects  as  would  be 
produced  in  historical  times  by  the  course  of  events  in  the 
formation  of  a  polity.    Such  at  least  are  his  exploits  in 
and  about  Attica,  and  there  appears  no  sound  reason  to  ex- 
clude this  from  the  number.    It  may  then  perhana  be 
assumed  that  under  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur  is  shaaowed 
forth  the  abolition  of  certain  obstacles  existing  in  the  way 
of  free  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Crete.    But  Ibe 
descent  of  the  Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  (Ilamfaii),  probably 
a  name  of  the  moon,  and  the  Bull,  one  of  the  zodiacal  s*gns, 
may  perhaps  imoly  some  astronomical  fact  connected  with 
the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete.    The  atfection 
of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological  language,  may 
be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and  Attic   tribes. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenk,  in  a  very  fiinciful  but 
ingenious  treatise  on  mythology,  considers  the  first  two  syl- 
lables of  the  word  Minotaur  to  be  identical  with  mei*  or 
'men'  (fUic  or  /i^v fti|v6c),  the  German  mrmd,  and  the 
English  moon,  so  that  we  get  the  twoparentjc  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.    Tnis  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  name  suggested  the  genealogy,  and  that 
the  last  syllable  referred  not  to  a  bull's  being  the  father  of 
the  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  horns  were  a  sj-mbol  of 
the  moon-goddess,  which  may  be  either  Hera,  Juno  (as  lo), 
or  Artemis.    In  that  ca.««e,  as  the  slaying  of  Marsyas  b> 
Apollo  undoubtedly  means  the  replacing  of  a  worship  of 
which  Marsyas  was  the  type,  by  that  of  Apollo  and  Art  is 
mis  ;  so  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  micht 
mean  the  introduction  of  the  Attic  worship,  in  place  of  it  e 
previously  prevalent  Dorian  form.  (Roec\i,Kreta;  Schweuk. 
Mythologische  AndeiUungen,  p.  65.) 

MINSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
division  called  West  Russia  (formerlv  Lithuania),  lies  be- 
tween 51"  12'  and  55*50'  N.  lat.  and  25*  18'  and  30*  50'  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Witepsk,  on  the  ea«t 
by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-east  by  Tscherntgow,  on  the  south 
by  Kiew  and  Wolhynia,  on  the  west  by  Grodno,  and  on  th<f 
north-west  by  Wilna.  Its  area  is  about  37,000  square  miloc, 
and  the  population  1,205,000.  This  government  is  divided 
into  ten  circles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  one  vast  plain, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hill  or  the  high  banks  of 
the  rivers.  In  the  north  and  east  there  are  large  forest^, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  extensive  marsb«L  There 
is  a  great  diversity  of  soil ;  in  the  north  it  is  dry,  and  in 
some  parts  extremely  fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and 
baiTen  sandy  tracts.  In  the  south  it  is  generally  wet  and 
marshy,  yet  it  contains  large  tracts  which  are  very  fer* 
tile ;  the  marshes  also  are  rendered  productive  with  little 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  to  the  efforu  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  both 
of  which  however  only  touch  the  frontier;  the  former 
flows  for  a  short  space  between  this  nrovince  and  Wilna, 
and  the  latter  on  the  south-east  divines  it  fromTscher- 
nigow.  Among  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Duna  are  the 
Desna,  which  comes  from  Wilna,  and  loins  it  at  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  Ulla,  which  feeds  the  Bcresina 
canal,  which  unites  the  Beresina.  the  Diina.  and  the  Dnieper. 
The  Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  its  moat  irn- 
portent  tributcriea,  the  Pripez,  which  oomes  fifom  GrodDow 
and  the  Beresina,  which  ri^es  in  the  circle  of 
having  received  several  minor  ttnama  flUli  into 
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on  the  frontier  of  this  province.  In  the  fatal  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Russia  in  1812,  it  sustained  ^at  loss  on 
the  banks  oi  this  river.  There  are  many  other  riven  of  less 
note.    The  province  has  no  great  lak^s. 

The  climate  is  not  very  diiferent  from  that  of  White 
Russia.  The  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are 
every  year  frozen  over  for  some  time ;  in  spring  there  are 
fremiently  hard  frosts  at  night ;  the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south ;  in  autumn  the  weather  is 
agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night  frosts  return  in 
September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  On 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  more  so  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.  The  plica  Polonica  is  more  common 
than  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhahitants, 
and  might  raise  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
if  they  applied  themselves  properly  to  it;  but  Minsk  is  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire 
with  respect  to  its  agriculture.    The  fields  are  ill  cultivated, 
the  agricultural  implements  wretched,  and  the  cattle  misera- 
ble. The  circles  ol  Pinskand  Mozyr  are  real  deserts.  Thegrain 
generally  cultivated  is  rye,  hut  the  peasants  grow  also  some 
barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
same  wheat.    Buckwheat  is  grown  on  the  heaths.  The  only 
other  agricultural  products  are  flax  and  hemp,  both  of  excet 
lent  quality,  which  furnish  linseed  and  tow  for  exportation. 
Kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  little  cultivated,  ex- 
cept in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supplies  ^|ood  timber  for 
building,  planks,  and  masts,  and  yields  likewise  much  resin, 
pitch,  and  potash.   All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests, 
which  contain  deer,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens,  and  wild  hoars.    The 
horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,   and   are  very  spirited 
and  hardy,  hut  neither  handsome  nor  large.    Some  of  the 
nobles  have  studs  of  a  superior  breed.    Tne  urus,  wild  hull, 
or  buflfalo  (the  aurochs),  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forests.    The  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobi- 
lity is    better  attended  to  than  agriculture*    Sheep  are 
numerous  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  great  landowners 
have  much  improved  the  breed.    The  peasants  have  only 
sheep  of  the  ordinary  breed,  and  in  the  south  very  few,  be- 
cause the  food  in  the  marshes  do6s  not  agree  with  the  sheep. 
Goats,  swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.    Though  the 
rivers  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  abound  in  fish, 
they  do  not  supply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province,  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  from  the 
intc*rior  of  Russia  and  from  the  Baltic    Polish  cochineal 
is  collected,  especiallv  in  the  south,  in  great  quantities,  and 
manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.    The  mine- 
rals are  lime,  marl,  and  stone  fi)r  huildmg,  but  there  is  no 
metal  except  bog^-iron. 

The  domestic  mdustry  of  the  country-people  oonsists  in 
spinning  and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they 
make  linen,  sail-clotl^  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  fbr  the  pea- 
santry, but  their  dwellings  are  so  small  that  they  have 
scarcely  room  for  a  loom.  They  distil  brandy  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  The  manufactories  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  square  timber  for  ship-building,  masts,  spars, 
planks,  pipe-staves,  and  potash ;  besides  flsx*  hemp,  lin- 
seed, com,  honey,  wax,  cochineal,  and  cattle.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  various  races: — 1,  Little  Russians  (or  Rusa- 
niaks),  who  are  the  great  majority,  and  speak  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  Russian  and  Polish.  2,  Lithuanians,  in  the  northern 
rirclea,  who  have  their  own  dialect.  3,  Poles,  consisting  only 
uf  petty  nobles,  above  26,000,  and  a  few  citizens,  with  a 
dialect  of  their  own.  4,  Tartars,  probably  near  50,000,  who 
speak  their  own  language,  and  remain  faithfril  to  Islamism. 
5,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  towns.  6,  Great  Rus- 
sians and  Grerman  colonists,  in  small  numbers.  7,  Jews, 
fewer  in  proportion  than  in  the  rest  of  Poland.  8,  Some 
families  of  gypsies.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  Greek  church ;  but  the  Catholics  are  very  nu- 
merouM ;  and  there  are  some  Protestants.  The  Tartars  have 
their  mosques,  and  the  Jews  synagogues.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  of  the  former  Polish  provinces ;  the  towns  and 
villages  are  in  general  wretched,  chiefly  occupied  by  Jews, 
who  are  almost  exclusively  the  shopkeepers,  publicans,  dis- 
tillers, and  even  butchers.  The  petty  nobility  are  scarcely 
above  the  peasants,  of  whom  only  the  Tartars  are  reckoned 
free,  while  the  Rnssniaks,  Lithuanians,  and'  gypsies  are  in 
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the  most  degraded  state  of  vassalage,  which  is  greatly  aggr»» 
vated  by  the  non-residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  53*  40'  N.  lat  and  27"  40'  E. 
long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Beresina.  Like  all  old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  a  fine  cathedial, 
a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an  abbey  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. There  is  some  trade,  and  a  much  firequented  fair. 
With  regard  to  the  nuroher  of  inhabitants,  a  great  increase 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  years,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Stein,  in  1820,  at  1900 ;  by  Hassel,  1 820,  at  3000 ; 
but  by  Canuabich,  1836,  Horschelmann,  1833,  and  others  of 
equally  recent  dates,  at  20,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Bonrissow,  on  the  Beresina, 
with  3000  inhabitants ;  Slusk,  with  5000  inhabitants ;  Daur- 
dow,  on  the  Horyn,  with  3500  inhabitants ;  Nescbwitsch, 
on  the  Uscha.  with  3500  inhabitants ;  and  Pinsk,  which  is 
surrounded  with  immense  marshes,  and  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  Russia  leather,  with  4500  inhabitants. 
Bobruisk,  on  the  Beresina,  now  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  Russian  empire,  has  4700  inhabitants. 

MINSTREL,  from  the  French  menestrtU.  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  from  MinUtrellut^  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  minuter,  as  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  to  administer  by  their  skill  to  the  amusement  of 
their  patrons.  *  The  minstrels,'  observes  Percy, '  were  an 
order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by 
themselves  or  others.'  iniey  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to  have 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  much 
admired  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more 
refined  entertainment  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  considered 
complete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  sub- 
sisted, they  were  protected  and  caressed,  because  their 
songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
times  and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit. 

The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors 
of  the  antient  bards,  who,  under  different  names,  were 
admired  and  revered,  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  the 
people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  north,  and  indeed 
by  almost  all  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  of 
del  tic  or  of  Cathie  race ;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our 
own  Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  the  Danish  tribes. 
Among  these  thev  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Scalds, 
a  word  which  denotes  '  smoothers  and  polishers  of  Ian- 

Siage.'  In  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among 
em  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is  ever  shown  by  an 
ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  poetry  and  song,  frora  the 
earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  inhabited  before  their  removal  into  Bri tarn.  Bishop 
Percy  reasonably  concludes  that  they  would  not  lay  aside 
all  their  regard  for  men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quitting 
their  €lerman  forests ;  at  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
antient  manners  and  opinions  they  would  still  hold  them  in 
high  estimation.  But  as  the  Saxons,  soon  after  their  esta- 
blishment in  this  island,  were  oonverted  to  Christianity,  in 
proportion  as  literature  prevailed  among  them,  this  rude 
admiration  would  begin  to  abate,  and  poetry  would  be 
no  longer  a  peculiar  profession.  Thus  the  noet  and  the 
minstrel  early  became  two  persons  in  this  island.  Poetry  was 
cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately ;  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure 
and  retirement  of  monasteries.  But  the  minstrels  continued 
a  distinct  order  of  men  tor  many  ages  after  the  Conquest, 
and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the 
honses  of  the  great 

This  derivation  of  the  minstrels  ttom  the  Scalds  and 
Gleemen  of  the  north  rests  on  fair  historical  testimony ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  tncidenta 
recorded  of  several  Saxon  and  Danish  princes,  who  assumed 
the  disguise  of  Gleemen,  and  chanted  to  the  harp  when 
exploring  a  hostile  camp. 

The  name  of  minstrel  is  however  Norman.  *It  is  well 
known,'  says  Percy,  *  that  on  the  Continent,  whence  our 
Norman  nobles  came,  the  bard  who  composed,  the  harper 
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wbo  played  and  sang,  and  even  tbe  dancer  and  mimic,  were 
all  coHiiidered  as  of  one  community,  and  were  even  all  in- 
cluded under  the  common  name  of  minstrels  :*  bence  we 
may  add  their  Latin  names  of  Mimi^  Scurra,  ffistrionei, 
Joculatores,  &c. 

Joculator  Regis  is  an  officer  holding  no  less  than  three 
vilU  in  the  return  of  the  Domesday^  Survey  for  Glouces- 
teis>hire;  and  in  the  same  survey,  in  Surrey,  we  have  a 
Joru/atrix.  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  our  own  historians  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Huntingdon,  all  concur  in  the  state- 
ment (hat  a  warrior-minstrel  of  the  name  of  Taillefer  rode 
before  the  conqueror's  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings, flinging  up  and  catching  bis  sword  in  defiance,  and 
singing  the  song  of  Roland. 

To  trace  the  existence  of  the  minstrel  profession  minutely 
through  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  to  tbe  Conquest 
seems  unnecessary.  Rahere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Priory  in  Smithfield,  is  recorded  as  the  '  mimiu 
Regis  Henrici  I. ;'  nor  can  we  forget  the  cruel  punishment 
iiitiuied  on  Lucas  de  Barre  by  that  king,  for  exercising  tbe 
minstrel  art  to  his  disadvantage. 

If  king  Henry  II.  was  not  an  encourager  of  minstrels, 
his  son  Richard  was  himself  of  their  number.  Tlie  story  of 
Bloudel  de  Nesle,  who  went  in  search  of  Richard  in  his 
captivity,  needs  hardly  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  not  so 
apocryphal  as  many  have  supposed.  He  came  to  a  castle 
in  which  he  heard  that  a  person  of  importance  was  confined ; 
his  privileged  character  gave  him  ft  near  access  to  the  for- 
tress, and  he  began  a  song  which  he  and  Richard  had  com- 
posed together.  When  Richard  beard  tbe  song,  he  knew 
it  wad  Blondel  that  sang  it ;  and  when  Blondel  paused  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  the  king  began  the  other,  and 
completed  the  song. 

The  minstrels,  it  appears,  were  no  less  patronised  by 
Richard  than  by  the  favourites  and  chief  officers  of  his 
court.  Tyrwhit,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Ver- 
sification of  Chaucer'  {Cant.  Tales,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  39), 
shows  from  Hoveden  that  William  bishop  of  Ely,  Richard's 
chancellor,  is  expressly  mentioned  to  have  invited  singers 
and  minstrels  from  France,  whom  be  loaded  with  rewards; 
and  they,  in  return,  celebrated  bim  as  tbe  most  accom- 
plished person  in  tbe  world. 

Walter  de  Hemingford  relates  an  anecdote  of  tbe  fidelity 
of  a  minstrel  who,  in  1272,  rushed  into  the  tent  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  at  that  time  only  prince,  while  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  rescue  bis  uaster  from  a  Saracen 
assassin. 

In  Rymer'8'F(Bdera'(old  ed^tom.  iii.,  p.  978)  we  find 
king  Edward  II.,  in  tbe  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  reward- 
ing his  minstrel  William  de  Morle^  called  '  Roi  de  North,' 
with  certain  houses  in  the  vill  of  Pontefract,  which  h^ 
lately  belonged  to  John  de  Botelor,  called  '  Roi  Brunard ' 
(probably  another  minstrel),  the  king's  enemy. 

The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  in  subsequent 
reigns  are  abundantly  numerous.  When  Henry  V.  was 
preparing  his  great  voyage  to  FVance  in  1415,  eightoen 
minstrels  accompanied  him,  with  an  allowance  of  12^  a 
day  each  (Rym.,  FcBd,^  tom.  ix.,  pp.  255,  260) ;  and  in  tbe 
34th  Henry  Vl..  a.d.  1456,  an  ordinance  occurs  for  the 
impressment  of  youths  to  supply  vacancies  by  death  among 
the  king's  minstrels,  *  ad  quosdam  puero^,  membris  natura- 
libus  elegantes,  in  arte  ministrellatus  instructos,  ubicunque 
inveniri  poteriut,  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extra  capien- 
dum,  el  in  servitio  nostro  ad  vadia  nostra  ponendum.'  (/&i(/., 
tom.  xi.,  p.  375.) 

Warton,  in  his  '  HLstory  of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  105, 
has  cited  several  instances  of  the  high  pay  to  minstrels  at 
tilts  period: — *  During  many  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,'  he  says,  'particularly  in  tbe  year  1430,  at  the 
annual  feast  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Abing- 
don, a  town  in  Berkshire,  twelve  priests  each  received  lour- 
pence  fjr  sinfiring  a  dirge ;  and  the  same  number  of  minstrels 
were  rewarded  each  with  two  shillings  and  fourpence,  beside 
diet  and  horse-meat  Some  of  these  minstrels  came  only 
from  Maydenhitbe  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  same  county.  la  the  year  1441  eight  priests 
were  hired  from  Coventry,  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly 
obit  in  tbe  church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Maxtoke ; 
as  were  six  minstrels  called  mtmi,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  tbe  adjoining  castle  of  Max- 
stoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  hall  of  the  monastery, 
during  the  extraoitLnary  refection  allowed  to  the  monks  on 
^at  anniversary.    Two  shillings  were  given  to  the  priests. 


and  hxLX  to  the  minstrels ;  and  tbe  latter  are  nid  to  navQ 
supped  in  camera  pieta,  or  tbe  painted  chamber  of  tl«« 
convent,  with  the  sub-prior;  on  wbicA  occasion  tbe  cham- 
berlaio  fiimisbed  eight  massy  tapers  of  wax.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  sergeant  of  tbe  king'* 
minstrels  occurs,  and  in  a  mannei:  which  shows  tbe  cx>Dfi- 
dential  character  of  this  officer,  and  bis  facility  of  access  to 
the  king  at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasions.  Heame  has 
printed  tbe  passage  relating  to  him  m  a  fragiaent  concern- 
mg  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  IV,  at  the  end  of  Sprott's 
*  Chronicle ':7-^' Ana  as  be*  (tbe  king)*  was  to  the  north 
contray,  in  the  moneth  of  Septembre,as  he  lay  in  his  bedde; 
one  namid  Alexander  Carlisle,  that  was  sariauMt  «if  ihe 
mynsiralliSf  came  to  him  in  grete  haste,  and  baae  bim  arysc. 
for  he  hadde  enemys  oommiug.* 

From  this  period  however  the  reaj  character  of  tbe  original 
minstrel  was  biecoming  rapidly  extinguishedt  and  even  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  gradually  appropriated  to  the 
musician  only.  At  queen  Elizabeth's  maeniftcent  enter- 
tainment by  Leicester,  at  tCenU worth  Castle,  in  1575.  tt  is 
true  a  personage  was  introduoed  to  amuse  the  qqeen,  in  the 
attire  of  an  antient  minstrel,  who  called  himself  *  a  squire 
minstrel  of  Middlesex  ;*  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  masquerade :  it  was  tbe  representi^tion  of  a  foroer  d^\\ 
not  one  of  an  existing  profession,  Lanebam  (*  Priocely 
Pleasures  of  Kenilwortb,  Nichols's  ProgrtMset  <\f  Qu^etn 
EilZn  vol.  j.)  savs :— '  A(^r  three  lowlie  cooursies  he  cUcred 
his  vois  with  a  nem  and  a  reaclv  and  spat  out  withal ;  wip^ 
hiz  lips  with  the  hollo  of  bis  band,  xor  fyling  his  nspkin, 
tempered  a  string  or  too  with  nix  wreast,  and,  after  a  Itttic 
warbling  on  his  harp ,  for  a  prelude,  came  foorth  with  a 
sollem  song,  warranted  for  stoory  ooat  of  king  Arthurs 
acts.' 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degrmdation  of 
minstrelsy  was  completed.  By  a  statute  in  ber  39 tb  year 
minstrels,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wardi^  /eoeera,  com- 
mon players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  pedlars,  were  at  one 
sweep  included  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdj  beg- 
gars, and  adjudged  to  be  punished  accordingly.  Ritsoa 
quotes  some  satirical  lines  in  allusion  to  this  stalule.  written 
by  a  Dr.  Bull  :— 


«  Wbro  Jan»  west  to  Jaliw* 

Wtkpae  daoKltfex  wm  aboat  to  dy«, 
Hf>  tani'd  the  miutivU  ovt  oTdoon, 
AaioDf  the  irueRl  eompimf : 

Begsv  ^9  Ai*  ^i^  <Nie  oonmt,    Z 
And  rogues  by  act  of  pariiameai,* 

This  act  put  an  end  to  the  senuine  old  minstrelsy  as  a 
profession;  and  the  modem  definition  of  miMtrel  »  no 
more  than  '  a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  instnimeot.* 

MINT,  tbe  pla^  where  money  is  ooined»  f)rpm  tbe  Anelo- 
Saxon  mjnet;,  and  that  in  all  probability  ad(^)Ced  from  ^tbc 
Latin  numeia. 

Of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  Britons  oondoeted  the  coin- 
age of  their  rud9  substitutes  for  monev  no  noCifea  can  now 
be  recovered.  Few  regulations  indeed  would  be  required 
where  an  equality  of  we%ht  appeon,  from  Cnsar'^aecoimt, 
to  have  been  tbe  sole  object  in  view. 

If  the  Romans  actuaUy  coined  monev  in-Britain,  of  which, 
we  presume,  there  cau  be  no  doubt,  tneir  mints  were  pro- 
bably superintended  by  the  same  officers  as  were  empk^ed 
in  other  parts  of  their  dominions ;  but  no  documeDts  ha^e 
yet  been  produced  in  proof  of  it :  nor  is  anything  known  re- 
specting the  mints  of  the  British  kings  after  the  depart- 
ure of  t  ne  Romans. 

On  tbe  early  An^lo-SaxoA  coins  are  fouad,  in  addition  tci 
the  names  of  the  kings,  those  of  other  nenoes  alto  nyon  the 
same  niece,  who  are  with  great  probtkili^  cot^eetnied  to 
have  been  the  manmrerst  Meau^  on  bjUbi  Aogk^Saxcn 
money  the  namea  of  those  officers. fieqoently  oeour*  with  the 
addition  of  their  title  of  office.  From  the  eiioanatance  at 
their  names  being  inscribed.on  the  coins,  it  is  reeaenebk  to 
conclude  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  intewhty  of  tfa» 
money ;  and  likewise  that  thmr  vrere  the  principal  oAceis  U 
the  mint  The  silence  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  o^ 
Domesday  Book  as  to  other  offioeis  ofthe  mint;  wfaan  tber 
so  frequently  mention  the  moneyeis,  atroQgly  corroborates 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  t&t 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  mints»  mxeepi  per* 
haps  occasional  labourers.  In  tbe  mgtt  of  Henry  I.  ib« 
money  was  so  mucb  debased  as  to  ealllbr  oxenplnry  p> 
nubment  on  the  offisnders,  whidi  is  aaid  to  have  been  m- 
liicted  on  moneyers  only,  withont  the  leart  •Mice  of  esr 
other  officer.    {Sax.  Chron^  sub  An.  1)S6.)    Thii  wns  ei>i> 
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! .  A  Matter  and  Worker,  who  if  one  of  the  queen*8 
miniaten. 

2.  The  principal  ofiicers,  forming  a  Board,  vix. : — 

The  Deputy  Master, 

Comptroller, 

King's  Assay  Master, 

King's  Clerk,  and  the 

Superintendent  of  Machmery  and  Diet. 

3.  Officers  in  the  service,  viz. : — 

The  Master  Assayer, 

Prohationer  Assayer, 

Weigher  and  Teller, 

Surveyor  of  Meltings, 

Surveyor  of  Money-Presses, 

Chief  Engraver, 

Second  Engraver, 

Medallist,  and 

Clerk  Assistant  and  Deputy  Master. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  clerks  in  the  Mint-office, 
two  porters,  and  two  or  three  other  inferior  persons. 

The  Companv  of  Moneyers  receive  a  rate  on  the  coin- 
age, conditionally  40/.  to  each  memher  when  the  coinage  is 
under  500,000/. 

Ruding  has  given  some  slight  notices  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  the  records  of  early  times.  In 
the  35  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a 
day.  In  the  33  Edward  I.  the  porter  of  the  mint  and  ex- 
change received  ninepence  a-day,  and  the  same  in  the  9 
Edward  II.  and  23  Edward  III.  The  warden's  salarv  in 
the  23rd  Edw.IIL  was,  as  before,  two  shillings  a-day,  at  which 
time  his  clerk  received  ninepence  and  the  keeper  of  the 
dies  sixpence  a-da^.  In  the  25  and  31  Henry  Yl.  it  was 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  Henry  VI.*s  32nd  year  the 
engraver  had  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  The  person  who 
held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer,  in 
the  1  Edward  IV.,  was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages, 
amounting  to  26/.  13#.  4d,  per  annum.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  same  king  theengiavers*  wages  were,  as  hefore,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  in  his  sixth  year  the  salary  of  the 
warden's  clerk  was  ninepence  a-day.  In  the  10  Edward 
III.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  the 
king  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance  for  coinage,  alleginff 
that  they  were  at  that  time  at  greater  expense,  and  bestowed 
more  labour  in  forming  the  moneys  than  had  been  usual 
in  former  times;  so  that  they  could  not  maintain  and 
continue  such  expense  and  labour,  unless  their  allowance 
was  increased.  The  king,  being  willing  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion, if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wyndesore,  warden  of 
the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  together  with  Lapine 
Rogers  and  others  experienced  in  such  matters,  to  inquire 
whether  the  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  detei^ 
mine  what  addition  should  be  made ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  make  their  report  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without 
delay.  A  warrant  was  in  consequence  issued,  and  Lapine 
Rogers  and  Roger  Pikeman,  exchangers  of  London,  and 
Ktophen  Boke,  having  been  examin^  upon  oath  by  the 
warden,  the  following  report  was  made :— That,  having  in- 
quired diligently  respecting  the  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  waste  arising  iVom  the  whitening  of  the 
halfpennies  and  ftirthings,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
alloy,  and  from  the  hardening  of  the  metal  of  the  said  coins 
in  working  and  coining,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  work 
eiiuld  not  be  carried  on  without  an  increase  of  threepence 
for  each  pound,  at  least,  and  with  that  the  workmen  ought 
reanonabfy  to  be  contented.  Then,  whereas  of  old  they  re- 
ceived for  all  costs,  colour,  flee,  for  a  pound  of  half\[>ennie8 
sevenpence*balf^ny,  and  for  a  pound  of  fkrthings  nine- 
pence-half^nny,  they  would  receive  for  the  former  ten- 
pence-hal^nny,  and  for  the  latter  twelvepence-halfpenny : 
to  that  the  master  should  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the 
workmen  one  penny. 

Ruding  (vol.  i.,  p.  51-68)  has  given  the  tables  of  fees  and 
wages  for  the  several  officers  in  the  years  1584,  1599,  1649, 
16a9,  1739,  1743,  and  1797. 

A  conpantive  statement  of  the  salaries  and  aUowances, 
eontingeot  axpenaes,  and  rates  of  coinage,  between  the  es- 
lAbliabmenta  of  the  French  and  English  mints  in  1836  will 
be  foond,  p.  87-89  of  the  Appendix  to  the  *  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
Mint,' ocdered  to  be  printed  30th  June,  1837. 

In  antient  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to 
In  Older  to  ftirnish  the  mint  with  workmen.  Thus  in  the 
*'n  Henry  III.,  a  writ  was  issued,  authorising  Reyner  de 


Brussell  to  bring  into  England,  ftom  beyond  the  teaa,  per* 
sons  skilled  in  the  coinage  and  exchange  of  silver,  to  work 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  King's  charge.  (Pat,  31  Hen.  III., 
m.  3.)  And  in  the  25th  Edw.  III.,  Henry  de  Brussell  and 
John  de  Cicestra,  masters  of  the  mint,  were  appointed  by 
letters-patent  to  choose  and  take  as  many  goldsmith.*. 
smiths,  and  other  workmen  in  the  city  of  London  and  other 
places,  where  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  as  should 
be  necessary  for  the  works  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  said  Tower,  and 
to  place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
said  masters.  And  any  of  them  whfch  should  be  rebellious 
in  that  case,  to  seize  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  in  pnton 
within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in  safe  custody  untU  the 
king  should  determine  upon  their  punbhment  These 
letters  were  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c.,  who  were  com- 
manded to  assist  the  said  masters  in  carrying  their  provi- 
sions into  execution.  (Pat.,  25  Edward  III.,  p.  2,  m.  13 
dors.) 

This  power  to  take  workmen,  &c,  for  the  aerviee  of  tlie 
mint  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Elixabetb.  (In- 
dent. ttithLorisM,  14  Elizabeth,  in  HarL  JfSS.,  Brit.  Mus., 
698.) 

The  custom  of  placing  the  moneyer^s  name  upon  the  coins 
prevailed,  as  already  observed,  at  a  very  early  perwd  in  this 
island ;  indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  of  Ecj^hberht, 
king  of  Kent,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  must  be  dated  about  th« 
middle  of  the  seventh  centurv.  It  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst  the  name  of  the  monarch 
is  removed  to  the  other  side.  The  names  of  two  moneyers 
sometimes  occur  upon  the  same  coin.  From  the  time  of 
Aethelstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  added,  probably  in  conformity  to  his  law  that  the 
money  should  be  coined  within  some  town.  (Wilkins,  Les^. 
Anglo-Sax.,  p.  319.)  The  name  of  the  moneyer  is  not 
found  lower  than  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  but  that  of  the 
mint  was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Metal  brought  to  the  mint  was  assayed,  reduced  to  stan- 
dard, and  then  formed  into  money,  by  the  instniment» 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  mode  of  coinage  in  early  times,  at  least  in  thtt 
country,  as  fiur  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial; the  sole  expedient  emploved  being  to  fix  one  die 
firmly  in  a  wooden  block,  and  to  nold  the  other  in  the  hand 
as  a  puncheon ;  when,  by  striking  the  latter  forcibly,  and 
repeatedly,  with  a  hammer,  the  impression  reqnired  was  st 
length  worked  up. 

This  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  first  invention  of  coined  money ;  and  it  is  a  singuUr 
fact  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  in  it, 
until  the  power  of  the  screw  was  applied  to  coinage  in  the 
French  mint  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 
(Le  Blanc,  Tratti  Hist,  de  Monnoyes  de  Prance,  p.  268.) 

The  new  invention  was  not  however  admitted  into  our  mint 
before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used  together  with  the 
old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  latter  was 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  14th  Charles  lU  a4>.  1662.  Fr.:n 
that  time  to  the  present,  only  very  trivial  imDro^-ements 
have  been  made,  and  the  machine  continues  to  be  worked. 
It  consists  of  a  screw,  to  which  the  upper  die  is  connected  ; 
this  is  worked  bv  a  fly,  and  forces  that  die  which  is  attached 
to  it  with  considerable  force  upon  the  other  die,  which  it 
firmly  fixed  below.  The  advantage  of  this  machine  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode  vf 
striking  with  a  hammer  consists  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the  imiireasion  at  one 
blow.  The  edges  of  the  hammered  money  were  left  in  a  rude 
and  unfinished  state,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  diminished  by  clipping.  After  the  mill  was  intro- 
duced, the  coins  began  to  assume  a  form  nearly  circular, 
which  admitted  of  some  addition  to  the  impressioo,  fer  iht 
purpose  of  preserving  the  outwatd  edge.  Thia  was  fine 
attempted  by  placing  a  graining  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
circle  on  the  outside  of  the  legend,  <|uita  to  the  edge  of  tht 
coin.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Elizabeth's  milled  moofv 
present  instances  of  this  invention.  Afterwarda,  a  legead 
was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  laiger  pieeea;  but  ihB» 
it  i^  believed,  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  IC<5U  ft»r 
the  earliest  instances  of  it  which  are  known  ooeoz  ufon 
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the  eoiof  made  by  Blondaau  and  Ramage.  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  that  date.    This  impression  is  given  to  the 
edge  of  the  coin  by  passing  it  between  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  by  a  pinion  which 
works  in  teeth  on  the  back  edge  of  it.  One  half  of  the  legend 
is  engraved  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin 
has  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  fired,  it  is  then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  the  edge. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  M.  Castain^,  in  1685,  and 
was  introduced  by  him  into  the  French  mint.    (Boixard, 
Traiti  de  Monnoffei,  tom  i.,  p.  142.)    Before  this  invention 
the  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the 
blanks  in  a  collar  which  contained  the  legend,  and  was  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less  thickness.    The 
metal,  thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded 
under  i^  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  opened  with  four  joints 
in  order  to  permit  the  coins  to  be  taken  out. 

As  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  impress  a  legend  upon  the 
rim  of  the  smaller  ooins,  a  graining  nas  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  technical  term  milling,  was  first  used  in 
1663,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across 
the  edge.  That  mode  oontinued  until  1669,  when  diagonal 
strokes  were  introduced.  But  these  also  being  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  angular  strokes  were  devised  in 
1739,  which  added  something  to  the  difficulty  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  milling;  and  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  still  further 
protected  by  placing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  it.  The  position  of  the  letters  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  some  of  the  guineas  of 
William  and  Mary,  is  still  continued. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces 
are  to  be  taken  from  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  two,  at  least,  firom  every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
one  for  the  private  assay  within  the  mint,  and  the  other  for 
the  trial  of  the  Pix. 

The  following  is  the  procen  which  at  present  takes  placet 
from  the  time  at  which  an  ingot  of  gold  is  imported  into  the 
mint,  to  the  period  when  it  is  issuM  fi:om  the  mint  in  the 
shape  of  money,  as  stated  in  evidence  to  the  committee  on 
the  royal  mint,  April  18,  1837,  by  J.  W.  Mozrison,  Esq., 
the  deputy-master. 

'  The  bullion  or  ingots  are  brought  to  the  mint,  and  it  being 
ascertained  that  such  ingot  has  been  melted  by  approved 
refiners  in  the  trade,  and  also  an  assay  upon  the  purchase 
by  tlie  king's  aasayer,  they  are  taken  into  the  master's 
assay-office,  where  pieces  are  cut  out  for  him  to  assay ;  the 
ingots  are  then  locked  up  under  the  keys  of  the  deputy- 
master,  comptroller,  and  king's  clerk,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ingots  are  reported  by  the  master  assayer,  they  are  weighed 
by  the  weigher  and  teller  in  the  mint-office,  in  the  presence 
of  the  importer  and  the  mint  officers  and  the  clerks,  who 
calculate  the  fineness  of  each  ingot,  and  ascertain  the  stan- 
dard value  of  the  whole  importation,  when  a  mint  bill  and 
receipt  is  given  to  the  importer,  signed  by  the  deputy-mas- 
ter and  witnessed  by  the  comptroller  and  king's  clerk ;  the 
mint  being  bound  to  return  an  equal  weight  of  standard 
coin.  The  ingots  are  then  made  up  into  pots  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  a  portion  of  alloy  or  fine  metal  calculated, 
which  is  to  be  added  in  the  melting  to  produce  the  stan- 
dard ;  they  are  then  cast  into  bars  fit  for  the  moneyer's 
operation ;  an  assay  being  made  by  the  king's  assayer,  with 
reference  to  theMelivery  of  the  bars,  from  a  sample  taken 
from  each  pot  by  the  surveyor  of  melting  for  that  assay, 
the  moneyer  rolls  the  bars  to  proper  thickness^  and  cuts 
out  the  piece  for  the  stamping  of  the  intended  coin ;  and 
having  made  that  piece  of  the  right  weight,  they  are  coined, 
and  are  put  into  bags  of  a  given  weight  to  be  examined  by 
the  king's  assayer,  Uie  comptroller,  the  king's  clerk,  weigher 
and  teller,  at  the  process  called  the  pix«  The  money  is  then 
locked  up  till  the  assay  is  reported  by  the  king's  assayer, 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  owner  weight  for  weight,  as 
expressed  in  the  mint  bill  which  had  been  given,  and  which 
bill  and  receipt  are  then  returned.' 

The  reader  who  desires  more  extensive  information  than 
is  here  given  upon  the  subieet  of  the  mint  must  consult  the 
Bepnrt  /rem  the  Seleci  Committee  qf  the  House  qf  Comr 
moru^  already  referred  to,  in  the  A{»pendix  to  which  he 
will  alio  find  a  large  oollection  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  mint,  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch 
mint.    [BuLLioic;  Excbangb.] 

MINU'CIUS,  FELIX,  a  Latin  Christian  writer  of  the 


third  oentory,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  came  to  live  at  Rome, 
where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was 
much  admired,  according  to  the  report  of  Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  for  his  eloquence.  We  have  a  work  by  him,  en- 
titled '  Octavius,'  which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  called  CieciUus,  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  two  religions  which  were  then  striving  for 
supremacy.  In  this  dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  al»urd 
imputations  of  the  heathens  against  the  early  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  of  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in 
their  religious  meetings.  Through  fear  of  persecution  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed  places, 
which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  obloquy  of 
vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octavius  retorts  upon 
his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notoriously  licentious  prac- 
tices of  the  heathens.  The  style  of  this  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  sufficiently  pure;  the  language  is  animated,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  attrwtive,  being  mixed  up  with 
mythological  learning  and  much  information  concerning  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  that  interesting  period.  As  an  apology 
of  Christianity,  the  work  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  a  compauion 
to  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagoras,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  Justinus,  Tertullianus,  and  other  early 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith  in  iU  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Amobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  dialogue  of  '  Octavius' 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  among  which  those  by 
James  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1709,  and  by  Davis,  Cambridge, 
1712,  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  dissertation  or 
commentary  by  Balduinus.  The  '  Octavius'  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  Abb^  de  €rourcy. 

Another  work,  entitled  '  De  Fato,'  against  astrologers,  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius,  al- 
though Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  authorship. 
This  work  is  lost. 

The  '  Octavius '  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Arnobius, 
and  was  inserted  as  the  8th  book  of  bis  Disputations  '  Ad- 
versus  Gentes.'  Bouchard  has  published  a  DUsertatton'on 
Minucitts,  Kiel,  1685. 

MINUET  imenuet,  Fr.),  a  graceful  slow  dance,  which, 
according  to  Brossard,  had  its  origin  in  Poitou,  and,  we 
conjecture,  first  made  its  appearance  either  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Mersenne,  but  is  met  with  in  the 
operas  of  LuUy.  Manage  derives  the  word  from  menu, 
'  little,'  the  paces  of  the  minuet  being  smalL 

The  minuet,  as  a  dance,  consists  of  two  strains  or  parts, 
of  eight  bars  each,  in  three-crotchet  time,  and  both  are 
repeated ;  but  as  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  together 
with  hoops  and  hair-powder,  so  it  passed  away  with  them, 
and,  except  now  and  then  on  the  stage*  is  only  seen  in  the 
dancing-schools.  As  an  exclusively  musical  movement,  in 
symphonies,  quartets,  &c,  each  strain  of  the  minuet  gene- 
rally comprises  sixteen  bars,  both  strains  being  repeated ; 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  second,  called  the  trio ;  after  which 
the  minuet  is  played  once  more,  straight  through.  But  com- 
posers are  not  very  strict  as  to  its  length,  or  to  that  of  its 
supplement  the  trio.  For  the  latter  kind  of  minuet  we  are 
indebted  to  Germany:  its  time  is  always  quick— ai/e^^ro  ; 
and  when  repeated  after  the  trio,  the  movement  is  rather 
accelerated. 

MINUTE  imimUum,  partio  minuta),    [Aitglb  ;  Tims  ; 
Skxaobsimals.] 
MINX,  a  name  for  the  Vison- weasel. 
MINX-OTTER,     Pennant's    name   for   the    Vison- 

MINZO'NI,  ONO'FRIO,  more  distinguished  for  the 
quality  than  the  quantity  of  his  poetry,  in  which  last  respect 
he  is  only  one  of  the  minor  bards  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  1734.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
mathematics ;  but  his  forte  lay  rather  in  poetry, — it  is  as  a 
poet,  at  least,  that  his  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Imbued  with  the  study  of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  he  bald  caught 
much  of  their  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  expression ; 
and  was  comparatively  careless  of  those  mechanical  beauties 
of  versification  which,  in  his  time,  were  too  generally  ac- 
cepted aa  equivalent  to  genuine  poetry.  Freshness  of  thought, 
distinctness  of  ima^ry,  and  nobleness  of  language  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  poems,  which  consist  chieay  of  son* 
nets.    He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence 
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in  the  pulpit  so  highly,  that  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  struck  a 
medal  in  honour  of  him  in  1783.  In  1780  he  was  made 
canon  penitentiary  of  that  city,  whic)i  ofibe  he  discharged 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal. 

MIOSEN,  Lake.    [Gheistiania.] 

MIRABAUD,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  DB,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1675,  first  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  left  it 
|)on  after  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  made  hhnself 
Known  by  a  French  translation  of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem,' 
which  he  ^published  in  1724.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1742.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1760.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  translation;  and  a  very  inferior  one  of 
Ariosto*a  poem,  lie  wrote— 1,  *Le  Monde,  son  Origine  et 
son  Antiauit6.'  2,  '  Opinions  des  Anciens  sur  les  Juift.* 
3,  *  Sentimens  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Nature  de  VAme,* 
and  other  minor  works.  The  atheistical  wot'k  callea  *  Sys- 
t#me  de  la  Nature,'  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  6f 
its  publication,  was  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  but  is  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Baron  d*Holbaeh,  with  the  assist^ 
anoe  of  some  of  his  friends.    [Holbach.] 

MIRABE AU.  HONORE>  GABRIEL  DB  RIQOBTI', 
GOlTNT  OF,  was  bom  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  1749, 
of  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  name  of  which^  Arrighetti,  had 
become  Frendhified  into  that  of  Riqueti.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  a  man  of  .some  literary  note, 
the  author  of  *  L*Ami  des  Hommes  *  and  other  works,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  *  Economistes.'  The 
marouis,  though  a  great  advocate  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
in  his  writings,  was  a  harsh  despot  in  his  own  fkmily,  and 
his  harshness  probably  contributed  to  sour  the  temper  of  his 
son,  and  to  dnve  him  into  the  excesses  which  stained  his 
earlier  career.  Young  Mirabeau  had  violent  passions,  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  great  abilities.  He  Was  fond  of 
pleasure,  or  love  intrigues,  and  of  spending  money,  and  his 
Ikther  knew  no  better  means  of  checking  nis  irregularities 
than  by  obtaining  '  lettres  de  cachet*  against  his  son,  and 
confining  him  in  several  state  prisons  in  succession.  His 
firat  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair,  atter 
which  Miraboaa  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  on 
leaving  which  he  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  pro- 
mised to  another.  His  dissipation  however  rendered  the 
natch  an  unhappy  one;  he  became  encumbered  with  debts, 
his  fmther  obtained  an  interdict  against  him,  which  declared 
him  incapable  of  administering  his  property,  and  moreover 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  captivating  address  won  over  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  who  allowed  him  to  walk  about  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pontariier,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
qoaintance  of  a  young  lady,  the  wifii  of  an  old  man  who  was 
a  magistrate  in  that  province.  Mirabeau  seduced  her,  and 
carri^  her  off  to  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  he 
afterwards  addressed  several  licentious  works  under  the 
name  of  Sophie.  For  this  oflbnce  the  pariiament  of  Dijon 
condemned  nim  to  death  par  oontutnace. 

In  Holland  Mirabeau  began  to  work  for  the  booksellers 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
was  seixed  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  was  finally  shnt  up 
in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained mora  than  three  years.  During  his  confinement  he 
went  through  a  course  of  general  reading,  made  translations 
ftom  Latin  and  modem  foreign  authors,  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  extracts,  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
were  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  some  of  them  obscene.-  He 
also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  mistress  Sophie, 
which  was  published  after  his  death. 

On  his  release  in  1 780  he  wrote  his  work  *  On  the  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  and  on  State  Prisons,'  which  made  a  deep  im- 
nression  on  the  public  Repairing  to  Pontarlier,  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause  and  that  of  bis  mistress,  and  compelled  the 
husband  to  enter  into  a  oompromise  by  whieh  the  proseou- 
tion  was  quashed. 

About  1784  be  visited  London,  wheie  he  became  ao- 
quainted  with  Romilly.  From  England  he  wrote  has 
'  Letters  to  Chamlbrt,'  in  which  he  praised  the  institations 
of  the  country.  *  Mifabeau,'  says  his  friend  and  biogiapher 
Dumont,  *  was  then  engased  in  a  work  on  the  American 
order  of  Cincinnatus,  ana  he  had  in  bis  portfolio  plans 
and  sketches  of  tevoral  other  works,  upon  whieh  he  took 
good  eaio  lo  ooof vlC  overj  penon  oapabio  of  afcniing  him 


information.  He  was  then  poor,  and  obliged  to  live  by  hit 
writings.  He  wrote  his  "  boutes  sur  \M  Liberty  de  I'Ba- 
caut  '*  (or  Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Schelde) 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  ^ve  him  the  iiist  idea 
of  the  work. 

*  Having  become  acquainted  with  a  geographer,  he  began 
to  think  M  writing  a  universal  geography.  Had  any  one 
shown  him  the  dements  of  Chinese  grammar,  be  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  attempted  a  treatise  on  the  Chuici« 
language.  He  studied  a  subjeet  whUe  he  was  writioff  upon 
it,  and  lie  only  required  an  assistant  who  should  furnish 
matter  to  him.  He  could  contrive  to  get  notes  and  addi- 
tions from  twenty  diA»ent  hands ;  and  nad  he  been  offered 
a  good  price,!  am  confident  that  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  write  even  an  Bncyclopmdia.  His  activity  was  pto* 
bgiottS.  If  he  worked  little  himself,  he  made  others  work 
very  hard;  He  had  the  skill  of  finding  out  men  of  taleoi; 
and  of  suecessfhlly  flattering  those  who  could  be  of  nee  to 
him ;  he  worked  upon  them  by  means  of  insinuations  of 
flriendshtp  and  of  ideas  of  pubhc  benefit  His  interesting 
and  animated  conversation  was  like  a  hone  whidi  he  used 
to  sharpen  his  tools.  Nothing  was  lost  to  him ;  he  collected 
with  care  aneodotes,  conversations,  and  thoughts ;  appro- 
priated to  his  own  benefit  the  Ihiits  of  the  rsading  and 
study  of  his  friends ;  knew  how  to  use  the  informataon  thus 
acquired  so  as  to  appear  to  have  always  poesemed  it;  and 
when  he  had  begun  a  work  in  earnest,  it  was  seen  to  make 
a  rapid  and  daily  progress.'  (Dumonf  s  ReooUeeHona  qf 
Mirabeau,) 

The  above  sketch  by  a  clever  and  impartial  fbend  of 
Mirabeau  gives  an  insight  into  the  versatile  character  of 
tilis  remarkable  man,  wlu»  might  be  styled  the  Alcibiades  of 
the  French  revolution. 

In  1786,  Mirabeau's  abilities  having  become  known,  he 
was  employed  bv  the  French  minister  Calonne,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Beriin,  where  he  spent  about  eight  months,  and 
witnessed  the  last  days  of  the  great  Frederic,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  his  weak  successor.  On  hn  return  to 
France  he  wrote  his  w<N:k, '  De  la  Monardiie  Prussienne/ 
which  was  compiled  from  very  good  materials  thai  he  had 
obtained  at  Berlin.  He  also  published  an  '  Histoire  8eerdte 
de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,' which  contains  many  scandalous 
anecdotes,  and  which  the  French  government  eaueed  to  be 
burnt  by  the  band  of  the  public  executioner.  He  was  paid 
twice  for  this  work :  once  bv  the  FVeoeh  minister  Mont- 
morin,  for  suppressing  it,  and  a  second  time  by  the  book- 
seller for  publishing  it 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  latter  park  of  17S8,  that 
Dumont  became  aoouainted  with  Mirabeau,  whose  chararter 
then  stood  very  low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  bis 
law-suits  with  his  &mily,  his  elopements,  hie  imprison- 
ments, and  his  licentious  character,  so  that  his  acquaint- 
ances  were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Necker,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  fie 
published  also  a '  Letter'  to  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  an 
'  Address  to  the  Bauvians '  on  the  disturbanoee  then  exist- 
ing in  Holland,  and  a  '  Letter  to  Joseph  II.,' all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tone.  He  wrote  likewue  an 
'  Essai  sur  la  Secte  des  Illumines,'  and  a  *  Letire  sur  Cag- 
liostro,'  in  whieh  he  exposed  that  impostor.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  stood  very  high,  although  he  was  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  most  of  his  materials^ 

The  convocation  of  the  Sutes^eneral,  in  1 769,  opened  f  o 
Mirabeau  a  new  and  brilliant  career.  Two  yean  before  he 
had  attended  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he  acted 
as  secretary.  He  now  presented  himself  before  the  states 
of  Provence  as  a  candidate  for  representing  that  provinee  m 
the  States- General,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  nobles  on 
the  ground  of  not  being  poescosed  of  any  fief.  The  true 
reason  was  that  he  was  disliked,  not  so  much  fbr  his  irre- 
gular conduct  as  for  the  bold  attacks  which  he  made  upon 
exolusive  privileges. 

He  then  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Tias  Stat, 
or  Commons,  and  was  returned  to  the  States-General  fm 
both  the  towns  of  Aix  and  Maaeille.  He  ehose  to  sit  ftr 
the  former,  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marseille  to  testi^  his 
gmtitude  to  the  citiiens  who  had  given  him  their  votes»  and 
was  received  in  triumph,  in  Uie  midst  of  his  sueeeaa 
however  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  soeial  order;  and  br 
his  personal  influence  repressed  the  disorden  of  the  popo- 
laee»  whieh  had  bcoken  out  m  H^Ti'ng  riots  both  at  iinr* 
seille  and  at  Aix.  .  It  is  Miitbena'ii  ptmdiir  boMt»  tfani 
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throughout  his  political  career  his  passions  and  party  feel- 
ings never  got  the  hotter  of  his  judgnient;  he  always 
remained  master  of  himself;  he  knew  where  to  stop,  and 
where  others  ought  to  have  stopped.  Whilst  Brissot,  Bar- 
nave,  Sidyes,  P6iion,  and  others  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
temporary  triumph  of  their  respective  parties  or  systems, 
Mirabeau  saw  rarther;  he  weighed  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  be  looked 
to  the  permanent  welfare  and  security  of  France,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  rational  govemmenL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two 
privileged  orders  and  the  third  estate  concerning  their  mode 
of  sitting  and  of  voting,  Mirabeau  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Breion  members*  tliat  the  third  estate  should  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  regardless  of  the  other  two 
orders.  Instead  of  this  he  proposed  a  deputation  to  the 
clergy  to  invite  them,  '  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,*  to 
join  the  Commons.  This  step  however  proving  fruitless. 
Sidyes  proposed  to  send  a  last  message  to  the  privileged 
orders,  to  request  them  to  repair  to  the  common-hall  of  the 
Stales,  in  order  to  verify  their  respective  powers,  and  to  judge 
as  in  default  those  who  should  tiot  appear.  That  very  day 
Mirabeau,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  motion,  re- 
Guesled  an  interview  with  Malouet,  the  personal  friend  of 
the  ministers  Necker  and  Montmorin,  and  told  him  that 
be  was  the  friend  of  rational  liberty ;  that  he  saw  the  storm 
which  was  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  monarch  and  monarchy  should  outlive  its  fur}% 
'  There  are,'  said  he, '  among  ourselves  (in  the  third  estate) 
several  hot-headed  dangerous  men.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  the  clever  men  have  no  common  sense,  and 
among  the  fools  I  know  several  who  are  capable  of  setting 
fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  a^l  im  m  the  air.  You, 
sir,  are  the  friend  of  M.  Necker  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  not  like  either  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
like  me,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence»  provioed  we  can 
understand  each  other.  I  should  wish  to  know  their  Inten- 
tions, and  I  request  a  private  conference  with  them.  They 
would  he  very  guilty  or  very  short-sighted,  if  they  expected 
to  deal  with  tne  present  States-General  as  former  ministers 
have  dealt  with  those  assemhlies  in  the  old  times  of  the 
monarchy.  That  cannot  now  he.  They  ought  to  have  a 
plan  of  conduct  hased  upon  certain  principles  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  monarciiy ;  if  that  plan  is  reasonable,  I  shall 
engage  to  support  it,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  democracy 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.'  Malouet  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  for  he  was  aware  of  Mirabeau's  power 
among  the  (Emmons,  hut  the  two  ministers  received  the 
offer  cooUyi  and  Necker,  having  at  last  consented  to  see 
Mirabeau,  asked  him,  in  a  distant  supercilious  manner,  what 
proposals  he  had  to  make?  Mirabeau  offended  at  the  word 
'  proposals,*  answered  in  a  few  sharp  words  ana  went  away 
to  the  assembly.  In  passing  by  Malouet  he  whispered  to 
him,  '  Your  friend  is  a  fool ;  Jie  will  hear  of  me  ags^n  by 
and  hy.*  To  the  honour  of  Mirabeau  it  must  he  said  this 
feeling  of  irritation  was  transi/ent,  and  that  in  the  moment- 
ous discussions  that  followed,  his  pique  against  the  ministep 
did  not  carry  him  heyond  the  bounds  which  he  had  already 
prescribed  to  himself.'  (Droc,  HUtoire  du  Eigne  de  Lome 
Xr/.,  Paris,  1839.) 

On  the  15thof  June,  when  the  Commons  were  deUherating 
on  the  name  which  they  were  to  assume*  Mirabeau*  after 
ob^rvins  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  privileged  orders  was 
inexcusable,  that  the  third  estate  was  evidently  in  the 
right,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  they  ought  to  avoid  tak- 
ing extreme  measures,  which  are  the  hut  resource  of  deapaii; 
and  theirs  certainly  wasnot  a  aesperate  situation,  continued 
thus :  '  You  cannot  constitute  yourselves  aa  the  States-Gene- 
ral, because  that  denomination  imnlies  three  orders^  and  the 
three  orders  certainly  are  no^  nere.    Viill  you  assume 
another  synonymous  .denomination,  impUins  that  you  are 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation?     You  will  stili 
require  the  king's  sanction ;  you  cannot  do  without  it,  if 
you  mean  to  impart  legality  to  your  resolutions.'    He  then 
proposed  to  assume  the  title  of  '  Itepre^entatives  oif  the 
people.'    But  in  France  the  word  .'|«ople'  had  hy  long 
abuse  become  a  word  of  contempt.    Mo^nier  proiK>sed  the 
title  of '  Assembly  of  the  majority  of  the  Deputies  deliberat- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  minority  du\y  invited  and  not 
appearing.*  But  this  title  was  too  long.  The  discussion  occu- 
pied four  sittings.   Sidyesi  Barnave,  and  CSamus  denied  the 
neoassisy  of  jthe  royal  sanction.    '  As  for  me,'  replied  Mira- 
beau, '  I  hold  the  king's  sanction  to  be  so  indispensable,  that 


if  he  had  it  not,  I  should  nrefer  living  al  Constantinople  ratW 
than  in  France.  I  declare  to  you  that  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  fearful  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hun- 
dred deputies,  who  to-morrow  perhaps  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  declare  themselves  permanent,  the  next  day 
hereditanr ;  and  which  would  end,  like  all  aristocracies  in 
the  world,  by  invading  and  usurping  all  the  powers  of  the 
stale.*  And  he  continued  to  support  his  proposed  title  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  '  Are  you  not  the  elect  of 
the  people  ?  And  do  you  blush  at  the  name  ?  Will  you  tell 
your  constituents  that  you  disdain  the  title  which  they  have 
conferred  upon  you,  that  it  is  not  brilliant  enough,  not 
pompous  enough  for  youi:  taste  ?  More  clear-sighted  than 
we,  the  heroes  of  the  Netherlands  adopted  the  name  of 
"  guexx"  which  the  insolence  of  their  tyrants  had  cast  upon 
them:  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty  prided  themselves 
in  that  of  "  boors,"  and  these  names,  by  rallying  to  their 
cause  whole  multitiides  oppressed  by  aristocracy  and  des- 
potism, became  their  strength  and  the  pledge  of  their  suc- 
cess  '    Mirabeau's  opinion  however  was  violently 

op|)osed,  and  the  denomination  of  'National  Assembly,* 
wnich  had  been  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  States- 
General,  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion 
oT  Sieyes,  the  ininority  who  voted  against  it  consisting^  of 
ninety  deputies.  Mirabeau  absented  himself  to  avoid  votmg 
on  the  question.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  Mauvillon 
of  the  Prussian  service  as  follows :  '  Supposing  even  that 
the  king  should  give  his  sanction  to  the  new  title  which  we 
have  assumed.  It  is  still  true  that  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  have  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chance,  whilst 
I  wished  to  play  at  a  game  of  chess  in  which  I  was  the 
strongest.  ^  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  The 
excessive  ignorance,  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment have  forced  a  hot-house  revolution,  and  we  are  carried 
beyond  our  capabilities  aiid  ou^  instructions.'  {Lettree  de 
Mirabeau  2t  un  de  see  amis  en  Allerhagne.) 

But  the'grea't  step  once  taken  by  the  Conimons,  Ik^irabeau 
was  faithful  to  them,  and  boldly  supported  the  rights  which 
they  had  assumed.  Afler  the  memorable  rpyal  sitting  of 
the  23rd  June,  in  which  Louis  ordered  the  three  estates  to 
deliberate  in  separate  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons sUll.re'tained  their  seats  in  the  domnson  hall ;  and 
when  the  Marquis  de  Br^z6,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
reminded  them  of  the  king's  orders,  Mirabeau  rose  and  said : 
'  We  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  kin^ ;  .but  you,  who  cannot  act  as  hii^  in- 
terpreter to  the  National  Assembly — you,  who  hold  het« 
neither  seat,  nor  vote,  nor  right  of  speaking — you  are  not 
a  fit  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Go,  and  tell  those 
who  nave  sent  vou,  that  we  are  sitting  here  by  the  power  of 
the  people,  ana  that  bayonets  alone  ca^  drive  t^s  henee.' 
All  the  deputies  cried  out, '  That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
and  our  firm  resolqtion;'  and  the  grand  master  withdrew. 
When  he  reported  to  Louis  the  answer.of  the  Commons,  the 
king,  af^r  a  few  momenta'  silence,  said  peevishly, '  Well,  if 
they  will  not  quit  the  ball,  let  them  stay  in  i^' 
.  Mirabeau  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief  leader  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  su- 
premacy for  neariy  two  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
WiUiout  belonging  exactly  to  any  party,  he  was  courted 
qr  feared  by  all.  He  virished  to  form  a  pMly  truly  na- 
tional; and  on  the  27th  June  he  made  a  speech^  in  which, 
after  telling  his  colleagues  that  agitation  and  tumult  could 
only  be  favourable  to  the,  enemies  of  liberty,  be  exhorted 
them  to  calm  the  people,  and  save  them  from  the  excesses  into 
which  a  furious  xeal  might  lead  them;  *  The  numbet  of  our 
enemies  is  greatly  exaggerated,  for  we  must  not  consider  as 
enemies  all  those  wno  dp  not  think  as  wo  do.  Many  of 
them  wish  the  public  good  aa  much  as  we  do^  but  thtsy  ^^k 
it  by  a  different  road;  many  are  still  biassed  by  early  im- 
pijBssions  and  the  hal^ts  Of  edudiCion ;  others,  seeing  us 
take  a  position  without  a. precedent,  are  allurmed  for  their 
property ;  they  fear  that  liW^  mav  become  a.  pretext  for 
licentiousness  and  .anareby.  All  these  men  deser^'e  our 
regard,  onr.  coqaiaeration.'  .And  he  drew  an  eloquent 
sketch  of  the  advisptageak  which  a  rational  constitution 
would  ensure  lo  Fimtce ;  the  ea^*^^^y  ®^  taxation,  the  fkve- 
dom  of  industry,  eoo.nomy  in  the  finances^  the  written  law 
substituted  for  ministeriu  caprice. 

Lous  XVI.,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  conkmanded 
the  union  of  the  three  estates  into  oUe  National  Assembly, 
allowed  his  coujtiera  to  coAleot  a  great  nmnber  of  troopt 
near  Paris  and  Venaillesy  as  if  to  oyerawe  that  assembly. 
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It  was  tben  thftt  Mirabeau,  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  an  eloquent 
apeeoh,  denounced  the  measures  of  the  court  as  a  plot 
against  the  independence  of  the  representatires  of  the 
nation,  and  moved  a  firm  though  respectful  address  to  the 
king,  whom  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was 
being  done  in  his  name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  address  was 
voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau*s  speeches,  was 
written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers  are 
proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  repliesi  which,  as 
well  as  his  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and 
pressure,  the  same  logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own 
peculiar  bold  and  somewhat  careless  manner.  He  doubtless 
made  use  of  notes  with  which  his  friends  supplied  him,  but 
he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own,  and  stamping 
them  with  his  original  character.  This  is  fully  and  honour- 
ably acknowledged  in  many  places  by  Dumont  liimself, 
who  claims  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  his 
statement)  the  greatest  share  in  having  written  for  Mi- 
rabeau. 

Louis  XVI.  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address ;  the 
people  of  Paris  took  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Necker,  and  an  insurrection,  led  by 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Santerre,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  club  ofthe  Palais  Royal,  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  the  organixation  of  the  militia  of  Paris.    During 
this  stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  constantly  with  the  As- 
sembly, day  and  night,  at  Versailles,  supporting  the  firmness 
of  the  members,   insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  king 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital,  and  sending  re- 
peated deputations  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.     The 
king  at  last  consented  to  remove  the  troops,  and  went 
himself  to  Paris  on  the   17th,  where  he  sanctioned  the 
formation  ofthe  new  municipality,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
and  other  popular  measures.     The  Revolution  was  now 
complete,  and  the  old  monarchy  was  dead.    It  has  been 
said  that  Mirabeau  had  conspired  with  the  Paris  insurgents, 
in  order  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom;    but  this  accusation,  as  referring  to  that 
epoch,  was  at  least  premature.    Mirabeau  may  have  known 
or  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  he  also  knew  the  weakness  of  the  duke's  per* 
sonal  character,  his  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  popu- 
larity ;  whilst  Louis  was  still  very  popular  with  the  people 
at  large.    At  a  later  period,  on  the  5th  and  6  th  of  October, 
when  the  populace  of  Paris  went  to  Versailles,  insulted  the 
royal  family,  and  threatened  their  lives,  a  plot  was  attri- 
buted to  the  duke  of  Orieans,  and  Mirabeau  was  implicated 
in  the  supposed  conspiracy;   but  the  National  Assembly 
declared  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against 
either.     Dumont,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Mirab«iu's 
intimacy*  examines  the  matter  pretty  closely,  and,  in  the 
end,  leaves  it  in  doubt.    That  some  communications  from 
tiie  duke*8  party  were  made  to  Mirabeau  through  Laclos, 
the  unprincipled  author  of  the  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses,*  and 
a  familiar  of  the  duke,  seems  certain ;   but  Uie  intentions 
of  the  conspirators,  and  how  for  Mirabeau  participated  in 
them,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.     Dumont  seems  to 
think  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  frighten  the 
king  away,  and  then  to  anpoint  the  duke  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  whicn  case  Mirabeau  might  have  sup- 
ported him  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  appointed  in 
return  prime-minister,  which  post  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
present  the  model  of  a  declaration  of  the  righu  of  man,  on 
the  motion  of  the  metaphysician  Sidyes. 

Mirabeau  was,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  this  declaration, 
which  he  considered  as  a  puerile  fiction.  He  however  set 
about  the  task  with  his  friends  Dumont,  Qaviere,  and 
Duroveray ;  and  •  there  were  we,  writing,  disputing,  adding, 
stnkmg  out,  and  exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon 
this  ridiculous  subject  At  length  we  produced  our  piece 
of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended  natural  rights,  which 
never  existed.  The  principles  intended  to  be  established 
by  this  declaration  are  dangerous  in  themselves ;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propositions, 
which  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  alter  and  modify* 
above  all,  they  must  not  be  ciamped  by  false  maxims! 
-»  are  bom  free  and  equal !  That  is  not  true ;  on  the 
my,  they  are  born  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  neces- 


sary dependence.  Equal !  how  are  they  io«  or  bow  can 
they  be  so?  If  by  equality  is  understood  equality*  of 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  fortune,  then  the  faltebood 
is  manifest.*  Mirabeau,  on  presenting  the  project  to  the 
assembly,  ventured  to  make  some  objections  to  tr,  and 
proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  tlie  con- 
stitution should  be  completed.  '  I  can  saftly  predict,*  said 
he,  'that  any  declaration  of  rights  anterior  totbe  consti- 
tution will  prove  but  the  almanac  of  a  single  year  1*  He 
however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of  weariness  and  disgust, 
and  the  declaration  was  decreed.  (Domont*s  RecoUectiont,} 

During  this  discussion  the  violent  members  of  the  Breton 
club  (afterwards  the  Jacobin  club)  charged  Mirabeau  with 
abusing  his  talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  assembly 
in  contradictory  resolutions ;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to 
personalities,  reproached  him  with  the  irregularities  of  \m 
private  life.  Mirabeau  answered,  with  dignified  nlmness, 
*  No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  stormy  youth,  pariiy  l>y 
the  foult  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  own,  I  have  commit tef'l 
many  wrongs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  aflbrdefl 
more  matter  for  bad  report  and  mora  pretexts  for  slander ; 
but  I  dare  attest  to  you  all,  that  as  a  publie  man,  as  a  poli- 
tical writer  or  speaker,  no  one  can  boast  of  greater  couraee, 
independence,  disinterestedness,  or  of  greater  uniformity 
and  consistency  of  principles.  Thirty  volumes  of  writings 
are  there  to  prove  my  assertion.* 

Then  came  the  famous  night  sitting  of  the  4th  of  Augu&t, 
in  which  the  assembly,  on  tne  motions  of  seivaral  membeis 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  abolished  feudal  rights,  game- 
laws,  tithes,  privileges,  and  indemnities,  pensions  not  for 
actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trades,  and  all  the  Mori n- 
cial  franchises,  states,  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  cbariers 
of  peculiar  towns ;  questions  involving  an  entire  political  sys- 
tem were  decided 'in  a  few  hours,  put  to  theTote,uid  pa^^id 
by  general  acclamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirabeau,  Si^>cn 
and  other  leading  members  happened  to  be  absent.  iThe 
following  day  the  first  two  strongly  reprobated  this  hiirriid 
work;  Si^ea  made  a  sneech  against  the  sudden  aboliiion 
of  tithes,  which  he  enaed  by  the  words,  'They  want  to  Im 
free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  iust'  Mirebeau  exclaimed  tu 
Dumont,  'This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Frenchmen; 
they  are  three  months  disputing  about  syllables,  and  in  a 
single  night  they  overturn  the  whole  venerable  edifice  of 
the  moDarch;^.' 

The  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  the  king*« 
veto.  Mirabeau  had  determined  to  support  the  abeoltue 
veto,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  second  or  upper  house,  ho 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  monarehy.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion  excited  much  surprise  and  dissatisfactum 
among  the  deputies.  Sidyes  opposed  the  absolute  veto,  and 
Barnave  and  P6tion  proposea  a  suspensive  or  temporary 
one.  Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeau  did  not  voce  on 
that  occasion ;  and  such  was  the  importance  which  even  his 
antagonisU  attached  to  his  name,  that  Camille  Desmoulini 
and  other  democrats  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  voted  lu 
their  fovour. 

Mirabeau*s  speech  on  the  national  bankruptcy  was  to  hiv 
a» complete  triumph.    In  this  speech  he  supported  the 
minister  Necker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  hostile,  in  bis 
plan  of  a  forced  loan  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  revenue. 
Several  members  had  proposed  modifications,  which  Mira- 
beau thought  would  destroy  the  efiect  ofthe  measure,    lie 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  state  ofthe  public 
credit,  the  foilure  of  the  revenue,  and  represented  a  national 
bankruptcy,  with  all  its  horrors,  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plan.    The  fi>rce  with  which  he  pre- 
sented so  commonplace  a  subjeot  was  mificulous  :    he 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  They  who  heard  that  speech  never 
forgot  it    No  attempt  was  made  to  reply:  the  assembly 
was  subjugated  by  the  power  of  a  superior  mind,  and  the 
project  was  adopted  unanimously.    'From  that  day  Mira- 
beau was  considered  as  having  no  rival  in  the  assembU : 
there  were  indeed  other  orators,  but  he  alone  was  eloquent ; 
and  this  impression  was  stronger,  because  in  his  speech  on 
this  question  he  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources;  for  it  was  an  unexpected  replv,  and  eoulU 
not  therefbra  have  been  prepared.^    (DumonVs  ReeUUc^ 
tiont.)    MoW,  the  celebrated  actor  at  the  Th^tre  Francaif^ 
was  BO  struck  with  the  foroe  of  Mirebeaus  eloquence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  delivery,  that,  approaching  the  ormtcw 
with  visible  emotion,  •  Ah  I  monsieur  le  oomte/  said  be.  ta 
a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  •  what  a  speech !  and  with  what  «n 
aoeent  did  you  deliver  it !    You  have  surely  missed  yoiw 
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Tocttticn.*    Mirabeau  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  this 
singular  compliment. 

After  the  removal  of  the  assembly  to  Paris,  some  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  office. 
Necker  bad  nearly  agreed  to  it,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
consent;  but  Mirabeau's  condition  was,  that  he  should 
remain  member  of  the  assembly,  without  which  he  felt  that 
his  taking  office  would  be  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of  the 
scheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antagonists, 
of  Lameth*s  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  the. 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  parliament,  but  this  appeal  told 
against  himself;  for  the  least  idea  of  imitation  offended  the 
pride  of  the  innovators,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government,  without  preserving  a  single 
element  of  monarchy.  *  We  are  not  English,  and  we  want 
nothing  English,*  was  the  reply  on  such  occasions. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  martial  law 
to  put  down  the  insurrections  which  had  then  become  ex- 
tremely frequent  all  over  France.  The  law  was  passed  on 
the  19th  of  October,  notwithstanding  violent  opposition ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  Mirabeau  s  popularity  was  not  affected 
by  it 

About  November  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpect- 
edly communicated  to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  king 
away  from  Paris.  After  placing  him  in  Metz  or  some  other 
strong  fortress,  amidst  faithful  troops,  he  was  to  appeal  to 
the  people  by  nroclamation,  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and 
order  an  immediate  election  of  fresh  deputies.  Mirabeau 
was  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear, 
he  expected  to  induce  all  the  moderate  members  to  separate 
from  the  rest  and  follow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented 
thia  plan  as  the  only  thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved 
from  complete  disorganisation.  Dumont  strongly  remon- 
strated against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau  acknowledged  to 
him  that  it  had  originated  with  the  court  party,  and  that  he 
had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to 
direct  it  in  favour  of  liberty ;  '  otherwise,'  said  he,  *  it  will 
only  lead  to  new  errors  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. ' 
If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  monarchy  is  lost'  Dumont 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  most  probably  be  made 
use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  discarded  as  a  victim.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau  told  him  that  the  plan  was 
given  up,  and  the  affair  remained  a  secret 

During  the  year  1 790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the 
first  rank  as  a  leader  of  the  National  Assembly.    He  sup- 
ported the  law  for  the  sale  of  church  property  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  but  with  some  restrictions  in 
favour  of  the  actual  possessors,  which  restrictions  were 
however  disregarded.     He  also  supported  the  issue  of  as- 
signats  or  bonds  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited 
their  issue  to  a  fixed  amount     He  also  proposed,  at  Du- 
mont*8  suggestion,  a  plan  of  gradual  elections,  by  which  a 
citizen  should  have  to  exercise  certain  civil  functions  for  a 
stated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  deputy  to 
the  legislature.     This  motion  was  at  first  received  with 
favour  by  most  members  both  of  the  right  and  left  sections 
of  the  assembly,  but  Lameth,  Bamave,  and  some  others 
looked  upon  it  as  an  aristocratic  snare ;  they  moved  and 
carried  an  adjournment,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  lost 
In  the  important  discussion  on  the  right  of  peace  and  war, 
he  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  democrats,  that  the 
king  ought  to  be  invested  with  this  prerogative,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  a  logical  and  brilliant  speech.     Bar- 
nave  opposed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by 
the  left  side,  and  bv  the  people  in  the  galleries,  and  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of 
'  ik  la  lanteme '  resounded  against  Mirabeau.     The  debate 
was  adjourned.    The  next  day  a  libel  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  capitals: — 'The  great 
treason  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,*  in  which  he  was  ao 
cused  of  bribery.    The  paper  was  shown  to  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  assembly :  he  glanced  at  it,  and  said, '  I  know  it 
all;  I  shall  leave  the  house  either  triumphant  or  in  pieces.' 
He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the  most  profound  silence : 
'  For  several  days  past,'  said  he, '  the  section  of  tins  assem- 
bly which  wishes  for  the  king's  assent  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  been  represented  as  hostile  to  public  liberty; 
rumours  of  treason  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about; 
popular  vengeance  is  invoked  to  support  the  tyranny  of  partv 
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opinions.  I  also,  whom  a  ffew  days  ago  they  wanted  to  carry 
in  triumph,  I  hear  myself  now  proclaimed  in  the  streets  as  a 
great  conspirator.  I  did  not  require  this  lesson  to  remind  me 
that  there  are  only  a  few  steps  between  the  capitol  and  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  useful  to  his 
country,  who  cares  little  for  the  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is  not 
easily  overcome ;  he  expects  his  reward  from  his  conscience 
and  from  time,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  all.  I  shall 
therefore  resume  the  question  in  debate,  and  explain  the  true 
point  of  contention  with  all  the  clearness  I  am  capable  of.' 
He  then  repeated  the  objections  of  Bamave,  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  and  urged  it  with  redoubled  force.  He 
saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  certainty  of  his  triumph, 
and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an  ordinary 
and  careless  tone,  with  these  words:—*  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that 
M.  Bamave  has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue. 
It  would  now  be  for  me  a  task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to 
follow  my  opponent  throughout  his  accessory  details,  in 
which,  if  he  has  shown  a  certain  talent  he  has  not  exhi- 
bited the  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  affhirs.  He 
has  declaimed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute 
kings  can  do  and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  observed  that 
in  our  constitution  the  monarch  is  no  longer  absolute,  and 
cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has,  above  aU,  completely  ab- 
stained fi'om  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting  from  popular 
movements.'  Mirabeau  left  the  tribune  amidst  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph 
was  again  complete,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measures  proposed  against  emi- 
gration, saying  that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  the 
locomotive  faculties  of  individuals— that  such  restrictions 
could  not  be  carried  into  effSect — that  he,  for  one,  would  not 
obey  them — and  as  the  extreme  left  became  louder  and 
louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  them  imperiously,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'  Silence  aux  trente  voix'  (silence,  you  thirty  votes) ;  and 
the  extreme  left  quailed  before  him,  and  was  silent  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  assembly  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of 
doors ;  he  told  them  that  the  very  people  who  were  applaud- 
ing them  to-day  would  shout  still  louder  were  they  to  see 
them  some  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ;  and  at 
that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to 
confirm  Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  while  crushing  the 
old  aristocracy  with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  de- 
mocratic faction  on  the  other.  Hardly  disguising  his  con- 
tempt fur  the  intellectual  capacity  of  most  of  his  colleagues, 
he  still  kept  them  all  in  awe;  and  while  openly  asserting 
his  independence  of  clubs,  and  factions,'  and  mobs,  he  re- 
tained his  popularity  to  the  last  even  with  the  lowest  popu- 
lace. 

'  Our  little  mother  Mirabeau '  was  the  endearing  nick- 
name which  the  fish  women  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced 
the  galleries  of  the  legislature  with  their  presence,  applied 
to  him. 

Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a 
journal  entitled  at  first,  *  Journal  des  Etats-G6n£raux,'  and 
afterwards  '  Courier  de  Provence,*  which  gave  a  clever  and 
tolerably  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1 790,  when  it  was  for- 
saken by  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothmg  of  its 
former  character  except  the  name. 

In  January,  1791,  Mirabeau  was  named  president  of  the 
National  Assembly.  '  Never  had  this  office  been  so  well 
filled ;  he  displayed  in  it  a  new  kind  of  talent  He  intro- 
duced a  degree  of  order  and  clearness  in  the  proceedings,  of 
the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had  previously  the  least 
conception.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could  render  the 
question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  single  word 
put  down  tumult.  His  re-;ard  for  all  parties^  the  respect  he 
always  paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  answers  to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar — 
answers  which,  whether  prepared  or  extempore,  were  always 
remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance,  and  satisfiictory  even 
while  conveying  a  refusal ;  in  short,  his  activity,  his  impar- 
tiality, and  his  presence  of  mind  increased  his  reputation 
and  added  splendour  to  his  talents,  in  an  office  which  had 
proved  a  quicksand  to  several  of  bis  predecessors.  He  had 
tho  art  of  fixing  the  general  attention  even  when,  being  no 
longer  able  to  speak  from  the  tribune,  he  seemed  to  have 
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ibregone  bii  mo^i  faluable  preroeativa.  His  eQemies,  who 
were  jealous  qf  bis  eloqHence,  and  bad  voted  him  Dresideat 
in  order  thereby  to  cast  hm  ioto  the  shfde  and  reduce  him 
to  silence,  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  s%w  him 
add  another  wreath  to  the  chaplei  of  his  glory. 

'  He  was  iar  irom  epjoyinggood  health  at  this  time.  "  If 
I  believed  in  slow  poisons,"  he  said  to  vae,  **  I  should  think 
myself  poisoned ;  for  I  &e\  that  I  am  dyinj;  by  inches — that 
I  am  being  consumed  in  a  slow  fire."  jT  observed  to  hini, 
that  his  mode  of  life  would  loog  ago  have  destroyed  any 
man  less  robust  than  himself,  not  a  moment  of  rest,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  continual 
conversations  and  altercations;  citations  of  mind  and  ex- 
citement of  every  kind ;  too  high  living,  f^%  least  as  regards 
food — for  he  was  very  moderate  in  drink.  "  You  must,"  I 
said,  '*be  a  salamander,  to  live  in  the  fire  which  is  con- 
suming you,"  Like  all  public  and  ambitious  men,  in  their 
moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue,  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irritation  of  his 
system  at  this  time  produced  violent  attacks  of  opb(halipia; 
and  I  have  seen  him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sometimes  apply  leeches  fot  his  eyes  in  the 
interval  during  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  and  attend  the  Assembly  with  his 
neck  covered  with  linen  to  staunch  the  blood. 

'  When  we  parted  for  the  last  time  (Dumont  was  going 
to  Greneva  for  six  months),  he  embraced  me  with  an  emo- 
tion which  I  had  never  before  seen  him  evince.  "I  shall 
die  at  the  stake,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  *'  and  we  shall 
never  perhaps  meet  again.  When  I  am  gone,  my  value 
will  be  appreciated.  Misfortunes  to  which  I  have  put  a 
stop  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every 
direction ;  but  that  base  faction,  which  I  now  overawe  (the 
Jacobins),  will  again  be  let  loose  upon  the  country.  I  have 
none  but  direful  anticipations.  Ah  I  my  friend,  how  right 
were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried  to  prevent  the 
Commons  from  being  declared  a  National  Assembly.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Since  they  have  carried  that 
point,  they  nave  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  confidence.  They  wanted  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  him ;  but  soon  neither  they  nor  be  will 
govern ;  a  vile  faction  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it 
by  the  most  atrocious  crimes.**  Three  months  after  this 
conversation  Mirabeau  was  no  more.'  (Dumont^s  Recollec- 
tions  qf  Mirabeau.) 

Mirabeau  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  of  a  short  but  vio- 
lent disease,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  continual 
excitement.    During  his  illness  he  suffered  much,  but  en- 
dured his  pain  with  sufiicient  calmness  and  resignation. 
He  repeated  to  Talleyrand,  who  attended  him,  the  same 
gloomy  prognostications  on  the  result  of  the  actual  struggle 
in  France  which  he  had  before  expressed  to  Dumont,  and 
his  determination,  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  of  support- 
ing the  king's  constitutional  authority  against  the  attacks 
pf  the  anarchists.    '  I  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,'  said  he 
once,  *  the  last  shreds  of  the  monarchy.*    He  had  been  for 
some  months  in  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  had 
proposed  a  plan  for  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  the  force 
and  will  of  the  nation  itself,  by  getting  up  addresses  from 
the  departments,  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  armies 
or  destroying  the  people  s  hope  of  freedom ;  for  a  new  as- 
sembly was  to  be  convoked  forthwith,  which  would  have 
revised  the  constitution.     Mirabeau  never  intended  to  re- 
store absolute  power :  he  knew  too  well  that  he  would  have 
destroyed  himself  by  such  a  measure  ;  but  all  his  ambition 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  centred  in  the  idea 
of  becoming  prime  minister  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France,  and  he  thought,  that  once  in  that  office,  he 
should  eclipse  every  minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
that  he  would  attract  within  the  sphere  of  his  patronage  all 
men  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  thus  form  a  hiuo  of 
talents  whose  brightness  should  dazzle  Europe.    (Dumont ; 
Bou ilia's  Memoir i.)     Cabanis,  then    a  young  physician, 
published  an  account  of  Mirabeau's  illness  and  a  copy  of 
his  wilL    He  died  encumbered  with  debts.     'Much  has 
been  said  of  the  venality  of  Mirabeau,'  says  Dumont, '  as 
if  his  talents  were  actually  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration.    It  may  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  matters,  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  be  dishonest ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  through 
the  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  to  him  a  humili- 
mg  proposal.    At  one  time  he  received  a  pension  from  I 

nsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVULX  and  subsequently, ' 


during  the  last  six  months  of  his  lifb.  one  from  the  king ; 
but  be  considered  himself  as  an  agent  entrusted  with  thvir 
i^iTairs,  and  he  aoeepted  those  pensions,  not  to  be  govtfmvd 
by,  but  to  govern  and  direct  those  who  granted  them.' 

Mirabeau  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  fluent  though  not 
original  writer.  The  great  characteristic  of  bis  genius 
consisted  in  his  political  sagacity,  his  anticipation  of  events, 
and  his  knowled^B  of  mankind.  No  man  at  the  lime,  at 
least  in  France^  saw  so  far  as  he  did  into  futurity,  and  ha 
forebodings  of  impending  calamities  were  attributed  tu  di»- 
appointed  ambition,  put  while  he  prognosticated  the 
downfalof  the  monarch)r,  he  had  the  most  lively  antiripa- 
(ion  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  country.  In  a  letter  to 
Major  Mauvillon,  of  the  Prussian  service,  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered France  as  able  to  resist  all  Europe ;  and  lus  corre- 
spondence contains  many  singular  passages  which  show  the 
wide  range  of  his  poUtical  views.  At  home  be  detected  by  hi« 
instinctive  penetration  the  feelings  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  often  embarrassed  his  oppo- 
nents hj  revealing  their  secret  motives,  and  laying  open 
that  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  conceal  The  seventy 
of  his  judgments  has  been  justified  by  succeeding  events; 
and  there  has  not  been  a  man  of  anv  consequence  in  that 
assembly  the  sum  of  whose  conduct  has  not  corresponded 
with  the  opinion  which  Mirabeau  had  formed  of  him.  li  is 
death  gave  courage  to  all  the  fkctious.  Robespierre.  P^- 
thion,  and  others,  who  dwindled  into  insignificance  before 
him,  immediately  became  great  men.  when  no  longer  over- 
awed by  his  presence.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  public  cala- 
mity by  the  nation  in  general ;  a  public  examination  was 
made  on  his  body  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  uo 

f  round  for  the  suspicion  of  poison :  his  funeral  was  con* 
ucted  with  great  pomp;  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  the 
deputies,  the  ministers^  all  the  public  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons,  forming  a  procession  of  morv 
than  two  miles  in  length,  followed  his  remains  to  the  Pan- 
theon, where  thev  were  deposited  among  the  illustrious  dead. 

Little  more  than  two  years  after,  in  November,  1793, 
the  body  of  Mirabeau  was  aisinterred  by  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  that  of  an  aristocrat;  and  the  ferocious  and 
insane  Marat  succeeded  to  his  honours.  So  short  ia  the 
period  of  popularity  in  revolutions. 

Mirabeau  left  a  natural  son,  whom  he  adopted  before  his 
death,  and  who  has  published  memoirs  of  his  fkther.  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1835.  Besides  the  numerous  works 
and  pamphlets  of  Mirabeau  which  were  printed  in  his  life- 
timoj  several  collections  have  been  published  since  bis 
death :— '  Collection  complette  des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  1 
rAssembl6e  Nationale,*  Paris,  1791 ;  *(Euvres  Oratoiies  et 
Choisies  de  Mirabeau,'  6  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  was  tall,  thick-set,  and  naturally  robust,  but 
very  plain  in  his  features ;  and  yet,  when  he  chose,  lus 
manner  was  extremely  fascinating.  His  large  head  «ai 
shaded  by  a  vast  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  he  took  great 
pains  to  cultivate ;  and  he  used  to  say,  when  his  antagoni&t* 
were  troublesome,  that  he  would  shake  his  locks  at  them, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a  threatening  look,  which,  add«d 
to  his  deep  powerful  voice,  had  the  effect  of  completely 
silencing  them. 

As  the  history  of  Mirabeau*s  political  life  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  States-General,  and  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  grew  out  of  them,  and  which  eflbcted  the 
French  revolution,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  that  assembly. 

The  States  General  were  an  old  institution  of  theFh?nch 
naonarchy.  They  were  at  first  composed  of  the  depntiea  of 
the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  were  con- 
voked by  the  king  to  consult  with  him  in  important  case*. 
and  also  to  furnish  the  monarch  with  money  by  grmnu 
styled  ♦  free  gifta.'  It  was  a  feudal  institution,  like  the  early 
Spanish  Cortes  and  English  parliaments.  AAcrvards^ 
deputies  of  the  chartered  towns  wer«  admitted  into  thn 
assembly,  and  these  were  called  the  Third  Estate.  It  would 
appear  that  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  states-general  under  Philip  le  Bel  in  1303, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  that  monarch  ami 
pope  Bonifece  VIII.,  about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
introduction  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  mto  the  paritameot 
of  England. 

There  were  in  France  provincial  states  also,  consisting  of 
the  three  orders,  in  Provence,  Britanny,  Burgundy,  and  the 
other  great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  which  provinces  wvro  acowd- 
ingly  distinguished,  by  the  appellation  of  «Paya  d*Buta»* 
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fjPOBH  the  odier  profifeoet  ditf««Ogr  Witeet  t6  th«  ctowb^ 
whiob  w«ra  called  '  Fmp  d'Elaclioii;    In  the  Psjrs  d'ICtiito 
the  ttatet  of  e»ck  pfformea  wmt  asked  by  Um  king  ht  a 
certaixi  aubaidy,  ton  wkieh  tker  Toled  the  auvply,  and  repn- 
lated  the  aaaeeaaent  of  it»  the  nobility  and  cteii^  paying 
aecording  to  the  Talue  of  the  lands  which  they  heh£  and  this 
was  called  the  zeal  taille;  the  merehanls,  artificers,  and 
tradespeople  were  asaesaed  aeeerding  to  their  wealth  and 
station,  whioh  was  calkd  the  peraonal  taille;  but  day- 
labouieia  ai|d  other  poor  persons  were  not  liable  to  the  per- 
sonal taille.  •  The  Pays  d^Eleetion  were  taxed  at  will  by  the 
king;  and  the  tax  called  personal  taille  was  asaessed  upon 
all  the  inhabitanta  by  the '  elua,*  or  notablea.  of  the  respeetiTe 
communea.  In  this  aa  well  aa  hi  other  reapecta  the  countries 
which  had  states  had  a  decided  adTantage  over  the  rest   It 
was  also  a  principle  or  tradition  of  the  nenarcby  at  large 
that  no  permaneni  tax  could  be  IcTied   or  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  states- 
general  of  all  France.    There  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed 
period  for  the  convocation  of  the  statee-general:  it  de- 

gmdfid  on  the  humour  and  necessities  of  the  reigning  king, 
ut  when  they  aset,  they  were  eoosidefed  as  rapresentinff 
the  nation,  and  aa  being  abcre  all  courta  of  justice  and 
other  authorities,  and  equal  to  the  king  himself.  On  the 
king's  letters  of  convocation  being  issued,  the  deputies  for 
each  order  were  elected  by  the  bailliages,  or  districts,  from 
each  of  the  three  orders.  When  assembled,  each  order  hod 
its  separate  chamber  or  hall  for  deliberating,  and  the  ma^ 
joritv  of  the  votea  constituted  the  vote  of  the  order.  The 
whole  assembly  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
votes,  and  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  in  questions  on  which 
both  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  the  same  interest,  the  vote 
of  the  third  estate  was  of  no  avail.  But  there  were  ether 
cases  in  which  the  other  two  orders  might  differ,  and  the 
vote  of  the  third  estate  would  prove  decisive.  When  the 
king  came  to  communicate  anytning  to  the  states,  the  three 
orders  assembled  in  one  common  nail  This  was  called  a 
royal  sitting,  and  after  the  king's  departure  each  order 
repaired  to  its  separate  halL  It  is  recorded  however  that  on 
several  occasions,  and  particularly  at  Orleans,  in  1569,  they 
agreed  to  deliberate  together  as  one  assembly,  and  chose 
one  president  for  the  whole. 

The  last  states-general  assembled  in  France  previous  to 
1789  were  convoked  under  Louis  Xlil^  then  just  of  age» 
in  1614.  They  asked  for  the  abolition  of  certain  taxes  and 
duties,  which  the  minister  promised,  but  did  not  keep  his 
word.  The  following  ministers,  Richelieu  and  Maiarin, 
and  Louis  XIV.  after  them,  were  little  disposed  in  fovour 
of  national  representation  of  any  sort,  and  the  states- 
general  became  almost  forgotten.  The  disorder  of  the 
finances  and  the  refusal  of  tne  privileged  orders  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  exchequer,  added  to  the  remomtrancM 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  advice  of  the  minister 
Necker»  decided  Louis  XVI.  to  assemble  once  more  the 
states-general :  but  the  difficulty  Was  to  determine  the  mode 
of  election,  about  whidi  there  was  nothing  certain  Of  uni- 
form in  the  records  of  former  iUtea-genera] ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  deputies,  aa  weU  as  the  respective  number  for  each 
deputation  or  province^  having  varied  greatly.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  wem  also  difierently  sUted.  In  1356 
the  states  consisted  of  800  deputies,  in  1576  of  326,  in  1588 
of  506.  and  in  16U  of  454.  Dauphiny  in  1576  returned  16 
deputies,  and  in  1614  only  11 ;  Languedoc  sent  14  at  the 
former  period,  and  89  at  the  latter;  Guyenne  27,  and  after- 
wards 58.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deputies 
among  the  three  orders,  the  letters  of  convocation  men- 
tioned a  deputy  from  each  order  at  least  for  each  bailliage, 
but  the  baillis  generally  sent  more^  especially  from  the  third 
estate,  probablv  because  they  more  easily  found  in  this  estate 
men  who  would  take  the  trouble.  In  1614  the  states-gene- 
ral consisted  of  104  deputations,  out  of  which  34  only  con- 
sisted of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  each  order,  24 
bad  as  many  deputies  of  the  third  estate  as  far  the  other 
two  orders,  and  in  others  the  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  commons  was  either  greater  or  smaller.  The  total 
number  of  deputies  were  140  for  the  clergy,  132  for  the 
nobility,  and  192  for  the  third  estate.  In  1789  the  question 
arose  as  to  giving  to  the  third  estate  in  all  the  bailliages  a 
number  of  deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  in  order 
that  if  the  states  agreed  to  deliberate  in  common,  as  they 
had  occasionally  done  before,  and  vote  by  heads,  the  third 
estate  might  have  a  feir  chance.  This,  which  was  styled  the 
dottbio  representation  of  the  third  estate^  was  granted  by 


hnm  XVL  hi  his  kHers  el  convoeathm,  whieh  dosHMd 
that  the  states  afaould  consist  ef  at  least  1000  deputies^  of 
whom  each  bailbage  should  return  a  fraction  in  proportion 
to  its  population  and  thetaxea  which  it  paid  to  tiie  treasory. 
But  the  important  question  remained,  whether  the  tiatm 
orders  should  deliberate  in  common  and  vote  by  beads, 
forming,  in  short,  one  house:  the  ComiaeiiB  desired  it,  but 
the  otbBr  two  orders  refused.  This  question  the  kmg  or 
his  ministers  did  not  decide,  and  that  was  tiw  rock  on  which 
the  monarchy  was  shipwrecked. 

When  at  last  the  Commons  obliged  the  other  two  otders 
to  join  them  in  one  NationsJ  Assembly,  the  members  of  th^ 
whole  body  consisted  as  follows  :^^8  archbishops  and 
bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  208  parochial  incumbents; 
1  prince  of  the  blood,  28  magistrates  c^the  superior  courta, 
and  241  gentilshommes  or  nobles;  in  all,  291  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  270  of  the  nobility :  the  third  estate  was 
represented  by  80  iaferior  magistrates,  272  lawyers,  16 

Shysieians,  3  clergymen,  11  of  the  nobihty,  who,  like 
lirabeon,  had  been  returned  by  the  Commons,  and  176 
merohants,  landholders,  and  formers;  in  all,  557  members 
of  the  third  estate.  In  the  course  of  the  stitoion  however 
several  members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  emigrated. 

The  National  Assembly  continued  its  labours  for  several 
months  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Having  completed 
the  new  constitution  which  it  undertook  to  make  for  France, 
it  presented  it  to  the  king  for  his  sanction  in  September, 
1791.  The  king  accepted  the  constitution,  and  the  aSBcnh* 
bly  dissolved  itself  qui  the  30th  of  the  seme  month.  The 
French  generally  designate  the  first  national  assembly  as 
'  rassemblfe  constituante,*  from  its  having  ft«med  the  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom.  That  constitution  lasted  about 
twelve  months,  after  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

MIRAGLSS.  A  man  may  acquire  his  knowledge  of  any 
event  in  either  of  two  ways ;  by  his  own  observation,  or  by 
information  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  an  event  #hich 
a  man  obtains  from  his  own  observation  is  gef|erall^»  to  him, 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  the  surest  gronnd  of 
belief)  but  not  therefore  the  surest  ground  of  a  true  opinion. 
The  knowledge  of  an  event  which  a  man  derives  \sj  infof- 
nation  ftom  others  is  not,  to  him,  so  high  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence as  that  which  he  obtains  flrom  his  own  obsetvation ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  not  so  sure  a 
ground  of  a  true  opinion.  All  the  knowledge  Which  a  mail 
derives  ftom  his  own  observation  may  be  called  experience: 
all  that  he  derives  ttom  the  observation  of  ethers  may,  for  the 
sake  of  distiflctioni  be  called  evidence;  it  i»  the  experience 
of  others  coramnnieated  to  him,  either  orally  or  by  writing. 

Every  event  whioh  has  taken  place,  of  is  said  to  have 
taken  plaeci  may  be  the  subject  of  evidence.  A  man  who 
has  witnessed  an  event  himself  entertains  no  doubt  of  its 
reality,  unless  he  has  some  suspicion  that  a  fraud  was  prac- 
tised, or  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  event  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  was  not  such  an  event  as  it  apjicared  to  him 
to  be.  An  eyc-witncM  therefore  of  an  event  has  nothing  to 
guard  against,  so  for  as  coneems  his  own  conviction,  but 
deception  by  others,  or  mistake  or  misapprehension  on  his 
own  part  When  a  than  derives  his  knowledge  of  an  event 
ftom  the  information  of  others,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  error  which  may  exist  where  he  is  an  eye-witness, 
the  further  caus6  of  error  which  may  arise  ftrom  the  wit« 
ness  whose  evidence  he  receives  being  interested  in  deceiv- 
ing himj  or  being,  from  whatever  cansCi  disposed  to  deceive 
him.  There  Is  no  suppoasble  event  which  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  evidence:  and  when  all  reason  fir  supposing 
deception,  mistake,  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
to  deceive,  is  removed,  there  ii  no  event  which,  when  wit- 
nessed, does  not  thereby  acquire  some  degree  of  probability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  tha  ascertaining  that  there  is 
neither  deception,  mistake,  nor  intention  to  deceive,  is  gene- 
rally the  main  matter  in  estimating  the  value  of  evidence ; 
but  the  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  any  given 
case  is  a  different  thing  from  determining  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  evidence,  which  is  the  matter  that  we  are  here 
eonsidering. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  any  avent  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  at  once  placed  by  the  mind  either  among 
events  whieh  are  common  or  among  events  whieh  are  un- 
common. In  the  former  case,  before  any  evidence  is  ftirnisbed 
as  to  the  hot,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  it  is 
true;  and  even  the  soundest  judge  of  human  events, 
though  he  will  believe  no  alleged  event  without  sufficient 
evidanoe,  readily  acquiesces  in  the  probability  of  an  alleged 
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event  of  a  common  kind  being  a  true  event  In  the  case 
of  an  uncommon  event,  the  matter  is  different ;  most  per- 
sons are  indisposed  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  uncom- 
mon event  has  actually  taken  place,  and  many  persons  at 
once  assume  its  impossibility,  or  at  least  assume  that  it  has 
not  taken  place,  out  there  is  no  rational  ground  either  for 
admitting  the  truth  of  a  common  event  without  sufficient 
evidence,  or  for  refusin^i;  assent  to  an  uncommon  event  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence.  An  event  the  most  common  m 
the  course  of  human  life,  an  event  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  which  no  man  will  deny,  requires  as  much  evidence 
in  order  to  be  proved  as  any  event  the  most  uncommon  or 
any  kind  of  thing  or  event  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
before.  In  both  cases,  tbe  testimony  of  one  eye-witness  at 
least  is  required;  and  supposing  the  absence  of  mendacity 
in  the  witness  and  of  all  reason  for  supposing  hita  to  be 
deceived,  the  uncommon  event  is  proved  as  much  as  the 
common  event.  How  much  and  what  will  be  necessary  in 
either  case  to  show  the  absence  of  mendacity  or  of  deception, 
is  a  question  that  concerns  the  estimation  of  the  value  pf 
the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  cannot  be  determined 
generally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  event  alleged  to  have  token  place 
may  either  be  one  of  a  kind  that  is  consistent  with  a  per- 
son's experience,  or  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  it.  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  an  event  of  either  description 
may  be  precisely  the  same  in  degree  and  kind ;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  pereons  of  inteji^rity  unimpeached,  of  judg- 
ment approved,  and  of  observation  and  acuteness  unques- 
tioned. 

In  the  two  cases  supposed,  the  evidence  is  precisely  the 
same:  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All  intention  or  disposition  to 
deceive,  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  is  by  the  supposition 
out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  the  case  is  reduced  to  that 
of  the  receiver  of  the  evidence  being  an  eye-witness,  and  if 
he  believes  the  witnesses  to  have  as  much  penetration  and 
judgment  as  himself,  their  evidence  is  as  good  to  him  as 
his  own  experience  would  have  been ;  and  if  he  thinks  the 
witnesses  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  than  him* 
self,  it  is  better.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  believe  an  event 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  experience,  as  well  as 
one  that  is  consistent  with  it. 

The  true  cause  of  all  the  dispute  about  the  reality  of 
events  called  miraculous  is  this :  the  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  particular  instance,  or  instances,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  question  of  evidence  generallv.  As  a 
matter  of  ovidenc^e,  any  fact  may  be  alleged  as  the  fact  to 
be  proved,  and  the  possibility  of  a  proof  equal  in  value  to 
the  proof  derivable  from  a  man's  own  observation  cannot  be 
denied.  •  But  whether  any  alleged  fact  has  been  proved  or 
no^  is  quite  a  different  question.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
any  supposable  fact  or  event  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  said 
that  any  supposable  fact  or  event  may,  by  possibility,  be 
supported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  arising  from  a  man 
being  an  eye-witness. 

The  assertion  that  any  alleged  event  is  inconsistent  with 
experience,  may  mean  either  the  experience  of  the  objector, 
or  the  evidence  (that  is,  the  experience)  of  others ;  or  it 
may  mean  both.  Taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  asser- 
tion cannot  be  properly  made  of  any  fact  or  event  alleged  to 
have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  supposition,  the  event  is  consis- 
tent with  the  experience  of  the  person  who  bears  evidence 
to  it.  If  a  fact  or  an  event  should  be  told  to  a  person,  of 
which  there  was  no  similar  event  on  record,  it  might  be  said 
that  experience  did  not  show  any  similar  event ;  but  though 
this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  examining  the  evidence 
most  strictly,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  against  evidence  in  sup- 
port oflt  which  is  free  from  all  the  objections  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  it  mav  be  said,  what  does  this  lead  to?  It  leads 
to  this, — to  the  admission  that  any  alleged  fact  or  event  is  a 
possibility;  and  it  leads  to  the  proper  examination  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supnorted.  Suppose  the  event  to  be 
a  shower  of  stones  recorded  in  Livy.  The  investigation  is 
relieved  of  one  difficulty  by  the  fact  of  showers  of  stones 
beine  attested  by  evidence  in  modem  times  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Livy.  A  man  may  therefore  com- 
mence such  inquiry  by  admitting  that  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance recorded  by  Livy  may  have  taken  place;  though, 
if  he  had  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a  kind  of  events 
having  taken  place  before,  he  could  not  commence  his  in* 


quiry  by  makmg  such  admission ;  for  the  admission  that 
such  an  event  might  have  taken  place  could  only  be  made 
when  the  event  was  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and  v^ould 
then  be  useless.  Further ;  prior  to  receiving  any  evidence, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  event  is  one  that  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Whether  a  shower  of  stones,  as  recorded  by 
Livy,  did  fall  or  not,  depends  for  nroof  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  events  reoordea  by  him. 

Now  many  of  the  facts  or  events  which. are  called  mi- 
racles are  of  the  kind  which  may  be  considered  as  unlike  any 
other  events  on  record ;  the  fact,  for  example,  of  Jesus  raitr 
ing  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  which  we  will  suppose,  for  tbe 
present  purpose,  to  be  the  lirst  event  of  the  kind  on  record. 
With  reference  to  an  event  of  this  kind,  Hume  remarks.  *  In 
order  to  increase  the  pr9bability  against  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which  they  afllnn, 
instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miranuJous;  and 
suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  in 
itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case,  there  is 
proof  against  proof,  of  which  tne  strongest  must  prevmiU  but 
still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  antagonist.'  The  opposing  proof  here  referred  to  is 
what  Hume  calls  experience,  a  word  which  he  has  used  in 
his  Essay  in  a  very  loose  sense.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  this  article,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  view 
which  the  writer  takes  of  evidence  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Hume.  If  the  '  testimony,  considered  apart 
and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof,'  the  thing  or  event 
is  proved,  whether  it  be  one  kind  of  thing  or  another ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  logically  contained  in  Hume*s  words.  It  is 
however  clear  that  Hume  did  not  mean  to  say  that  which  bu 
words  do  mean ;  for  he  urges  against  this,  which  would  be 
entire  proof  if  the  thing  were  not  miraculous,  tbe  object lou 
that  it  is  miraculous ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
that  his  Essay  in  effect  contains,  which,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  *  confounds  the  principleof  belief  with  tbe  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.'  (Starkie,  On  Evidenct^ 
i.,  p.  473,  note.)  *  This  is  the  case  in  tbe  fir&t  part  of  H  umc>*s 
'Essay  on  Miracles;'  the  second  part  merely  professes  to 
show  that  no  miraculous  events  have  ever  been  establksbed 
on  so  full  evidence  as  may  amount  to  entire  proof. 

Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  tbe  laws  of 
nature.  The  material  world  and  tbe  world  of  thought  are 
subjected  to  certain  general  laws,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  phenomena  succeed  one  another  in  a  certain 
order,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  extends  backward,  has  beea 
generally  unaltered.  We  say,  generally,  for  deviations  from 
this  order  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  and 
in  various  places.  Now  deviations  from  those  laws  are  sup- 
posed to  present,  and  indeed  do  present,  events  which  stagger 
the  belief  of  many  persons,  and  which  are  regardedbj 
others  as  totally  untrue.  Some  have  gone  so  fkr  as  to  »af 
that  such  events  are  impossible ;  thereby  destroying  the  very 
ground  of  all  evidence,  for  we  can  never  determine  befixv- 
hand  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  offered  to  be 

E roved ;  unless  indeed  the  thing  asserted  and  proposed  tu 
e  proved  should  be  a  general  proposition,  and  a  man  should 
be  able  by  his  own  experience  to  contradict  it  in  one  or 
more  particular  instances :  in  such  case,  a  man  might  be- 
forehand deny  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved.  This  is  \l\ 
fkct  Tillotson's  argument  against  the  real  presence,  which 
Hume  '  flattered  himself  was  of  '  a  like  nature'  with  the 
argument  that  he  '  had  discovered.* 

Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  at  least  the  first  part  of 
it,  appears  unobjectionable :  it  is  defhaed  by  him  to  be  *  a 
transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of 
the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent.* 

The  true  notion  of  a  miraculous  event  then  is  an  event 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature,  as  known 
at  the  time  when  the  event  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place, 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  place 
now ;  and  frirther,  it  must  be  sudi  an  event  as  by  the  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  and  cannot  take  place  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  established.  If  it  is  an  event  that 
happens  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  a  law  of  nature,  known 
or  unknown,  it  is  not  a  miracle  as  the  term  is  properly 
understood. 

If  the  raising  of  Laxarus  from  the  dead  was  an  event 
which  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  pre-established  law  or  course 
of  events,  in  which  this  one  event,  to  us  an  apparent  excep- 
tion, was  in  fact  a  necessary  conseouence  of  this  pfe-e9t>- 
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blished  law  or  coune  of  events*  such  event  is  not  a  miracle, 
nor  such  an  event  as  is  generallv  nnderstood  by  the  word 
miracle.  Those  then  who  would  bring  miracles  within 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  mistake  the  question. 
If  the  event  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstances,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
things,  agreeably  to  a  general  law  unknown  to  us,  such  an 
event  is  as  much  an  event  consistent  with  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  event  of  any  man's  death ;  but 
in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  the '  New 
Testament*  presents  to  us.  Whether  however  it  is  the  one 
kind  of  event  or  the  other,  matters  not  as  to  the  evidence 
of  it,  which  is  in  no  way  concerned  about  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  event. 

To  take  then  the  case  of  a  man  being  raised  from  the 
dead ;  can  the  evidence  of  such  a  fact  amount  to  proof?  It 
can  amount  to  proof  as  strong  as  that  which  a  man  would 
derive  from  being  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  event,  and 
having  every  opportunity  of  examining  it.  Whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  tne  proof  is  so  strong  as  this,  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  the  evidence,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  beine  proved, 
which  is  all  that  is  here  insisted  on.  Whether  the  proofs 
when  made  as  strong  as  we  have  supposed,  will  convince  a 
man,  is  no  longer  a  matter  that  in  any  way  belongs  to  the 
general  question  of  evidence.  The  judgment  that  a  man 
will  form  on  the  report  of  others  must  be  left  to  himself.  As 
a  man  must  always  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wiil  trust 
his  own  senses,  so  he  must  also  decide  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve that  which  a  credible  witness  says  that  he  has  seen. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  kind  of  events  called 
miraculous,  which  is  taken  by  Brown,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  Hume's  sceptical  argument,  if 
we  admit  his  definition  of  a  miracle.  Brown  affirms  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a  vblalion  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  new  con- 
sequent fhMU  a  new  antecedent,  the  new  antecedent  being 
the  will  of  the  deity.  *  A  miracle,'  he  says, '  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature.'  '  In  a  miracle  it  is  the  divine 
will  that,  preceding  it  Immediately,  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  which  we  term  miraculous,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  antecedent,  the 
course  of  nature  is  as  little  vk>lated  by  it  as  it  was  violated 
by  the  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew  lightning  from 
the  clouds.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Hume's  de- 
finition of  a  miracle  admits  the  existence  of  the  deity,  that 
which  he  calls  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  parti- 
cular volition  of  the  deity  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
variation  by  the  will  of  the  deity  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  known  to  man  by  his  own  experience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  others.  Hume's  definition  then  of  a  miracle  does 
not  differ  from  Brown's  account  of  the  matter,  except  that 
Brown,  while  he  calls  the  thing  a  miracle,  denies  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  also  includes  among 
miracles  those  events  which,  whether  called  miraeles  or 
not,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  events  which  Hume  and  theo- 
logians in  general  call  by  the  name  of  miracles.  Now  inas- 
much as  a  law  of  nature  cannot,  consistently  with  Hume*s 
definition,  be  anything  except  a  certain  order  in  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  deity  has  permitted  and  permits  to  take 
place,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  he  can  vary 
as  and  when  he  pleases, — in  this  sense,  and  with  reference  to 
the  deity,  no  event  can  be  said  to  be  a  violation  or  trans- 
gression of  a  law  of  nature,  such  terms  being  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  will  of  the  deity.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  as  known  to  man  is  generally  un- 
varied and  regular,  any  interruption  or  transgression  of 
such  sequence  may,  with  reference  to  man,  be  called  a  vio- 
lation or  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency of  language ;  and  by  such  violation  or  transgres- 
sion nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  those  who  can  think 
with  precision,  than  something  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  man,  and  not  something,  as 
electricity  for  instance,  of  which  man,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
proper  experiments  being  instituted,  merely  had  no  know- 
ledge, ancl  which,  upon  further  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  perfectly  consistent  wi^  all  man's  previous  and  all  his 
subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  phenomena.  After 
all,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Brown  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  neither  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  nor  his 
own  account  of '  the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  call  mira- 
culous,' can  vary  the  event  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  remains  the  same  event,  simply  considered  as 
an  event,  and  it  to  be  proved  by  precisely  too  same  evidence. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  both  in 
connection  with  the  general  principles  of  evidence,  and  by 
wa^  of  reply  to  Hume's  Essay.  Though  a  great  deal  of 
it  IS  of  little  value,  it  may  be  worth  referring  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  clear  notions  on  the  subject  of 
evidence. 

(Rutherford,  Discourse  on  Mirades^  8vo.,  1751 ;  CredU- 
bility  qf  Miracles  d^ended,  8vo.,  1751 ;  Adams,  Answer  to 
Hume  on  Miracles,  8vo.,  1754;  Campbell,  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,  in  Answer  to  Hume,  6vo.,  1762 ;  Bishop  Douglas, 
Criterion^  ^c,  8vo.,  4th  ed.,  1832;  Locke's  Posthumous 
Works,  'Discourse  of  Miracles ;'  Bishop  Conybeare,  On  the 
Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  8vo.,  1722 ; 
Chubb,  '  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works;  Lardner's  Credibility;  Middleton,  Free  Enquiry; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Price,  On  the  Nature  qf 
Miracles  ;  Woolston,  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  qf  Our 
Saviour',  ^.,  8vo.,  1 730 ;  Ray,  Christ*s  Miracles  vindicated, 
8vo.,  1731;  Bentham,  Rationale  qf  Judicial  Evidence; 
Brown's  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  qf  Cause  and  Effect.) 

The  above-mentioned  works  will  furnish  references  to 
others. 

MIRAGE.  This  word,  which  is  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  our  language.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  phe- 
nomenon of  unusual  refraction,  for  which  we  have  no  spe- 
cific appellative  unless  it  be  the  sea  term  looming.  As  a 
general  definition,  we  may  say  the  mirage  is  an  optical 
illusion  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  through  con- 
tiguous masses  of  air  of  different  density,  such  refraction 
not  unflrequently  producing  the  same  sensible  effect  as 
direct  reflection. 

The  illusions  of  the  mirage  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  all  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  classes — vertical  reflection,  horizontal 
or  lateral  reflection,  and  suspension. 

In  the  vertical  reflection  tne  mirage  presents  the  appeai> 
ance  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  which  objects  are  reflected,  and 
of  course  reversed  as  they  would  be  in  a  lake.  It  is  this 
kind  which  is  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  so  cruelly  tan- 
talised the  parched  throats  of  the  French  soldiers  during 
the  campai^  of  Napoleon  in  that  country.  The  effect  of 
this  mirage  is  thus  described  by  Monge,  one  of  the  savans 
who  accompanied  the  army.  The  soil  of  lower  Egypt  is  a 
vast  plain  perfectly  horizontal;  its  uniformity  is  interrupted 
only  bv  a  few  eminences  on  which,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  tne  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  villages  are  built  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  countiy  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  all  objects  appearing  in  their  natural 
positions  and  at  their  proper  distances ;  but  after  the  soil 
nas  become  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  prospect 
seems  bounded  by  a  general  inundation.  The  villages 
beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake. 
Under  each  village  its  inverted  image  is  seen  as  it  would  be 
if  roflected  firom  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water.  On  ap- 
proaching however,  the  deceptive  inundation  recedes,  and 
the  reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  in  sight 

This  kind  of  mirage  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt;  it  is  known 
in  Persia  also,  where  it  is  called  Serab  or  ISir-ab  (mira- 
culous water)  ;  and  it  is  seen  by  those  who  cross  the  western 
deserts  of  India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tchitt- 
ram  (picture).  Neither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  inland 
countries  nor  low  plains.  Biot  has  observed  it  over  the 
sandy  beach  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  is  not  unf)«quent  along 
the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  seen  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Maundy  states,  that  he  observed  an  effect  of  the  mirage  at 
the  Shallout  Pass  in  India.  '  A  deep  precipitous  valley 
below  us,'  says  he, '  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  seen  one 
or  two  miserable  villages  in  the  morning,  bora  in  the  even- 
ing a  complete  resemblance  to  a  beautiful  lake.  The 
vapour,  which  played  the  part  of  water,  ascending  nearly 
half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  vale,  and  on  its  bright  surface 
trees  and  rocks  being  distinctly  reflected.' 

In  the  horizontal  or  lateral  reflections  the  mirage  presents 
the  reflected  image  sideways.  Thus,  on  the  17ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  Messrs.  J  urine  and  Sorat  observed  a  lateral 
mirage  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  A  bark,  about  40UU  toises 
distant,  was  seen  approaching  Geneva  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  above  the 
water  an  image  of  the  sails,  which,  in  place  of  following  the 
direction  of  the  bark,  receded  from  it,  and  seeme«l  to  ap- 
proa<^  Geneva  by  the  right  bank  of  the  lake,  the  image 
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lailing  from  Mst  io  wMt,  while  th«  Wk  waa  aailiag  from 
north  to  south.  IhU  lateral  miraffe  id  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Merou»  who  call  it  Si-koii  (castle  of  the  cold 
seaaon) ;  and  by  sueh  as  live  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Chumbul  and  the  Jumna*  where  it  is  termed  DUscuer 
(prognostic). 

Colonel  Todd  mentions  having  witnessed  this  kind  of 
miraoe  at  Jaypoor,  Rottah,  and  Hissar.  He  describes  it  as 
a  high  dark  wall  boonding  the  plain,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
sun's  rays  break  in  upon  it,  presents  various  fantastic  forms 
of  ruinSk  such  as,  we  may  imagine  from  his  description,  ma^ 
be  not  unaptly  figured  by  the  natural  designs  m  what  is 
called  Florentine  marblo.  Its  force  of  refraction  is  such, 
says  the  Colonel,  that  it  presented  to  my  view  the  fort  and 
bastions  of  Agarroa,  distant  thirteen  miles.  The  natives  of 
Hissar  call  it  Hertchendn^a  ha  pouri  (the  city  of  the  raiah 
Hertchend),  a  celebrated  prince  of  the  brazen  age  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Vince,  on  the  6th  August,  1606,  at  7 
P.M.,  saw  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle  brought  over  and  placed 
on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  a  hill  situated  between  the  two 
places  and  he  adds,  the  image  was  so  strong,  that  the  hill 
itself  coald  not  be  seen  through  it.  The  French  coast  is 
sometimes  broueht  almost  in  contact  with  our  own  by  the 
illusion  of  the  latend  mirage.  Thus,  on  the  26th  July, 
1798,  at  Hastings^  at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  Latham  saw  the  French 
coast,  which  is  about  40  or  50  miles  distant,  as  distinctly 
as  through  the  best  glasses.  The  sailors  and  fishermen 
could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
pearance; but  as  the  clifis  gradually  appeared  more  ele- 
vated, they  were  so  convinced,  that  they  pointed  out  and 
named  to  Mr.  Latham  the  different  places  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit,  such  as  the  bay,  the  windmill  at 
Boulogne,  St.  Yalery  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Picardy.  AH  these  places  appeared  to  them  as  though 
they  were  sailing  at  a  small  distance  into  the  harbour. 
From  the  eastern  clilf  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once  Dunge- 
ness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the  French  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  St.  Valery  and,  as  some  of  the 
fishermen  affirmed*  as  far  as  Dieppe.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely hot*  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  objects  at  some 
distance  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

In  particular  situations  both  the  vertical  and  lateral  mi- 
rage may  be  observed  together.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
adder  has  described  some  phenomena  of  both  vertical  and 
lateral  mirage,  as  seen  at  King  6eorge*s  Bastion,  Leith. 
which  are  very  instructive.  Tne  extensive  bulwark,  of 
which  this  bastion  forms  the  central  part,  is  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  sandstone,  and  from  this  to  the  eastern  end 
the  phenomena  are  beat  seen.  To  the  east  of  the  tower  the 
bulwark  is  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  distance  of  500 
feet  It  is  eight  feet  high  towards  the  land,  with  a  foot- 
way about  two  feet  broad  and  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  paraoet  is  three  feet  wide  at  top,  and  is  slightly  inclined 
towards  the  sea. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  top  of  the  parapet 
resembles  a  mirror,  or  rather  a  sheet  of  ice ;  and  if  in  this 
state  another  person  stands  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  his  image  will  appear 
opposite  to  him,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  persons  talking 
to  or  saluting  each  other.  If  again,  when  standing  on  the 
footrway  ana  looking  in  a  direction  from  the  tower,  another 
person  crosses  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bulwark, 
passing  through  the  water-gate  either  to  or  from  the  sea, 
there  is  produced  the  appearance  of  two  persons  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
lateral  mirage :  first  one  is  seen  moving  past,  and  then  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  some  interval  between 
them.  In  looking  over  the  parapet,  distant  objects  are  seen 
variously  modified,  the  mountains  in  Fife  being  converted 
into  immense  bridges ;  and  on  going  to  the  eastward  extre- 
mity of  the  bulwark  and  directing  the  eye  towards  the 
tower,  the  latter  appears  curiously  modified,  part  of  it  being, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  and  brought  down,  so  as  to  form  another 
small  and  elegant  tower  in  the  form  of  certain  sepulchral 
monuments.  At  other  times  it  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  an  antient  altar,  the  fire  of  which  seems  to  bum  with 
great  intensity. 

The  phenomenon  called  suspension,  which  is  the  third 

kind  of  mirage,  and  is  that  to  which  the  term  looming  is 

most  strictly  applied,  is  the  picturing  of  an  object  immedi- 

^ely  over  it  in  the  air,  frequently  without  reversion  of  the 

lage.    Somptimw  the  objects  are  merely  raised  above  the 


height  at  whieh,  under  ordinaiy  cir«mmtta]ioei»  they  would 
appear«  Thus  Sir  R*  K.  Porter  mentions  a  phenomenon  uf 
suspension  or  looming  in  the  plains  near  Bagnidi  '  A  little 
before  morning,*  says  he* '  I  observed  an  elevatied  stream  of 
water,  which,  from  its  situation*  must  be  the  Tigris.  Its 
surface  was  brilliantly  illuminaied  by  the  noon«  but  the 
longer  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  this  noble  river  of  many  in- 
terests, the  moie  my  surprise  became  excited  at  the  extra- 
ordinary  height  of  its  waters  above  the  level  of  the  desert, 
till  at  length  I  began  to  suspect  that  some  optical  illusiou 
from  refraction  was  assisting  the  apparent  elevation  of  tbv 
stream ;  but  I  had  not  conceived  the  extent  of  the  decep- 
tion, for  M  the  dawn  advanced  the  phantom  river  total  ly 
sunk  from  my  sight'  The  phenomenon  of  the  looming  is 
most  generally  observed  at  sea  or  near  the  shore.  At 
Heggio  the  celebrated  t^ata  Morgana  ia  visible,  which  for 
many  centuries  astonished  the  vulgar  and  nerplesed  philo- 
sophers. A  spectator  on  an  eminence  in  tae  cctf,  with  his 
back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  seat  ftnd  when  the  sun 
shines  from  that  point  whence  its  incident  raya  form  au 
angle  of  about  46°  on  the  sea,  sees  upon  the  water  number- 
less series  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  defined,  reguUr 
oolumns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces  with  haloonies  and 
windows,  villages  and  trees,  plains  with  herds  and  Hocks, 
armies  of  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  all  pasting  rapidly 
in  succession  on  the  surfaee  of  the  sea.  These  same  objects 
are,  in  particular  states  of  tne  atmosphere,  seen  In  the  air, 
though  less  vividly;  and  when  the  air  is  hasy  and  dewi, 
they  are  seen  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with  all  the  pris- 
matic tints*  The  image  raised  by  suspension  is  sometimes 
reversed :  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  perhaps 
that  mentioned  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  in  1822,  recog- 
nised his  father's  ship,  the  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  lo 
the  air,  although  the  ship  itself  was  bek>w  the  horizon,  and 
thirty  miles  off. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  phenomenon  o/the  verti- 
cal mirage  is  combmed  with  that  of  suspension,  so  as  to 
show  in  the  air  both  a  direct  and  an  inverted  image  of  the 
obiect,  the  latter  being  undermost. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  and  their  various  modifications 
depend  on  the  different  density  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air,  and  as  this  difference  of  density  may  be  occasioned  botii 
by  heal  and  moisture,  and  as  heat  m^  bo  reverberated 
from  the  mountain's  side  as  well  as  from  the  borixontal 
sur^ce  of  the  plains,  from  the  sea  as  from  the  land;  and 
further,  as  contiguous  columns  of  air,  as  well  aa  horisontal 
strata,  may  be  of  different  densities,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  very  different  sitnatioas.  as 
also  why  it  presents  such  varied  appearances.  It  will  also 
be  evident  that  any  cause  which  re-establishes  the  equili- 
brium of  density  in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  must 
cause  the  illusions  of  the  mirage  to  vanish. 

Supposing  the  nature  of  refraction  to  be  understood,  th« 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  difference  of  density  in  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  air  occasions  the  mirage  heromps  vcr; 
simple. 


Let  A  represent  an  object  on  tf  hfll ;  abed,B,  strattmi  of 
air  heated  by  the  reverberation  from  the  soil  beneaUi,  so  as 
to  have  a  less  density  than  that  of  the  air  above.  Now  if  an 
observer's  eye  be  at  £,  he  will  see  the  object  by  direct  rhwn 
in  its  proper  place,  and  also  a  reversed  image  of  (be  same 
just  below  it  at  B,  because  the  rays  comtne  from  it  o(ilk|0^1y 
towards  the  ground  are  refracted  firom  their  direct  oour^e 
on  entering  the  less  dense  inferior  stratum  of  air,  and« 
taking  at  first  a  direction  inclining  to  the  horisoafsl  ar^ 
afterwards  bent  up  so  as  to  meet  tne  eye  of  the  obseirer  at 
E  who  thus  sees  the  indirect  image  in  the  direction  B^  or 
exactly  as  it  would  appear  if  reflected;  and  moreover  ss 
the  rays  from  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  the  object  are  refracted  in  the  same  manner,  the 
sky  is  reversed  as  well  as  the  object,  and  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sheet  of  water. 

If  the  lower  stratum  of  air  bo  denser  than  fho  strata 
above,  and  the  object  be  sycn  by  direct  vision  through  tin 
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denser  8tratum«  tLen  ^e  curve  or  trajectory,  instead  of 
leing  COD  vex  towarda  the  earth,  will  be  concave,  and  the 
reversed  image  will  he  seen  as  If  suspeiidod  in  the  air 
above. 

Double  images,  and  such  are  not  unfrequent,  are  ex- 
plained in  this  way.    Let  S  P  be  a  ship  in  the  honson,  seen 


at  E  by  means  of  rays  8  S,  PE,  passing  in  straight  lines 
through  a  tract  of  air  of  uniform  density  lying  between  the 
ship  and  the  eye.  If  tlie  air  is  more  rare  at  c  than  at  a, 
winch  it  may  De  fVom  the  coldness  of  the  sea  below  cl%  its 
refractive  power  will  be  less  at  e  than  at  a.  In  this  case, 
rnysS(/»  Pr,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  never 
could  have  reached  the  eye  at  E,  will  be  bent  into  curve 
lines  P c,  %d\  and  if  the  variation  of  density  is  such  that 
the  uppermost  of  these  rays  8<f  crosses  the  other  at  any 
TH)int  a*,  then  Sd  will  be  undermost,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
E  as  if  it  came  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object.  If  Ef:^ 
R  9,  are  tangents  to  these  curves  or  rays,  at  the  point  where 
they  enter  the  eye,  the  part  8  of  the  ship  will  be  seen  in 
the  direction  E«,  and  the  part  P  in  the  direction  £p;  that 
is,  the  image  8  P  will  be  inverted.  In  like  manner  other 
rays  S  n,  P  m,  may  be  bent  into  curves  8  n  E,  FmB,  which 
do  not  cross  one  another,  so  that  the  tangent  Etf'to  the 
curve  or  ray  8  n  will  still  be  uppermost,  andlhe  tangent  Ep' 
undermost.  Henoe  the  observer  at  E  will  see  an  erect  image 
of  the  ship  at  t^j^  above  the  inverted  image  «p.  It  is  ouite 
clear  that  the  state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  exnibit 
only  one  of  these  images,  and  thus  these  appearances  may 
be  all  peen  when  the  real  ship  is  beneath  the  horizon.  It  is 
also  evident,  that  if  these  difl^rent  densities  affect  vertical 
columns  of  air  instead  of  horiaontal  strata,  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  produced  laterally. 

All  the  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  the  enchanted 
isiemd.  Cape  Fly-awaift  X\x6  flying  DutcMmm,  8tc.,  are  ellects 
and  modilleattona  of  the  mfrage. 

These  unusual  reftaetiona  were  known  to  the  antients,  and 
are  well  described  by  them,  though  they  seem  not  to  hare 
understood  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena.  Quintius 
Curtius  (vii.  5),  speaking  of  the  desert  of  8ogdiAna,  says, 
'  for  tlie  space  of  400  stades  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water ; 
the  violenee  of  the  sun's  rayt  in  summer  kindles  such  an 
intense  heat  in  the  sand,  that  everything  is  burnt  up;  there 
also  arises  such  a  quantity  of  exhalations  from  the  over- 
heated earth,  that  day-light  disappears  and  the  plains  offer 
the  apBeeranee  of  a  deep  and  extensive  sea." 

MIRANDA.  Seventeen  places  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Mifiano's  *  Diccio.  Geograf.  de  la  Peninsula.'  The 
following  are  worth  notieei-^ 

In  Portugal: — Miranda  doOrvo,  4)  leagiies  south-east 
from  Cotmbra,  is  situated  on  the  Due^a,  over  whieh  there  are 
two  bridges.  It  eontaana  3001  inhabitants,  or  6298,  if  we  in- 
clude two  parishes  that  an  without  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Miranda  de  Douro  (perhaps  the  Roman  Contta  or 
Sepontia  P^r&mica)  Is  the  eapitat  of  a  dlctrict  of  the  same 
name  in  the  north-eaat  part  of  Tras-oa-Montes,  a  province 
composed  of  three  other  similar  divisions,  the  oomareas  of 
Braganaa,  Toire  de  Moneorvo,  and  Villa  Real.  It  is  divided 
fk»m  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca  by 
the  Douro,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river  this  city  stands. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso 
I.  in  1136.  Thejiopulatien  of  the  city  is  7000,  and  of  the 
comarca  31,700.   It  is  in  41*  28'  N.  lat  and  e"*  10'  W.  long. 

In  Spam  :^Miranda  de  Arga,  situated  on  the  left  bans 
cf  the  river  Area,  H  leagues  south  of  Pamplona,  and  2^  west 
olOlilo  and  or  Tafidla.    The  popidaiion  is  1043.    At  this 


place  (not  at  M!tanda  de  Ebro)  was  bom  Qancho  Oftrransa| 
the  master  of  GKnes  de  Seoul veda,  and  the  author  of  a  well 
known  Latin  discourse  delivered  before  Leo  X.,  printed 
at  AlcaU,  in  1523.  It  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Bartho- 
lomew Carranza  (a  nephew,  not  a  brother,  of  the  former), 
one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  council  of  TVent.  The  second 
dignity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Spanish  primacy, 
together  with  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues,  which  were 
duly  esteemed  bv  Charles  V.  and  the  pope,  could  not  save 
t^is  ornament  or  the  church  from  the  Inquisition,  which, 
after  keeping  him  prisoner  in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  wrung 
an  abjuration  fi'om  this  old  man  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
and  confined  him  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  his  order. 
La  Minerva,  where  he  soon  died. 

Miranda  de  Ebro  (Miroeca,  Miranda  Iherica,  Deobriga)  is 
intersected  by  the  Ebro,  the  two  principal  parishes  being  on 
the  right  and  a  third  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  1 4  leagues  south 
of  Bilboa,  and  64  north  of  Madrid.  This  town  is  beautifully 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  chief  north  road  of  Spain, 
and  within  the  frontier  of  Old  Castile.  Travellers  who  come 
from  the  free  Basque  Provinces  are  examined  here,  and 
their  goods  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.  Here  also 
begins  the  fine  road  which  extends  to  Guipuzcoa,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Alava.  This 
town  has  a  strong  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  river,  and  a 
fine  square,  with  fountains.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  picturesque  and  fertile.  It  abounds  in  secondary  lime- 
stone. The  population  is  2390.  It  is  not  this,  but  another 
Miranda  de  Duero  (Douro,  in  Portuguese),  3  leasnics  from 
Soria,  which  gave  birth  to  the  cardinal  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Mendoza  y  Zuiiiga,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  ambassador  to 
England  and  Naples,  and  the  biograpner  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sancho  Carranza.  There  is  also  a  Miranda  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  one  league 
and  a  half  north-east  of  Isernia. 

MIRANDA,  SA  DE,  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture, was  bom  at  Coimbra  about  the  year  1495.  He  was  of 
a  noble  f%imily»  and  being  intended  by  his  fhther  fbr  the 
legal  profession,  was  educated  accordingly,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Having 
however  no  inclination  for  such  studies,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  nsited  Spain 
and  Italy,  chieflv  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  languages 
and  literature  of  those  countries.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  court,  where  he  was  re- 
garded with  much  esteem,  but  was  afterwards  oblieed  to 
retire  to  his  country  seat  of  Tapada,  near  Ponte  de  L.ima, 
in  the  province  of  £ntre  Douro  y  Minho,  in  consequence  of 
some  unpleasant  affair  in  which  he  involved  himself.  In 
this  seclusion,  so  well  suited  to  his  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  rural  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  literary  studies  and  occupations,  and  to  music, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond.  It  was 
also  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  the  companion  of  his  re- 
tirement a  wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  although 
she  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  beautlfhl  when  he  mar- 
ried her.  In  1 553  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  Africa,  and  whose  death  he  has  bewailed 
in  au  elegiac  composition  of  a  strong  devotional  cast.  His 
own  deatn  happened  in  1558,  and  was  an  event  that  excited 
general  regnet.  Sa  de  Miranda  has  been  styled  the  poet  nt 
reason  and  virtue ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet  in  philosophy.  Yet 
greatly  as  the  literature  of  his  country  is  indebted  to  him 
(and  ne  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch), few  of  his  productions  are  of  a  class  to  interest  the 
modem  reader.  Except  as  specimens  of  language  and  ver- 
sification, frigid  eclogues  and  detached  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  sonnets — not  many  of  which  are  of  striking  merit—* 
possess  scanty  attraction  at  nresent,  for  they  have  not  even 
nistorie  value  as  portraying  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
their  own  age.  A  conuderable  number  of  his  conipositions, 
and  among  them  some  of  bis  best,  are  written  in  Spanish,  a 
&shion  in  which  be  had  aAerwards  many  imitators,  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  literature.  As  a  dramatist, 
again,  he  not  only  imitated  those  of  Italy,  MacchiavelH  and 
Ariosto,  but  laid  his  scenes  in  that  country,  and  described 
Italian  manners  and  characters.  This  however  n  of  less 
conseouence,  as  neither  of  his  two  pieces, '  Os  Estrangeiros,* 
and '  Os  Vilhalpandos,'  (and  he  produced  no  others,)  shows 
much  dramatic  skiU  in  contrivance,  or  comic  power  in 
execution.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  them  is  the 
ft««dom  with  which  the  dissolute  monls  of  the  ItaHais 
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clergy  are  delineated  by  one  who  was  himielf  a  ngoroui 
Catholic  Hia  CariOM,  or  poetical  epistles,  are  of  fer  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  of  his  other  productions,  and  are 
interesting  as  records  of  the  state  of  morals  and  man- 
ners in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet's  personal 
character,  and  show  him  to  have  been  of  a  good  disposition 
and  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  countrymen. 

MIRANDA,  FRANCISCO,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  of  which  province 
his  grandfather  had  been  Governor.     He  travelled  on  foot 
at  the  age  of  twenty  through  various  parts  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent   He  afterwards  bmme  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  entrusted  oocasionally  with  important  mat- 
ters by  the  governor  of  Guatemala.    In  1783  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain),  a  country  which  he  de- 
tested.   Even  at  that  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  country  to  Pitt  and  to  Catherine 
IL,  who  treated  him  with  great  regard,  especially  the  em- 
press,  who  entreated  him  to  enter  into  her  service ;  but  the 
nigh  expectations  of  the  French  revolution,  being  far  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  drew  Miranda  from  Petersburg  to 
Paris  in  1790.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  there  by  P^thion, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  English  parliament,  and  in  consideration  of  this  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  popular  cause,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
to  Dumouries,  who  was  sent  against  the  Prussians,  then  in- 
tent on  putting  down  the  French  cause  lest  it  should  become 
a  European  question.    But  unfortunatelv  Miranda  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  new  friends,  either  in  raising 
the  siege  of  Maastricht,  on  account  of  General  Valance  not 
coming  to  his  assistance,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Necrwinde, 
where  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  defeated,  a  reverse 
which  Dumouriez  imputed  to  Miranda.    This  charge  how- 
ever he  most  ably  and  triumphantly  refuted,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Tron9on  Ducoudrai,  before-  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  eleven  days  on  this  case,  and,  greatly  to 
their  credit,  acquitted  an  innocent  foreigner  whose  life  was 
demanded  by  humiliated  national  pride,  and  who  was  then 
bereft  of  all  patronage,  since  the  Girondists  were  no  more. 
Being  again  seized  and  condemned  by  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Fructidor,  Miranda  escaped,  and  came  as  a  refugee  to 
England.     He  returned  to  Paris  in  1803.  whence  he  was 
banished,  a  second  time,  by  Bonapaite.   Finally,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  country's  independence.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  1806,  with  a  ship  and  some  volun- 
teers, and  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  where  he  chartered  two 
schooners,  which  were  captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  {^tuurda 
eost<u).    He  himself  escaped  with  his  ship,  and  landed  at 
Venezuela  in  the  month  or  August  He  sustained  however 
a  complete  defeat,  which  prostrated  the  American  cause  till 
1810.    The  supreme  junta  of  Caracas  for  a  moment  roused 
the  Spanish  Americans  again  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  then  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  against 
Napoleon's  sway,  April  9,  1811.    But  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence went  on  prosperously  till  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1812),  when  a  tremendous  earthquake  destroyed 
20,000  persons  in  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  Merida.    The 
clergy  took  advantage  of  the  oilamity,  and  stigmatised  the 
patriots  as  enemies  to  Grod,  whose  anger  they  had  provoked 
by  their  rebellion.  This  fanatical  outcry  worked  on  the  terror 
of  the  people,  which  was  already  great,  and  eave  the  Spanish 
army  a  complete  triumph.     General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  but  he  surrendered  last  of  all,  and  not  without 
honour.    But  a  bard  fate  still  awaited  him ;  for,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  he  was  arrested  bv  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  independent  partv,  and  accused  by  BoU- 
var  of  being  a  traitor,  and  a  secret  ally  of  the  British  cabinet. 
Such  a  charge  was  strange  indeed  (if  it  does  not  provoke 
a  heavier  censure)  at  a  time  when  both  British  interests  and 
sympathies  so  effectually  coalesced,  in  spite  of  diplomatic 
professions,  in  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.   The  assistance  and  the  money  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Miranda  had  derived  from  English  officers  and  friends, 
ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  countrymen  whom 
envy  had  not  debased.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Bo- 
livar obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  retire  to  Curasao  flnom  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  pri- 
soner Miranda.    Monteverde,  instead  of  protecting  a  man 

'  1  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  bis 
'Bment  with  Miranda,  and  sent  him  in   chains  to 


Spain.  He  was  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  restored  Inqnt* 
sition  at  Cadis,  till  1816,  when  death  released  fVom  hb 
sufferings  this  most  'tmfortunate  veteran  and  martyr  of 
American  freedom. 

MIRANDE.    [Gbrs.] 

MIRA'NDOLA.    [Moobna  ;  Pica  dblla  MiaA!n>OLA«l 

MIRECOURT.    [VosoBs.] 

MIRE-CROW,  a  name  for  the  Laughing  GulU  [La- 
RIDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  335.] 

MIRE-DRUM,  a  name  for  theBiTTBRN. 

MIREPOIX.    [Arribob.] 

MIREVELT,  MICHAEL  JANSEN.  bom  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  in  1568,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  ataeceesfiil 

Sainters  of  the  Dutch  school.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Abtmham 
tlockland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career 
painted  historical  subjects.  Finding  however  a  great  demand 
for  portraits,  he  was  induced,  as  manv  other  artists  have  been, 
to  abandon  the  higher  but  less  advantageous  department 
of  the  art  for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait-painting, 
in  which  he  aoqjuired  such  extensive  reputation,  that  he 
was  invited  by  Kmg  Charles  I.  to  visit  his  court;  but  aa  the 
plague  was  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  he  was  deterred 
from  accepting  so  advantageous  an  offer.  Hia  nortraits 
were  esteemea  for  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  tke  hke> 
ness,  for  good  taste,  high  finish,  and  great  freedom  of  pencd. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  the  extent  of  his 
practice  are  proved  by  the  number  of  portraits  which  he 
painted,  which  Houbraken  states  to  have  been  five  thou- 
sand ;  Sandrast,  and  after  him  Descamps,  and  the  *  Abr6g6 
de  la  Vie  des  Peintres,*  say  ten  thousand,  which  is  quite  lo- 
credible,  though  Sandrast  indeed  makes  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  whereas  all  other  writers  agree  that  he 
died  at  theaffe  of  seventy-three,  ip  164),  in  the  town  of 
Delft,  which  he  had  never  quitted,  except  oocasionally  to 
visit  the  Hague,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
He  must  have  made  a  large  fortune,  for  he  never  received 
less  for  his  smallest  pictures  than  150  florins  (15/.X  and 
more  in  proportion  for  those  of  a  larger  sise. 

MIROUNGA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genua  of  SeaU 
[Phocid.b.] 

MIRROR  (from  the  French  tmroir\  any  polished  surface 
which  reflects  light  so  as  to  form  an  image.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  will  be  found  under  Spbculum. 

MISCHNA.    [MisHNA.] 

MISDEMEANOR  is  a  term  applied  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  crimes  and  offences,  whetner  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  less  than  felony.    [Fblony.] 

At  common  law,  persons  convicted  upon  an  indiotment 
[Indictment]  for  a  misdemeanor  are  punishable  by  such 
fine,  or  by  such  term  of  imprisonment  short  of  imprnon- 
ment  for  life,  or  by  such  amount  both  of  fine  and  impnsoo- 
ment,  as  the  court  before  which  the  offenders  are  convicted, 
in  its  discretion  awards.  By  several  statutes  special  modes 
of  punishment  are  provided  for  some  particular  misde- 
meanors. But  it  frequently  happens  that  even  in  creating 
new  misdemeanors,  the  legislature  affixes  no  partkular 
punishment.  In  such  cases,  the  newly  constituted  offence 
18  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  Generall.f, 
wherever  a  statute  prohibits  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  poblic 
grievance,  or  commands  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  public  cod- 
venience,  all  things  done  or  omitted  contrary  to  the  prohi- 
bition or  command  are  punishable  as  misdemeanoci  at  com- 
mon law ;  it  being  a  common-law  offence  to  disobey  a  statute, 
even  though  the  act  or  omission  be  not  attributable  Co  a 
corrupt  motive.  Where  a  statute,  in  respect  of  an  offence 
which  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  provides  a  mode 
of  proceeding  different  ftom  that  of  the  ordinary  oofurae  by 
indictment,  either  the  extraordinary  or  the  ordinary  oiode 
may  be  adopted.  Thus  if  a  statute  give  authority  lo  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  to  make  an  order  respecting  some 
particular  matter,  and  prescribes  a  particular  remedy  in 
case  of  disobedience,  a  party  disobeying  an  order  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  may  be  proceeded  asainst  eitber  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  statute  or  by  izidictmenL  lie 
would  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  at  common -law,  both 
as  having  disobeyed  a  public  statute,  and  as  havinjg  dis- 
obeyed an  order  made  by  a  court  having  authority  td 
make  such  order.  Where  however  a  statute  has  made  a 
matter  a  felony  which  before  was  a  misdemeanor  only«  the 
offender  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  misdemeanor,  aa  the 
minor  or  lower  offence  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  uk 
drowned  or  absorbed,  in  the  higher.  [Mispusion.]  When 
a  statute  creates  a  new  offence,   by  making  uaUwfal 
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that  which  was  lawM  before,  and  appointo  a  summary 

mode  i^  prooeedinj^,  the  specific  statutory  course  must  be 

pursued,  and  an  indictment  will  not  lie.    An  act  done  in 

contrayention  of  a  statute  which  extends  only  to  private 

persons,  or  relates  to  disputes  of  a  private  nature,  cannot 

be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment;   for  no  injuries 

of  a  mere  private  nature  not  in  any  degree  concerning 

the  king,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  cnminal  prosecution.    Nor 

will  an  indictment  lie  for  an  infraction  of  the  b)re-law  of  a 

corporation.    But  under  some  circumstances  an  indictment 

will  lie  for  a  personal  injuiy,  where  the  act  or  omission 

amounts  to  a  violation  of  duties  incumbent  on  the  party  as 

a  member  of  civil  society,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent  wil- 

Ailly  omitting  to  supply  proper  food  to  an  infknt  unable  to 

provide  for  itself.    Where  a  child  is  put  out  apprentice  by 

an  order  of  magistrates,  the  master,  if  he  refuse  to  provide 

for  the  child,  may  be  indicted  for  disobedience  ot  such 

order.    Any  act  of  wilful  negligence,  whereby  human  life 

is  endangered,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  as  to  put  on  board  a  ship 

a  package  containing  gunpowderi  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 

acid),  or  other  dangerous  articles  without  giving  notice  of 

the  contents  of  the  package^  so  as  to  enable  the  master  of 

the  vessel  to  use  proper  precautions  in  stowing  it    Every 

act  done  for  the  puroose  of  committing  either  a  felony  or 

a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanors, seeTRAVBMs. 

Where  a  peer  or  a  commoner  is  impeached  bv  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  lords  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  lords  temporal  are  judges.  The  juagment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  it  is  binding  though 
the  king  dissent  from  such  judgment ;  whereas  in  capital 
cases  the  royal  assent  is  necessary,  and  the  judgment  is  pro* 
nounced  by  the  lord-high-stewaro.    [Stsward.] 

MISB'NUM.  YNaplks.] 

MISHNA.    [HsBRSW  Lakoitaos.] 

MFSILUS,  a  genus  of  Fbraminifera, 

MISITRA,  or  MISTRA.    [Laconica  ;  Sparta.] 

MISPRISION  (from  mesprendrB,  which  means  some- 
times to  deal  improperly  with,  sometimes  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt), is  a  term  used  m  English  law  in  different  senses. 

I.  In  the  sense  of  criminal  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  to 
perform  important  public  duties,  the  term  is  applied  to  con- 
cealment of  treason  or  felony.  Misprision  of  treason  con- 
•ista  in  a  party's  withholding  his  knowledge  of  a  treason 
oommitted  or  about  to  be  committed,  or  in  omitting  to  give 
information  respecting  it  within  a  reasonable  time  to  some 
publto  authority.  If  the  concealment  or  omission  to  reveal 
the  treason  be  accompanied  by  express  assent  to  the  trea- 
sonable act  or  purpose,  or  by  any  circumstances  from  which 
a  tacit  assent  will  be  implied,  the  party  is  guilty  of  high 
treason,  as  well  as  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  the  crown 
may  prosecute  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  offence. 
Misprision  of  treason  is  a  misdemeanor  [Misdbmbanor], 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  offender  absolutely,  and  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  property  for  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  a  similar  concealment  in  respect 
of  felonies,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
In  some,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  felony,  the  party  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  the  minor  offence,  or  misdemeanor, 
although  a  felon^K  has  actually  been  committed  by  him. 

The  concealment  of  treasure-trove  [Trbasurb-Trotb]  is 
another  species  of  criminal  nw^lect,  which  constitutes  a  mis- 
prision punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

II.  Misprision  by  malfeasance,  (by  doing  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,)  is  the  commission  of  such 
misdemeanors  as  are  construed  to  involve  a  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority  or  prerogative.  Maladministration  in 
high  offices  of  public  trust,  though  indictable  as  a  mispri- 
sion, is  commonly,  on  account  of  its  importance,  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  impeachment 

It  is  a  contempt  of  the  prerogative  to  refuse  to  assist  the 
king  when  called  upon,  either  in  his  councils  t^  advice,  or 
in  his  wars  by  personal  service  within  the  rralm  in  cases  of 
iuvasion  or  rebellion ;  tt^fyjse  to  join  the  posse  oomitatus, 
or  fower  of  the  county,  when  duly  requirea  by  the  sheriff 
or  i  ustices ;  to  accept  a  pension  from  a  foreign  potentate 
without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  to  go  abroad  when  forbid- 
den so  to  do  either  by  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  or  by  a  general 
proclamation,  or  to  neglect  to  return  from  abroad  when 
commanded  by  the  king*s  letters :  to  disobey  an  act  of  par- 
P.  G.  No.  P46.  '  ^ 


liament  where  no  particular  penalty  is  enacted ;  to  speak  fUt 
write  against  the  king's  person  or  government,  or  do  any 
thing  tending  to  lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  sub* 
iects;  to  weuLon  his  government,  or  to  raise  jealousies 
between  him  and  his  people ;  to  deny  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown  in  common  unadvised  speedi  [PRAHimiRB] ;  to  use 
threatening  or  reproaohfril  words  to  a  judge  in  court;  to 
assault  or  threaten  the  adverse  party  in  a  suit,  or  his  coun- 
hA  or  attorney,  or  a  juror  for  nis  verdict  or  a  gaoler  or 
other  officer  for  exceeding  his  duty ;  to  commit  an  affray 
near  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  the  assizei^ 
but  out  of  the  view  of  the  jud^ ;  to  dissuade  a  witness 
fh>m  giving  his  evidence ;  to  advise  a  person  to  stand  mute; 
to  disclose  an  examination  before  the  privy-council  or  a 
grand-jury.  All  these  are  positive  misprisions  or  contempts^ 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  Maliciously  striking 
in  the  palace  in  which  the  king  resides,  whereby  blood  is 
drawn,  is  punishable  by  fine,  forfeiture,  imprisonment  and 
loss  of  the  offender's  right  hand.  Rescuing  a  person  firom 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  or  at  the  assizes,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  forfeiture  of  personal  property,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  during  life.  A 
stroke  or  blow  given  in  any  of  these  courts,  whether  blood 
be  drawn  or  not  or  an  assault  upon  a  judgo  whibt  he  is 
sitting  in  court  by  drawing  a  weapon,  though  no  blow  be 
struck,  subjects  a  person  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  last 
mentioned,  and  also  to  the  additional  punishment  of  loss  of 
the  right  hand. 

The  misprision  which  is  stated  above  to  be  included  in  the 
actual  commission  of  treason  or  felony,  may  be  referred  to  this 
second  division,  as  it  consists  in  mtd-feasance  rather  than  in 
non-feasance.  There  is  also  one  species  of  misprision  of 
treason  by  malfeasance,  created  by  act  of  parliament  The 
13th  Eliz.,  cap.  2,  enacts  that  those  who  lorge  foreign  coin, 
their  aiders,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.    (3  Blackst  Comm^  1 19.) 

HI.  The  term  misprision  is  also  applied  to  careless  but 
involuntary  mistakes,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  cle- 
rical errors,  particularly  those  committed  by  public  officers 
in  entering  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  or  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rolls  or  records  of  the  court ;  though  it  is 
also  applied  to  misrecitals  and  mistakes  in  deeds,  &c.  (RolL 
Abr.,  '  Grant*) 

MIS  SAL  (from  the  Latin  mt>«a),  the  book  or  ritual  contain- 
ing the  several  masses  to  be  used  on  particular  days  or  feasts. 

The  Roman  missal  was  originally  compiled  by  Pope  Ge- 
lasius,  and  afterwards  reduced  into  better  order  by  Gregory 
the  Great  who  called  it  the  Book  of  Sacraments.  The 
'Missale  Romanum,  ex  decreto  Concilii  TVidentini  restitu- 
tum,*  is  that  at  present  in  use.  We  have  an  edition  before  us, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1826. 

Antiently,  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  Relignotis* 
where  they  chose,  had  their  particular  Missal,  acoomm<Mated 
to  the  festivals  of  the  province  or  order.  Such  were  the 
'  Directorium  Missss  Ecclesin  Moguntinensis ;'  the  *  Missale 
BcclesioD  Herbipolensis,'  fol.,  Herbip.,  1 484 ;  the  *  Missale  se- 
cundum rubricum  ArchiepisoopatusEcclesiss  Pragensis,'fol., 
Norimb.,  1 508 ;  and  such  in  England  were  the  Missals  of  the 
churches  of  Hereford,  York,  and  Sanim,  the  last  of  which 
continued  to  be  printed  as  late  as  1 557.  Amone  the  Mis- 
sals prepared  for  me  orders  of  the  Religious  may  be  named, 
the  *  Missale  secundum  ritumet  ordinem  sacriClrdinis  Pras- 
monstratensis,  authoritate  Joan  de  Pruetis,  Abbatis  Pr»- 
monstratensis,  auctum  et  editum,*  fol.,  Psr.,  1578;  and  the 
'  Misse  proprin  Sanctorum  trium  Ordinum  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum  ad  formam  Missalis  Romani  redactss,  et  exactius  ex- 
aminatss;  additis  Missis  4  sacra  Rituum  Congr^atione 
noviter  concessis  et  approbatis,'  fol..  Yen.,  1700. 

We  have  also  the  *  Missale  Ulyricum,'  4to.,  Yen.,  1528; 
the  '  Missale  Chaldaicum,  juxta  ritum  BoclesisB  Maronita- 
rum,'  foU  Rom.,  1592;  and  the  'Codex  Mysterii  Missm 
Armenorum,  seu  Liturgia  Armena,'  Lai.  ei  Armen^  foL 
Rom.  1677. 

The  Missals  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  flfteentli 
centuries,  written  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  present  us,  in  many  instances,  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  illumination  nowpreserved  in  our  libraries. 

MISSEL-THRUSH.    IThrttsh;  Mbrulidjb.] 

MISSELTOE,  a  parasitical  plant  found  wild  in  this 
country,  is  the  Yiscum  album  of  botanists,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  production  of  great  interest  to  the  physiologist 
Instead  of  describing  so  very  common  a  plant  as  this  is» 
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we  sMl  advert  to  some  of  the  more  Btiiking  facts  eon-  * 
nected  with  it.  The  seeds  in  germination  seem  to  offer  an 
exoeplien  to  a  general  law,  that  the  radicle  of  Che  embryo 
•hoots  downwards,  and  the  plumula  upwards ;  for  it  is  found 
that  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  invariably  turns  itself  down 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  surfeoe  of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
For  instance,  if  a  cannon  ball,  to  which  misseltoe  seeds  are 
glued  on  all  sides,  be  suspended  by  a  cord  some  dbtanee 
from  the  earth,  both  the  upper  and  under  seeds^  as  well  as 
those  at  the  8ides»  all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of 
the  balL  This  property  ensures  their  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  whatever  side  Chey  mav  happen  to 
stick.  According  to  Dutroehet*  they  owe  this  property 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  to 
avoid  light ;  he  attached  seeds  to  the  inside  of  a  sonare  of 
glass  in  a  window,  and  tlie  radicles  were  all  directed  to  the 
interior  of  the  apartment;  he  then  glned  others  upon  the 
outside  of  the  squareSk  and  they  turned  their  radicles  down 
upon  the  glass*  thus  directing  themselves  towards  the  dark 
interior ;  and  other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  same 
result 

In  fixing  itself  upon  a  bmnch,  the  embryo  of  the  missel- 
toe curves  its  radicle  down  upon  the  barki  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  the  plumiUa 
begins  to  extend ;  this  may  be  to  give  the  radicle  time  to 
pierce  the  bark  and  introduce  itseli  below  the  liber,  wliere 
It  expands  snd  acts  the  part  of  a  root  by  attracting  thenee 
the  fluids  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  parasite. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  structure  of  its 
ovsry  this  plant,  and  others  of  its  order*  should  offer  the 
singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 
pregnation, nor  appearing  till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
later ;  at  present  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of  this 
very  unintelligible  circumstance. 

The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  pulp^  is  made 
by  the  Italians*  and  even  in  Herefordshire^  into  a  kind 
of  birdlime ;  and  as  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or 
nttgnl  thrush,  it  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb, '  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat* 

The  plant  is  not  of  any  known  use  to  man,  and  is  of 

S»pular  interest  chiefly  as  having  been  connected  with 
ruidical  superstitions.  The  misseltoe  of  the  Druids  was 
exclusively  that  found  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so 
much  valued  because  of  its  rarity ;  for  its  appearance  on 
that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  persons  have  believed 
the  Druids*  misseltoe  either  to  have  been  some  other  plant 
or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.  But  it  has  lately  neen 
found  on  more  than  one  oak-tree  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  is 

Srobable  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  oak  woods  of  Snowdon 
efore  the  damp  western  parts  of  Britain  were  disforested. 
A  good  account  of  the  misseltoe  will  be  found  in  Loudon's 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  voL  ii.,  p.  1021. 

MISSIONS.  The  I5th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Mark  is  the  great  scriptural  authority  for  missions.  In  the 
sixth  century  (590-604)  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Britain,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian 
ikith.  Similar  means  were  adopted  in  other  countries,  until, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Christian 
religion  had  become  the  prevailing  faith  througliout  Europe. 
Other  fields  for  missionary  exertion  were  then  sougnt 
Attempts  were  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Tartary 
and  China ;  and  the  Portuguese,  who  visited  Abyssinia  about 
1490,  endeavoured  to  brmg  over  the  Christians  of  that 
country  to  the  Catholie  faith.  The  history  of  this  mission 
may  be  seen  in  Mosheim*s  'Ecclesiastical  History.' 
[Abyssinia;  Alyabez;  Lobo.] 

With  the  earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people  was  excited 
with  renewed  xeal,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  passion  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions. About  1430  Pope  Martin  Y.  granted  plenary  indul- 
gence to  the  Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  infidel 
countries.  Columbus  himself  was  strongly  urged  to  disco- 
very by  the  desire  of  propagating  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Modem  missions  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
same  period  with  these  discoveries,  in  which  the  popes 
took  great  interest  On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
from  his  first  vovagc,  the  results  were  formally  announced 
'^  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  work  of  converting  heathen  people  was  at  first  under- 

.en  iu  a  barharQUA  tpirft.    Ike  oommuidon  of  tho  oxpe- 


ditioDS  which  Don  Henry  tif  Portugal  sent  out  in  the 
fifteenth  eentniy  had  '  orders  to  convert  the  nativea  of  the 
ooastof  Africa  to  Christianity:*  and  nominal  eoDVenuons 
were  often  effected  by  the  swonL 

In  1 484  Diego  Cam  brought  four  natives  of  Africa  to  the 
court  of  Portugal ;  they  were  sent  baek  with  presents  and 
a  message  to  their  sovereign,  desiring  him  to  embraoeCUrt»' 
tianity.  The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Spain 
weie  baptised,  the  king  and  the  prince  hia  son  acting  a« 
sponsors.  In  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world*  Colum* 
bus  was  accompanied  by  priests  with  chuivh  veseels  and 
ornaments^  and  they  received  orders  to  bring  the  native* 
within  the  pale  of  the  diurch  by  *  lair  means.' 

The  conduct  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  is  an  example  uf 
the  spirit  in  which  conversion  was  attempted  in  the  N«w 
World.  Having  cast  down  and  destroyed  the  allam  m 
one  of  the  Mexican  temples»  a  new  altar  was  erected, 
which  was  hung  with  rich  mantles  and  adorned  with 
flowera^  Cortes  then  ordered  four  of  the  native  priests  to 
cut  off  their  hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  plactDfe  the 
cross  upon  the  altar,  he  committed  it  to  their  charge.  Tliey 
were  taught  to  make  wax-candles,  and  Cortes  enjoined  then 
to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning  on  the  altar. 
A  lame  old  soldier  was  left  by  Cortes  to  reside  in  the  temple, 
to  keep  the  nati>'e  priests  to  their  new  duties.  The  chuicb 
thus  constituted  was  called  the  fint  Christiao  ehur^  in 
New  Spain.  Father  Almedo,  who  accompanied  Cortea  in 
his  expedition,  explained  to  the  Mexicans  the  *  mystery  of 
the  cross.'  He  then  showed  them  an  image  of  tbe  Viri^in, 
and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to  put  up  crosses  m  their 
temples  instead  of  their  accursed  images.  When  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  feel  the  power  of  Cortes^  some  of  the  ebieft 
conciliated  his  favour  by  presents*  Twenty  Bati\'e  womea 
were  presented  to  him,  who  were  baptised  by  one  of  the 
ecclesiastica,  and  Cortes  gave  one  to  each  of  his  eaptaina. 
'These  were  the  first  Christian  women  in  New  B|mn.* 
Tbe  natives  both  of  India  and  the  New  World  eoon  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  roeaus  of  conciliating  their  oonqoerors 
was  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  In  Uispaniola, 
many  natives  did  this  in  order  to  oblige  ai&d  eonciliate 
Columbusb  In  1539,  Andrea  Cralvano^  gorernor  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  sent  a  ship  commanded  by  Fraaois  deCae- 
tro  towards  the  north, '  with  orders  to  convert  as  manv  as  he 
could  to  the  Christian  faith.*  Castro  himself  baptised  many 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Amboyna*  Many  aimflar  feeu 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  at  this  period  true  rriigaia 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  newly  disoowred  eountnet; 
and  yet  during  the  sixteenth  century  net  a  fleet  tailed  inr 
India  or  America  without  its  missionaries. 

The  stream  of  missionary  enterprise  was  at  length 
directed  and  regulated  by  diflferent  religious  ordeci  and  dis^ 
tinct  institutions.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  uf 
Jesuits,  established  in  1540,  was  the  extension  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  faith,  and  the  Jesuits  soon  became  the  most 
active  and  energetic  missionaries  to  heathen  countries. 
Their  activity  roused  the  seal  of  the  Fraooiacans,  Dominicans 
and  other  orders,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  ccntur)*  in- 
stitutioiis  were  founded  with  a  ^iew  of  rendering  the  labours 
of  missionaries  more  effective  by  a  prepamtory  oourae  of 
training.  Iu  1622,  Pope  Gregory  XV.  fbunded  at  Rome 
the  '  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,*  which  was  aoon  richly 
endowed.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  one  of  its  principal  bene- 
factors.  This  oollege  consisted  of  13  cardinals.  2  nrieM^ 
I  monk,  and  a  secretary.  It  sent  out  large  numbers  uf 
missionaries  to  aid  the  propagation  of  the  Cathc^ic  laith  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  published  books  to  facihtate  th« 
study  of  languages ;  distributed  works  of  piety  among  vsii- 
ous  nations  in  their  own  language;  and  mMntained  lu 
various  institutions  young  men  intended  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. To  the  above  institution  was  added  the  *CoiIeev 
or  Seminary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,*  founded  b> 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  which  became  the  central  in- 
stitution in  which  missionaries  were  prepared.  This  esta- 
blishment was  endowed  bv  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  prv^ 
sented  his  palace  and  all  his  possesaM>na  to  the  pope  fur 
the  purpose.  His  liberality  nad  soon  many  followers 
Numerous  institutions  of  a  simikr  character  were  soua 
after  founded  In  France.  The  ^Sonaregation  of  Pneeu 
of  the  Foreign  Missions'  was  institutea  by  royal  authontv. 
and  about  the  same  time  the  '  Parisian  Seminary  fL*r 
Foreign  Missions*  was  established  by  an  asaociatioo  U 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  for  the  education  of  foreign 
1  miwftoxutfies.    Ike '  Coogregatiou  of  the  fioly  Saam— p>.' 
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aUo  a  Fraaeh  atCablidnMot,  wai  anotfaar  •£  ihaie  iMiitiH 
tions.    These  esUbliahmanta  were  under  the  authority  of 
the  '  De  Propagauda'  of  Rome.    Heniy  IIL  of  Fianoe  took 
considerable  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  Xlil.  assigned  Amda  for  Ibeir  support.    Private 
a<^sociations  were  also  formed  in  Franee^  w  the  time  of 
Richelieu,  for  sending  missionaries  to  Canada,  whieh  weoe 
joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  distiactioii.     The 
Jesuits  first  Tisited  Canada  in  1608.   In  1700,  at  the  desire 
of  Louis  XIV ^  they  endeavoured  to  propagate  Cbriatianity 
among  the  natives  on  the  hanks  of  the  MissisaippL    To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eighty  seminaries  in  different  parts  of  Surope 
which  primed  and  sent  out  missionaries.    The  Jeeuit% 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capuchina  weve  the  meat 
active  in  these  undertakings,  which  weve  oondueted  on  a 
large  scale  and  with  a  regufirity  and  eombination  of  meant 
alto:;ether  superior  to  the  effbrta  made  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

India,  Japan,  and  China  were  die  prinoipal  fieUs  of  eaer- 
tion.  Xavier,  who  was  eanoniaed  by  UAian  VIIL  under 
the  title  of  the  *  Apostle  of  the  Indies,'  proceeded  to  India 
at  the  request  of  John  III.,  king  of  Portu§^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  Christian  religion  m  that  quatfter, 
the  king  being  disappointed  with  the  little  progress  which 
it  had  made.  Xavier  was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and 
laboured  with  unexampled  energy.  Having  pveaohed  the 
faith  with  considerable  success  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin,  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Japan,  he  died 
in  1 552,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  In  Japan,  wnere  Xavier 
was  succeeded  by  missionaries  from  Portugal,  great  num- 
bers made  a  professbn  of  Christianity :  in  1596  the  oouveits 
were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exercise  of  practical  charity, 
which  was  inculcated  by  the  Christians,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  this  success ;  the  native  priests  let  the 
sick  and  needy  die  of  negleot  and  starvation.  After  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century,  the  protection  which  the 
Christian  religion  had  received  from  the  ruleia  of  Japan 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  cruel  and  bloody  perseeution  oom- 
menced,  which  the  native  Christians  endured  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  early  martyrs.  This  disastrous  termination 
of  the  mission  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commercial 

Srivileges  enjoyed  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  Puffen- 
orf,  in  his  '  History  of  Europe,'  eays  that  a  letter  or  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  Jesuits  was  shown  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  in  whieh  they  bad  promised  the  pope  to  bring  Japan 
under  his  authority,  fiinee  this  period  no  aueeessful  mission- 
ary operations  have  been  caried  on  in  Japan.  (Charlevoix, 
Progr^g  et  de  la  Dicadenee  du  ChrUtianitme  dant  PEm^ 
pire  du  Japan,  Rouen,  1715.) 

China  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  soene  of  •ueeessful  mission- 
ary exertion  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Roger,  a  missionary  of  this  order,  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  China,  in  1581.  Matthew  Rioci,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
the  first  missionary  who  obtained  an  intniduetion  to  the  court, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
Ricci  prooeedea  to  China  in  1 583,  but  he  was  not  introduoed 
to  the  emperor  until  1601,  when  he  presented  to  him  a  picture 
of  Christ  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach.  Individuals  were  chosen  for  this  mission  on 
account  of  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  it  was  Ricci's 
mathematical  attainments  which  rendmd  him  aoceptaUe 
to  the  emperor  and  the  court.  The  empress  consented  that 
several  ladies  of  the  court  should  receive  instructien  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  some  of  diem  wese  afterwards  bap* 
tised.  Adam  Sd^aal,  another  of  the  missionaries,  was  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  Chinese  calendar  and  their  system  of 
astronomy.  Shortly  afterwards  two  handsome  churches 
were  erected  at  Pekin  with  the  permission  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor.  Under  these  fovourable  circum- 
stances Christianity  made  considenblc  progress.  In  1664  the 
miftsionaries  werefoarful  of  aj)ersecution,but  thestorm  passed 
over,  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  disturb  the  Chris- 
tian converts  or  to  profone  their  churches ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  their  fears  were  confirmed,  and  3  Dominicans, 
1  Franciscan,  and  31  Jesfiits  were  banished  to  Canton,  only 
four  of  the  missionaries  being  allowed  to  remain  at  court  A 
few  yean  afterwards  the  missionaries  regained  the  fovour  of 
ihe  emperor,  and  Father  Verbiest  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics,  and  for  five  months  gave 
lessoDa  to  the  fmperor  in  the  matbematkial  seiences.    An 


I  assemUy  of  mandarins  decided  that  the  Christian  roUgioii 
taught  notbic^s  that  was  evil  or  that  tended  to  sedition^ul 
the  erection  of  new  churches  was  forbidden,  and  the  Chinese 
were  warned  not  to  desert  their  antient  faith.  Notwith- 
standing thin^  it  is  stated  that  in  this  year  20,000  Chinese 
wwre  baptised.  In  1685,  five  French  missionaries  arrived 
at  Pekin*  with  the  title  of  *  mathematicians  of  Louis  XIV.* 
One  0^  them  attended  the  emperor  when  he  travelled,  and 
Uicfie  of  theia  tr^MMlated  and  explained  to  him  lessons  ia 
the  soiences  twice  a-day.  In  1692  the  missionaries  obtained 
from  the  emperor  a  n^oce  favourable  edict  for  their  religion. 
He  also  ^nted  then^  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  giving  them  building 
materials,  sud  apnointing  mandarins  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  church  was  consecrated  and  opened  in  1702, 
la  1710.  a  cardinal  legato  V«s  sent  by  the  pope  to  settla 
differences  which  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
mission,  hut  he  died  at  Macao,  and  his  successor  di4  not 
reach  China  until  1721,  when  he  was  honourably  received 
by  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews.  In 
1717  however  the  missionaricB  had  been  again  accused  of 
seditious  designs,  and  the  emperor  confirmed  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  building  of  churches^  and  Eucooe^ns  were  ia 
future  only  allowed  to  remain  in  China  on  conaition  of  their 
promising  never  to  return  to  Europe.  In  1723  the  throne 
was  filled  by  an  emperor  who  at  first  was  rather  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  missionaries*  but  he  afterwards  issued 
an  edict  under  which  they  were  driven  from  the  churchea 
and  only  tolerated  at  Pekin  and  Canton.  JDuhaide,  eta 
whose  authority  the  above  statements  are  given,  says  that 
shove  300  churches  and  more  than  300,000  Christian  con- 
verts wero  deprived  of  religious  instruction  by  this  act. 
Sevaral  families  of  rank  were  di^raded  or  exiled  by  the 
emperor  on  account  of  professing  Christianity.  In  1732 
the  missionaries,  thirty  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao, 
having  from  motives  of  conscience  disobeyed  the  edict  whic^ 
forba&  the  pn^N^gation  of  the  Christian  roligion.  Converts 
were  at  this  period  kept  together  by  native  catechists,  and  a 
few  of  the  missionaries  ramained  in  China  in  concealmtfit, 
or  re-entered  the  country  by  stealth.  The  mission  is  still 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  it  down.  The  years  1805,  1611,  and  1815  were 
years  in  which  the  Christians  wore  actively  persecuted.  In 
1810,  23  missionaries  and  80  native  agents  were  engaged  in 
China,  and  the  number  of  native  Christians  was  215,0U0» 
In  1820  a  European  missionary  was  strangled  in  the  pro* 
vinces  by  order  of  the  government.  At  present  there  are 
Catholic  communities  in  all  the  provinces,  whero  service  ia 
performed  by  native  priests.  The  CaUiolio  community  of 
Pekin  amounts  to  26,000  members.  In  the  province  of 
Sxe-chuen,  Christians  aro  interred  in  the  churohyards.  and 
the  cross  is  planted  at  the  head  of  the  dead.  If  a  native 
clergy  can  be  formed,  greater  toleration  may  be  expected,  as 
Christianity  is  chiefly  objectionable  as  an  instrument  of 
European  influence.  The  local  authorities,  having  once 
tolerated  a  community,  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
circumstance  being  known  in  higher  quarters.  (Medhurst'a 
CUna.  1838.) 

In  November,  1636,  a  violent  decree  was  issued  against 
the  missionaries  and  Christians  of  the  Fo-Kien  mission ; 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  safetv  was  sought  in  flight; 
hut  the  decree  was  not  a  general  edict,  and  was  issued 
only  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  August,  1837,  several 
CathoUc  churches  wero  destroyed  in  C^Mhin-China,  and 
some  of  the  Christians  were  executed,  among  whom  waa 
a  French  missionary.  The  college  of  St.  Joseph  at  Macao  is 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students.  The  number  of  mis* 
sionaries  who  proceed  to  the  interior  from  Macao  is  consider- 
idde  in  every  year.  Notice  is  given  to  their  adherents  on  the 
route,  and  at  length  they  arrive  by  stealth  at  their  destination* 
wh»e  they  often  live  in  great  seclusion,  the  converts  coming 
to  them  secretly  fiMr  instruction.  In  some  parts  the  worship 
ia  conducted  openly.  In  1836  a  new  churoh  was  opened  at 
Pekin.  Mr.  Medburst  was  informed  by  a  commeroial  gen* 
demon  that  the  different  auperiors  of  the  miseioois  in  Macao 
negotiate  bills  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  an- 
ffiually.  Dr.  Milne,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Morrison  in  Qiina^ 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  has  eulogised  the 
'  learning,  personal  virtues,  and  ardent  seal '  of  many  of 
them.  They  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese,  and  promoted  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  the  arts.  The  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  at  the 
present  day  are  far  iaforior  to  their  psedeoessors. 
"^  2  M  2 
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In  the  serenteenth  centnry  tbe  Jesuits  sent  many  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East  Indies,  to  Tonquin,  Bengal,  Madura, 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  to  Surat  In  the  coarse 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  above  eighty  missionaries  were 
sent  to  those  countries,  of  whom  some  were  shipwrecked, 
and  others  died  on  the  voyage,  and  from  the  effects  of  hard- 
ships and  difference  of  climate.  The  East  India  mission 
haa  many  attractions  for  the  ardent  missionary,  and  it  was 
represented  that  one  individual  might  calculate  upon  con* 
verting  from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  heathen  yearly. 
In  the  Madura  mission  it  was  stated  that  each  missionary 
baptised  every  year  at  least  a  thousand  converts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  this  period  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  number  of  converts  has  been  often  censured. 
The  compulsory  and  barbarous  system  of  tbe  early  Spanish 
'  and  Portuguese  commanders  was  said  to  be  in  some  instances 
exchanged  for  more  subtle  though  still  unscrupulous  and 
unjustifiable  means.  The  missionaries  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  the 
moral  system  which  they  substituted  for  that  of  tbe  natives 
did  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  rooted  prejudices.  In 
India  it  was  alleged  that  converts  to  Christianity  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  least  objectionable  rites  of  their 
former  faith ;  but  this  licence  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church.  Respect  was  so  far  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindus  as  to  appoint  separate  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
calling  amongst  the  Panahs.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  his  mission,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Brahmin,  and  produced  a  piece  of 
parchment  containing  forgeries  professing  to  prove  that  the 
Brahmins  of  Europe  were  more  antient  than  those  of  India, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  god  Brama.  Many  similar  statements  have  been  made, 
which  are  doubtless  somewhat  exaggerated.  (Juvenci, 
Hfgtoire  des  Jesuites ;  and  Vorbert,  M6m.  Hist,  ntr  lea 
MtMons  des  Malab.  Also  The  Miasiananes'  Arts  discovered, 
London,  1687 ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Dt/ense  des  Mission- 
aries de  ia  Chine,  ^c,  Paris,  1688.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fbrm  a  just  estimate  of  the 
labours  uf  the  Jesuits  in  America.  Some  writers  are  favour- 
able and  others  unfavourable  to  them.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  with  truth  that  tbe  Jesuit  missions  to  America  did  little 
to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qualities  of  the  natives, 
although  in  Paraguay,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
the  missionaries  were  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  power  which 
these  circumstances  conferred.  In  California  the  country 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  soon 
acquired  a  dominion  as  complete  as  in  Paraguay;  but, 
whether  from  ignorance  of  human  nature  or  tbe  unfitness 
of  ecclesiastics  to  superintend  the  whole  social  economy  of  a 
people,  the  converted  natives  both  of  North  and  South 
America  dwindled  under  their  care  into  the  most  helpless 
and  ignorant  of  beings.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  bring  a  wild  race  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the  Indians 
were  gathered  into  communities  where  they  worked  for  a 
eommon  stock ;  but  their  independent  character  was  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  better  arose  in  its  place.  Of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  living  in  thirty  towns  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits  when  that  order  was  expelled  from 
South  America  in  1767,  there  were  not  a  thousand  remain- 
ing in  those  east  of  the  Parana  in  1825.  The  towns  beyond 
the  Parana  have  fared  little  better  under  Dr.  Francia.  (Sir 
Woodbine  Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  Provinces  of  La  Plaicu) 
The  Jesuits,  in  the  course  of  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
converted  upwards  of  a  million  of  the  natives  of  both  Ame- 
ricas. In  Dr.  Forbes's  'California,*  compiled  from  original 
sources,  tbe  process  of  conversion  is  described  as  consisting 
of  the  offer  of  a  mess  of  pottage  and  holy  water ;  the  accept- 
ance of  tiie  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former  grant, 
and  its  recention  a  proof  of  faith.  Attendance  to  pravers  and 
meals  were  the  exterior  evidence  of  conversion.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  states  that  the  misrule  of  their  civil  governors,  and 
the  little  respect  inspired  by  the  friars  who  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Je- 
suit communities  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  'When  they  were  displaced,  and  the  people 
of  the  mission  of  St  Louis  sent  a  memorial  praving  that  the 
ftthers  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  ^hich  Bucarelli,  the 
governor,  interpreted  as  the  prelude  of  an  insurrection,  the 
iple  people  were  found  not  in  arms  but  in  tears. 
]  1700  tbe  three  orders  of  Capuchins^  Jesuits,  and  Oar- 
ites,  wen  tbe  moat  actiye  mianonaries.    The  ^ 


had  twenty-five  missions  in  Turkey,  and  missiobary  itations 
were  established  in  Persia,  Georgia, and  Africa.  The  Jcsuii« 
had  ten  missions  in  Turkey,  and  the  Garmelites  three. 
Many  of  these  missbnaries  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  access  to  families  as  physicians. 
In  1717  the  Jesuits  supported  missions  in  the  islands  and 
continent  of  America,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archt- 

felago,  and  in  Egvpt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  beaides  those  in 
ndia.  Louis  XIV.  niade  grants  of  land  to  the  missionaries 
in  Canada,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
earliest  descriptions  of  North  America. 

In  1822  the  cause  of  missions  was  revived  in  Prance  bv 
the '  Institution  for  the  Propantion  of  tbe  Faith,*  which 
has  committees  at  Paris  ana  Lyon.  Several  popes  have 
granted  to  its  members  certain  indulgences ;  and  in  1837, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  pope  presented 
the  institution  with  the  body  of  St.  Exuperius*  which  baa 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  The 
remains,  richly  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  his  Holiness, 
are  enshrined  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Lyon.  Seventy-six 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  various  countries  have  publicly 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  institution.  Its  income  in 
1838  amounted  to  62,800/.,  of  which  41,678/.  was  collected 
in  France,  2998/.  in  Belsium,  2776/.  in  the  Sardinian  %\%te%, 
1098/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (768/.  from  England).  824/. 
from  the  States  of  the  Church,  500/.  from  Prussia,  and  from 
other  countries  smaller  sums  were  received.  The  receipts 
for  France  were  16,000/.  more  than  in  1837.  The  'Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith '  are  published  b v  tbe  Society 
every  two  months ;  48,000  copies  are  printed  in  French. 
9500  in  Italian,  6000  in  German,  2000  in  English,  and  luou 
in  Flemish.  The  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tlus 
*  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions,*  and  the  superiors  uf  tbe 
Lazarite  Missions  and  the  Jesuit  Missions.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  Catholic  missionaries  are  not 
supported.    ( Geography  of  Missions,) 

Tiie  first  Protestant  mission  of  which  we  have  any 
notice  was  founded  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  America  in  1556 ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
existed  only  a  short  time.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  who  had  taken  Ceylon  from  the  Portu- 
guese, admitted  the  natives  to  employments  under  their 
government  only  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  llel- 
vetic  Confession,  and  becoming  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  The  higher  rank  of  natives  professed  to  abandon 
their  former  religion,  and  those  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
converted  deserted  their  creed.  Converts  were  bapcis«9d 
after  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and 
grace  before  and  after  meals.  In  1663  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  one  district  was  62,000 ;  and  in  1668,  in  %  district 
containing  278,000  inhabitants,  180,000  bad  made  a  profc^ 
sion  of  Christianity.  In  Java,  Formosa,  and  Amboyna,  tbe 
Dutch  made  attempts  to  gain  converts.  A  church  at  Ja\t 
was  opened  in  1621,  and  a  century  afterwards  there  were 
100,000  Christians  in  the  island.  Translations  from  the 
Scriptures  were  made  in  the  Cingalee  and  Malay  languas^ 

It  was  some  time  after  the  English  had  begun  to  form  <ict* 
tlements  in  North  America  before  attention  was  directed  to 
the  religious  condition  of  the  natives.  In  1644  a  MtjtKrfi 
was  presented  to  parliament  firom  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and  Scotch  divines* 
which  urged  tbe  duty  of  attempting  to  convert  the  natives 
of  America  to  Christianity.  Soon  afterwards  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick 
governor  of  the  islands  and  plantations  of  North  America ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  bjm  in  several 
matters, '  but  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Chn&t 
among  those  that  yet  remain  there  in  great  and  miserable 
blindness  and  ienorance.* 

In  1646  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  th« 
firat  act '  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  gosp«l 
amongst  the  Indians.*  In  1649  an  incorporated  body  wa« 
established  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  under  the  title 
of  the  '  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe 
Gospel  in  New  England/  In  1661  Charles  11.  renewed 
the  Society's  charter,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now  fit  t«> 
lay  a  foundation  for  *  educating,  clothing,  civQisinj(,  and 
instructing  the  poor  natives.'  The  design  of  the  Socicty 
was  to  support  and  maintain  ministen  and  schoolmastert  to 
instruct  tbe  natives  in  the  EnsUsh  Unguage,  and  to  teacl^ 
them  useful  trades.  Eliot,  called  the  '  apostle  of  tbe  In- 
, diansi'  and  Mayhew,  had  alroidy  ]aboured£)C  lerenl  ymr% 
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thren,  while  attending  the  coronation  of  Ohmtian  VI.  at 
Copenhagen,  saw    two  natives  of  Greenland  who    had 
been  baptised  by  Sgede,  and  he  heard  with  regret  that  the 
government  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  miwion  in 
that  countiy.    About  the  same  time  he  learned  from  a 
neirro,  who  had  become  aoquainted  with  hii  servants,  and 
had  a  sister  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  islands,  that 
the  latter  wasearnestly  desirousof  receiving  religious  instrue- 
tion.     The  congregation  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Henm* 
huth,  then  consisting  of  only  six  hundred  exiled  persons, 
poor  and  despised,  were  warmly  affected  by  the  statements 
which  Count  Ziniendorf  made  on  this  subject,  and  some 
even  expressed  themselves  willing  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves  to  have  the  opportunity  of  instructing  the  negroes. 
In  eight  or  nine  yeari  after  they  had  begun  to  send  out 
missionaries,  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  St 
Croix,  Surinam,  Berbioe,  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  Guinea, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon,  had  become  the  scene 
of  their  labours.    The  Greenland  mission  was  commenced 
in  1733,  and  was  supported  in  spite  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.  The  missionaries  were  often  compelled 
to  put  to  sea  in  cracy  boats  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish,  and 
shell-fish  and  searweed  were  not  unfrequently  their  only 
food.    For  five  years  they  persevered  in  bearing  up  against 
these  hardships,  though  as  yet  the  mission  h^  not  been 
productive  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  natives.    Their 
endeavours  were  however  at  length  successful,  and  a  com- 
munity of  natives  was  established  at  New  Herrnhuth.    In 
twenty-five  years  about  700  Grreenlanders  had  been  baptised ; 
and  in  1767  the  settlement  contained  830  individuals,  and 
had  become  a  pleasant  village  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate 
region.    Sheep,  goats,  and  vegetables  had  been  introduced. 
Some  of  the  Greenlanders  had  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  were  taught  church  music.    In  1758  a  second  settle- 
ment was  formed,  called  Lichtenfels ;  and  in  1 774  a  third, 
called  Lichtenau.    The  mission  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas 
was  commenced  in  1 732 ;  and  in  1 738  about  800  negroes 
were  under  religious  instruction,  and  some  time  afterwards 
the  number  of  baptisms  averaged  100  a-year.    From  1732 
to  1762  sixty-six  brethren  and  sisters  who  had  gone  out  as 
missionaries  died  in  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands. 
In   1754  three  of  the  Moravian  brethren   proceeded  to 
Jamaica  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
owners  of  estates,  who  built  a  house  for  their  residence,  and 
encouraged  them  in  instructing  their  negroes.    Scaicely 
any  opposition  was  made  to  the  missionaries,  but  after  a 
time  tne  work  languished.    In  1 734  a  party  of  the  brethren 
settled  in  Georgia,  in  North  America,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  Christianity  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Indians ;   but  the  European  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 
their  constant  persecution,  at  length  drove  the  brethren 
into  Pennsylvania.    The  colonists  had   represented   that 
the  brethren  were  in  league  with  die  French  Canadians ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  annoying  them,  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  demoralise  the  Indians.    In  the  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  remove,  they  built  a  village  for  the  baptised 
Indians,  called  Gnadenhutten,  which  was  broken  up  by  an 
Indian  war.    In  1757  the  village  of  Nain  was  built,  and 
after  a  few  years  was  in  like  manner  destroyed.     They 
then  built  a  town  called  Friedenshutten.    The  settlement 
of  Bethlehem  vras  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  in  the  two 
Jerseys,  that  proclamation  for  its  destruction  was  made  by 
beat  of  drum,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  exasperate 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  against  the  brethren.    They 
were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day  for  fear  of  an 
attack,  and  at  length  were  removed  for  safety  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  and  the  Indians  remained  in  the  barracks  for 
sixteen  monthsi  during  which  numbers  died  of  fever  and 
small-pox. 

In  1735  an  attempt  to  send  a  missionary  to  the  Galmuo 
Tartars  failed;  but  about  1747  the  brethren  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  they  had  constant  inter- 
course with  the  CalmucB,  but  made  no  converts,  with  the 
exception  of  four  girls  whom  they  ransomed,  and  a  blind 
girl  who  had  been  left  to  die.  In  1 739  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  missionary  to  Abvssinia  to  form  a  correspondence 
with  the  Christian  church  there ;  but  this  design  was  not 
effected  until  1752.  In  1759  and  1768,  settlements  were 
formed  in  Tranquebar  and  in  the  Nioobar  islands.  A  mis- 
sion to  Labrador,  which  had  been  attempted  without  suc- 
ceas  a  few  years  before,  was  established  on  that  coast  in 
'▼53,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  English  Board  of 


Trade  and  Plaatationi^  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
Some  of  the  missions  paid  their  own  expenses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  buildings  and  journeys  of  the  missionaries.  The 
brethren  introduced  amongst  their  converts  a  discipline 
similar  to  their  own,  and  baptism  was  only  administered  to 
those  whose  life  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  In 
1742  the  Moravian  brethren  residing  in  London  fonocci 
themselves  into  a  '  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' They  received  and  entertained  missionaries  who  came 
from  the  Continent  to  London  to  embark  for  distant  coun- 
tries.   This  Society  was  revived  in  1818. 

Till  within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  England  had  taken  a  very  small  share  in  mU- 
sions.  The  Society  ibr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  m 
Foreign  Parts  was  mcorporated  in  1701,  and  nearly  a  cen- 
tury elapsed  before  any  other  similar  institution  was  founded. 
At  present  Great  Britain  is  the  most  active  of  all  Christijin 
countries  in  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen. 

The  *  Society  of  Particular  Baptists  *  formed  (he  second 
association  in  England  for  the  convenion  of  the  heathen. 
Before  the  year  1786,  Carey,  a  minister  of  this  persuasion, 
and  afterwards  eminent  as  a  linguist  and  missionary,  had  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  subject,  to  which  he  was  in  some 
degree  led  by  a  great  love  of  geographical  knowledge;  ami 
some  time  after  Uie  above  date  he  published  *  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Obligation  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Heathen.'  He  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  heldatCUpstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire, some  time  in  1 791.  At  a  similar  meeting  held  at 
Nottingham,  in  May,  1792,  the  following  resolution  ««« 
adopted : — *  That  a  plan  be  prepared  against  the  next  miota- 
ters  meeting  at  Kettering,  for  forming  a SocietTamong»t 
the  Baptists  fbr  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.* 
In  October  the  Society  was  formed:  at  a  second  mei't- 
ing,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  several  subscriptions  were  an- 
nounced; and  70/.  was  sent  from  Birmingham  by  the 
Baptist  congregation  there,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  Auxiliary  Society.  In  November,  a  pablic  address  on 
the  state  of  Heathen  countries  was  issued.  In  March, 
1793,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  been  ex- 
erting himself  in  India  to  promote  Christianity,  was  chosc^u 
with  Mr.  Carey  as  the  first  of  the  Society's  missionarie* ; 
and  they  shortly  afterwards  embarked  for  the  East  Indi<:sw 
Having  set  up  a  factory,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  missijo 
pay  its  own  expenses,  the  propriety  of  miasionaries  enga^r.g 
in  secular  employments  was  warmly  contested  by  the  So- 
ciety at  home,  and  a  letter  of '  serious  and  affect bnale  cau- 
tion* was  addressed  to  the  missionaries  at  a  meeting  held  in 
April,  1795.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  for 
establishing  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone ;  but  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries sent  out,  one  embroiled  himself  with  the  authorities 
and  went  to  America,  and  the  other  came  home  tor  hi« 
health.  In  1 796  a  third  missionary  was  sent  to  India.  The 
following  form  of  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Bengal,  in  1805: — ^'It  is  necessary,  m 
our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  to  abstain,  as  far  as  wv 
are  able,  from  those  things  which  would  increase  their  pre- 
judices against  the  Gospel.  .  .  Nor  is  it  advisable  at 
onoe  to  attack  their  prejudices  by  exhibiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we,  upon  any  acooont, 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  their  worship ; 
the  real  conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  those  of  love.*  In  this 
spirit  the  Baptist  missions  have  effected  conuderable  fi^i>^ 
in  India,  bv  the  establishment  of  native  schools,  and  trans 
lationsoftne  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  preaching.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  mission,  a  printing-office  was  Published 
at  Serampore,  and  in  1806  proposes  were  made  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  fifleen  Bastem  lanpiagM. 
A  total  expenditure  of  13,000/.  was  incurred  in  the  beram* 
pore  mission  in  the  course  of  five  years,  of  which  wily  5  74o/, 
was  received  from  England,  the  remainder  being  inade  up 
by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  eootumenta 
arising  from  the  professorship  which  Dr.  Carey  held  in  th« 
college  of  Fort  William.  In  1807  the  tracts  imued  by  the 
mission  were  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment before  publication,  in  consequence  of  some  ineonsidci^ 
ate  expressions  used  in  a  tract  which  had  been  issued  with* 
out  revision ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  Mohammed 
was  called  a  tyrant  In  March,  1612,  the  printing-omr* 
was  burnt  down,  and  founts  of  type  in  sixteen  languaiees 
were  destroyed,  and  sheeU  of  translated  works  in  utogrt^^ 
On  the  disaster  being  known  in  England,  the  sum  of  H^M  H 
was  raised  in  leas  than  two  months  to  repla(«e  the  |os%  b^ 
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tidei  a  contidemble  lum  in  Bengal,  and  1 500^.  in  the  United 
States.  In  1827  the  miisionary  efforts  of  tho  Baptists  were 
divided  by  a  separation  of  the  Serampore  mission  fhnn  the 
general  missions  of  the  Society,  but  the  differences  were 
terminaled  in  1838,  and  the  two  Societies  are  now  united. 
Foreign  missions  hate  also  been  established  by  the  Free- 
will &ptists  and  by  the  American  Baptists. 

The  '  London  Missionary  Society'  was  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  but  it  is  now  supported  by  the  Independents. 
In  consequence  chiefly  of  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northamp- 
tonshire, this  Society  directed  its  first  efforts  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  no  missionaries  had  before  laboured. 
In  August,  1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
had  wives  and  fiimilies,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  '  Duff,' 
which  the  Society  had   purchased.    The  'Duff'  reached 
Otaheite  in  March»  1 797,  and  the  missionaries  were  received 
by  the  natives  in  the  most  ftiendly  manner,  and  a  district 
being  ceded  to  them  in  due  form,  twenty-five  pfersons,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  island.    The  oommencement  of  this  mission  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  excitement  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Eng^ 
land ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  '  Duff,'  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  in  the  Independent  churches.  In  December, 
1798,  the  '  Duff'  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  with  twentv-nine  missionaries  and  a  superintendent, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  the  19  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  taken  to  Rio^  and  on  re-embarking  at  that  place, 
they  were  ngain  captured,  and  ultimately  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  an  absence  of  ten  months.     In  the  meantime 
the  mission  in  Otaheite  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
the  natives  having  become  unfiriendlv  to  it.    Eleven  of  the 
missionaries,  with  eight  women  and  cnildren,  left  the  island 
for  Port  Jackson,  seven  of  the  missionaries  determined 
upon  nmainiog,  and   several   proceeded  to  Tongataboo. 
To  prevent  an  attack  of  the  natives,  the  missionaries  who 
had  remained  at  Otaheite  offered  to  give  up  their  personal 
property  and  stores  and  tools  to  Ponnreb  the  king,  but  he 
declined  taking  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  daily  in  feat 
of  personal  injuries.    One  of  the  missionaries  relapsed,  and 
married  a  native  female,  and  another  made  a  declaration  of 
infidel  opinions.  In  May,  1800,  before  these  events  had  become 
known  in  England,  eleven  other  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
Otaheite  in  a  convict  ship,  in  which  a  malignant  fever  broke 
out     Of  this  number  one  died  at  Port  Jackson,  one  aban- 
doned the  mission  at  that  plaosy  and  one  was  taken  home,  at 
the  request  of  his  brethren,  for  insubordinate  conduct    The 
misaionariea  who  had  been  left  on  the  island  made  no  pro- 
greaa  ia  their  work,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  had 
scarcely  acquired  a  sli|;ht  knowledge  of  the  language.    In 
1808,  on  a  war  breaking  out  in  Otaheite,  the  married  mis- 
aionariea sailed  tot  Huaheiue;   when  their  booses  were 
burnt  and  their  gardens  laid  waste.    In  February,  1810^ 
they  retired  to  New  South  Wales.    Misfbrtunes  had  also 
oTer taken  the  mission  at  Tongataboo^    One  missionary  re- 
turned his  Bible  to  his  brethren,  three  were  murdered  dur- 
ing' a  civil  war,  and  the  remainder  were  destitute  of  clothes 
and  often  of  food,  and  were  frequently  ill-treated  by  the 
chiefs.     A  mission  to  the  Marquesas  was  also  broken  up. 
In  July,  1811,  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Ota* 
hcite  at  the  request  of  Pomare.    In  1821  the  Society  sent 
out  a  deputation  to  visit  the  various  stations  ia  the  South 
Seas,  their  direetions  being 'to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  missions  and  of  the  islands.* 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  contained  in  a  '  Journal  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  bv  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  edited  by 
Jamea  Montgomery,  London,  1 83 1.    In  December,  1 798,  the 
Society  sent  out  missionaries  to  South  Africa,  and  before 
1804  they  had  established  themselves  at  BethelsdorC  on 
the  Zak  river.  Orange  river,  and  in  Namaoualand.  In  1804 
the  Societv  extended  its  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
m  issionaries  were  stationed  at  Visigapatam  and  Travancote. 
In  1  807  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison  proceeded  to  China 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  language,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
rlie  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Chinese  erojpire. 
[Morrison.]    In  December  the  attention  of  the  Society 
wvLS  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  missionary  station 
was  established  in  Demerara* 

In  1 804  the  *  Society  for  Missions  to  A  frica  and  the  East' 
was  established  by  some  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
Xlie  Socie^  i«  now  cailwl  tha  'Chttceh  WmiooMtf  So- 


ciety for  Africa  and  the  Bast»*  though  it  sends  out  missiona- 
ries to  every  ouarter  of  the  world*  The  first  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Society  were  educated  at  the  Missionary 
Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  comnienced  their  labours  in  the 
Susoo  country.  The  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States 
also  have  independent  missions  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  for  many  years  engaged 
in  missionary  labours  before  they  formed  the  '  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society'  in  1817.  Wesley  himself 
visited  America  for  thepurpose of  afibrding reliffious instruc* 
tion  to  the  slaves  in  Georgia.  In  1786,  Dr.  tloke,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  individuals,  proceeded  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  before  their  return  they  visited  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  they  met  with  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  planters.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which  the 
Methodists  encountered  in  their  attempts  to  instruct  the 
negroes  are  detailed  in  Dr.  Coke's  'Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Methodist  Missions,'  published  in  1 804. 
The  attempts  made  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  engaged 
the  house  in  a  contest  with  tlie  government  at  home,  which 
was  marked  by  singular  duplicity,  and  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly,  to  evade  the  authority  of  the  English 

Sarliament  The  Methodist  Episcopal  C  hurch  in  the  United 
tates  sends  out  foreini  missionaries. 

In  1796  the  *  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society'  was  esta- 
blished by  some  ministers  and  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and 
London  Societies,  it  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  western  coast 
of  Alrica,  but  death  and  disease  prevented  the  success  of  the 
mission.  In  1802  a  mission  was  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  granted  them  land  on  favourable  terms,  and  in  1810 
the  settlement  of  the  missionaries  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
persons.  A  printing-press  was  set  up,  tracts  were  distri- 
buted, and  slaves  ransomed  with  a  view  of  being  instructed 
to  act  as  catechists. 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies,  there  has  been  lately 
formed  in  England  the '  Colonial  Missionary  Society.'  The 
*  Society  for  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,' 
which  expends  above  17,000^  a  year 'in  this  object,  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  institution ;  and 
there  are  several  similar  societies,  but  as  they  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  The  *  Home 
Misuonary  Society*  belongs  to  this  class.  It  has  stations  in 
districts  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  places  of  worships 
The  annual  income  of  the  Society  is  about  7000/.  The 
Baptists  have  established  a  Home  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  upwards  of  2500/.  a  year.  The  *  Pastoral 
Aid  Society'  is  designed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  tlie 
Established  Church,  and  was  instituted  in  1836.  It  grants 
about  1 8,000/.  a  year  to  1 79  clergymen  and  lay  assistants,  who 
are  sent  to  populous  districts  whioh  are  not  safficiently  pro- 
vided with  regularly  appointed  clergyiuen.  Within  the 
last  four  years, '  City  Missions'  have  been  formed  in  London 
and  several  of  the  large  towns.  Agents  are  appointed  who 
visit  the  poor  and  exhort  and  read  to  them  the  Scriptures. 
The  '  London  City  Mission '  has  an  income  of  upwards  of 
4000/.,  and  employs  49  agents,  who  last  year  made  186,515 
visits,  and  distributed  223,056  tracts.  Th«  '  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,'  the  '  Bible  Society,'  and 
the '  Tract  Society,'  though  not  missionary  societies,  are 
auxiliaries  of  foreign  missions,  whose  objects  they  promote 
by  grants  of  books,  &e. 

There  are  many  missionary  institutions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  'American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions '  is  the  principal  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States ;  and  each  of  the  principal 
sects  in  that  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Baptist,  has  its  own  institutions  for  sending  out  missionaries, 
eacn  of  which  has  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  union 
with  the  central  society.  In  continental  Europe  the  principal 
missionary  societies  are— the  Berlin  Society,  German  So- 
ciety, Netherlands  Society,  Paris  Society,  Rhenish  Society, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Present  State  qfSocietien.—The  expenditure  of  five  of  the 
principal  British  societies  eogagpd  in  missions  amounted  to 
above  350,000/.  according  to  their  last  annual  Reports;  and 
the  material  support  which  is  afforded  them  by  other  reli- 
gious institutions  would  considerably  swell  this  amount 
there  are  also  several  institutions  whose  operations  are  on  a 
iBMUacaltk 
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1.  Incorporated  Society  fer  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Receipts  for  1 837, 43,365/. ;  expenditure, 
55,949/. ;  number  of  siibscribers  about  12,000 ;  tbe  number 
of  legacies  of  above  100/.  received  from  1702  to  1837,  571, 
of  wbicb  50  amounted  to  sums  above  1 000/.,  including  two 
of  45,000/.  and  30,000/.  each.  The  receipts  consist^  of 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  to  the  amount  of 
16,082/.;  legacies,  475/.;  dividends  and  rents,  5747/.; 
special  fund  raised  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
8059/.:  portion  of  parliamentary  grant  for  erection  of 
school-houses  in  the  West  Indies,  13,000/.  The  chief  ex- 
penses were  under  the  following  beads : — ^North  America 
(dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia),  12,254/. ;  India,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  8933/. ;  expenses  of  6ishop*s  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  including  the  college  press,  4325/. ;  several 
general  expenses  of  missions  and  schools,  1821/. ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2  missionaries  and  outfit,  339/. ;  West  Indies, 
payments  for  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-houses,  13,890/.;  towards  the  support  of 
clergymen  and  unordained  teachers  engaged  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  7169/.  Urged  by  the  recent 
social  changes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  penal  settlements  in  Australia,  the  Society  has  recently 
made  exertions  in  those  two  quarters.  From  1813  to  1833, 
the  Society  had  the  management  of  a  grant  annually  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  support  of  clergymen  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Notice  was  given  in  1832  that  this 
grant  would  be  discontinued  in  future ;  but  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  missionaries 
would  be  unprovided  for,  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  allowance  for  three  years  longer  on  a  reduced 
scale.  In  1832  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  voted;  8000/.  in 
1833 ;  and  4000/.  in  1834.  The  Society  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  1837  was  compelled  to  sell  10,000/.  of  its  funded 
property  to  meet  deficiencies.  Previous  to  1 823,  the  '  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge*  expended  a 
portion  of  its  funds  in  supporting  missionaries  in  Southern 
India,  but  in  that  year  this  department  was  placed 
under  the  Gospel  Society.  The  number  of  missionaries 
now  employed  is  231,  of  whom  160  are  employed  in  British 
North  America. 

2.  Baptist  Missionan' Society,  1837-8.  Receipts,  22,416/. ; 
expenditure,  20,622/.  The  cost  of  maintaining  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  following  countries,  in  1837,  was — for  Continental 
India,  4237/. ;  Ceylon,  390/.;  Java,  346/.;  Sumatra,  10/. ; 
Jamaica,  7452/.,  and  250/.  for  chapels  in  the  same  island; 
Bahamas,  1249/. ;  Honduras,  380/. ;  South  Africa,  27/.  At 
these  and  the  various  sub-stations  in  connection  with  them, 
59  missionaries,  44  native  preachers,  and  59  schoolmasters 
were  maintained.  In  1835  the  Society  received  a  legacy  of 
5784/. 

2.  London  Missionary  Society,  1838.  Receipts,  70,255/. ; 
expenditure,  76,818/.  Disbursements  in  1837-8  on  account 
of  the  following  missions: — South  Seas,  10,327/.;  Malacca, 
1989/.;  Sineapore,  200/.;  Pcnang,  972/.;  Java,  637/.; 
Northern  India,  6962/. :  Southern  India,  16,104/.;  Russian 
Empire,  552/.;  Corfu,  107/.;  South  Africa,  8814/.;  Mau- 
ritius, 426/.;  Demerara,  3841/.;  Berbioe,  5316/.;  Jamaica, 
7497/.  Of  the  amount  raised  by  the  yearly  contributions, 
15,779/.  were  specially  subscribed  for  seventeen  difibrent 
objects,  of  which  4001/.  was  for  a  Soutb-Sea  mission-ship ; 
800/.  for  exploratory  voyages ;  1451/.  for  female  education. 
The  sum  of  4500/.  was  received  from  government  in  aid  of 
■cliool  houses  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Society,  at  455 
stations  and  out-stations,  maintains  640  European  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  of  whom  135  are  missionaries,  and 
31  European  and  473  native  assistants.  The  number  of 
churches  under  their  care  is  93,  with  734 7. communicants; 
and  568  schools  contain  36,974  scholars.  The  Society  pos- 
sesses 17  printing  establishments. 

3.  Church  Missionary  Sociehr.  1837.  Receipts,  72,031/. ; 
expenditure,  91,453/.  The  West  African  mission  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  4014/.;  South  African,  1709/.;  the 
Mediterranean  missions  (including  Malta,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia),  6558/. ;  North  India,  1 1,523/. ; 
South  India,  8472/.;  Western  India,  2927/. ;  Ceylon,  3987/.; 
China,  491/.;  Now  Zealand,  12,754/.,  including  the  pur^ 
chase  of  goo<ls  for  barter  with  the  natives;  New  Holland, 
17*2/. ;  Jamaica,  9210/. ;   Guiana,  1439/.;   Trinidad,  3594/. ; 


lajrmen  and  3  female  Europeans,  beiides  5  native  clergy* 
men  and  352  laymen,  and  18  female  teachers,  making  541 
individuals.  Number  of  schools  441,  attended  by  21,591 
scholars. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Re- 
ceipts, 84.818/.;  expenditure,  100,077/.  The  number  of 
missionaries  employed  was  314;  caleehists  and  readers,  3176; 
salaried  teachers,  295 ;  gratuitous  teachers,  3336 :  making 
the  total  number  of  agents  7121.  Tbe  number  of  members 
in  society  was  66,629,  and  49,538  children  and  adults  attend 
the  schools ;  the  total  number  of  persons  immediately  under 
the  care  of  the  Society  in  foreign  parts  being  1 16,167,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained.  In  1 837  twenty  donations  werp  re- 
ceived of  50/. ;  fourteen  of  1 00/. ;  six  averaging  above  36o/. 
each ;  and  one  anonymous  gift  of  2000/.  'Die  sum  of  3864/. 
was  received  from  Ireland  in  subscriptions,  and  upwards 
of  2000/.  from  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  1818  a  le^cj  (if 
9986/.  was  received.  Expenses  of  stations :— Ireland,  3530/. ; 
France,  2169/.;  Spain,  944/.;  Ceylon,  6412/.;  Conti- 
nental  India,  5451/.;  New  South  Wales,  ISdO/.;  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  2292/.;  New  Zealand,  2323/.;  Friendly 
Islands,  3315/.;  South  Africa,  8956/.;  Western  Afnca, 
3959/.;  West  Indies,  22,000/.;  British  America,  9000/. 
During  the  year  the  Society  sent  out  48  missionarie.s 
1 7  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

5.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1837.  The  mis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  at  present  confined  to  the  department  of  ^neral, 
scientific,  and  religious  instruction,  ana  has  seminaries  at 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  tbe  Assembly's  school 
at  Calcutta  upwards  of  700  boys  and  young  men«  of  all 
classes  and  6&stes,  are  taught  tbe  common  bnnches  of 
education,  algebra,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  A I 
Bombay  above  1000  native  children  attend  tbe  Society*! 
schools,  and  there  is  also  a  school  at  Poona,  in  the  same 
presidency;  and  in  1837a  school  was  established  at  Marlras. 
The  funds  received  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  missions  average 
about  4000/.  a  year. 

A  society  has  recently  been  established  at  Glasgow  which 
has  sent  missionaries  to  Caifraria.  The  'London  Corre- 
sponding Committee'  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  about  500/.  a  year  are  raised  by  it  in  aid  of  fofvign 
missions.  Missionary  operations  have  been  commenced  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  Church  uf 
Scotland. 

6.  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1837.  These  mii- 
sions  have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  England, 
and  about  4300/.  are  annually  contributed  here  for  their 
support,  under  the  direction  of  the  'London  Association.' 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the  Monvi^n 
Brethren  has  been  increased  from  155,  in  1817,  to  237,  m 
1 838.  A  sum  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  12,000/.  a  year 
is  raised  for  their  support,  of  whieh  5840/.  is  received  from 
persons  of  other  denominations.  About  50,600  sonls  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  namely,  44,000  ni^roes  m 
the  West  Indies,  3600  HottentoU  and  Calfces,  and  SOOe 
natives  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  North  America. 

Most  of  the  societies  publish  periodical  aecoonts  of  tlie 
state  of  their  respective  missions.  The  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shows  that  about  25vu/. 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  wt>rkN 
viz.  for  12,280  copies  of  Annual  Report,  20,000  abstracU  of 
do.,  145,500  of  Missionary  Record,'  601,375  of  *  Quartorly 
Paper,'  and  3050  copies  of  the  « Missionary  Register.'  Th^ 
London  Society's  expenditure  under  the  same  bead  was 
1 754/.,  and  others  in  proportion ;  but  it  is  bv  this  exlensiTe 
dissemination  of  missionary  intelligence  that  the  public 
have  been  brought  to  entertain  so  strong  aa  interest  in 
missions. 

The  exertions  of  other  missionary  societies  are  aotieed  in 
the  following  section. 

Geography  of  Missions.-^ln  the  Thirty-eighth  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Soeietr  it  is  observed  that  each 
mission  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of  irnoranee  and 
knowledge.  'There  is  a  kind  of  graduated  sade,  measurini; 
from  the  Zoolu  tribes,  who  are  at  the  lowest  point,  wlh«ni 
even  the  sovereign  is  only  learning  to  spell ;  advancing* 
further,  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  just  beginning  i> 
catch  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  the  Seriptnres ;  thcoct 
further,  tracmg  the  plain  but  useful  studies  of  the  ne^»  oz 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  then  reaching  further,  to  the 
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acquiremenU  of  India ;  and«  bigbest  of  all,  to  tbe  culti- 
vated and  improvini;  native  society  of  Calcutta  and  otber 
parts  of  Bengal.'  Under  fourteen  beads  we  give  a  view  of 
the  missions  of  all  the  principal  societies. 

1.  tVestern  Africa, — Stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  Batburst, 
Cape  Coast,  Cape  Palmas,  Freetown,  Kissey,  &c.     Stations 
of  the  Cburcb  missions,  12;  7  European  clergymen  and  9 
laymen  employed,  and  19  native  teachers;  communicants, 
902;   schools,  24;   scholars,  3663;  baptisms,  91;   candi- 
dates, 697 ;  average  attendance  on  public  worship,  Sunday 
morning,  3870— evening,  1880 — week-day  evening,  1880. 
We^leyan  missions:  14  missionaries  and  42  oatechists  and 
readers,  24  salaried  teachers,  2324  members  in  society,  and 
1405  children  and  adults  in  the  schools.     At  Macarthy 
Island,  300  miles  up  the  Gambia.  200  individuals  have  been 
baptised.    A  grammar  in  tbe  Mandingo  languaj^e  has  been 
printed,  and  also  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  the  same 
language.    The  'Foulah  Mission  Institution'  is  intended 
to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
that  people.    The  *  German  Missionary  Society  *  has  esta- 
blished a  mission  in  the Ashantee  country,  and  the  'Ameri- 
can  Episcopal  Missions '  one  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  which 
three  missionaries  have  been  appointed,  who  are  intending 
to  establish  a  superior  school.    The 'American  Board  of 
Missions*  has  a  station  in  the  samo  quarter,  where  a  print- 
ing-press has  been  set  up  and  schools  established.    The 
children  are  docile,  and  learn  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  in 
three  months.  The  'American  Baptists'  have  also  mission- 
aries employed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  tbe  American  Colonization  So- 
cieties. 

2.  South  4/riVa.— The  United  Brethren  employ  45  mis- 
sionaries amongst  ibe  Hottentots,  Caifres,  and  Tambookies. 
At  the  settlement  of  Genadendal  the  natives  are  employed 
as  smiths,  waggon-makers,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  masons. 
In  the  schools  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  are  taught ; 
sewing  is  taught  in  the  female  schools.  Infant  schools  have 
been  established.     Amongst  the  Tambookies  many  of  the 
women  have  begun  to  wear  gowns ;  some  of  the  men  have 
planted  wheat,  and  manured   their   land.      The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  31  stations,  24  missionaries,  and  Id 
assistants;    18   churches,    13«2  communicants,  and   4721 
scholars.   This  statement  includes  the  stations  amongst  the 
CafTres,  Griquas,  and  Namacquas,  and  others  beyond  the 
colony.     The  state  of  the  schools  among  the  Hottentots  is  en- 
couraging ;  the  people  are  rapidly  improving  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  many  of  them  lead  a  moral  life.    The 
Becliuanas  are  said  to  be  most  anxious  in  their  desire  after 
knowledge.    Wesleyan  missions:  21  missionaries,  and  24 
salaried  and  173  gratuitous  teachers,  are  employ^  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  amongst  the  CafTres  and  Hecbuanas ;  the 
number  of  members  in  society  is  1281,  and  1594  children 
attend   the  schools.    The  missionaries   use  the  Sichuana 
language,  and  several  elementary  books  have  been  printed 
at  the  mission  press  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The  French 
Society  of  Protestant  missions  has  four  principal  stations  in 
South  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange  river.    The  French  mis- 
sionaries state  that  among  the  Scchuanas  the  progress  of 
conversion  has  been  very  slow,  and  that  the  chiefs  impede 
this  work  as  much  as  possible ;  but  their  hopes  are  in  the 
rising  Keueration.    Among  the  Bassouto-Becbuanas  many 
adults  have  learned  to  read,  and  both  men  and  women 
have  clothed  themselves  in  the  European  manner.    The 
Rhenish    Society  employs   missionaries,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  well  as  in  organising  schools.      The  American 
Board  has  four  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal, 
and  the  missionaries  have  set  up  a  press  for  printing  tracts 
in  the  Zoolu  language.    The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Society  have  only  lately  commenced  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa. 

3.  African  Islands,— 'MdAtifrgacat.  In  1835  the  work  of 
missions  was  making  considerable  progress,  when  an  edict 
was  issued  suppressing  all  Christian  instruction.  [Mada- 
gascar.] A  few  converts  afterwards  met  in  secrecy  on  a 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
otber  religious  exercises ;  but  the  practice  becoming  known 
to  the  authorities,  sixteen  were  apprehended,  one  of  whom, 
a  woman  of  superior  mind  named  Rafaravary.  was  put  to 
death,  after  havinju  been  tlogged  with  great  severity,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  make  a  confession  of  the  names  of  her 
companions.  She  met  her  death  with  firmness  and  com- 
posure.    There  have  been  other  martyri»  and  no  instance 
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of  apostaey  has  yet  been  recorded  of  tbe  Christian  conrerta. 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  still  in  bonds  or  in  slavery, 
and  theoueen  proposed  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  her  officers.  No  change  in  tliis  state  of  things 
is  expected  at  present. 

4.  Inland  Seas.—The  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Persian  Gulf.  At  Malta  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a  press,  at  which,  in  1837,  25,338  copies 
of  tracts  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  also  a 
station  at  Malta.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece  above  1100 
young  persons,  from  4  to  1 7  or  20,  are  receiving  instruction 
through  the  instrumentality  of  missions.  The  American 
Board  has  stations  at  Athens.  Argos.and  Ariopolis  in  Laco- 
nia,  and  the  missionaries  are  employed  in  preaching,  and  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  in  establish- 
ing schools.  In  1837  above  17,000  copies  of  books,  contain- 
ing 616,427  pages,  were  printed  at  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  American  Episcopal  Missions : — Schools  have 
been  established  at  Athens,  which  are  attended  by  above 
600  scholars.  The  mission  family  comprises  40  souls.  So 
successfully  has  the  work  of  education  been  conducted  in 
the  mission  seminary,  that  applications  have  been  received 
by  the  beads  of  tbe  mission  from  Constantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Moldavia,  &c.,  to  take  under  their  care  tbe  daugh- 
ters of  rich  Greeks,  to  educate  them  as  they  thought  best. 
Five  male  and  eight  female  Greek  teachers  are  employed. 
In  the  island  of  Syra  the  Episcopal  (American)  Missions 
have  a  printing  establishment,  which,  in  1837,  issued  29,000 
copies  of  thirteen  publications,  varying  in  size  from  6  to  428 
pages  each.  This  pre&s  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Crete  is 
also  a  station  of  the  same  Society.  The  state  of  education 
in  this  island  is  deplorable,  and  scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  found.  Corfu  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  their  missionary  performs  the  duties  of 
inspector-general  of  schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tbe 
British  government  has  recently  ordered  books  to  be  printed 
for  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  American  Board  has 
established  schools  at  Constantinople  for  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  of  that  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
among  them  a  religious  spirit ;  but  these  efforts  have  met 
\iith  great  opposition. 

Asia  Minnr.— The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  establish  Greek  and  Armenian  schools  at  Smyrna 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Armenians  declining  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  Greek  hierarchy  warmly  opposing  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  missionaries  are  preparing  useful  and 
scriptural  books  in  the  Turkish  language.  The  American 
Board  has  a  press  at  Smyrna,  at  which,  in  1836,  there  were 
printed  25.6 1 8  copies  of  thirty-eight  different  works  in  modern 
Greek,  besides  copies  of  works  in  Armenian,  including  a 
new  version  of  the  Armenian  Testament  Two  magazines, 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  are  published  monthly.  The 
schools  which  were  attempted  to  be  established  have  failed ; 
but  an  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  tbe  missionaries  at  present  chiefly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt.—The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established 
schools  at  Cairo,  which  are  mostly  attended  by  Copts. 
There  are  1 14  scholars  in  the  female  school,  in  which  neeule- 
work  is  taught,  and  reading  and  writing. 

Abyssinia, — In  consequence  of  the  opposition  exeited 
against  the  servants  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  Tbe  mission  was 
encountering  considerable  difficulties,  when  tbe  arrival  of 
an  Italian  priest  and  a  Frenchman,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
understood,  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
Abyssinia,  considerably  increased  tbe  clamour  against 
them.  The  Italian  priest  afterwards  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  king  of  Shoa. 
The  ejected  missionaries  had  procured  a  firman  to  the 
king  of  Shoa,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  were  preptfring  to 
visit  his  teiritories.  Persia : — the  American  Board  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  1635,  with  instructions  to  form 
a  station  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains. 
One  of  tbe  objects  of  the  mission  is  to  improve  education. 
There  are  36  pupils  in  the  seminary,  or  boarding-school, 
who  are  taken  from  different  Nestorian  villages ;  a  Sun- 
day school  has  been  established;  and  a  fount  of  S\ro-Chal- 
daic  type  been  received ;  but  tbe  Board  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  printer  to  undertake  this  department  of  the  mis- 
sion. A  physician  is  attached  to  the  mission,  Who  is  resorted 
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to  by  the  people  from  all  quarters.    The  Amencan  Epiaco- 

Kil  Society  is  on  the  point  of  sendiuff  a  missionary  to 
orthern  Persia.  Syria,  and  Palestine:  the  American  Board 
has  stations  at  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem,  and  servioe  is  per- 
formed in  the  Arabic  language.  Twelve  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Maronite,  Greek,  Greek-Catholic,  and  Armenian 
ehurches,  with  two  Protestants  and  a  youth  of  Jewish 
descent,  are  boarded  in  the  Mission  Seminary,  and  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  future  usefulness  in  the  missionary 
cause.  The  female  school  is  attended  by  25  pupils.  The 
missionaries  state  that  a  female  boarding-school  might  be 
advantageously  opened  at  Beyrout.  At  the  press  16,200 
copies  of  seven  different  works  were  printed  in  1637  for 
distribution.  At  Jerusalem  a  small  native  congregation  has 
been  formed.  Male  and  female  schools  have  been  opened. 
The  demand  for  books  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  Syria  and 
Pklestine. 

Asiatic  Ru99ia, — ^The  stations  of  the  German  Missionary 
Society  were  abolished  by  an  ukase  of  the  emperor  in 
1837.  Siberia: — conversions  have  been  rare  in  this  quarter. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  IGO  miles 
south-east  of  Irkutsk,  and  atiother  at  Khoton,  where  a  press 
has  been  established,  at  which  a  translation  of  the  Bible  \% 
now  printing ;  and  there  is  a  third  station  at  Ona. 

Mohammedan  Mi^^sions.  A  visit  to  Persia  has  induced 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  American  Board,  to  form  an  opinion 
that  missions  to  Mohammedan  countries  are  at  present  pre- 
mature,  and  that  the  preliminary  step  should  be  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Oriental  churches,  whose  conrlition 
degrades  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. 

fi.  China  and  India  beyond  the  Ganvea.-^Jn  China  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  missionaries  obtaining  access  to 
the  country  have  been  latterly  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
nishing; the  frontier  stations  are  therefore  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  the  friends  of  missions.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal mi^Hionary  societies  throughout  the  world  have  sta- 
tions in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  Catholics  are  the 
only  European  missionaries  who  preach  Christianity  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  London  Mission- 
ary Society  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fill  the  vacant  station 
at  Canton.  At  Singapore  the  Society  has  two  labourers  and 
two  at  Malacca ;  and  at  the  latter  place  service  is  performed 
•very  Sunday  to  a  crowded  congrepation  of  Chinese.  In 
1837  the  number  of  Chinese  bapti»*ed  wos  29;  and  there 
were  205  boys  and  115  cirls  in  the  Chinese,  and  70  boys 
and  20  girU  in  the  Malay  schools.  The  Chinese  girls* 
■ehools  are  entirely  supported  by  the  sale  of  useful  and 
Iknry  articles  sent  from  England.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  collejje  is  six,  besides  Chinese  youths. 
Above  30.000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof, 
and  traets,  are  distributed  annually.  At  Penang  there  are 
two  missionaries  but  no  native  communicants.  Five  Malay 
■chooIs  contain  111  scholars,  and  11  ChincM!  children  are 
under  instruction.  The  issues  fh)m  the  press  at  Penang,  in 
1837,  were  12,500  pnblirations  in  Malay ;  and  the  circulation 
19,000.  of  works  in  the  Malay.  Chinese,  Tamul,  Dutch,  and 
English  languages.  Tlie  Malay  publications  were  sheet- 
tracts  and  wore  issued  in  con^njuencc  of  some  atrocious 
murders.  A  Society  has  bt^en  formed  at  Penang  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  (^hrintian  KnowUnlee  amongst  the  Chulirks  and 
Bi-ni^nlccs  inhabiting  the  island;  and  a  school  for  ijirls  has 
been  c«tabli«.lRNl  uinlei  its  auspices.  The  American  Baptists 
have  missions  in  Sjam,  and  at  Bankok,  a  city  suppo«cd 
to  contain  aUiiit  50U,000  inhabitants,  four-fifths  of  whom 
are  ChinoM?,  they  have  established  printing  and  lithogra- 
phic nre^ses.  In  1*«37  about  two  million  octavo  paj^es  in 
the  (Chinese  and  Sjamese  languages  were  print e<l.  These 
puhliiations  are  distribute*!  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked 
oW,  Four  of  the  mNsionaries  devote  themselves  to  the 
Siamese,  and  fire  to  the  Chinese.  In  a  recent  excursion 
about  fiO  miles  north  of  Bankok,  a  point  never  before 
reached  by  Protestant  mis*ionaries,  900  Siamese  and  3000 
Chinese  tracts  were  distributed  to  eager  inquirers.  Evi- 
dence is  adduced  in  the  •  Rep»rt*  showing  that  these  tracts 
m  extensively  read.  In  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  V:car  of  Siam,  it  is  stated  that  '  oooks  are  re- 
vived, because  Ihev  cost  nothing ;  are  lauglied  at,  but  no 
one  is  C4>nvrrted.*  The  Amencan  missionaries,  it  is  stated, 
lAak«*  handviroe  presents  to  the  authorities,  and  have  built 
-::odu>us  bouM*s,  where  they  spend  their  time  a^rpeably 
S'>cipty  of  their  wives  and  families.*  The  Catholic 
aftnea»  on  the  other  band,  regard  the  mortiflcatioDt 


and  hardships  of  tlieir  labours  as  ealouiated  to  pronot*  ti« 
objecta  of  their  mission.  {AnnuU  ^f  the  Ptopaf.  u/  tk^ 
Faith,  1838.)  The  American  BaptiiU  have  also  a  Burnu.^- 
mission  eonsisting  of  several  stations,  at  which  M  mymtfu'*- 
aries  and  a  laree  number  of  native  aaaiatanta  are  aaplvsed. 
In  1836,  343  Karens  and  Burmana  wera  baptised.  'l^.c: 
missionary  press  is  conducted  on  a  scale  which  tha  niuit 
sanguine  would  scarcely  anticipate.  The  pnntiogoflWv  is  is 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Maulmein,  and  is  built  oC  bnrk  ji 
the  form  of  an  L,  78  feet  long  each  way  and  $%  widei,  aii*i  m 
two  stories  high.  It  contains  a  power-press*  foor  ^ui- 
presses,  twenty- five  cases  of  types,  founts  in  ibnee  langnafc*^ 
and,  with  the  binding  department,  employs  26  natives  &f 
this  time  live  additional  presses  and  a  large  supply  of  papvt 
have  been  received.  It  is  intended  to  set  up  a  press  u  ls 
out-station  where  8000  tracts  had  recently  been  distrilMit>-<i 
in  two  days  at  a  festival.  At  the  station  of  Sudiva  the 
Board  have  three  missionaries,  a  printer,  and  aaswni:a. 
About  nine  years  ago  the  American  Board  cuosiDcact-i  a 
mission  in  China,  and  it  has  now  two  missiooanaa  aut*  t.«d 
at  Canton,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  i 
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the  press,  and  revising  the  Scriptures.  At 
Board  has  set  up  a  press,  and  the  printer  who  supviairc .« 
it  is  studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languagcsi.  Tea  •:..*- 
sionaries  and  a  physician  are  stationed  at  Bankok,  the  l^uz 
of  whom  is  daily  visited  by  20  or  30  patiently  wbo-a  t« 
addresses  on  subjects  of  religion.  A  Chinese  and  a  8iaR««« 
school  have  been  established,  which  are  attended  bv  «*i.ii  a 
small  number  of  pupils.  Four  missionaries  and  a  pays*  la 
are  stationed  at  Singapore,  who  are  aoouiring  the  C::  r.e^ 
language.  The  school  is  considered  the  most  napu:iiM 
department  at  this  station.  The  press  is  very  artivvli  r%* 
ploved  in  printing  Chinese  tracts,  also  works  in  the  >!&..> i 
ana  Japanese  languages;  but  it  is  stated  that  tlie  abn.  v 
of  the  Chinese  to  read  is  over- rated.  The  Chiocae  star.  . 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  is  ai  BaiavLA, 
hut  its  efibrts  are  intended  to  be  directed  to  China.  ller« 
also  are  two  missionaries  and  a  physician  engaged  in  itwlv  - 
ing  the  Chinese  and  Malay  Isnguages.  A  Chinese  srhc^  I 
of  20  boys  and  9  girls  is  found  an  invaluable  aid  in  araum  r 
the  Chinese  colloouially.  The  Church  Mjsaiooary  S<<«:^'v 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  the  only  Kn^:  •  * 
societies  which  at  present  send  missionanea  beto&d  '.t* 
Ganges.  The  former  Society  has  statioiia  at  Ak}aV»  ai 
iiiland  450  miles  south-east  of  Serampore*  and  at  Ghitta^-<4.- 
and  the  latter  has  one  missionary  at  Singapore^  ws  .« 
studying  Chinese  and  Malay. 

6.  India  within  the  Gangee, — This  quarter  is  b^  frr  *i4 
most  important  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  tbe  »^.. 
obligation  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  nearly  I  ^•.•#«'  *  - ' 
of  people  under  oar  dominion  has  been  deeply  felt  in  Or  i* 
Britain.    India  is  also  the  active  scene  of  misaiooary  US  .  "v 
for  the  American  and  many  of  the  Europema  aocietwa.    !' 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  exertions  of  sueh  inatitatjiVM  v 
the  Bible  Society  from  those  societies  whose  exrlosisv    '.- 
ject  is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.    The   BntMh  • 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  expended  1 12.0001  in  this  p^r 
of  India,  either  in  gnnts  of  books  or  paper,  or  Ibr  the  *.•- 
poses  of  translation ;  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  fr.  *   ! 
in  all  the  principal  Unguals  ana  dialects  of  lodta.     T 
*  Christian  Knowledge  Society'  has  sent  fondi  Ibr  the  e-<-  - 
tion  of  churches  and  mission -houses,  and  preaanted  dc  f «   • 
of  books  and  lending*librariea,  and  haa  supptsarf  tbe  niat.^ 
rials  for  fhrnishing  schools  and  printing-offices.  Tbe  Pras .  r 
Book  and  Homilv  Society  has  sent  out  its  toaaslatctd  %    -  •  > 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  distributes  aimwalW  %n     u 
mense  number  of  its  publications  through  tbe  vmriott%  rr  - 
sions ;  and  there  are  also  several  important  local  institot 
which  are  engaged  in  promoting  education,  and  are  '-  - 
ducted  more  ur  less  in  a  spirit  of  misaionary  ro~opm' 
The  Society  for  the  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  ftMrs«i 
mission  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820;  and  it  baa  eatnbr*'  .*: 
missions  in  connection  with  the  college  in  tbe  neigblMnzrt 
of  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore.    The  ftxiety  baa  a  swan  mart  » 
Veperyandagrammar>school.  Anumberof  natin^tca" 
is  expected  from  these  institutions.   In  tbe  diocuss's  c'  C. 
cutta  and  Madras  29  missionaries  and  1 1  eateebiwts  are  '  i- 
ployed.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  ChurebMianiittmryf^^- 
It  is  stated  that  as  respects  the  extenswo  of  CKn^t  :.- 
in  India  the  great  obstacle  is  the  dtflleulty  of  flndtni;  « 
and  competent  agents  either  at  home  or  abcoad.  BaL^s%t  V 
sions  :~At  Calcutta,  to  which  six  out-stations  are  nts»-- 
with  sub-stations  in  many  nUa||ea»  tbt 
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tbelr  time  to  translating  and  publishing  the  Scriptures,  and 
improved  versions  are  in  progress;  and  in  forming  and 
superintending  schools,  from  many  of  which  native  teachers 
and  preachers  proceed  to  aid  in  the  work.    A  few  indivi- 
duals are  annually  baptised.  Church  Missionary  Society  : — 
In  Northern  India,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
including  Benares,  there  are  12  stations,  at  which  fourteen 
missionaries  are  employed,  two  native  missionaries,  two  cate- 
chists,  forty- one  native  and  Eurasian  teachers.    Communi- 
cants (at  C!alcutta  and  Benares)  are  32 ;  attendants  at  public 
worship  1111;  schools  63,  scholars  3844,  chiefly  boys.    The 
bishop  of  Calcutta  states  that  the  education  of  youth  on 
Christian  principles  has '  loosened  the  chains  of  Hindooism.' 
The  Western  Indian  Mission  has  its  principal  stations  at  Bom* 
bay  and  Nassuck.   Within  12  miles  of  Bombay  450  children 
are  under  instruction ;  and,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
there  is  on  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior 
education  to  young  natives  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
useful  missionary  labourers.    At  Nassuck  there  are  schools 
for  357  boys  ana  80  girls.    The  missionaries  endeavour  to 
promote    their   object   by  discussions,  tonversation,  and 
preaching.    The  South  Indian  mission  includes  Cochin,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  Madras,  with  the  stations  in  the 
Tin nevelly  mission :— missionaries  employed  11,  catechists  4, 
native  missionaries  3,  native  assistants  151,  communicants 
3 1 4,  schools  1 49,  scholars  4634.    Of  the  Palamcottah  station 
it  is  stated  that  the  congregations  are  increasing,  '  but  the 
new  comers  are  evidently  influenced  by  worldly  motives,' 
and  should  they  be  disappointed,  they  will  relapse  into  hea- 
thenism.   The  conduct  of  the  converts  '  differs  in  very  few 
respects  horn  that  of  the  heathen,  except  in  the  outward 
mode  of  worship.*    The  German  Missionary  Society  had 
recently  a  missionary  in  the  Tinnevelly  district    London 
Missionary  Society : — Principal  stations  at  Calcutta,  Chin* 
surah,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Surat,  Belgaum, 
Bangalore,   Salem,    Coimbatore,  Trevandrum,  Nagercoil. 
Neyoor,  Combaconum,  Chittore,  Madras,  Cuddapah,  and 
Vizagapatam.    Number  of  stations  and  out-stations  310, 
missionaries  36,  European  and  native  assistants  375,  schools 
293.    These  numbers  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  those  of  the  protected  states.    It  is 
stated  that  the  natives  who  become  acquainted  with  English 
are  much  more  favourably  disposed  than  those  who  remain 
ignorant  of  it.    At  Chinsurah  the  people  have  themselves 
establbihed  English  schools  under  native  masters.    The 
mission  presses  are  actively  at  work,  and  great  numbers  of 
tracts  are  printed,  which  are  inquired  for  by  people  from  all 
parts.    In  the  Coimbatore  district,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  no  schoolmaster  could  be  found  who  would 
teach  Christian  books;   now  there  are  12  boys*  schools  on 
Christian  principles.    The  prejudices  against  female  edu- 
cation are  rapidly  giving  way.    In  the  Travanoore  district, 
in  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  about  6000  persons,  including 
children,  are  connected  with  the  mission.    In  the  seminary 
for  training  native  missionaries,  four  of  the  youths  read  the 
Greek  Testament  with  facility.    The  effects  of  missions  in 
the  district  of  Chittore  are  favourably  displayed  in  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  in  place  of  re- 
sorting to  mendicancy,  are  engaged  in  honest  labour,  but 
'  spirituality  is  scarcely  visible.'    At  Madras  the  native  con- 
gregation consists  of  80  persons,  of  whom  35  are  communi- 
cants.   General  Baptist  Missions : — Stat  ions  at  Cuttack  and 
Hve  other  places  within  350  miles  of  Calcutta;  78  commu- 
nicants, but  this  number  includes  Europeans.  At  Cuttack  a 
printing-press  has  been  set  up,  at  which  10,000  hymn-books, 
20,000  tracts,  2000  Baxter's  '  Call,'  and  4000  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress*  have  been  printed.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society : 
— Principal  stations  at  Bangalore,' Gobee  (a  town  in  the 
Mysore  country),  Negapatam,  and  Madras,  each  of  which 
embraces  an  extensive  district;  missionaries  12,  assistant- 
missionaries  7«  salaried  teachers  24,  members  346,  scholars, 
chiefly  Hindus,  1375.    The  gospel  is  preached  in  English, 
TamiU,  Canarese,  and  Portuguese ;  and  religious  instruction 
has  occasionally  been  given  in  Telogoo.    Church  of  Scot- 
land Missions :— The  nature  of  their  labours  has  already 
been  described,  and  statements  given  showing  the  great 
importance  of  their  schools    at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.    The  German  Missionary  Society  has  four  mis- 
sionaries  at  Mongalore,  and  three  at  Dharwar,  and  five  were 
sent  out  last  year  to  establish  a  mission  at  Hoobly.    In 
*837  a  seminary  was  begun  for  training  native  catechists 
and  schoolmasters,  and  was  soon  attended  by  22  young  Ca- 
itarese.    American  Board  of  Missions:— In  the  Mahratta 


missions  6  missionaries,  2  assistants,  and  1  printer  are  em- 
ployed.    The  seminary  at  Ahmednuggur,  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  1000  dollars,  has  about  60  pupils  from  5  to 
16  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces  several 
years,  and  includes  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  English 
residents  are  liberal  supporters  of  this  institution.    At  the 
mission-press,  which  has  been  also  employed  by  other  so- 
cieties,  61,450  copies,  containing  3,127,850  pages,   were 
printed  in  1839  in  the  Mahratta  language.    The  Tamul 
mission  has  stations  at  Madura  and  four  other  places,  at 
which  11  missionaries,  1  medical  missionary,  1  physician, 
and  16  native  assistants  are  engaged.    At  Madura  daily 
preaching  is  usually  maintained  amongst  the  people  at  the 
schools  and  in  the  vestibules  of  the  idol  temples.    The  op- 
portunities of  instructing  the  natives  are  numerous  during 
a  journey.    When  the  missionary  stops  at  a  school  the 
people  assemble  out  of  curiosity,  and  while  seated  on  his 
norse  he  may  profitably  hold  a  discourse  of  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.    In  Madura  and  its  vicinity  there  are  43  schools, 
containing  1730  scholars,  and  at  Dindegal  17,  containing 
554    scholars.      A  small    proportion  of  the  people    can 
read,  but  the  population  being  immense,  the  number  of 
readers  is  great.    Applications  for  books  are  received  from 
the  most  remote  villages.    In  the  district  comprehending 
Madras  there  are  25  scliools,  with  750  scholars,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  preaching  varies  from  360  to  400.    The  Ame- 
rican Board  has  recently  purchased  the  extensive  printing 
establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Madras. 
It  contains    eight  printing-presses,  a  lithographic  press, 
fifteen  founts  of  type  for  printing  in  English,  Tamul,  and 
Telagoo,  also  an  hydraulic  press,  and  all  the  means  for  cast- 
ing type  and  binding  books.    The  Bible  has  not  been  com- 
pleted in  Telogoo.    In  a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  of  this  press  wUl  supply  the  reaaing  population 
amongst  the  Tamul  people  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
tracts,  &c.    American  Presbyterian  Mission : — Stations  at 
Loodianah,  the  most  remote  of  the  British  stations  to  the 
north-west,   near  the  Sutlej,  which  divides  the  territories 
under  the  power  or  influence  of  England  firom  those  of  Run* 
jeet  Singh.    There  are  2  schools,  English  and  Hindustanee, 
and  2  printing-presses,  under  the  care  of  one  missionary. 
Sharanpu,   110  miles  distant  from  Loodianah,  is  another 
station  of  this  mission,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  the 
large  fairs  held  at  Hurdwar,  which  are  attended  by  people 
from  every  part  of  Asia  except  China,  amongst  whom  tracts 
can  be  usefully  distributed.     Persian  books  and  tracts  are 
in  demand.    Allahabad,  the  remaining  station,  is  resorted 
to  by  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts. 
At  the  last  account  only  one  missionary  resided  here,  but 
others  have  been  since  sent  from  the  United  States  to  join 
him. 

7.  Ceylon. — Baptist  missions  • — Stationa  at  Colombo  and 
five  other  places.  A  controversy  is  carried  on  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  fifteen  numbers  of  the  *  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator '  have  been  published.  Church  missions : — stations 
4,  missionaries  8,  printer  1,  native  catechists  and  teachers 
81,  attendants  on  public  worship  2365,  communicants  120, 
schools  55,  scholars  1880,  chiefly  boys.  Service  is  performed 
in  the  Tamul  and  Singhalese  languages.  Since  1823 
above  100  youths  have  been  educated  at  the  mission  semi- 
nary. The  increasing  knowledge,  experience,  and  stability 
of  the  native  agents  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
feature  of  the  mission.  Wesleyan  Missions : — ^The  Ceylon 
mission  is  conducted  in  two  divisions,  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamul,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  race  professing  Buddhism,  and  the  south  by 
Hindu  idolaters  and  Mohammedans.  Stations  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese division  5,  missionaries  5,  assistant-missionaries  9, 
salaried  teachers  99,  members  in  society  656;  scholars, 
adults,  and  children,  4471.  In  the  Tamul  division  there 
are  4  stations,  8  missionaries  and  assistants,  37  salaried 
teachers,  139  members,  and  2136  scholars.  Tiie  missionaries 
report  that  regular  congregations  are  established  all  over 
the  island ;  thousands  of  tracts  in  four  different  languages 
are  distributed  every  month,  which  are  said  to  be  eagerly 
read ;  schools  might  be  increased  to  any  extent ;  discussion 
on  religious  subjects  is  almost  universal ;  and  the  *  entire 
evangelization '  of  the  island  engages  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  Society.  American  Board  of  Missions: — stations 
and  out-stations  13,  missionaries  6,  native  preachers  4,  native 
assistants  71,  physician  1,  printer  1,  female  assistant-mis- 
sionaries, being  the  wives  of  missionaries  and  the  physicians, 
7.    In  sixteen  places  of  worship,  average  attendance  2700 
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persons,  communicants  330.  In  187  free-schools  there  are 
4732  male  and  1044  female  scholars,  besides  151  in  the 
male  and  98  in  the  female  boarding-schools.  The  press 
gives  employment  to  fifty  natives.  A  few  years  ago  the 
only  tracts  distributed  were  written  on  the  olla,  and  a  single 
writer  could  only  make  four  or  five  copies  a  day.  In  1837 
the  number  of  passes  printed,  of  tracts,  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  works,  was  12,436,000.  This  mission  being  in  some 
difficulties  in  1837,  the  governor,  in  his  ofiScial  capacity,  sent 
a  donation  of  200/., '  in  token  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  services  of  the  mission  in  the  northern  provinces.' 

8.  Indian  Archipelago, — In  August,  1837,  a  regulation 
in  reference  to  foreign  missions  in  these  seas  was  issued  by 
the  Netherlands  (local)  government:—*  That  no  missionary 
from  any  foreign  country  shall  be  permitted  to  establish 
himself  anywhere  in  Netherlands  India,  excepting  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  this  permission  to  be  granted  only  to 
Netherlands  missionaries,  undcT restrictions  hereafter  to  be 
made.'  The  authorities  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts 
of  Borneo  are  called  upon  *  to  advise  the  government 
what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  there,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  that  more 
should  be  admitted.'  The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
employs  eighteen  missionaries  in  Dutch  India.  There  are 
two  stations  at  Sumatra,  one  at  Rhio,  one  near  Batavia,  also 
one  at  Timor  Coupang,  one  at  Makisser,  and  one  at  Moa ; 
at  Litty  and  Amboyna  there  are  two  at  each ;  and  there 
are  stations  at  several  other  places.  In  Celebes  numerous 
nominal  conversions  to  Christianity  have  taken  place.  In 
Borneo  there  are  some  German  missionaries,  who  have  no 
connectiou  with  the  Netherlands  Society.  The  Moluccas 
have  not  been  considered  as  a  proHtahle  field  for  missions. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Baptists  had  a  missionary  sta- 
tion at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  a  press  was  put  into 
operation,  and  many  tracts  and  books  clii»tributed;  but  the 
missionaries  removed  to  India  on  the  island  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
a  station  at  Batavia,  where  two  schools  have  been  established 
for  Chineso  youths,  and  one  for  Malays,  and  a  printing- 
press  has  been  actively  employed.  The  American  Board 
supports  four  missionaries  at  Borneo,  and  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  at  Batavia. 

9.  AustraJasia.-^'VYm  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
station  at  Wellin(;ton  Valley,  240  miles  north-we«t  of 
Sydney,  where,  at  different  times,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  under  instruction.  Several  have 
learned  to  read.  The  native  vocabulary  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  Church 
have  been  translated.  Service  is  perfjrmed  in  this  language 
every  Sunday.  *  In  the  seed-time  natives  attended  at  the 
plough  daily  for  upwaid«  of  a  month;  and  in  the  harvest 
thirteen  natives  were  employed  in  reaping.  Tlie  children, 
in  general,  improve  as  much  as  those  of  European  parents 
in  all  ordinary  branches  of  education — reading,  writing, 
aewing.  and  religious  knowledge.'  At  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Australia,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  stationed 
two  missionaries,  who  are  to  instruct  the  aborigines.  The 
local  government  has  undertaken  to  defray  half  the  pre- 
liminary and  half  of  the  annual  expenses.  In  1838  several 
German  missionaries  were  conveyed  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
English  government,  with  a  view  of  instituting  a  German 
mission  to  the  aborigines.  They  arc  stationed  at  Moreton 
Bay,  and  at  present  act  under  the  Scottish  synod  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Gospel  Society  ha^  engaged  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  outfit  and  support  of  32  additional  cler;ry. 
men  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
Catholics  are  extending  their  activity  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  Sydney  has  become  the  central  station  of  an  im))ortant 
mission,  embracing  Polynesia.  New  Zealand :  —The  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  ita  labours  in  these  islands  in 
1816,  and  there  are  now  lOstationsand  1  out-station,  at  which 
91  persons  are  employed.  Attendants  on  public  worship 
2176,  communicants  178,  schools  51,  scholars  1431.  In 
the  printmg-ofiice  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  printed ;  and  a  New  Zealand  grammar,  in  En^rlish, 
and  a  translation  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  are  preparing. 
Dr.  Lang,  in  his  *  New  Zealand  in  1 839,*  has  severely  at- 
tacked the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  account  of  their  having  become  land-jobbers.  Mr. 
Folack,  who  resided  in  New  Zealand  six  years,  says  that 
but  for  the  misi»iunaries  the  island  would  have  been  wholly 
unsafe  as  a  residence  for  commereiul  men.    The  mission- 


aries, in  the  absence  of  a  regular  government,  ara  often 
required  to  exercise  political  and  magisterial  power.  {Report 
of  Commons*  Committee  on  Aboritdnes.)  The  Wesle>an 
Missionary  Society  is  the  only  other  English  institution  which 
sends  missionaries  to  New  Zealand.  Members  €00;  5uo 
are  under  school  instruction;  a  printing-press  it  in  full 
operation,  and  employed  in  preparing  elementary  book^  for 
the  schools.  New  Zealand  has  just  been  visited  bv  Catholt? 
missionaries,  who  say.  *  The  natives  are  enchanted  with  tl.e 
beauty  of  our  ceremonies.' 

10.  Polynesia, — Wesleyan  Missions: — Stations  in  tho 
Friendly  Islands  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands.  In  the  Rabat 
and  Vavou  iKlands  the  people  have  *  generally  embra<%.'i 
the  true  religion.'  They  are  said  to  be  •  truly  converted,' 
and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  'great  spiritual  peace* 
London  Missionary  Society:— The  missionaries  of  this  So- 
ciety occupy  stations  in  the  Navigators*  Islands,  Georgian 
Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  Harvey  Islands.  Tlie  America  :t 
Board  of  Missions  has  selected  the  Sandwich  Islands.  1  he 
Rev.  H.  Douglas  states  that  in  more  than  thirty  islands  uf 
the  South  Seas  paganism  has  ceased  to  be  the  national 
faith.  {Travels  in  Eastern  Asia.)  Ellis's  'PoKiie».jn 
Researches*  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  missionary  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  glube. 
A  '  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission'  has  been 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Society,  in  1  vol.  12m'o. 

11.  Guiana  and  t/ie  JVest  Indies. ^Ba^iisi  MissMnsry 
Society:  Jamaica — 19  missionaries,  42  male  and  female 
assistants,  69  stations  and  outstations.  18,720  membeis, 
17,781  inauirers,  2447  day-scholars,  992  evening-schoUr>. 
7464  Sunday-scholars,  2120  baptisms,  and  382  new  commu- 
nicants in  the  year.  Bahamas — 4  missionaries,  13  assistants. 
36  stations  and  out-stations.  360  members  and  60  inqu.r«?rs 
200  day-scholars,  460  Sunday-scholars.  Church  Missionary 
Society:— stations  27,  missionaries  12,  catecfaistj  and 
teachers  23,  country-bom  teachers  18,  atteodsnu  on  public 
worship  2006,  communicants  88,  schools  64,  scholars  3712. 
Of  the  stations  of  the  Society  many  are  in  the  most 
neglected  parts.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society: — 85  tui«- 
sionaries  are  assisted  by  1 1 69  salaried  and  1682  gratuitous 
teachers;  the  members  in  society  are  40,234, and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  16,027.  In  1838  assistance  was  ol>- 
tained  from  the  government  towards  building  24  schi»  •!- 
houses.  United  Brethren's  Missions:— at  29  stations  there 
are  126  male  and  female  labourers,  who  have  43,892  per- 
s(  ns  under  instruction,  of  whom  13,962  are  commuoicautK 
In  1 838  the  Brethren  received  assistance  from  go\'ernment 
fur  the  erection  of  19  schools.  The  ScoUish  Missionary 
Society  has  6  missionaries  employed.  The  means  of  edu- 
cation will  soon  be  more  generally  extended  amongst  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  the  United  Kmgdum 
The  Ladies*  Negro  Education  Society  has  established  ilv 
schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  Jamaica,  undor 
the  Mieo  Charily,  there  are  three  model-schools,  forUitv. 
gills,  and  infants.  The  greatest  ditficulty  exists  in  supj .  i  - 
mg  competent  teachers.  The  Crospel  Society  makes  lar^c 
grants  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  churches:  anl 
42  clergymen  derive  a  part  of  their  income  from  it»  fun i Is. 

12.  North  American  Indians. — American  Board  of  Mi*>- 
sions: — 27  stations,  23  missionaries,  3  medical  missionariiK 
3  physicians,  11  teachers,  6  farmers  and  mechanics,  3  nati'c 
preachers,  1  native  assistant,  and  66  native  assistanls. 
United  Brethren's  Mission :— About  3G0  Delawares  ani 
Chcrokees  are  under  the  care  of  eight  missionaries  and  one 
asiiistant.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  the  Rr  \ 
River  settlement  4  churches,  1  missionary,  and  7  school- 
masters; attendants  on  public  worship  1660,  commumcat:  s 
267;  at  10  schools  there  are  649  scholars,  including;  r  j 
youths  and  adults.  '  The  plough,  the  spade,  the  s:ckle« 
and  the  mill,  are  very  essential  articles  in  this  mission.* 
The  Wciileyan  Missionary  Society  has  missions  among  ilie 
Chippewa  and  Mohawk  Indians.  The  American  Eim«- 
copal  Missionary  Society  is  labouring  amongst  the  Indra.:^. 
In  the  Report  of  the  American  Episcopal  B«>ard  u  u 
stated  that  the  government  at  Washington  is  about  to  coii- 
gregate  the  remnant  of  twenty-eight  Indian  tribes,  abi'ut 
130.000  in  number,  in  a  district  200  miles  by  600  in  e\Unt, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  which  is  to  be  secured  to  them. 

The  North  American  Colonies  are  greatly  indebtcl  f.r 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  Gospel  l*mj>a- 
gation  Society,  and  in  every  one  of  the  British  province  .t 
has  gathered  congregations  to:;ether.  In  NewfuundlanJ 
the  Catholics  have  un  active  mission. 
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14.  Greenland. — At  5  settlements,  15  of  the  United 
Brethren  have  1785  natives  under  their  care,  including  80 
communicants. 

For  a  '  General  View  of  the  Results  of  Missionary  Effort,' 
the    reader    may  refer  to  the  Rev.   Howard  Malcolm's 
Travels  in  South-Eastern  Asia.    Briefly  stated  they  are  as 
follows: — 1.  Numerous  and  formidable  impediments  have 
been  removed.    An  entrance  and  location  among  strange 
nations  have  been  effected.      Missionaries  everywhere  find 
brethren  to  welcome  them.     2.  One  thousand  ordained 
missionaries,  fifty  printers,  three  hundred  schoolmasters 
and  assistants,  and  above  one  thousand  native  preachers 
and  catechists  are  in  actual  service.    3.  The  Scriptures,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  translated  by  modern  mission- 
aries into  nearly  a  hundred  languages.     4.  A  considerable 
number  of  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing.     For 
some  of  them  characters  have  been  invented.    In  most  of 
them  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  read.     5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly 
all  the  useful  literature  they  possess.    They  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  been  the  introducers  of  the  art  of  printing 
amongst  them.    6.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  been 
produced  in  considerable  variety :  in  Bengalee  75  tracts  and 
other  works;  in  the  Tarn ul  language  200,  in  Malay  50,  in 
Chinese  about  100,  m  Burman  28,  &c.  &c.     7.  In  nearly 
every  mission  there  have  been  prepai'ed  a  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  dictionary.    8.  An  amount  literally  incalcu- 
lable of  Bibles  and  tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation.    9. 
Great  mechanical  facilities  have  been  created.    Upwards  of 
41  printing-offices  are  in  full  operation  in  heathen  lands, 
some  having  10  presses  at  work.     Binding  establishments 
are  in  connection  with  these ;  and  the  natives  have  learned 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.     10.  Schools,  some  of 
them  for  superior  education,  have  been  established  in  vast 
numbers;  the  number  of  children  in  missionary  schools  is 
estimated  at  3000.     1 1.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality 
have  been  widely  diffused.     12.  In  some  places  the  entire 
fabric  of  idolatiy  is  shaken.    Mr.  Malcolm  estimates  the 
present  number  of  converted  heathens  at  above  100,000. 

{Missionary  Map  of  the  World;  Wyld's  Map  of  Mis- 
sions; Missionary  Register  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1 839 ;  The  Missionary  Fine ;  Missionary  Ga- 
zetteer, by  the  Rev. C.  Williams;  &c.  &c.) 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  '  Great  Water,'  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies in  the  native  language),  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
on  the  globe,  which  drains,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
a  surface  of  about  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  probably 
not  JtfK  than  one-fifth  of  thi;  North  American  conti- 
nenlB^ 

Its~^asin  extends  from  29"  to  50**  N.  lat.,  and  from  77"  to 
111"  W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from 
north  to  south,  and  west  of  90°  W.  long.,  about  1200  miles, 
whilst  its  average  width  east  of  90"  W.  long,  does  not 
exceed  560  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  basin  from 
east  to  west  is  near  42"  N.  lat.,  where  it  measures  nearly 
1500  miles.  Its  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense 
tract  of  country  aloug  its  western  and  north-western  border, 
still  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  territories  of 
laway,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  also  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  west;  and  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  two  small  lakes,  situated  in 
47°  10'  N.  lat,  and  between  95°  30'  and  96°  W.  long.  The 
western,  called  Lake  Itasca,  is  about  eight  miles  long ;  the 
eastern,  Usawa  Lake,  is  hardly  two  miles  in  length.  These 
lakes  are  estimated  to  be  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  each  of  these  lakes  a  small  stream  issues  in 
a  northern  direction,  which  unite,  after  a  circuitous  course 
of  50  or  60  miles,  in  47"  38'  N.  lat  The  united  stream 
falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is  about  12  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  is  the  most 
northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  this  lake,  the  river  flows  south-eastward  to 
Cass  Lake.  From  Cass  Lake  it  still  runs  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection to  Little  Wmnipeg  Lake,  from  which  its  south-eastern 
course  begins.    Up  to  this  point  its  course  lies  through  a 


13.  Zo^rndbr.— Fifteen  of  the  United  Brethren  have  f  country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
973  Esquimaux  under  their  care,  among  whom  there  are  channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  The  surrounding 
360  communicants.  country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and 

swampy  ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of 
diluvial  sand,  on  which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered, 
and  are  overgrown  with  pine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground 
other  trees  grow,  especially  hemlock,  elm,  and  ash,  which 
are  covered  with  moss.  In  some  parts  small  prairies  occur 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  lined  by  sandy  hills,  and  its  waters 
run  over  rocks  of  primitive  formation :  its  course  is  often 
impeded  by  boulders. 

Issuing  from  Lake  Winnipeg  in  a  southern  direction, 
the  Mississippi  continues  to  traverse  the  region  of  lakes. 
The  country  in  which  this  part  of  its  course  lies  is  similar 
to  that  about  its  source.    The  river  itself  continues  to  flow 
with  great   velocity,  and  forms  several  small  falls.      In 
some  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  strips  of  allu- 
vial soil,  subiect  to   inundation,  and  in  others   its    bed 
is  already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above 
the  Big  Falls,  where  twenty  islands  occur  in  the  space  of 
four  miles,  called  the  Beaver  Islands.      Nine  miles  above 
the  place  where  the  Mississippi  is  joined  by  its  first  great 
atlluent,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  which  falls  into  it  from  the 
west,  occur  the  largest  cataracts  in  the  river,  called  St 
Antony's   Falls.     The  Mississippi,   though    considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  this  point. 
In  the  middle   is  an  island  about   100  yards  wide,  and 
covered  with  trees.    The  fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  and 
that  on  the  western  310  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular 
height   16  feet    There  is  a  considerable  rapid  both  above 
and  below  the  falls,  and  goods  must  be  carried  over  a  long 
portage.    The  difference  of  level  between  the  places  of  dis- 
embarking and  reloading  is  fifty-eight  feet.     For  several 
miles  farther  down  rapi&  occur.    The  falls  of  St  Antony 
may  be  considered  as  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  ter- 
minates its  upper  course. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  river  winds  through 
a  country  of  prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating 
than  hilly,  the  elevations  being  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  attaining  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  valley  through  which  the  river  runs  is  now  more  regular 
and  uniform  in  width ;  but  the  river  itself  is  winding,  and 
intersected  with  several  small  islands ;  its  channel  is  also  im- 
peded by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is  rapid.    At  Lake 
repin  commence  the  bluffs,  or  walMike  high  grounds,  which 
generally  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it    Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly 
fills  up  the  whole  space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about 
450  feet  above  its  level.    The  lake  is  about  2 1  miles  long 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  its  breadth  varies 
between  one  and  three  miles.     The  country  at  the  back  of 
the  bluffs  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes  the  character 
of  a  prairie   land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi  varies*  from 
3  to  10  or  12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  volume  of  the  river.    At  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  which 
occur  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or  1000  yards; 
and  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  river,  it  is  only  1000  yards  wide.      At 
Rock  Island  Rapids  the  river  descends  44  feet  in  a  distance 
of  1 5  miles ;    and  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  SO  feet  in   1 1 
miles.     In  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  appear- 
ing to  lose  itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which 
it  runs  in  narrow  channels.    Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
islands  of  considerable  size  have  been  enumerated,  which 
are  formed  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and 
are  chiefly  sandy ;  many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation.    The  vale  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  high  bluffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.    Below 
I^ake  Pepin  the  bluffs  are  said  to  be  700  or  800  feet  high ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they  are  400  or  500 ; 
but  near  that  of  the  Illinois,  only  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
These  bluffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and 
watercourses,  which  give  the  countiy  a  hilly  and  broken 
aspect.    On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  high  grounds  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  ei£rht  miles  from  the  river:  behind  them 
is  a  prairie  region  of  great  extent.    The  vale  itself  has  a 
level  surface ;  but  in  some  places,  and  especially  in  the  vi« 
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cinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isolated  knobs  and  hilU  of  considerable 
magnitude,  based  upon  horizontal  strata  of  rocks,  and  rising 
to  various  heights,  frequently  occur.  These  hills  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  elevated  tract  through  which  the 
river  has  scooped  out  a  broad  and  deep  vale.  This  level 
is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevate<l  a  little  above  the  floods,  and 
richly  carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers :  the  woodlands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Between  the  Falls  of  St.  Antony  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  the  Mississippi  receives  no  con- 
siderable aflluent  from  the  west,  except  the  St.  Peter's 
river ;  from  the  east  it  is  joined  by  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin* 
Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
the  middle  course  of  the  Mississippi  terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  and  the  vale 
through  which  it  flows  present  diffierent  features.  The  river, 
though  less  in  width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspect,  flowing 
with  a  comparatively  gentle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water, 
rarely  interrupted  by  islands.  The  only  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  occurs  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big  and  the 
Little  Chain,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the 
low  state  of  the  river  these  bars  have  little  water  on  them, 
which  circumstance,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
renders  the  ascent  of  vessels  very  diflTicult.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  high  lauds  with  an  undulating  surface,  and 
of  low  bottoms  partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of 
great  extent,  and  are  generally  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
wat  when  the  high  ground  approaches  the  banks  of  tlie 
river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt  them  on  the 
other  side. 

The  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American 
Bottom,  begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  eastern  bank  at  the  Piasa  Uills,  and  extends  to  the 
paouth  of  the  KaskasWia  river,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in 
^  straight  line.  It  is  several  miles  wide,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astonishing  fertility,  consisting  of  comparatively  recent  depo- 
sits from  the  river.  Its  Burfa<'e  however  slopes,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  bottom-land,  from  the  river  to  the  high 
lands  which  skirt  the  bottom  on  the  east,  and  along  the  foot 
of  these  high  lands  are  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  render 
this  fine  bottom  unhealthy.  Opposite  this  bottom,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hi^h  lands  approach  the  river, 
presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent  points,  and  in  many 
places  perpendicular  precipices  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  high.    The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and 

Krtly  prairie.  These  high  lands  amtinue  along  the  right 
nk  of  the  Mississippi  somewhat  farther  than  Cape  Girar- 
deau, north  of  which  place  they  attain  their  greatest  eleva- 
tion, which  is  3ja  feet.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
ka»kia  river  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high  lands  of 
inferior  elevation,  hut  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  the  banks  begin  to  be  low, 
and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  soil  contista  of  re- 
pent alluvium,  and  is  covered  with  denae  foresia :  the  width 
is  about  10  milea. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  for  about  seventeen  milos,  where  the  river  runs  at 
the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks,  which  rise  nearly  perpendictt- 
larly  about  \30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
annually  wearing  away  bv  the  action  of  the  water,  which  sets 
strongly  agaiiia  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
bluffs  less  than  '2(*0  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  lar  south  as  3^"^  N.  lat.,  with  the  exception  of  a  bottom- 
ground  about  30  miles  lone  and  from  thrue  to  four  wide, 
which  lies  between  36"  3o'and  36^  N.  lat.;  it  is  a  swamp 
covered  with  high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp. 
South  of  it  some  bluOJi  attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  300 
feet,  cspccmUy  the  four  bills  called  the  Cliickasaw  BluiTs. 
The  country  oppo^to  to  this  ht^h  bank,  on  the  wea  side  of 
the  river,  IS  low.  It  begins  <in  the  north,  about  ten  miles  below 
Cape  Girardeau,  wttii  ibc  Tvwapatia  Bottom,  a  fine  tract  of 
wooded  country,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fran- 
cis nver,  a  difttance  of  more  than  160  milvs  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  wultfa  is  mofv  than  filly  miles,  and  its  western 
aide  IS  tkirtod  by  bluflft  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  for  a 
considerable  di«t4Liice.  run  along  the  western  bsnks  of  th« 
Black  and  White  ri\tr«,  nearly  ftarallcl  to  the  MisM^sippi. 
This  extensive  tract  u  traverM*d  in  all  its  length  by  the  Su 
Francis  nver,  which  u  j«jined  not  far  from  its  source  by  an 
^^Ciet  of  the  Misaiaatupi,  by  which,  during  tho  timo  of  the 


freshets,  a  great  volume  of  water  if  pourad  towmrda  t£< 

middle  of  the  plain,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  ini^s^ 
dated,  and  a  considerable  extent  is  a  swamp  all  the  }  •  *: 
round.  This  swampy  tract,  extending  on  boto  ssde*  <>( : .« 
St.  Francis  river,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  The  cu^u- 
try  is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  forest. 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borders  on  another.  m\.  . 
is  not  much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subject  to  inundat .  .r:^ 
The  whole  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis river  to  33"  N.  lat.  is  ouite  level,  without  any  elco 
tions,  and  does  not  form  olufTs  along  the  banks  of  xK» 
Mississippi.  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  and  m<»? 
wooded.  Its  width  may  be  between  30  and  40  miles ;  a:  ^ 
on  the  west  it  borders  on  a  more  elevated  billy  regk>^  •  - 
vered  with  pine-forests.  Opposite  to  this  regk>n,  on  the  «  *: 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  immense  awamp,  which  &«* 
be  called  the  Chocktaw  Swamp,  as  that  nation  was  in  ikmcy- 
sion  of  the  widest  part  of  iL  This  swamp  exleno*  fr  :^ 
opposite  the  south  of  the  St.  Francis  river  totlAi  f  ti.t* 
Yazoo  river,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  with  a  «:i  £* 
of  about  fifly  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  wideO,  a:2d  i^ 
average  breadth  of ^ about  thirty  miles.  It  aeems  lu  uav  .  * 
origin  to  an  offset  of  the  Mississippi,  which  braocho  f 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  tif  the  Sl  FraoLis  r..  r. 
and  runs  through  the  low  country  in  a  southern  do^t  , 
This  branch  is  called,  at  least  in  its  lower  oounc«  V  -.  «« 
river,  and  falls  into  tho  Yazoo  river  about  SO  mJc^  f  u 
its  mouth.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  ar.i  m. 
passable,  and  it  is  only  along  the  waterooursea  wh.> .«  2  • 
through  it  that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  » 
year.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  much  more  «i«<  i  . 
tract,  which  is  generally  wooded  on  its  margin,  but  fiarxLi^r 
inland  extends  in  wide  and  open  prairies. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  the  blaff^^  v>r.  ::• 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  ^  • 
of  Baton  Rouge  (about  30°  3o'  N.  lat).    In  some  p)a<«e^  « .   ^ 
narrow  tracts  of  low  inundated  ground  separate  thr  i-  >.T« 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  base  is  generally  w  a*  1;.  « 
by  its  waters.    As  in  the  other  bluff' region,  the  surfA..«    •' 
this  tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  watercourv^  vU.  * 
give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  country ;  but  at  the  d.-u-   v 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  river  it  extends  in  an  u:.  I. 
ing  plain.    The  bluffs  themselves  rise  rather  ^i%x\  U  !.    . 
100  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.     OppusUc  i-  .: 
bluff* region  is  anot  her  low  and  generally  swampy  tra^  t,  v  .    . 
is  traversed  by  the  Tensas  river,  another  outlet  lor  the  «..;«r 
abundant  waters  of  the  Mississippi  during  th*  flv»  «i&     1: 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  beginning  north  uf  .1 1*'  >  ^ 
and  extending  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  U:%  rr  • 
tlie  efflux  of  the  Atchafaluya  branch  of  the  lli^ 


where  it  is  connected  with  the  extensive  low  rei^ioa^^ 
delta.    This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  ilselC  «Mv 
stitutes  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  vmle  of  wP%'.  - 
sissippi,  is  more  particuUily  described  under  LorisLsvA. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico   Lv  - 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  more  than  3200  milea ;  Vut  \i  % 
consider  the  Missouri  as  the  principal  river,  tfar  vl  .£ 
course  is  at  least  4400  miles. 

Counirie$  consiiiuiui^  t/te  Borden  </  iU  Banm^^T  • 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  like  that  of  moat   oChtfr  m    « 
is  narrow  near  its  mouth.    As  far  north  aa  the  bc^mni'i^ 
tho  bluff*  region,  near  Baton  Rouge,  it  la  oonflanl  h»  xt^ 
undated  region  of  the  delta.    On  the  west  of  the  JHr^  «  > 
the  extensive  and  elevaicd  prairies  of  the  Atlar«|«ae  &: 
Opelousaa,  from  which  the  low  country  ia  Mparatcd   t  >   s 
fertile  and  sloping  tract.    But  towards  31*  N. laL  the  c*. '. . 
try  along  the  border  of  tho  ba^in  begins  to  be  uone  uf»«  . 
and    ia    covered  with  pi  tie- forests.     North  of    ibe    .   .w 
leading  from  Naoogdoi-hes  in  Texas  to  Naclitl«*l>c» 
Louisiana  the    change    is  still  erealer,    the   aof^r    ^ 
those    parts  being  much  more  broken,  and    intrr-«:t 
with  hills  several  hundred  feet  hifh.     Nmr  the  para.  . 
this  hilly  region  the  basin  of  the  Misais^ppt  widrna  ^r:  . 
towards  the  west,  running  along  the  parallel  of  J.f*  N 
from  the  sources  of  the  Subine  river,  or  from  96*  W  '.     . 
to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Rocky  Mounts. :i^ 
lO^"*  W.loug.    The  country  which  separmles  the  R«*i   X 
ver  firom  the  numerous  riven  which  oescend  into  ti.«*  i  • . 
of  Mexico  through  the  province  of  Texas,  is  only  L.  .*  •  - 
wooded  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river ;  iartlM :  « 
it  has  the  form  of  an  eartli-wall  several  milce  wsd«v  s 
level  on  its  surface,  without  trves,  and  slopuif  wills  ra 
a  gentle  declivity  towarda  tho  Red  RtTe^lla  clw  «»;.*. 
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ftboT6  the  BM  i9*noC  known :  towards  the  western  extremity, 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Red  River,  it  joins  the 
wooded  hills  of  8t  SabA,  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  (he  souroeof  the  Red  River,  the  long  and  continuous 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  western  border  of 
the  babin  of  the  Mississippi  in  all  iu  extent,  from  33"*  to  48'' 
N.  lat.  [RocKT  Mountains.]  As  these  mountains  run 
in  a  north-west  direction,  the  western  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  continually  widens  as  it  extends  northward. 
Near  the  paimUel  of  33**  N.  lat.  the  river  is  only  about  550 
miles  from  the  western  border  of  its  basin,  but  near  44*^ 
N  lat  it  is  1000  miles  from  it.  Farther  north  the  distance 
is  somewhat  less,  as  the  river  in  these  parts  flows  in  a 
general  south-eastern  direction. 

The  northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  begins 
on  the  west  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
most  southern  branch  of  tho  river  Saskatchevan  about 
4H°  N.  lat.  It  does  not  run  directly  east,  but  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  until  it  attains  50**  N.  lat.,  when  it  extends 
nearly  along  that  parallel  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Assiui- 
boine,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  In  101**  W.  long,  it  turns 
to  the  south-south-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (about  45'* 
30'  N.  lat.)  in  LakeTravera.  Hence  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  River  to  Lake  Itasca* 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Travers,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  48^  N.  lat.«  along  which  it  extends 
to  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  may  be  considered  as  Wing  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  as  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  these  lakes 
have  a  very  short  course.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  the  margin  of  the  basin  runs  east  to  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whence  it  continues 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  shores  of  that  lake 
nearly  to  its  eastern  extremity.  From  this  lake  it  turns 
east-south-east,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Genessee,  near  42*^  N.  lat  This  northern  border  extends 
from  no"  to  78°  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  such  an 
extensive  line  is  formed  by  a  mountain -range,  or  what  with 
propriety  could  be  called  so,  though  the  countries  lying 
along  it  present  a  great  variety  of  natural  features.  The 
most  western  portion  of  it,  which  separates  the  rivers  that 
Ikll  into  the  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  into  the  Saskat- 
chevan on  the  north,  and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  Mandan 
villages  (100^  W.  long.),  is  a  vast  plain  uninterrupted  by 
any  elevations.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  few  springs  which  occur  are  generidly  salt  This  tract 
however  Aimishes  excellent  pasturage.  The  bottoms  along 
the  large  rivers  are  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
A-om  150  to  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  whose 
edges  are  steep.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  alluvial«  but 
not  generally  very  fertile.  This  tract  is  probably  more  than 
3000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  Where  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Mandan  villages, 
its  border  is  formed  by  a  wide  expanse  of  elevated  ^und, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Coteau  des  Prairies.  It 
begins  on  the  north  near  49*^  N.lat»  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Assiniboine,  and  runs  south-south-east,  between  99^ 
and  98^  W.  long.,  alon^  the  vales  of  the  Red  and  St.  Peter's 
rivers.  Its  elevation  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  its  breadth  is  said  to  be  more 
than  50  miles.  It  presents  a  rounded  summit,  with  few 
irregularities  of  surmce,  and  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  trees.  At  both  extremities  this  huge  mass  of  elevated 
ground  disappears  in  a  multiplicity  of  hills,  which  give  to 
the  country  a  highly  varied  aspect. 

East  of  the  Goteau  des  Prairies,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles  from  its  base*  a  valley  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  elevated  tract  ttom  south-south-east  to  north-north-west 
In  this  vmlley  are  the  sources  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg 
lake,  and  of  St.  Petei^s  river.  Tlie  former  is  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Travers,  and  the  second  of  Big  Stone  lake.  The  space 
between  these  two  lakes  is  but  little  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  the  water  has  been  known  in  time  of  flood  to  rise  and 
cover  the  intermediate  ground  so  as  to  unite  the  two  lakes. 
In  ikct  both  these  bodies  of  water  are  in  the  same  valley,  and 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  persons  that  a  boat  once 
floated  fh)m  Lake  levers  into  St  Peter*s  river.  One  of 
these  rivers  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  57®  N.  lat,  and 
the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  %r  N.  lat    lliey  rise  in 


the  same  valley,  within  three  miles  of  each  other.    (Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Source  qf  St.  Petet^e  River,) 

On  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg  lake, 
and  between  it  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi 
(Itasca  river  and  R.  de  Corbeau),  the  prairies  of  the  western 
side  become  a  swampy  ground,  which  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  a  somewnat  elevated  ridge  of  diluvial  formation^ 
consisting  of  oceanic  detritus.  This  region,  whose  surface 
is  partly  occupied  by  numerous  lakes,  extends  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Cass  and  Lake  Little  Winnipeg.  It  is  fh>m  1300 
to  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  the  sources  of 
many  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi,  of  St  Louis  river  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  considered  as  the  source  of  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  and  of  several  rivers  which  fall  into  Great 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  The  rivers  which  thus 
run  off  in  different  directions  have  their  heads  and  upper 
courses  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  and  traders 
constantly  pass  in  their  canoes  from  one  to  another. 

Most  of  these  rivers  rise  or  flow  at  a  distance  not  exceed- 
ing 100  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  many  of  them  approach  much  nearer ;  their  beds  also 
are  more  than  600  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
are  however  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  a  rocky  tract 
which  surrounds  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  on  all  sides. 
Between  48*"  and  49*"  N.  lat.,  this  rocky,  barren,  and  rugged 
region  extends  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  westward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Lake  Winnipeg,  more  than  300 
miles.  But  a  degree  farther  south  (4 7*"  lat),  it  is  hardly  60 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west  Though  it  descends  with  a 
precipitous  declivity  towards  Lake  Superior,  its  level  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  swampy  tract  in  which 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  rise.  Its  surface, 
which  is  extremely  broken,  consists  mostly  of  naked  rock, 
with  a  few  patches  of  thin  soil,  and  is  overgrown  with 
scrubby  trees  and  bushes. 

The  country  extending  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  of  a  similar  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  embouchures  of  the  small  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  rocks  along 
the  lake  rise  from  200  to  400  feet  above  its  surfkce,  and 
in  some  places  to  800  or  even  1000  feet  Farther  inland 
they  also  rise  somewhat,  but  are  followed  by  an  extensive 
table-land  of  a  very  broken  and  diversified  surface,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  large  lakes,  as  the  Tomahawk  lake  and 
others.  This  broken  region,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Wisconsin  Hills  is  given,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  it,  and  run 
off  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  short  portages,  but  are  not  navigable  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  tne  rapidity  of  their  current.  Though 
wooded  in  many  places,  the  tracts  consisting  of  bare  itxsk 
are  very  extensive.  This  region  terminates  on  the  south- 
west with  the  Ocooch  Mountains,  which  occupy  the  tract 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin,  one  of  its  affluents ; 
but  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  it  descends  gradu- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  terraces,  as  the  small  lakes  seem  to  indi- 
cate, which  occur  at  certain  distances  from  Lake  Michigan. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  more  elevated  region,  and  pro- 
bably along  its  base,  a  deep  depression  runs  across  the 
country  lying  between  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  south-western  and  north-eastern 
direction.  In  this  depression  run  two  rivers,  the  Wisconsin, 
falling  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan.  Tliese  two  rivers 
are  separated  fiom  one  another  by  a  portage  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  across  a  flat  meadow,  which  is  occasionally 
subject  to  inundations,  at  which  time  it  offers  a  water- 
communication  between  the  two  rivere. 

South  of  Green  Bay  the  border  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
is  in  no  place  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  fhr  as  it  is  known,  it  consists  of  prairie  land, 
mostly  with  a  level  surAce  and  a  shallow  soil,  which  in 
some  few  places  supports  a  few  scrubby  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  separatea  from  the  lake  bv  a  margin  of  low,  flat 
and  swampy  ground,  thickly  covered  with  high  grass ;  but 
the  lake  is  generally  skirted  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  fh>m  its  shores  by  a  range  of  steep  low  sand-hills. 
The  sand  is  loose  and  unconnected,  and  the  hills  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  sand 
blown  fW>m  the  beach  by  the  strong  north-easterly  winds. 

The  line  which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  bcuin  of  the 
Mississippi  between  I^ke  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  is  some- 
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vhftt  eurred  to  tbe  soutli.  Along  the  wottern  part  of  this 
line  is  a  fine  \ere\  plain  covered  only  with  thick  grass:  it  is 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  the  surface  of  which  is 
swampy,  and  through  which  two  small  streams  run,  which 
establish  a  water-communication  between  the  Kankakee 
river,  an  offluent  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  St.  Joseph^s  river, 
which  fiills  into  Lake  Michigan.  Farther  east  the  country 
spreads  out  in  extensive  prairies,  almost  destitute  of  timber, 
except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  watercourses  (Elkheart  river) 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  or  ponds  with  which 
these  plains  are  intersected.  These  prairies  contain  a  great 
number  of  sink-holes  or  conical  depressions  of  the  surface, 
from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  30  ft^t  in  diameter. 
Between  these  prairies  and  the  most  western  bend  of 
Maumee  river  stretches  a  country  30  miles  wide,  consisting 
of  low  flat  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  present  extensive 
levels,  intersected  with  many  small  lakes  and  lagoons. 
They  rise  abruptly  and  with  a  steep  declivitv  from  the  lower 
country  to  an  elevation  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  are  uniform  in 
height,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  They  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  strips  of  prairie  land.  Tbe  soil  of  the 
ridges  is  poor  and  gravelly,  and  covered  with  a  thin  growth 
of  scrubby  oak :  it  consists  of  an  antient  diluvial  formation, 
which  has  been  divided  by  valleys  of  a  later  origin,  and 
these  lower  grounds  are  filled  with  alluvium.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  border,  which  skirts  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Maumee  river,  is  generally  a  swampy  plain. 

The  swampy  country  ceases  at  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  rise  to  some  elevation  above  its 
level,  and  are  not  swampy.  Behind  them  the  country  rises 
gently,  and  with  a  rather  level  than  undulating  surface, 
and  attains  at  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie  and  those  which  join  the  Ohio  an  elevation 
of  more  than  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  350  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  high  grounds  extend  in 
alternate  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the  bottoms  along 
tlie  watercourses,  which  are  considerably  depressed  below 
the  plains,  are  of  moderate  extent  and  wooded.  Swampy 
tracts  are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  plains.  This  country 
continues  eastward  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  state's 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder  of  the  northern 
border  of  theMissiiisippi  basin,  which  surrounds  the  nume- 
rous upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  river,  runs  close  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  42°  30'  N.  !at.,  and  then  turns 
south-east,  terminating  where  the  parallel  of  42^  traverses 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  Gencs!»eo  river. 
The  country  adjacent  to  this  border  is  very  hilly,  consisting 
altogether  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridge^  and  valleys. 
The  whole  tract  is  considerably  elevated  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea,  as  Pittsburg,  which  lies  near  its  southern  extremity, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivent, 
is  265  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  in  this  part  probably  rises 
300  or  400  feet  higher.  This  tract  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  forests. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
42**  and  3  j*  N.  lat.,  is  formed  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  as  they  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west 
continuallv  approach  nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hence 
the  outer  border  of  its  basin,  between  40**  and  42**  N.  lat.,  is 
about  600  miles  from  its  bed,  but  at  the  parallel  of  35^  N. 
lat.  that  distance  is  reduced  to  about  250  miles.  [For  the 
natural  features  of  this  rcf^ion  see  Appalachian  Moun- 
T Aire 8.]  Though  the  Appalachian  Mountains  cease  to  con- 
stitute a  mountam-chain  m  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama*  a  tract  of  elevated  and  hilly  country  branches 
off  from  their  southern  extremity,  to  the  west-south- 
west and  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  the  Choctaw  Swamp,  in  the  bill  called  the 
Fiurth  Chickasaw  Bluff.  This  hilly  tract  is  mostly  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  resembles  the  country  which  extends 
from  its  southern  declivity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  uf 
Mexico.  About  fifty  miles  from  the  river  this  hilly  range 
IB  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  which  extends  from  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  southward  through  the  middle 
of  tbe  state  of  llt»sissippii  and  terminates  in  a  long  slope 
near  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Pontchartrain  and 
Borgne,  which  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
elevated  ground  is  broken  and  rocky  between  tlieTennesscH* 
and  Mississippi;  but  in  tbe  state  of  Mi»Ms>ii>pi  it  extends 
in  mide  plams*  which  towards  the  north  exhibit  ex  ten* 
9kf  prairiat  and  towards  the  south  are  oovered  with  pine 


foretti.*  In  this  part  tha  onter-border  of  tba  bttfo  of  i^« 
Mississippi  is  leas  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  b«d  of  tha 


river. 


Couniriei  included  within  the  Barin  qf  the  Miemmprti.  «• 
The  countries  comprised  within  this  basin  may  ha  divided  in-) 
the  hilly  country,  the  prairie  eountry,  and  tbe  desert.  1^  ht '  -  v 
countiT  borders  on  tne  east  on  the  Appalachian  Mosmuir «. 
from  tne  base  of  which  it  extends  westward  to  the  mert :  &*. 
of  96^  being  crossed  neariy  in  the  middle  bv  the  Mi^w^.rr 
and  the  swampy  bottoms  a4)acent  to  its  bed.    Towank  ;  ::• 
south  this  region  extends  to  the  very  borders  of  tbe  bt*  *. 
namely,  east  of  the  river  to  35*  N.  lat,  and  west  of  it  • « 
between  33*  and  34*  N.  lat.     Its  northern  boandanr.  n*-: 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  wc«i 
it  by  the  Missouri,  as  fkr  as  its  eontluenee  with  the  Ksr  us 
river,  when  the  latter  river  forms  its  bonndarv  nmr{\  t. 
the  place  where  its  two  great  forks  unite,    tbe  prs  -r 
region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  basin  north  of  the  Ot»-\ 
and  also  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  snd  M:«%r>'i 
l*he  desert  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  ba»iA.  at- 
tending from  the  meridian  of  96   and  from  tbe  banki    .' 
the  Missouri,  where  this  river  flows  in  a  southern  dirvri.  .^. 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    We  shall  iwtiee  t£cM 
regions  briefly. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  or  that  whrh  *...•« 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  tbe  vale  t4  t**- 
Mississippi,  varies  in  its  natural  features  and  in  fert'  -;. 
The  eastern  districts,  extending  as  far  west  as  &6*  W.  i.-.i . 
have  a  very  uneven  surface,  which  is  cut  by  the  wa'^r- 
courses  to  a  considerable  depth.    The  rivers  run  m  d— .  9 
trenches,  and  have  seldom  a  bottom  of  any  extent.    Tr.t 
flow  from  100  to  300  feet  below  the  adjacent  country.    T*-  • 
upland  country  is  a  continual  succes!»ion  of  ascents  1  i 
descents,  but  the  acclivities  are  gentle,  and  tbe  whole  rrci  "s 
is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  loaded  with  timber  in  lU  s- 
tural  state,  and  yielding  rich  crops  when  caltnmted.   To  "  • 
west  of  86*  W.  long,  the  level  of  the  country  smks  conuiier^ 
ably,  which  is  shown  by  the  rivers  traversing  wide  and  f>fv^ 
vttlleys  separated  from  one  another  by  regular  TtHj»v>^  r' 
low  hills ;  but  the  soil  of  this  portion  is  infenor,  and  thrr- 
are  several  tracts,  though  none  of  comparatively  gruat  ex'c..!. 
which  are  without  trees,  and  partake  in  some  measur*  •' 
the  character  of  the  prairies.     Towards  the  banks  c^  t  -- 
Mississippi  tlie  hills  decrease  in  height  and  expand  m  w.  *  ^ 
but  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  tbe  country  bas  a  br  x  - 
aspect    The  fertility  of  this  portion  is  still  le»,  and  «< 
tracts  are  covered  with  sand,  and  a  few  are  swumpy. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hilly  reguiO 
mences  near  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  distnrts  « -.    ! 
extend  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mi*    * 
downwards  to  Capo  Girardeau,  but  farther  south  it  i*   -^ 
to  an  average  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  tb*'  "     * 
Probably  one  half  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  tbr  Ou  1 
Mountains  and  their  declivities.     The  Oxarks  wufa  tt.  - 
offseU  occupy  a  snare  of  about  100  miles  in  indtb  a&i  •  ■ 
miles  in  length,  beginning  on  the  south  on  tbe  barA» 
the  Red  River  between  94^  and  97*  W.  long.,  and  <r^     - 
ing  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  confluence  01'  • 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  where  they  terminate  '•• 
tween  90*  and  92*  W.  long.  Their  general  ducctjuQ  t*  j*  • 
lei  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Appalachian  chain.     T  * 
highest  part  of  this  region  lies  towards  the  southern  tx'r^ 
mity,  where,  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rtv^rt,  ih*v  . .  -• 
stitute  a  continuous  mountain-ridge  rising  about  iiui'u  f-  • 
above  their  bases.    This  ridge  is  called  llisMnairin  W 
tains.    The  hills  which  occupy  the  remainio^  purt  cf  ; 
mountain-tract  are   much   lower,  but    highest   a^^inr 
western  border,  where  they  likewise  form  a  nd|:e  « 
terminates  on    the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  betuct^   \ 
Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers,  in  hills  hardly  200  ot  M     J 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.    The  whole  surlkee  of  tb.»  t-    . 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  vaUeya«  r%   o    > 
piod  by  hills  and  mountains*  rising  from  M^O  to  is^.*  • 
above  their  base,  consisting  of  numerouii  knobs  and  y^    . 
with  rounded  summiu  and  perpendicular  chff*  ui>«i  %^r 
precipices.    The  soil  is  poor  and  only  bears  f>;r*»-*ri  x 
cedar,   scrub-oaks,  and   hickory.    The  valleys  ba^.-  •  r 
soil,   but    are    occasionally    subject    to    exc«<%<%u     f 
brought  down  from  the  hills  and  mountains.     These  r      • 
are  m>  sudden  and  grpat,  that  sometimes  tba  «%!•-.' 
risen,  in  the  coune  of  one  ni|cht,  tnore  than  ^O  f«vt.   ^ 
inundated  the  wliole  valley  to  the  depth  of  10  or    %1   s- 
The  foutbera  and  northern  distrieU  of 
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thoKo  adjacent  to  the  Red  River  and  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  those  which  extend  (torn  Cape  Girardeau 
aIonp[  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Gascon- 
ade river,  as  well  as  a  tract  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  are  not  hilly,  but  the  sur- 
face exhibits  broad  and  elevated  swells  of  land  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  and  deep  valleys.    These  districts 
are  diversiHed  with  woodlands  and  prairies.  The  soil,  though 
not  of  the  first  quality,  is  generally  good.    The  country 
west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  as  far  as  96^  W.  long.,  resem- 
bles these  districts  in  its  surface,  but  the  soil  is  much  in- 
ferior ;  the  proportion  of  forest  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the 
timber  of  a  scrubby  character.  At  least  nineteen- twentieths 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  prairies. 

We  pass  to  the  prairie-region.  Though  prairie  land  gene- 
rally prevails  in  that  portion  of  this  region  which  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive  tracts  without  any 
prairies.    Of  this  description  is  the  country  which  extends 
along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  some  places 
60  or  70  miles  from  it  It  hiay  be  considered  as  divided  from 
the  prairies  bordering  on  the  north  of  this  tract  by  a  line  be- 
ginning on  the  Mississippi  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Muskingum,  which  it  crosses  near  Za- 
nesville:  thence  its  course  is  north-east  to  the  sources  of  Big 
Beaver  river  and  to  Lake  Erie.  The  tract  of  country  included 
by  this  line  and  the  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  valleys.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Ohio  the  hills  rise  with  a  steep 
ascent  to  an  elevation  varying  between  300  and  500  feet. 
On  attaining  this  elevation  the  country  appears  uneven  and 
rough,  but  the  hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very 
steep.     Their  summits  have  a  tabular  form.    The  under- 
soil is  generally  either  limestone  or  sandstone.  The  general 
elevation  of  the  upland  grounds  may  be  from  600  to  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  this  elevation  decreases  towards 
the  Mississippi,     The  inequalities  of  the  surface  do  not 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.    The  valleys,  especially  along 
the  principal  streams^  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  hills, 
though  less  productive,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  country  north  of  the  above-mentioned  line  has  an 
undulatine  surface  towards  the  east,  but  no  considerable  hills 
occur.    This  district  is  entirely  covered  with  forests.    The 

Srairies  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
[uskingum  river,  where  however  they  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted uy  forests,  but  farther  west  the  prairies  increase  in 
number  and  extent,  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  forests  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
In  these  districts  extensive  tracts  occur  with  scarcely  an 
undulation  upon  their  sur&ce.  They  are  generally  dry, 
and  water  is  only  found  at  a  considerable  depth,  but  to- 
wards the  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  exten- 
sive levels  are  marshy.  The  tract  of  land  in  which  the 
rivers,  which  on  one  side  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  take  their  origin  is 
lower  than  the  country  south  of  it,  and  decreases  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  advances  westward,  being  at  the  source  of  the 
Miami  964  feet,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Illinois  river  only  about  700  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  this  prairie-region 
are  generally  broader  than  among  the  hills  farther  south, 
and  more  regularly  defined,  being  separated  from  the  high 
lands  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluffs  or  mural  banks. 

The  prairies  extend  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  vale 
of  the  Mississippi  northward  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Wisconsin  river  (43**  N.  lat.).  North  of  that  line  com- 
mences a  hilly  region,  which  extends  northward  to  Lake 
Superior,  This  region,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wisconsin  Hills,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Ocooch 
Mountains,  which  constitute  its  southern  extremity,  rise 
about  1200  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  2000  (ect  above 
the  sea-level,  and  near  the  ^reat  beud  of  the  Wisconsin, 
but  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  an  isolated  mountain-mass 
called  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
1600  feet  The  country  which  extends  south  of  this  region 
contains  a  greater  proportion  oCforest  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  about  the  sources  of  that 
river  and  of  its  affluent  the  St.  Peter's,  extends  that  swampy 
region  of  lakes  which  we  have  already  noticed.  South  of 
it,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  river 
bottoms,  is  undulating.  In  many  places  tracts  occur  of 
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moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees,  but  the  prairies  greatly 
prevail,  especially  near  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  This  huge 
swell  of  elevated  ground,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
is  said  to  be  followed  on  the  west  by  a  broad  valley  of  prairie 
land,  traversed  by  the  James  river,  and  this  valley  is  stated 
to  be  divided  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  by  another 
elevated  tract  similar  to  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.    These 
two  ridges  of  elevated  ground  terminate  on  the  south  be- 
tween 42*  and  43**  N.  lat.    The  remainder  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  contains  no  hills  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.    The  whole  has  a  waving  sur- 
face, diversified  with  broad  river-valleys  and  creeks,  and 
intervening  tracts  of  undulating  upland  united  to  the  valleys 
by  gentle  slopes.    Belts  of  forest  situated  upon  the  margins 
of  the  watercourses  divide  the  whole  into  extensive  |iar- 
terres.    If  the  tracts  contiguous  to  Uie  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri are  excepted,  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
country  are  entirely  without  large  trees.    In  some  places  it 
is  covered  with  scrubs  and  furze.    The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  expand  to  a  great  width  compared  with  the  streams 
which  run  through  them,  but  they  are  not  bounded  by 
abrupt  bluffs,  except  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.    These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  and  other  herbage,  and  occasionally  contain  forests  of 
moderate  extent.    The  soil  of  the  uplands  does  not  appear 
to  be  bad,  but  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  and  of  springs 
renders  them  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river-valleys. 

The  desert,  which  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi west  of  96®W^  long,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  an  undulating  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  hill, 
knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land.    These  eminences 
become  more  frequent  and  more  distinctly  marked  as  we  ai>- 
proach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  table-lands  rise  from  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  are  often  surrounded 
by  rugged  slopes  and  perpendicular  precipices,  which  render 
their  summits  almost  inaccessible.  Their  surfaces  are  usually 
waving,  and  in  some  instances  rise  into  knobs  and  ridges 
several  feet  high ;  many  of  them  are  clothed  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  pine,  cedar,  or  scrubby  oak,  whilst  others  exhibit 
a  bald  or  prairie  surface.   But  these  table-lands  occupy  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  desert.    Hills  or  knob.s  occur  also 
frequently,  and  occasionally  swells  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  country  is  divided  into  extensive  parterres  by  the  val- 
leys of  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  usually  150  or  200  feet 
below  the  common  level,  and  bounded  in  some  places  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  and  in  others  by  bluffs  or  gentlo 
slopes.    Between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mou mains, 
ana  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  there  appears  to 
extend  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills  from  south-south-west 
to  north-north-east,  which  towards  the  north  are  called  the 
Black  Hills ;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  position  and  extent ;  their  surface  is  exceedingly 
broken  and  rugged.    The  surface  on  the  east  of  this  range 
is  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  is  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, such  as  the  draining  of  water  from  an  immense 
table-land  of  arenaceous  earth  may  be  supposed  to  have 
occasioned.  The  gradual  intermixture  of  the  exuvisa  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  with  what  was  foimerly  a  poor  silicious 
sand,  has  produced  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  a  scanty 
growth  of  grasses,  which  are  now  the  only  covering  of  this 
tract.    West  of  the  range  called  the  Black  Mountains,  the 
fine  sand  is  exchanged  for  a  gravel  made  up  of  rounded 
granitic  fragments,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of 
six-pound  shot  to  tolerably  fine  sand.    Nearer  the  moun- 
tains pebbles  and  boulders  become  frequent,  and  at  length 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  country.    In  this  part  larg 
tracts  occur  which  scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  vegetation,  and 
the  whole  desert  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber-trees, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  knobs  and  ridges,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  red  ce<lars  of  a  dwarfish  growth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  in  many  places  covered  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  rocks.     There  are  some  tracts  where 
stones  of  this  description  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent all  vegetation  from  springing  up.    Various  ridges  and 
knobs  containing  rocks  of  this  character  also  occur  in  this 
district    There  are  no  swamps  in  the  desert.    Its  surface 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  desert  is  probably  between  3000  and  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Rivers  draining  the  Basin  qfihe  Mississippi. — ^The  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  drain  a  count nr 
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which  is  cultivable  to  a  Rr^at  extent.  The  most  northern 
on  this  side  is  the  St.  Groix  river,  which  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peters  river  and  Lake 
Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St.  Croix  lake,  near  the  head- 
waters of  Bois-Brul6  river,  which  fklls  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  tbeie  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  about  forty  miles  from  its  source  enters  the 
Lower  Lake  St.  Croix,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  but  of  in- 
considerable breadth.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  lake,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
rapid,  but  above  the  rapid  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for  loaded 
canoes.    Its  course  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  river  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountain-region  called  the  Wisconsin  Hills,  through 
which  its  course  is  in  a  general  south  direction  for  about 
180  miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  sources  of  the  Fox  river 
of  Green  Bay,  it  turns  gradually  to  the  east,  and  its  (x>urse 
in  this  direction  also  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  When 
swollen  it  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
for  boats  of  considerable  burden,  but  at  the  time  of  low 
water  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. Its  valley  is  rather  narrow,  its  course  rapid,  and  its 
bed  studded  with  manv  islands.  Its  connection  with  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Rock  river  rises  near  44°  N.  lat.,  near  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  in  a  south-south-western  and 
western  direction  about  300  miles,  falling  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  41^  30'  N.  lat  It  is  only  navigable  for  small 
boats.  Not  far  from  its  head  a  natural  water-communica- 
tion is  said  to  exist  between  it  and  Manawakee  river,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Illinois  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
Kankakee,  drains  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
aouthern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  westwards ; 
the  other,  the  Plane  river,  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  shores  of  the  same  lake.  Both  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  have  a  natural  water-communication 
with  Lake  Michigan.  Between  the  Plane  river  and  the 
Chicago  river  there  is  a  low  tract  which  is  inundated  during 
the  spring  floods.  At  this  season  boats  frequently  pass 
over  it,  and  there  is  a  project  for  forming  a  canal  in  this 
tract  from  the  Illinois  to  Chicago.  Kankakee  is  united  by  a 
swampy  tract  not  far  from  its  head  to  St.  Joseph's  river, 
which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
low  ground  is  covered  with  water  during  the  spring  floods, 
and  then  also  is  passable  for  boats,  but  it  is  not  much 
used.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles, 
and  form  the  Illinois,  whose  waters  are  soon  increased  by 
the  Fox  river,  which  comes  down  from  the  north,  and  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Some  miles  below  its 
]nou%  there  are  rapids  in  the  Illinois  which  are  utterly 
impassible  for  boats  except  in  time  of  flood.  At  this  place 
the  projected  canal  is  to  commence.  Below  the  rapids  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  the 
navigation  is  easy  for  boats  of  moderate  draught  and  burden. 
The  current  is  exceedingly  gentle.  The  river  valley  is 
broad,  and  bounded  by  parallel  bluffs;  the  bottoms  are 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  upland  open  prairies 
have  an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  rich  grass  and 
herbage.  Among  the  tributaries  in  its  lower  course  the 
most  important  is  the  Sangamon,  which  comes  from  the 
east,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany 
rises  in  several  branches  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  source  of  one  of  these  branches  is  only 
five  miles  from  the  lake.  The  general  direction  ofits  course 
is  first  south-west  and  then  south,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  20U  miles  it  unites  wiib  the  Monongahela,  the  sources 
of  which  river  are  nearly  300  miles  south  of  those  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia,  in  the 
Laurel  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  runs  north- 
wards: its  course  may  be  about  200  miles.  These  two 
rivers,  uniting  at  Pittsburg,  form  the  Ohio,  whose  course 
from  this  place  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  548  miles,  but  measured  along  its  windings 
948  miles.  At  Pittsburg  its  mean  level  is  »50  feet  abuve 
the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  about  320  feet.  Except  in  high  floods  the  cur- 
rent of  \i»  Ohio  is  goQtlo  and  nearly  ujuform.    About  300 


miles  from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  LouisTiUe  in  Ken* 
tucky,  are  some  rapids,  where  the  river  falls  22  feet  in  lev 
than  two  miles.  In  times  of  high  water  an  aceeleration  of 
current,  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  is  all  thai  is 
perceived  in  passing  down  these  rapids ;  but  at  other  times 
the  water  is  aashed  and  broken  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
channel,  called  the  Indian  chute,  through  which  a  great 
part  of  the  water  paf^ses.  To  avoid  these  rapids  a  oaoal  hat 
been  made  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Louisville  and  Port- 
land canal.  About  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
a  limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called  the  Grand 
Chain.  This  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  conaiderabic 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufficient  water  dur> 
ing  a  part  of  the  year  to  float  vessels  of  300  tons  harden 
as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may  ascend  it  to  Pittsbur^sr, 
and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  their  confluence.  The  Ohio  runs  in  a  vallev, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  rangea  of  hills»  ealled  River 
Mountains :  these  hills  vary  considerably  in  height,  hut  are 
generally  between  300  and  500  feet;  their  asoeni  is  aome- 
times  rocky  and  abrupt,  but  often  sufficiently  gradual  to 
admit  cultivation  to  tne  summit.  The  hills  diminish  in 
altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  where 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  what  ihcy  attain 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  fix>m  thence  they  mdaally 
lower,  until  they  disappear  a  little  above  the  ecnfluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers.  At  this  point  a  low  country 
commences,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  150  miles:  the  river  also  increases  in 
width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  low  country  on  its 
banks  is  thickly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium.  Tbe 
low  hills  which  bound  the  alluvial  district  are  at  some  di>> 
tance  from  the  stream.  As  the  country  is  biffher  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base  of  these  hills»  the  inun- 
dations to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave  extensive  pouls 
of  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send  furth 
noxious  exhalations.  The  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  well 
wooded. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  norib,  as 
the  Big  Beaver,  the  Muskingum,  Sciota,  Miami,  and 
Wabash,  are  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  coor«e. 
The  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have  lately  acquired  grtut 
importance,  owing  to  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  which  runs 
chiefly  along  their  courses,  beginning  on  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  and  terminating  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  at  Cleveland.  The  largest  of  these  affiuents  is  tbe 
Wabash,  which  has  a  course  of  above  500  miles,  and  is  nan- 
gable  for  more  than  400  miles,  though  it  is  obstructed  by 
some  rapids  about  70  miles  &om  its  junction  with  tbe 
White  River.  As  the  remotest  branches  of  this  nrer 
approach  the  upper  course  of  the  Maumee  river,  which  falls 
into  Lake  Erie,  a  canal  has  been  projected  and  begun,  which 
commences  at  Tippacanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  tennmaka 
on  the  Maumee  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mooth : 
it  is  now  (1839)  in  pro<^ress,  under  tbe  superintendenoe  of 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  will  probably  be  com* 
pleted  in  the  course  of  next  year;  and  thus  a  double  water 
communication  will  be  established  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  espe>etalh 
the  Kenhawa,  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee,  are  narigable  for  keel-boats,  and  many  \4 
them  fur  stenm-boats,  to  a  great  distance  from  their  mouth 
during  the  boating  season,  which  generally  commences 
about  the  20th  of  February,  and  terminates  early  in  June. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  only  the  lower  paru 
of  these  rivers  that  are  navigable  for  b^ats  of  moderaita 
burden. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river 
joins  the  Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  the  Yaioo,  which 
falls  into  it  five  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  Its  ooiir«e 
may  amount  to  about  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  lor 
boats,  in  the  spring  season,  for  50  miles  fh>m  its  mouth. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi  fh^m  tbe  west  ha^ 
a  much  longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  the  declivity 
or  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  as  they  fl'^v 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  through  a  counciy  whico, 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualified  to  form  a  just  jud^ 
ment,  can  never  sustain  a  numerous  population,  nor  be 
applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  never  acqoife  any 
great  importance.  The  most  northern  is  the  St.  PetvrV 
XiVOXi  wtuch,  though  it  has  a  compantiTely  short 
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Stravbeny,  Comiit,  Eleven-Point,  and  Spring  nven,  are 
alio  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent  Tbe  neh  bottomi 
on  this  river  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  White  River, 
•nbject  to  sudden  and  excessive  floods,  and  consequently 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  a  little  mrther  south : 
fhe  vale  traversed  by  it,  and  its  great  tributary,  the  Ca- 
nadian river,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  Ritbr. 

The  last  considerable  river  which  (alls  into  theMiasis- 
aippi  from  the  west  is  the  Red  River.  Its  most  remote 
feeders  rise  in  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  the  elevated  valley 
of  New  Mexico  from  tbe  extensive  plain  east  of  it.  This 
plain  is  traversed  by  its  eastern  course  for  nearly  500  miles, 
after  which  it  traverses  the  mountain-region  of  the  Osarks, 
south  of  Mount  Masseme.  for  about  200  miles,  still  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  300  miles,  is  south-south-east.  Measured  along  ito 
winding  course,  the  length  of  the  river  is  probablv  not  less 
than  1 500  miles.  About  300  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  low 
swampy  district  40  or  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  numerous 
lakes,  and  inundated  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This 
tract  is  called  Ihe  rafts  of  Red  River.  Up  to  this  point  the 
river  is  navi^ble  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  for 
large  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  near  the  town 
of  Alexandria  in  Louisiana,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend 
across  the  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other,  and  occasion  npids,  which  however,  in  high-water, 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  boats.  At  the  raft 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  troublesome.  That  part  of 
ihe  river  which  is  above  the  raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
large  boata  by  shoals  and  sandbars ;  but  keel-boats  of  ten 
or  fifteen  tons  may  ascend  it  for  some  hundred  miles  above 
the  raft.    The  upper  portion  of  its  vale  seems  to  contain  a 

Sreater  portion  of  woodland  than  the  other  rivers  which 
rain  the  desert ;  but  its  bottom  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
bluffii  along  tbe  southern  banks  sometimes  rise  to  the 
heisht  of  500  feeC  The  lower  part  of  its  vale  is  described 
under  Louisiana.  The  most  considerable  of  its  affluents 
is  tbe  Washita,  or  Ouashita,  which  is  formed  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  descend  from  the  southern  and 
northern  decUvitv  of  Mount  Masseme :  it  runs  in  a  south- 
eastern  and  sonthem  direction,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries, especially  fh>m  the  wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  Its  juuetion  with  the  Tensas  it  takes  the  name  of 
BUck  River,  and  unites  with  the  Red  River  about  20  miles 
fjvo  Its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  400  mites.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  is  denominated  Black  River  can 
always  be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  burden,  and 
amaller  boau  may  ascend  it  for  300  miles  nearly  all  the 
%ear  round.  Tbe  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  through  a 
billy  country  covered  with  pine-forests*  except  the  bottoms 
of  tbe  nver-courses,  which  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of  other 
trees,  and  are  iefUht,  bat  subject  to  inundation,  like  all 
tbe  nvers  which  originate  in  the  Ozarka.  Tbe  lower  part 
of  iu  course  and  that  of  some  of  iu  tributaries  are  in  the 
wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  partake  of  the  fertility, 
narshea,  and  swamps  whicn  characterise  the  lowlands  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Jmmdaiiont  qf  the  Mi$nstippi. — ^With  respect  to  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river  at  different 
seasons,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  river  flows  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions.     As  the 
•  hole  of  lU  basin  im  situated  without  the  UmiU  of  the  tro- 
p:ral  rains,  it  n  partly  fed  by  autumnal  rains,  but  mostly  by  ' 
tbe  meliinfl:  of  the  snow,  which  falls  within  the  whole  of  • 
this  extensive  re|(i<>o,  with   the  exception  of   the  delta.  I 
Tb  luch  tbe  quantity  of  snow  does  not  appear  to  be  great  if 
compared  with  that  which  annually  fklls  on  tbe  great  plain  | 
sam>«ndmg  Hudson  Bay,  or  on  too  northern  cuunlries  of ' 
Europe,  the  great  extent  of  the  basin  supplies  a  Urge  body 
•^  water  nC  the  Un^  of  the  melting  of  the  snow.     The 
whole  however  is  out  supplied  simuluneously,  but  succes- 
»  %<iy:  the  southern  rivers  seod  it  down  eariy  in  tbe  year, 
«'  .'.c  the  northern  coniinoe  to  furouh  their  supply  up  to 
m.'l»ummrf.     The  Mi*^%*:ppi  is  at  its  luwca  level   in 
auiooin  ar.d  winter,  frvm  Or  tuber  to  Jan  uar}*.     It  bepns 
tu  swrll   in  FrJ<u«ry,  when  the  fresiicts  come  d<»«n  the 
Red  RtvfY,  which  last  tot  twi>ur  three  m>^nths;  but  in  March 
^  rnl  they  are  ibrrea«cd  by  the  floud^  pf  tf.e  Arkansas 
\x\}  at  the  same  iimr  by  tho*e  of  the  Ohn*.     Before 
(•.ile,  m  Ma^,  tl^*  i;r«al  fluuds  of  the  Mi«»soun  and 
kliaaassq»pi  comiDeucc,  and  eootinoe  to  mamtain  the 


high  level  of  the  water  to  the  middle  of  Jnly.  or  ovw  to  ikm 
end  of  that  month.  From  the  middle  of  Aognat  la  Oc- 
tober the  river  is  low.  In  the  month  of  October  iU  Wwi  • 
somewhat  increased  by  theautttmnnl  IkosheC  of  thrOlMiA. 
but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  ibe  wide  bottsva  ad* 
jacent  to  the  banka  of  the  Miuissippi,  and  diflSsr  in  all  ^i^ 
them,  both  as  to  time  and  duration.  Tho  Aaenraa 
Bottom  and  the  somewhat  elevated  ooontry  betwocn  i  f 
mouth  of  St  Francis  river  and  33"*  N.  laU  are  inttodnied  oi.  * 
for  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  naca  <. 
a  few  feet.  These  tracts  are  accordingly  cnltivable.  B  : 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  f  .- 
several  weeks,  and  the  low  oountry  of  tbe  delin  even  f  - 
six  months,  and  exactly  at  the  season  which  al''De  i* 
favoumble  to  cultivation!  from  Mareb  to  Augoat  Th«ae 
extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  wafer  r'^-n 
on  them  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  in  aome  parts  of  the  dc.  'a 
even  to  30  feet. 

Depth  and  Navigability  of  the  Misnuippi,  Jfusoun, 
and  OAsb.— Though  only  two  of  the  six  mouths  oC  the  M  .* 
sissippi  have  as  much  as  12  feet  of  water  (the  other  f  vr 
varying  between  six  and  eight  feet)  [Louisiana^  th^  m  ir 
deepens  considerably  a  short  distance  above  the  m  \:!r«. 
and  continues  to  increase  in  depth  to  the  town  of  N<w  Or- 
leans, where  it  is  stated  to  be  130  feet  deep  at  kw  wa*cT 
As  fiu^  as  the  town  of  Natchei  in  Mississippi,  firw  obst'  -:- 
tions  to  navigation  occur,  the  river  being  so  deep.  t£a: 
sunken  trees  and  sandbars  are  too  far  below  ita  le%^\  *,: 
cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.    From  Natches  upward  cn 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  the  impediments  faeroir- 
more  numerous  and  difficult.    Still   the  main  ckaBT<r. 
though  intricate  in  many  places,  baa  always  a  soflleient  dep  ':i 
of  water  for  boats  of  five  or  six  fbet  draft  to  aaoeod  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  aM 
that  of  the  Missouri,  during  the  tow  state  of  Ibe  var«»r«  the 
navigation  b  obstructed  by  shoals  and  tbe  two  ledicws  vi 
rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain,  and  only  v«««eln 
drawing  about  three  feet  of  water  can  be  used.     B«twem 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Miaaoori  iIm  nvwrege 
velocity  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  thne  miles  a-  i 
three-quarters  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  stale  of  tike  vaicr 
but  when  the  river  is  high,  its  velocity  is  eonatdcmbly  i  • 
creased.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Misaonri,  tbo  MiaaiaM- ;. 
is  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  two  m.  •  9 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour;  but  its  navigntsoo  a  m  •r^ 
intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  tbe  numeiwMa  mks*  ^ 
and  shoals.    This  upper  part  of  tbe  river  is  alao  gSDeii>  * 
blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  season.     Tbe  tn\  «> 
tion  of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficolt  and  tntnrs  - 
on  account  of  its  numerous  sandban  and  islaada,  and  e  -^ 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  sunken  tree«  a: 
rafts.     During  tbe  high  floods  (from  March  to  Jids  >  i ^  -  • 
is  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  amy  bur^  - 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  r^ 
navigable,  except  for  boats  drawinf^  no  more  then  tw  -    ' 
three  feet.    The  average  velocity  of  ita  cinrMit,  la  a  tr   !- 
dlint^  state  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at  fbur  miles  and  o-  -^ 
third,  which,  in  times  of  fVeshets,  is  accelerated  to  £<e    * 
five  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  river  is  usvallj  bt  -^a.  i 
up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  current.    Its  avvri.- 
velocity,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  water,  may  be  es£taesr  i 
at  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  a  high  state,  at  chrwe  m:  <« 
per  hour.    Tbe  obstructions  to  its  navigation  are  anodbn  v 
bome  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  wbkh  we  moat  a 
t  lie  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  se>ieral  placra.  Dontic  n  rr   ! 
die  and  high  state  of  water  these  obstmctiona  entire' ^    . 
appear,  and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  diffrult«   .- 
be  encountered.    There  are  large  maiess  of  fleet  *^   .  ^ 
during  part  of  the  winter.    The  season  in  which  th«  -..  • 
gat  ion  of  this  ri%er  can  be  depended  upon  eoaii»eiMv«  ^^ 
tween  the  middle  of  February  and  the  first  of  Marc^.  a-  ■ 
continues  to  the  latter  end  of  June.    An  antnmsial  trr«f  r 
usually  takes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  the  r 
is  again  nati^iahle  for  a  few  weeks.     Dnnnir  the 
of  the  }ear  only  b(iats  frxnn  60  to  75  tons 
used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous  obstmcti 
ptx>]?ress  fntm  the  lowness  of  the  water. 

A«in^<i/i  mand  TVod^.— The  city  of  New  Orlmnm  r»— 
on  an  arxiTc  trade  with  the  countries  which  skirt  tls»  :    • 
ct>urie  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  with  1^; 
both  sides  of  lU  great  tnbataxy,  the  Ohso^aad  to  nm 
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affluentSyBnd  the  trade  it  rapidly  increasing.  As  the  goods 
are  exclusively  conveyed  by  water,  the  number  of  steam- 
boats and  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  which  navigate  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Ohio  is  very  considerable.  According 
to  an  estimate,  the  number  of  steam-boats  employed  in 
this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1834  amounted  to  230,  mea- 
suring more  than  39,000  tons,  namely  :— 

Toot. 

25,  each  above  200  tons,  passing  between  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  New 
Orleans,  measuring        ....    8,484 

4  between  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  and 

New  Orleans 1,617 

7  between  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 

and  New  Orleans 2,585 

4  between  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

New  Orleans 1,002 

7  between  the  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  cotton  is  grown,  for  the  trans- 
port of  that  commodity  .  .    2,116 
57,  from  120  to  200  tons,  in  other  branches  of 

trade  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  .         .8,641 

The  remainder,  about  126,  were  of  small  size, 
under  120  tons,  and  employed  in  various 
trades  .         .         •         .         •         •  14,653 


39,098 


The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  employed 
in  this  trade  has  been  estimated  at  four  thousand,  with  a  ton- 
nage amounting  to  160,000,  so  that  the  whole  tonnage 
employed  in  this  trade  is  about  200,000. 

The  Missouri  Is  only  navigated  by  the  fur-traders  from 
Mackinaw.  The  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  added  to 
the  hostile  character  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  render  the  progress  of  the  common  boats  very 
slow,  and  expose  the  crews  to  great  dangers  in  those  places 
where  they  are  obliged  to  sail  near  elevated  and  wooded 
banks,  and  are  exposed  to  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
At  present  the  American  Fur  Company  established  at 
Mackinaw  sends  steam-boats  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  to  collect  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
bring  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  bull-boats. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke  s  Travels  to  the  Source  qf  the  Mis- 
iouri ;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western 
Territories  qf  North  America;  James's  Account  (^ Major 
Long^s  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
Kea  ling's  Narrative  of  Major  Long*s  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  qf  St,  Petards  River;  Darby^s  View  of  the  United 
States  ;  Schoolcraft's  Narrative  qfan  Expedition  through 
the  Ufiper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake;  Irving's  Astoria,) 

MISSISSIPPI,  THE  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  states 
constituting  the  North  American  Federation,  is  situated 
between  30"  and  35*'  N.  lat,  and  between  88*'  and  91°  40' 
W.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  333  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  150  miles.  The  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  51,000  square  miles,  an  area  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  England  without  Wales;  but  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  area  is  only  about  48,000  square  miles.  The 
river  Mississippi  forms  its  western  bounda^  from  35**  to  31° 
N.  lat.,  by  a  course  of  about  530  miles,  dividing  it  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  The  parallel  of  31°  N.  lat.  separates 
this  state  from  Louisiana,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
livers,  for  about  105  miles;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
hDundary-line  between  these  two  states  is  formed  by  the 
Pearl  river,  from  31°  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
more  than  60  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  state  for  about  80  miles.  On  the  east 
it  borders  on  Alabama,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
extending  nearly  340  miles,  and  running  between  88°  and 
&6°  40'  W.  long.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  lat 
divides  Mississippi  from  Tennessee. 

Surface  and  SoiL — The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Pasca^oula  and  Pearl  rivers  are  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
niany  places  interrupted  by  swamps;  these  tracts  are  there- 
fore unhealthy.  In  the  space  between  the  two  rivers  there 
is  a  higher  tract  of  land,  beginning  two  miles  east  from  St. 
Louis  Bay,  and  stretching  to  Biloxi  Bay,  a  distance  of  nearly 
24  miles.  Tliis  tract  is  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Louisiana  during  the  sickly  season. 
The  country  which  stretches  northward  from  this  coast  to 
31°  N.  lat.  is  low,  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  sandy  and 
covered  with  extensive  pine-foreats,  which  on  the  Pearl 


river  contain  many  large  trees  adapted  for  the  constrncilon 
of  ^esselit.  The  country  between  31  and  32°  N.  lat.  includes 
by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  state.  The  tract  contiguous 
to  the  Mississippi  river  consists  of  numerous  hills,  very 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  rising  from  50  to 
150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some  places 
lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills,  the  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  are  called  Bluffs,  and  this 
region  is  generally  called  by  that  name.  It  extends  from 
10  to  25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  ash, 
maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few  pine  trees.  This  tract 
appears  to  be  the  western  continuation  of  the  country  far- 
ther east,  which  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and  extends  in 
wide  plains.  The  numerous  watercourses  which  rise  on 
these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges,  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect,  together 
with  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  surface  of  the  plains 
themselves  generally  consists  of  an  unproductive  sand,  and 
is  covered  with  the  long- leafed  pine;  but  the  continuity 
of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottoms,  which 
extend  along  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Mississippi, 
Pearl,  and  Pascagoula  rivers,  are  several  feet  lower  loan 
the  surface  of  the  plains,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  such  as  gum, 
laurel,  oak,  and  cotton-tree,  intermixed  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  with  lofty  canes,  and  in  the  lower  with  cypress. 
The  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yaxoo  river.  The  plains,  which  are  covered  with  pine- 
forests  and  furrowed  by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther 
north,  where  they  begin  to  be  intersected  with  prairies, 
which  increase  in  nunuier  and  extent  as  we  proceed  farther 
north,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  neatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  33°  N.  lat.  The  fertility  of  these  prairies 
is  doubtful,  but  they  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  though  the  country  is  dry,  and  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  region  extends  a 
fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee,  which 
resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.  In 
the  northern  districts  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, terminating  on  the  Mississippi  river  with  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends  10  miles  along 
the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  its  bank,  and  is  stated 
to  be  fertile  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  Be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills,  with  which  the 
southern  Bluffs  terminate  in  about  32°  20' N.  lat.,  a  distance 
of  more  than  170  miles,  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
mense swamp,  produced  and  fed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Bluff  the  river  sends  off  a  branch  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
traverses  the  low  region,  and  covers  it  with  water  early  in 
the  year.  Some  parts  of  this  low  region  become  dry  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  perpetual  swamp. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  river,  and  is  in 
the  widest  part  (near  34°  N.  lat.)  above  50  miles  wide.  Like 
the  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  it  is  covered 
with  timber- trees,  especially  cypress. 

Rivers* — Several  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rise  and  terminate  in  this  state.  The  most  important 
are  the  Homochitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers. 
Hie  Homochitto  runs  about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to 
some  distance  from  its  mouth  for  small  craft  The  Big 
Black  River  flows  about  160  miles,  mostly  in  a  south- 
western  direction,  and  is  navigable  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Yazoo  river  rises  in  three 
branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  flows  mostly  with  a  south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  220  miles.  Not  far  from  its 
mouth  it  unites  with  False  River,  that  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  the  swampy  region.  In 
spring  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yazoo  for  50  miles  from 
its  mouth,  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are 
navigable  for  small  boats  some  distance  farther  up.  The  Pearl 
river  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  runs  first  south- 
west, and  afterwards  south-south-east,  for  about  250  miles. 
It  falls  by  several  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or  straits 
which  unite  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
stated  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles,,  but  its 
entrance  is  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  five  feet.  The  upper  branch  of  the  Pascagoula 
rises,  under  the  name  of  Chickasawhay,  in  the  prairie 
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legion,  between  32*^  and  SS""  N.  lat.,  and  flows  louth  for 
about  120  miles,  when  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of 
the  Leaf  river,  a  large  alfiuent  running  down  from  the 
north- west  Below  this  junction  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Pascagoula,  and  continues  to  flow  southwards  for 
60  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  oppo- 
site Cuemo  or  Horn  Island.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  joined  by 
a  considerable  tributary,  the  Dog  river,  which  runa  parallel 
to  it  The  Pascagoula  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  the 
sstuary  into  which  it  falls  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  feet  water.  In  the  north-eastern 
districts  are  a  part  of  the  Tombigbee  [Alabama]  and  the 
Tennessee  rivers. 

Climate. — As  this  state  rises  from  a  low  shore  to  500 
feet  and  upwards  in  its  central  and  northern  districts,  a 
great  difference  of  climate  prevails  in  the  different  regions, 
especially  as  the  northern  districts  are  nearly  five  degrees 
from  the  southern.  Little  however  is  accurately  known 
respecting  the  more  elevated  parts.  Along  the  southern 
coast  the  winters  are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in  many 
states  farther  north,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  season.  The  Bluff  region  along  the  Mississippi 
river  differs  considerably  in  climate.  The  summer  is  in 
general  very  hot  and  the  heat  oppressive,  whilst  the  winters 
are  colder  than  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25"^,  and  occasionally  so  low  as  18°. 
In  1807  the  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  were 
frozen,  and  in  many  instances  covered  with  ice  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

Productions. — ^The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
ootto'n  and  Indian  corn,  and  a  little  sugar.  Wheat,  rye, 
and  oats  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the  northern  states,  and 
are  only  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  Indigo  and 
tobacco  were  formerly  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Natchez,  but  they  have  lately  been  superseded 
by  cotton.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant;  but 
oranges  do  not  ripen  even  in  the  southern  districts.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  but  their  cultivation 
is  not  much  attended  to.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
of  a  small  size.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  breed.  Sheep  are 
also  not  numerous ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  wool  is  coarse. 
Wild  animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats, 
still  abound.  Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  in  some  of 
the  smaller  rivers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  There  is  said 
to  be  coal  in  the  north-eastern  districts  near  the  Tombigbee 
and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Inhabitants, — More  than  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  in  possession  of  two  aborie;inal  tribes, 
the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  last-mentioned  nation 
occupied  the  country  between  35**  and  34°  N.  lat,  and  also 
a  tract  south  of  34° ;  and  the  Chocktaws,  the  country  be- 
tween 34°  and  33°  along  the  Mississippi,  but  along  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  state  they  spread  to  some  dis- 
tance south  of  32°.  The  number  of  individuals  composing 
both  tribes  within  this  state  was  then  estimated  at  23,000  or 
24,000,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  had  a  greater  number  of 
aborigines  within  its  limits.  Though  many  of  them  ad- 
hered to  their  mode  of  life,  others  had  made  settlements, 
and  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground,  but  they  attended 
more  especially  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  swine.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  State  government  in  1832,  the  In- 
dians consented  to  evacuate  the  country  gradually,  and  to 
settle  in  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  has  already  taken  place  to  the  full 
extent  The  Natchez  and  Yazoos,  who  Uved  formerly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  wholly  extinct. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  whites,  principally  from  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and  negro  slaves.  Their  number 
amounted  in  1820  to  75,448.  and  in  1830  to  136,623,  of 
which  number  95,659  were  slaves.  The  best  peopled  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  roost 
extensive  body  of  productive  soil  exists ;  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts are  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  population  is  ra- 
pidly increasing  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee 
river. 

Political  Division  and  Towns, — ^That  portion  of  the  state 
in  which  the  whites  have  formed  settlements  is  divided 
into  42  counties*  including  those  lately  laid  off  in  the  Indian 


country.  The  aeat  of  gotemment  ia  at  JmAsm^  ta  inemw 
siderable  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  river.  The  mos^t 
important  town  of  the  state  is  Natcbea,  bailt  on  a  aeries  of 
small  hills,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Mia>i»* 
sippi,  and,  according  to  some  acooanta,  about  100  feet  abo\e 
its  bed,  but  it  is  not  visible  from  the  river  owing  to  the  in-^ 
tervention  of  a  steep  bluff!  Though  its  population  in  1  bn\ 
amounted  only  to  2184,  and  in  1830  to  3540,  it  eairies  on 
an  extensive  trade,  exporting  annually  from  thirty  to  fori> 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Among  the  other  towns^  Monti- 
cello  on  the  Pearl  river,  Vicksburg  near  the  Walnut  Uiils 
and  Shieldsborough  on  St  Louis  Bay,  are  the  princtpii; 
and  even  these  are  very  inconsiderable  places.  St  Louii 
Bay  is  nearly  10  miles  long  and  four  wide,  but  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  admit  even  small  vessels.  Jefferson  college,  at 
Washington  near  Natches,  is  well  endowed:  there  aUo 
ample  funds  for  popular  instruction,  but  hitherto  little  has 
been  done  with  them. 

Manu/acturet  and  Commerce. — ^The  manufactures  do  not 
extend  bevond  the  most  common  mechanical  arts.  Though 
this  state  nas  a  coast^line  of  about  80  miles,  it  has  no  har- 
bour deep  enough  for  schooners;  and  the  adjacent  country 
does  not  produce  one  single  article  for  exportation.  Thu 
fertile  tract  along  the  Mississippi,  which  produces  cotton 
and  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  sends  these  articles  down  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  it  is  supplied  with  thoae  goods  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in 
the  country. 

History  and  Constitution^^-The  first  eettlements  wer? 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natches  by  some  French- 
men in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  they  did  not 
thrive.  When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  Bntish  iti 
1763,  some  respectable  settlements  were  founded  in  tl.t* 
same  parts,  but  under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  (l7^3  ti» 
1800)  they  again  began  to  decline.  In  1800  all  that  is  now 
comprised  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  iniuii 
territory  by  the  name  of  Mississippi  Territoiy.  In  J  s  i  r 
this  territory  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  western 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  presitit 
constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  eonsistfi  ot  n 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  whi  h 
are  chosen  by  all  free  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  twenty  - 
one  years  of  age.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  g^>- 
vernor,  elected,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  every  t«t> 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  Mississippi  sends  two  raem* 
hers  to  the  senate  and  one  to  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States ;  Warden*s  Aetnunt 
qf  the  United  States ;  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  th-: 
Commerce  qf  the  United  States,) 

MISSISSIPPI  COMPANY.    [Law,  John.] 

MISSOURI,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  North 
American  Confederation,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Misstsii : ;. 
between  36°  and  40*  36'  N.  lat  and  89**  5'  and  94*  3o'  \\\ 
long.  Its  mean  length  from  south  to  north  is  280  miV^ 
and  its  mean  width  from  east  to  west  225  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  estimated  at  63,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  60<>'» 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  England,  including  Waie«. 
The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary  for  5.'*» 
miles,  its  numerous  windings  included,  and  divides  it  fni*ii 
the  statesof  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  southern 
boundary-line  runs  along  the  parallel  of  36®,  between  f  l.o 
Mississippi  and  Sl  Francis,  for  about  forty  miles,  then  aJ<>n^ 
the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  northward  r&ihcr 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  36"*  30',  which  parallel  forms  tbo 
boundary  to  94*  30'  W.  long.  This  meridian  forms  tht» 
western  boundary-line,  and  the  parallel  of  40*  36'  the 
northern  as  far  east  as  the  river  Moines,  which  for  the  la^c 
twenty  miles  of  its  course  separates  Missouri  from  the 
country  in  possession  of  the  Fox  Indians. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Beginning  with  the  most  aonthem 
district,  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom  land  exteiuls 
along  the  Mississippi,  which  commences  on  the  north  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  extends  southward  !•-» 
that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  uninterrupted  by  hills  or  huzh 
lands,  and  is  subject  in  many  places  to  being  inundated  I  • 
the  Mississippi.  It  includes  many  large  swamps,  which  ar.* 
rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth  of  in^w. 
mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  of  these  swamps,  raK.^  1 
the  Great  Swamp,  commences  near  the  head  of  the  bottom 
and  passes  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  F^nc.>« 
penetrating  far  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.    This  swamp  .s 
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about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  ilve  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  cypress-trees,  though  of 
superior  quality,  are  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  them.  Within  the  bottom  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  lagunes,  and  marshes,  but  it  contains  also 
many  isolated  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  ele- 
vated above  the  ran^  of  the  highest  floods.  The  bottom, 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  excellent  quality,  but  few  settle- 
ments have  been  made  in  it.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Cape  Girardeau  is  the  Tywapata  Bottom, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and 
rushes.  As  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  several  settlements  have  been  formed 
on  it. 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  twelve  miles 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  highest  part  lies  between  St  Genevieve  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maramec,  where  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some 
places  360  feet  above  the  water.  This  undulating  country 
extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade,  occupying  the 
basin  of  the  Merrimack  or  Maramec  river  as  far  south  as  the 
lead-mining  district  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and 
forests,  the  lower  lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high 
grounds  very  thinly;  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural 
meadows.    Tliis  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which 
are  atfinents  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  range  of  low  hills 
approaches  the  Missouri,  rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  water.    They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
a  region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  river  Gasconade  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  northern  and  lowest  portion.    The  range  ex- 
tends from  this  point  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  where  it  ter- 
minates on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  The  length  of  this 
mountain  tract  may  be  450  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  1 50  miles.    It  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  portion  of  Missouri  which  is  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  bordering  on  the  east  on  the  wide  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  on  the  undulating  country 
through  which  the  Osage  river  flows.    The  surface  of  this 
tract  IS  extremely  hilly,  broken,  and  mountainous ;  the  hills 
and  mountains  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base, 
though  not  so  high  as  in  Arkansas,  where  they  attain  the 
hei«;ht  of  1500  feet  and  more.    The  hills  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, and  presenting  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  sandstone.    They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
Avhich  is  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  exclu- 
sively with  pitch-pine,  cedar,  and  bramble.      Along  the 
numerous  rivers  which  originate  in  this  mountain  tract 
are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent,  which,  with  some  valley 
land,  are  the  only  parts  of  it  which  have  a  rich  soil, 
and  would  repay  cultivation.    Few  settlements  however 
have  been  formed  on  them,  because  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods  occasionally  brought  down  by  the  rivers  fl*om 
the  hills  and  mountains.    These  floods  come  so  suddenly, 
that  on  some  occasions  the  water  has  risen,  in  the  course  of 
one   night,  more  than  twenty  feet    The  country  west  of 
this   mountain-region,   especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage 
river,  resembles  that  which  is  east  of  the  river  Grasconade, 
its  surflice  being  undulating  and  diversified  with  woodlands 
and  prairies.   But  the  prairies  cover  a  much  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  forests,  in  addition  to  being  of  only 
moderate  extent,  produce  nothing  but  stunted  timber.   The 
dry  prairies  occupy  at  least  nineteeu-twentieths  of  the  sur- 
face.    This  region  however  does  not  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  extends  along  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  to  that  of  the  Mine  river,  with  a  width  of  four  or  five 
miles,  and  is  usually  denominated  the  Boon*s  Lick  country. 
This  bottom  contains  a  considerable  number  of  settlements, 
and   it  is  probably  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state. 
Opposite  to  it  extends  a  similar  bottom  land  along  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Cdte  sans  Dessein  to 
Chariton  river.  These  two  tracts  are  better  settled  than  any 
other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 

n^r  the  confluence  of  (^e  Missouri  ftnd  Mississippi;  but 


the  greater  nart  is  still  in  a  natural  state,  and  covered  with 
a  deep  and  neavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends 
about  one-third  of  the  state,  the  fertile  tracts  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Those  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  though 
equally  extensive,  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  of  the  Missouri, 
which  appears  from  their  containing  less  forest  in  propor- 
tion to  their  area,  the  prairie  land  being  of  greater  extent 
and  occurring  more  frequently.  The  surface  of  the  country 
between  these  two  large  rivers  is  in  general  undulating, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  abrupt  hills  and  pre- 
cipices. The  whole  is  diversified  by  the  broad  valleys  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  intervening  tracts  of  undulating 
upland,  which  are  united  with  the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes. 
The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the  margins  of  the  water- 
courses, and  the  uplands  are  extensive  prairies  completely 
destitute  of  a  timber-growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  region,  and  compre- 
hend some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state,  which  however 
cannot  be  cultivated  at  present,  as  they  supply  neither  wood 
nor  stone  for  making  fences. 

Rivera, — ^The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for 
550  miles,  and  the  Missouri  traverses  the  state  ftam  west  to 
east,  with  a 'winding  course  of  about  400  miles.  [Missis- 
sippi.] Some  of  their  affluents  recjuire  notice.  White 
River  and  Francis  river  are  described  m  Arkansa.8  Tbhri- 
TORY.  Maramec  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  only  a  small 
river,  its  course  not  exceeding  100  miles;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant as  flowing  from  the  lead  d^trict  and  affording  navigable 
channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country.  Salt 
River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200  miles  with 
rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  fertile  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  number  of  settlements  is  increasing.  Of 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Missouri,  the  Gasconade  and 
Osage  are  the  principal.  The  Gasconade  is  rather  small, 
and  runs  about  120  miles;  but  derives  some  importance 
from  its  position,  though  the  number  of  settlements  on  its 
banks  is  small.  The  O^ge  river  rises  in  the  plains  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a  general 
direction  east-north-east  about  300  miles,  joining  the  Mis-' 
souri  very  near  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  On  its  northern 
bank  is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  where  several  settlements  have  been  made. 
It  is  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  its  course. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Missotiri  is  cold  and  extremely 
variable.  The  winters  are  severe  and  long.  Three  years 
out  of  five  the  Mississippi  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  at  St 
Louis,  and  sometimes  it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more. 
The  summers  are  often  hot,  but  subject  to  sudden  and  fire- 
quent  changes  of  temperature.  This  circumstance  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  north-western  winds,  whose 
chilling  blast  is  experienced  over  all  the  countries  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  even  east  of  them,  btit  in 
this  state  they  are  felt  in  all  their  force.  Though  they  are 
dry  and  bracing,  they  produce  sudden  and  unpleasant 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  St  Louis  is  estimated  at  56*,  or 
about  6*  more  than  that  of  London,  but  it  has  probably  been 
overrated. 

ProducHona. — Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  staples  of 
this  state ;  but  in  the  south-east  section  cotton  is  produced. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  which  has  been  so  lately  settlcML  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England  would  grow  if 
they  were  attended  to.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated on  the  bottoms  along  the  Mississippi.  Cattle  abound 
where  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In 
summer  they  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  and  in  winter 
on  the  cane  and  rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  numerous.  BufiUloes  are  met  with  in  large  herds 
on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Osark  mountains,  and 
also  elk  and  deer.  The  animals,  which  are  killed  for  their 
skins  only,  are'  beavers,  otters,  bears,  foxes,  cats,  racoons, 
martens,  and  lynxes.  The  fur  trade  however  has  some- 
what decreased  of  late  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  chiefly  consists  of  lead,  coal,  iron,  and 
salt.  The  principal  lead  region  is  in  Washington  county, 
on  both  sides  of  Big  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Maramec 
river,  and  extends  about  100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width; 
but  this  mineral  occurs  In  detached  masses  in  other  placet 
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ako,  between  White  River  and  tbeMiuouri.  In  some  yean 
these  mines  have  produced  more  than  one  million  of  pounds. 
Coal  exists  in  several  places,  but  it  is  not  worked,  though 
it  roust  soon  become  of  importance  in  a  country  which  is  so 
cold  and  so  generally  destitute  of  wood.  Iron-ore  in  abun- 
dance  occurs  in  the  hills. 

InhabitanU. — ^There  are  still  some  aboriginal  tribes  within 
this  state.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  or  Shawnees,  with 
some  Creeks,  Chocktaws,  and  Chickasaws,  have  emigrated 
from  the  countries  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  retired  into 
the  country  extending  between  the  White  and  St.  Francia 
rivers,  where  they  live  in  large  and  commodiously  built 
houses.  They  cultivate  maize  and  vegetables,  and  rear 
horses  and  cattle,  but  have  not  abandoned  hunting.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  state  are  the  Osages,  who  have 
their  permanent  dwellings  in  villages  beyond  the  boundary- 
line,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Osage  river ;  but  their 
hunting-grounds  extend  within  the  territories  of  Missouri 
They  also  cultivate  maize,  pumpkins,  beans,  water-melons, 
and  squashes.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  these 
tribes  is  stated  to  exceed  five  thousand.  The  remaining 
population  consists  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  1820  their 
number  amounted  to  66,586,  of  which  55,988  were  whites, 
376  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,222  slaves.  In  1830 
the  number  bad  increased  to  140,190,  of  which  115,200 
were  free  people  and  24,990  slaves. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — Missouri  is  divided  into 
34  counties;  but  some  extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sections,  are  not  yet  laid 
out  in  counties.  The  seat  of  the  government  is  Jefferson, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river.  The  most 
considerable  place  is  St.  Louis,  which  stands  on  the  gently 
sloping  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  oelow 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  buildings  spread  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  to  the  brow  of  the  bank,  beyond  which 
the  country  extends  in  a  level  and  mostly  open  prairie.  In 
1816  the  population  amounted  only  to  2000,  but  it  is  now 
much  increased.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  this  place,  which  is  a  depdt  for  all  European  and 
foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
rivers.  The  channels  by  which  St  Louis  is  supplied  with 
them  are  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  river.  Four 
St  cam -boats  were  employed  in  its  trade  in  1834,  measuring 
more  than  1000  tons.  St.  Genevieve,  with  2000  inhabitants, 
on  the  Miiisissippi,  is  the  principal  depdt  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Maramec  river. 
In  the  mining  district  is  Potosi,  a  small  but  thriving  place. 
New  Madrid,  a  small  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  cotton 
is  grown,  stands  also  on  the  Mississippi :  it  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake  in  1 8 1 1 .  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  1200  inhabitants,  and 
some  commerce  with  the  country  about  the  town.  Franklin, 
on  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mine  river,  has 
1 500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  starting  place  for  the  cara- 
vans which  visit  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  go  even  to 
Chihuahua. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  St.  Louis,  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  another  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Bois-Brul6  Bottom.  The  principal  sects  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Mantifaciures  and  Commerce. — Most  manuf^tured  ar- 
ticles are  imported  from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Commerce  is  limited  to  the  export  of  Indian  corn  and  live 
stock,  with  cotton  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  lead.  Besides 
its  own  live  stock,  many  horses  and  mules  which  are  im- 
ported from  Mexico  are  sent  to  the  states  farther  east. 
Furs  still  form  a  considerable  article.  The  imports  chiefly 
consist  of  manufactured  goods*  with  some  colonial  goods 
aud  wine. 

History  and  Constitution, — ^Although  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  visited  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before  1763.  In  this 
year  St.  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1764  St.  Louis.  But 
these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backward  state 
up  to  1803,  when  the  United  States  got  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The 
following  year  the  state  now  called  Louisiana  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  Missouri  became  a  separate  territory. 
In  1821  it  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
formed  its  constitution.  Slavery  is  allowed  in  this  state. 
The  legislative  body  is  com|iosed  of  two  assemblies,  a  senate 


and  a  bouse  of  representatives.  The  memben  of  both  are 
chosen  by  all  the  free  citizens  who  have  completed  tlmr 
twenty-first  year.  The  executive  power  is  \e«ted  in  a 
governor,  elected,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  ever)  four 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  The  judges  are  appointed  b; 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate : 
they  hold  ofllce  during  good  behaviour,  but  not  beyond  the 
age  of  65  years.  Missouri  sends  two  members  to  ibe 
senate,  and  one  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden*s  Account 
qf  the  United  States;  James*s  Account  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  by  M^jor  Lofig ;  Pike  » 
Exploratory  Travels  tnrough  the  Western  Territory  *>/ 
North  America ;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source 
of  the  Missouri ;  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce 
qf  the  United  States  qf  America.) 

MIST.  The  vapour  of  water,  when  mixed  with  air  of 
the  same  or  a  higher  temperature,  is  invisible ;  but  when  Uie 
temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  va|>our. 
the  vapour  becomes  visible,  and  forms  a  mist.  Water,  lu 
the  state  of  vapour,  is  continually  rising  into  the  atioo- 
)  sphere  at  all  the  usual  temperatures.  At  and  even  U;lu« 
the  freezing-point  water  evaporates,  and  ice  and  snow,  m  a 
dry  atmosphere,  gradually  disappear  without  becoming 
liquid.  But  as  heat  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  eooversion  of 
water  into  vapour,  the  quantity  produced,  other  lhin,^» 
remaining  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  *o 
that  in  very  hot  weather  the  air  is  not  easily  satunttni 
with  vapour,  and  in  cold  weather  evaporation  is  slow:  thu* 
there  is  more  vapour  in  the  air  in  summer  than  m  winter, 
and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  climates,  in  all 
cases  where  similar  surfaces  of  water  are  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantttj  ui 
vapour  in  the  air  diminishes  nearly  uniformly  with  the 
temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  aui  as  the 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  air  will  hold  at  any  i;i\ea 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is  near  ur 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  a  very  small  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature rendera  the  air  misty,  and  a  further  reductioQ  odd- 
verts  the  vapour  into  rain. 

As  every  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  ha^  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  transparency  of  the  vapour  wluch  it 
contains,  the  atmosphere  in  oar  variable  climate  is  seldotn 
very  clear.  Soon  after  sunrise  however,  iu  fair  weaUirr. 
the  vapour  near  the  earth  having  been  precipitated  by  tb« 
night- cold  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  the  sloping  rays  of  the 
sun  having  little  power  to  raise  more  vapour,  the  air  u 
almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  every  object  has  a  clear- 
ness and  sharpness  of  outline  which  it  never  has  mt  Bay 
other  time  of  the  day. 

When  the  must  is  very  thick,  it  is  called  a^b^.  The  fv^i 
which  frequently  occur  in  London  iu  the  wmtcr  arise  frotu 
the  large  quantitv  of  vapour  produced  by  a  great  city  beini; 
condensed  by  cold ;  and  as  it  is  not  carried  off  by  winds,  it  a 
mixed  with  the  smoke,  and  forms  a  thick  mass  in  and  aUiut 
the  town ;  while  at  a  short  distance  the  air  u  often  qu.ie 
clear,  and  the  limits  of  the  fog  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served. 

When  the  vapoura  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmoapheiv 
are  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  form  clouds. 
[Cloud.]  When  those  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  w 
precipiuted  upon  cold  objects,  they  fomdew  wikdAoarz/ro^t 
LDew] 

MISTONUSK,  one  of  the  Cree  Indian  nancs  for  the 
American  badeer,  Meles  Labradoria  (Sab.). 

MITAU.  MITTAU,  or  MIETAU.  a  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  is  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Cour> 
land  and  Semgallen  or  Semigallia.  It  is  situated  betwe«  n 
56**  20'  and  57**  45'  N.  lat..  and  between  22"  3tt'  and  zy  i  -' 
£.  long.  Its  area  is  10,000  square  miles,  and  the  u>|  u- 
lation  600,000.  [Courland.]  Mitau,  the  capital  ua 
Lettonian,  Jelgawa),  in  56**  40'  N.  bt  and  23^  4?'  K 
long.,  lies  on  the  Drixe,  a  small  stream  which  falU  it.'  • 
the  Aa  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  Jacob'* 
canal,  which  was  completed  in  1822,  and  supnlies  the  to«u 
with  water.  It  was  founded  in  1272  by  Conrad  voo  Mt.-duD. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  old  much-decayed  rampar.v 
and  has  16,500  inhabitants^  among  whom  are  8700  Je#«. 
There  are  nine  churches  of  the  several  Christian  sccul  a 
synagogue,  a  g>mnasium,  founded  in  1775,  which  haa  a  mil- 
seum,  an  observatory,  a  library  of  24,000  volnmes^  and  a 
separate  free-masoos'  library  of  16,000  volames;  thecw 
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tevenl  well-ordered  schodLs  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  town,  which  lies  in  a  flat  marshy  spot  near  the  Aa,  has 
not  an  inviting  appearance,  though  it  is  not  closely  built ; 
it  contains  large  gardens  witiiiu  the  walls,  and  has  some 
broad,  straight^  regularly  built  streets,  only  a  few  of  which 
however  are  paved.  Out  of  the  town  is  the  fine  palace  (which 
was  never  completed),  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Courland,  but  now  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufac- 
tures an  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Mitau  was  for  several 
years  (prior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807)  the  residence  of 
Louis  XVIIIn  king  of  France,  during  his  exile. 

MITHRADATBS,  or  MITHRIDA^ES,  a  common 
name  among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appeara  to  have 
been  formed  from  Mitra,  or  Mithra,  the  Persian  name  for 
the  sun,  and  the  root  da^  si^iQring  '  to  give/  which  occun 
in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  name  how- 
ever was  written  in  several  ways.  In  Herodotus  (i.  110) 
we  find  Mftrpo^or^c;  in  Xenophon  {Anab,,  vii.  8,  $  25), 
MiOpiidrnt ;  in  the  Septuagint  {Ezn^  i.  8,  iv.  7X  Mi0pa^ariic, 

which  represents  the  Hebrew  JTTlilQ;   and  in  Tacitus 

T  :  :  • 

(Ann,,  xii.,  c  10),  Meherdate$,    On  the  Greeks  coins  it  is 

written  Mithradates. 

A  largre  class  of  names  in  different  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
Germanio  lan^ages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mithri- 
dates.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  names  Devadatta, 
Haradattot  Indradatta,  Somadatia,  that  is, '  given  by  the 
gods,' '  by  Hara  or  Siva,'  '  by  Indra,'  '  by  Soma,  or  the 
moon ;'  and  in  Greek,  such  names  as  Theodohu,  Diodotus, 
ZenodotuM,  and  Herodoitu,  In  Persian  names  the  same 
termination  occurs ;  as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathias,  the 
Pharandate9  and  Ffierendaiei  of  Herodotus  (vii.  67,  ix.  76), 
and  the  Madatet  of  C\iiiiu%  (v.  3). 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz. 
Tho  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian  religion  under 
the  Sassanids;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the  worsnip  of  the 
sua  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde, 
Hist.  reL  vet.  Pert.,  c  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently 
the  same  as  mtrot  one  of  the  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit. 
Til  is  word  also  appeara  in  many  other  antient  Peraian 
names,  as  Mcr^tf^nic  (Herod.,  iii.  120),  'IdaiurpfK  (ix.  102), 
*  I  Bafidrpric  (vii.  67),  Xtpoiurptig  (vii.  68),  &c. ;  and  in  Mcrpacoc, 
MtOpiviic,  or  MtOp^viic  (Xenoph.,  Hell^  ii.  6 ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  L 
1 7,  iii.  16),  which  appear  to  be  derivatives.  (Pott's  Etymo- 
loguche  Fnrschungen,  L,  p.  xlvii.,  Stc. ;  Rosen,  in  Journal 
iif  Education^  ix.,  p.  334,  335.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  M*- 
thridates  were  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended 
from  Artabazes,  one  of  the  seven  Penian  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  Magi,  b.c.  521.  (Floras,  iii.  5;  Died.,  xix.  40; 
Polyb.,  V.  43.)    The  following  is  a  list  of  these  kings : — 

MITHRIDATES  I.,  of  whom  little  is  known.  (Aristot, 
De  Rep^  v.  10.) 

MITHRIDATES  IL  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  b.c. 
363.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars'  which 
were  carried  on  by  the  sucoesson  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  being  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  ex- 
tended his  paternal  dominions,  whence  he  is  frequently 
sumamed  the  founder  (cri^nic)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
Ue  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus,  b.c.  302,  at  Cius,  in  Mysia,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  according  to  Lucian  {Macrob^  c  13), 
because  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  interests  of  Cas- 
sander. 

MITHRIDATES  HI,  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  finom 
B.C.  302  to  266. 

MITHRIDATES  IV.,  B.C.  24(^190  ?,  the  son  of  Ariobar- 
zanes III.,  was  left  a  minor  by  his  father.  He  attacked 
Sinope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Phamaces,  and 
carried  on  war  against  EumenesII.  He  was  in  dose  alliance 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to  that  people,  to 
repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake.  (Polyb.,  v.  89,  90.) 
He  xnairied  the  sister  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  by  which 
alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter  was 
married  to  Antiochus  the  (rreat. 

MITHRIDATES  V^  sumamed  Evergetes,  raigned  iVom 
about  156  to  120  B.C.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with  a  considerable 
fleet.  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope»  and  was  succeeded 
by  faift  ion 
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MITHRIDATES  VI.,  b.c.  120,  surnamcd  Eupator,  and 
called  the  Grreat,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only  eleveti 
yeara  old  at  the  death  of  his  father;  and  during  his  mi- 
nority his  life  was  frequently  in  danger  ftom  the  numerous 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  iu  the 
habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered  1>y  himself,  which 
was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  efifect  of  the  most  violent 
poisons.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.  77  ;  xxv.  3 ;  xxix.  8.)  Mi- 
thridates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  vigorous  body ;  he 
excelled  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his 
early  yean  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit. 
He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  able  to 
converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages  (//.  N.,  xx.  3). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  the  go* 
vemment  into  his  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Colchi  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection.  The  next 
acouisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said 
to  nave  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylsemenes  II.» 
king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  b.c.  121.  Part  of  Pa- 
phlagonia he  eave  to  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was,  next  to  Mithridates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however  was  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Mithridates ;  and  on  the  death  of  Arian- 
thes  VII.,  kinff  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  Nicomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized  tlio 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  Aria- 
rathes.  Mithridates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  fkvour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  tiirone  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  YUI.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the 
late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes 
represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithridates,  declared  both 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free  states,  but  allowed 
the  C^ppadocians,  at  their  own  reouest,  to  elect  Ariobar- 
xanes  as  their  king.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into 
alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  with  his  assistance  he  ex- 
nelled  Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
Nicomedes  IU.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  of 
Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  assistance,  who  rainstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and 
sent  an  army,  under  Uie  command  of  Aquilius,  to  support 
them. 

A  war  with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and  Mithri- 
dates conducted  it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Roman 
armies  were  defeated  one  after  another ;  AquiUus  was  taken 

Srisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold  poured 
own  his  throat ;  and  in  b.c.  88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  In  the  same  year  be 
commanded  all  Romans  to  leave  the  country ;  but  before 
they  could  do  so,  they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred 
which  the  Asiatics  bore  towards  the  Romans,  is  doubtftil. 
The  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  on  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  his  power,  together  with  several  other  places 
in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who  offered 
him  any  vigorous  resistance,  were  attacks,  but  without 

success. 

In  B.C.  87,  Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediatdy 
commenced  the  siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the 
1st  of  Maroh  in  the  following  year.  Sulla  followed  up  this 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Ardielaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates, near  Chssronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  another 
victory  near  Orchomenus. 

During  the  successes  of  Sulla  in  Greece,  the  party  of 
Marius  had  obtained  the  ascendency  in  Rome ;  and  Flaccus* 
who  had  been  consul  with  Cinna.  was  sent  to  succeed  Sulla 
in  the  command.  Flaocus  however  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but 
who  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  and  proseented 
the  war  against  Mithridates  in  Asia  with  great  succws.  Thm 
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•victories  of  Fimbria,  and  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  made 
Sulla  anxious  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84)  on  condition  that  Mithridates  should  abandon  all 
bis  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes, 
and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

But  wis  war  was  scarcely  finished  befota  Mithridates  was 
again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  carr^  on  war  against  the 
Ck>lchL  Mureena,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or 
pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mithridates  to  renew 
the  war,  seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself,  and, 
without  any  authority  from  the  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mitnridates,  and  collected  much  plunder. 
Mithridates,  having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate,  col- 
lected an  army  to^  defend  his  dominions,  and  completely 
defeated  Murssna  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  But  as  Sulla 
was  displeased  with  Mursana  for  having  attacked  Mithri- 
dates, the  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture 
was  avoided  for  the  present. 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mithridates  employed  him- 
self in  making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  and 
in  B.C.  75  he  broke  the  treaty  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  Romans  by  the  invaaion  of  Bithynia.  LucuUus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  b.c.  74,  aud  commenced 
the  campaign  by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  bad  been  supplied  by  Mithridates  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year  Mithridates 
made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by 
Luoullus,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pontus.  He  was  soon 
after  followed  by  Lucullus,  and  having  lost  another  battle  at 
Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  he  fled  into 
Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  His  own  son  Ma- 
chares,  who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his 
father,  and  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  Lucullus. 


Coin  or  Mithridates. 
flritbh  MuMom.    ActiuJ  size.    SilTer. 

In  B.C.  69,  Tis;raneswas  completely  defeated  by  Lucullus, 
during  tho  absence  of  Mithridates,  near  his  capital  Tigra- 
noourta,  which  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In 
tho  following  year  Tigranes  was  again  defeated,  together 
wall  Mithridates,  near  Artaxata;  but  Lucullus  was  not 
able  to  dorivo  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from 
his  victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
\m  troupii,  [Lucullus.]  Mithridates  was  thus  enabled  to 
voHuot  another  army  without  opposition;  and  having  re- 
turnod  to  Pontus,  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  Triarius, 
with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  before  Lucullus  could  march  to 
)iii  asBiHtanco.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others ;  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  his  authority;  and 
the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing  all  the 
ac<iuiNitions  they  had  made  during  the  war.  But  the  power 
of  Mithridates  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation;  and  on 
tho  a])|)ointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command,  b.c.  66,  the 
war  wan  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithridates  was  defeated 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  in  consequence  of 
Tixrunes  having  submittea  to  Pomney,  he  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribeM  dwelling  to  the  nortn  of  Caucasus,  who  re- 
fUfivifd  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support  The 
•pirit  of  MithridiUos  bad  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity; 
iiikI  he  purpfMod,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Colchi  and 
Hey thiarm,  to  rarry  into  execution  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
iiuvn  fdrrnml  in  hii  earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching 
thmugh  ThrQ4^ia  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from 
Ili4f  north.  Hut  thoM)  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of 
|ii«  itldimt  mm  PhurniK-cs,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his 
unit,  uiid  dcit)nvcHl  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
\i\  UiUt  tim  Imnds  of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  put  an  end 
II  his  own  iiftf,  if.c:.  03,  at  tlie  age  of  6B  or  69,  after  a  reign 
if  flfty«sevMi  yoarii. 


(Appian'sM/Artiiia/ic^af;  Sttabo;  Livy's  EpiUmftw; 
Plutarch's  Livet  qf  SuUa  and  Lucullus ;  Justin;  Vdleius 
Paterculus ;  Clinton's  JFUsH  Hsllenidt  vol.  iii..  Appendix  S, 

*  Kings  of  Pontus.') 

MITHRAS.      [MlTHRADATBS.] 

MITHRAX.    [Mi^iiDA,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  299.] 

MITRA.    (Zoology.)    [Voluta.] 

MITRAL  VALVE.    [Hkabt.] 

MITRE  (firom  ndtra,  fuVpo,  a  head-band  or  dtademX  the 
crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  the  bcMid  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  in  some  instances  by  abbots,  upon 
solemn  occasions.  The  original  meaning  of  Mitra,  sa  it 
appears  from  Homer,  is  a '  band '  or  '  belt,*  adapted  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used  by  later  writers 
to  signify  a  band  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Ureek  feraa]e> ; 
and  also  more  particularly  to  indicate  the  head-dress  worn 
by  Lvdians,  Phrygians,  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Phrygian  cap  or  bonnet.  Jt 
is  not  known  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  bterarchy. 
Gough,  in  his  'Sepulchral  Monuments,'  vol.  L,  p.  cliii., 
says,  'The  mitres  or  Christian  prelates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Apex  or  Tutulus  of  the  Flamen  Dialis.'  The  pope  ha^* 
four  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  rich  according  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  feast-days  upon  which  they  are  to  be  woni. 
The  cardinals  antiently  wore  mitres,  before  the  hat,  whirh 
was  first  granted  to  them  by  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1*245. 
Furetidre,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  Universelle,'  says  that  it  wa.> 
not  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  abbots  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  mitres.  The  Premonstratensians  procured 
a  constitution,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III^ 
that  all  the  abbots  of  their  order  should  wear  tliem. 

In  England  the  Mitre  was  certainly  used  by  bishops  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  as  long  a» 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  state.  Sini>; 
that  time  the  mitre  has  appeared  only  as  an  heraldic  ensign, 
surmounting  the  episcopal  coat  of  arms,  unless  perfaapsi  in 
some  occasional  instance,  such  as  Evdyn  refers  to  in  his 

•  Diary.'  He  says :  •  20th  Dec.  1661.— The  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester preached  at  the  abbey  at  the  funeral  of  the  bbbop  of 
Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  was  a  de- 
cent solemnity.  There  was  a  silver  mitre  with  episcopal 
robes  borne  by  the  herald  before  the  horse,  which  was  ft)!- 
lowed  by  the  duke  his  brother,  and  all  the  bishops,  with 
divers  noblemen.'  (Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  343.)  An- 
tientiv,  the  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts 
is  an  order,  dated  1st  July,  4th  Hen.  VI.,  for  delivertug  to 
Archbishop  Chichelv  the  mitre  which  had  been  worn  by 
his  predecessor.  That  it  was  an  ornament  of  great  ex- 
pense may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  Arrh- 
bishop  Pecheham's  new  mitre, in  1288,  cost  175/.  4#.  Id. 
(See  Ducarel's  Excerpts  from  the  Lambeth  Begistrrt : 
MS.  Brit.  Afus,) 

As  an  heraldic  ornament  the  mitre  of  a  bish^  is  onS- 
surrounded  by  a  fillet  set  with  precious  stones,  ^e  arvb- 
bishop's  mitre  issues  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

MITRE'LLA.    [Voluta.] 

MITRE'OLA.    [Voluta.] 

MITTIMUS,  a  legal  term  applied  to  certain  writs  and 
warrants  in  which  the  word  mittimus,  *  We  (the  king)  send/ 
is  expressed  or  implied. 

If  a  record  of  one  court  be,  for  any  purpose,  required  to 
be  transmitted  to  another,  as  one  court  can  exercise  no 
direct  authority  over  another,  the  course  is,  for  a  writ  to 
issue  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  king*s  name,  requiring  the 
court  in  which  the  record  is,  to  certify  the  tamo  to  the  kinc 
in  Chancery;  and  when  the  record  is  removed  into  ihu 
Court  of  Chancery  by  this  writ  (of  certioranh  it  is  sent  from 
the  Chancery  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  wanted  by  writ  *4 
mittimus. 

The  term  is  however  in  more  frequent  use  as  applied  t,i 
the  warrant  by  which  magistrates  commit  and  send  jx-r^on. 
charged  before  them  with  offences  to  the  proper  cusUxly,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  charge, 
when  ripe  for  judicial  decision.  This  warrant  may  be  ealuT 
in  the  name  of  the  kinder  in  that  of  the  committing  magu- 
trate,  but  the  term  •  mittimus'  is  used,  even  when  the  latter, 
which  is  now  the  more  common  course,  is  adopted. 

As  to  what  persons  may  be  committed,  the  place  to  wb>cb 
they  may  be  sent,  the  form  of  the  warrant,  &c.,  see  Buni»\ 
Justice,  title  'Criminal  Law  Commitment,'  i.-vli. 

MITU,  a  name  for  some  of  the  Curassow  birds.    [Ckt 
ciDA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 
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MITYUCNE.    [LisBOs.] 


CoinofLwbot. 
Bntuh  Motaum.    Aetnal  liie. 

MIXTURES,  in  Pharmacy,  signify  liquid  medicines  con- 
sisting of  several  ingredients  either  in  a  state  of  mechani- 
cal suspension  in  some  viscid  medium,  or  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete solution.  In  preparing  these,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mix  in  the  same  prescription  substances  which  exercise 
an  antagonizing  action  on  the  body,  or  which  are  incompa- 
tible, from  one  ingredient  decomposing  another.  Some- 
times however  it  is  the  substance  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  articles  which  is 
wished,  as  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  this 
case  decomposition  of  the  materials  is  indispensable. 

No  greater  quantitv  of  a  mixture  should  be  prepared  at 
one  time  than  is  likely  to  be  used  before  the  compound  is 
spoiled,  either  by  the  atmosphere,  if  the  materials  are  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  or  by  the  action  of  the  variouB  ingredients 
on  each  other. 
MNE'MIA.    rCiLiooRADA,  vol.  vil,  p,  165.1 
MNEMONICS.    [Memory.] 
VNEMO'SYNE.    [Muses.] 

MOAB  (3>K^D)t  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  son 
of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  {Gen.^  xix.  37),  and  conse- 
quently related  to  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  we  find  them 
clusoly  connected  in  their  subsequent  history.  [Ammo- 
nites.] The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as  dwelling 
in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Arnon  (Wady  Modjeb), 
from  which  they  had  driven  out  the  Emim,  who  were  said  to 
be  a  tribe  of  giants.  (Deut.,  ii.  1 1  ;  Oen.t  xiv.  5.)  The  plains 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  called  from 
them  the  Plains  of  Moab.  (Numb,,  xxii.  1 ;  Josh,,  xiii.  32 ; 
Deut,,  xxxiv.  1, 8.)  Before  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites f  hey  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  was  thenceforth  their 
northern  boundary.  (Ntwib..  xxi.  13.  26  ;  xxii.  36 ;  Judges^ 
xi.  18.)  [Amorites.]  At  tne  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  this  tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reuben 
and  Gad. 

By  the  command  of  God,  the  Israelites  left  Moab  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  country.  (Deut.,  il.  9 ;  Judges, 
xi.  15,  18 ;  2  Chr(m,,xx,  10.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after 
conquering  the  Amorites,  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Muab,  Balak,the  king  of  Moab,  sent  for  the  prophet  Balaam  to 
curse  them.  {Numb,,  xxii. — xxiv.)  Balaam  found  himself 
compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bless  the  people  whom  he 
meant  to  curse,  but  was  more  successful  in  seducing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  (Numb.,  xxv.  1 ;  xxxi.  16 ;  Rev.,  ii.  14.) 
For  this  offence,  and  for  neglecting  to  assist  the  Israelites 
on  their  march,  the  Moabites  were  excluded  irom  the  con- 
gregation of  God  to  the  tenth  generation.  {DeuL,  xxiiL  3, 
4 ;  rfehem^,  xiii.  1,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Amaiek,  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Israelites,  and  ruled  over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They 
were  at  last  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  assassinated  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab.  {Judges,  iii.  12-30.)  After  this  time  it  ap- 
pears ftx>m  the  book  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a  period  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Saul  warred 
against  Moab  (1  Sam^  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tri- 
butary to  Israel  (2  Sam.,  ii.  8).  The  tribute  which  they 
paid  consisted  of  sheep  and  lambs.  (2  Kings,  iiL  4.)  After 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  Mosm  subject  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,  in  ac.  897.  (2  Kings,  i.  1 ;  iii.  5;  and  Is.,  xvi.  1.) 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  failed  to 
aubdue  them.  (2  Kings,  ill  6-27.)  Soon  after  this,  Moab, 
\^itli  the  Ammonites  and  other  nations,  invaded  Judah,  but 
the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
each  other.  (2  Chron,,  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  about 
n  c.  S3 8,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  Israel. 
(2  Kings,  xiiL  20.)  It  is  probable  that  after  the  tribe^  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 
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they  had  formerly  possessed  north  of  the  Arnon,  for  Isaiah 
(xv«,  xvi.)  speaks  of  towns  of  the  Moabites  in  that  district; 
but  from  the  same  prophecy  it  would  appear  that  they  wero 
again  driven  back  over  the  Arnon  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
common  with  the  other  nations  on  the  borders  of  Palestine^ 
the  Moabites  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  under 
whom  they  made  war  upon  Judah.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  2.)  From 
Jerendaht  xxvii,  it  would  appear  that  near  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbounng 
nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt  faxm  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  without  immediate  success,  as  the  rebeUion 
of  Zedekiah  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  ninth  year  of  hia 
reign.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  20 ;  xxv.  1.)  According  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  {Aniiq,,  x.  9,  7).  This  may  have  been  the  event 
referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11)  and 
Zepbaniah  (ii.  8-11).  The  Moabites  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  several  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  Josephus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  threatenings 
against  them.  Their  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  that 
of  the  Arabians. 

The  Moabites  were  a  pastoral  peopla  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.) 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also 
produced  com  and  wine.  (Ruth,  i.  1 ;  Is.,  xvi.  8-10.)  It 
contained  many  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  was  well 
watered  by  the  Arnon,  the  Zered,  and  other  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josephus  Mwipinc, 
(Bell  Jud.,  iii.  3.  3 ;  iv.  8. 2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.,  xv.,  xvi.,  &c.)  The 
capital  was  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moab  (Deut.,  iu  9),  afterwards 
called  Areopolis.  Its  roins»  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Rabba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  near  a  stream 
which  is  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome  states  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  eartliquake  in  his  youth.  The 
country  of  Moab  was  well  peopled*  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous ruins  found  there.  The  Moabites  were  governed 
by  kings  (Numb.,  xxii.  4;  Judges,  iii.  12;  1  Sam.,  xxiL  3; 
Jer.,  xxvii.  3)  and  inferior  princes  (Numb.,  xxii  8,  14; 
xxiii.  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Baal-peor  and  Chemosh  (Numb.,  xxv.  1-4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
13).  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they  offered  humaa 
sacrifices  (2  Kings,  iii.  27). 

(Relandi,  Pa/ef/tna;  Galmet*sZ>ti;/tonary;  Winer^s  J?t6« 
lisches  Realworterbuch ;  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  i^rrto.)  , 

MOALLAKAT.    [Arabia,  p.  219.] 

MOBILE.    [Alabama.] 

MOCARANGUA,  or  MONAMATAPA.    [Sofala.] 

MOCHA.    [Arabia.] 

MOCKING  BIRD,  the  vulgar  name  for  that  singular 
songster  the  Mimic  ThrtLsh  of  Latham,  Turdus  volyglottus 
of  Linnaeus  and  authors,  Orpheus  polyghtius  of  8\9BX[1»ou^ 
and  Mimusjpolyglottus  of  Boie. 

Generic  Character.    [MBRULiDiB,  ante,  p.  122.] 

Description,— Male.  Upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  dark  brownish  ash ;  and,  when  new-moulted,  a  fine 
light  grey ;  wings  and  tail  nearly  black,  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  primary  coverts,  in  some 
males  wholly  white,  in  others  tinged  with  brown.  Three 
first  primaries  white  from  their  roots  as  far  as  their  coverts  ; 
white  on  the  next  six,  extending  from  an  inch  to  one  and 
three-fourths  farther  down,  descending  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  feather ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  the  two  exterior 
feathers  wholly  white ;  the  rest,  except  the  middle  ones* 
tipped  with  white ;  chin  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  a  brownish- white,  much  purer  in  wild  birda 
than  in  those  that  have  been  domesticated ;  iris  of  the  eye 
yellowish  cream-coloured,  inclining  to  golden ;  bill  black, 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  whitish ;  legs  and  feet  black 
and  strong. 

Female  very  much  resembling  the  male,  but  the  white  ia 
less  pure,  spreads  over  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  primaries, 
does  not  descend  so  far,  and  extends  considerably  farther 
down  on  the  broad  than  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  feathers^ 
The  black  is  also  more  of  a  brownish  cast. 

Young  birds  with  the  breast  spotted  Uke  that  of  a  thrush : 
young  male  with  the  white  on  the  wing  broader  and  of 
greater  purity  than  in  the  female.    (Wilson.) 

Habits,  Reproduction,  ^c. — ^The  extraordinary  vocal 
powers  of  this  wonderful  song-bird  and  his  lively  habits, 
as  r^:orded  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  are  so  uncommon, 

that  W9  should  Uunk  W9  yt^w  reading  of  some  magic«; 
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>iid  in  a  fairy  tale,  did  we  not  know  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy of  the  excellent  observers  who  describe  it.  Wilson 
thus  portrays  this  polyglot: — 

'  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prising, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  full,  strong,  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully 
follows  his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already 
vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to 
his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitative.  His  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of 
our  various  song-birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seem- 
irgly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions 
of  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generallv 
interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undi- 
minished ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastic ecstacy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  and  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  *'  He  bounds  aloft  with  the  cele- 
rity of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recal  his  very  soul, 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect 
are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not 
within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ; 
even  birds  themselves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
sparrow-hawk. 

'  The  Mocking  Bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.    In  his  domesticated  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.     He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Ceesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.    He 
squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about 
with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
tect its  injured  brood.    The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  great  truth  and  rapidity.    He  repeats  the  tune  taught 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
ftithfully.    He  runs  over  the  Quiverings  of  the  canary  and 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red- 
Dird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become 
altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  his  exertions.    This  excessive  fondness  for 
varietv  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song. 
His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of 
the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens : 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin  we  are  suddenlv 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer,  blue-jay,  martin,  Niltiroore, 
and  twenty  others  succeed,  with  such  imposing  reality,  that 
we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  discern  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  sole  performer  in  this  singular  concert  is  the 
admirable  bird  now  before  us.     During  this  exhibition  of 
his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstacv  of  en- 
thusiasm, seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.    Both  in  his  native 
— ^  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
on  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his 
htful  solo;   and  serenades  us  the  live-long  night  with 


a  Ml  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitable  medley.' 

Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  in  song  it  is  &r  beyond  the 
nightingale.  He  pronounces  the  notes  of  that  bird  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  a  soubrette  of  taste,  whob  could  she  stu<ly 
under  a  Mozart,  might  perhaps,  in  time,  become  very 
interesting  in  her  way.  But  he  thinks  it  quite  absurd  to 
compare  her  essays  to  the  finished  talent  of  the  Mocking 
Bird.  In  confinement  its  melody,  though  very  beautiful, 
falls  fhr  short,  in  his  judgment,  of  its '  wood-notes  wild.* 
He  describes  its  imitative  powers  as  amazing,  and  says  that 
these  birds  mimic  with  ease  all  their  brethren  of  the  fore<*^ts 
or  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds ;  but  though 
he  has  heard  that  the  bird  possesses  the  power  of  imitating 
the  human  voic^,  he  never  met  with  an  instance  of  that 
mimicry. 

The  lastrmentioned  author  gives  us  a  most  interesting 
detail  of  the  loves  of  these  charming  birds  amid  the  rich 
scenery  where  the  great  Magnolia,  with  its  thousand  beau- 
tiful flowers,  Bignonias,  the  white- flowered  Stuania,  and 
the  golden  orange,  are  intertwined  with  innumerable  >ine^ 
'  For  awhile,'  continues  this  graphic  describer, '  each  long 
day  and  pleasant  night  are  thus  spent ;  but  at  a  peculiar 
note  of  the  female  he  ceases  his  song,  and  attends  to  her 
wishes.    A  nest  is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  a  place 
in  which  to  lay  it  is  to  become  a  matter  of  mutual  conskle- 
ration.     The  orange,  the  fig,  the  peaT^tree  of  the  garden** 
are  inspected;    the  thick  briar  patches  are  also  visited. 
They  appear  to  be  well-suited  for  the  purpose  in  view :  and 
so  well  does  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from  him,  they  at 
length  fix  their  abode  in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest 
tree  to  his  window.    Dried  twigs,  leaves,  grasses^  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  substances  are  picked  up,  earned  to  a  forkccl 
branch,  and  there  arranged.    The  female  has  laid  an  e<!s(. 
and  the  male  redoubles  his  caresses.    Five  eggs  are  de^Kr- 
sited  in  due  time,  when  the  male,  having  little  more  to  da 
than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes  his  pipe  anew. 
Every  now  and  then  he  spies  an  insect  on  the  ground,  the 
taste  of  which  he  is  sure  will  please  his  beloved  one.     He 
drops  upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth. 
and  flies  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of 
his  devoted  female.' 

The  eggs  are  pale  green,  blotched  and  spotted  nearU 
all  over  with  umber  Drown.  The  female  sits  fourteen 
days. 

The  enemies  of  the  Mocking  Bird  are  cats,  the  FiiZri 
Stanleii,  and  snakes,  especially  the  black  snake,  which 
Wilson  describes  as  the  mortiu  enemy  of  our  songsU'r'* 
eggs  and  young,  and  as  the  object  of  his  especial  and  deadh 
vengeance ;  for  the  bird  rarely  leaves  bis  foe,  when  be  has 
found  him,  alive.  *  Children,'  says  Audubon,  '  seldom 
destroy  the  nests  of  these  birds,  and  the  planters  generally 
protect  them.  So  much  does  this  feeling  prevail  throughout 
Louisiana,  that  they  will  not  willingly  permit  a  Mocking 
Bird  to  be  shot  at  any  time.' 

The  food  of  this  species  consists,  acoordine  to  Wilson,  of 
the  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  and  many  species 
of  Srailax,  together  with  gum-berries,  gall-berriea,  and  a 
profusion  of  others  with  which  the  swampy  thickets  abountL. 
as  well  as  winged  insects,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  fond. 

Geographical  Distribution. — *The  Mocking  Bird.*  sava 
Wilson,  '  inhabits  a  very  considerable  extent  of  both  Korih 
and  South  America,  having  been  traced  from  the  states  of 
New  England  to  Brazil,  and  also  among  many  of  the  adjft. 
cent  islands;  much  more  numerous  in  those  states  south 
than  in  those  north  of  the  river  Delaware,  being  generally 
migratory  in  the  latter,  and  resident  (at  least  many  of  then » 
in  the  former.  A  warm  climate  and  low  country,  not  Car 
from  the  sea,  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature ;  acrortl- 
ingly  we  find  the  species  less  numerous  to  the  west  than 
east  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1808-9»  I  fytxnd 
these  birds  occasionally  fh>m  Fredehcksburg  in  Virginia 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.' 

Nuttall  states  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  oontiocnt  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  burger  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  continuing  through  the  equalorial  le- 
gions, and  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  th# 
eastern  or  Atlantic  states ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  territory  (now 
stat^)  of  Arkansas,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  (tvm 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Say  notices  it  as  breeding  at  the 
western  sources  of  the  Platte^  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
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Mi.'Da.TmiifJmaval  and  Remarhi)iiotieea,in  hisaeeoaot 
of  MaMonsilo,  a  mocking-bird,  Orphetu  Modulator,  railed 
by  the  inhabilsnta  Calnndria,  m  reroarluble  for  pcsieuing  & 
tong  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country: 
indeed  it  vat  nearly  the  only  bird  in  South  America  which 
he  obserYed  to  take  its  Etand  for  the  purpOMi  of  siaging.  He 
compares  the  wing  to  that  of  the  aedge-warbleri  but  tays 
that  it  ii  more  poirerfal,  and  that  some  barab  notes  and 
some  very  high  onee  are  mingled  with  a  pleasant  warblia|. 
It  i>  heard  only  durinj;  spring:  at  other  limes  ils  cry  is 
harsh,  and  far  ^m  harmonious.  He  states  that  near 
Maldonado  these  birds  were  tame  and  bold,  constantly 
attending  the  country-houses  in  numbers,  to  pick  the  meat 
which  was  hung  up  on  the  posts  or  walls ;  but  if  any  other 
small  bird  approacned,  the  Calandri^  drove  it  away.  Mr. 
Darwin  adds,  that,  on  the  wide  uninhabited  plainsof  Pata- 
gonia, another  closelv  allied  species,  Orpheut  Falagonieut 
of  D'Orbigny,  which  frequents  the  volleys  clothed  with 
spiny  bushes,  is  a  wilder  bird,  and  has  a  slightly  different 
tone  of  voice.  {Voyaget  c^  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  BtagU, 
vol.  iii.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  voL  ii.,  and 
Clastificalioit  qfSirdt,  vol.  ii.)  notices  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Lanitu  Carolinentia  (the 
Loggerheaded  Shrike).  Both  the  birds,  be  remarks,  are 
typical  examples  of  two  distinct  groups :  they  are  of  the 
same  aiie,  clothed  in  neorly  the  same  coloured  plumage, 
seek  Ibe  same  kind  of  food,  agree  in  the  structure  of  their 
wings  and  tail  (almost  in  that  of  their  feet),  biiild  the  Eame 
kind  of  nest  and  ia  umilar  situations,  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  eject  their  unsarriceable  food  in  Ibe  same 
manner,  and  yet,  in  bis  opinion,  are  totally  distinct  in  real 
afilnity. 

N.B.  The  term  Mock-Bird  Ji  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Sedge-Bird  ICumKa  taiicaria  of  Fleming,  Solvia 
Phragmitit  of  Becbstein,  Caiamodyla  Phragmitii  of  nana- 
parte ;  and  that  of  Mock  Nightingale  it  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Black-cap  [Black-Cap],  and  alto  to  the  Fauvetle, 
Curruea  hortentta,  Br.  and  Flem.,  Molaeilla  kortetuit, 
Gm.,  Syhia  horieiuit,  Bechst. 

MODBURY.    [DivoNiHiBB.] 

MODE,  in  Antient  Music,  is  the  order  of  the  sounds 
forming  what  may,  in  modem  language,  be  called  the  dif- 
ferent scales. 

The  antient*  differed  exceedingly  among  themselves  in 
their  definitions  and  on  the  divisions  end  names  of  their 
model  or  keys.  Obscure  on  every  musical  subject,  thi 
mie  nearly  unintelligible  on  this:  they  all  agree  however 
that  B  mode  is  a  certain  system  of  sounds,  and  it  appears 
that  this  system  or  succession  is  in  itself  ttothing  but  a 
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given  diapason,  or  octave,  made  up  of  all  the  intermediate 
sounds,  according  to  tbe  )^nus. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  music  wbereof  we  have  any  account 
there  were  but  three  modes,  of  which  the  key-notis  were  at 
the  distance  of  one  tone  from  each  other.  Tbe  lowest  of 
these  was  called  the  Dorian,  the  highest  the  Lydian,  and 
the  Phrygian  was  placed  between  tbe  other  two.  Subi»- 
quently,  by  dividing  the  tones  into  semitones,  two  other 
modes  were  produced — the  Ionian  and  the  jEolian,  Ih* 
first  of  which  was  placed  between  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
and  the  second  between  tbe  Phrygion  and  Lydian.  At 
length,  by  extending  the  system  above  and  below,  new 
modes  were  eslabliihed,  which  took  their  names  from  tbe 
former  five,  adding  the  preposition  hi/per  (urip,  above)  for 
the  higher,  and  Aypo  (i'mtj,  below)  fur  the  lower.  Thus 
the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  Hyper-Dortan,  the 
Hyper-Ionian,  Sec,  in  ascending;  and  alter  the  Dorian 
mode  followed  tbe  Hypo-Lydian,  the  Hypo-jEolian.  &c.,  in 
descending.  The  fallowing  table  of  the  fifteen  modes,  with 
the  modern  names  of  the  sounds,  is  given  by  Rousseau,  from 
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:  of  the  Greek  SemeioHea, 
a  published  by  Meibomius : — 
,   •     Hypar-Lydian. 
,  .     Hyper-<«oIian. 
.   .    Hyper- Phrygian, 
.   .     Hyper-loiiian. 
,   ,      (Hypei^Dorian,  or 

I     Mixo-Lydian. 
.  .    Lydian. 
.   .    j^olian- 

.      Phtygian. 

.     Dorian. 


Snb. 


Hypo-^dian. 

Hypo-^olian. 

Hypo-Phrygian. 

Hypo-Ionian. 

Hypo-Dorian. 


In  the  Etiai  tur  la  Muiique,  by  M.  laborde,  is  a  most 
comprehensive  table  of  tbe  modes,  with  the  Greek  musical 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Philaiophictd  Traniacliont 
(vol.  Ii.,  part  2)  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  to 
'  show  the  tuning  of  the  lyre  in  every  mode,'  by  Sir  Francis 
Styles,  a  mwt  industrious  inquirer,  and  a  very  learned 
original  writer  on  the  subject. 

Of  all  these  modes,  Plato  rejected  some,  thinking  them 
capable  of  operating  prejudicially  on  the  manners;  and 
Ptolemy  reduced  the  number  to  seven ;  the  latter  therefore 
confined  all  the  modes  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  of 
which  the  Dorian  mode  i!>  the  centre,  so  that  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  was  a  4th  above,  and  the  Hypo- Dorian  a  4tb  below; 
the  Phrygian  a  5lh  above  the  Hypo- Dorian;  the  Hypo- 
Phrygian  a  4lh  below  the  Phrygian ;  and  the  Lydian  a  SIh 
above  the  Hype-Phrygian:    whence  results  the  following 

1  .  .  .  7  .  .  .  Mixo-Lydian. 

2  .  .  .  X  .  .  .  Lydian. 

3  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  Phrygian. 

4  .  .  .  c  .  ■  >  Dorian. 

5  .  .  .  B  .  .  .   Hypo-Lvdian. 

6  .  .  .  A  .  .  .  Hypo -Phrygian. 

7  ...  a  .  1  .  Hypo-Dorian. 

From  these  seven  modes,  with  the  Hyi)o-mixo-Lydian— 
added,  it  is  said,  by  Guide— were  formed  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical modes,  or  tones  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

If  we  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  degrees  by 
which  the  antients  completed  their  diapason,  or  octave,  in 
the  various  modes,  many  of  these  modes  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing  to  modern  cars ;  but  the  prabsbilily  is,  that  some- 
thing remains  to  bo  explained ;  and  whether  any  new  light 
will  ever  break  in  on  the  subject,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

We  have  considered  the  modes  as  only  differing  in  regard 
to  grove  and  acute,  that  is,  in  pitch ;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  on  wbich  their  effect,  perhaps,  much  de- 
pended, such  as  the  poetry  set  to  tbe  music,  the  nature  of 
the  accompanying  instrument,  the  rhythm  or  cadence  of 
the  verse,  and  the  peculiar  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  chief  modes  were  named,  as  the  Dorian. 
Phrygian,  &c.  Fearing  that  the  knowledge  of  those 
matters  will  not  much  advance  bevond  the  point  it  baa 
alieiMly  reached,  we  cannot  indulge  the  hope  that  tbe  subjetl 
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will  ever  be  thoroughly  undentood.  Such  fleems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  writers  on  the  antient  modes,  particu- 
larly Rousseau,  from  whom  we  have  fireely  translated  the 
greater  part  of  this  article. 

Modgy  in  modem  musical  language,  signifies  the  same 
as  Key;  but,  though  a  far  more  convenient  term,  is  very 
rarely  used  in  that  sense  in  our  isles.    [Kkt.1 

MODELS,  ARCHITECrURAL.  Besides  the  usual 
delineations  upon  paper  showing  the  plans  and  different 
parts  of  a  building,  and  their  details  in  elevations,  sections, 
and  working  drawings  [Dksion  ;  Architbcturb],  a  solid 
representation  or  miniature  facsimile  of  the  proposed  edifice 
is  sometimes  formed,  in  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
it  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  separate  drawings 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  perfectly,  and 
combine  them  together  mentally  so  as  to  figure  to  them- 
selves a  complete  and  distinct  image  of  the  whole.  Models 
of  this  kiud  are  variously  executed,  and  more  or  less  finished 
up,  as  may  he  required.  Sometimes  they  are  of  wood, 
either  coloured  or  not ;  and  if  economy  is  studied,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  the  cornices,  and  all  other  decora- 
tive parts  are  merely  blocked  out  in  the  rough,  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  being  omitted.  But  the  material  now 
more  generally  used  is  plaster  of  Paris,  because  columns  and 
other  parts  that  require  much  car\'ing  may  be  cast  in  moulds, 
and  afterwards  finished  up  with  cumparatively  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Models  of  this  kind  are  very  beautiful, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  neatness  of  their  exe- 
cution, but  their  texture  and  colour  also.  The  pure  and 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  latter  is  however  rather  a  fault 
than  otherwise,  because  it  prepossesses  the  eye  too  much, 
and  shows  the  building  of  a  pure  uniform  hue,  many 
degrees  whiter  than  the  whitest  stone,  even  before  it  becomes 
at  all  discoloured.  It  would  be  better  therefore  were  such 
glaring  whiteness  subdued,  either  by  mixing  up  some  colour 
in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  a  natural  stone  tint ; 
or  else,  by  washing  over  the  model  itself  after  it  is  finished. 
Another  material  employed  for  making  architectural  models 
is  card-board,  applied  in  surfaces  of  various  thicknesses; 
and  although  it  seems  fitted  only  for  very  plain  buildings, 
it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  so  as  to  express  the  most 
minute  and  elaborate  tracery  and  other  ornaments  in  Gothic 
architecture ;  besides  which,  models  thus  formed  are  said 
to  be  less  susceptible  of  injurv  than  those  in  plaster,  and 
may  be  more  easily  coloured  to  represent  the  different 
materials— stone,  brick,  wood- work,  slate,  &c.  They  are 
however  more  expensive,  being  attended  with  much  greater 
labour,  and  requiring  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  like  the 
edifice  itself.  A  very  elaborate  model  of  Cossey  Hall,  in 
Norfolk  (executed  by  Mr.  T.  Dighton.  and  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Architects),  shows  the 
very  great  perft»ction  to  which  that  species  of  modelling 
has  been  brought;  for  the  profusely  enriched  chimney- 
shafts,  the  beautiful  oriels,  and  all  the  other  ornamental 
details  of  that  building  (unfortunately  still  in  an  unfinished 
state),  are  wrought  up  in  the  most  exquisite  and  artist-ltke 
manner;  and  the  whole  is  coloured  so  as  to  describe  the 
actual  materials  of  the  edifice  itself. 

Models  are  by  no  means  so  generally  made  use  of  as  they 
ouj^ht  to  be,  on  account  of  their  expensiveness ;  but  when 
a  building  of  great  magnitude  is  to  be  erected,  the  cost  of  a 
model,  although  it  may  be  considerable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  mere  iritle  in  the  sum-total.  Where  merely  the  facade  of  a 
building  will  be  exposed  to  view,  a  model  may  be  dispensed 
Willi,  as  a  simple  elevation  will  answer  the  purpose  perhaps 
quite  a^  well.  But  for  one  that  is  insulated,  or  v&  at  all 
rompl.'\.  a  ni<Mlel  becoraea  desirable:  the  same  a^in  if  a 
f;t^.ide  w  (*umpo^od  of  many  parts  or  surfaces,  some  project- 
ini;.  others  n*tiring.  the  eftect  of  which  cannot  else  always 
bo  so  dtstmctl)  fure^eeii  as  it  (niglu  to  be,  at  least  uot  exiVpt 


JHT*jierti\e  dra*iiiiL»s  be  ma<le  nf  it  from  several  different 
liHtanres  and  i 

thev  will  be   hawllv    le*-*  expeiiMve  than  a  model   itself. 


liHtanres  and  mnni.'*  of  view ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  the^e, 


e»  ana  n 

ill  be  h 
Beiidcs  even  when  an  arohiieci  has  thoroutflily  con«»idered 
all  hi%  pri'paratory  drawms^H.  he  may  still  find  out  something 
that,  if  not  alimdutely  faulty,  mi;;hl  be  conMderably  im- 
proved—iM>in«ahini:  that  he  hjd  thought  would  have  had  a 
ditfen'nt  etTert,  and  which  therefore,  if  detected  in  the 
mo'lei,  ran  ttit)  tie  reiiHMhed. 

Kor  ftlfiwing  thi»  internal  parts  of  a  building,  models  are 
of  <-otn|>r»' jti\eU  iitlle  um>.  Miice  th«?y  may  be  far  more  dis- 
laiiMl)  umler-^tiMMl  bv  ra»'ans  ot  plani  of  the  <l>fferent  !lo<»rs 
ftud  soctioiAf.  Indovd,  unless  a  model  bo  made  to  o|wO|  or  bo 


80  conalrueted  thateiitier  ooe  or  mora  of  its , .  ^ 

moved  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  i&tarior,  Um  txiaide  f 
a  building  can  hardly  be  shown  at  all  in  a  modri.  Uet.  ■ 
models  are  very  seldom  indeed  resorted  to  for  sttcfa  purpnv. 
and  then  only  to  show  a  single  large  apartment,  »urii  as  ixm 
interior  of  a  church,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whusc  r.  &. 
struction  requires  to  be  so  explained ;  for  it  is  hajdly  r « 
cessary  to  observe  that  the  most  accurate  and  best-excci.:.-. 
model  cannot  in  such  cases  eive  the  effect  of  ifae  buX4^  * 
itself  as  viewed  when  we  stand  within  it 

After  all,  useful  and  satisfactory  as  models  are,  tbev  ltt 
apt  in  some  degree  to  mislead  unless  due  precaution  be  tax   . 
to  guard  against  misconceptions.    As  a  miniature  r*.  -. 
sentation  of  a  building,  more  especially  if  it  be  beaut.' . 
finished  up,  a  model  possesses  a  certain  pretttntst  .  r     • 
own  which  captivates  the  eye,  and  is  likely  to  cause  ^  t 
overlook  the  commonplace  or  trivial  character  /«»rhap«   i 
the  design  so  shown.    Another  imperfection  aticxid.n^  i 
model  is  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  situation,  bat  isat«-  * 
shows  the  building  itselC  apart  from  all  its  aeeeafcir^is  ^  t  *- 
bably  its  disadvantages,  of  locality.  A  model  of  St.  Hsv.  ^ 
for  instance,  may  be  viewed  in  any  direction,  and  frum  «  • 
distance,  whereas  the  building  itself  can  be  aeen  only  .« 
looking  directly  up  at  it,  except  from  one  or  two  fj  i :« 
It  is  necessary  thereibre  that  any  delusion  of  th^  k.    1 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  at  least  in  an  cdJrt    : 
importance,  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  situation,  and  ooe   r 
more  views,  as  may  be,  showing  it  as  it  will  aetnaUj  a^wtr 
when  erected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  circumstance  {leaUv  u. 
favour  of  models,  that  after  they  have  served  tbeir  fint ;  .r- 
pose,  they  have  their  value  as  ornamental  works  of  sit 
In  fact,  portrait  models  of  celebrated  edifices  are  frvyues '  • 
introduced  as  such  in  libraries  and  galleries^  etCber  ss  r:- 
storations  of  the  original  structures,  or  showing  them  >« 
dilapidated  by  time.  For  those  of  the  last-mentioned  k...  i 
cork  is  the  material  usually  made  use  oC  if  beuw  w^  c«  • 
culated  to  express  of  itself  the  ruggednev  and  flaws  ul 
decayed  stone  buildings. 

MCDENA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  state  of  Noflb  Italv.  .a- 
tending  north  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  tovari* 
the  Po,  ftom  which  river  it  is  separated  by  tbe  temtur^    ! 
Guastalla  belonging  to  Parma,  and  also  hf  a  part  of'*.:  • 
duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  tbr  P 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Pftnna ;  u*^  .- 
west  by  the  Garftignana.  which  lies  on  tbe  o|»pa^ic     - 
southern  slooe  of  the  Anennines,  and  part  of  which  br>  r ,, » 
also  to  the  duke  of  Modena  [Garfaonatt a];  on  tbe  •  .  : 
by  Tuscanv,  and  on  the  east  by  tbe  Papal  Staia.    T^  . 
which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  Proper,  most  be  d^ 
gttished  from  the  states  belonging  to  the  duke  of  M.*'*    . 
which  include  several  districts  and  principalities  «>ct 
the  Apennines,  and  extending  to  the  coast  of  tbe  Mi :.    * 
ranean,  namely,  Garfagnana  Estense,  Lunigiana   E%>'« 
and  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.    [Massa  ;  CaaxAk. 

The  administrative  divisions  are:  1.  Province  of   IC  • 
dena,  which  is  bv  far  the  largest,  containing  225,009  ^^^ 
bitants,  and  is  divided  into  twenty  communal   M^:^-  a. 
Mirandola,  Carpi,  Finale,  Sassuolo.  Vignola,  PSi-oll'.s  S. . 
Felice,  Nonantola,  Montefiorino,  Montefi»tioO|  Coocor:-^ 
Guiglia.  Montese,  Formigine,  Spilambetlo^  ScstoX  S*-. 
Martino  in  Rio,  Fiumalbo.  Pieve  a  Pelago,    i.  Pivn-iri    i 
Reggie,  which  extends  west  of  that  of  Modena,  and  ^  - 
tains  94,000  inhabitants,  distributed  into  twelve CDQm.n*-^ 
namely,  Reggie,  Correggio,  Scandiano,  Brescella  Ne%«  Iloi^ 
Montecchio,  Castelnuovo  ne*  Monti,  Gkrpawli,  Hifioxz  . 
Santo  Polo.  Castelnuovo  di  Sot  to,  Castellarano.    S.  Pr,  \ .  r  t 
of  Garfagnana  Bstense,  with  2'5.ouo  inhabitants,  distnt*  l.^ 
among  fifteen  communes,  namely,  Castelnuovo^  Cesti^I    . 
Fosciandora,  Pievo  Fosciana,  Villa  CoUemandina.  Css,-  - 
iriano,  Careggine.  Giucugnaiio,  Piazxa,  San  Rotaaoa.  '"«> 
lano,  Va^lisotto,  Molazzana,  Trassilico,  Vergemoli.    4.  P-  ■ 
vince  of  Lunigiana,  being  part  of  the  valle>  of  the  M-^  .. 
which  was  called  in   the  middle  ages  Luni|pana.    1     z. 
the  antient  town  of  Luni.  long  since  ruined,  tbe  bi^fi  •,"- 
which  had  feudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  tbs  Bdun' . 
ous  and  scnuestered  region,  and  the  Marquises  MVai-y^ 
over  the  other.    It  is  now  di\idcd  betwwa  tbe  staif<» 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany.    Tbe  part  belun<t   t 
Modena,  called  Lunigiana  Kslcnse,  consists  of  irti  t   - 
munes,  containing  altogether   about   13,000  hibab^iA'  • 
The  communes  are:  Fusdino\-o,  which  utbe  tesMWivi-tf 

the  dclegato  or  governor  of  the  pcoTiacf,  A\)ttaii  11^—  ■■   ^. 
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famous  bucket,  which  was  the  cause  of  war,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  mock-beroio  poem,  'La  Secchia 
Rapita.*  The  church  of  S.  Agostiuo  contains  the  tombs  of 
two  illustrious  Modenese,  Sigonio  and  Muratori.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Modena  are,  the  handsome  theatre, 
the  college,  the  in&ntry  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old 
citadel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  and  a  work- 
house for  the  prisoners,  who  are  employed  in  several  manu- 
factures. A  canal  communicating  with  the  Panaro  affords 
a  line  of  boat  navigation  between  Modena  and  the  Po, 
and  by  the  latter  river  with  Venice  and  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Modena  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Statistico.)  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lombardy  to 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  is  40  miles  south  of 
Mantua,  105  south-east  of  Milan,  20  north-west  of  Bologna, 
and  60  north  by  west  of  Florence.  T^o  roads  lead  Kom 
Modena  to  Florence :  one,  which  is  the  most  frequented, 
passes  by  Bologna ;  the  other  leads  across  a  wild  tract  of 
the  Apennines,  near  Mount  Cimone,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  by  Pistoia.  Mutina,  which  is  the  antienfc 
name  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  at 
Mutina  that  hostilities  first  began,  after  the  death  of  Cssar, 
between  Antony  and  the  senatorial  troops  under  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  shut  himself  in  the  town.  Two  battles  were 
fought  under  its  walls,  in  the  month  of  April,  b.c.  43,  in 
which  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa.  were  killed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  is  Sassuolo,  the  ducal 
country  residence  and  gardens.  The  fortress  of  Rubiera, 
which  is  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  duchv,  is  on  the 
road  from  Mx)dena  to  Reggio.  (Serristori;  Keigebaur; 
VaUry.) 

MODES,  Ecclesiastical  (Tuoni  Eccleiiastid),  or.  Tones 
qf  the  Church,  In  what  is  called  the  Gregorian  Chant 
there  are  eight  modes,  or  tones— four  Authentic,  and  four 
Piagal,  [Authentic;  Plaoal.]  The  Authentic  modes 
are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydianof  the  an- 
tients,  which  correspond,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  to  d  and  a 
minor,  c  and  d  major,  of  the  modems.  These  were  chosen 
by  St  Ambrose,  about  the  year  370,  for  the  church  of  Milan. 
The  Piagal  modes  are  the  Hypo- Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-L^'dian,  and  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  corresponding  to  g 
and  A  minor,  f  and  o  major,  and  were  added  by  St.  Gregory 
about  280  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  its  dominant, 
but  takes  this  name  from  being  the  note  most  often  heard ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gregorian  schools 
as  the  key-note. 

MODILUON  (Architecture),  an  ornamental  member 
in  the  Corinthian  cornice,  resembling  a  small  bracket  placed 
horizontally,  that  is,  with  its  back  against  the  soffit  of  the 
part  it  supports,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  console, 
which  is  placed  upright,  with  its  back  against  the  vertical 
face  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  with  its  larger 
or  convex  end  uppermost,  whereas  the  larger  end  of  the 
modillion  is  placed  backwards,  and  its  smaller  one  in  front 
Yet  though  they  thus  far  differ  both  as  to  the  mode  and 
the  purpose  of  applying  them,  and  also  as  to  their  details, 
in  general  form  me  modillion  and  the  console  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  the  face  being  composed  of  a  curve  of 
contrary  flexure.  ModilUons  are  placed  beneath  the  corona 
of  the  cornice,  and  although  sometimes  omitted  out  of  par- 
simony, are  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the  order, 
being  quite  as  much  distinguisliing  marks  of  its  entablature 
as  mutules  are  in  the  Doric  and  dentils  in  the  Ionic  cornice, 
lliey  also  admit  of  considerable  variety,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  design,  but  also  their  proportions.  Some  lati- 
tude also  is  allowed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  each  other.  The  average  or  normal  distance  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  each  other  is  at  intervals  equal 
to  twice  their  own  breadth,  but  it  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  one  column 
to  that  of  the  next,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  modillion 
immediately  over  each  column,  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  it  This  rule  however  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to 
because  the  modillions  are  seldom  so  large  as  to  render  any 
waut  of  perfect  regubirity  in  that  respect  very  apparent  In 
general  the  soffit  or  curved  face  of  the  modillions  are  orna- 


mented with  a  leaf;  sometiiiies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
modillion  is  very  plain,  or  rather  is  converted  into  m  block 
slightly  ornamented  on  its  face.  Where  great  richnesi  ts 
desired,  dentils  ate  also  introduced  beneatn  the  modillions* 
and  separated  from  them  by  mouldings,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Jupiter  Stator  example. 

MODI'OLA.    [Mytilidjb.] 

MODULATION,  in  Music,  is  a  changing  of  the  key,  or 
mode,  during  the  progress  of  a  composition.  The  worU  u 
derived  frt}m  the  Latin  verb  modulor,  to  compose  or  stng 
in  measure,  melody  of  some  sort  being  inferred. 

Though  it  is  not  quite  dear  what  the  antients  meant  by 
the  term  modulatio,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  they  si^mi- 
fied  by  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  iacoentus)  and  ibe 
measure  of  the  syllables  in  recitation  and  declamatiou,  alt(>- 
^ther  amounting  to  a  kind  of  singing;  and  this  we  ire 
mcliued  to  think  was  the  boundary,  or  nearly  ao^  of  their 
proficiency,  and  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at,  in  the  vocaI 
art. 

In  modem  music.  Modulation  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  would  be  tbr 
manner  of  treating  it  here,  were  our  work  a  collection  of 
treatises ;  but  limited  as  we  are  in  space,  we  most  be  con- 
fined to  some  general  remarks,  illustrating  these  by  a  few 
brief  examples. 

Modulation  may  be  divided  into  Simple,  Chromatic  (or 
extraneous),  and  Enharmonic.  Simple  Modulation  i«  a 
change  from  a  given  key  to  another  nearly  related  to  it 
namely,  its  fifth,  fourth,  relative  minor,  or  relative  minor  to 
its  fifth ;  and  this  modulation,  not  to  be  abrupt,  is  effected 
by  at  least  one  intermediate  chord,  which  must  bek>ng  to 
the  harmony  of  the  key  into  which  it  is  intended  to  pask. 
Examples  in  four  parts : — 

c  to  a.  c  to  r. 


o  to  A  minor. 


0  to  B  minor. 


87  5         6    J5 
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The  close  resemblance  of  the  scales  of  6,  f,  a  minor, 
and  B  minor,  to  the  scale  of  c,  renders  the  modulat'-n 
easy  and  natural ;  hence  we  have  termed  it  simple*  And  it 
must  now  be  observed,  that  the  natural  major  key  is  here 
chosen  as  the  diverging  point  merely  on  account  of  tta  ap- 
parent simplicity;  any  other  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  provided  the  same  relations  had  been  preeeiTvd. 
Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  key  of  r  ^  to  its  fillh  8  U  t» 
relatively  the  same  as  from  c  to  o.    Examples— 


Chromatic  'Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  given  ket 
to  some  other  not  analogous  to  it ;  t.  e,  to  one  differing  much 
m  scale,  and,  consequently,  in  signature.    [SioifATUSA. 
Examples:— 


MOD 
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toA^. 


\>4i 


O  to  B. 


fibfi       b7^6 

o  to  p  minor. 


Enhannonic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  given  key 
to  another  quite  unanalogous*  hy  means  of  an  enharmonic 
interval, — that  is,  hy  the  same  interval  binominoualy  consi- 
dered; as  c  and  b(,  Ab  and  Q]t,  &c.  [Enba&monic] 
Examples: — 

o  tooJ(. 


^^m 


^^ 


b6       «6 
o  to  o  b  (fiom  Kirnberger). 


In  these  examples  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
most  direct  metuod  of  modulating,  and,  except  in  one 
instance,  by  means  the  dominant  7th  and  the  aimiuished 
7th.  or  their  inversions.  By  the  intervention  of  a  few 
additional  chords,  more  elegant  effects  might  have  been 
produced,  both  as  regards  harmony  and  melody.  But 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  suddenness  of  transition  is 
often  essential  to  the  design  of  the  composer,  in  which  case 
lie  takes  the  shortest  road  from  key  to  key  that  the  ear  will 
permit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  entirely  differ  firom  those  who— 
perhaps  misled  by  the  word  modulaiio,  and  its  interpreta- 
tion hy  antient  writers — think  that  modulation  mav  be 
carriecl  on  without  any  change  of  key.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  respectable 
authorities,  that  modulation  and  change  of  key  are  identical 
terms. 

MODULES  (Architecture),  from  the  Latin  moduhu,  as 
being  a  lesser  measure  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  is 
employed  to  signify  one  half  of  the  latter,  or  thirty  minutes* 
Some  writers  reckon  entirely  by  modules  and  minutes.  Thus 
instead  of  saying  a  column  is  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  dia- 
P.  &  Na  949. 


meters  high,  they  would  describe  its  height  as  being  sixteen 
or  seventeen  modules. 

MCERIS,  Lake.    [Egypt.] 

MCESIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hnmus,  the  modern 
Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euxine, 
and  conresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum. 
Strabo(vii.  295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Mysi,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  hke  ^eir 
eastern  neighbours  the  Getn,  with  whom  they  have  been 
confounded  [Get a],  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  coun- 
try under  Augustus  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was  afterwaids 
made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Mossia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  DriAus  and  the  GBscus 
or  modem  Isker,  and  MoBsia  Inferior,  extending  from  the 
CEscus  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and  for- 
tresses along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron,  Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  viminiacum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  were  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modem  Nisca), 
Sardica,  Marcianopolis ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
Odessus.or  Odyssus,  near  the  modern  Varna,  Dionysopolis, 
and  Tomi,  the  place  of  Ovid*s  exile  and  death.  A  Roman 
wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  fh>m  Axio- 
polis to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta  of  the 
Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  farther  north,  beyond  Mossia;  but  after  the 
loss  of  that  province,  about  a.d.  250,  Mcesia  became  again 
a  border  province,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths,  who,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Danube 
and  occupied  MoBsia  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
The  Moeso-Groths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  a  branch  of  Goths  settled  in  MoBsia.  Some 
centuries  later  the  Bulgarians  and  Sdavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.      [DUMPRIESSHIBB.] 

MOGADORE.    [Maroccc] 

MOGUL  EMPIRE  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  successors  of  Timur, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Jaghatai  Turk!  tribe,  after  conquering 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Cabul,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  in- 
vaded the  Pemab.  He  marched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  and 
killed  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Hin- 
dustan, took  Agra,  defeated  Rana  Sanka,  a  powerful  Hindu 
prince,  extended  his  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges* 
and  established  his  Tatar  dynasty  over  those  vast  regions, 
1 526-8.  As  he  had  many  Mongols  in  his  service,  and  as 
he  was  a  successor  of  Timur  Beg,  who,  though  aTurki- 
Tatar  himself,  and  not  a  Mongol,  had  re-united  for  a  time 
the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  dynastv  esta- 
blished by  Baber  in  India  became  known  in  Europe  oy  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  misnomer  has  perpe- 
tuated itself  in  history.    [Mongols.] 

Baber,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  great  conqueror, 
became  also  a  wise  administrator,  and  applied  himself  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  vast  dominions.  [Babxe.]  He 
died  in  1 530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HumSidn,  a  mild 
and  good  prince,  who  however  had  not  the  abilities  of  his 
father.  The  Patans,  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  rose  against  him, 
and  forced  him  to  emigrate,  and  a  Patau  dynasty  was  esta- 
blished at  Delhi.  Humdidn  however  returned  with  a  fresh 
force  of  Turcomans  and  other  Tatars,  and  re-took  Delhu 
He  died  in  1556,  and  left  an  unsettled  throne  to  his  son 
Akbar,  then  a  mere  youth. 

Akbar,  by  means  of  his  generals,  re-took  Agra  from  the 
Afghans,  re- conquered  Malwa  and  Behar,  defeated  the 
Uzbek  chiefs  who  had  revolted,  invaded  and  conquered 
Guzerat  and  Sinde,  and  consolidated  the  empire  in  the 
house  of  Timur.  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  Akbax. 
Deviating  from  the  old  principle  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  occupiers  were  yearly  tenants^ 
Akbar  alienated  many  lands  in  favour  of  the  actual  occupiers,  '■ 
to  whom  he  gave  by  an  edict  the  right  of  transferring  their 
property  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permission  from 
the  crown. 
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Akbar  died  in  1605rand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehan- 
giro,  a  good  though  rather  weak  prince,  who  followed  his 
father's  steps  in  his  administration. 

Jehangire  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sultan  Kurnun,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan. 
He  was  an  able  prince,  who  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire south  of  the  Nerbuddah,  as  far  as  the  ftontiers  of  Gt>l- 
conda  and  Vizapore. 

Shah  Jehan  was  deposed  in  1658  by  his  third  son  Au* 
rengzebe^  whose  long  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  dynasty  of  Timur  in  India.    For  particulars  see  Au- 

JISNOZXBS. 

Aurens^zebe  died  in  1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bahadar  Shah,  who  died  in  1712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moaz  ul  Eden,  stvled  Jehandar  Shah,  who  reigned  only 
eighteen  months,  ana  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Firrock- 
sere  in  1713. 

In  1717  Firrocksere  was  deposed,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  two  chieft,  Abdullah  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  Raffeih  ul  Diijat,  another  grandson 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  but  put  him  to  death  after  three  months. 

In  1718  Mahummud  Shah,  son  of  Jehandar  Shah,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  re- 
bellious chiefs,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 
In  the  meantime  the  Mahrattas  had  become  extremely 
formidable,  and  the  various  khans,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  To  crown  Mahum- 
mud*s  misfortunes,  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  Persia,  in- 
vaded Hindustan  and  entered  Delhi.  Mahummud  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  was  treated  with  some  regard ;  but 
the  exactions  of  Nadir's  oflScers  having  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  the  city,  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre,  in  which  many  {housands,  without  distinction  of 
age  and  sex,  lost  their  lives,  ad.  1739.  Nadir  soon  after 
returned  to  Persia  with  large  plunder,  leaving  Mahummud 
on  the  throne,  who  formally  ceded  to  him  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Indus.  The  governor  of  the  Deccan, 
Nizam  ul  Muluk,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that  province, 
and  an  adventurer,  Aliverdi  Khan,  likewise  usurped  Ben^l. 
Mahummud  Shah  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Ahmed  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  still  more  disturbed  than 
that  of  his  father,  by  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas,  Rohillas, 
Patans,  and  other  predatory  bands,  and  by  the  ambition  of 
the  various  chiefs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  Ghazi  ul  Dien, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  being  disappointed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  his  brothers,  after  several 
attempts  to  recover  it,  died  of  poison,  leaving  a  son,  young 
Ghazi*  who  held  an  office  of  trust  at  Delhi  under  the  em- 
peror. He  was  a  brave  youth,  and  fought  courageously  for 
Lis  master  against  various  rebels ;  but  Ahmed  Shah,  be- 
coming jealous,  endeavoured  to  eet  rid  of  him.  Ghazi, 
discovering  this,  marched  upon  Delhi,  took  it,  and  deposed 
Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 
sight,  in  the  year  1753.  Ghazi  then  placed  on  the  throne 
another  prince  of  the  blood,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
lumghir,  whQe  Ghazi,  in  fact,  ruled  the  empire  with  the 
title  of  vizier. 

Achmet  Abdallah,  of  Herat,  who.  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  had  fallen  after  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  had  formed  a  new  empire  in  Afi^hani- 
stan,  invaded  the  Penjab,  took  Lahore,  and  advanced 
towards  Delhi,  a.d.  1757.  Ghazi  went  out  to  meet  him, 
but  was  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops  in  consequence  of 
secret  orders  from  Allumghir,  who  was  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  vizier.  Ghazi  surrendered  to  Abdallah,  whose 
favour  he  won;  and  when  Abdallah  left  Delhi  to  return  to 
the  north,  he  left  Allumghir  as  the  nominal  possessor  of 
tlie  thione,  under  the  control  of  the  vizier.  In  1759  Ab- 
dalluh  again  advanced  into  Hindustan,  encouraged  by 
Allumghir,  who  kept  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
being  discovered  by  Ghazi,  the  latter  caused  the  emperor 
to  bo  assassinated.  He  then  placed  on  the  throne  another 
prince  of  the  blood,  named  Shah  .Jehan.  Ghazi  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Abdallah,  who  entered  Delhi,  and  raised  enor- 
mous contributions,  in  consequence  of  which  a  revolt  having 
broken  out  among  the  inhabitants,  a  general  massacre  en- 
sued, and  0,  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
A.D.  1761.  Tnen  came  a  new  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
whn  entered  Delhi  after  Abdallah*s  departure,  obliged  the 
-  to  escape,  deposetl  Shah  Jehan,  and  raised  another 
)t  prince  to  the  throne.  Meantime  Shah  Allum  II., 
on  of  AUvunglufi  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at 


Patna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Soubadhar  of  BengaL 
Suraja  al  Dowlat.  The  Soubadhar  being  defeated  by  th* 
British  forces.  Shah  Allum  came  into  the  hands  of  tb« 
latter,  who  gave  him  the  town  of  Allahabad,  and  part  of 
that  province,  for  his  subsistence.  After  numerous  subte- 
quent  vicissitudes,  Shah  Allum  died  in  1806,  a  pensioner  of 
England ;  and  with  him  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mogul  Empire,  may  be  coDsidcred 
as  having  terminated,  and  the  Britisn  East  India  Company, 
after  half  a  century  of  wars  and  conquests,  sucoeoded  to  its 
splendid  inheritance.    [Hindustan.] 

(Dow,  History  of  Hindustan,  to  the  death  of  Akbar,  trans- 
lated/rom  the  Persian,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
History  of  the  Mogtil  Empire,  from  its  decline  in  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the  present  time,  London,  1 7Ca , 
Dow,  History  qf  Hindustan,  from  the  death  qf  Akbar  to  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  Empire  under  Aurungsebe,  with 
an  Inquiry  on  the  State  qf  Bengal,  London,  1772.  See 
also  a  Chronological  Account  of  the  Connection  beiurecn 
England  and  India,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  fur 
1832,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

MOGULBUNDI.    [Hindustav,  p.  210.] 

MOHAMMED,  ABUL  KASEATIBN  ABDOLLAFI. 
was  bom  at  Mecca,  on  the  1 0th  of  November,  570,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  other  authorities,  on  the  21st  of  April,  571.    HiS 
fatner  Abdollah,  whose  only  son  he  was,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Hashem,  the  most  distinguished  branch  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  claimed  a  direct  descent  frum 
Ismael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  race,  and  h.id 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tnlK^s, 
Owing  to  an  active  and    uninterrupted    commerce,  the 
Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned  for  their  opulence  and 
refinement,  but,  being  concentrated  about  the  antient  place 
of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  the  hereditaiy 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custody  of  which, 
together  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Hashemites,  the  ancestors  of  Moham- 
med.   Mohammedan  authors  have  laboured  to  adorn  the 
birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous  events,  such  aa 
the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a 
splendid  light  having  spread  over  aU  Arabia;  but  the^ 
and  similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  great  number 
of  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to  the  credulity 
of  his  enthusiastic  followers.    In  his  early  childhood  Mo- 
hammed lost  both  his  parents ;  his  mother  Amina  died  in 
his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the  car« 
of  his  aged  grandfather  Abdol  Motaleb,  who  was  tbco 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Caaba.    Abdol   Motaleb  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abu  Taleb,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  now 
became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  made  several 
journeys  and   mercantile  adventures,  principally  CowarU 
Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad, and  Basra.    In 
his  twentieth  year  Mohammed  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  the  predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  thecara- 
vans  and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,    This  wanderu.g 
kind  of  life  and  the  practice  of  warfare  animated  the  youth 
with  an  eager  desire  of  adventure  and  military  achicxc* 
ments,  and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  of  his  future  exertions.    To  this  rou^t 
be  added  a  strongly  marked  propensity  to  soUtory  n.-i*r>^ 
ment  and  to  religious  abstraction,  originating  probably  m 
his  early  contemplation  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruci 
idolatry  of  his  contemporaries  which  he  witnessed  al  Mt?cca« 
and  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  by   r>.*- 
placing  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  iha  Caalvk 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Basi  a, 
named  Boheira,  was  the  first  who  observed  and  appr«cutod 
the  character  of  young  Mohammed.  After  having  con- 
versed with  him  on  religious  subjects,  he  foretold  to  his  unc»f 
Abu  Taleb  that  great  expectations  might  be  cone<:ived  of 
the  boy  provided  he  should  escape  the  snares  ofpersccuuu|C 
Jews,  a  cauiion  which  will  be  explained  in  the  oounto  uf 
this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed 

acquainted  with  a  rich  widow  Khadija,  whom  he  sul- 
quently  married ;  and  during  the  fifteen  following  year^  lime 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  preparatory  to  his  inten<ii.*i 
mission  he  frequently  retired  to  thecaveof  Heva,in  th«DOi^h 
bouring  mountams.  and  also  made  a  second  journey  uiip 
Syria  and  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Aral* is. 
During  these  journeys  he  gained  information  at  such  ticii«a 
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imd  in  such  degree  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  he 
is  iiaid  to  have  conversed  most  familiarly  with  some* learned 
Jews  and  Christians^  among  whom  are  particularly  men- 
tioned a  celehrated  rahbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam,  and  Wa- 
rako,  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who  first  deserting  his  native 
polytheism,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  had  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  (Abulfeda,  Annalea,  L,  283 ;  Mar- 
raccius,  Prodromus  1,  44.) 

lu  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  assumed  the 
>rophetic  office,  and  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to 
lis  own  domestic  circle.  His  first  efforts  were  successful, 
for  his  wife  Khadija,  Waraka,  Abuheker,  his  cousin-german 
Ali  ben  Ahi  Taleb,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family, 
readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and  himself  as  the 
apostle  of  Allah. 

After  being  three  years  silently  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  his  house,  and  after  having 
conjured  them  to  leave  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  one  God, 
he  publicly  proclaimed  his  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the 
command  of  that  one  God,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  he  felt  compelled  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the  most 
precious  gift,  and  the  only  means  of  their  future  salvation. 
Far  from  being  persuaded,  the  assembly  was  struck  silent 
with  surprise  mingled  with  contempt    The  young  and  en- 
thusiastic Ali  alone,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Moham- 
med, with  a  solemn  vow  offered  to  be  his  companion,  hut 
bis  father,  the  mild  and  sober  Abu  Taleb,  seriously  advised 
the  prophet  to  abstain  from  his  strange  and  fanatical  design. 
Mohammed  repUed,  that  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  they  should 
never  divert  him  from  his  career.     Stimulated  rattier  than 
intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  relations,  the  reformer 
soon  began  to  frequent  the  public  places  of  Mecca,  and 
openly  to  preach  the  unity  of  Uod,  calling  upon  the  citizens 
to  repent  of  their  idolatry,  exhorting  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  a  supreme  and  most  merciful  Being, 
and  reciting  fragments  of  the  Kordn  or  affixing  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  Caaba.    It  is  reported  that  he  ha3.  the  honour 
of  thus  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  l>eauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated, 
declared  it  far  superior  to  any  production  of  human  genius, 
and  willingly  joined  in  the  profession  of  Islam.    The  people 
listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  and  though  they 
were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  very  few  were 
yet  inclined  to  desert  their  hereditary  and  long-cherished 
ceremonies,  and  to  adopt  a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  which  they  were  imable  to  comprehend.    Moham- 
med was  repeatedly  urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine 
mission  by  miracles,  but  he  wisely  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  aeclared  that  wonders 
and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  aggravate 
the   guilt  of  infidelity.    The  only  miraculous  act  which 
Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a 
nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  through  the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  performed  on  an  imaginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called 
Borak  (lightning)  ;  but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
simple  words  of  the  Kordn  (Sur.  xvii.)  may  as  well  be  taken 
in  tue  allegorical  sense  of  a  vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citizens,  such  as 
Abu  Obeida,  Hamza,an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Othman,  and 
the  stern  and  inflexible  Omar,  were  successively  gained  by 
the  moderation  and  influence  of  Abuheker,  with  whom,  by 
marrying  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become 
more  nearly  allied  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Khadija. 
Nevertheless  for  more  than  ten  years  the  new  faith  made 
little  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have 
been  extinguished  in  its  birth,  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the 
Koreishites  had  not  directed  their  animosity  and  violence 
against  the  whole  line  of  Hashem.  Although  menaces 
and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely  related 
here,  had  compelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to 
retire  into  Abyssinia,  the  spirit  of  party  continually  kindled 
the  flame  of  dissension.  At  last  a  revolt,  which  threatened 
the  life  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  the  pro- 
phet took  his  flight  to  Yatret),  afterwards  known  by  the 
n&jne  of  Medina  (Medinat-al-nabi),  or  the  city  of  the  pro- 
phet, ^is  retreat  happened  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  622,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan  ora,  caUed  Hejra. 
Tho  Gituens  of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  Islam 


had  been  sown  by  some  converted  pilgrims  returning  f^m 
Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  hj  several  previous 
deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  alliance 
and  protection  against  his  enemies.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet,  invested 
him  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  and  offered  their 
assistance  in  propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new 
religion.  From  tnis  moment  a  vast  theatre  opened  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed.  His  revelations 
assumed  a  much  higher  claim ;  he  inculcated  as  a  matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ; 
anothe  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven  firom 
that  time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribesof  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  tliat 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Monammed  is  his 
apostle. 

Alter  various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great 
battles  were  fought  with  the  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophian, 
the  most  implacable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashe- 
mitic  line,  who.  after  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  had  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A  military  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  had  been  collected  by  Abu  Sophian,in  order 
to  protect  a  wealtliy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria,  and  to 
attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Beder, 
twenty  miles  from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with 
enthusiasm  and  expectation  of  booty,  furiously  assailed  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  leaving  a  rich  spoil  to  the  conquerors.  To 
avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  towanu  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mo- 
hammed was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount 
Ohud.  The  Koreishites  were  now  victorioua,  but  the  Mos- 
lems soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a  third  war,  during  which 
the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty  days,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  single  combat  of  the  valourous  Ali.  Surrounded 
by  a  number  of  roving  clans  secretly  fisvouring  the  new  cause, 
or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  diBposition,the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordinji^y 
an  armistice  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
This  interval  Mohammed  employed  in  converting  or  sub- 
duing the  principal  Jewish  tnbes,  namely,  those  of  Kaino- 
kfio,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Chaibar.  (Abulfbda,  Vita 
Moham,^  P*  67 ;  Pococke,  Specimen  Hut  Arabum,  p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarlike  Jews  were  rar 
pidly  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being 
unwilling  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  were 
driven  out,  or  persecuted  and  slaughtered  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly  for  this,  as  he  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  a  Jewish  female  of  Chaibar.  Thus  advancing 
among  the  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the 
fierce  and  ambitious  apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche, 
and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been  guilty  of  violating  the 
truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  warriors 
towaids  Mecca  (Heir.  8).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  yielomg  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam, 
the  people  unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca, 
the  prophet  whom  they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth. 
Molummed  readily  forgave  his  converted  brethren  the  in- 
sults whicJi  he  had  formerly  received  firom  them,  and  after 
having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  round  the 
Caaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  he  adorned 
and  oonsecnted  the  temple  to  the  worship  of  €k>d.  In  doing 
this  he  himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  zeliEions  duties  and 
ceremonies  which  the  pilerims  to  the  holy  snrine  had  there- 
tofore invariably  observed.  The  conquest  of  Meeca,  and  a 
subsequent  prosperous  expedition  i^ainst  the  hostile  for- 
tress of  Tayef,  were  speeddy  followed  by  the  snbmissbn  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  pet^r 
chiefr  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  of- 
fered their  frienddiip  and  allianoe  to  the  victorious  prophet. 
Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride^  Mohammed  now  despatched 
his  ambassadors  to  Khosm  Parvis,  king  of  Perria,  to  Hera- 
clius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  solemnly 
inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand 
Moslems  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  and 
although  this  and  a  subsequent  expedition  to  the  west 
were  only  momentary  excursions,  a  number  of  foreign  tribes 
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^nd  cities  ixrillingly  submitled.  This  arose  principally  from 
the  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  prophet  towards  the 
Christians,  from  whom  he  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  to  whom  he  most  liberally  granted  his  protection, 
security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and  toleration  of  their 
worship,  and  whose  conversion  to  his  religion  he  rather  ex- 
pected than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  under  the  name  of  'Tea- 
tamentum  Mohammedis,*  was  formally  published,  which, 
wrhatever  may  be  thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in 
accordance  with  many  passages  of  the  KorSn,  declaring  that 
*  no  force  shall  be  employed  in  religion ;  that  the  prophet 
is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admonisher  of  the  people,  who 
shall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  the  believers 
shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  punishment  of 
God,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as 
hedeserves.'  {Sur.  ii.,  257 ;  xlv.,  14;  Ixxxviii.,  21,  &c.)  Re- 
turning from  these  military  expeditions,  and  having  once 
more  accomplished  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to  Medina,  where,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  followers,  be  died.  This  event  happened, 
after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could 
never  die ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  sober 
and  prudent  Abubeker  to  refute  so  absurd  an  opinion.  '  Is 
at  Mohammed,'  he  exclaimed  to  the  frantic  multitude,  'or 
the  God  of  Mohammed,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  Grod  of 
Mohammed  livetli  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal 
like  ourselves,  and  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
mortality.' 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  by  whose  noble  aspirations  and  intrepid 
courage  the  hostile  tribes  of  an  immense  country  were 
for  the  first  time  united  in  faith  and  obedience ;  and  be- 
fore discussing  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners  over 
all  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealously  fol- 
lowed from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  by  more  than  a 
bundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people — we  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  Arabia 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islam.    The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  free  and  wandering  clans, 
limited  communities,  and  petty  states,  whose  peculiarities  of 
character,  mode  of  life,  and  political  institutions,  as  they 
irere  mostly  dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  were  for 
centuries  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered  features,  and  had 
been  preserved  almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    The  mountainous 
table*land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and 
skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied 
by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to  the  settled  in- 
habitants, are  proud  of  the  name  of  Beduins,  or  jieople  of 
tbe  plain.   Most  of  them  were  addicted  to  a  wandering  pas- 
toral life,  but  from  beinj^  strongly  disposed  to  war  and  chi- 
valrous adventures,  their  peaceable  occupations  were  inter- 
rupted, either  by  conducting  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or 
still  oftener  by  assailing  and  robbing  their  fellow-tribes. 
Bvery  tribe  was  governed  by  the  most  aged  or  worthy 
Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted  above  its 
brethren  by  fortune  and  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry.    For  as  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  his- 
torians and  moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their 
countrymen  were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  an-' 
uual  fair  at  Okhad,  thirty  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Thoae  meetings  however  formed  only  a  very  feeble  bond 
of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who 
only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  warfare, 
submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir  of  Emirs,  and  had 
never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.     And  the  tie  was 
still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being  col- 
lected in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agrir 
'^'ilture,  were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the  free 
iuins,  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves.    The  re- 
ous  worship  of  the  Arabs  chietly  consisted  in  the  adora- 
i  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  were  considered  as 


so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the  different  tribes;  and  atnong 
which,  after  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  ac- 
quired such  peculiar  pre-eminence,  that  even  to  the  pious 
Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  tJie 
week.    These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of 
every  variety  of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  round  the 
antient  Caaba,  or  square  temple,  the  Pantheon  of  Arabian 
idolatry  at  Mecca ;  and  their  worship  was  accompanied,  not 
only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking  oeremonies  of 
a  degraded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  sacrifices  and 
cruelties  of  evcrv  description.  Even  children  were  immolated 
by  some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols ;  while  others,  as  the 
Kendites,  buried  their  daughters  alive  (Sur.  vu  137  ;  xv\ , 
58 ;  Ixxxi.,  8),  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a 
vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed  into  owls  ho- 
vering round  the  grave,  there  is  no  indication  that   the 
Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and  final  retribu- 
tion.  (Pococke,  Specimen  Hisloriof  Arabum,  ed.  White. 
1806.)    Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  scattered  along 
the  Persian    gulf,  snd    the  Sabawns,  on    the   southern 
coast   of   the   peninsula,  who,  even    from   the   time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  and    afterwards  Aden,  with   Indian   merchandise, 
and  who,  as  is  clear  from  many  good  arguments,  were 
undoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.    The  Christian  religion  had 
long  been  established  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  but  the 
Christianity  of  the  Oriental  church,  at  that  time,  almt^st 
resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monachism  and 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.    Among 
the  heretical  sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophr^iti- 
cal  and  other  abstruse  dogmatical    controversies,  looked 
upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  hatred,  we  find  particularly 
mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Marcionites,  and  Ma- 
nichsBans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the 
Collyridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  ador- 
ing her  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  nsc 
to  the  Christian  tritneism  so  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author 
of  the  Koriin.    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jen  s 
had  retired  in  great  numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  owing  to 
the  loose  connection  and  thejealousy  of  the  aboriginal  inbcs, 
they  had  gained  considerable  newer.  Many  of  them,  ailopi- 
ing  the  fierce  manners  of  the  aesert,  chose  a  wandering  life, 
connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strife,  antl 
a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Hammftsa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian 
chivalr}'.    {Hamm^a,  p.  49,  Freyt)    But  in  general  ibc 
Jews  were  peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles, 
principally  along  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  tbe  inhabit- 
ants of  large  cities.    It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  country  that 
the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for  pros^- 
lytes,  and  his  early  predilection  in  fikvour  of  the  jm9Be99fyr9 
qf  Scripture,  as  they  are  honourably  called,  might  be  attested 
by  innumerable  passages  of  the  K(»rfin.  He  not  only  appeaU 
frequently  to  their  testimony  in  order  to  veri^  the  reT«*!a- 
tions  of  former  times,  and  consequently  the  trutn  of  his  o«  n 
divine  mission  iSur»  ii.,  134 ;  x.,  93 ;  xxvii..  77  ;  xxxti.,  25 : 
xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  the  Jewish  superstition,  he  even  in- 
structed his  first  disciples  to  direct  their  prayers  towards  tho 
holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  alteml  m 
favour  of  the  Caaba.    (Sur,  ii.,  143-146.)    But  the  followers 
of  the  Mosaic  institution,  being  then  already  entangled  in 
their  fanciful  Talmudic  lore,  were  by  no  means  inclined  tn 
accept  the  more  simple  and  less  alluring  tenets  of  l&lani, 
and  when  the  most  persuasive  summons  of  the  prophrt 
were  repeatedly  answered  by  ironical  sneers  and  un'li^- 
guised  contempt,  his  former  friendship  was  converted  in* '« 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  Jews  were  accordingly  sti^nnu- 
tised  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems,  tbe  murderen  of  ihr:r 
prophets,  as  interpolators  of  sacred  Scripture,  and»  in  pre  • 
tending  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  God,  as  the  haughty 
foes  of  mankind.    {Stir.  ii..  56,  73;  v.,  21,  74,  85.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  his  Jewish  instructors,  and  partim- 
larly  to  the  above-mentioned  rabbi,  AbdoUah  Ibn  8alaam, 
that  Mohammed  was  indebted  for  that  ample  knowledge  •  f 
biblical  history,  and  for  all  those  dogmatical  legends  fiin 
cifVil  ornaments,  and  absurd  interpretations  of  Scripturr, 
with  which  almost  every  page  of  his  Kor^n  is  starapi^l 
(A.  6ei(;er,  fFas  hat  Mohammed  aue  dem  Judenihume  a^/- 
genommen  f  Bonn,  1833.)  This  leads  us  to  that  sinpt.fir 
work,  which,  ttom  the  importance  of  its  contents,  has  born 
acknowledged  as  the  (hniUmental  code  of  eivil  and  crhntiMl 
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law  for  many  milUons  of  mankind ;  a  work  which,  from  the 
force  and  sublimity  of  its  style,  has  been  for  centuries 
admired,  and  has  become  the  model  and  standard  of  all 
Arabic  writers,  and  whose  language  is  even  now  the  vehicle 
of  communication  for  nations  between  the  Polynesian 
isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules ;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  thfeir  happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their 
eternal  bliss  and  salvation  hereafter;  a  work  which,  accord- 
ing to  pious  Moslems,  was  written  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees, 
and  of  which  a  mere  copy  wos  brought  down  and  revealed 
to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  Korftn  {lecture^  or  with  the  Arabic  article,  AlkorSn, 
commonly  called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imita- 
tion of  the  rabbinical   denominations  of  the  Scripture, 
namely,  Mikra  and  Khitab,  is  a  collection  of  all  those 
various  fragments  which  the  prophet,  during  the  time  of 
his  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  so  many 
revelations  from  heaven.    It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
characteriBO  the  leading  features  of  the  Kordn,  or  even  to 
give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  its  contents;  for  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any  logi6al  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have  served 
as  an  official  journal  of  the  progress  of  Islam.  According  to 
the  momentary  feelings  of  the  prophet,  his  frame  of  mind,  or 
tho  mere  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fer- 
vent prayers  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  hortatory  speeches 
and  admonitory  discourses.    Apostrophes  of  Allah  to  the 
listening  apostle,  and  of  course  to  the  refractory  unbe- 
lievers, are  interrupted  hy  legendary  tales  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  antient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious 
customs  and  ceremonies,  enforced  with  moral  sentences 
and    the  most  energetic  recommendations  of  gratitude, 
charity,  patience,  and  piety,  are  occasionally  illustrated  or 
strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical  patriarchs 
and    prophets  derived  from  rabbinical    anthority.      Add 
to   this   the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  most 
refined   dialect  of  Hejaz,  and  the  harmony  and  copious- 
ness of  the  style,  which  in  splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors, 
and  occasional  rhyme,  rather  resembles  poetry  than  prose, 
and,  though  sometimes  obscure  or  verging  upon  tumidity, 
is  generally  vigorous  and  sublime, — and  we  may  readily 
acc^uiesee  in  the  judgement  of  Goethe,  that  the  Kordn  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulness  the  reader  is  at  first  disgusted,  but 
is  afterwards  attracted  by  its  charms,  and  finally  ravished 
irresistibly  by  its  many  beauties.    The  revelations  of  the 
Kor/in  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  or 
handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchmeut  by  the  slave  of  Mohammed,  Said  ben 
Thabet    The  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume 
by  Abubeker,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet ;  but 
many  apociyphal  additions  having  crept  into  the  collection, 
an  authentic  oouy  was  afterwards  revised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Caliph  Omar  (652).    The  code  is  divided  into  114 
chapters,  or  surat^  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Mecca  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and 
with  the  number  of  verses  which  they  contain ;  but  they 
are  mostly  arranged  according  to  their  length,  and  without 
any  regard  to  chronology,  the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety- 
sixth  chapters  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  revealed. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Kor(tn  we  may 
notice  tho  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abul  Kasem  Mo- 
hammed   Al-Samachshari,   and   Nazireddin  Al-Beidhavi 
(in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  both  of  whom 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  many  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain  its  occasional 
obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral  tradition 
which,  recording  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had 
been  collected  by  Abu  Abdollah  Mohammed  Al  Boohftri  in 
the  ninth  century.    This  collection,  combined  with  a  pre- 
vious controversy  respecting  the  exclusive  right  of  Alior 
of  Abubeker  and  the  two  following  caliphs  to  the  supreme 
pontiftcate  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moslems,  gave 
rise  to  the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  com- 
munity into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  whom  the  authority  of 
tradition  is  rejected,  and  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  believers. 
[ABBAstDis.]    The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Korfin,  by 
Pagninus  Brixiensis  (Rome,  1530),  was  burnt  hy  order  of 
the  pope ;  and  that  of  Lud.  Marraccius  was  not  allowed  to 


appear  unless  attended  with  a  Prodrcmua  ad  B^utaHonem 
Aieorani,  Padua,  1698,  folio.  A  quarto  edition  of  the  text 
by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694)  has  been  critiodly 
revised  and  reprinted  by  G.  Fluegel  (Leipz^  1834).  A 
French  version  by  Savary  (1783).  carefully  corrected  by 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  appeared  in  1825.  The  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  learned  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  and  Notes,  was  first  published  in  1734» 
and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Islam,  or  salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  the 
KoWln  in  single  and  often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  of  a  dogmatical  (or  Imfin)  faith,  and  a  practical 
(or  £^)  religion.  The  principal  articles  of  belief  are  tho 
following: — There  is  but  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent, 
most  wise,  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience  and 
adoration  are  due,  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed 
hy  a  host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works 
around  us ;  he  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divine 
providence  and  absolute  predestination  the  destinies  of 
mankind  have  ftom  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will  of 
God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fully  declared  by 
the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  whose  authority  and  station  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other;  but  among  whom  Abraham  is  the 
chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  *Tlie  patriarch  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity 
of  Grod:  he  was  a  religious  Moslem,  and  the  fHend  of  Grod, 
as  the  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  Abraham.' 
(Stir,  ii^  134;  xvi.,  120.)  Nor  is  Isaac  to  be  considered 
as  the  beloved  son  of  the  patriarch ;  for  it  was  Ismael,  the 
pious  father  of  the  Arabian  race,  whom  €rod  asked  for  a 
sacrifice  (xix^  55;  xxi.,85;  xxxvit.,  101);  and  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  the  enthusiastic  author  of  the  Kordn 
is  often  so  totally  absorbed  by  bis  thoughts,  and  the  truth 
of  his  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on  his  mind,  as  to  iden- 
tify his  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  biblical  characters. 
Equal  veneration  and  deferential  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Saviour : '  Verily,  Christ  Jestis,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the 
apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mar)% 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  wo^d  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  CSod.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal, 
and  not  the  son  of  Grod ;  his  enemies  conspired  against  his 
life,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the  cross, 
while  he  was  translated  to  heaven '  (liL  54 ;  iv.  156,  159). 
But,  after  all,  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  apostle;  with  him,  who  is  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
phets (xxiii.,  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased;  and  as  the 
Scripture  and  Cfospels  have  been  altered  by  superstitious 
Jews  and  idolatrous  Christians,  the  Korfin  must  be  revered 
as  the  only  genuine  revelation  by  which  former  religions 
are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii.,  89 ;  xlvi.,  11).  The  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just 
reward  of  his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  his  evil 
deeds.  Sinners,  and  particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters, 
shall  be  hurled  about  in  a  dark  or  burning  hell ;  whereas 
the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by  heavenly 
virgins,  and  abounding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delicious  fruits— the  most  desirable  enjoyments 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation 
is  not  confined  to  the  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes 
in  (W  and  does  good  works  shall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  Islam,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  incum- 
bent on  every  Modern,  the  first  practical  duties  are,  preyers 
directed  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  at  five  appointed 
hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramadhan, 
and  alms,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  property 
must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
foes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  will  carry  the 
Moslem  half  way  to  God ;  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the 
door  of  his  palace ;  but  charity  and  benevolence  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  best  wor- 
shipped, will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of  body 
ana  frequent  religious  ablutions  are  strongly  recommended, 
and  likewise  attendance  at  divine  service  in  the  mosques 
on  every  Friday ;  and  once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life,  if 
possible,  the  performance  of  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Meoca»  the  sacred  birth-place  of  Islam.    The  antient 
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Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  generally  practised  in  the 
eighth  year,  the  legislator  retained ;  and  in  many  usages  and 
ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
•ither  by  connecting  a  prevalent  superstition  with  the  morals 
of  a  purer  faith,  or  oy  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within 
its  Just  limits.  For  example,  instead  of  the  former  poly- 
gamy»  four  wives  at  most  were  legally  allowed,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial rules  were  more  strictly  regulated.  The  Kor&n 
enumerates  as  deadly  sins,  wilful  murder,  adultery,  calunmy, 
perjury,  and  false  testimony.  Usury,  gaming,  and  the  use 
of  wine  and  porls,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but 
doing  justice  to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept 
enjoined  upon  his  followers  had  been  fully  confirmed  by 
bis  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incontinence  with  the 
sex.  The  prophet  married  no  less  than  seventeen  wives, 
itrangely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter 
of  Abubeker.  This  sensuality,  almost  the  only  stain  on 
bis  character,  can  neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  Arabs  nor  by  his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal 
•uccession,  which  nevertheless  failed,  as  the  four  sons  of 
Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  But  we  hardly  need  to 
apologise  for  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  (ana  a  great 
man  Mohammed  certainly  was),  who  in  every  respect  is 
described  as  a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  Tirtue,  brave  and 
liberal,  eloquent  and  vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his 
dealing)  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to  the  first  propagation 
of  Islam«  cannot  be  denied ;  but  a  religious  enthusiast  is 
compelled  to  act  according  to  the  overpowering  suggestions 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  easily  persuades  himself 
to  be  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  own 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  his  mission. 
As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  expresses  his  purpose  of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
hostile  tribes  of  his  country  by  destroying  their  gross  idol- 
atry, and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  salutary  and  pre- 
cious gift  of  a  purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  origin 
he  himself  firmly  believed.  And  indeed  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Kordn,  by  which  prayers 
and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  which,  instead  of  hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  social  virtues,  has  been  a  real 
blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  most  import- 
ant influence  on  its  civilization.  It  is  not  merely  to  the 
conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  re- 
former and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
and  sensual  generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Ara- 
bian conquests  must  be  attributed,  although  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  discord,  internal  revolutions,  and  weakness 
of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

(Arabia,  p.  216;  and  for  the  further  development  of 
Islam,  see  Adr.  Reland,  De  ReHgione  MofKtmmediait 
Utrecht,  1717.) 

MOHAMUDGARA,    [Sanscrit  Litbraturb.] 

MOHAWK,  River.    [Nbw  York.] 

MOHAWKS.    [Iroquois.] 

MOHILE  W,  or  MOGILE  W,  a  government  of  European 
Russia  (in  the  division  called  West  Russia),  lies  between 
53°  5'  and  55°  10'  N.  lat  and  28°  60'  and  32°  40'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vitepsk*  on  the  north-east  by 
Smolensk,  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Tschernigow, 
and  on  the  west  by  Minsk.  The  area  is  19,300  square  miles, 
and  it  is  divided  into  twelve  circles.  It  is  part  of  the  flat 
tract  of  Russia,  and  contains  no  mountains,  but  only  hills 
and  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  fewer  lakes, 
marshes,  and  low  fens  than  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, for  instance,  Vitepsk ;  the  soil  is  not  so  sandy,  and 
on  the  whole  more  productive.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Dnieper,  which  comes  from  Smolensk  and  flows  first 
west  and  then  due  south.  It  receives  on  the  left  the 
Swinaja,  the  Bolotimka,  and  the  Sodscha,  which  last  comes 
from  Smolensk  and  receives  several  small  rivers ;  on  the 
right  the  Dnieper  is  joined  by  the  Druez  and  the  Bere- 
sina,  ot  which  latter  only  the  mouth  is  in  this  province. 
Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  north-west  part;  there  are  the 
Dolgoe,  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  Senuoje;  the  others 
resemble  large  ponds. 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Vitepsk ;  and 
apples  and  pears,  which  tliei*e  thrive  only  in  sheltered  spots, 
succeed  here  without  any  particular  care. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture 


and  the  breeding  of  cattle.    The  soil  is  equally  favoombla 
to  both,  and  if  the  higher  lands  produce  the  finest  corn,  the 
low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  the  mosl 
nutritious  pastures ;  but  both  these  branches  of  rutml  ecom>> 
my  are  in  a  very  backward  state.    Bad  harvests  sometime* 
occur,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  careless  cultivation,  or  ot 
unfavourable  seasons,  but  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  is 
rare.    Rye  is  the  principal  bread  com ;  wheat  is  grown  only 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility.    Barley  and  oats  are  raisei 
everywhere,  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soils*  where 
no  other  kind  of  grain  will  grow ;  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
groats,  mixed  with  flour,  and  the  poultry,  especially  tarkeys, 
are  fed  with  it.    Hempand  flax  are  sUple  artides  and  culti- 
vated for  exportation,  reas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost 
exclusively  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles.    Almost  all  the  Imndr 
owners  have  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards ;  in  the  lalter  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated,  chiefly  however  applev  and 
cherries.   Hops  and  poppies  are  grown  in  the  gardens.  TIhi 
fescue  grass  {/estuca /Unions,  Linn.),  here  called  manna,  is 
found  in  the  fields  and  in  some  parts  gathered.^  In  the  forests 
and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  bilber- 
ries. The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  piov  mce ; 
in  particular  the  banks  of  the  Sodschaand  the  Drues.  and  the 
whole  circle  of  Tscherikow,  are  covered  with  the  fiowt  fir*, 
which  are  partly  felled  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  floated 
down  the  Dnieper.    The  crown  forests  are  however  of  uy- 
considerable  extent  The  pastures  are  very  good,  and  might 
maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  cattle  than  they  now  do. 
The  horses  are  small ;  and  the  black  cattle  are  not  stionfc* 
but  soon  grow  fat  on  good  pasture.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  i* 
coarse,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  importation  of  a  foreisn  breed.    Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce ;  hares  and  feathered 
game  of  all  kinds  abound.    The  flisheries  are  productive ; 
the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha  yield  annually  above  40,000  poudn 
(a  pood  is  36  lbs,)  of  sturgeon  and  shad,  the  whole  of 
which  is  consumed  in  the  province.    The  chief  miiioral  is 
bog-iron,  which  might  be  a  source  of  great  profit,  bat  is  not 
turned  to  much  account.  The  manufactories  are  inconsider- 
able, and  a  few  years  ago  were  confined  to  some  tanneries, 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  paper-mills.  Of  late  years,  that  is, 
since  1820,  great  improvement  has  been  made.    The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  flio,  hemp.  Unseed, 
timber,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  som^ 
manufactures.    The  principal  trading  towns  are  Mohtlew 
and  Mstislawl.    The  inhabitants,  now  probaUv  amountine 
to  nearly  a  million,  are  for  the  most  partRussniaks  or  Ltul«> 
Russians,  who  speak  a  dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  PoU&n 
and  Russian;    Great  Russians;    some  Poles,  to  whu-b 
nation  most  of  the  nobles  belong,  and  Jews,  who  are  prett> 
numerous.    The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
is  that  of  the  Russian  (or  not-united)  Greek  church.  Some 
are  of  the  United  Greek  church ;  but  Bromsen  says  (in  1  £^  1  v  > 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  to  the  not^uniled  Givck 
church.   The  Greek  churches  have  an  archbishop,  to  whai»« 
diocese  Vitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at  Mohi- 
lew ;  the  Romin  Catholics  are  also  numerous,  and  hare 
an  archbishop  resident  at  Mohilew.    There  are  a  few  Lu- 
therans ;  the  Jews  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  vynrngo^es 
and  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got  into  their 
hands  almost  all  the  retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  and 
some  of  the  trades  or  professions.    Gipsies  are  numorous. 

Mohilew,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable 
town,  situated  in  53**  50' N.  lat  and  30"*  25' £.  long.,  in  a 
pleasant  well-cultivated  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  ct\il  and  xnilitarr 
governors,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Uie  Roman  Gatbolic  arch- 
bishops. The  latter  is  the  superior  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a 
decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  ibur  quarters.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon,  surronnded 
with  stone  buildings.  The  public  edifices  are,  an  old  castle 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town ;  sixteen  Greek  churches. 
of  which  that  of  St.  Joseph  is  very  magnificent;  the  i«o 
archbishops*  palaces ;  two  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catln  Ix* 
convents ;  two  synagogues ;  a  Lutheran  chapel ;  and  a  stooe 


•  This  f pccin  of  gnm  growt  in  sMxthra.  dltehft,  on  Um  buk*  of 
and  ID  low  damp   mvadowR,  nod  ia  gcarnU  grows  highest  la  pmoOTUja  «.- 
h  ifl  most  und4?rift-st«r.   The  seed  u  extrvmely  notxitious, and  is  koo^s  »>i 
Um  name  of  manna  groats.    In  Poland  it  is  «Ten  pcvfercvd  to  rioiw  aftd  ir  «-  ^ 

Prepared,  that  it  is  exportud  to  Sweden.  Pnuab,  Denmark.  Karmmf,  Vc 
he  water-fowl  and  trout  are  very  fond  of  the  seed.    The  gnm  b  food  ik#ati« w 
meat  ftic  «U  kiadi  of  oatlle,  MpwiaUy  black  eattto  and  ahMf. 
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bataar,  two  staries  bigh.  There  are  a  seminary  for  Greek 
priests,  a  gymnasium,  seven  schools,  six  poorhonses,  and 
an  infirmary.  The  tanneries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  there  are  some  manufactories  of  iron  articles. 
The  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  extensive  gardens,  which  are  a  source  of  great  profit. 
They  have  very  considerable  trade,  which  was  formerly 
chiefly  directed  to  Riga,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  Danzig,  but 
of  late  years  has  turned  to  Odessa.  The  population  has  much 
incrca&ed  of  late  years:  Stein^tates  it  at  12,500,  Hassel  at 
16,000,  and  Cannahich  at  21,800. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Mstislawl,  5000  inhabit- 
ants; Dubrowna,  4000  inhahitanta;  Skiow,  a  fortified  place, 
2500  inhabitants ;  Orcha,  4000  inhabitants ;  and  Homel,  in 
the  lordship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Count  Roman- 
zow,  in  which  there  are  90  villages  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
There  is  in  the  town  a  Lancasterian  school  for  400  peasant 
children,  200  of  whom  are  boarded  and  instructed  in  handi- 
crails,  agriculture,  and  gardening. 

(Schubert,  Das  Russische  JReiSi,  1835 ;  Stein,  Get^.  Leri- 
eon:  Horschelmann,  Geog.  1833;  Hassel, Cannahich,  1836.) 
MOHILLA.    [Comoro  Islands.] 
MOHSITE,  crystallized  titaniate  of  iron.    The  primary 
form  is  a  rhomboid.  The  crystals  occur  attached  and  macled. 
Cleavage  not  observable.     Fracture  conchoidal.    Hardness 
suflicient  to  scratch  glass  readily.    Brittle.    Colour  blacV ; 
streak  the  same.     Lustre  metallic.     Opaque.     Does  not 
obey  the  magnet.     Found  in  Dauphiny. 
MOIDORE.    [Money.] 

MOISSAC,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrDiidisseuient  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  in 
44"  7'  N.  lat.  and  I'  6'E.  long.,  426  miles  fVom  Paris  by  the 
nvad  through  Orleans,  Ch&teauroux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  and 
Moiitauban. 

This  town  is  first  noticed  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  from  whom  it 
was  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  plundered 
by  the  Northmen,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession 
of  tho  Albigenses,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de 
Moiufort.  The  wars  of  the  English  and  the  religious  con- 
tests of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  its  ruin.  The 
remains  of  the  antient  walls  show  how  fiir  its  former  extent 
exceeded  its  present  size. 

7'be  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tarn  (which  is 
navigable),  about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Garonne.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and 
among  the  most  striking  objects  are  the  public  fountain  and 
the  bridge  over  the  TariL  The  country  round  the  town  is 
very  delightful,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine 
and  of  delicious  fruits.  The  population  in  1831  was  5950 
ior  the  town,  or  10,165  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  1 0,6 1 8  for  the  commune.  There  are  many  mills  for 
grinding  flour  for  exportation  to  the  colonies,  and  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  oil,  saffron,  wine,  and  wool. 
There  are  eight  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  aiTondissement  has  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  49  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population  in  1831  was  62,489;  in  1836  it  was  62,735. 
MOIVRE,  DE.  [Dk  Moivre.] 
MOLA.  There  are  two  artists  of  this  name,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albano. 
Of  tliL'se  the  more  celebrated  one,  Pisrfrancbsco,  was  bom 
at  Coldre,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  first  instructions  in  art  from  his  father,  who 
\k  a^  both  a  painter  and  architect,  he  studied  successively 
under  Giuseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  He  attained  to 
great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
his  chief  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  chiefly  applied 
himself,  be  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much 
uhiUty.  His  talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
priiices  and  nobles,  and  among  others  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den. His  reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Fiance,  and  he  was  making  preparations  for  proceeding 
thither  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome 
in  1  or>6.  According  to  other  notices  of  him,  the  dates  both 
of  hia  birth  and  death  vary  from  those  above  given,  those 
asfii^ned  being  respectively  1609  and  1665;  besides  which, 
be  iH  stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Lugano. 

GianbattistaMola,  who  was  not  at  all  related  to  the 
nrece<ling,  but  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was 
l)<»m  in  1620.  He  studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and 
afterwards  under  Albano,  at  Bologna.    lake  his  namesake 


Yean.  \  Imported.  Coosnmed. 
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Pierfranoesco,  Gianbattista  was  an  excellent  landscape- 
painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  perspective,  though  in 
other  respects  his  infericv.    He  died  in  1661. 

MOLASSES,  the  uncnrstidlised  syrup  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  is  suffered  to  drain  from 
the  casks  into  a  cistern,  in  what  is  called  the  curing-house, 
before  the  sugar  is  sent  away  from  the  plantation.  To 
facilitate  the  draining,  the  casks  are  ranged  uprieht  on  a 
fhime-work  of  open  joists  over  the  cistern  ;  several  lioles  of 
about  an  inch  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
casks ;  and  before  the  newly  made  sugar  is  put  into  the 
hogsheads,  or,  as  it  is  called,  potted,  an  equal  number  of 
plantain-stalks,  or  sugar-canes  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  expressed,  are  placed  in  each  cosk,  so  that  the  ends 
protrude  through  the  holes.  These  stalks  or  canes  must  be 
of  an  equal  length  with  the  cask,  and  they  thus  form  so 
many  channels  or  conduits  for  the  passing  away  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  molasses :  some  will  always  remain  in 
the  hogsheads,  and,  draining  away  by  slow  degrees,  will  in 
a  great  measure  be  lost  during  the  voyage ;  but  even  after 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  in  Europe  a  proportion  of  molasses, 
which  is  less  or  more  according  to  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  mass. 

Nearly  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies was  formerly  converted  into  rum  by  fermentation  and 
distillation  on  the  estates ;  but  the  price  of  that  spirit  hav- 
ing declined,  and  improvements  having  been  maae  in  the 
processes  of  refining  sugar  in  Europe,  whereby  a  large  pro- 
portion of  West  India  molasses  has  been  rendered  crystal- 
lisable,  a  considerable  and  continually  increasing  quantity 
of  molasses  is  shipped  for  that  pui-pose.  The  syrups,  which 
ultimately  remain  in  a  liquid  form  after  passing  through  the 
processes  of  a  refining-house,  whether  the  same  are  the 
produce  of  Muscovado  sugar  or  of  molasses,  are  sometimes 
called  molasses,  but  are  more  generally  known  as  treacle. 

The  quantity  of  West  India  molasses  imported  and  taken 

for  consumption,  in  each  year  fix>m  1820  to  1838,  has  been 

as  follows : — 

Years.    Imported.  C<m»uxae4« 

(Jwt.  Cwt 

S50.648  337.588 

33^.876  ^8.(3-26               , 

565,685  666J689                ' 

717.934  643.886 

6/8.382  607.980 

B26  321  e2i,479 

528.306  657,039 

582;283  S^Ji7$ 

649,820  S27,Vd9 

The  consumption  duty  charged  on  molasses  is  nine  shil- 
lings per  cwt.,  or  three-eighths  of  the  rate  charged  on  crys^ 
talline  sugar. 

MOLD.    [Flintshirb.] 

MOLDA'V  lA,  a  province  of  northern  Turkey,  situated 
between  45**  25'  and  48**  13'  N.  lat,  and  26"  10'  and  28*" 
30'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  constituted  a  part  of  tho 
principality  previously  to  the  peace  of  1812,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Pruth ;  on  the  south  by  . 
the  Danube  and  Wallachia,  on  the  west  by  Transylvania* 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Buckowine  and  a  part  of  Gallici^ 
or  Austrian  Poland.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  200  miles,  its  breadth  about  120,  and  its  areti 
about  1 7,000  square  miles.  The  Danube,  which  touches 
only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives  within  the  limits  of 
the  principality  the  rivers  Sireth  and  Pruth.  Branches  of 
the  Carpathians  extend  along  the  western  frontier  of  MoU 
davia,  and  separate  the  principality  from  Transylvania* 
These  mountains  send  out  offsets  into  the  interior  of  MoL 
davia,  which  decline  in  height  as  they  advance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sireth  and  Pruth,  where  they  terminate  in  hiOs 
covered  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper 
Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Shoss,  which  is 
subdivided  into  nine  districts.  The  climate  of  Moldavia  is 
much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  with  the  north  of  Italy :  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frozen,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  summers  are  exceedingly  hot.  The 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very 
violent :  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  occxirred  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1821.  TTie  country  pos- 
sesses much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
in  which  ths  country  has  been  for  seveml  centuries.  There 
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is  an  abundance  of  rock-salt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oarpa- 
thian  mountains;  there  are  also  some  mineral  sources;  and 
asphaltum  of  two  kinds,  red  and  black,  is  found  in  several 
parts ;  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  also  produced,  nhiefly 
in  the  UOTthern  part  of  the  principality.  The  sand  of  the 
river  Bistritsa  contains  gold,  but  not  m  a  large  ^uantitv. 
The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  notwithstana- 
ing  a  very  inferior  state  of  agriculture,  produces  every  kind 
of  grain  and  vegetable  in  the  matest  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  Moldavia  contains,  and  the  vast  forests 
produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

Ja««y,  or  Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on 
the  Bachlei,  a  small  muady  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Pruth.  It  is  in  47"*  9'  N.  lat  and  27''  25'  E.  long.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  voyvode,  and  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  palace  of  the  voyvode  is  on  an  eminence 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  slight  wall,  which  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  bands 
of rob^rs,  but  would  be  small  protection  from  an  enemy; 
this  is  however  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  former  strone 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  destroyed  in  1 788.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  has  always 
been  restored  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Yassi  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  courts  and  gardens  and 
plantations  of  trees.  In  1723  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  in  1 772  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague ;  in 
1822  it  was  burnt  by  the  Janissaries,  when  4700  houses 
Were  destroyed;  and  in  1827  two  terrible  conflagrations 
reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  a  ruin.  It  now  presents 
a  meUncholy  aspect ;  instead  of  well-built  houses,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  wooden  buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces 
vacant  or  filled  with  ruins.  The  principid  street,  which  is 
very  broad,  is  furnished  with  poor-looking  shops  on  each 
side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  most  of 
tlicm  are  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  season 
they  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  summer  with  a 
thick  layer  of  black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises 
in  clouds.  The  present  population  of  Yassy  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Before  the  great  fires  in 
1827  its  population  was  40,000,  and  it  had  43  churches  and 
chapels,  26  convents,  one  Catholic  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  a  hospital,  a  bazaar,  three  public  baths,  and  a  Wal- 
lachtan  printing-oflSce,  the  only  one  in  the  proTinoe.  There 
are  not  many  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  there. 

Galacz,  or  Galatz,  in  45^23'  N.  lat  and  28*  5'  B.  long., 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  three  mites  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Sireth  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  junction 
of  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
from  BrailofT,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Wallachia. 
Galatz  is  the  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the 
place  of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province,  and  is 
the  chief  medium  of  tne  commerce  earned  on  between 
Germany  and  Constantinople.  By  a  law  of  1834  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  firee  port  has  been  granted  to  €(alatz ;  and  a  steam 
communication  having  recently  been  established  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  it  is  likelv  to  become  a  general 
mart  for  Austrian  merchandise,  which  will  be  snipped 
thence  to  the  Levant  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Galats 
u  fur  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  bouses  of  stone,  several  Greek 
churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always 
well  filled  with  merchandise,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  warehouses  for  grain  and  othor  produce ;  the  streets  how- 
ever are  narrow  and  dirty.  Ve«iels  of  300  tons  burthen 
can  come  close  up  to  the  town.  In  1833,  193  vessels  arrived 
at  Galati,  of  which  87  were  Russian  and  31  Ionian;  the 
rest  were  Austrian,  French,  Sanlinian,  Tuscan,  Nea|)olitan, 
and  Servian.    The  population  is  about  12,000. 

Jhktany  lies  on  both  nides  of  the  Milkov,  a  small  stream 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
in  45*  41'  N.  Iat«  and  27^  lo'  R.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  commercial  town,  but  wa«  almost  destroyed  in  1789, 
durmg  the  war  between  the  RuMians  aod  the  Turks.  It 
wa«  partly  rebuilt  aAerwards,  but  was  set  on  Urt  in  1822. 
It  lias  still  a  tolerable  trade  in  hardware.  It  contains 
several  Greek  churches  and  a  convent.  The  population  is 
about  2000.    It  is  about  4^  miles  we»t  IVora  Galaig. 

The  popalatioo  of  Moldavia,  aooordiog  to  the  census  of 


1833,  amounted  to  450,000.  It  consists  cbielly  of  WalV 
cbians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 

The  histonr  of  Moldavia  is  closely  connected  with  ihml  «/ 
Wallachia,  mm  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  pobueal 
boundary,  havine  been  originally  the  same  oouAtry. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devastatioiis  by  th« 
several  hordes  which  invaded  the  syiantine  empina,  aad  s 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  descended  ftooa  ch*  Ronsa 
settlers,  retired  to  the  west  of  the  Carpathian  monnlaiBa.  a 
the  present  country  of  Hunmy.  About  the  niddW  of  ibc 
thirteenth  century  a  colony  oHne  same  inhabitanta  i 
pied  the  country,  under  a  chieftain  called  Bogdao, 
it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the  natives  Bo^daaia ;  ^„ 
the  name  of  Moldavia  is  derived  from  a  nv«r  beanof  s 
similar  appellation.  There  must  have  been  in  tha  abo«e> 
mentioned  colony  an  admixture  of  Slavoniaoi;  aa  t^ 
name  of  the  chieftain  is  Slavonic,  and  aigniias  OeoJataa. 
and  indeed  the  language  of  the  inhabitanta,  who  call  them- 
selves  Romans, '  Roomoon,'  consists  of  Latin  with  aa  admix- 
ture of  Slavonic  Divine  service  is  performed  in  tke  Sla- 
vonic tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  eaOad  royro^i 
(a  Slavonic  term  which  sigpiifies  military  leader),  wcte  «An 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  but  also freqnentlj  Min  1 
theur  independence,  until  they  submitted  to  the  ptolecLMa 
of  the  Turks  in  1536,  under  the  voyvoda  Roydaa*  v^ 
acted  according  to  the  advice  of  his  father  Stephen  m  er4rr 
to  ensure  by  a  voluntary  submission  privileges  whi^  it  wcr^'  1 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  the  eonnlry  had  pawv^ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans  by  oonquast.  aa  e««ut 
which  seemed  unavoidable.  The  sultan  granted  ta  Mold*- 
via  the  same  privileges  that  he  had  given  toWallatha; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  protection  to  tbe  priacipa!  ti. 
fbr  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  Tbe  voivodes  Mm 
to  be  elected  by  the  principal  clergy  and  the  boyarv  <m 
nobles^  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  by  tbi  sultan, 
who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local  admiaisCratmi  of  lh» 
principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to  settle  tbetv. 
The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  tbeir 
own  subjects,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peaee  and  wv. 
without  being  accountable  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Ni>  li- 
habitant  of  Moldavia  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  ToriAh 

Sovemment  to  Constantinople  or  any  part  of  tha  Tttil;^) 
ominions  on  any  pretext  wnatever. 
These  conditions  were  maintained  in  the  nwio  po(a!i 
Moldavia  was  however  exposed  to  sevoal  waiv  vbich  wf»-. 
carried  on  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  tbe  latter  eo«.^ 
try  had  an  old  claim  on  the  principality,  whieh  vm  ia«. 
abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  1 71 1  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  eWeUng  *^# 
voyvodes,  and  nominated  to  that  dignity  tbe  Gcwak 
of  the  Fanar.  [FANARiOTBa.1  The  prineaa  or  v^. 
of  Moldavia,  called  also  Aonmurr,  governed  vitli  •H** 
anee  of  a  council,  called  a  divan,  composed  of  Iwalva  ».»- 
hers  appointed  by  the  prince  every  )*ear.  with  the  c 
of  the  metropoliun,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity 

him  to  a  permanent  seat.     Tbe  laws  ware  adn 

according  to  a  code  framed  after  that  of  Jnstiaiaa.  T^ 
were  a  great  nuny  ofllces,  several  of  which  vara  cnpri 
fh)m  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  «*ti*fTial  ar«y  ww 
composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  ao  apfeeMiw  m 
the  monopoly  of  trade :  several  articles,  aa  wheal,  tsah«r.  ar  < 
cattle,  were  exported  to  Constantinople,  and  boi^c  fru* 
the  inhabiUnts  at  a  fixed  price  which  amoaatad  la  ak^.  «x 
one-fourth  of  the  current  market-prioe.  As  tha  hiMpijdan 
were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  tbe  Turk-m 
officers,  and  as  tliev  also  sought  to  enrich  thsiawtii^  \kM 
country  waa  ground  down  bv  a  moat  oppreaaite  tm%m>..^ 
,„?;"•»**.  **■?  ^oWK  wished  to  possess  this  ananm:  t 
With  this  view,  in  1710,  Peter  the  Great  awde  «  ««— - 

Ssign,  which  turned  out  unsuccnsfbl,  and  he  anlv  .  ^ 
estruction  by  the  prudence  of  his  wile  Catlienac7 
bribed  the  grand-vizier  in  order  to  obtain  a 
of  arms.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Ruaaiaiia  ta  ;*- 
under  field-marshal  Munnicb,  but  was  eTamaled  by  tkv  ywn 
of  Belgrade.  By  the  tenth  articio  of  the  tiaaST  ciT  !«.<• 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  at  Koocliauk  k^ 
nardgoe,  in  1774,  Russia  siipulatH  fur  srvaial  ad%aa«a«»« 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  to  herself  ft»r  parm^Ka.* 
to  intercede  with  the  Porto  in  favour  of  the  ahavw-Mtft^t 
prineipalitiea.  The  fourth  article  of  tbe  tnaiy  eif  Yaasy  i  -a 
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9,  1 792,  confirms  all  Uie  privileges  of  the  two  principaliltes, 
and  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  tribute 
fur  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1812,  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two 
principalities  were  confirmed,  and  a  release  from  tribute 
granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a  fatal  influence  on 
Moldavia,  which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipsilanti  at  the  bead 
of  a  troop  of  the  Heterists,  or  Greek  patriots ;  he  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  escape  to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Tur- 
kish troops,  which  occupied  both  the  principalities,  committed 
great  excesses.    This  led  to  many  demands  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Akerman  in  1826.    At  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  the  prospects  of  the  prin- 
cipalities were  much  improved  by  the  separate  article  to 
that  treaty,  concluded  on  the  2nd  September,  1829,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  '  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead 
of  seven  years,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested 
with  their  dignity  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  voluntary  abdi- 
cation or  expulsion  for  crimes/    The  same  hospodars  are 
to  administer  the  internal  government  of  their  provinces, 
\>ith  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  gna- 
lanieed   to  the  two  countries  by  treaties  or  battisherifs 
(onli nances  of  the  sultan),  nor  shall  their  administration 
be   disturbed  by  any  command   tending  to  the  violation 
of  those  rights.    All  the  fortified  points  and  cities  occupied 
by  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  were  to  be 
abandoned  by  them.     No  Turks  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  principalities,  and  those  who  possessed  real  property 
there  were  obliged  to  sell  it  in  tlie  co^urse  of  eighteen 
months.    The  principalities  are  relieved  from  all  those  con- 
tributions of  corn,  provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they 
were  formerly  bound  to  furnish  for  the  supply  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  victualling  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube. 
In  no  case  are  labourers  to  be  demanded  for  any  forced  service. 
Ill  order  to  indemnify  the  Turkish  treasury  for  the  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  renunciation  of  those  rights, 
the  principalities  are  bound,  independently  of  the  annual 
tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion,  the  amount   to  be    hereafter    determined.      More- 
over  upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  the    hospodar,  in 
consequence  of  death,  resignation,  or  deposition,  the  princi- 
pality where  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
province.    With  the  exception  of  these  sums»  no  tribute  or 
present  of  any  kind  shall  under  any  pretext  whatever  be 
demanded  ftom  the  hospodars.    All  this  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely 
crippled  by  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary  mode  in  which  the 
products  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks. 
This  article,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  constitution 
of  the  principalities,  was  proclaimed  and  put  into  execution 
in  ]  832.     (For  further  partipulars  see  Wallacbia.) 
MOLE.    [Talpidjk.] 

MOLECULARITY.  [Thbories  of  Molkcularity.] 
MOULE'RE  was  the  name  assumed  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquclin,  who  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  o  f  Januai^, 
1622.  His  father  was  a  tapissicr,  and  also  held  the  office  of 
!  valet-de-chambre-tapissier*  to  Louis  XIIL  Young  Poquelin 
was  intended  for  the  same  trado,  and  remained  in  his  father's 
sliop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  merely 
taught  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfather  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the 
Ilotel  de  Bourgogne :  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
grandson  might  become  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  youth,  that  he  gradually 
became  disgusted  with  his  trade.  As  he  returned  home 
from  tbo  play  one  day  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  his  father 
asked  the  cause,  and  learned  that  he  desired  a  superior 
education.  His  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  de  Clermont,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1641. 

when  his  studies  both  in  literature  and  philosophy  were 
ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  father's  olilco  about  the 
king*t^  person,  and  he  attended  Louin  XIII.  in  the  expedi- 
tion from  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Perpignan  from  the 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  his  biography,  and 
we  Hnd  him  in  1645  performing  with  a  company  of  citizens 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  at  first  acted  for  plea- 
sure, but  afterwards  attempted  to  combine  profit  with 
P,  C^  No.  950. 


amusement.    At  this  period  he  took  the  name  of  M(iliere. 
The  company  was  unsuccessful. 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years,  and  we  find  him 
in  1653  playing  at  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  boon  invited, 
at  the  head  of  a  company,  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  ap- 
nreciated  his  histiionic  talents.  In  this  company  was 
Madeleine  B6jart,  whose  daughter  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Molidre.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  Lyon,  where,  in  1653,  he  produced  his  first  play, 
•L'Etourdi,*  with  such  success,  that  two  other  companies 
joined  him.  This  piece  is  amusing  from  the  variety  of  situ- 
ations, which  however  have  the  disadvantage  of  resemblin«- 
each  other  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  theEtourdi  shows  the 
beginning  of  Molifire's  tendency  to  sketch  character,  though 
character  is  here  subservient  to  incident.  In  1G54,  having 
returned  to  Languedoc,  he  produced  his  second  piece  of 
'  Le  Dfipit  Amoureux,'  which  was  likewise  successful.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  was  so  pleased  with  his  productions  as 
to  make  him  director  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
in  the  province,  ^nd  even  to  offer  to  him  the  place  of 
secretary.    Moliere  however  refused  this  offer. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc,  the  com- 
pany quitted  that  province  fur  Grenoble,  where  they  played 
during  the  carnival.  They  then  went  to  Rouen,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  MoliSre  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Louis 
XrV.,  before  whom  his  company  played  the  tragedy  of  *  Nico- 
mclfle/  in  165S,  at  a  theatre  erected  in  the  guard-hall  of  the 
old  Louvre.  Molidre  felt  that  in  tragedy  his  company  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  therefore, 
when  the  play  was  ended,  ho  came  forward  and  observed, 
that  they  were  but  faint  copies  of  excellent  originals,  and 
hoped  that  the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the 
little  comic  pieces  which  had  been  successful  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  king  granted  the  request,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  one  of  those  early  works  of  Molidre  which  have 
not  been  collected,  was  played  with  success.  The  king 
wished  the  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  the 
title  of  •  Troupe  de  Monsieur,'  and  allowed  them  to  play, 
alternately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  theatre  called 
Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they  removed  to  the  Palais 
Roval. 

In  1658  Molibre's  early  pieces  of  *L*Etourdi*  and  *Le 
Ddpit  Amoureux,'  which  had  been  acted  with  such  success 
in  the  provinces,  were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris, 
and  in  1659  was  produced  his  celebrated  '  Pr^cieuses  Ridi- 
cules,* which  was  so  successful,  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performance,  and  the 
piece  notwithstanding  had  a  four  months'  run.  With  this 
comedy  the  fame  of  MoliSre  may  be  said  to  begin ;  the  mo- 
dern reader  may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce,  but  the 
Parisian  public  perceived  that  the  author  was  a  bold  and 
strong  portrayer  of  prevailing  characters  and  manners 
It  is  written  in  prose,  and  the  design  is  to  ridicule  those 
ladies,  called  Precieuses,  who  indulged  in  an  affected  way 
of  talking  peculiar  to  the  time.  In  1660  Molidre  produced 
'Le  Cocu  Imaginaire *  with  great  success,  though  it  was  not 
so  popular  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  character 
as  the  *  Pr^cieuscs.'  *  Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,'  brought 
out  by  Molidre  in  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  and  injured 
his  reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  is  a 
weak,  heavy  production,  scarcely  readable.  His  feme 
was  again  raised  by  the  *  Ecole  des  Maris,*  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  with  great  success.  The  characters 
of  the  two  principal  personages  in  this  piece  resemble  those 
of  the  brothers  in  tho  '  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  An  excellent 
piece  followed  in  the  same  year,  called  '  Les  Facheux,'  which 
perhaps  exhibits  MohSre's  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of 
his  plays.  That  talent  consisted  in  the  portraying  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  character 
to  draw,  does  Molidre  become  strong  or  weak.  The  object 
of '  Les  FScheux '  was  to  exhibit  every  species  of  disagreeable 
person  in  one  short  drama,  and  though  the  plot  is  nothing, 
the  different  characters  of  the  '  bores'  of  tho  period,  such 
as  a  man  who  talks  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  composer,  a 
card-player,  a  duellist,  &c.,  pass  in  quick  succession,  and 

f  resent  a  most  happy  phantasmagoric  picture  of  the  times, 
n  1662  appeared  *  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,'  which  had  no 
very  great  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  character, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  has  taken  his 
Mrs.  Pinch  wife,  in  the 'Country  Wife,' subsequently  altered 
by  Garrick  into  the  <  Country  Girl.'  Molidre  was  so  indig- 
nant  at  the  slight  success  of  this  piece,  that  he  wrote 
another,  called  '  La  Critique  de  I'Efcole  des  Femmes/  ia 
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which  he  held  up  ito  opponents  to  public  derision>  One  of 
the  characters,  a  rirliculoiw  marquis,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Due  de  Feuillade.  This  *  Critique/  which  was 
played  in  1G63,  was  very  successful.  A  little  piece  entitled 
*  L'lmpromptu  de  Versailles '  was  produced  the  same  year, 
which  consists  merely  of  a  satirical  conversation  among  the 
comedians.  It  is  preceded  by  a '  Remerciement,*  or  poem 
of  thanks  to  the  King,  who  had,  in  the  year  of  its  produc- 
tion, granted  Moli^re  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  He 
was^eatly  esteemed  at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  which 
Lad  been  filled  by  his  father;  and  the  king  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  sat  with  him  at  the  same  table  to  shame 
some  of  his  officers  who  treated  him  with  haughty  coolness. 
Molidre*s  happiness  would  have  been  greater  had  he  not 
about  this  time  married  Armando  Bcjart,  then  about  1 7, 
whose  lively  and  coquettish  disposition  kept  him  in  all  the 
agonies  of  jealousy.  To  relieve  himself  from  domestic  dis- 
quietude, he  pursued  his  labours  with  additional  ardour,  and 
wrote  •  Le  Mariage  Forces*  and  *  La  Princesse  d' Elide,' 
which  were  produced  in  1664,  and  Le- F6stin  de  Pierre,' 
produced  in  1665.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  mere  farce,  which 
exhibits  however  Moli^re's  aptitude  to  sketch  character  in 
the  two  little  parts  of  the  peripatetic  and  sceptical  philoso- 
phers ;  the  second  is  one  of  those  heavy  mixtures  of  serious 
comedy  and  ballet  which,  however  effective  they  might  have 
been  with  splendid  decorations,  do  not  now  repay  a  reader 
the  trouble  of  perusing  them ;  and  the  third  is  an  ill-con- 
structed piece,  with  a  spark  of  humour  here  and  there, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  numerous  versions 
of  the  story  of  *  Don  Juan,*  which  is  the  subject  of  Mozart's 
opera,  and  for  certain  censures  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Sieur  de  Rochemont,  who  considered  it  impious.  In  1665 
the  king  engaged  Molidre's  company  for  his  own  service, 
granting  them  a  pension  of  7000  livres,  and  they  took  the 
title  of  the  *  Troupe  du  Roi.'  A  little  piece,  called  *  L'Amour 
Medecin,'  followed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  profession, 
which  Molidre  had  incidentally  commenced  in  the  '  F^tin 
de  Pierre.* 

His  excellent  comedy  *Le  Misanthrope'  was  produced 
in  1666,  and  is  reckoned  among  his  chef-d'CBUvres.  It 
abounds  in  character  and  correct  views  of  society.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  *  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,'  a  humorous  attack 
on  the  physicians,  well  known  to  the  English  by  Fielding's 
version,  entitled  'The  Mock  Doctor.'  With  respect  to  the 
date  of  the  celebrated  comedy  *  Le  Tartuffe,'  there  is  a  little 
difficulty.  In  collections  of  Moli^re's  works  it  is  placed  at 
some  distance  after  the*  Misanthrope,'  and  is  dated  1667; 
but  some  lines  in  the  *  Misanthrope  appear  to  allude  to  a 
book  which  the  bigots  of  the  day,  offended  by  the  'Tartuffe,' 
published  as  Moliere's,  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation. 
The  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for  by  stating  that  the 
first  three  acts  of  *  Le  Tartuffe '  were  played  in  1664,  but  that 
the  entire  piece  was  not  acted  till  1677.  However  this  may 
be,  on  its  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the 
community  were  enraged;  and  such  earnest  applications 
were  made  to  the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  representations  of  Molicre  induced  the 
king  to  revoke  this  order,  but  Molidre  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  perform  it  at  once.  About  the  same  period  be 
produced  three  insignificant  little  pieces,  *  Melicerte '  (a  mere 
fragment),  *  Pastorale  Comique,'  and  *  Le  Sicilion ;'  and  in 
16 08 appeared  his*Amphitryon,'acleverversionof  the* Am- 
phitryon" of  Plautus,  altered  by  the  addition  of  a  wife  to  Sosia, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Hercules 
for  his  actual  birth.  The  admirable  comedy  of  •  L'Avare* 
was  brought  out  in  the  same  year,*  but  played  at  first  with 
little  success,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  been  written 
in  prose,  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for 
pieces  of  five  acts.  It  is  one  of  Molidre's  very  best  pieces ; 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  character  of  the  miser  (who 
is  supposed  to  be  imitated  from  the  Euclio  of  Plantus's  *  Au- 
lularia'),and  we  cannot  refrain  from  admiration  at  the  bound- 
dless  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  author  in  placing  him  in 
every  possible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  forth.  If  'Les 
Facheux '  is  the  prototype  of  those  pieces  where  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters  is  ml  reduced  in  succession,  *  L'Avare '  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  which  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  its  phases. 
The  piece  was  rendered  by  Fielding  as  *The  Miser.'  Having 
produced  in  the  same  year  a  successful  piece,  '  George 

'  •  According  to  GrimaroM,  it  hart  op<»n  mrf'ftav  pmvM  n^'oro  thj«.  and 
%illiuul  Micrais  aiwl  lliw  i»r<».luclioii  in.ritiou<'d:iUive  -ah-*  ils  sivoml  appearance ; 
nut  ih;»  actuuul  do««  uul  accoid  viilj  iUe  rcjjiSfUT  of  tlie  •  ComcOie  FraiiM«se.' 


Dandin,  which  is  a  droll  little  fuee,  Moli^ra  venture.'!  r.-. 
a  second  representation  el  *  Le  Tartuffe,*  to  the  great  it. :  .  • 
nation  of  the  bigots.    The  theatre  was  oiowdod  to  e\  <  -. 
and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  orulnb.'. 
order  arrived  from  parties  who  held  authority  aurmg  t.  • 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  in  Flanders.   The  aciur».  ?••  . 
having  the  king's  permission  in  writing,  returned  the  h.    <-  - 
tators  their  money,  and  extinguished  the  lights.    M«- 
instantly  despatched  two  of  his  aetors  to  the  king,  to  %*>  <• 
his  protection ;  and  on  their  return  with  an  order  in  n  . 
favour,  the  piece  was  played  without  interruption*    Oi  :. 
merit  of  this  celebrated  comedy,  so  well  known  to   v: 
English  public  by  the  imitation  called  'TheHyp^x-^  ^, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  hut  whether  religious  imposture  \%  <.r  n 
not  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  on  the  stage,  is  a  Question  v  .* 
leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  readers.  *  M  .- 
sieur  de  Porceaugnac,' a  farce  representing  the  a  wk  wart  it.*  -« 
of  a  pompous  country-gentleman  in  a  large  metropoiiti,  w  i 
oentaining  an  incidental  satire  against  the  physicians,  u..<. 
represented  in  1669  with  great  success,  and  the  ijnw    - 
'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  brought  out  in  the  follow 
year,  was  eaually  fortunate.    This,  although  in  five  aot«.  .« 
a  farce  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  and  being,  a*  ii  .« 
called,  a  com^die-ballet,  the  author  has  alk>wed  it  ui  ti  • 
close  to  run  almost  into  a  pantomime.    In  oonstnictv^u  i;   . 
exceedingly  loose,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  M>'i«!*> 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  *  oomMie-ballet ;'  so  <*a>T  .• 
it  to  avoid  difficult  unravellinga  by  the  introduction  • 
dances.    Several  of  the  pieces  named  above  belong  to  i;  * 
class,  although  they  have  not  been  so  specified*    In  %pr^   : 
its  extravagance  the '  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme '  n  a  Ai^our  . 
piece,  and  allusions  are  perhaps  more  fi-equently  made  i  •  .: 
than  to  any  other  play  of  Moliere's.    The  pompous  i^..- 
ranee  of  the  principal  charaoter  and  the  pretensions  ut  i  - 
several  fashionable  masters  are  extremely  langhablt* ;   i*.. 
as  far  as  construction  goes,  it  is  a  mere  suceession  of  fare. v  . 
incidents. 

In  1672  Molicre  produced  his  * Femmes Ssvantea,'  i^ut^  ■ ' 
his  best  comedies,  in  which  the  learned  ladies  and  wiilin*;^  - 
the  time  are  admirably  satirised.  Its  suoeess  however  u  < 
at  first  not  very  great,  the  subject  being  rather  too  « 

and  recondite  for  the  public  at  large.     Before  the  pt<. 

tion  of  this  piece  he  had  assisted  in  composing  a  '  truL"'- 
ballet'  on  the  subject  of  Cupid   and    Psyche,   aint  :    . 
brought  out  two  inferior  pieces,  'La  Gomtesse  d'Rv.-ir- 
bagnus,'  and  '  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.* 

In  the  year  1678  Molidre  became  reconciled  to  hu  «  ' 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  at  the  same  t  - : 
quitted  a  milk  diet,  to  which  he  bad  restricted  himsc-;* 
account  of  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  for  animal  ibud.    T    * 
increased  his  complaint,  but  he  worked  hard  at  the  cvu'   • 
sition  of  'Le  Malade  Imaginai re,' which  was  priKluo* 
1673,  and  is  one  of  his  most  entertaining  pieces,  an^  >  - 
severest  attack  on  the  physicians.    On  the  thiid  day  ot  «  ^ 
representation  of  this  comedy  Molidre  felt  the  pain  m  i.  * 
chest  much  increased,  and  his  wife,  and  Bsron  the  ::  ' 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  playing.    Their  cl 
were  vain,  and  while  acting  the  part  of  '  Argan,*  a  coin . 
sion  seized  him,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal   *./   » 
laugh.    As  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  he  entered  Hart-  « 
box,  who  remarked  that  he  appeared  worse  than  onl:  i.  < 
His  hands  were  cold,  and  Baron  aooompanied  him  b< 
Soon  after  his  arrival  ho  began  to  spit  blood,  whicij  •: 
length  flowed  IVom  his  mouth  in  such  abundance  as  to  -i.. 
focate  him.    The  date  of  his  death  is  the   17th  of  h 
bruary,  1673.   The  rites  of  sepulture  were  at  first  refuM- 
Molicre,  but  the  king  prevailed  on  the  archbishop  of  IK-   - 
to  allow  them,  on  condition  that  the  ceremony  »h-  . 
be  celebrated  without  any  pomp.    He  was  accord.   . 
buried  by  two  priests,  who  accompanied   the  bodi  w.' 
out  chanting,  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  chapel   <  (   ^ 
Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre.    All  his  friends  attended,  t.t 
bearing  a  flambeau ;  and  his  widow  exclaimed,  *  What !  '- 
they  refuse  burial  to  a  man  who  deser\'e6  an  altar  t*     K' . 
on  the  morning  of  his  interment  she  had  been  oiblc  "l 
appease  the  rage  of  a  bigoted  mob  which  had  aasenlut  .  ... 
her  door  by  flinging  out  a  hundred   pistoles.      In   ; 
country  and  in  the  present  age  it  is  scarcely  potsil*** 
read  the  treatment  of  Molidre's  remains  without  indigiii* 
especially  when  we  find  the  writers  of  bis  life  sp^nk  t.. 
the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  intcgrr  > 

Our  opinion  of  Molicre  has  been  given  in  the  remarks 
particular  pieces,  and  we  need  only  briefly  npeat  that  t  s 
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ttrangtb  lies  in  the  delineation  of  efaavacter.    Hu  plots  are 
often  exceuJTely  inartificial  and  improbable,  but  in  charae- 
ter  he  is  almost  unrivalled.    He  also  enters  deeply  into  the 
humour  of  a  comio  situation,  though  here  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  measure  his  merits  by  a  right  standard,  as  many  of 
his  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  comedies*    On  character  therefore  alone  rest 
his  unequivocal  pretensions  to  fame,  for  even  if  the  idea  be 
borrowed  fh)m  other  writers,  still  the  minute  portraying 
of  an  individual  character,  with  all  its  propensities  and 
bearings,  requires  a  master  spirit,  and  if  the  design  be  bor- 
rowed, the  execution  must  still  be  original.  He  has  naturally 
often  run  into  the  ftdlin|^,  too  common  with  those  who  make 
distinctive  character  their  principal  object,  of  degenerating 
into  caricature ;  but  still,  where  a  personage  is  made  the  sym- 
bol of  a  single  passion  or  whim,  the  omission  of  the  qualifying 
tints  of  real  life  necessarily  throws  out  the  single  character- 
istic so  prominently,  that  caricature   almost  necessarily 
arises.    The  personages  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruy^re 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities 
taken  abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  such  as  is  observ- 
able in  real  life. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Molidie  translated  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lucretius,  but  all  his  translation  has  been  lost, 
except  a  few  lines,  which  are  introduced  in  the  'Misanthrope.* 
His  works  have  been  so  frequently  published,  and  can  be  so 
easily  procured  in  every  shape  and  size,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition.  A  very  eood 
one  was  however  publisned  at  Paris  in  1838,  in  which 
the  actors'  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  per- 
sunoB,  and  which  thus  shows  that  Molidre  always  played 
himself  the  principal  comic  parts,  and  also  forms  a  very 
agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic  history  of  the  times. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  more  splendid  edition  re- 
cently published  with  wood-outs  by  Johannot. 

MOLFN A,  LOUIS,  born  at  Cuen^a  in  Castile,  entererl 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1553.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  be- 
came a  learned  divine,  and  taught  theolo^  for  twenty 
years  in  the  college  of  Evora.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  a  treatise '  De  Justitia  et  Jure ;'  out  the  work  which 
has  rendered  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a  school  of 
theology  is  his  book  '  De  Concordia  Oratise  et  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,*  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1568,  with  an  appendix  to  it,  pub- 
lishea  after.  In  this  work  Molina  undertook  the  task  of 
reconcilin|r  the  freewill  of  man  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  tho  early  fathers 
who  bad  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  pro- 
destination  as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  God  from  all 
eternity  of  the  use  which  each  individual  would  make  of 
his  freewill;  but  St,  Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
Pelagians,  who  granted  too  much  to  freewill,  spoke  of  pre- 
destination in  a  more  absolute  and  restricted  sense.  Molina 
says,  that  man  requires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but  that 
God  never  fails  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
fervour.  He  also  asserts  that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
answer,  or  not,  to  the  calline  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Jesuits^  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  I>ominicans,  gave  rise  to  the  long  disputes  concerning 

Saee  and  freewill.  The  partisans  of  Molina  were  called 
olinista,  and  their  antagonists  Thomists,  firom  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  favourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order.  Al- 
ready in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatised  as 
savouring  of  Pelagianism.  After  numerous  disputations, 
Pope  Paul  Vn  in  1609,  forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
fyom  reviving  the  controversy.  But  soon  after  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ypres,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  discussed  the 
(|uestion  concerning  grace  after  the  manner  of  St  Augus- 
tine. His  book  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
the  dispute  began  aflresh  between  the  Molinists  and  the 
Jansenista.  [Jansbnibts.]  Pascal,  in  his  second  *  Lettro 
Provinciate,'  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
in  hia  time.  He  says  that '  the  Jesuits  pretend  that  there 
is  a  gufficient  grace  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate 
to  their  freewill,  which  can  render  it  active  or  inactive, 
while  the  Jansenists  maintain  that  the  only  sufficient  grace 
\s  that  which  is  efficacious,  that  is  to  say,  which  determines 
the  will  to  act  effectively.  The  Jesuits  support  the  '  sufii- 
cictit  grace,'  the  Jansenists  the '  efficacious  grace.' 

Molina  must  not  be  confoimded  with  MoUnos  {Michael), 
a  Spanish  clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  theory  of  piety  and  devotion  called  Quiet- 


ism, of  which  F^n^on  and  Madame  Guyon  were  distm^ 
guished  supporters.    [Fenslon.] 

MOUNISTS.    [Molina.] 

MOLLEBART.    [Barren  Land.] 

MOLLUSC  A     fMALAGOLOOY;   Concholooy;   Con 
CHiFERA,  and  the  various  articles  relating  to  this  class  of 
Invertebrate  animals.] 

MOIX)SSI,  a  people  of  antient  Epirus,  who  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  that  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Arachtus,  and  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Their  principal  town  was  Ambracia.  The  Molossi, 
under  their  king  Alexander,  about  32D  B.C.,  gained  the  pre- 
ponderance over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  they  maintained 
under  his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. [Epirus.]  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulua 
i^milius,  the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  he  caused 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

MO'IX)THRUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  IcterincPy  under  tho 
family  Stumida,  with  the  following 

Generio  Character, — Bill  very  short,  thick,  finch-like, 
conic,  entire ;  the  culmen  not  flattened,  but  slightly  arched 
from  the  base,  which  is  rather  elevated.  Wings  lengthened, 
nointed;  the  first  quill  longest  Tail  slightly  rounded. 
Middle  toe  as  long  as  the  tarsus;  lateral  toes  of  equal 
length ;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the  claws 
rather  small,  and  taWy  curved. 

Example,  Molothrus  Pecoris,  Sw.  {Icterus  Pecorie, 
Temm. ;  EmberizaPecori9,Vfii\s. ;  FHngilla Pecoris^Gm,), 

Description — Male, — Head  and  neck  brown,  inclining  to 
black ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  shining  black,  glossy  with 
violet  reflections  on  the  breast,  and  shot  with  greenish  above; 
irides  hazel ;  legs  and  claws  black. 

Female. — Sooty-brown  above,  pale  beneath. 

Young, — Like  the  female,  with  the  breast  spotted. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^. — ^This  species,  which  is 
the  Cow-Pen  Bird,  Cow  Blackbird,  Cow  Troopial,  and  Cow 
Bunting  of  the  American  colonists,  leads  a  wandering  life, 
appearing  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  of  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  winter 
is  past  in  the  Southern  States  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  are  to  be  seen  with  the  Red-wings  {Icte- 
rus Pfuffniceus)  and  the  common  blackbirds  {Quiscalus 
versicolor)  in  the  ploughed  fields,  according  to  Nuttall. 
They  attend  on  the  cattle  constantly,  like  many  of  the  Stur- 
nidie,  intent  on  picking  up  the  insects  which  are  disturbed 
by  the  ouadrupeds  or  haunt  their  droppings,  nor  do  they  in 
the  colaer  weather  refuse  to  hunt  for  aquatic  insects  and 
small  mollusks  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  where»  according 
to  the  author  last  quoted,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  winter 
season  industriously  turning  over  the  leaves  of  water-plants 
to  glean  such  as  may  there  adhere.  But  though  they,  with 
their  associates,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  rice  ana  corn- 
fields, it  seems  that  their  depradations  are  not  oo-equal 
with  those  of  their  companions,  for  the  food  of  the  cow- 
bunting  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects  and  such 
food  as  makes  them  for  the  most  part  independent  of  the 
farmer. 

The  most  curious  of  its  habits  remains  to  be  told;  for 
this  vagabond  bird,  like  our  cuckoo,  never  prepares  a  nest 
for  itself,  but  drops  its  e^  in  another's  nest.  As  a  con- 
comitant to  this  ordinance  they  do  not  pair,  but  polygamy 
prevails  among  the  flock  without  excitmg  any  great  jeia- 
lousy ;  though  now  and  then  there  may  be  a  battle,  as  is 
ususd  in  such  oases,  in  which  the  strongest  generally  pre- 
vails. Hie  ^gg,  which  is  nearly  oval,  varies  in  colour :  some- 
times the  ground-colour  is  white  tinged  with  green  and 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  and  sometimes  pure  white 
with  nearly  black  spots.  It  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that 
of  the  blue-bird.  This  supposititious  egg  is,  it  appears, 
always  hatched  before  the  legitimate  ones.  Were  this  not 
the  course  of  nature,  the  species  would  probably  perish ; 
for  the  legitimate  nestlings  would  suffocate  the  newly- 
hatched  foundling,  as  the  latter  actually  does  suffocate  the 
young  of  its  foster-mother,  when  they  afterwards  oome  into 
existence. 

The  favourite  nests  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Red-eyed 
and  White -eyed  Flycatchers,  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat;  those  of  the  Blue-bird,  the  Indigo  Bird,  the  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Biue-eyed  Yellow 
Warbler,   iha  Blue-grey  Flycatcher,  tho  Golden-crowned 
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Thrush,  BDd  WiUon'e  Tbnisb,  are  however  also  selected  as 
places  of  depoiiil.  From  the  varioua  and  iniercstiTig  accounts 
of  thU  curious  phenomeDon  we  select  that  of  Nultall,  whose 
personal  observations  we  proceed  to  lay  bcforo  the  reader. 
'  When  the  female  is  disposed  te  lay,  she  appears  restless 
and  dejectod,  and  separates  rrona  the  UDrei^ariliiig  llock. 
Slcaling  tbrough  vtuoHs  and  thickets,  she  pries  into 
the  bnshcs  and  brambles  for  the  ni^st  that  suits  her, 
into  which  she  darts  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  cheerful  and 
relieved  from  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  pro- 
ceeds back  to  the  flock  sbe  bod  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  eg!^  be  dcpusited  iu  tbo  nest  alone,  it  is  uniformly 
forsaken ;  but  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  hor  own, 
slio  itumediately  begins  to  sit.  The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher, 
in  whose  beautiful  basket-like  nests  I  have  obscncd  lliese 
*^E!;^>  proves  a  very  affectionate  and  assiduous  nurse  lo  the 
uncouth  foundlini;.  In  one  of  these,  I  found  an  cj;g  of 
each  bird,  and  the  hen  already  sitting.  1  look  her  own  egg 
and  left  the  strange  one;  she  soon  returned,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  what  had  happened,  luokcd  with  steadfast  alien- 
lion  and  shifted  the  ej;2  about,  then  sat  upon  it,  but  soun 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable lime  before  she  seeiuud  willing  lo  take  hiT  Heat ; 
but  at  length  I  left  her  on  the  nest.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  I  found  that  she  had  relinquished  her  attention  to 
the  sirangc  egg,  and  forsaken  the  premises.  Another  of 
these  biids  howuver  forsook  the  ncsl  on  taking  out  the  Cow- 
bird's  egg,  althoiii;!)  she  had  sliU  two  of  her  own  left.  The 
only  example  pcrliajis  to  ihe  contrary  of  dcaerling  the  nc=t 
when  siitely  occupied  by  Ibe  stray  egg,  is  in  the  Ulue-bird 
[Bll'K'ISiuu],  who,  uttai'bed  strongly  to  the  breeding- pi  aces, 
in  which  it  uHen  continues  for  several  years,  has  been 
known  to  Ijy,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Cuw-bird's  e^g.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Picker- 
ing found  two  ne.-^ts  of  the  Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler,  in 
w  hicli  had  been  deposited  an  e^g  of  a  Cow-bird  previously 
to  any  of  their  own ;  and  unable  lo  i-jcct  il,  they  had  buried 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  buill  over  it  an  additional 
Nlniy  I  1  also  saw,  in  the  summer  of  1 830,  a  similar  circum- 
siutH'c  with  the  same  bird,  in  which  the  Cuff-bird's  c»g, 
though  incarcerated,  was  still  visible  on  Ihe  upj'er  edge,  but 
e.iuld  never  have  been  hatched.  At  times,  1  think  it  pro- 
li.ible  lliut  they  lay  in  the  nests  of  larger  birds,  who  throw 
•  ml.  Ihe  egg.  or  that  they  drop  iheir  oij^s  on  the  ground 
without  obtaining  a  deiiosil,  as  I  have  liiund  an  egg  of  this 
kind  thus  exjiosed  and  broken.  I  have  also  remarked 
siimutimeg  two  of  these  e^'gs  in  the  same  neat,  but  iu  this 
cose  one  of  them  coiuuiunly  proves  a1x>rtivc.'  Tlie  same 
author  in  1831  saw  a  hen  Itcd-oycd  Fh  catcher  silting  on 
two  eggs  and  one  of  the  Cow-bird,  and'  he  adds  that  this 
species.  Fi'rrt)  olivacetu,  and  (mure  lately)  Vireosylva  oliva- 
t-ea  of  Bonaparte,  Uiucicajm  olit-aeeii,  Linn ,  appears  to  be 
its  most  usual  nurse.  He  has  known  this  yirea  begin  her 
incubation  with  only  an  egg  of  each  kind,  whilst  in  other 
nests  he  has  observed  as  many  an  three  belonging  to  the 
/  'lien,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intruder ;  and  he  suggests  ibat, 
from  ihe  largeness  of  the  egg,  the  nest  probably  imme- 
di^itely  feels  full  to  the  incubating  bird,  so  as  to  induce  her 
lo  sit  iliretlly,  when  Ihe  larger  egg,  being  braui;ht  nearer  lo 
the  bodv  of  the  nurse  Ihan  her  own,  is  first  hatched,  gene- 
rally, as  he  believes  on  the  I'Jth  or  13th  day.  The  lugiti- 
iir.iie  i'gi;«  are  hatched  about  a  day  later,  arc  often  stifled  by 
lliu  sii|ierior  siw  of  the  stranger,  which  is  alTcclionaleiy 
nurMii  liy  Ihe  poor  dupe  of  o  dam,  and  when  the  vouiil; 
ai'e  d>'ud,  aru  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  the  parent  and 
dropped;  but  they  are  never  found  immnliaicly  below 
Ihe  neM,  as  would  be  ihe  case,  if  they  were  ejected  by  the 
young  Cow-biril,  a*  is  done  by  the  young  cuckuo,  [Cucu- 
Lit.B,  vul.  viii,,  pp.  '2(18-9.]  'Indeed,'  continues  Mr,  Nut- 
tiiH,  'as  far  as  1  have  bad  opportnnily  of  observing,  the 
I'nuudtiuir  slii>ws  no  lioslilily  to  ihe  natural  brood  of  his 
nur-'vs,  bul  he  nearly  absorbs  their  whole  otienlion,  and 
i"ily  di*]'lays  his  charnetcrislic  cunning  and  self  possession. 
\\  lien  fully  thvlsjcii,  they  quickly  desert  their  foster-parent, 
niid  ikulli  abjut  in  the  woods,  until  at  leoglb  they  insline- 
liiel)  jiiin  company  with  those  of  the  same  feather,  and  now 
hi-i-ninini;  more  bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  six  in  the 
til-Ids  and  lanes  gleaning  their  accustomed  aubiistence. 
Tlipy  tiill  however  appeiir  shy  and  walcbl'ul,  and  seem  too 
>vliish  to  study  niiythiiig  more  than  their  own  security  and 
advantajic'    The  Low-biid  is  bul  a  poor  sungsier.    It's  Hit- 


ting m'grationt  aro  gaoeivU;  mads  in  the  ni^l  oi  in  lU 
grey  of  the  moroii^. 


Geograji/iicai  Distribution. — Besides  tlio  loealtlie-i  :: 
abuve.  Ibis  species  is  also  found  in  Mexico;  bul,  ar.^: 
lo  Andiibon,  it  is  rare  and  a  visitor  only  in  Louisiana. 
Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Geograjihical  and  C<.-ii-^ 
live  Lilt,  gives  '  America  generally'  a«  ils  loealiit. 

Mr.  Darwin  (Jntimal  and  Remark*)  aiales  that  nri- 
species  (£rr  Troufiiale  cfimmim  of  Atara),  of  apurfili^.- ! 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  feeds  on  the  phin  nc  ir  : 
donado  in  large  flocks,  mingled  with  other  birds.  hi.\ 
he  says,  may  often  be  seen  standing  on  the  back  of  a  i' 
horse.  While  perched  on  a  hedtre.  end  pluming  iIm'uiu 
in  the  sun,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  ting,  or  (a;i.>' 
hiss:  '  Ihe  noise  is  very  peculiar;  it  lesemblva  that  uf  ' 
bles  of  air  passing  rapidly  from  a  small  orifice  under  » 
so  as  to  produce  an  acute  sound.'  Azar*  st*tcs  lii  >i 
bird,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposits  ilscg^s  inothar  Ini'U'i, 
'  I  was  several  times  lola  by  Ihe  country  paopla  Ihu  > 
was  seme  bird  with  this  habit;  and  my  ossialaat  in  e  -. 
ing,  wlio  is  a  very  nccurale  person,  found  a  DC«t  of  il<>-  - 
row  of  the  country  (a  ZonnlrirAiii)  with  one  eftg  ni  ii  .  ■ 
than  the  others,  and  of  a  different  colour  and  sliapr.' 
ens  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zooli^oJ  btn.'  ^ 
LoiKlun. 
MOI.SHKIH,  [RhinBas] 
MOLTON.  SOUTH.  [I>tvONSiiiBB.] 
MOLUCCA  I.SLES,  constitnlw  a  part  oT  Ibe  In 
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Arcbipel&go,  and  an  situated  between  5^  N.  lat  and 
O""  S.  lat,  and  between  122**  amd  131''  E,  long.»  beings  dis- 
persed OTer  tbe  sea,  wbich  extends  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  tbe  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Molucca  Islands  is  only 
applied  to  the  isbnds  from  which  spices  are  obtained,  as 
Amboyna,  Bands,  Ceram,  &c.  Others  apply  the  term  only 
to  the  northern  group,  or  the  islands  lying  in  the  Molucca 
Strait,  between  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  including  the  last-men- 
tioned island. 

Soil  and  Surface. — We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  these  islands,  as  the  Dutch, 
who  have  settlements  on  several  of  them,  and  who  keep 
their  soverei|2rns  in  a'  considerable  degree  of  dependence, 
have  always  been  very  anxious  to  exclude  all  other  Euro- 
peans, and  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  except  for  a  few 
years  during  the  wars  between  1798  and  1814.    It  is  how- 
ever known  that  nearly  all  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  that  some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.    The  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  there 
are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  hi  action.    These  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  continues  southwards  through  the  Kurules, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  enclosing  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  barrier.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these  voU 
canoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic 
barrier,  which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Moluccas  westward  through  the  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands  and  Java,  where  it  terminates.    Like  other 
volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  these  islands  is  very 
rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a  great 
degree  of  fertility ;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very 
btoep  acclivity,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbours  for 
overy  kind  of  vessels.    Except  where  the  declivitv  is  too 
steep,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of 
a  ^reat  variety  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  useful  as  timber 
or  for  cabinet-work.  • 

Ciimate.—'Aa  none  of  these  islands  are  more  than  9  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tively small  size  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  tbe  year.  The  seasons 
are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The  rainy  season 
begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon  and  fair  wea- 
ther prevail  in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between 
Sumatra  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows 
from  north' west  and  west  in  the  seas  surrounding  the  Mo- 
luccas. Vessels  bound  to  Canton,  and  arriving  at  the 
Sunda  Islands  during  the  northeast  monsoon,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  passinz  through  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  struggling  against  the  wind  and  current 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  they  sail  along  tlie  southern  coast  of 
Java,  and  pass  through  one  of  the  straits  which  divide  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  from  one  other  into  the  sea  of 
Banda,  or  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
fVom  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Flores  eastward  to  New 
Guinea.  Hence  they  pass  between  Ceram  and  Gilolo  to 
the  Pacific,,  and  sail  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  through  the  strait  of  Balingtang  to  Canton. 
During  this  wind  the  rains  fall,  as  in  all  tropical  climates, 
in  torrents,  but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time;  they  generally  come  down  from  two  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night  The  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  very  great,  but  its  amount  is  not  known. 
The  rainy  season  is  also  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day 
heat  during  tliat  time  varies  between  89®  and  95** ;  tlie  ex- 
tremes are  77**  and  lOO^  or  somewhat  more.  The  rains 
cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May,  when  the  wind  settles 
in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  temperate. 
Rains  however  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
contains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater, 
but  hardly  exceeds  12®. 

Prodtieh'on9,—Thie  agricultural  productions  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not 
cultivated,  but  imported,  though  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  common  Ibod  of  tbe  people  is  (ferived  from  Uie  sago- 


nalms,  wbich  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  are  also  piaofed* 
Fish,  wild  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of  food!  The 
productions  raised  for  exportation  are  limited  to  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  are  the  only  two  articles  that 
the  Moluccas  send  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  article* 
they  send  to  the  markets  of  China  edible  birds'-nests,  sea- 
slugs,  and  shark-fins.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  aUo  ex- 
ported, as  well  as  birds  of  paradise.  These  beautiful  birds 
visit  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  coming 
over  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Aroo  Islands,  where  they 
breed.  The  number  of  articles  of  export  would  be  much 
increased  if  these  islands  were  open  to  all  European  vessels* 
as  the  fertility  of.  the  soil  and  the  climate  favour  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  products.  Even  at  present  they 
afford  several  articles,  wnich  ara  neglected,  as  turtle-shells* 
mother-of-pearl,  honey,  bees*-wax,  ambergris,  sandal-wood, 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture. 
While  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  they 
obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables,  and  timber. 

Inhabitants, — ^These  islands,  like  nearly  all  those  which 
constitute  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  inhabited  by  two 
races,  the  Malays  and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  pofr- 
session  of  the  coasts,  where  they  cultivate  the  ground  or 
gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They  are  Mohammedan, 
and  among  them  are  many  sherifs,  or  pretended  descend- 
ants of  Mohammed.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  that  re- 
ligion shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510. 
Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of  foreign  words, 
and  Dr.  Leyden  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or  Molucca 
language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have 
been  extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  still  main- 
tain their^round  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger 
islands.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  which  in- 
habits the  continent  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  ferocity  of 
character  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned countries  are  distinguished.  They  are  described  aa 
an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

jDit;mo;i.— The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to 
sotne  hundreds,  of  which  however  many  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited. They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
Gilolo  group,  or  Proper  Moluccas;  the  Ceram  group;  and 
the  Timor  I^ut  group.  The  Gilolo  group  is  the  most 
northern,  and  extends  from  2°  S.  lat.  to  3**  N.  lat,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian, 
Ooby,  and  Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying 
between  and  about  them,  among  which  the  islandis  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important.  In  figure 
GQolo  resembles  Celebes,  being  composed  of  four  long 
peninsulas,  which  are  connected  near  10**  N.  lat.  Itg 
greatest  length  finom  south  to  north  may  be  220  or  230  miles, 
and  its  surface,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Wales.  Little  is  known  of  it,  except  that  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  southern  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation. 
It  seems  to  have  a  considerable  population.  The  northern 
peninsula  is  or  was  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Ternate,  and 
the  southern  to  the  sultan  of  Tidor ;  but  the  two  peninsUlks 
projecting  towards  the  east  have  their  own  sovereigns. 
Morty  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  considerable  height* 
and  is  said  to  have  ^od  harbou^.  Mandioly  and  Batchian 
are  separated  firom  one  another  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
affords  good  anchorage.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereign,  to  whom  also  the 
island  of  Ooby  belongs.  The  last-mentioned  island  is  venr 
little  known.  The  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  small, 
being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess 
the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  To  this  j^oup  belong  two  smaller 
groups  lyin|f  farther  north-west.  The  eastern  group,  called 
the  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of  three  islands  of  some  ex- 
tent, Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at  Leron, 
in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
Tbe  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a 
larger  island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island 
is  about  70  miles  long:  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridge 
of  high  mountains,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  a  vol- 
cano, which  in  1711  made  an  eruption  accompanied  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake. 

The  Ceram*  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3^  and 
5^  S.  lat,  and  comprehencU  the  two  large  islands  of  Ceram 
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and  Booroo»  and  among  the  smaller  ones,  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  them,  the  Spioe  Islands,  or  Amboyna  and  Banda 
Islands.  The  Chinese  export  much  wood  for  cahinetpwork 
from  Ceramf  as  well  as  from  Booroo,  which  is  ahout  76 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  38  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face is  also  rugged,  and  rises  into  high  mountains.  Respect- 
ing the  Spice  Islands,  see  Ahbotna  and  Banda. 

The  Timor  lAut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least 
known.  It  consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and 
four  others  of  considerable  extent,  Larat,  Little  Key,  Great 
Key,  and  Key  Watcla,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Timor 
Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide ;  but  that  is 
nearly  all  we  know  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
island  of  Aroo  [Aroo],  lying  farther  east,  is  also  some- 
times considered  as  belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

History. — When  the  Portuguese  were  exploring  the 
eastern  seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
arrived  at  the  Molucca^  in  1510,  and  had  hardlv  b^^n  to 
form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalhaens,  ar- 
rived from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  arose  oetween  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The  Dutch 
took  these  islands  from  the  Portuguese  about  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  cloves, 
they  formed  numerous  small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of 
them,  by  which  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  subjec- 
tion, and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled  to  extirpate 
all  the  spice- trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In 
1796  the  British  took  possession  of  them,  and  kept  them  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801),  when  they  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  British  again  took  possession  of  them  in 
1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have  abandoned 
several  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  main- 
tain several  at  Ternate,  Tidor,  and  other  places. 

(Forest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccae  ;  Sta- 
vorinus's  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies;  Delano's  Voyages 
and  Travels ;  Crawfurd's  History  qf  the  Indian  ArcMpe- 
lago ;  (jount  Hogendorp*s  Coup  dCEil  sur  Jotoa^  6^,; 
and  Description  Geogr,,  Histnr,,  et  Commerciale  des 
Java  et  des  autres  Isles  de  VArchipel  Indien,} 

MOLYBD£'NUM,  a  metal  discovered  bv  Scheele,  in 
1778,  in  a  mineral  which  resembles  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  plumbago :  be  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
molybdcena.  This  mineral  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mo- 
lybdenum ;  and  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  other  states  of 
combination  presently  to  be  mentioned.  This  substance 
was  however  first  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  by  Hjelm, 
another  Swedish  chemist,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
particularly  examined  by  Bucholz  and  Berzelius. 

The  metal  is  obtained  fh)m  the  native  sulphuret  by  re- 
ducing it  to  fine  powder  and  heating  it  in  aqua  regia ;  by  this 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metal 
into  molybdic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder  after  being  heated  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid; 
wlien  this  is  very  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state ;  or  the  metal  may  be  procured 
by  passing  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature  over  the 
acid  in  a  porcelain  tube.  This  metal  is  obtained  as  a 
porous  moss  or  in  globules,  and  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  a  button  or  bar.  The  grains  are 
somewhat  crystalline ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  silver-white 
colour.  When  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  this 
metal  has  not  much  lustre,  but  acquires  it  by  burnishing. 
Its  density  is  8*6.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  appears  to  tarnish,  but  the  oxidation 
is  superficial.  By  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  it  is  first  con- 
verted into  brown  oxide,  afterwards  it  becomes  blue,  and 
eventually  molybdic  acid,  which  is  white.  This  oxidation 
does  not  however  take  place  completely,  but  only  at  the 
surface.  Sometimes  the  metal  takes  fire  at  the  moment  of 
oxidation.     It  does  not  decompose  water. 

Or^s  of  Molybdenum. — Oxide  of  molybdenum  occurs  en- 
crusting the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  and  also  between  its 
InniinsD  in  thin  layers.  Its  structure  is  thin  fibrous,  earthy, 
friable,  and  pulverulent.     Colour  pale  yellow  or  greenish. 

It  has  been  found  only  in  small  quantity  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  and  North  America.  Its  composition  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

Molybdic  acid  also  occurs  in  nature  in  oombination  with 
""^ad  and  silver 


mon  mineral  of  this  metaL  Occurs  crystalliied  and 
sive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  CrystallixM^in  hexagonal 
crystals.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Fracture  indistinct.  Hardneae,  acraiehes  talc,  ta  scratched 
by  calcareous  spar.  Colour  lead-grey,  and  streak  the  same. 
Flexible  in  thin  laminn,  but  not  elastic.  Lustre  mctallw*. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*591.  Rubbed  on  paper,  it  leavea 
a  grey  metallic  mark,  and  on  porcelain  a  greenish  one 
Massive  variety  amorphous ;  structure  foliated,  granular. 
When  heated  by  the  blow^pipe  on  chaieoal,  emite  a  aul- 
phurous  vapour,  and  leaves  a  powdery  residue.  It  oecun 
in  various  parts  of  the  world — in  England,  France.  Ger^ 
many,  and  America;  more  especially  however  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia.  It  contains,  aooordiug  to  Bucholz,  60  paru  of 
molybdenum  and  40  of  sulphur. 

Molybdenum  combines,  as  already  noticed,  with  oxygrn. 
and  forms  two  oxides  and  one  acid ;  but  these  «e  have  niH 
thought  it  requisite  to  describe^  any  more  than  its  other 
compounds,  for  it  is  not  used  in  any  form  whatever. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  DubHn,  I7ih 
April,  1 656.  He  entered  the  university  of  that  city  in  1 67 1 , 
whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B  Al,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  be  studied  law 
during  three  years.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  marrutl 
(1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  DomvUle,  the  king*« 
attorney-general.  The  same  year  his  wife  was  attacked  by 
an  aflfection  of  the  eyes,  which  increased  so  rapidly,  that  ui 
a  few  months  her  sight  was  wholly,  destroyed.  To  divert 
the  melancholy  thoughts  to  which  his  wife's  affliction  inc«>«- 
sanlly  gave  rise,  he  took  to  the  study  of  the  malhematici». 
'This,'  he  says,  'was  the  grand  paeificum  I  used;  tbec< 
were  the  opiates  which  lulled  my  troubled  thoughts  to 
sleep.'  In  the  mathematics  he  had  probably  rec«>ived 
some  instructkm  from  his  father.  Captain  Samuel  Muh- 
neux,  who  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  gunnery  on  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  Galilei  concerning  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles. In  1683  he  took  an  aetire  part  in  the^  formation 
of  the  DubUn  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  lie  was  first 
secretary  and  afterwards  president.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  fortress*! 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Fellnr 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  the  dispersion 
of  this  Society  in  1688,  consequent  upon  the  political  di»- 
turbances  of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  the  severities  of 
Tyrconnel's  government,  he,  with  many  other  Proteatants. 
was  obhged  to  take  refuge  in  England ;  but  he  returned  to 
Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in  1690.  In  1692  he  tat 
in  the  Irish  parliament  as  one  of  the  representativea  of  the 
university  of  Ddblin,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sesaioii  viu 
nominated  by  the  government  oommiaaioner  of  forfeitures, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  400/.,  which  appointment  however 
he  thought  fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bad 
reputation  of  the  other  commissioners  named. 

His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  entitled  *  D}op- 
trica  Nova,'  4to.,  London,  1692  and  1709.  It  was  the  fit >t 
work  on  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  English,  and 
contained  a  great  many  propositions  practically  useful  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  for  which  reasons  it  continued  in  re- 
quest for  many  years.  The  revisal  of  the  proof  sheets  has 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  added,  in  an  Appendix,  h» 
celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foei  of  optic  glas»«< 
Flamsteed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
and  in  particular  had  furnished  solutions  of  three  popo^t- 
sitions,  which  Molyneux  placed  after  the  solutions  givvn  by 
himself.  At  this  circumstance  the  aatronomcr-rojal,  wuu 
whom  Molyneux  had  previously  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
took  such  offence,  'that,'  says  Molyneux,  'be  broke  bi^ 
friendship  with  me,  and  that  with  such  inveteracy,  that  1 
could  never  after  bring  him  to  a  reconciliation ;  so  that  at 
last  I  slighted  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  so  much  ilKnaturc 
and  irreligion,  however  ingenious  and  learned  soever.* 

Among  the  many  persons  of  literary  eminenoe  with  «h«>m 
he  maintained  a  correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in 
particular  esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  be  came  io 
England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  October  II,  1698. 


publish^ 
'  Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical  DisserUtions  of  Dos 
cartes,  together  with  the  objections  against  them  by  Thomas 
Hobbesi'  London,  167)  \  '  Sciothericura  TateoopieaBS  or  a 
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New  ContrivAnoe  for  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  Horiionlal 
Dial/4to.,  Dublin,  1686;  *  Journal  of  the  Three  Months' 
Campaign  of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland,  with  a  Diary  of  the 
Siege  of  Limerick,*  4to.,  1690 ;  '  The  Gase  of  Ireland  being 
bound  by  Acta  of  Parltament  atated,'  8vo.»  Dublin,  1698* 
1706-70-76. 

(Account  qf  the  Family  and  Deaeendant^  qf  Sir  Thamai 
Molyneux^  Knt.*  Evesham,  1820,  4to.;  Hutton't  MathenKh 
tico^  Dictionary  ;  Biojtranhia  Britanmea,) 

MOMBAQA,  or  MOMBAS,  is  a  town  aituated  on  that 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  and  in  4''  4'  8.  lat.  and  39""  38'  E.  long.    It 
is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island,  which  oceapies  the 
greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 
The  island  is  three  mQes  long  by  two  broad ;  the  two  straits 
which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile 
across.    The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  which  ia  one  of  the  moat  perfect  in  the  world.  It  has 
g:od  anchorage  ground  at  the  entrance,  ah^tered  by  an  ex- 
tensive raef  on  each  side ;  the  abore  is  so  steep  and  rocky, 
that  in  many  placea  wharfs  are  unnecessary.    The  clifis 
surrounding  the  island  are  of  madr^xxe,  and  rise  with  a 
steep  ascent,  ao  that  the  whole  island  is  like  a  huge  castle 
encii'oled  by  a  moat,  over  which  there  ia  only  a  single  ford 
at  its  north-weatem  extremity,  and  even  that  is  dangerous. 
The  castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1635,  on  a  rock  of 
moderate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  town 
is  not  large,  and  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
which  ooeupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  The  f<Nrmer, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Arabs.     Some  free  coloured  people  and 
slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the  Black  Town.    The 
population  is  not  known,  but  probably  does  not  exceed 
3000  or  4000.    Though  the  Arab  inhabitanta  of  this  town 
are  poor,  they  cause  their  children  to  be  instructed  with 
great  care  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  acauire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
religioll,  sentences  Aom  the  Koran  are  used  as  the  tasks. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  aooie  Banyans  from  Hindustan,  who^  during  the 
favourable  monsoon,  send  a  small  quantity  of  ivory  and 
other  produce  to  Bombay,  for  which  they  obtain  in  return 
£a.^t  India  and  English  manufaotursa. 

Vasco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well 
received,  but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida  in  1506,  but  he  did  not  keep  possession  of 
it.  Twenty-three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nunho 
da  Cunha,  after  a  stout  resistance  firom  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  It  seems,  that  from  that  time 
the  Portuguese  remained  in  poasession  of  it  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  not  known  when  they  lost  it,  but  in  1720 
it  waa  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat  It  appears 
however  that  he  lost  it  soon  afterwards  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants  In  1824  the  Imam  aent  a  force  against  it  The 
Arabe,  who  inhabit  the  town  and  ai^aoent  coast,  being  aware 
that  they  oould  not  reaist  the  Imam,  putihemselves  under 
the  protbction  of  the  British,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
by  which  means  they  have  preserved  their  independence. 
The  Arabs  are  governed  by  a  sheik,  whose  office  is  properly 
hereditary,  but  the  course  of  descent  has  often  been  inter- 
rupted by  intrigues  and  civil  dinension. 

(Owen^s  NarraUve  qf  Foyagea  to  explore  the  Shoree  qf 
A/riccL,  Arabia^  and  Madagascar*) 

MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  [Moksmtuk,  or  Momknt 
OF  Inrrtia.] 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT.  This  word  has  been  used 
in  various  senses.  It  simply  means  a  motion,  the  word 
niomem  from  movimem^  being  found  in  several  antient  au- 
thors. Momentum  waa  originally  one  rapid  motion,  whence 
it  came  to  be  used  ibr  a  very  abort  time ;  whence  our  word 
momenit  which,  in  common  life,  means  an  indivisible  instant 
of  tinae.  Thus  an  effect  which  requires  a  single  second  to 
produce  it  would  not  be  properly  momenta^.  But  the 
word  has  passed  into  mechanica  in  its  original  sense  of  mo- 
tion* and  is  used  to  signify  the  amount  of  an  effect  of  motion, 
actual  or  conceivable.  Thus  we  have  one  use  in  the  article 
ViBTUAi,  VmLOcm^M,  another  in  IdiTiB»  a  third  in  Mo- 
icRNTUM  OF  Inx&tia,  and  a  fourth,  the  most  common  of  all, 
which  we  proceed  to  explain  in  thia  article. 

The  SngUsU synonym  of  this  fbarth  sense  is  'quantity  of 
iaotioi»»*an4  we  may  observe  that  in  thia  sense  it  is  most 
iisua]»  ia  ow  hmguags^  to  adppt  the  Latiik  ibna  movMiihiot. 


instead  of  the  abbreviation  moment.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  actual  definition  of  momentum,  in  simple  terms : 
but  the  conception  is  obtained  by  those  who  observe  that 
the  effects  produced  by  matter  in  motion  (both  notions  are 
necessary)  may  be  augmented  either  by  giving  the  same 
motion  to  more  matter,  or  greater  motion  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. Imagine  a  Ballistic  Pendulum,  and  suppose  a  bullet 
of  two  pounds  weight  to  strike  it  with  a  velocity  of  100 
feet  per  second.  The  same  oscillation  which  is  thus  produced, 
may,  it  is  found,  be  produced  by  a  bullet  of  one  pound 
weight  striking  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet.  The  same  effect 
being  produce!  in  both  cases,  though  by  differeot  quantities 
of  matter  and  different  velocities,  there  is  something  which 
we  may  assert  to  be  unaltered  by  the  substitution  of  the 
smaller  bullet  with  the  larger  velocity.  This  something  is 
the  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  a  notion  of  a  cause 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  same  when  effects  are  the  same. 
This  mere  definition  would  be  useless  except  in  connection 
with  principles  observed  or  deduced,  by  which  it  may  be 
applied.  That  there  is  a  reality  in  connection  with  it,  all 
who  know  the  difference  between  light  and  heavy,  as  these 
words  are  frequently  used,  are  well  aware.  A  heavy  blow, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  a  blow  with  a  heavy  body :  thus 
the  fall  of  a  poker  may  give  a  light  blow,  while  that  of  a 
book  of  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  may  give  a  heavy  one. 
The  difference  in  these  cases  is  that  of  momentum. 

The  velocity  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion  increases  with  the  mass  moved;  and  the 
mass  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  increases  pro- 
portionally to  the  velocity  communicated.  But  the  peculiar 
S reposition  on  which  the  utility  of  the  term  and  the  notion 
epends  is  this,  that  in  all  mechanical  effects  produced  by 
matter  in  motion,  a  diminution  of  the  mass  may  be  com- 
nensated  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  velocity :  that  is, 
M  being  the  number  of  units  of  mass,  and  V  of  velocity,  as 
long  as  the  product  of  M  and  V  remains  the  same,  the  effect 
produced  is  the  same.  Thus  in  the  preceding  instance 
M  X  V  is  2  X  100  in  the  first  case,  and  1  x  200  in  the 
second.  And  as  long  as  M  X  V  =  200,  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  so  heavy  that  the 
addition  of  M  to  its  mass  is  not  worth  considering. 

This  product,  M  V,  is  the  measure  of  the  momentum,  and 
is  ^nerally  called  the  momentum  itself.  -Here  (as  in  Mask) 
tacit  reference  is  made  to  ^nit  of  momentum  :  the  equa- 
tion 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  M  x  V 

implies  that  a  unit  of  momentum  is  that  produced  by  a 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  if  the 
unit  of  maas  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  momentum  a,  the  equation  should 
be 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  a  x  M  X  V. 

In  vol.  X.,  p.  350,  where  reference  is  made  to  this  article, 
for  momentum  or  moving  force  read  momentum  or  quantity 
qf  motion, 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT  of  INERTIA.  Let  us 
conceive  a  system  of  bodies  possessing  weight,  and  immove- 
ably  attached  to  a  fixed  axis>  round  which  the  whole  system 
can  turn.  It  is  known  firom  experience,  as  well  as  deduci- 
ble  firom  the  laws  of  motion,  that  the  nearer  the  bodies  are 
placed  to  the  axis,  the  more  rotatory  motion  may  be  com- 
municated by  a  given  force.  The  moment  qf  inertia  is  a 
name  given  to  a  mathematical  function  of  the  masses  in 
the  system  and  of  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  axis,  on 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  rotatory  motion  produced  by  a 
given  pressure,  acting  for  a  given  time,  depends.  This  func- 
tion is  the  sum  of  Uie  prMucts  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  each  mass  by  the  number  of  units  in 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis.  Thus,  if  m,  m\ 
m'^  &c.  be  the  masses  of  material  points  situated  at  the 
distances  r,  r',  r'^  &c  Arom  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  mr*  •{-  m'r^  •{-  ni'r"^  •{-  &c.  If  the  body  be  a  continuous 
sohd,  and  if  dm  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  mass,  at  a 

distance  r  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  then  Jr^m, 

the  integration  being  made  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  solid. 

Let  AB  be  the  axis,  and  let  a  pressure  be  communicated 
to  the  system  at  the  point  P,  and  such  as  would,  were  a 
mass  P  placed  there,  cause  the  system  which  consists  of 
that  single  mass  only  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  v,  being  at 
the  distance  a  firom  the  axis.  The  momentum  of  this 
velocity  is  Pv»    Let  the  system  of  m,  m\  and  m'\  in  conse 
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«}tit»T)ee  X}i  (his  pressure,  begin  to  revolve  with  an  angular 
Telocity  0  (measured  in  theoretical  units  [Angle]).  The 
consequence  is,  that  m,  m',  and  m"  begin  to  revolve  initU 
velocities  rO,  r'd,  and  r"^,  and  momenta  mr9,  mV0,  m"r"9, 
Now  if  pressures  which  would  just  prevent  this  motion  in 
the  same  time  as  the  applied  pressure  generated  it  were 
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ft 


B 

npplied  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  three  presspres  so  ap- 
plied would  counterbalance  tlie  pressure  at  P.  But  [Pres- 
sure] the  pressures  which  in  the  same  time  produce 
motions  are  to  one  another  as  the  momenta  produced,  so 
that  if  ctJPv  represent  the  pressure  at  P,  those  applied  in 
the  contrary  direction  at  m,  m\  and  mf\  are  a.mrO^  ajn'r^O^ 
and  a.m"r"9.  But  the  first  acts  perpend icularlv  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  a,  the  others  at  the  arms  r,  r,  and  r". 
Hence  a.mr9  x  r  +  a.m'r'B  x  r*  +  a.m!'r"9  X  r"  roust  be 
the  same  as  aVv  X  a»  whence  it  is  evident  that 

0_  Pro 

the  denominator  of  which  is  what  has  been  called  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  system.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
communication  of  a  given  pressure  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  will  cause  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
inversely  as  the  moment  of  inertia:  if  the  masses  or  their 
<listanccs  were  increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  the 
moment  of  inertia,  the  angular  velocity  produced  by  a  given 
pressure  would  bo  only  the  half  of  what  it  would  have  l>een 
l>efore  the  change. 

The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by  ^mt^  (sum 
Af  all  the  terms  of  the  form  tfl;**;  and  the  whole  mass  by 
2m.  Let  k  be  such  a  distance  that  if  the  whole  ma^s-wero 
concentrated  at  that  distance,  the  moment  of  inertia  would 
not  be  altered :  that  is,  let  2/n  x  ^  be  =  ^mi*.  Then  k  is 
"what  was  called  the  radius  of  gyration.    [Gyration.] 

The  property  which  is  most  important  in  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  moments  of  inertia  by  the  integral  calculus  is 
•one  in  virtue  of  which  the  moment  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  any  axis  when  it  is  known  with  res])ect  to 
a  parallel  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
J^et  PQ  be  an  axis  passing  through  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  let  A  B  be  another  axis  parallel  to  P  Q  and 
distant  from  it  by  G  R  or  k.  Then,  whatever  the  moment 
•of  inertia  may  be  when  P  Q  is  the  axis,  that  with  respect  to 
A  B  is  found  by  adding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
■system  concentrated  in  G,  or  2m  X  A*.    That  is 
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M.  of  I.  (axis  AB)  =  M.  of  I.  (axis  PQ)  +  Mass  of  svs- 
temXGR". 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  all  axes  parallel  to  a  given  axis 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  least  for  that  axis  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity ;  so  that,  ceteris  panbus,  the 
greatest  motion  is  produced  by  a  given  force  when  the  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Of  all  the  axes  which 
])ass  throui^h  the  centre  of  gravity  there  are  three,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  which  possess  remarkable 
properties,  and  are  called  principal  axes.    [Rotation.] 

Flora  what  has  been  said  it  may  easilv  be  supposed  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  as  important  in  the  consideretioii  of 


rotatory  motions  as  the  rectanerle  in  mensuration.  Wc  ^1:  <" 
see  a  further  use  of  this  function  in  O^icillation,  and  ut  • 
a  practical  mode  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM,  or  Wild  Cucun.l 
an  annual  plant,  of  which  the  fruit,  and  more  pertiiMii  irl. 
the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds,  are  used  in  medicine.  T(.< 
ripe  fruit  is  about  two  inches  long,  roundish,  murieaie,  pn  cr . 
and  fleshy;  possessing  the  power  of  ejecting,  along  wuh  a 
mucilaginous  greenish  juice,  the  compressea  ovate  sm*  )>', 
seeds;   on  which  account  it  is  called  the  squirting  cuo<:n.- 
ber.    The  juice  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  ami  exttt  i  . 
very  small  quantity  acts  violently  as  a  hydrogogue  cathnr*-. 
prc^ucing  numerous  watery  stools.   It  owes  its  power  tot. 
acrid  and  drastic  bitter  extractive,  to  which  the  namr  •  ( 
Eiaterin  has  been  given.    This  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  w\*- 
and  fat  oils,  but  scaroel}'  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alk  ..■  ^ 
or  acids,  while  strong  acids  destroy  it. 

The  very  minute  dose  which  is  required  of  elatori<  ■  j 
recommends  it  in  many  cases  as  a  remeov  in  dropsy,  e>j  •• 
cially  ascites,  but  few  persons  can  bear  the  violenoe  «>f  »i 
action  for  any  considerable  time ;  two  or  three  days  th'w  . 
always  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  repeating  the  doec.     1 1   . 
apt  to  cause  vomiting  as  well  as  purging,  and  a  dose  ffi'. ' . 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  produce  such  extreme  action  a^  i ' 
sink  the  patient  into  a  state  of  alarming  debility. 

It  should  therefore  onlvbe  used  when  milder  moan>  li:f 
been  previously  tried  without  success,  and  it  should  In 
hibited  with  great  precaution.    Surrounding  the  ahd  > 
with  a  tight  bandage  will  lessen  the  disposition  to  fai7r<M. 
which  is  apt  to  be  experienced  from  the  rapid  removi)    . 
the  fluid  distending  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

MOMOT,  or  MOTMOT.   [Prionitbs  ] 

MOMPAX.    [Granada,  Nbw.] 

MONA.    [Anglesey  ;  Man,  IsLB  of.] 

MO'NACHA.    [MusciCAPiDiR.] 

MO'NACHISM  (from  the  Greek  /i^voc.  alone ;  who  f 
fiovaKfiv,  to  live  alone;  and  fiovaxoc*  a  solitary,  or  a  m  >Mk' 
In  this  its  proper  and  original  signification  of  a  sol itai>  . 
monk  may  be  considered  as  only  another  name  for  an  a  i . 
choret,  or  anchoret  (in  Greek,  dvax^piyri^c).  that  is,  a  per^  < 
who  withdraws  from  society,  a  recluse ;  or  for  an  ercinr" 
corrupted  into  hermit  (in  the  same  way  as  the  old  atul  m  < 
correct  ethnick  has  been  corrupted  into  heathen),  in  Giv< .. 
IptifiirviQ,  that  is,  a  dweller  in  a  desert  or  soUtade. 

The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  for  mortifi.-at.  , 
or  pious  contemplation  has  been  in  use  from  time  mh-i-  - 
moriat  in  the  Brahminical  and  other  religions  of  the  Y.  .•*. 
and  was  known  even  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  1<  t 
of  Christianihr.    We  need  mention  only  the  insUncc  i;i  • 
prophet  Elijah,  to  whom  Catholic  writers  indeed  art  f. 
of  referring  as  the  founder  of  monachism.      An  e\o\. 
of  still  more  venerable  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  N  . 
rites,  male  and  female,  described  in  the  sixth  chnpfr 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  whose  '  vow  of  separation'  Lov>'\  » 
lasted  only  for  a  certain  fixed  time. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  many  of  the  con^*  •• 
to  the  new  religion,  in  their  ambition  to  signalise  them^o!' . 
by  extraordinary  piety,  adopted  a  remarkable  sever. tv    . 
life   and  strictness  of  religious  observance,  whence  t  ' . 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ascetics  <tn  Gn*  .. 
AiTKrirai),  that  is,  literally,  exercisers.    Another  name  f 
which  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  early  rcrlt^-    . 
tical  writers  is  Spoudsi  (inrovidiot),  that  is,  sealot.<      7 
connection  of  these  ascetics  with  the  description  of  pcr^ 
afterwards  called  monks  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
putation,  the  admirers  and  champions  of  the  mor  i« 
system  in  general  asserting  the  identity  of  the  monks  . 
ascetics,  and  their  opponents  maintaining  that  aaeetin^ 
as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  monnobism,  r< 
sprung  up  in  a  later  age,  were  two  things  whollv  disti  •• : 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  early  ascetics  werv  r-. 
tainly  not  universally,  nor  perhaps  even  generallr.  m  •» 
or  solitaries ;  but  still  a  separation,  more  or  less  rigid,  d 
social  life  was  one  obvious  mode  of  mortification  and  d-*. 
tional  abstraction,  and  one  that  was  undoubtedly  prarfi. 
by  some  of  the  ascetics,  though  most  probably  wiiliout  .^    » 
thing  resembling  the  vows  and  otlier  methodical   ro-: 
ttons  which  make  part  of  monachism  in  its  mature  st  r 
The  ascetics  themselves,  it  may  be  here  observed,  are  r».i  • 
monly  derived  ficom  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeuta . . . 
Essenians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  lake  MAretv:.^ 
in  the  delta  of  Egypt,  and  who,  having  previously  cast  <  ' 
much  of  the  aatient  reverence  of  their  lumon  for  the  Mosa^* 
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%aw»  <bad  embraoed  Christianity  in  great  numbers  very  soon 
after  its  promulgation.   '  The  austere  life  of  the  Essenians/ 
-says  6ibbon» '  their  fasts  and  exoommunicationst  the  com* 
anunity  of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyr- 
dom, and  the  warmth,  though  not  tue  purity,  of  their  faith, 
nlready  ulTcred  a  very  lively  image  of  the  [Mriuiitive  discipline.* 
(Decline and  FcUk  chap.  1 5.)    And  in  a  note,  after  admitting 
that  Bji&uagc,  in  his  *  Hibtoire  des  Juifs,'  has  demonstrated, 
Kii  s|At6  of  Kusebius  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Catholics,  that 
ilie  Thcrapeuto)  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks ;  he  adds, 
"  It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  name, 
preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of  faith, 
and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.' 
Afterwards  (chap.  37),  he  seems  distinctly  to  represent  the 
ascetics  as  the  fathers  of  the  monks.     '  They,'  ho  says, 
'  seriously  renounced  tbe  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
age;  abiured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ; 
citastised  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  em- 
braced a  life  of  misery  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  reign  of  Constantino  (a-d.  306-337)  the  ascetics  fled 
from  a  profiuie  and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  solitude 
ur  religious  society.   Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
Uiey  resigned  the  use  or  the  property  of  their  temporal 
possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
siex  and  a  similar  disposition ;   and  assumed  the  names  of 
hermitSy  monks^  and  anachorets,  expressive  of  their  lonely 
cetreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert.' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  immediate  founders 
'uf  monacbism  were  two  Egyptians,  named  Paul  and  An- 
thony. St.  Jerome  calls  the  former  the  author  of  that  mode 
of  life,  the  latter  its  illustrator — '  hujus  vitao  auctor  Paulus, 
illustrator  etiam  Antonius.'  (Hieron.,  Ep,  22,  ad  Eusioch., 
v..  ]  6.)  Paul  is  designated  the  Thebsean.  An  account  of 
-St.  Anthony,  as  he  is  styled,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
monastic  system  during  his  life,  which  extended  from  a.d. 
*J51  to  A.i>.  356,  has  already  been  given  under  his  name 
(li.  9G).  We  shall  only  note  here  that  the  first  monastic 
conununity  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Phaium, 
near  Aphroditopolis,  in  the  Thebais  of  Egypt,  about  the 
>'oar  303  or  306,  that  is,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  had  originally  driven  Anthony,  Paul,  and 
others  to  the  deserts.  Strictly  speaking  however  this  and 
other  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  founded  rather  by 
Anthony^s  disciples,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  which 
his  example  had  diffused,  than  directly  under  his  own  su- 
perintendence. 

Of  these  disciples,  the  most  e^iinent  was  Pachomius :  if 
the  Decian  persecution  and  Anthony  gave  rise  to  mona- 
chism,  monasteries  owe  their  origin  to  Pachomius  and 
tlie  peaceful  times  of  Constantino.  The  autient  writer 
of  the  '  Acta  Pachomii '  makes  Anthony  acknowledge 
this  himself  in  the  following  speech  to  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pachomius:— '  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
there  was  as  yet  no  monastery  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  one  roan  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  another,  but 
every  one  of  the  antient  monks,  when  the  persecution  was 
ended,  exercised  a  monastic  life  by  himself  in  private.  But 
afterwards  your  father  Pachomius,  by  the  help  of  God, 
effected  this.'  Gibbon  has  in  a  few  words  well  sketched 
the  first  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  new  institution :— '  The 
liroUfic  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on 
the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  the  moun- 
rain  and  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria  were  peopled  by  five 
thousand  anachorets;  and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate 
the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were  planted  in  that 
barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Anthony.  In  the  Upper 
Tlicbais  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne  was  occupied  by  Fa- 
cliomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men  and 
tme  of  women,  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  col- 
K'cted  fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his 
aiigclio  rule  of  discipline.'  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  that  Pachomius,  who  survived  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  had  received  his  rule  by  special  revelation 
from  aa  angel.  The  other  most  celebrated  early  propaga- 
tors of  monachism  are  Hilarion,  another  disciple  of  Anthony, 
who  carried  the  system  into  Palestine,  about  a.d.  328;  St. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  brought  it  to 
Rome,  A.D.  340  [Athanasius];  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Se- 
baste*  or  Sebastia,  by  whom  it  was  soon  after  extended  to 
ArmeDia  and  Psmblagonia ;  St.  Basil,  who  established  it  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  a.d.  360  [Basxi.]  :  and  St.  Martin, 
P.C  No.  951.  ^ 


bishop  of  Tours,  by  whom  it  was,  about  a.d.  370,  introduced 
into  Gaul,  whence  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  British  Isles  by  Pelagius,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

At  first  all  the  communities  of  monks  followed  the  rule 
of  Pachomius,  and  therefore  they  were  not  distinguished 
into  various  orders,  as  in  later  times,  but  took  their  names 
from  the  places  where  they  were  established,  as  the  monks 
of  Mount  Scethis,  of  Tabenne,  of  Nitria,  of  Canopus,  &c 
But  besides  the  monks  that  hved  in  communities,  and  who 
were  called  from  that  circumstance  CoenobitcB,  or  sometimes 
SynodiUPf  and  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  St  Jerome* 
Sauches,  there  were  for  some  ages  divers  other  species^ 
which  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  have  taken  much  pains 
to  distinfruish.  Some  Uved,  although  in  the  same  district 
of  the  wudemess,  yet  all  in  separate  caves  or  cells,  and  with- 
out any  association  or  common  government,  in  which  case  the 
collection  of  hermitages  was  called  a  Laura,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  Another  sort  are  described  by  Cassian  under 
tbe  name  of  SarabaiUff,  and  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Remboth,  according  to  St  Jerome,  who  says  that  they  lived 
two  or  three  together,  without  any  rule,  but  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  taking  up  their  abode  for  the  most  part  in 
cities  and  fortified  stations  {castellu).  In  other  respects  he 
gives  a  very  bad  account  of  them :  although  they  were  wont 
to  contend  with  each  other,  he  says,  in  extraor<hnary  feats 
of  fasting,  yet  at  other  times  they  would  indulge  to  as  much 
excess  in  riotous  festivity;  all  things  about  them  were 
affected;  loose  gloves  (man ice),  puffed-out  boots  (calign 
foUicantes),  coarse  clothes,  frequent  sighing,  much  visitation 
of  the  young  women,  violent  inveighing  against  the  clergy. 
In  short,  concludes  Jerome,  they  are  the  pests  and  banes  of 
the  church.  Another  species  of  these  earlv  monks  or  soU- 
taries  were  those  called  Stvlitss,  that  is,  pillar  saints  (from 
9Tv\oQ,  a  pillar),  the  founder  of  whom  was  one  Simeon,  a 
Syrian  shepherd,  who  having,  in  a.d.  408,  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  left  his  docks  and  joined  a  monastic 
community,  afterwards  withdrew  himself  to  a  mountain 
about  30  or  40  miles  east  from  Antioch,  and  there, confining 
himself  by  a  chain  within  a  mandra,  or  circle  of  stones, 
proceeded  at  last  to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  pillar* 
which  was  gradually  raised  from  the  height  of  nine  to  that 
of  sixty  feet  Simeon  Stylites  died  a.d.  451,  after  having, 
it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-mentioned  ele- 
vation in  tbe  air.  *  Habit  and  exercise,'  says  Gibbon, '  in- 
structed him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without 
fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  different 
postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect 
attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  cu- 
rious spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account* 
This  strange  sort  of  piety  however  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  very  contagious ;  among  the  few  pillar  saints,  be- 
sides the  contriver  of  the  practice,  whose  names  are 
recorded,  the  most  famous  are,  another  Simeon,  styled 
the  Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  occupied  his  airy  watch- 
tower  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  one  Alypius,  who  left 
the  bishopric  of  Adrianople  for  this  other  sort  of  episcopacy, 
and,  it  is  a^rmed,  kept  singing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
heaven  and  earth,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  for  the 
full  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  while  a  choir  of 
monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins,  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
low, lent  the  aid  of  their  voices  to  swell  the  strain.  About 
the  beginning,  or,  as  others  think,  about  the  middle,  of  tbe 
fifth  century,  a  pious  individual,  named  Alexander,  set  up  a 
new  fashion  of  monachism  at  Constantinople,  the  professors 
of  which  received  tbe  name  of  AcoBmetas  (in  Greek, 
droi/i}|rdi),  that  is,  the  watchers,  or  the  sleepless,  from  their 
practice  of  dividing  themselves  into  three  classes,  which 
took  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  sound  of  devotion  through- 
out the  entire  round  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  Acoe- 
metee,  sometimes  called  Studittp,  from  Studius,  a  Roman 
nobleman,  who  became  one  of  their  society,  and  built  a 
famous  monastery  for  them,  which,  after  him,  was  named 
Siudium,  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  became  very 
numerous  at  Constantinople.  Alongside  of  the  StylitiB 
may  be  placed  another  description  of  fantastic  enthusiasts, 
the  Bo<Tcof,  or  Grazing  Monks,  whose  whim  it  was  to  Uve 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  inhabiting  no  houses,  and  eating 
neither  bread  nor  flesh,  but  roaming  about  upon  tbe  mountains 
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as  they  continued  without  ceasing  to  make  the  Trilderness 
resound  with  their  hymns  and  psalms,  and  vhen  it  was  time 
to  eat,  every  man,  taking  his  knife  in  his  band,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  or  dii^  for  himself  a  dinner  of  herbs  from  the 
ground.  Still  another  sort  of  old  monks  is  made  mention 
of  under  the  name  of  Gyrovagi,  the  Vagabond  Monks,  as 
the  epithet  may  be  translated.  St.  Benedict  describes 
these  as  rambling  about  continually  from  province  to  pro- 
\ince,  getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  at  every  cell  thev  came  to,  mere  slaves  to  their  glut- 
tonous appetites,  and  in  all  things  worse  even  than  the 

Sarabaritee. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  evident  that  the  institution  of  mo- 
nachism  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  very  considerable  corrup- 
tion l3oih  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  when 
St.  Benedict  arose  to  reform  it,  in  the  latter,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  centur}*.  [Benedict,  Saint,  and  Benedic- 
tine Order,  vol.  iv.,  p.  213.]  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  Benedict,  in  drawing  up  what  is  called  his  Regula 
Monuchurura,  or  Rule,  had  any  intention  of  founding  a  new 
order  of  monks ;  he  writes  as  if  he  designed  it  for  the  use 
of  all  the  monasteries  then  existing.  In  point  of  fact,  from 
the  year  530,  or  53'2,  according  toothers,  when  he  established 
his  'first  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  new  men- 
dicant orders  made  their  appearance,  a.!  the  principal 
monasteries  that  were  founded  throughout  Europe  were  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  The  Carth\isians,  Cistercians, 
Gi-andiraon tenses,  Pncmonstratenses,  Cluniacs,  &c.,  were 
all  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines.  The  historians 
of  mouachism  indeed  reckon  up  twenty-three  subdivisions 
of  thir»  order  in  all,  distinguished  only  by  such  local  or  other 
specific  appellations,  and  by  some  slight  differences  of  habit 
and  discipline.  The  innovations  introduced  by  Benedict 
were  of  course  lon;^est  in  penetrating  to  the  more  remote 
corners  of  Christendom  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe  were  they  so  long  in  being  generally  received  as  in 
the  British  Islands.  Bede  and  others  denominate  the  sys- 
tem which  vrcvailed  among  the  British  monks  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Augustin  in  507,  the  apostolic  discipline; 
but  it  was  probably  merely  tlie  antient  rule  of  Pachomius. 
It  is  even  disputed  whether  St.  Augustine  brought  over 
with  him  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  at  all  events  it  is 
tolerabl)  clear  thai  that  rule  N^as  not  universally  established 
in  the  Bnii?h  churches,  till  its  observance  was  enforced  by 
St.  Duiibtan  and  his  friend  Oswald,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
afier  the  niuMle  of  the  tenth  century. 

MeaiiNxhiie  in  the  Ea.siern  church  also  monasteries  and 
nunneries  had  been  niafle  the  subject  of  leural  regulation  by 
a  ooiixtitutum  of  Justinian  (Nov.  5).  addressed  to  Epiphanius, 
il  e  archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  oecumenic  patriarch, 
ill  the  con-ulship  of  Belisurius,  a.d.  535.  By  these  cnact- 
nieui-  no  moiuisierv  couUl  be  founded  except  the  ground  was 
fii>t  eoiistcrulea  bv  the  bishop  \Mthin  whose  diocese  it  was, 
xNho  XX as  riHUuicd  \o  put  up  a  cross  on  the  spot.  Pei-sons  were 
^u^\  permitted  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  till  after  a 
tliieo  \oarj,'  probation,  and  the  abbots  (»hor,iivoi)  were  re- 
,,uued.  during  this  tune,  to  examine  \. ell  mto  their  life, 
e.uNirsation.aud  fitness  for  the  monastic  profesMon  On 
be.n;:  approved,  the  candidates  assumed  the  dress  and  ton- 
sure  Both  fun)  persons  and  slaves  were  alike  admissible 
inio'nuu.a^teries,  and  were  received  on  the  same  footmg  m 
nil  ie-.|»e«tn.  A  master  might  chiim  and  take  away  his  slave 
w  iihm  ihe  three  )ears,  if  he  c(>uld  prove  that  the  person  was 
hiH  sine,  and  hud  run  away  for  theft  or  any  other  oflence ; 
l.m  not  oiherwiso.  Thus  the  monasteries  became  a  place  ol 
,,  j.u.o  t.»  uUsv^  N>ho  had  severe  mastei-s.  Ihe  law  ordained 
,1,.,,  ihe  inoi.kH  hhould  oat  together,  and  should  all  sleep  in 

\, ,n..ii  do.untors.ench  in  his  own  bed;  but  an  exception 

V.,.  i.I'hI..  u\  lux  our  of  those  called  nimchorets  and    lesu- 

., ,  , ,  ^ ^...,.r,f..i  •...;  0.r,.x.ttnn).  who  le<l  a  contemplative 

I  ,  .  lu  i««  il'  '•'"»'  <»»"'^»  '"  ^''*'  plnase).  and  were  allowed  to 

l,',\,.  Jp.MHin  i«lU.     U  ««'»•»»»■'  that  u  man  could  leave  his 

.,.,,.. I. -'\  '""^  •"'•"'  '*"'  ^'"'^'^  UKiuM.  thou-h  it  wascon- 

\   ,,,!   .inlol.   hut    11*   nil    tlie   prnprrly   which  he  had  not 

..I  ..I  Im|..ii.  I'meuMU  the  in. nn  .lory  (siihject  to  some 

\',"V«n   I.M    I'M  Wde  .u    chddieu,  if  he  h.ulnnv)  became 

,  ,M  ••!   ilw  nh.u.»Biii\  on  hu  eiileiiMi;  it,  ifhe  clu.se 

I    l,n  I. Ml). I  II. •!   i.iKe  vuh  hnu  ui  r»M'o\er  any  part 

,j,   ,M      t«lil'»M   i»ii.l«h»  Wl\  weir  Ve<|une<lof  the 

n.ii    iiMllhi-noiM   uouii.i   e  w.ii  piliuilled  to  cer. 

,,,d  P.I  oiM.  .!■«  MO.  I    iu\d  itMiderK.     iMMtherro- 
\\n  )il)i  id  moitU«  tiud  uuiit  i\io  coiiliiuicd  in 
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the  IS 4th  Novel.  A  monli  was  prohibited  from  enferin^  a 
female  monastery  (for  one  word  only  is  used  In  these  la%«4 
for  male  and  female  convents),  and  a  nun  was  prohibited 
from  entering  a  male  monastery!  under  any  pretext  vhat- 
ever.  Other  regulations  to  the  same  general  effect  of  rn- 
suring  chastity  and  the  due  obserranoe  of  all  nona^t«o 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  legislator. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  monastic  system,  the  monk^ 
were  left  at  liberty  as  to  many  things  which  were  ai>er< 
wards  made  the  aubject  of  strict  regulation  by  the  )aw< 
either  of  the  state  or  the  church.  8t.  Athanasius,  m 
one  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  bishops  that  fast,  and  monR% 
that  eat  and  drink;  bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  roonk< 
that  do ;  bishops  that  are  not  married,  and  many  monk« 
that  are  the  fathers  of  children.  Originally,  too,  monl>« 
were  all  laymen  ;  and,  although  it  gradually  bocninf 
more  and  more  the  comipon  practice  for  them  to  take  holy 
orders,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1311  that  it  was  made  obh- 
gatory  upon  them  to  do  so  by  Pope  Clement  V.  Nor  wn^ 
any  vow  of  celibacy  or  any  other  particular  vow  formnViv 
taken  by  the  earliest  monks  ou  their  admission.  It  app^^^ar* 
even  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to  emhnire  the 
monastic  life  with  the  intention  of  only  continuing  monk i 
for  a  few  years,  and  for  those  who  had  spent  some  brae  in  h 
monastery  actually  to  return  to  the  world.  We  have  yi^i 
seen'how  the  practice  as  to  some  of  these  points  came  at 
length  to  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  law. 

The  word  nun,  in  Greek  Novic,  in  Latin  Nonna^  ts  <n  d 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  signify  a  virgin.  An<»thvr 
account  is,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  wmr*!, 
nonnana,  or  nonnanis,  was  a  penitent  The  Italians  »m.I 
use  nonno  and  nonna  for  a  grandfather  and  erandmotlv  • . 
Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  rt  n- 
tuiy»  make  mention  of  virgins  dedicating  themsehf'H  to 
Christ.  Such  a  practice  was  indeed  a  natural  mtnle  •  f 
self-sacrifice,  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  religions.  Son.v 
of  these  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgins,  as  tliey  wer«? 
called,  appear  already  to  have  formed  themselves  into  cimi- 
munities,  similar  to  those  of  the  monks;  but  others  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  their  fathers'  houses.  The  progre>*  .  f 
female  monachism  however,  from  the  rudeness  and  laxity 
of  the  first  form  of  the  institution,  to  the  strict  rcguUi:  r- 
which  characterised  its  maturity,  moved  on  side  by  si<:»* 
with  that  of  male  monachism. 

Monasteries  arc  called  by  the  Greek  fethers  not  f>x\\\ 
"MovaffTt'jpia  and  Movat,  but  also  sometimes  (ttftvt7a^  that  i% 
holy  places;  riyovfuvua,  the  residences  of  the  abbots,  ^t\lt  d 
yyov^ivoi,  Of  chiefs;  fiavtf^i,  inclosures;  and  fpovri«rrF,,.  i. 
places  of  reflection  or  meditation,  that  being  one  of  the  pur 
poses  to  which  they  were  very  early  applied.  For  a  gene-  ' 
account  of  the  different  sorts  of  religious  houses,  and  of  tin  ' 
government,  see  the  articles  Abbess,  Abbey,  Abbot,  ar  'i 

CONVKPO'. 

The  habits  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  ordc'» 
of  monks  and  nuns  are  explained  under  tlie  name  of  im.  :. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  the  three  vow*  •  f 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  taken  by  all  monk^  a'  1 
nuns  at  their  admission.  All,  both  male  and  fcmi  • . 
likewise  receive  the  tonsure,  like  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  i  •  - 
Romish  church.  In  all  the  orders  the  candidate  for  adnv;-- 
sion  must  first  undergo  a  novitiate,  which  varies  from  fr  c 
to  three  years.  Tlie  age  at  which  novices  may  make  pr  - 
fession  differs  in  different  countries;  but  the  rule  laid  do*..  ♦. 
by  the  council  of  Trent  only  requires  that  the  party,  whciht-* 
male  or  female,  should  be  sixteen.  It  is  scarcely  nccc>.-nr\ 
to  add,  that  in  the  modern  constitution  of  monachism,  t'  o 
vows  and  status  of  a  professed  person,  as  indeed  of  all  e«  e. 
siastics,  arc  by  the  law  of  the  Roman  church  for  hfc  ^r  I 
indelible. 

The  greatest  revolution  by  which  the  history  of  monadi  >.  *  . i 
has  been  marked  since  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  **•. 
Benedict,  was  the  rise,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirtc«.! '»i 
century,  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  Of  these  an  account  b  i- 
already  been  given  under  the  word  Fri.\rs:  andfurtV..r 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  sevcial 

orders. 

The  general  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  «  ^ « 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  our  «  »• 
and  all  other  countries  that  separated  from  the  Rom.'" 
church.     There  arc  however  a  few  Protestant  monast.r  c  -- 
lahlishments  in  some  parts  of  Germany.    Even  in  >« '    « 
C'uiholic  countries,  c-pecially  in  Germany  and  Franci\  !l  . 
number  of  these  e^tabhshmenta  bus  been  greatly  red o<^«i. 
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wiUiin  the  Iwt  flfty  or  sixty  years,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  tboM  of  them  that  still  exist  moat  materially  curtailed. 
The  reform  of  the  German  monasteries  was  begun  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II. ;  those  of  France  were  all  swept  away 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;    but  some  of 
them  have  been  set  up  again,  though  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.    Since  the  re- 
laxation of  the  penal  laws,  several  Roman  Catholic  nun- 
neries have  been  erected  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.     Monks  and  nuns  of  all  descriptions  still 
swarm  in  Italy,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
lately  subiect  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns ;  in 
S|)ain  and  Portugal  all  monasteries  have  been  suppressed 
within  these  few  years.  Even  in  modem  times  we  still  hear 
occasionally  of  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  monks.  One, 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was 
esUblished  by  the  late  Pope  Leo  XII.  in  1826.    But  the 
most  important  new  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Reformation, 
is  that  of  the  Jesuists;  for  an  account  of  which  see  vol.  xiii^ 
p.  110.    [Monk.] 

(Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
nachism  are  the  following*  'Nebridii  a  Mundelheim  An- 
tiquarium  Monasticum/  fol.,  Vien.,  16^0; '  Philippi  Bonanni 
Ordinum  Religiosorum Catalogus,' ^vols.  4to.,  Rom.  1706- 
8 ; '  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastioues  Religieux  et  Militaires,' 
par  le  Pdre  Hippolyte  H^lyot,  Par.,  8  vols.  4to.,  1714,  &c.; 
and  nouv.  edit,  1792;  Crome's  'Pragmat  Geschichte  der 
vornehmsten  Monchsorden, '  10  vols.  Leipz.,  1774-83; 
Tanner's  *Notitia  Monastics,*  fol.  1744;  Dugdale*s  'Mo- 
nastiron,'  new  edit  by  Cayley  and  Ellis,  6  vols,  fbl.,  1812* 
30;  Fosbrooke^s  *  British  Monachism,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1802. 
See  also  Thomasin, '  Discipline  do  I'Eglise,'  tom.  i. ;  Bing- 
ham's *  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,*  book  vii. ;  and 
Gibbon's  '  Dec.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.,'  chap.  37.) 

MO'NAGO,  the  Principality  of,  a  small  state  in  the 
Western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns 
of  Monaco  and  Mentone  and  the  village  of  Roccabruna, 
with  a  small  territory  about  five  miles  in  length  along  the 
eoast,  between  Nisza  and  Ventimiglia,  and  extends  inland 
about  three  miles.  The  countrv  is  rocky,  being  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  here  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep 
naked  rock  rising  above  the  sea-coast,  is  fortified,  and  has 
about  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
Mentone,  farther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  nar- 
row strip  of  fertile  land,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from 
the  nortn  winds,  and  planted  with  olive  and  lemon  trees : 
it  has  a  warm  southern  climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  handsome 
church.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  little  principality 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  (Genoese  family  of  Grimaldi, 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  Genoese  republic. 
The  actual  prince  of  Monaco.  Onorato  V.,  is  a  peer  of  France, 
and  generally  lives  at  Paris,  but  he  acknowledges  the  king 
of  Sardinia  as  his  *  suzerain,'  and  the  town  of  Monaco  has  a 
Sardinian  garrison.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  hand- 
some villa  near  Mentone.  He  draws  from  his  little  state  a 
revenue  of  about  300,000  francs,  12,000A  sterling,  of  which 
less  than  one-half  supplies  the  charges  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  rest  is  for  the  use  of  the  prince.  (Bertolotti, 
Viaggio  nella  Liguria  Marittima.)  The  name  of  Monaco 
is  derived  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoecus, 
that  is  'solitary,'  whicn  stood  on  the  rock  where  the  town 
now  stands,  Strabo  (iv.  203)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
200  stadia  from  Antipolis,  the  modem  Antibes. 

MONAGHAN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
from  which,  toward  the  north-east,  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Blackwater ;  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
from  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Fane ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Meatii,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cavan, 
from  all  three  of  which  it  is  partly  or  entirely  separated  by 
the  Lag^an,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde ;  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The  form  of  the 
county  is  that  of  an  irregular  uuaorangle.  Its  greatest 
dimensions  are  the  diagonals  of  tne  quadrangle :  one  from 
north  by  west  to  souui  bv  east,  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater  to  those  of  the  Lagan,  37  miles ;  the'  other  from 
west-north-west  to  eastreouth-east,  ftom  the  netghbour- 
liood  of  Ckmea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniskeen,  on  the 
^.Fuwb^SmOM*   Hm  aiea  of  the  county  was  given  by  Dr. 


Beaufort  (Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland),  in  1 792,  at  450 

auare  English  miles,  or  288,000  English  acres,  and  by 
r.  Wakefield,  in  1812  (Account  qf  Ireland,  Siatistica, 
and  PolUicai),  at  509  square  miles.  In  the  Population  Re- 
turns for  1831  the  area  is  given,  'from  the  best  authorities 
extant,'  at  277,472  acres;  in  the  *  Map  of  Ireland'  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, at  313,682  English  or  statute  acres;  and  in  Lewis's 
'  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,*  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  at  327.048  statute  acres,  of  which  9236  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog,  6167  under  water,  and  the  rest 
cultivated  land.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
peonled  in  Ireland,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Down :  by  the  ccinsus  of  1831  there 
were  195,536  inhabitants.  Monaghan,  the  assize-town,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  68  English 
miles  in  a  straight  line  north-north-west  of  Dublin,  or  76 
miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Drogheda,  CarrickmacroHs, 
and  Castle  Blayney,  in  54**  15'  N.  lat.  and  6''  57'  or  58'  W. 
long. 

Surface. — *  The  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  seem 
as  if  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  forming 
continued  ridges  or  chains/  (Wakefield.)  The  principal 
heights  are,  Slieve  Bau^h  or  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  in 
the  north,  which  define  in  that  part  the  basin  of  the  Black- 
water  ;  and  those  in  the  east,  which  rise  about  the  sources  of 
the  Fane,  and  are  connected  with  the  Fews  Mountains  of 
Armagh.  (Beaufort's  Map.)  Mully  Ash  hill  in  this  group 
is  1035  feet  high.  The  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  form  an 
uninteresting  waste  along  the  boundary  of  this  county  and 
Tyrone,  and  are  sterile  without  being  picturesque. 

Geological  Character, — In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  a  small  district,  extending  to  Kingscourt  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red 
marl.  This  formation  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
sum, in  which  however  no  workings  have  yet  been  com- 
menced for  commercial  purposes.  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  red-marl  district  on  the  east  is  a  small  coal-field. 
Though  many  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  coal,  none 
has  yet  been  found  of  sufficient  value  to  defray  the  expense 
of  working;  but  one  bed  of  14  inches,  another  of  12 
inches,  and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  disco- 
vered. Thecoal-field  rests  on  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  on  every  side 
(except  where  the  coal  and  red-marl  districts  are  contigu- 
ous), and  is  itself  insulated  in  the  transition  district  of  the 
east  of  Ulster.  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  again  in 
that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north-west  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The  Slieve  Beagh 
or  Slieve  Baugh  Mountains  in  this  part  are  composed  of 
the  rocks  belonging  to  the  Calp  series  of  this  formation. 
These  rocks  were  long  considered  to  belong  to  the  true 
coal  formation;  and  sanguine  but  fallacious  hopes  were 
long  entertained  of  the  discovery  of  workable  beds  of 
coal.  This  part  of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  limestone  district  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Ireland. 
The  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  which 
form  the  lowest  members  of  the  limestone  series,  appear  in 
some  places  along  the  northern  border. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tne  rocks  of  the 
transition  formation,  which  cover  an  extensive  district 
in  the  east  of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  These  trai^i- 
tion  rocks  consist  of  grauwack^  slate,  fissile  clay-slate.  Hint 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende  slate,  schistose 
porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  where  the  transi- 
tion and  crystalline  formations  (granite,  &c.)  come  in  contact 
or  approach  near  each  other.  Escars,  or  eskers,  which  are 
low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of  clay 
and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  near  Tyhallon,  not  far  from  Monaghan,  are 
composed  entirely  of  jasper,  quartz,  agates,  and  argillaceous 
sand.  (Irish  Railway  Commissioners'  Second  Report; 
Lewis,  Top,  Diet.) 

Limestone  of  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  qnuar- 
ried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable  freestone  for  building. 
A  fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains* 
is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes.  Ironstone  is 
found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of  slates 
or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found,  and 
considerable  works  were  erected  for  smelting  it,  but  th^ 
were  afterwards  abandoned.  Some  potters'  clay  is  founds 
and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county.  Qiowia'a: 
7bp.  />tel.) 
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Hydrography  and  Cammunicationjf, — The  northern  part 
of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Black  water,  tlie 
southern  to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  Glyde,  and  the 
western  to  the  basin  of  the  Erne.  The  Blackwater  has 
about  10  or  12  miles  of  its  course  along  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  and  several  streams  which  rise  in  the  Slieve 
Beagh  Mountains  fall  into  it  in  this  part.  The  Fane  rises 
not  far  from  Castle  Blayney,  and  flows  south-east,  partly 
upon  and  partly  within  the  border  of  the  county,  for  12 
or  15  miles,  before  it  enters  the  county  of  Louth,  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Glyde  rises  in  the 
south  part  of  tlie  county,  and  has  a  course  parallel  to  the 
Fane ;  the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde,  ana  a  much  more 
considerable  stream,  has  about  13  miles  of  its  course  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  The  Finn  is  the  mostt 
important  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises 
in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  and  has  about  20  miles  of 
its  course  in  this  county.  None  of  these  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble. There  is  one  navigable  canal,  now  in  progress,  the 
Ulster  Canal,  which  is  to  unite  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough 
Erne.  It  commences  in  the  river  Blackwater  at  Charle- 
mont,  and  crosses  the  county  in  a  south-west  direction  near 
Monaghan  and  Clones.  Its  whole  length,  when  finished, 
will  be  about  46  miles,  of  which  about  20  will  be  in  this 
county. 

There  are  several  loughs,  but  all  of  them  small.  The 
principal  are,  Muckno  liough,  near  Castle  Blayncy,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  Inner  Lough,  on  the 
south-west  border,  near  Rockcorry.  Muckno  or  Barrac 
Lough  is  of  very  irregular  form,  about  3  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile 
wide:  it  contains  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river 
Fane  runs  through  it.  Lou^^^h  Inner  is  about  3  miles  long 
fh>m  east  to  west,  exoeedinjily  narrow  throughout  and  of 
very  irregular  form.  I^ugh  Emy,  near  Emyvale.  and  Glas 
Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaslough,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county ;  Lough  Leesborough,  between  Rockcorry  and 
Kewbliss,  and  Lough  Lon^,  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
the  western  parts ;  the  White  Lough  and  Corfin  Lough,  near 
Ballybay,  in  the  central  parts;  Lough  Egish,  or  Edish, 
Ix>ugh  Avaghon.  and  Lough  Bawn,  ,near  Bally  train,  in  the 
•outhern  part ;  Lough  Ballyhoe  (tl?r6ugh  which  the  Lagan 
runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  and  Lough 
Ross,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muckno 
and  Inner. 

The  principal  road  is  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
donderry, which  outers  tlie  county  on  the  south-east  side  by 
two  branches,  and  runs  north-north-west  through  Carnck- 
maoross  (at  or  near  which  town  the  branches  unite),  Castle 
Blayney,  Monaghan,  and  Erayvale,  into  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  This  is  the  oulv  mail-road.  A  branch  road  runs 
ftom  Carrickmacross  by  6a1lybay,  and  rejoins  the  main  line 
at  Monaghan.  Other  roads  lead  from  Carrickmacross  to 
Dundalk,  from  Castle  Blayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh, 
and  fVom  Monaghan  to  Armagh,  and  by  Clones  to  Cavan. 
A  road  from  Dublin  by  Navan  (Meath),  Kingscourt,  and 
Cootehill  (Cavan),  passes  through  Clones  on  the  western 
tide  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Londonderry  mail-road  at 
Oroagh  and  Tyrone.  The  principal  trafllc  i^  from  the  port 
of  Dundalk  (Louth),  on  the  one  hand,  to  Carrickmacross, 
and  ftom  thence  to  Shercock  and  Cootehill,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  Ca.stle  Blayney  and 
Mftnaghon:  from  the  port  of  Newry  (Down),  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Castlo  Blarney,  to  Ballybay  and  Newbliss  in  this 
county,  and  to  Shercock  ond  Cootehill,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan ;  and  on  tho  other  hand,  by  Newtown  Hamilton 
(Arrooeh)  to  Monaghan :  and  from  the  port  of  Belfast  (An- 
trim), by  Armagh,  to  Monaghan,  Clone^  and  Newbliss 
Tlie  portion  of  road  most  frequented  by  travellers  is  that 
from  Cttstlo  Bbyney,  where  rojds  from  Dublin,  Dundalk, 
and  Newry  converge,  to  Monaghan. 

8^4i:  AgricuUuTf;  Condition  qf  fh^  Peoj>/e.^-The  %o\\  of 
tlie  county  vanes  much,  and  tho  variation  is  partly  depend* 
•nt  on  the  character  of  the  surface ;  the  low  lands  biMng 
genarally  wet  and  moory,  etnecially  in  tho  north-western 
parts  near  the  Slieve  B^gh  Mountains.  Tlio  central  dis- 
tricts, eoroprebending  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  (Jremome, 
mod  Dartrce  or  Dartry,  arc  more  fertile  tlian  any  other  part 
«f  the  county ;  although  the  southern  extremity  consists  of 
rieh  and  productive  Und.  The  western  side  has  a  soil 
~  Mumlly  wet,  but  capable  of  great  improvement  by  mantir- 
(Lewis,  Top.  Did,) 
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misaiooera  for  inquiring  into  tho  State  of  th«  Poor  i^  I* 
land'  {Puriiamenlary  Papers /or  1836,  vol«  xvvtti.i  k. 
reference  chiefly  to  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  bat  cba> 
probably  extended,  without  much  variation,  to  the  cuutirv  . 
large.    The  soil  of  the  barony  is  mostly  a  good  loam,  l; 
a  firm  subsoil  of  clay  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  aaod     i 
the  elevated  parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty,  with  ihm  •t.*- 
soil  frequently  clayey.    Lime,  dung,  elay,  ashca.  aai4  |v 
are  used  for  manure;  limo  is  dug  near  MowigKan  ai- 
Glaslough  (barony  of  Tirough)*   marling  is  Ifttla  y€%r^^i. 
but  burning  the  soil  is  common,  though  varr  tnjunuc* 
most  cases.  The  barony  of  Monaghan  is  altofi;etlMT  a  tJW  - 
district,  except  some  *  rough  gracing'  in  the  mountaina.   - 
which  some  young  cattle  are  l^pt:  there  is  iiojgrBaia#-.as>- 
in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle.     Sberp  afr  * 
rare  that  the  assistant  eommissbners  did  not  aaa  one  lo  rt- 
barony,  except  in  gentlemen**  demesnes.    The  turn*  s 
too  small  to  admit  of  keeping  them  with  advantHe.  and  i 
number  has  been  gradually  declining.    The 
farms  is  8  to  10  acres;  a  few  farmen,  and  bat  a 
barony  held  over  50  and  not  exceeding  80  acraa.    The  i<ai 
penons  holding  above  80  acres  are  geDtlemea  who  fsn. 
their  own  estates.    The  sixe  of  the  farms  has  dimibvlwr: 
with  the  increase  of  population ;  and  though  tb«  esiwk!  isr 
tion  of  the  small  holdings  has  been  an  abject  of  dtmn,  'm\  •* 
the  landowners,  little  has  been  done  to  bring  it  »:^<<«tf. 
except  the  insertion  in  leases  of  clauses  to  pravwnt  al  e-is- 
tion  and  sub-letting.    About  a  fourth  or  fiAh  of  the  ^-^ 
is  always  left  for  grazing.    Ejections  haw 
by  the  peasantry  when  they  have  taken  phMe 
cause. 

Almost  the  whole  county  belongs  to  absaatiaa.  vsA 
estates  are  conseouently  managed  by  agents.     Fanat 
not  commonly  hem  by  lease,  and  tenancy  at  will  m  bv: 
ing  more  common ;  where  leases  are  granted,  they  are 
monly  for  one  life  or  for  21   years,  formcriy  the? 
granted  for  three  lives  or  31  years.    Middlemen  uv  t.« 
rare.     The  rent  of  tillage  land  ranges  from  2^    t*  .' 
and  32«.  Gc/.  per  Irish  acre  (121  Irish  s  |96  Kngl«sh  ar^- 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  as  high  as  40#. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  on  a  small  farm  ia,  pots*  ^ 
wheat  or  barley,  oats  (sown  with  clover),  cloirwr,  tb<fn  f>  . 
toes  again ;   another  not  unusual  rotation  is,  potatovs.  li* 
wheat  or  barley,  oats  with  clover.     The  wbcval  crvv- 
generally  red  wheat,  and  it  is  of  inferior  qoality ;  tb-t  - 
partly  ascribed  to  its  boing  grown  aAer  potatooa,  'iiiaU«. 
on  a  naked  fallow ;  partly  to  the  weeds  which  are  atVs«.-. 
grow  up  with  it ;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  praprr  msc« 
for  winnowing  and  screening  it.    It  is  not  vneoiBmr- 
thrash  in  the  field,  and  winnow  it  in  the  open  air  bv  a«k* 
of  wind  alone.    The  grain  is  sold  in  Monaghan  marto 
the  bulk:  tho  peasantry  keep  little  of  their  own  uram.  %  ? 
cannot  even  keep  the  seed.  Flax  is  grown  to  a  ^rrawt  n*  * 
in  the  coanty,  and  is  moat  valoable  as  a  sonrca  both  u 
dustry  and  profit,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  qnalttr  to  thi& 
the  county  of  Armagh. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  grown  in  abundasftee*  Wsc  i  *- 
turnips  or  mangel  wursel.     Green  crops,  especially  <.i-«r- 
have  been  increasingly  raised  of  late  years.     Tiae  <vo' 
crop  is  very  uncertain ;  the  ground  is  commonly  |w«   .- 
for  it    by  burning  it  for  manure;    the  kind   o^   |»u 
cultivated  for  the  peasantry  are  'raps,'  whseh  wiU  c*  * 
on  infurior  ground  and  yield  a  plentiful  retom.      Ts« 
are  fow  oichards;  the  farmers  do  not  oonstdtr  them  pr 
fitable. 

From  the  want  of  good  pasturage,  no  cattle  are  fattrw-. 
except  a  few  on  the  demesnes  of  Uie  gentry.  Thr  ratilr 
the  di«trict  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Irish  bmsd,  of  a  tv^  *<• 
colour  with  a  streak  of  while  along  the 
mostly  brought  from  Connaught,  and  are 
graze  on  the  mountains.  Many  of  Ihem 
winter,  but  those  of  the  poorer  Atrmera  gel  littto  hav. 
some  straw,  and  the  run  of  tho  stubble^ronnd.  The  Ni 
of  cattle  has  been  much  improved;  the  Devon,  Uiir^  m: 
and  Ilorefurd  breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  a  ftm  i 
shiro  cuws.  The  native  breed  ha4  been  crassed  ti  vr*  * 
instances  with  tho  imported  stock.  The  prtcv  oi  cat*  .^ 
declining. 

Tho  quantity  of  butter  made  has  much  iactw^md  fHr 
the  tnereased  interconrse  with  Bngtand;  tha  miv-^  « 
Monaghan  has  trebled  of  late  years.  It  is  thmttf  tftk«a  & 
market  there,  but  some  of  it  is  saot  to  Nawir.  It  . 
cowdendtoboinjurediuthonahiof  bgr  thaamoka  oCttp 
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faVini,  but  increased  pains  have  been  taken  xnih  it,  and  it 
has  been  much  improved.    There  is  no  cheese  made. 

The  usual  fences  are  loose  stone  walls,  clay  ditches,  and 
some  hedges  of  hawthorns  and  whins.  There  is  much 
ground  wasted  in  ditches  and  headlands. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been  stated  to  be  very 
dense;   tne  number  of  labourers  has  increased,  and  the 
decline  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  once  furnished 
them  with  emplovment,  has  left  the  opreat  majority  with 
little  other  worlL  than  that  which  thev  bestow  on  the  small 
spot  of  land  which  they  occupy  (fbr  the  oon-ucre  system  is 
.generally  prevalent),  or  such  occasional  occupation  as  they 
may  receive.    The  daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
estimated,  in  the  'Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor'  {Appendix  H,^  part  1,  table  iii.),  at  IQcL  on  tlie  aver- 
age of  the  year ;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  obtained 
by  able  bodied  labourers  is  only  about  180  days  in  the  year, 
or  little  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  commonly  marry  early,  and  without  making 
any  provision.    They  usually  pay  their  rent  in  work  done 
for  the  farmer  under  whom  tney  hold  their  con-acre  and 
cabin.     There  is  little  employment  for  hibourers*  wives 
or  children,  except  that  the  former  earn  the  merest  trifle  by 
spinning,  if  they  can  spare  the  time,  or  a  very  few  keep  poul- 
try ;  and  the  latter  get  a  day*s  work  now  and  then  at  weed- 
ing or  looking  after  the  cattle,  fur  which  they  get  about  3d, 
a  (lay  without  diet,  or  from  1 0«.  to  1 5;.  for  the  summer  season. 
The  common  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  which  they 
prefer  aa  constant  food  to  bread  or  meal.    They  get  a  little 
in  ilk  or  buttermilk,  but  very  rarely.     '  We  think  as  much 
of  a  drink  of  buttermilk,'  said  a  poor  woman  to  the  Commis- 
Hioners,'  as  you  gentlemen  do  of^the  finest  breakfast'  Their 
habitations  are  wretched  cabins,  sometimes  with  one  room,  it 
may  be  of  1 2  feet  square  and  of  7  or  8  feet  hieh ;  sometimes 
of  two.    The  floor  is  the  bare  ground,  usually  dug  up  and 
trampled  to  make  it  harder ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
lime  is  mingled  in  with  it.    The  cottars  or  cabins  are 
thatched  with  straw,  and  mostly  have  chimneys  built  with 
sticks  and  clay,  with  perhaps  an  old  firkin  stuck  up  as  a 
chimney-pot.    The  windows  are  about  a  foot  square,  rarely 
glazed  ;  the  doors  and  shutters  usually  have  iron  hinges, 
latches,  bolts,  &o.    The  cottages  are  without  pri\ies,  but 
some  have  wretched  little  places  for  keeping  a  pig.    Tliey 
are  inferior  to  those  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down. 
The  common  fuel  is  peat  or  turf,  which  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  community :  if  they  have  not  sufficient  turf,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  bushes  and  brambles. 

The  peasantry  are  wretchedly  off  for  clothing.  Many  of 
them  and  their  children  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
prayers  for  want  of  clothes ;  they  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  Kome  go  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  evening. 

Few  of  the  women  make  their  own  clothes,  but  since  the 
failure  of  employment  at  spinning,  they  are  becoming  more 
skilful  withue  needle.  There  are  few  cottages  which  do 
not  contain  some  sort  of  bedstead,  but  this  frequently  con- 
tains five  or  six  people ;  and  if  the  family  is  very  large, 
some  straw  is  shaken  down  ibr  a  portion  of  them.  Pawning 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
lifted  to  it  *  At  first,  some  years  ago,*  saia  a  witness  to  the 
Commissioners, '  we  used  to  go  in  the  dusk  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, but  now  I  wouldn't  care  if  all  the  people  on  the 
market-cross  saw  me.  They  know  it  is  mighty  pressure 
makes  us  do  it'  Drunkenness  has  much  increased.  Re- 
tail spirit-shops  have  been  multiplied,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  shebeen-houses,  or  unlicensed  spirit-shops,  which, 
being  in  remote  places  and  under  no  control,  are  the  sources 
of  great  immorality.  Almost  all  the  cases  which  come 
before  the  magistrates  arise  out  of  drunken  squabbles ;  and 
young  people  steal  flax  or  potatoes  or  meal  from  their 

Barents  to  pledge  them  for  liquor  at  the  shebeen-houses, 
he  intoxicating  liquor  in  almost  exclusive  use  is  whiskey ; 
beer  is  very  little  used.  The  tradesmen  about  the  town,  and 
the  farmers  who  attend  the  markets,  are  the  chief  drunkards : 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  labourers  prevents  them  from 
drinking. 

Emigratbn  has  been  considerable  during  the  last  few 
years,  principally  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Canadas.  A  very  few  persons  have  gone  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  or  New  South  Wales.  Many  farmers  have 
sold  their  farms  and  gone,  «l8o  some  tradesmen,  and  a  few 
labourers ;  but  the  emigrants  have  chiefly  been  persons  of  I 
«  station  in  life  above  that  of  common  laboureroi  and  have  | 


emigrated  at  their  own  expense.  Several  of  them  have 
been  Protestants,  and  persons  of  good  character  and  entci- 
prising  spirit 

Divisions,  Towns,  cf-c.— -The  county  of  Monaghnn  is  di- 
vided into  five  baronies,  which,  with  their  situation  and 
population,  are  as  follows  :-— 

Cremome          .  Central  and  fi.  51,892 

Dartree  or  Dartry  Central  and  W.  40,135 

Farney              .                 S.  41,561 

Monaghan         .             Central.  42,728 

Trough               .                 N.  19,220 


195,536 
•  It  contains  the  corporate,  assize,  and  market  town  of 
Monaghan,  formerly  a  parliamentary  borougli ;  the  market 
and  post  towns  of  Carrickmacross,  Castle  Blayney,  Bally- 
bay,  Clones,  and  Newbliss ;  and  the  post  towns  of  £my vale 
and  Glaslough.  The  principal  villages  ate  Ballytrain, 
Smithsborough,  Tydavnet,  Scotsto^vn,  Scotshouse,  Drum, 
Rockcorry,  and  Magheracloone. 

Monaghan  is  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry :  the  distance  from  Dublin  has  been  already  given. 
The  antient  boundary  of  the  borough  is  stated  in  general 
terms  in  the  charter  to  consist  of  '  the  town  of  Monaghan,* 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  mere  buildings  are  understood  to  have 
extended  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  (a.d.  1613) ;  but  there 
is  a  district  extending  in  every  direction  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  round  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  'The 
Corporation,'  and  divided  into  ten  parts  or  '  townlands.' 
(Report  of  Commissiofiers  o/ Municipal  Boundaries,)  The 
town  itself  consists  of  an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets,  the 
three  principal  of  which  meet  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  <  There  is  another  square  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town  called  Shamble-square.  The 
town  contained,  in  1831,  540  houses,  iuliabited  by  69& 
families,  forming  a  population  of  3848  persons :  there  were 
16  houses  building  and  25  uninhabited.  In  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor,  the  number  of  houses  is 
ghen  at  about  900  (Answers  qfRev.  John  Caulfield  to  Que- 
ries for  Parishes  in  large  Towns,  Third  Report,  Appendix  C, 
part  i.),  of  which  about  376  were  good  houses,  300  middling, 
and  the  rest  mere  cabins.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  two  statements  is  owing  probably  to  the  larger 
space  included  by  Mr.  Caulfield  unaer  the  term  '  town.' 
The  population  had  however  much  increased  in  the  interval, 
chiefly  ftom  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers 
on  their  estates.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained,  in  1 831, 
1499  houses,  inhabited  by  1554  families:  there  were  13 
houses  building  and  82  uninhabited.  The  population  was 
8027 ;  giving  a  total  for  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  2039  inhabited  houses,  2244  families,  and  11,875  per- 
sons. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court 
house,  a  hanosome  modem  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  the  countv  infirmary  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  on 
an  open  elevated  site;  the  county  gaol  on  the  north  side; 
and  the  diocesan  school  on  the  west  There  is  a  large  and 
handsome  parish  church  lately  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses ;  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
two  others  in  other  parts  of  the  parish.  There  are  a  market- 
house  and  a  linen-hall.  Some  antient  walls,  near  the 
Diamond-square,  are  said  to  be  the  relics  of  an  old  monas- 
tei7  built  for  conventual  Franciscans  on  the  site  of  a  former 
religious  house ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  establishments 
the  town  (and  from  it  the  county)  took  the  name  of  Monag- 
han or  Muiuechan,  '  the  monks'  town.'  There  is  also  an 
earthen  mound  marking  the  site  of  a  castle  or  fort  erected 
here  early  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  had  the  military  command  of  the  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  manufacture:  its  principal  trade  is  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
is  brought  to  market  here ;  and  in  linen,  for  which  it  is  a 
considerable  mart  The  market-days  are  Monday  for  linen 
and  for  pigs,  of  which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  Belfast  to  be  cured  for  exportation ;  Tuesdav  for 
com,  except  oats,  for  which  there  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  Saturday  for  oats  and  potatoes.  The  corn  and 
potato  markets  are  held  in  Diamond- square;  the  meat 
market  in  Shamble-square.  Considerable  quantities  of  flax, 
yarn,  butter,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  There  is  a 
ikir  Oft  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.   The  Ulster  canal. 
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when  completed,  vfll  pass  close  to  tbe  town.  The  poor  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  occasional  labour  about  the  town, 
but  wages  are  very  low,  and  the  earnings  of  a  labourer,  if 
constantly  employed,  amount  only  to  8/.  or  10/.  in  the  year. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  last 
fifteen  years:  they  subsist  on  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a 
little  milk.  The  tradesmen  are  better  fed.  There  is  a 
savings'  bank,  to  which  the  principal  contributors  are  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  servants. 

The  corporation  was  created  by  a  charter  of  1 1  James  I. 
(a.d.  1613),  and  consists  of  a  provost,  twelve  free  burgesses, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  The  borougii  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  Union. 
Lord  Rossmore,  the  patron,  received  15,000/.  as  a  compen- 
sation on  its  disfranchisement.  The  borough  court  of  record 
has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the 
division  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here;  and 
there  are  petty  sessions  held  by  the  county  magistrates  every 
week.  The  town  is  watched  and  lighted ;  and  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Cbgher ;  the  tithe  composi- 
tion rent  is  estimated  at  553/.  16*.  Uc/.  per  annum;  there 
is  a  glebe  of  38  statute  acres,  valued  at  114/.  per  annum, 
and  a  neat  glebe-house.  The  Catholics  form  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  There  are  ten  public  schools,  with 
about  1400  children;  and  seven  private  schools,  in  which 
are  about  300  children.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  mendicity 
society,  and  another  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Carrickmacross  is  in  the  barony  of  Farney,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county,  51  miles  from  Dubhn  on  the  London- 
derry mail-road.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street  along 
the  road,  and  of  several  smaller  streets  or  lanes  leading  from 
it.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  in  1831,  was  524 
inhabited  (by  555  families),  34  uninhabited, and  4  building? 


2295  inhabited  houses,  and  12,600  inhabitants.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  respectable  appearance.  There  is  a 
church,  a  neat  but  small  stone  building,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
There  are  two  other  Catholic  chapels  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  parish.  Malting,  brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  on 
in  the  town ;  coarse  hats,  soap,  and  candles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  and  a  considerable  retail  business  is  done.  There  are 
corn-markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  general 
market  on  Thursday,  at  which  many  pigs  are  sold.  There 
are  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone  in  the  parish,  and 
several  limekilns  near  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  county 
constabulary  is  stationed  here;  there  are  a  bndcwcll,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  society.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  nine  other  schools,  in  which  the 
children  are  taught  gratuitously;  in  these  schools  from 
1400  to  1500  children  are  instructed.  There  are  besides  a 
number  of  private  schools  and  hedge  schools.  The  children 
on  the  roll  of  the  two  national  schools  amounted,  by  Mr. 
Carlile's  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Education 
Board,  July,  1S37,  to  538  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  dis- 
pensary. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  the  gross  yearly  revenues 
of  which  are  646/.  3«.  \d,  composition  for  tithe ;  and  252/. 
estimated  value  of  the  glebe,  which  comprehends  above  181 
statute  acres.  There  is  a  glebe-house.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  entirely  Catholics. 

Castle  Blayney  is  in  Muckno  parish,  in  the  barony  of 
Cremome,  62  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  Londonderry  mail- 
road.  The  town  lies  near  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Muckno,  and  comprehended  in  1831,  307  houses,  inhabited 
by  350  families,  2  houses  building,  and  32  unoccupied :  the 
population  was  1828,  about  one-fourth  agricultural.  The 
rest  of  the  parish  contained  1470  houses,  inhabited  by  1495 
families,  3  houses  building,  and  89  uninhabited;  with  a 
population  of  7888 :  the  total  population  of  the  parish  was 
9716.  The  town  derived  its  origin  and  name  U'om  a  fort 
built  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney ;  and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  market- 
place, in  which  is  a  good  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  respectable  appearance.  The 
parish  church  of  Muckno,  capable  of  holding  350  persons, 
is  at  Castle  Blayney,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  nourishing  here  formerly.  There 
is  a  market  on  Wednesday  for  yarn  and  flax,  and  a  fair  once 

nonth  for  live  stock ;  there  are  markets  foe  corn  and  but- 
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ter  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Sessions  for  the  division  i-'^*^ 
held  here  in  a  neat  sessions-house  once  a  quarter ;  and  \  t-f ;. 
sessions  every  fortnight ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  rnr  •»  i- 
bulary  is  stationed  here.  There  is  a  small  bridewell.  T  * 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle  Blayney,  the  seat  of  L  r  I 
Blayney,  are  near  the  town.  There  are  a  parochial  wh  i 
and  a  girls'  school,  supported  by  Lady  Blayney.  Bcsitlc-  •*  • 
Catholic  chapel  at  Castle  Blayney,  there  is  another  at  (). ..  u 
in  the  parish,  and  at  different  places  in  the  parish  the  re  u  i 
four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and  one  fur  M-:!:' 
dists.  The  Catholics  form  half  the  population,  and  the  Pr  •  - 
byterians  above  a  third.  The  living  of  Muckno  is  a  rer:  •. « 
and  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  neatly  4r  /.. 
above  436/.  of  which  arises  from  tithe  composition,  (he  r>  : 
from  a  glebe  of  more  than  32  statute  acres.  There  i 
glebe-house. 

Ballybay,  or  Ballibay,  is  in  Cremome  barony,  64  uu^ 
from  Dublin,  on  a  road  branching  from  the  Londun<]i . 
mail-road  at  Carrickmacross,  and  rejoining  it  at  Monni:l  :i  i 
The  town  comprehended  in  1831,  382  houses,  inhabit*- 1  t.. 
384  families;  and  19  houses  uninhabited  *  the  populn  i 
was  1947:  the  remainder  of  the  parish  comprehendt^l  :-; 
houses,  inhabited  by  911  families,  forming  a  popnIa:i  :i  •  ' 
4738;  or  for  the  whole  parish  6685-  a  small  part  of  i  «- 
parish  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan.    The  t  >  r .. 
rose  to  importance  through  the  linen  manufacture,  an'l  i.  >  •- 
contains  many  respectable  and  comfortable  houses.    Tl  ,> ; 
are  a  market-house,  a  tolerably  large  church,  a  CiUi     * 
chapel-of-ease,  and  a  handsome  Presbyterian  meeting- bv  \- 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  muik    * 
on  Saturday  for  butter  and  flax,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Fn>    « 
for  grain,  at  all  which  much  business  is  done.    Th«Te  i*  i 
monthly  fair,  at  which  large  sales  of  cattle,  horses,  and  ]■  ^  ^ 
take  place.    Petty  sessions  are  held  at  irregular  intervo  «. 
and  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  in  t:  - 
town.    There  is  a  reading  society  with  a  librarv  uf  1 1  <  < 
volumes.    There  are  in  the  parish  a  Catholic  chapel  r<i'. 
Ballintrugh)  and  two  Presbyterian  meeting-bouses,  bc-i  \^^ 
those  in  the  town  of  Ballybay.  The  Catholics  ioxm  not  ()•.  '  * 
half  of  the  population  of  the  parish:  the  Presbyteriann  1.  ^. 
than  a  third.    There  are  a  dispensarv,  four  public  »rh.- 
with  about  260  children,  and  six  heage-schools,  with  aj 
200  children,  beside  two  Sunday-schools. 

Clones  is  in  the  barony  of  Dartree,  in  the  western  pirt    f 
the  county,  79  miles  from  Dublin  through  Navan  (Mt.i  . 
and  Kingscourt  and  Cootehill  (Cavan).    The  town  i  < . 
tained  in  1831, 386  houses,  inhabited  by  435  £a.milies ;  i<   ::. 
ing  a  population  of  2381  -  there  were  39  houses  uno n  , . 
and  4  building.    The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  exten  1^  .* 
Monar;han  barony,  and  into  the  barony  of  ClonkcUy  u;  : 
county  of  Fermanagh,  comprehended  3609  houses  in  hi.' 
by  3834  families,  forming  a  population  of  19.bJ2»  o;  -^     . 
the  town  22,203.    Clones  was,  m  antient  times,  nearly  »  . 
rounded  by  water,  and  an  abbey  was  founded  carl>  \i\ 
sixth  century:  from  these  circumstances  the  y}ace  u^t  t.  .   . 
its  name,  Cluan  Innis, '  the  island  of  retreat ;'  from  \%  l<  : 
by  corruption,  has  been  formed,  first  Cloanisli  or  Clo^..   >. , 
and  more  recently  Clones.    The  abbey  continued  u\\  l.. 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.:   there  are  still  s^m.'    .- 
mains  of  the  antient  monastic  buifdings.  The  more  m>^ .  - . 
houses  in  tlie  town  are  slated;  but  tlie  older  ones  :iie  < 
vered  with  thatch.    The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1^24,  a:  : 
capable  of  holding  700  persons.    There  are  a  large  L'ui: 
chapel  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-houNC      1  •• 
market-place  is  of  triangular  form,  and  has  in  it  a  mu*  k 
house,  a  pump,  and  an  antient  stone  cross.  There  i»  a  .a. , 
brewery  m  the  town;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  par  Mi  . 
extensive  iron-works  for  the  manufacture  of  agriuiU.  .*' 
implements,  and  several  flour-mills.    Limestone  and  ^ 
freestone  for  building  are  quarried.    A  market   is  ; .  ■: 
weekly  on  Thursday  j5r  yarn  and  linen,  and  thcr«  are  i  ■ 
monthly  fairs,  one  in  tbe  town  for  pigs  and  live  sti>ck,  9-. ! 
one  at  Rosslea,  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in  i 
county  of  Fermanagh.    Petty  sessions  are  held  every  l  it- 
night,  and  a  manorial  court  once  a  month  for  the  rec*.*.  •  :t 
of  small  debts:  a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  i»  »u- 
tioned  in  the  town. 

Beside  the  places  of  worship  mentioned  above,  then-  i  - 
in  the  parish  two  chapels-of-ease,  three  Roman  CatL- 
chapels,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  one  \W- 
levan  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  are  a  oumK-  :' 
schools  in  the  parish,  aided,  if  not  wholly  supported,  b\  si  :»- 
scription»  and  affording  instruction  to  about  1900  chiidxc^k 
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Some  of  them  are  in  connection  mXh  the  National  Board. 
Nearly  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  private  schools. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
of  the  gross  yearly  value  of  2000/.  6^.  Sd.^  Of  which  950/. 
arises  from  tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  from  a  glebe  of 
above  1242  statute  acres.  There  is  a  glebe-house.  By  the 
Ri)n)ish  church  the  parish  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
Clones  East  and  Clones  West ;  each  part  has  two  chapels. 
Near  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  is  one  of  the  antient  round 
towers.  The  internal  diameter  is  1 0  feet ;  and  there  are 
resting-places  for  the  joists  of  five  floors.  There  is  a  door- 
Muy  about  4  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
tun  vr  are  large  embrasures.  There  is  another  round  tower 
in  the  parish. 

Ncwbliss  is  in  Killeevan  parish,  in  thebarOnyof  Dartree, 
about  5  miles  from  Clones.  It  is  a  small  place,  containing 
in  1831  only  85  houses,  inhabited  by  105  families,  making 
up  a  population  of  497 ;  there  were  9  houses  unoccupied, 
and  1  building.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  which  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  was 
1393.  inhabited  by  1538  families,  making  up  a  population 
of  7764;  or,  with  the  town,  of  8261.  The  town  consists  of 
a  single  street  of  good  width :  the  houses  are  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  parish  church  of  Killeevan  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  Newbliss  and  Clones :  but  there  is  a  neat 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  town.  There  is  a  neat 
market-house :  the  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs 
and  tlax  ;  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair,  chiefly  for  pigs  and 
live  stock.  There  are  in  the  town  a  dispensaiy  and  a  school 
which  is  maintained  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  a  Oitholic  chapel,  six 
public  and  four  private  schools,  in  which  (taken  together) 
above  900  children  are  taught  The  church  and  Qithohc 
chapels  are  neat  buildings.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarage,  with^a  gross  yearly  income  of  653/.  5*.  5(/.,  of 
which  518/.  }5s.  5d,  is  tithe  composition;  the  rest  arises 
from  a  glebe  of  about  110  acres :  there  is  a  glebe-house. 

Emyvalo  is  in  the  parish  of  Dunagh,  in  the  barony  of 
Trough,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  it  is  91  miles 
from  Dublin  and  15  from  Monaghan,  on  the  Londonderry 
maili-oad.  It  contained  in  1831,  112  houses,  inhabited  by 
122  families,  beside  10  unoccupied,  and  1  building:  the  po- 
pulation was  571.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
and  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  Blackwater.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  a  large  flour- 
mill,  and  in  its  bed  is  a  quarry  of  greenstone.  A  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  here. 

Glaslough,  or  Glasslough,  is  also  in  the  parish  of  Donagh 
and  barony  of  Trough,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Monaghan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  Emyvale,  containing, 
in  1831,  153  houses,  inhabited  by  168  families,  and  5  unoc- 
cupied houses;  the  population  was  812.  The  town  is  on 
the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  (Glas  Lough, '  the  green 
lake '),  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses  roofed  with 
slate.  A  large  flour-mill,  a  mill  for  spinuing  flax,  and  a 
linen  factory  have  been  erected ;  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday  for  corn  and  flax  established.  There  is  a  monthly 
fair  for  stock  and  agricultural  nroduee.  There  is  a  dispen- 
sary. A  castle  and  demesne,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
are  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  of  Donagh,  built 
half  a  century  ago,  and  capable  of  containing  400  persons, 
n  in  the  town.  The  parish  of  Donagh  is  large,  and  has  a 
£cr<>68  population  of  11,068.  It  has  two  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Pre<b>terian  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  The  benefice 
is  a  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  221/.,  viz.  155/. 
tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  the  produce  of  a  glebe  of 
above  71  acres. 

The  villages  are  all  small.  Bollytrain,  or  Bellatmin  (in 
AughnamuUen  parish,  Cremome  barony),  had,  in  1831,  42 
houses,  inhabited  by  as  many  families,  making  a  population 
of 'iJu.  It  is  the  station  of  a  body  of  the  constabulary  force, 
and  has  eight  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Ithos 
a  hmall  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  antient  forts.  Smithsborough  owes  its  name 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  established  monthly 
fairs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  in  Clones 
narish,  and  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  In  1831  it  had  48 
houses,  inhabited  by  50  families,  making  a  population  of 
24  4.  There  is  a  Presbyter uin  meeting-house,  a  school,  and 
a  dispensary.  All  the  fairs  except  one  in  the  year  have 
been  given  up.  There  is  a  body  of  the  constabulary  sta- 
tioned here.  Tydavnet,  or  Tedavnet,  and  Scotstown,  are  in 
the  parish  of  T>davnet,  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan ;  both 


are  ttationa  of  the  constabulary,  and  Scotstown  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Tvdavnet  has  five  yearly  fairs,  and  Scotstown  one 
every  montn.  Scotshouse  is  in  the  parish  of  Currin,  in  the 
barony  of  Dartree.  The  parish  church,  capable  of  holding 
400  persons,  is  in  the  village ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary is  posted  there.  Drum  is  also  in  Currin  parish, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Dartree.  It  is  near  a  small  lake.  Lough 
Long.  It  has  a  monthly  fair,  a  small  chapel-of-ease,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  population  in  and  about  Drum  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  members  of  the  Established  church. 
Rockcorry,  though  classed  by  our  authorities  among  villages, 
is  really  a  small  market-town ;  it  consists  of  a  wide  street, 
with  a  neat  market-house,  and  has  many  houses  of  respecta- 
ble appearance.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
monthly  fair.  Petty-sessions  are  held  every  fortnight,  and 
a  party  of  police  is  stationed  here.  There  are  neat  meet- 
ing-houses for  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
and  there  are  an  infant-school,  a  sewing-school,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Magheracloone,  or  Magheracloouy,  is  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Farney,  a  short  distance  from  Carrickmacross.  It 
has  a  neat  modern  church. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The 
county  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and 
contains  the  whole  or  part  of  twenty-three  parishes,  of  which 
only  two  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  benefice.  Of  the 
twentv-two  benefices,  fourteen  are  rectories  and  vicarages 
uniteo,  two  rectories,  and  six  vicarages.  With  respect  to 
value,  one  is  of  2000/.  a  year,  one  1015/.,  one  069/.,  two  from 
800/.  to  900/.,  one  744/.,  four  of  from  600/.  to  700/.,  one  of 
551/.,  sixof  f^om  400/.  to  500/.,  two  of  from  300/.  to  400/., 
two  of  from  200/.  to  300/.,  and  one  of  11 8/.  There  are  twenty- 
two  parish-churches  and  five  chapels-of-ease.  The  chttrches 
are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  English  churches ;  one 
of  them  (at  Monaghan)  is  however  capable  of  containing 
1100  persons :  many  of  them  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Divine  service  is  commonly  performed 
twice  on  the  Sunday,  beside  services  on  holidays.  In 
winter  the  second  service  is  sometimes  discontinued.  The 
cousistorial  court  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher  is  held  at  Mona- 
ghan, where  is  also  the  diocesan  school. 

In  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church 
the  county  is  included  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  which  has  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Carrick- 
macross. There  are  forty-six  Catholic  chapels,  and  twenty- 
four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  (of  various  classes) 
and  eight  for  Methodists.  The  population  of  the  parishes 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county  is  abont  208,000, 
which  may  be  thus  distributed:  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished church  32,000,  CJatholics  151,000,  Presbyterians  or 
other  Protestant  dissenters  25,000.  {Reports  qf  Commis' 
sioners  of  Public  Instruction,) 

For  judicial  purposes  the  county  is  included  in  the 
north-east  circuit,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  part 
of  Ulster.  The  county  court-house  and  county-gaol  are 
at  Monaghan.  where  the  assizes  are  held.  Quarter-ses- 
sions are  held  at  Monaghan  and  at  Castle  Blayney. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  at  Monaghan,  Clones,  Castle  Blay- 
ney, Ballvbay,  and  Rockcorry.  There  are  bridewells  at 
Castle  Blayney  and  Carrickmacross.  The  county-gaol 
is  well  managed ;  its  good  order,  economy,  and  regularity 
are  highly  creditable  to  those  who  direct  it ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  in  cells  and  day-rooms  for  all 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  discipline.  The  pri- 
soners are  all  employed,  chiefly  at  stone-breaking ;  and  there 
is  a  tread-wheel  for  those  who  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 
There  is  an  excellent  school,  and  the  females  are  attended 
to  under  a  qualified  matron.  The  bridewells  are  small,  but 
clean  and  orderly,  and  the  management  of  them  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regulari  ty.  {Reports  qf  Inspectors  qf 
Prisons, — Fifteenth  Report,)  llie  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bailed,  in  1 836,  was  360*  of  these  158 
were  for  crimes  against  the  person;  27  for  housebreaking 
or  other  offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ; 
63  for  offences  against  property  without  violence;  50  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  2  for  uttering  base 
coin,  and  60  for  other  offences.  Of  the  whole  number,  288 
were  convicted,  and  72  acquitted  or  discharged.  No  execu- 
tion took  place  in  the  year.  Of  those  committed  or  bailed, 
302  were  males  (14  under  sixteen  years),  and  58  females  (1 
under  sixteen  years);  156  could  read  and  write,  116  could 
read  only,  and  88  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  offenders  to  the  whole  population 
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of  the  county  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  Ireland, 
but  above  the  average  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  number  of  the  constabularv  force  in  employment  on 
the  1st  of -January,  1836,  was  4  ciief  constables  or  sub-in- 
spectors of  the  first  class,  20  constables,  and  116  sub-con- 
stables, with  5  liorses.  The  expense  of  this  force  for  the 
year  1835  was  5110/.  \7$.  Id,,  of  which  2411/.  9*.  llrf.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  The  amount  of  grand-jury 
presentments,  in  1835, was  17,071/.  8*.  2d.,\\z.  810/.  1*.  Sd. 
for  new  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  7045/.  17*.  O^d.  for  repairing 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  1535/.  5*.  94d.  prisons,  2537/.  10*.  Sjrf. 
police  establishment,  2367/.  15*.  ^.  salaries  of  county 
officers,  1676/.  16*.  2^,  repayment  of  government  advances, 
465/.  19*.  7d.  public  charities,  &c.,  632/.  2*.  eyi.  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Armagh  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  county  infirmary  or  hospital  is  at  Monaghan,  and 
there  are  dispensaries  at  Ballytrain,  Farney,  Scotstown, 
Castleshane,  Smithsborough,  Ballybay,  Clones,  Newbliss, 
Drum,  Rockcorry,  Monaghan,  Carrickmacross,  and  Glas- 
lough.  There  were,  according  to  the  Return  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile  (May  3,  1837),  in  the  county  43  schools  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
roll  of  which  were  5464  scholars,  in  attendance  3406 ;  of 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  (or  those  of  their  friends) 
were  known,  484  were  Protestants  and  1689  Catholics. 

History  and  Antiqmties.—ln  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster 
on  John  de  Courcy  when  he  could  conquer  it,  that  chieftain 
overran  various  parts  (a.d.  1177).  and  built  castles  to  secure 
his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the  district 
now  the  barony  of  Farney  in  this  county,*  and  gave  them 
in  charge  to  Macmahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  him.  MacMahon  demolished  these 
castles,  upon  which  De  Courcy  made  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  chieftain,  and  drove  away  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  He  was  followed  and  defeated  by  the  natives,  who 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  11,000 ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night,  availing  himself  of  their  careless 
security,  he  defeated  them  in  turn  with  fearful  slaughter, 
and  secured  his  booty. 

The  English  dominion  in  this  part  of  Ireland  was  very 
imperfect  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Ferney  was  still  held  by  a  chieftain  of  the  race  of 
MacMahon,  to  whom  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry, 
granted  or  confirmed  it  at  a  certain  rent  The  English  re- 
tained however  a  castle  in  the  district. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
risen  in  arms,  for  they  arc  noticed  among  the  septs  whom 
Talbot,  Lord  Furnival,  the  lurd-lieutenant,  brought  into  the 
king's  peace.  All  he  was  able  to  do  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  open  rebellion,  without  extending  or  strengthen- 
ing the  authority  of  the  English  government.  Little  is 
known  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  district,  or  the 
events  that  occurred  in  it,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
under  whom  great  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the 
country  to  more  complete  subjection.  In  the  year  1568  the 
Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  passed  an  act  for 
dividing  into  shires  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
not  yet  been  so  arranged,  and  Monaghan  was  one  of 
the  shires  constituted  at  this  time.  The  country  however 
still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
when  lord-deputy  for  the  last  time,  received  the  submission 
of  MacMahon  (a.o.  1575  or  1576).  But  shortly  after,  on 
occasion  of  a  murder  committed  by  MacMahon,  the  lord- 
deputy  *  marched  into  MacMahon*s  country,  and  burned  and 
otherwise  destroyed  it.'  In  1584  MacMahon  again  '  sub- 
mitted' to  the  lord-deputy.  Sir  John  Perrot  who  either 
divided  Ulster  into  counties,  or  rendered  eff'ectual  the  division 
which  had  been  before  made,  and  placed  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  in  them.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  the  county  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  MacMahons ;  but  on  a  charge,  true  or  false,  of 
^ai^i^g  forces  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  rents  due  to  him, 
Hu^h  Roe  MacMahon  was  tried,  and  executed  at  the  town 
of  Monaghan  (a.d.  1589)  by  the  lord-deputy,  Sir  William 
Fitz Williams,  and  his  lands  bestowed  on  some  of  his  kins- 
men and  other  persons,  to  hold  under  a  yeiurly  rent  In 
the  troubles  excited  in  following  years  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  a  portion  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  Tyrone.    The  English 

'  *t  is  not  to  bo  assumrd  that  the  limUi  of  ib«  ftnlitni  diitrict  and  tho 
a  bAivny  exactly  cuiuciJcd. 


had  a  fort  at  Monaghan.    In  the  settlement  of  UUtcr  <  %  «v 

1608),  on  tho  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  such  as  bad  l»-  t 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dohcrty,  Muna^n  la 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included,  though  the  oiljut-tt:* 
counties  were.  The  corporation  of  Monaghan  was  howct  *t 
one  of  those  erected  about  this  time  to  strengthcu  ii:c 
Protestant  and  English  interests. 

In  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  Monaghan  was  one  of  tli-^ 
counties  that  early  came  into  the  power  of  the  insur^ci*  •. 
and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  struggle  was  inciuii  1 
in  the  seat  of  war;  but  no  events  of  particular  tati*r<  % 
occiured  within  it.  In  the  war  of  tho  Revolution  of  1  * -*  -^  * 
sharp  conflict  took  place  at  Glaslough,  in  which  the  i'ii»- 
testants  were  victorious,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  le  ili-r. 
Mr.  Anketel.  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  neighbour  h'««<l 
In  the  rebellion  of  1798  the  county  appears  to  ha^e  b.-vn 
scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

{BedLurorVs  Map  qf  Ireland  and  Memoir;  Second  ft^f^^tt 
of  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners ;  Reportt  ^fOjifimi*- 
sioners/or  Inquiring  into  the  state  of  t fie  Poor  in  IrrLtf  i . 
and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Lewi»*ii  T'*ffografJtt. .  • ' 
Dictionary  qf  Ireland ;  Wakefield's  Account  of  IreL.ud . 
Cox's  History  of  Ireland,) 

MONARCHY,  from  the  Greek  fiovapx^  a  word  rjtr.- 
pounded  of  /i6v,oc,  '  alone,'  and  the  clement  apx*^  *  -  "* 
vern,'  and  signifying  the  'government  of  a  single  p**!^/!- ' 
Tho  word  monarchy  is  properly  applied  to  the  guver nuu  ..: 
of  a  political  community  in  which  one  person  exercises  u-c 
sovereign  power.  [Sovereignty.]  In  such  cases,  nii*l  m 
such  cases  alone,  the  government  is  properly  styletl  a  in  ■ 
narchy,  and  the  supreme  ruler  is  properly  styled  a  m^n;.r.  a. 
Examples  of  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  are  aflortU'i  !•« 
many  Oriental  governments,  both  in  antient  and  xn«>«lt  •. 
times,  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  u< 
century,  and  the  existing  governments  of  Russia,  Au-ti]j. 
and  the  several  states  of  Italy. 

But  since  monarchs  have  in  many  cases  borne  the  )i<>n;>* 
rary  title  ofpamXivi*  rex,  re,  roi,  kbnig,  or  king,  and  >a\' « 
persons  so  styled  have,  in  many  states  not  monarrbf*'. 
held  the  highest  rank  in  the  government,  andderiwil  il  j: 
rank  by  inhbritance,  governments  presided  over  b>  a  (>cr>>t. 
bearing  one  of  the  titles  just  mentioned  have  usualU  bcv  ^ 
called  monarchies* 

llie  name  monarchy  is  however  incorrectly  applied  t-  i 
government,  unless  the  kinp^  (or  person  bearing  the  cfi.-.  • 
lent  title)  possesses  the  entire  sovereign  power;  as  uu*  it.; 
case  with  the  king  of  Persia  (whom  the  Greeks  calUtl  ;:*: 
great  king,*  or  simply  *  the  king'),  and  in  more  roc.: 
limes  with  King  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his  oontempuriiiui 
the  Grand  Monarque. 

Now  a  king  does  not  necessarily  possesa  the  tvur^ 
sovereign  power;  in  other  words,  he  is  not  nece&^arjv  a 
monarch.  Thus  the  king  has  shari»d  the  sovereign  f  o  .-  r 
either  with  a  class  of  nobles,  as  in  the  early  Greek  ha"* 
(Miiller's  Dorians,  b.  iii.,  c  ]),  or  with  a  popular  bod),  is 
in  the  Roman  kingdom,  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  ui  i  -• 
middle  ages,  and  in  modern  England,  France,  IloIi.K'.. 
and  Belgium.  The  appellation  of  monarch  properly  imp'  * 
the  possession  of  tho  entire  sovereign  power  by  the  )«ir^> . 
to  wliom  it  is  affixed.  The  title  of  king,  on  the  other  h:i  » i, 
does  not  imply  that  the  king  possesses  the  entire  sovimi  l  >. 
power.  In  a  state  where  the  king  once  was  a  monarch,  i  « 
kingly  office  may  cease  to  confer  the  undivided  sovcrcii^n  > : 
and  it  may  even  dwindle  into  complete  iusigniftcsnci*,  ai  <i 
become  a  merely  honorary  dignity,  as  was  the  case  « lOt  lu. 
apxtitv  PafftXtvg  at  Athens,  and  the  rex  sacrijlcidus  at  Ruii.c. 
(Creuzer*8  Abriss  der  Romischen  Antiquitaten,  $  1J3.) 

lu  Sparta  there  was  a  double  line  of  hereditary  ku.^**, 
who  shared  the  soveriugn  power  with  some  other  m^j  «- 
trates  and  an  assembly  of  citizens.  The  govemmeut  ••( 
Sparta  has  usually  been  termed  a  republic  but  somr  .i  - 
tient^vriters  have  called  it  monarchical,  on  account  ot  t  « 
kings ;  and  Polybius  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  Rorv  «* 
republic,  on  account  of  its  two  consuls.  iPhiloio^cui  ^  •<• 
seum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  57.) 

Slates  whicu  were  at  one  time  governed  by  kinga  p'is«^-«<»- 
in^  the  entire  sovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  king  i  «• 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  share  the  sovereign  ik>*  i 
with  a  popular  body,  arc  usually  st}lcd  mixed  mon'tr-\  t 
or  limited  monarchies.    These  expressions  mean  that  :  •  ? 

•  On  the  oormpoDdcnc«  of  /3ao'tXit*'C  and  •*'.  tee  Ofl>boQ*t  •  IVfl.  2«  v- : 
r«lL*  e.  49  (vol  ti.,  p.  252)  j  and  od  Uit  ettiaokn  of  A»%  tM  u»/.  »-• 


■    [KiUtKIUL.] 

'^^  lltm^KI"r, -tvloi  T/'RHini 
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MONEY  is  ineUl  eoined  for  the  purposes  of  oommerce^ 
luually  iUmped  with  the  Bane  and  arms  of  the  prince  or 
state  that  directs  it  to  pass  current  In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  money  means  any  representation  of  property,  whether 
as  coin  or  in  the  form  of  paper— the  circulating  medium. 
For  money  in  this  latter  sense,  and  for  our  monetary 
system,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Bank; 
DihL  OF  ExcHANOx;  Cub&bxcy;  Sxchanos;  and  In- 

TBREST. 

The  earliest  currency  of  metal  has  been  already  treated 
of  under  Coin,  tojrether  with  the  denominations,  as  fsr  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  different  moneys  current  among  the 
ohief  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
In  the  latter  a  more  particular  account  of  one  or  two  coins 
wss  omitted;  the  Fartbino  for  instance,  and  the  Gui- 
KBA,  hoth  of  which  have  been  referred  to  the  present 
article. 

Although  Farthings  are  asserted  to  have  been  round 
ooins  in  tne  time  of  some  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  they 
usually  at  that  period  consisted  of  the  fractions  or  parts  of 
the  penny  broken  into  four.  Instances  of  pennies  neatly 
and  accurately  cut  into  halves  and  quarters  occur  almost 
wherever  Saxon  coins  have  been  discovered.  The  f  eojitflm;, 
or  fourthling,  as  money,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  gospels  (Mait  v.  26 ;  Luke  xxi.  2). 

OuiNXA.  The  unite,  as  it  was  called,  or  twenty-shilling 
piece,  was  first  coined  by  King  James  L  It  was  continued 
under  King  Charles  I.,  and  under  Cromwell.  Snelling  (  Ftew 
qfihe  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  qf  England,  p.  29),  speaking 
of  Charles  II.'s  coinage  of  1662,  says,  the  term  twenty- 
shilling  piece  is  still  kept  in  the  indentures ;  the  appellation 
of  Otdnea,  siven  to  it,  was  because  great  quantities  of  them 
were  coined  eut  of  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by 
the  Roval  African  Company,  which  sre  distinguished  by 
an  elephant  under  the  head,  some  a  castle,  others  without, 
which  was  continued  under  each  reign  until  George  I., 
though  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  thus  marked,  either  of 
him  or  of  Queen  Anne.  The  guinea  of  Charles  II.  had 
not  been  long  in  currency  befb^e  common  consent  had 
raised  it  to  twenty-one  shillings.  About  the  lera  of  the 
Revolution,  James  II.'s  guinea  was  paid  and  received  at 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  reign  imme- 
diately subsequent,  the  gold  money  remaining  without 
alteration  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  silver  money 
growing  daOy  of  less  value  by  clipping  end  counterfeiting, 
occasioned  twenty-five  shillings,  then  twenty-eight  shillings, 
and  at  last  thirty  shillings  to  be  given  for  a  guinea;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  silver  money  restored  to  its  first  value  by 
the  grand  recoinage,  than  the  guinea  was  again  reduced, 
first  to  twenty-eieht  shillinss,  then  to  twenty-six,  and  finally 
to  twentv-two  shillings,  and  soon  after  by  common  consent 
was  paid  and  remained  as  before  at  2l#.  6dL,  and  continued 
at  that  price  for  twenty  years  after.  In  1717  the  guinea 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  shillings,  at  which  it  continued 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  the 
coining  of  guineas  ceased,  and  twenty-shilling  pieces  were 
again  coined  under  the  name  of  sovereigns. 

Several  other  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
already  disposed  of  under  Anobl  ;  As ;  Aureus  ;  Bezant  ; 
Billon;  Crowns  of  the  Sun;  Daric;  Denarius;  De- 
nier; Drachma;  Liyrb;  and  Louis  d'Or. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  money  which  forms  the  present  or  has 
formed  the  recently  existing  metallic  currency  of  modern 
nations,  taking  them  alphabetically:— 

Abaeei,  or  Abaeeee,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  value  of  5|dL 

Abuguelp,  or  Albuguelpt  see  Grieeio, 

Alberi*9  Dollar  is  a  coin  known  in  Holland,  with  its  half 
and  quarter,  at  50,  35,  and  12^  stivers.  Ihe  term  is  used 
also  as  a  money  of  account  at  Libau  and  Riga.  Ilie  intrinsic 
value  of  a  metallie  Albert's  Dollar  is  4s.  44J. 

Albuif  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account;  at  Cassel, 
Cologne,  and  other  plaoes  in  Germany;  the  value  of  the 
albus  was  less  than  fd, 

AUmehliet  a  Turkish  silver  ooin  of  60  paras,  value  3#. 

Aeper,  a  very  small  Turkish  ooin  and  money  of  account. 
120  aspers  ss  1  piastre. 

AmgUMi  d'Or^  a  gold  edn  of  Saxony,  double,  single^  and 
half;  leekoned  at  10,  5,  and  ^  rix-dollars.    The  august  of 
1764  was  worth  16«.  8d;  that  of  1784,  Hs.  3^ 
,   A^^lMO^  a  Venetian  copper  ooni»  a  half  soldo. 

Bafoeoko,  or  BoUo,  a  oopper  coin  at  Rome,  Bologna.  Aco., 
dmded  iiitol9dsMiii,ef  l^uettrini;  trortli  a  tnlto  Bum 


than  a  halfpenny ;  there  are  also  double  and  ilagto  bqo»* 
chelli,  at  4  and  2  bajocchi. 

Bajoirtt  a  silver  coin  of  Swit<erland«  of  3  livrss  15  sols 
current. 

Barbonet  a  silver  coin  in  Lucca,  of  12  soldi,  half  and  quarter 
in  proportion.    The  barbone  is  worth  rather  more  than  4*^ 

Mmruooo,  a  small  tin  coin  current  at  Goa  on  the  Mala* 
bar  coast  These  are  called  bad  basaruocos;  there  ars 
others  called  good  ones,  of  copper ;  all  the  coins  of  Goa  are 
of  the  same  two  descriptions  and  denominstions. 

Baizen,  a  base  silver  coin  in  Switserland,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Augsburg.  At  Basle,  a  good 
bataen  is  4  ereutzers ;  a  Swiss  batsen,  2  sous,  or  3|creutser«. 
Each  batzen  contains  10  rappen.  Silver  meoee  of  40  and  SO 
bataen,  and  base  silver  pieces  of  10  and  5  oataen,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  Helvetic  republic  between  1708  and  1803. 
The  Swiss  batzen  is  nearly  1^.  English. 

Bendiky,  ftgold  coin  of  Marocco,  of  the  value  of  9t. 

BesUckt  a  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  about  Ze.  2]^. 

Bit,  or  Bitt,  a  small  ooin  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  S|4i. 

Blafferi,  a  small  coin  at  Cologne,  worth  4  albusea. 

Blankeel,  or  Blanqttello,  a  small  coin  and  money  of 
account  in  Marocco.    It  is  worth  about  Id 

Bohgnino,  a  copper  coin  at  Bologna  and  its  neighbour* 
hood,  the  same  with  the  bajoccho. 

Borbi,  or  Burbi,  a  coin  in  Egypt,  of  copper,  eight  of  which 
go  to  a  medino.    Borbies  are  slso  current  at  Tunis. 

Borjookee,  the  name  for  the  glass-beads  whioh  peas  aa 
small  money  in  Abyssinia. 

Cagliareeo,  a  copper  coin  in  Sardinia* 

Canaun,  see  Cowriee. 

Carltno,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  kincr* 
dom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily :  it  contains  10  grani,  worth  4^/. 
In  Piedmont  the  carlino  is  a  gold  ooin ;  coined  before  17b3 
it  was  of  the  assayed  value  of  5/.  1  Ss,  84. ;  sulMcquent  to  that 
year,  5/.  12«.  3d,    The  half,  &c.  in  proportion. 

Carolin  d'Or,  or  simply  Carolin,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria« 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  wirtemberg,  vidue  20t.  \^ 

Cash,  a  small  coin  in  China,  and  India  beyond  the 
Gknges.  It  is  the  only  coin  used  in  China.  It  is  not 
coined  but  cast  It  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and  4 
of  lead ;  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at 
the  edges,  with  a  scjuare  hole  in  the  middle.  These  pieces 
are  commonly  earned  like  beads  on  a  string  or  wire.  A 
tale  in  account  of  fine  silver  should  be  worth  1000  cash,  or 
about  6s.  Sd, ;  but  on  account  of  their  convenience  fur 
common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much  raised  that 
only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tale.  Cash  is  sometimv« 
called  Coxa.  In  Sumatra  cash  are  small  pieces  of  tin  or 
lead,  2500  of  which  go  to  a  maoe. 

Cent,  or  Centime,  a  money  of  account  in  the  new  mtem 
of  France,  and  a  coin  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  In  FVance  the  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  franc.  In  the  money  of  the  United  States  the  tent  u 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  contains  208  graina  of 
copper.    Half  cents  are  coined  in  the  same  proportion. 

Ckaye,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  2^d. 

Commassee,  a  small  copper  coin,  containing  a  little  mIvct. 
made  use  of  at  Betel  fag  ui,  or  Betlefackee,  in  Arabia. 

Copang,  or  Coban.  The  old  copangs  weigh  371  Duteb  asen. 
or  275  English  grains,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  be  22  carats 
fine ;  this  would  give  2/.  4t.  7(1  sterling  for  the  value  of  the 
old  copang ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Japanese  coins 
are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is  20||  carai>. 
and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  old  oopang  to  2L  U.  10^ 
sterling.  The  new  copangs  weigh  180  English  grains,  and 
the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  which  gives  their  value 
2ls.  3d,  sterling. 

Copeck,  see  Aopek. 

Coronilla,  or  Veinten  de  Orob  a  Spanish  coin  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  4«.  0)^. 

Cowries.    Kelly,  under  *  Calcutta  in  Bengal,*  aays,  *  Ac- 
counts are  sometimes  kept  in  the  inferior  departments  of 
business  in  cowries,  a  species  of  small  sea-shells,  which,  as 
long  as  they  remain  unbroken,  are  used  as  money  in  small 
payments ;  and  2560  cowries  are  generally  reckoned  for  a 
current  rupee;  but  they  have  intermediate  divisions,  thus 
4  cowries  make  I  gunda ;  20  gundas»  1  punn ;  4  punns,  t 
anna;  4  annas,  1  cahaun ;  and  4  cahauns,  1  current  rupee; 
but  the  laat  proportion  is  variable.    Cowries  are  alao  used 
for  money  at  Scindy  on  the  Mi^bar  ooaat,  at  Siam  on  the 
Ikrther  peninsula,  and  in  Guinea,  whtte  tOOO  of  thMO  abeUs 
an  oaUed  g  maciilR,  | 
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Cox,  asmiU  Peraisn  coin,  in  copper*  10  cozbauguea  or 
coE  mukA  a  ihahea. 

Crasia,  a  small  silver  coin  in  Tuwwiy. 

CrimbQl.  a  Bmall  coin  in  tlio  West  India  Islands,  called 
»Iso  Me  du  Vmt  Bili,  whirh  pass  for  lid.  currency. 

CrouM.  In  Knglaitd,  Henry  VJU.  wai  tba  Bret  king 
vho  coined  a  crown  in  gold.  He  aftecwardi,  «■  has  been 
already  noticed,  struck  some  pattemi  for  a  crown  in  silver ; 
but  Edward  VI.  was  the  first  who  coined  [ha  silver  crown 
mid  liair-crown  for  currency.  From  Elizabeth  to  Wdliam 
IV.  the  silver  crown  and  half-crown  have  been  struck  in 
e^c^y  reign.  The  croone,  or  crown,  was  fonnerly  a  coin  of 
[he  Netherlands;  those  after  17S5  were  estimated  at  2 
ll.trins  1 4  stivers  of  exchange,  or  3  Uorins  3  stivers  current 
1 1  ^^as  also  a  coin  of  Denmark ;  double,  single,  and  half- 
cioutis  were  leckoned  at  S,  4,  and  2  marks  crown  money, 
nr  S  marks  8  skdlings.  4  marks  4  skillin^,  and  2  marks  2 
^killings  currenL 

Cnuadn,  a  coin  in  Portugal,  both  in  eold  and  silver.  Of 
the  ^o\A  c:rusadus  there  are  two  kinds  the  old  crusado 
ri>incd  at  400  reea.  Ibo  new  crusado  at  480  rees ;  the  silver 
criis^da,  also  of  4H0  rees,  bos  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 
Tiie  value  of  the  old  crusado  was  2».  bd. ;  of  the  new,  both 
gutil  and  silver,  2r.  Id. 

Dfitlder,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  or  3D-stiver  piece,  worth  io 
alurling  2».  ejA 

Dap::ajie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  5  ina- 
nimdis,  worth  about  \bd. 

Decline,  a  money  of  account  and  coin  in  the  Revolution- 
ary system  of  France.  Ten  decimes  make  the  franc,  or  1 00 
rcnlinies.    Copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  decimes  are  atill 

Denara,  a  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

T)'nier.  [Deniek.]  It  was  the  240ih  part  of  the  livre, 
or  French  pound. 

Druushka,  a  Russian  copper  coin,  half  a  kopek. 

Dime,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  America,  is 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dnllar.  There  are  also  half  dimes;  both 
tuinud  in  179B,  worth  Slif.  and  2ld. 

Ditlnholo,  a  copper  coin  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  double 
uf  rhc  obolo  or  cent    The  cent  is  worth  l/t.  nearly. 

Di'caiii,  or  Para,  a  money  of  Abyssinia. 

Du/ira,  or  Dobraon,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin.  Kelly  says 
tlio  old  dobriL  coined  before  17-2S  at  20,000  rees  has  since 
become  worth  24.000;  the  dobra  struck  since  1722  is  of 
1J,>>UU  rees.  There  is  also  a  balf-dobra  of  6400  rees,  Itke- 
nisc  called  a  Joanesc.  The  sterling  value  of  the  later 
'I'Afi-ti,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England  at 
■i!.  1"J,  lOtft  per  ounce,  is  31.  Us.  Old. 

Dog,  a  small  coin  of  1^  Leeward  currency,  used  in  the 
Frciiih  West  India  Islands,  called  also  the  noir. 

Doil,  or  Duyl,  a  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  n  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farthing. 

Dollar.  The  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rii'O,  wei);hing  416  grains  of  standard  sdver.  is  valued  at 
■1*.  J(/.  Englisn.  It  his  ou  the  edge  •  o.vk  imllab  or  iinit 
HrNDRED  CBXTs:'  and  has  its  divisions  of  half  and  quarter. 
Ity  an  act  of  1B37  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  Slates  is 
ci'qiiircd  to  contain  412J  grains  of  standard  silver  of  which 
"nc-ieiilh  is  alloy  ;  which  is  now  the  proportion  in  all  coins 
uf  Ihe  United  Slalcs,  whether  of  silver  or  gold.  The  Spanish 
diill.-ir  of  the  old  sort,  before  a,  new  coinage  took  place  in 

I  rjX  was  of  the  sterling  value  of  4».  41d,  Till  then  there 
More  dollar*  of  two  denominations,  the  Mexican  and  the 
fitvillan  dollar.  That  which  is  at  present  generally  circu- 
l.Ucd  as  the  Spanish  dollar  is  really  of  the  sterling  value 
of  4«.  31(1      It  passes  in  Spain  for  20  reals  vellon.     The 

II  'i-dullar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  termed  JTiaier  by  the 
'"Tinaosi  Pezza  is  the  Ilaliin  and  Piastre  the  Turkish 
il'>lhr.     See  Jiix-do!tar. 

D'lodee  and  Ha(f  Dondee,  copper  pieces  of  10  and  Scash, 
'urrcnt  at  Madras.     They  are  struck  in  England. 

D'lj'j-ia,  or  Piatole,  an  Italian  iiold  coin  of  which  the 
>:ilua  varies  in  diflerent  states.  Kelly  says,  among  the 
]iiii'es  current  at  Genoa,  July  20,  1607,  the  Roman  doppia 
"'IS  at  20  lira  14  soldi;  Parma,  ditto,  26  lire  14  soldi; 
I'li'dmont,  ditto,  old,  35  lire  8  soldi;  ditto,  new,  34  lire  IS 
"'Ml,  At  Milan  the  value  of  the  doppia  was  fixed  by  an 
imperial  edict  in  1786  at  ir,  lire  3  soldi  correnti.  Its  Eng- 
Ii'h  value  about  \b».  Id.  sterling.  In  the  Piedmonlese 
''Ttilory  the  older  doppia  has  been  long  out  of  currency. 
The  present  is  of  24  lire ;  the  half,  &c.  in  proportion.  The 
titl  piedmODtese  doppia  of  1741  to  1783  was  of  the  value 
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of  \l.  3a.  9d.  sterling;  that  after  178S,  U.  Sk.  7id.  Th* 
Parma  doppia  of  1787  was  worth  lis.  7|ii. ;  that  of  17yG, 
lUt.  ivid. 

D'tjij/ielta,  or  gold  seudo.  a  coin  of  Sardinia  of  5  lire. 

D-iTf^a,  a  coin  and  miiney  of  account  in  Bombay ;  the 
eoin  ia  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  (in  or  lead. 

Doubla,  a  silver  coin  of  Tunis,  valued  at  24  aspers. 

Doubioon,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  iheantientvalueof  which 
was  changed  in  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  1772,  when 
the  former  pieces  were  called  in.  The  old  doubloon  was  of 
the  value  of  31.  it.  Sid.;  that  of  1772,  3/.  S».  lOdL  Th« 
double  and  the  half  of  each  in  proportion. 

Ducat,  Dutch,  a  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  i  guilders  2 
stivers.     English  value  ht.  9d. 

Ducal,  German,  also  a  gold  coin,  the  rate  of  ooinage  of 
which,  although  each  state  has  its  own  ducats,  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  Germany.  Kelly  says,  according  to  the  mint 
price  of  gold  in  England,  as  already  slated,  the  ducat  of 
Bavaria  is  worth  9».  4id. ;  of  Brunswick.  9i.  Id. ;  of  Coki^ne, 
9j.  Z\d.\  Denmark,  9*.  S^d.;  Frankfort.  9*.  4^;  Ham- 
burg, 9f.  A\d.  ;  Hanover.  Ss,  b\±  ;  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
9f.  3tf.;  Mannheini.  9i.  iid.\  Ntimberg,  9f.  3^;  Prussia 
of  1748.  9a.  A\d.;  of  1787,  9*.  3Jd. ;  Treves,  9«,  3}rf. ;  Wir- 
temberg,  9s.  ajd. ;  Wiirzburg,  9*.  3Jrf. 

Dueat,  Rusaian,  originally  worth  2i  rubles ;  the  double 
4] ;  but  in  1764  their  value  was  raised,  the  double  ducat  to 
5  rubles  60  kopeks,  and  the  single  to  3  rubles  80  kopeks, 
Kelly  rates  the  sterling  value  of  the  Russian  ducat  of  1791 
at  St.  l^d.;  of  1763  at  9i.  3]ri. ;  and  that  of  1796  at  9t.  5d. 
This  also  bad  its  double  end  half.  According  to  the  Table 
of  Russian  moneys  given  in  Leigh'a  '  Guide  to  Moscow,' 
12mo,,  London,  183&,  the  gold  ducat  of  Russia  at  present 
goes  for  Bt.  id. 

Ducal,  Swedhh,  ofgold,  of  the  value  of  one  rix-dollar  46 
skillings,  of  the  sterling  value  of  9#.  2id. 

Ducat,  the  Italian,  is  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
atNaples,  Venice,  and  other  places,  value  in  sterling  nearly 
3*.  M.  The  Venetian  silver  ducats  of  a  former  time  varied 
both  in  weight  and  Bneness.  In  weight  from  13  dwL  16  gr. 

Ducatello,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  current  at  Alexandria, 
for  10  medini. 

Ducatnne,  or  Giuiliaa,  a  aiiver  eoin  of  Venice,  of  11 
lire,  worth  it.  ejt/. 

Ducatoon,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  <3  stiTers,  or  a  little 
more ;  English  value  5a.  Jfrf. 

Dvdu.  called  by  the  English  Duba,  a  copper  eoin  in  use 
in  the  Mysore  country  ana  at  Pondieberry;  in  the  latter 
place  20  of  them  are  reckoned  to  a  fanam. 

Eagle,  an  American  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  10  dollar^ 
or  units.  Its  intrinsic  value  in  English  gold  was  nearly 
21.  3a.  Sd.  None  however  have  been  coinea  at  the  Ameri- 
can mint  for  many  years.  By  an  act  of  1792  the  eagle  was 
to  be  of  the  standard  weight  of  270  gr.,  vii.  2'17j  gr.  of  fine 
metal  and  22)  gr.  alloy.  By  an  act  of  tB37,  when  coined  it 
is  to  be  of  2S8  gr.  standard  weight,  vii.  232^  fine  metal  and 
25!  alloy.     The  half  and  quarter  eagle  in  proportion. 

Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in  the  old  system  of  France,  and  also 
at  Geneva  and  other  pluees  in  Switzerland,  In  France  it 
was  of  6  livres ;  and  the  Petit  Ecu,  or  half-crown,  of  3  livrea. 
The  ecu,  or  patagon,  of  Geneva  was  worth  3  livres  or  I04 
florins.  Those  coined  in  1796  were  of  the  English  value  of 
4j,  Sd. 

Escalin.  The  escalin,  or  shilling,  was  formerly  a  bus 
silver  coin  in  the  Nelberlanils,  at  6  stivers  of  exchange,  or 
7  Stivers  current.  Of  the  English  value  of  6d.,  and  its 
double  in  proportion. 

Escudo,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  of  40  reals  vellon. 

fhnam,  a  small  coin  in  the  East  Indies,  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  ones  are  only  of  7H  carats  fine,  and  ara 
alloyod  chiefly  with  silver ;  24  of  these  are  reckoned  for  an 
old  Negnpatam  pagoda,  which  went  for  6(.  The  silver  fanam 
of  Bombay  is  worth  about  fljrf. ;  that  of  Pondicherry  Swt 

FaruJci,  a  gold  coin  of  Mysore,  struck  by  Tippoo  Saib,  of 
the  value  sterling  of  7a,  I  Id.     A  variety  of  the  pagoda. 

Filippo,  or  Ailip,  an  old  diver  coin  of  Milan,  worth 
about  ia.  a^. 

Florin,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  hi  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  called  also  gulden  and  gClden,  and, 
by  corruption,  gilder  or  guilder.  The  florin  of  Holland  ana 
Bavariaisworthabout )«.  8^.;  the  heavy  (or  miinr)  gulden 
of  Austria  is  worth  about  2a. 

Florin  is  also  a  gold  coin  at  Hanover  and  in  other  paita 
2T? 
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of  Germany,  though  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhine ;  passing  generally  for  2  rix-dollan  cur- 
rent   Assay  value  about  Ss.  \\cL 

FjtH,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Egypt 

Fouangt  a  silver  coin  of  Siam,  estimated  at  800  eowries. 

Franc^  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  new 
system  of  France,  and  still  more  recently  introduced  into 
Belgium,  with  its  double,  quintuple,  and  lower  proportions. 
Of  the  value  of  rather  more  ttian  S^d    It  weighs  77' 17 

trains,  and  contains  69*453  grains  of  pure  silver.  The 
'rench  franc  and  livre  were  formerly  synonymous,  but  in 
the  coinage  of  1795  the  franc  was  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  accordingly  raised  Ijd.  |>er  cent;  thus  80 
francs  =  81  livres.  A  Swiss  iVanc,  containing  10  batzen,  is 
equal  to  1}  French  franc,  nearly  \9.  'id, 

Franceacmie,  a  silver  coin  in  Tuscany,  of  10  paoli  or 
6}  lire ;  its  value  in  sterling  was  4^.  %d. 

Frederick,  or  Frederick  d^Or,  a  gold  coin  in  Prussia, 
worth  1 6«.  3HcL    There  are  also  double  and  half  Fredericks. 

Fyrke,  a*raoney  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Denmark; 
the  half  skilling. 

Gall,  the  only  coin  of  Cambodia,  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
with  characters  on  one  side  only ;  worth  about  4d,  sterling. 

Ganza^  a  small  coin  in  some  parts  of  India  bevond  the 
Ganges,  a  mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin ;  worth  usually 
about  \i(jL  sterling. 

Genovinot  a  coin  of  Genoa,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Be- 
fore the  year  1790  the  Genovine  d'oro  were  coined  at  100 
lire ;  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  in  proportion.  The  Geno- 
vine of  full  weight  in  silver  were  at  9  lire  10  soldi;  light 
Grenovine,  weighing  32|denari,  were  at  9  lire.  In  1790  a  new 
coinage  took  place,  consisting  of  gold  Genovine  at  96  lire ; 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  at  48,  24,  and  12  lire;  and 
silver  scudi  or  Genovine  at  8  lire;  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths  in  proportion.  Genoa  being  united  to  France  in 
1804,  the  French  coins  were  intr^uced  there,  but  the 
Genoese  coins  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,  and  the  coin- 
age of  them  to  continue.  The  assay  value  of  the  Genovina 
of  100  lire  was  3/.  9s.  9c/.  sterling;  that  of  the  Genovina  of 
1790,3/.  3«.  4(/. 

George  dCOr^  of  Hanover,  at  4|  rix-dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
rix-dollars  gold  value.    Of  the  value  of  16«.  4^. 

Gilder,  or  Guilder,  see  Florin, 

Giulio,  a  small  coin  of  base  silver,  in  Italy ;  half  a  lira. 

Giwtina,  see  Ducatone, 

Gourde,  the  name  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guadaloupe,  &c. 

Grieven,  or  Grievener,  a  small  Russian  silver  coin, 
worth  about  6dL 

Griecio,  or  Albuguelp,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  of  30 
Medini. 

Groat,    [Coin.] 

Groicken,  Good  {Gut\  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account 
in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  A  good 
groschen  is  3  matthiers ;  a  marien-groschen  2  matthiers :  the 
former  worth  \id,  English,  the  latter  1^. 

Groesetli,  coins  of  Ragusa,  of  base  silver,  reckoned  of  the 
same  value  as  the  paras  of  Constantinople. 

Grole,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account  at  Bremen : 
24  ffnotes  make  }  of  a  specie  rix-dollar. 

Guilder,  see  Florin. 

Gulden,  see  Florin, 

Haser  Denarie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  10  mamoodis. 

Imperial,  a  Russian  gold  coin,  of  40  rubles ;  it  has  its 
half.  The  English  mint  value  of  the  imperial  coined  before 
1763  has  been  given  at  21.  U.  ed;  the  imperials  of  1763 
and  1772,  at  1/.  12^.  9^.;  the  halfimperial  of  1780.  at 
l&s.  4d. ;  the  imperial  of  1801,  at  1/.  i2s.  2id.  The  present 
value  is  33s.  4d.,  and  of  the  half  ISs.  Sd. 

Joanese,  Johanes,  or  Joe,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  6400 
rees,  of  the  value  of  1/.  \5s.  1  lid. 

Ilchebo,  or  lijib,  the  smallest  of  gold  coins  of  Japan, 
valued  at  about  15  mas. 

Kaisergroschen,  a  money  of  account  and  base  silver  coin 
in  Bohemia  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  Bohemia  the 
kaisergroschen  is  sometimes  called  bohmen.  In  Bavaria  it 
is  of  the  value  of  3  and  sometimes  4  kreutzers. 

Kodama,  a  little  globular  piece  of  silver,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  Japanese  deity,  with  several  letters. 

Kopek,  or  Copeck,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  Russia,  answering  to  a  penny  English.    There  are  pieces 
f  10,  5,  2, 1,  i  and  ^  kopeks ;  likewise  of  25,  20,  1 5, 1 0,  and 
kopeks  in  silver,  answering  to  lOd.,  8d,  6rf,,  Ad.,  and  2d. 


Kreukfer,  Creutzer,  or  Cndlwer^  a  inwll  eopp«r  com  ud 
money  of  account  in  many  parts  of  Genaany,  worth  )  of  a 
penny.  60  kreutzen  go  to  a  silver  florin  of  Uolland  or  Ba- 
varia. 

Larin,  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  of  2}  mamoodis.  It  consists  of  a  silver  wire,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length*  doubled  up,  and  flattened  on  one 
side  to  receive  the  impressions  of  some  characters. 

Leopoldone,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  similar  to  the 
francescone ;  that  of  1790  was  of  the  assay  value  of  4s.  6ji£ 

Liard,  a  small  French  copper  coin  in  the  old  system  of 
France,  of  the  value  of  3  deniers. 

Lira,  a  silver  coin  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan  and 
Venice.  At  Milan  it  was  to  weigh  4  denan,  or  I  of  an 
ounce.  Pieces  of  1|,  1,  and  ^  lira  were  coined  at  Venice 
in  1802,  consisting  (in  Austrian  money)  of  18, 12,  and  6 
kreutzers,  which  contained  only  f  of  fine  silver.  This  money 
was  called  monela  di  mtovo  slampo.  The  lira  of  Milan 
is  stated  by  Kelly  to  be  of  the  assay  value  of  7)d ;  the  lira 
of  Venice,  2id,  and  2)dL 

Lirazza,  base  silver  pieces,  current  at  Venice,  of  30,  SO, 
15,  lOi  and  5  soldi. 

Livomina,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Leghorn,  value  4s,  5J(£ 

Louis,  a  gold  coin  of  Malta,  double,  single,  and  half, 
coined  by  the  grand-master  Rohan,  at  20, 10,  and  5  sca«li 
copper  or  current  money.  The  value  of  the  double  louis  m 
sterling  was  1/.  ISs,  1^.;  of  the  louis,  I9s,  1^;  and  the 
half  louis,  9s,  l\i, 

Louis  blanc,  the  name  for  the  old  ecus  of  silver  coined  in 
France  before  1726,  at  the  rate  of  9  pieces  to  the  mark 
of  10  deniers  22  grains  fine. 

Lowen  Dollar,  or  Lyon  Dollar,  an  old  Dutch  silver  com 
at  42  stivers  or  a  little  more.    It  was  )  of  the  ducatoon. 

Mace,  a  small  gold  coin  in  Sumatra,  weighing  9  grains 
and  worth  about  14c/.  sterling. 

Madonnina,  a  silver  coin  of  Genoa,  of  20  soldi  There 
were  formerly  double  and  half  madonnine,  of  40  and  lu 
soldi.    The  double  madonnina  was  of  the  value  of  1#.  4^ 

Mahbub,  a  gold  coin,  the  only  one  which  is  struck  at 
Tunis,  called  aLo  sultanin,  valued  at  44  piastres*  with  half 
and  quarter. 

Mamoodi,  or  Mamoudi,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  com 
of  Persia.  The  mamoodi  of  Gombroon  contains  {  sJver 
and  J  copper,  and  is  worth  nearly  3d.  The  mamoodi  of 
Basso ra  is  worth  about  5\d, 

Mark,    [Com.] 

Mark,  a  silver  coin  in  Hamburg.  There  is  also  a  double 
mark,  or  32-schi] lings  piece.   The  mark  is  worth  U.  Sjt/. 

Matthier,  a  copper  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to  4  pfen 
nigs  or  8  hellers. 

Max  cCOr,  or  Maximilian,  a  gold  coin' of  Bavaria,  value 
\3s.  7U 

Medin,  or  Medino,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt 
^Kelly  says,  at  Cairo  40  medini  are  valued  at  \s.  l\i. 

Mirliton,  an  old  French  gold  coin. 

Moco,  a  small  tiilver  coin  in  the  West  Indies*  which  con* 
sists  of  a  round  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
dollar.     It  is  sometimes  \  and  sometimes  |  of  the  dollar. 

Mohur,  a  coin  of  gold  in  the  East  Indies.  The  mohur  or 
gold  rupee  of  the  emperor  Shah  Allum,  1770,  was  of  the  value 
of  1/.  \3s.  0{</. ;  the  mohur  of  the  same.  1787,  1/.  I3«.  4^  ; 
the  sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  of  1789,  1/.  13#.  7c/.;  the 
old  Bombay  mohur,  1/.  10#.  !</.;  Surat  mohur  of  the  latest 
coinage,  1/.  9j.  2|c/.;  Tippoos  gold  rupee,  1/.  12#.  l\d,;  mo- 
hur of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  1783,  \L  Vis,  xyL ; 
ditto,  1797,  1/.  XOs.  10i</.  Some  of  these  had  halves  suid 
quarters  in  proportion. 

Moidore,  or  Lisbonnine,  an  old  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  value  of  1/.  6s.  1  \^.  sterling.  It  had  its  haif,  eLc  iu 
proportion. 

Murajola,  a  small  silver  coin  used  at  Bologna,  double  and 
single,  of  4  and  2  soldi. 

Napoleon,  a  gold  coin  in  the  new  system  of  FHnce,  the 
successor  of  the  louisd'or,  of  the  value  of  20  francs.  The 
value  is  \5s.  10c/.;  and  of  its  double,  or  40-frane  piece, 
1/.  lU.  Sd  The  napoleon  weighs  99*564  grains,  ana  eon* 
tains  89*61  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Noble.    S^iN.] 

Noir,  see  Dog. 

Oban,  the  largest  gold  coin  of  Japan,  three  times  the 
value  of  the  copang. 

Onza,  a  Sicihan  coin  of  the  value  of  30  tars,  each  taiu 
being  subdivided  into  20  grani.    Its  value  it  about  10«.  3yL 
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Ore,  ft  monajr  of  ftooonnt  md  copper  eoin  in  Sweden. 
Otelia,  a  silver  medtl  rather  than  a  eoin  of  Venice,  fbr- 
merly  distributed  by  the  government.    Kelly  savs  however 
they  have  been  cironlated  at  3  lire  18  soldi.    He  gives  the 
value  in  sterling  at  Is,  IfcL 

Fagoda,  a  gold  eoin  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Kelly  enumerates  several  kinds,  with  the 
assay  value  of  each  annexed,  vii.  the  star  pagoda  of  the 
vdue  of  7s.  b^i, ;  old  Aroot  pagoda,  7s.  2d. ;  .new  Arcot 
pagoda,  5s.  M.;  Onore  pagoda,  7s.  )0d.;  Mangalore  pa- 
goda, 7s.  lOfES.;  pagoda  with  a  crescent  and  one  figure, 
7s.  6cL ;  pagoda  of  Pondicherry,  6t.  5d ;  Hyderee  boon,  or 
pagoda,  7s.  8d ;  Sultannee  boon,  or  pagoda,  8s.  5d. ;  Tip- 
poo's  farufei,  7s.  1  Hd. 

I\u)lo,  a  small  silver  coin  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  with  its  double,  half,  and  quarter.  The 
value  of  the  paolo  is  b^/U. 

Papetia,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Rome,  value  10^. 

Para,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of  three  aspers. 
40  paras  =  1  piastre. 

Pardo,  or  PardaOt  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  at 
Goa ;  as  a  coin  it  is  worth  four  good  tangas,  equal  to  2s.  6d, 
sterling.  There  are  pardo-xeraphins  of  five  good  tangas :  a 
xeraphin  is  worth  3s.  IJd. 

Pataeot  a  silver  coin  of  Brazil,  of  600  and  640  rees,  cur< 
rent  only  in  that  country.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value 
of  two  or  three  sorts:  the  old  pataca  of  Brazil  of  640  rees, 
3s.  1  id. ;  pataca  of  600  rees,  1 755,  2s.  lO^d. ;  ditto  of  640 
rees,  1768,  2s.  lOJdl;  ditto  of  640  rees,  1801  (halt  quarter, 
&c.,  in  proportion),  3s.  Oid. 

Patagon,  or  Padacon,  called  aUo  J^m,  a  silver  coin  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Li^.  In  Switzerland  its  value 
is  3  livres  6  sous,  or  33  batsen.  At  Lidge  it  is  worth  4s.  Ad.  \ 
at  Berne,  4#.  ^^L 

PecetOt  a  Spanish  silver  coin :  the  old  Mexican  peoeta  of 
two  Mexican  reals,  1 736,  was  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 
Is.  ](/. ;  the  peceta  of  two  reals  of  plate,  1721,  and  the 
peceta  of  two  reals  of  new  plate,  1775,  lOii.;  Mexican 
peceta,  1774,  U.  0|i. 

Penny,  EngKsh.    [CoiifJ 

Perpero,  a  silver  coinof  Kagusa,  of  12  grossetti. 

lyennig,  a  Prussian  coin,  worth  one-tenth  of  an  English 
penny. 

Piastre,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant;  it  is  in  fact  the  Turkish  dollar.  The 
piastre  of  Mustapha  III.,  1757,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
U.  lOjef.;  the  piastre  of  Abdul-Hamed,  1773,  \s.  8^i.; 
another  of  the  same  period,  \s.  lO^ciL ;  the  piastre  of  Selim, 
1601,  \s.  Wfi. ;  the  piastre  of  Crim  Tariary,  1778,  U.  Ojc^ ; 
piastre  of  Tunis,  1787,  \s.\yL\  the  piastre  of  Smyrna,  of 
1808,  \2^ 

Pice,  a  money  of  account  and  a  copper  coin  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  current  at 
Bombay. 

Piece  qf  Bight,  the  Spanish  dollar;  also  a  money  of 
account  in  what  used  to  be  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

Pisiereen,  or  Piastrine,  the  name  giren  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  Spanish  peoetas.  Kelly  says  pistereens,  or 
two-bit-pieces,  wnich  are  Spanish  pecetos,  paiss  for  Is.  3d. 
currency,  and  are  worth  lOfii.  sterling.  He  adds,  English 
shillings  and  sixpences  occasionally  pass  here  for  pistereens 
and  bits. 

Pistole,  German.  Under  this  name  are  included  the 
old  Saxon  August  d*Or,  Prussian  Frederick  d'Or,  Bruns- 
wick Carl  d*Or,  Hanoverian  George  d'Or,  Danish  Holstein 
Christian  d'Or,  and  the  pistoles  of  Hesse,  the  palatinate, 
Hildesheim,  and  Mecklenburg,  all  reckoned  at  5  rixslol- 
lars  current  Kellv  says  35  pieces  of  each  of  these  sorts  of 
money  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  An 
allowance  is  however  generally  made  for  deficiencv  in 
weight  and  fineness,  and  they  are  current  in  most  places 
as  long  as  35}  pieces  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  gold,  21] 
carats  fine ;  they  are  then  called  passier  pistoles. 

Pistole,  Italian,  see  Doppia, 

Pistole,  Spanish,  see  Doubloon. 

Pistole,  Stciss.  The  old  pistole  of  Geneva  was  of  11 
livres  10  sols ;  the  later  pistole,  coined  after  1752,  10  livres 
current  or  35  florins,  with  double  and  triple  pistoles  in  pro- 
portion. By  a  law  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
of  1804,  su<m  of  the  cantons  as  wished  to  have  them  were 
to  regulate  the  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  franc 
might  contain  8|  Swiss  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  sterling 
Tftlot  el  th«  old  pistole  of  G«iievii»  aceoidisg  to  Kelly,  was 


16#.  41dL ;  of  the  new  or  later  pistole,  lie  2d,  The  pistole 
of  Lucerne,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 
1800,  was  worth  18#.  9d.;  that  of  Soleure,  18«.  10)d 

Pities,  small  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  only  money  of 
the  natives,  containing  four  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin: 
25  of  these  pass  for  two  doits,  or  duyts. 

Placket,  or  Plaquette,  a  silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
3^  stivers  current.  Old  pieces  of  this  denomination  pass 
for  2^  stivers.    Value  in  sterling  2|(i. 

Plates,  the  denomination  given  to  certain  large  copper 
coins,  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Kelly  says, '  The  large 
copper  pieces  of  the  value  of  4,  3,  2,  1,  ],  and  ^  silver  dahler, 
or  12,  9,  6,  3,  2^,  and  1)  koppar  dahler,  weighing  7^  5^,  3j, 
2},  1{,  H,  and  )lb.  of  the  victualie  or  common  weight,  are 
no  longer  considered  as  a  legal  coin,  but  as  a  sort  of  mer- 
chandise, which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell  or  export  after 
paying  the  duty  on  exportation.  These  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  2-aahler  pieces,  are  called  plates.' 

Plott,  a  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  i  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  of  the  value  of  U.  6c/.  sterling. 

Pnltin,  Poltina,  Popoltin,  Russian  silver  coins,  of  50  and 
25  kopeks,  the  half  and  quarter  ruble.  The  poltin  of  the 
empress  Anne  was  of  the  value  of  \s.  9d.;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, \s.  lOd;  of  Catharine  II.,  \s.  7  id.',  of  Paul,  Is.  7^\ 
of  Alexander,  is.  7d.    The  halves  in  proportion. 

Polturat,  a  coin  of  Hungary,  which,  with  the  groscbels 
and  pfennigs,  sometimes  contains  a  little  silver,  and  some- 
times consists  entirely  of  copper. 

Polushka,  a  copper  coin  of  Russia,  a  quarter  kopek. 

Quadruple,  the  doubloon  of  8  escudos,  or  quadruple  pistole 
of  Spain.  Its  value  in  English  gold  coin  has  been  stated  to 
be  3/.  As.  Oid. 

Quattrino,  a  copper  com  m  Italy,  of  4  denari  di  lira.  At 
Rome  5  (|uattrini  make  1  paolo. 

Ragustna,  see  Talaro. 

Rathspreesentger,  a  silver  coin  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  double, 
single,  and  half,  of  32, 16,  and  8  marks,  value  \s.  A^.,  Sd., 
and  4c/. 

Ree,  a  Portuguese  monev  of  account.  The  gold  milree 
(or  piece  of  1000  rees)  which  was  coined  for  the  African 
colonies  in  1755  was  of  the  value  of  3s.  2^1. ;  but  the  mil- 
ree is  generally  valued  at  about  be. 

Recu.  There  are  three  small  Spanish  silver  coins  called 
reals,  namely,  the  real  of  Mexican  plate,  the  real  of  pro- 
vincial plate,  and  the  real  vellon ;  the  two  former  are  worth 
about  5c/.,  the  real  vellon  2)c/.  sterling. 

Rix-dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  Reichsthaler\ 
a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  Amsterdam  a  rix*dollar  is 
worth  84  gilders,  50  stivers,  or  800  pfennings,  equal  to  8#.  4c/. 
Flemish.  In  Germany  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  2  florins. 
The  assay  varies,  but  the  general  value,  English,  is  As.  2d. 
In  1813  a  new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Den 
mark.  Two  of  the  new  rigsbank  dollars  equal  one  of  the 
old  specie  dollars;  and  the  new  dollar  is  divided  into  6 
marks  of  16  skillings  each ;  its  value  is  about  2s.  3}c/. 

Roubtie,  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  the  third  of  the  sequin, 
which  is  called  mahbub. 

Roup,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  10  paras. 

Ruble,  or  Rouble,  A  money  of  account,  and  a  platinum  and 
silver  coin  in  Russia.  The  platinum  coins  are  a  six-rouble 
piece,  valoe  \%s.  6c/.,  and  a  three-rouble  piece,  of  9#.  3d.  Of 
the  silver  roubles,  there  is  the  old  rouble,  before  1763, 
worth  3s.  6c/.;  the  new  rouble,  since  1763,  worth  3s.  Id.; 
with  the  halves  of  each  in  the  same  proportions. 

Rundstyck,  a  Swedish  money  of  account  and  copper  coin, 
of  1  ore  koppar ;  there  are  also  half-rundslycken. 

Rupee,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  coins,  which  were  formerly  struck  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  were  sicca  rupees,  aUso  called  silver  rupees, 
and  gold  mohurs,  sometimes  called  gold  rupees;  16  of  the 
former,  by  regulation,  were  to  pass  for  one  of  the  latter. 
The  silver  rupee  had  its  half,  kelly  says, '  The  old  Bom- 
bay rupee  vras  the  same  as  that  formerlv  coined  at  Surat 
under  the  Mogul :  it  weished  1 78*31 4  English  grains,  and 
contained  1*24  per  cent  of  alloy.  By  an  agreement  of  the 
English  government  with  the  nabob  of  Surat,  the  rupees 
coined  by  both  were  to  circulate  at  an  equal  value ;  and 
they  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  keep  up  the  coin  to 
its  exact  stanciard  of  weight  and  fineness.  The  nabob's 
rupees  however  were  soon  after  found  to  contain  10,  12, 
and  even  1 5  per  cent  of  alloy,  in  consequence  of  which* 
most  of  ^e  Bombay  rupees  were  melted  down  and  re-ooined 
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at  Sarat:  thd  coinage  of  stiver  in  the  Bombay  mint  was 
suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Surat  rupees  were  the 
only  ones  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Com- 
pany ordered  the  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and 
since  that  period  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been  kept 
at  an  equal  value,  weighing  179  Englbh  grains,  and  valued 
at  2«.  3d,  In  the  Company's  financial  accounts  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned  at  this  value, 
and  there  it  bears  a  battaof  16  per  cent,  against  current 
rupees.'  Kelly,  *  Universal  Cambist,'  2nd  edit,  4to.  1821, 
vol.  i.,  p.  170,  gives  a  large  list  of  rupees,  with  their  assay 
and  value  in  sterling,  varying  from  U.  lOd  to  2«.  0)^.  The 
rupee  of  Persia  is  a  piece  of  10  mamoodies. 

i?iiMKmo,  a  gold  coin  of  Tuscany,  a  piece  of  3  sequins, 
weighmg  8  denari  21  grani,  Florence  weight,  and  passing 
for  40  lire  or  60  paoli.    Value  in  sterling,  1/.  Ss.  5id, 

Ryder,  or  Ruyder,  called  also  Slandpenning,  a  gold  coin 
of  Holland.  By  a  regulation  of  1 749,  iU  value  was  fixed  at 
14  tiorins.     Value,  \L  4s,  \0d. 

Kyksort,  a  Danish  silver  coin  at  24  skillings. 

Schilling,  or  Shilling,  also  called  shilling  and  escalin^  a 
money  of  account  and  copper  or  base  silver  coin  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  at  12  pfennigs. 

SchuiU  a  silver  ingot  used  as  money  in  Japan*  It  is  of 
the  value  of  1/.  bs.  3^. 

Scudino,  a  gold  coin  of  Modena,  of  9  lire. 

Scudot  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Sicily,  and  Malta.  The  scudo  of  Rome 
is  worth  4s.  4d. 

Sechsling,  a  copper  coin  of  Hamburg,  of  6  pfennigs. 

Sennis,  or  Cashes,  are  small  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass,  having  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which, 
as  in  China,  they  are  strung  on  a  wire  or  thread  in  various 
numbers,  600  of  the  smallest  being  reckoned  for  a  tale. 

Sequin,  or  Zecchin,  Italian,  called  also  Gigliato,  a  gold 
coin  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tus- 
cany, of  the  average  value  of  9#.  Sd, 

Sequin,  or  Checqueen,  Turkish  ;  the  gold  coins  of  Turkey 
are  the  sequin  funducli,  with  halves  and  quarters:  the 
double  sequin,  or  yermeebeeshlik,  the  misseir,  and  the 
rubich.  Tnere  are  other  sequins  beside  the  above,  which 
bear  different  names,  and  their  values  also  vary  according 
to  the  periods  of  their  coinage. 

Sesthalf,  or  5|-stiver  piece,  a  base  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
or  base  shilling ;  value  5^, 

Shahee,  or  Shatree,  a  Persian  silver  ooin,  the  half  of  the 
mamoodi. 

Shilling,  English  silver  coin,  weighs  87*27  grains,  and 
contains  80*727  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Shoe  qf  gold,  an  ingot  used  as  money  in  China.  The 
name  is  English.  Kelly,  speaking  of  China  (vol.  i.,  p.  67), 
says, '  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchan- 
dise ;  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  determined  weight, 
which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold ;  the  largest  of  these 
weigh  10  tales  each,  and  the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch, 
though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93.' 

Sixpence,  English  silver  ooin,  half  a  shilling. 

Shilling,  see  Schilling. 

Slant,  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  single  and  double,  of  1 
and  2  ore  silver,  or  3  and  6  ore  koppar. 

Soldo,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Italy.  There  are  half  soldi, 
and  quattrini,  the  fifth  part  of  a  soldo. 

Sou,  or  Sol,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.    Everywhere  of  12  deniers. 

Souverain  or  Severin,  a  gold  coin,  chiefly  coined  in  the 
Netherlands  when  subject  to  Austria.  Its  value  was  13<. 
lOd. 

Sovereign,  English  gold  coin,  weighs  123*274  grains,  and 
eontains  1 13*001  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Stambouly,  a  ConstantinopoUtan  coin,  current  at  Bassora 
for  20i  mamoodies. 

Stiver,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  containing  2  groots  Flemish,  or  8 
duyts,  or  doits. 

Stooter,  a  small  Dutch  silver  ooin,  at  2)  stivers. 

Stcare,  or  Schware,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of 
Bremen.    The  smallest  piece  there  current 

Syferi,  a  copper  coin  of  Embden,  at  5  wittens ;  108  go  to 
the  rix-doUar. 

TaUxro,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  Ragusa,  and  Venice;  at 
Ragusa  it  is  or  was  the  highest  silver  coin,  worth  Zs,  l{d 
sterling;  it  bad  also  the  names  of  vislino  and  Ragusina. 

Taie^  see  Cash* 


Taro,  a  money  of  aeoount  and  copper  emn  of  Nap1ca» 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  of  the  value  of  4ii. ;  12  go  to  the  touds 
or  Sicilian  dollar.    There  are  pieces  of  4  and  2  tari. 

Testone  or  Testoon,  a  silver  coin  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Portugal.  In  Italy  the  testone  of  Bologna  is  rated  at  3(1 
soldi ;  at  Parma  the  testone  is  of  6  lire  6  soldi ;  at  Rome  of 
6  paoli.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value  at  a  little  more  than 
If.  3d.  The  assay  value  of  the  Portugal  tcstoon  be  gives 
at  something  more  than  6cf.    See  Vintem, 

Thaler,  the  ordinary  name  in  Germany  Ibr  the  rix- 
dollar. 

Veinien  de  Oro,  see  Coronilla. 

Vintem,  At  Lisbon  there  are  silver  Portuguese  eoins 
current  of  6  vintems,  or  120  rees.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Brazil  there  are  vintems  of  copper  also  current  for  90  reej ; 
with  half  and  quarter  vintems,  and  two-vintem  pieces. 

Xeraphin,  see  Pardo. 

Zlot,  a  Polish  coin,  worth  nominally  1 5  kopeks,  but  pass- 
ing current  for  60  kopeks.    It  is  worth  9d  English. 

Zolotta,  or  Izelotta,  a  Turkish  silver  ooin,  of  30  paras. 

In  the  above  enumeration  moneys  of  account  have  been 
only  noticed  where  they  were  represented  by  real  coin. 
There  are  numerous  others  which  are  not  so  repreiented. 
For  these  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  refer  to  the  ge« 
neral  index  and  Commercial  Dictionary  appended  to  Kem*^ 
'  Universal  Cambist,*  a  work  to  which  the  present  article  is 
greatly  indebted. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  says  Kelly,  that  tbo  progress 
of  metals  as  representatives  of  property  seems  to  have  kept 

Eace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Thus  iron, 
rass,  and  copper  first  answered  the  purposes  of  money. 
Silver  next  succeeded ;  after  which  gold  was  adopted ;  but 
the  great  increase  of  business  in  modern  times  has  rendered 
even  the  precious  metals  insufficient  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium. Paper  therefore  has  been  substituted  in  various 
ways;  and  it  is  generallv  found  more  convenient  and 
manageable  than  specie.  Where  credit  cannot  be  given, 
the  precious  metals  are  necessary ;  but  where  well  founded 
credit  exists  paper  is  greatly  prefemble ;  it  is  exempt  from 
most  of  the  imperfections  and  disorders  of  ooins,  and  in 
many  other  respects  it  greatly  facilitates  the  opecations  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Moneys  of  account  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  coins 
as  weights  and  measures  with  respect  to  goodsi,  or  as  a  ma- 
thematical scale  with  respect  to  maps,  lines,  or  other  geome- 
trical figures.  Thus  they  serve  as  standards  of  the  value 
both  of  merchandise  and  of  the  precious  metals  themselves. 
It  should  however  be  remarkea  that  moneys  of  acoounu 
though  they  are  uniform  as  a  scale  of  divisions  and  propor- 
tions, yet  they  fluctuate  in  their  intrinsic  value  with  the 
fluctuation  of  the  coins  which  they  measure  or  represent. 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  system  uf 
money  reckoning  and  the  coins  of  most  people,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  change  money  of  one  nation  into  its 
equivalent  in  the  money  of  another  nation.  It  is  also  very 
inconvenient  and  tedious  to  add  large  sums,  such  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  money  of  our  own  country.  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  dollar  being  the  money  of  account,  and  being  di- 
vided into  100  equal  parts  or  cents,  are  very  obvk>as.  A 
slight  inspection  of  such  questions  as  occur  in  the  common 
arithmetic  books  of  that  country  will  show  the  great  facili- 
ties which  this  monetary  system  offers  for  all  raensantile 
transactions.  An  ingenious  correspondent  has  observed 
that  it  would  be  eagr  to  bring  our  own  system  of  cmna  to  a 
decimal  standard.  We  should  only  require  a  double  shilling 
to  be  coined,  and  then  we  might  say  ten  shillings  make 
one  pound.  If  a  double  penny  of  silver  were  coined,  of  the 
value  of  one-tenth  of  this  double  shilling,  we  might  then 
say  ten  pennies  make  one  shilling.  With  a  small  alteration 
of  the  copper  farthing,  we  might  say  ten  fkrthings,  or  ten 
dimes  (tenths),  make  one  penny.  There  would  thus  be  no 
number  of  a  denomination  less  than  a  pound  thai  would 
exceed  nine.  The  table  of  English  money  would  then  run 
thus: — 


10  dimes  make  1  p^ny  . 
10  pennies  „  1  shilUng 
10  shillings  „     1  pound  • 


Old 

2W.iieari]r 

»     2«. 
30«. 


(SneUin^s  View  of  Coins  at  this  time  current  tkromgk 
Europe^  6vo.,  Lend.,  1766;  Marsden^s  Nundsmata  Orien- 
talia  Blustraia,  4to.,  Lond.,  182S-5;  Kelly^t  Vmiw^rsoi 
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CamhUt,  9  voli.  4to^  Lond^  1831;  Mlun»^Oabinei ;  Ls 
Cabinet  de  Monnaie*  du  Vcyageur  et  du  Negotiant^  pubH6 
par  Engelmann  pdre  et  fils,  k  Mulhouse,  8yo.,  1835; 
Tucker's  Theory  of  Money  and  Banke  invesHgatedt  8vo., 
Boston,  1839 ;  Guidei  and  Handbooks  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  8co.) 

MONFERRATO  is  the  old  name  of  a  large  district  of 
northern  Italy,  which  extends  from  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po  to  the  lignrian  Apennines.    During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  distinct  principality,  with  the  title  of  Mar* 
quisate,  but  is  now  merged  in  the  territories  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.    Manv  parallel  offsets  branch  off  in  a  northern 
direction,  from  the  Lifpirian  Apennines  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  Gesso*  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  Bllero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide, 
the  Erro»  and  the  Orba,  all  of  which  join  the  Tanaro  above 
Alessandria,  below  which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po. 
North  of  the  Tanaro  another  range  of  hills,  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount  of  Superga, 
opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  Uie 
valley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanaro.     The 
greater  part  of  this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro, 
went  by  the  name  of  Monferrato*  and  was  divided  into  High 
Monferrato,  south  of  the  Tsnaro,  towards  the  ligurian 
Apennines*  and  Lower  Monferrato,  extending  from  the 
Tanaro  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.    The  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Monfeirato   were  Alessandria,  Asti,   Casale,  and 
Valenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqui, 
and  Alba.    It  is  altogether  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  com, 
wine,  ftruit,  silk,  and  cattle.    The  wines  of  Monfertato  are 
the  best  in  northern  Italy ;  the  muscat  of  Asti  is  particu- 
larly esteemed.    The  peasantry  of  this  district  have  the 
character  of  being  high-spirited,  liveW,  and  industrious; 
their  national  dance,  which  is  called  Monferratina,  and  by 
corruption  Monfredina,  is  well  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  a  favoiuite  in  large  and  especially  rural  dancing  parties. 

Some  pretend  that  the  name  of  Monferrato  is  a  corrup- 
tion of '  lions  ferax,'  a  fertile  mountain  or  range  of  hills. 
(Alberti,  Deecrixione  di  tutia  Italia,)  The  house  of  Mon- 
ferrato is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  imperial  family 
of  Saxony  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  they 
obtained  this  marquisate  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Sevend 
marquises  of  this  dynastv  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
wars  of  the  crusades,  ana  they  intermarried  with  the  Bald- 
wins and  the  Lusignani,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  with 
the  PalsBologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  a  branch  of 
which  last  family  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Monferrato 
and  governed  it  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when,  their  male 
line  becoming  extinct,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gonsaga  of 
Mantua,  who  were  the  next  heirs  in  the  female  line.  At 
the  death  of  Francesco  Oonsaga,  in  1612,  who  left  no  male 
issue,  the  duke  of  Savov  advanced  a  claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  Monferrato,  on  the  plea  of  former  intermarriages 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  former  Paleologi  dynasty  of 
Monferrato.  This  was  the  cause  of  Ions  and  tedious  war 
between  the  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Mantua  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  quarrel  Spain  and  France  inter* 
fered,  and  afterwards  became  principals.  At  last,  by  the 
peace  of  Cherasco,  in  1630,  part  of  Monferrato  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  thtf  rest  remained  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when 
the  last  duke  Goiuaga  was  deprived  of  Mantua,  the  whole 
of  Monferrato  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  [Gonzaga.] 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative  provinces  of  Acqui, 
Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  Mondovi.  The  name 
of  Monferrato  is  still  used  however  in  Piedmont  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  tract  of  country. 

MONGAULT,  NICOLAS  HUBERT  DE,  born  at 
Paris  in  1674,  studied  under  the  fathers  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Chart  res,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose 
interest  be  obtained  several  offices  under  government  He 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1718.  Mon- 
gault  died  at  Paris  in  1 746.  He  made  a  French  translation 
of  Herodian  (Paris,  1745),  and  also  a  very  good  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1738),  with  numerous 
and  useful  notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially, 
are  among  the  best  translations  from  the  classics  wnich  the 
French  language  possesses. 

M0NG£  GASPAR]^  born  at  Beaune,  in  1746.  died  at 
Paris,  July  28, 1818.  Being  one  of  the  members  expelled 
ftvm  tlM  Inttitiito  at  tlM  iUttonilioii»  no  iloge  of  him  ap- 


pears in  the  memoirs*  of  that  body.  Immediately  however 
after  his  death,  two  accounts,  if  not  more,  were  published, 
one  by  M.  Brisson, '  Notice  Historique  sur  Gaspard  Monge,* 
Paris,  1818;  the  other  by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  'Bssai  His- 
torique sur  les  services,  &c.  de  Graspard  Monge/  Paris, 
1819.  We  have  drawn  the  materials  of  the  following  ac» 
count  from  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  tliriving  inn  or 
hotel  keeper,  'possesseur  d*une  opulente  hdtellerie,'  and 
Madame  Koland  styles  him  '  ma^on  parvenu.'  Of  his  edu- 
cation little  is  said,  nor  is  much  t<^  be  expected,  when  we 
find  him '  employed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  college  of 
Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  come 
there  to  learn  the  year  before.  The  clergy  who  superintended 
the  establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce 
their  young  pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  construction 
of  a  plan  of  his  native  town  brought  him  at  this  time  under 
the  notice  of  a  colonel  of  engineers,  who  procured  for  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineers  at  Mezidres,  where  he  remained  till  1780, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Bossut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  During  his  stay  at 
Mezidres,  observing  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
the  construction  of  plans  of  fortification  (such  as  the  French 
call  diJUemens)  were  conducted  by  long  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, he  substituted  a  geometrical  method,  which  the 
commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so  short  was 
the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised :  it  was  however  re- 
ceived with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Monge, 
continuing^  his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  methmis 
employed  into  that  great  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geo- 
metry to  the  arts  which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry. 
Such  however  was  the  system  of  the  French  schools  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  officers  who  had  been  trained  in 
this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methoos  even  to  those  who  wereengased  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Monge  himsell,  in  1780,  conversing 
with  his  pupils  Lacroix  and  Gay  vemon,  was  obliged  to  say, 
'All  that  I  have  here  done  by  calculation,  I  could  ha%'e 
done  with  the  ruler  and  compass,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to 
reveal  these  secrets  to  you.*  But  M.  Lacroix,  whose  name 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  frirther  mention,  set  him- 
self to  examine  how  this  could  be,  detected  the  processes  em- 
ployed, and  published  them  in  1795,  under  the  title  of 
'  Compl^mens  de  Grdom6trie.'  The  method  was  published 
by  Monge  himself,  first  in  the  form  in  which  the  shorthand 
writers  took  them  down  from  the  instructions  given  at  the 
Normal  school  (an  III.,  or  1 794-95),  and  again  (an  VII.,  1 798- 
99)  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  '  Le^ns  de  I'Ecole 
Normale,'  1800;  and  finally  in  the  well  known  work  '(^o- 
metric  Descrintive'  (fourth  edition,  1820),  which,  in  simpli* 
city,  stvle,  ana  choice  of  details  in  a  subject  which  might 
easily  have  been  overloaded  with  them,  stands  second  to 
no  elementary  work  whatever.  Monge  was  unrivalled  in 
the  communication  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest  which 
he  could  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils :  M.  Dupin  re- 
lates, that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mezidres,  both  professor  and  pupils  would  walk  through  the 
brooks  without  the  least  attention  to  where  they  were  going, 
all  intent  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1783  he  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  as- 
pirants :  he  then  quitted  Mezidres  entirely,  at  which  place, 
since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris,  he  had  hitherto  been  oc- 
cupied during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new  pupils  he  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Statics  ('Trait6  £l£mentaire  de  Statique,* 
first  edition,  1786 ;  fifth  edition,  1810) ;  a  short  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  we  think,  the  best  in- 
troduction from  geometry  to  that  subject.  He  was  forbidden 
(in  instructions  from  Borda)  to  employ  any  other  method : 
and  though  Dupin  cites  this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathematical  taste  for  which 
Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  restriction,  considering  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it 
was  not  suggested  by  himsel£ 

When  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  Mong;e  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine. If  we  were  writing  his  political  life,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  information  elsewhere  than  from  M.  Dupin,  who 

*  SioM  the  aiticto  OtxMvt  wu  wriUvn,  hb  ikft  bas,  we  balinv,  been 
nad,  tkongk  it  is  not  ytt  priafead,  Donbtkn  that  of.  Moose  wiU  iaUov  te 
time. 
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•imply  states  the  appointment,  touches  on  the  misfortunes 
which  happened  at  sea  during  his  administration,  commenc- 
ing the  whole  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
heen  concerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  the  period.  From 
this  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  charged  with  some 
participation  in  toem,  which,  though  unlikely  from  his  ge- 
neral character,  should  be  matter  of  special  examination  to 
those  of  his  own  country  who  may  hereafter  write  h'n  life. 
He  quitted  this  post  without  remaining  long  in  it,  and  be- 
came busily  engaged  in  the  operations  for  the  equipment 
of  the  army.  The  eqormous  exertions  which  were  made 
and  the  singularity  of  The  crisis  are  well  known :  war  had 
been  declared,  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
called  into  the  field,  and  the  steel  which  was  to  form  their 
bayonets  had  not  yet  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre 
which  was  to  give  them  powder  manufactured.  Many  ar- 
ticles for  wliich  France  had  hitherto  depended  on  foreign 
countries  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material  was  to 
be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  cases  even 
invented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taugfht ;  while  the 
enemy  was  almost  upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Biot,  in  his  '  Es- 
sai  sur  THistoire  general  des  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran9aise,*  Paris,  1803,  has  given  a  summary  of  what 
was  done :  he  does  not  appear  to  go  too  far  in  saying  that 
the  means  of  procuring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  created  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And 
while  the  ordinary  manufactures  were  deprived  of  their  ma- 
terials and  of  their  workmen,  all  the  branches  of  engineer- 
ing were  also  at  a  stand,  from  those  who  could  by  anv  pro- 
cess be  converted  into  military  men  being  required  for  the 
army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches  had 
been  shut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  f\iture 
public  officers  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge, 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established :  the 
first  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  a  supply  of  good  teachers ;  the  second  for  the 
permanetit  means  of  formation  of  everv  department  of  en- 
gineers. Mons;e  himself  taught  in  both.  Considering  the 
present  state  of  theoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  computation  of  Vauban,  who  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified  places  in  that  country  was 
incurred  in  providing  and  instructing  proper  persons  to  su- 
perintend the  constructions. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  was  largely  concerned  in  those  wholesale  robberies  for 
which  restitution  was  made  in  1815.  These  however  must 
be  charj^ed  on  the  general :  while  to  the  commission,  of 
which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted  the  merit  not  only 
of  having  safely  conveyed  enormous  pictures  and  statues 
to  Paris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and 
carelessness.  In  some  instances  pictures  painted  on  wood 
were  planed  at  the  back  until  the  desisn  was  shown,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  fixed  upon  another  tablet.  Monge 
also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  to  him, 
with  Berthollet  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific  fruit  of  that 
undertaking  are  due,  not  only  as  the  collectors,  but  even  as 
the  manual  defenders  of  what  they  had  gained.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication 
was  cut  off  between  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
the  military  power,  the  savans,  headed 'bjr  Monge  and  Ber- 
thollet, defended  their  premises  until  assistance  arrived. 
During  this  expedition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
loalous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The 
eonsequence  of  this  attachment  was,  that  Monge  was  among 
those  who  were  expelled  firom  the  Institute  at  the  final 
restoration  of  Louis  A  VIII.  This,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (since  revived),  are  placed  by 
Dupin  among  the  causes  of  bis  death,  which  took  place,  as 
before  stated,  July  28,  1818. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  '  De- 
scription de  Tart  de  fabriquer  les  Canons,'  Paris,  an  II., 
and  '  Feuilles  d'Analyse  appliqu6e  a  la  G^m^trie/  an  III. 
The  latter  work  in  the  subsequent  editions  was  called  '  Ap- 
plication d'Analyse  k  la  G6om6trie '  (fourth  edition,  1809). 

There  is  al»o  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  the  'M6- 

moires  de  Turin,'  'Meinoires  des  Savans  Etrangers,*  'M6- 

moires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences,*  'Journal  de  I'Ecole 

Polytechnique.'  'Corresponda nee  Polytechnique,* "  Annales 

Mmie,'  and  *  Description  de  I'Egypte.' 

i  science  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous 

ations  to  the  description  of  machines,  to  perspective, 


arohiteoture,  fortification,  &o.  &c,  might  be  explained  at 
length,  hut  not  with  much  profit  to  the  general  reader. 
[Geometry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  166.]  Of  ito  remarkable  reaulu  on 
pure  mathematics  we  have  spoken  in  the  place  j  ust  cited.  The 
analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  hardly  less  remarkable. 
He  first  applied  the  differential  calculus  to  the  general 
theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  whioh  he  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  that  science  materially,  and  added  many  useful  theorems, 
giving  to  the  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  three  Tariables 
all  that  illustration  and  clearness  which  his  predeeeseors 
had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry,  imparted  to  the  less  dif- 
ficult case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  however  he  bad 
predecessors  and  rivals ;  in  that  of  geometry,  such  as  he 
made  it,  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Since  the 
time  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  that  science  had  received 
no  such  accession  as  he  furnished ;  and  the  epoch,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Monge,  will  divide  iu  his- 
tory. 

MONGHIR.    [HiifDUSTAX.  p.  218.] 

MONGO'LIA  (the  Country  of  the  Mongols)  compre- 
hends a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  be- 
tween 38''  and  53**  N.  lat.  and  84*  and  124**  S.  long.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  exceeds  1700  miles,  and  its  width, 
from  north  to  south,  between  100°  and  110*  E.  long.,  louo 
miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length  it  narrows 
to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1,200,000 
and  1,300,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  on 
Siberia,  on  the  east  on  Mandshooria,  on  the  south  on  Pro]ier 
China,  and  on  the  west  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan^u 
(which  once  formed  a  part  of  Mongolia,  and  has  only  been 
dismembered  from  it  in  modern  times),  and  on  Songaria, 
or  the  Chinese  government  of  Thiansban  Pelu. 

This  country  is  often  called  Tartary  even  by  modem 
writers,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  propriety,  as  ibe 
Tata  or  Tatar  properly  C4)nstituted,  at  the  time  of  Gengis 
Khan,  a  very  powerful  tribe  of  the  Mongols,  distini(ut»hed 
by  their  valour  and  military  achievements.  But  the  Euro- 
pean writers  of  the  middle  ages  applied  that  term  to  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Turkis,  which  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  this  use  has  become  common.    [Mongols -3 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Gobi  (Ta-Gobi),  which  stretches  across  the  country 
south-west  and  north-east  from  the  boundary-line  of  tk)e 
province  of  Kansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundary  of 
Da-uria,  with  an  average  width  of  about  200  miles.  The 
Gobi  is  the  wori>t  part  of  the  country,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  betu^ 
very  scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spots.  [Gobi] 
Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level,  but,  at  great  distanees  IVom  one 
another,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  vhoii* 
region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  onl> 
found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  is  brackish. 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven 
country,  which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  oonsiiier- 
able  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  most  aouthern 
point  of  Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  rt\er 
Hoan^-ho,  about  38*  N.  lat.,  and  extends  northward  alon^ 
that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.  Near  42?  N.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a  right  an^le, 
and  it  is  then  called  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Oni^hian 
Oola  by  the  Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  ehain  conti- 
nues, between  41*  and  42*  N.  lat,  about  600  miles,  when  it 
again  turns  north,  though  less  abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a 
north  by  east  direction  from  42*  to  S5*  N.  laL  under  lite 
name  of  Kbing-khan  Oola.  Little  is  known  respeeiing  the 
width  and  elevation  of  this  extenuve  range.  The  highest 
portion  seems  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  turns  northward, 
and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow. 
line,  and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  lS.0i'i» 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  whioh  skirts  tliia  range 
along  its  vrestern  and  northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to 
a  distance  of  between  60  and  100  miles,  has  a  hrdten  sur- 
face, the  hills  rising  to  some  height  above  the  valleys  and 
small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water ;  but  trees  occur 
only  in  isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevatiou  above  the  Gobi  j» 
considerable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  abo%r  U,t 
sea-level,  and  as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  wimi« 
which  blow  with  great  force  over  the  desert,  it  is  near.« 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground  Kr 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  of  the  Inshan  Mountains  the  omintry  aihihiia  ler* 
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tfle  valleys  and  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as 
the  place  where  the  HoanK-no  river  turns  southward:  this 
fertile  tract  is  included  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tche-li 
and  Shan-si.  But  the  tract  farther  west,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of 
Mongolia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  taking  its 
name  from  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great 
division  of  the  Tshakhar  Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  co- 
vered with  hills  composed  of  loose  sand,  mostly  without 
water,  and  entirely  destitute^  of  trees.  But  the  numerous 
depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not 
proved  successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the 
Mongols  and  their  herds ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  plundering  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts  of  the 
nei|>hbouring  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kan-si,  the  great 
Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to 
west  from  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-ghia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  whicn  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Oola,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Hai,  or 
thcYellow  Sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fer- 
tile tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  is  called 
Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly  only  applied  to  the  tract 
north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  which  resembles 
the  country  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  intersected 
by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
fertility ;  but  south  of  the  river  Sira  Muren  the  country 
contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with'  rich  grass,  and 
o^icuUure  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  Chinese,  who 
send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are  condemned  to 
transportation.  The  greater  part  of  it  however  serves  only 
as  pasture-ground.  Ihis  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. It  would  seem  however  that  agriculture  must 
have  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  as  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  provinre  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghao. 
The  most  southern  district  of  this  country  b  travers^  by 
an  off!»et  of  the  Khing-khan  Mountains,  which  offset 
branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the  peak  of 
Pelsha,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Hoang-hai,  where  it  forms  the  hi<;h.  rocky,  and  mountainous 
shores  along  the  western  side  of  (ho  gulf  of  Leao-tong  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this 
range  are  abundantly  watered,  but  the  northern  side  is 
bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  southern  is  over- 
grown with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are 
tigers  and  leonards.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive 
hunting-grouna  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the 
royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of  great  fer- 
tility and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia;  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is 
vciy  populous.  Besides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the 
large  town  of  Quan-tshing. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Ta-Gobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road 
frtim  Kiachta  in  Siberia  to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain 
rich  pasture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood 
is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher, 
and  the  valleys  or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower, 
till  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia 
the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a  continuous 
chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  [Altai 
MouNTAiifs.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gobi,  seems 
on  an  average  to  be  about  1 50  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river 
Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches,  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Altai  Mountains,  vol.  l,  p.  399.  Here 
also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  theOnon,  two  large  rivers,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Amur,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.]  This 
country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions 
of  Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and 
is  called  Kootookhtu.  It  forms  a  separate  government  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general  governor,  called  vang, 
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or  kiunvang,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant,  called  amban,  reside 
in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo.  This  town  is  built  in  a  small 
plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains  against  the 
northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the  most 
common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly 
brought  to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  far- 
ther north.  Its  population  does  not  exceed  7000,  of 
which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or  persons  belonging  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  ICootookhtu ;  but  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  depdt  for  the  goods  in- 
tended for  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  those  Chinese 
productions  and  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in  the 
parts  of  Mongolia  feurther  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  Mon- 
golian princes,  whose  tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gobi 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  obliged  to  reside  in  this  town, 
in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known  to  the  Chinese  gover- 
nor, who  is  a  Mandshoo,  and  commonly  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  Yamoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Khalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact 
be  called  the  capital  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town 
of  Mai-mat-shin  is  on  the  very  boundnry-line  of  Siberia,  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.  [Kiachta,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  2U9.] 

The  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84*^  to 
96^  £.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Kan-su,  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans ;  and  all  our  knowledge  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  geography  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsing- 
hoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to  it.  Though  a  great 
number  of  localities  are  indicated  on  it,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
its  fitness  for  sustaining  a  population.  Its  western  part  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near  its  western  extre- 
mity is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Irtis'h  river,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Obi.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oblo,  is  commonly  called  on 
our  maps  the  Gi*eat  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94^  E.  long. ;  for  farther 
east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in 
the  desert.  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south- of 
this  range  seems  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  extensive  sterile  plains.  The 
great  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  southern 
acclivity  of  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it  reaches 
the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seem  i&  indicate  tnat  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river. 
The  Irtish  is  the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably 
runs  160  miles  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan.  Another 
large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls  into  lake  Kisilbash,  which 
has  no  outlet.  The  country  between  the  Ektag  Oola  and 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains  appears  to  be 
traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and 
west.  Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other 
part  of  Mongolia,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert,  espe- 
cially towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  the  tracts 
of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less  interrupted  by 
sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  hav- 
ing any  outlet.  The  most  northern  is  the  Upsa  Nor,  which 
receives  from  the  east  a  considerable  river,  the  Tes,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  The  Ycke  Aral  Nor,  to  the  south- 
south-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  receptacle  of  the  IXjabo- 
kan,  a  river  whose  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  500  miles. 
In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Yenesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  Tho 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  last- mentioned  tract 
from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river  Tes  is  called  the 
Tangnoo-Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  government  of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassutai,  the  boun- 
dary-line between  them  running  near  92°  E.  long.  The 
capitr.l  of  the  former  is  Kobdo,  not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor :  the  capital  of  the  latter 
is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2000 
houses,  and  to  be  regularly  built.  Caravans  pass  from  it  to 
Urga  and  to  China,  and  its  commerce  seems  to  be  consider- 
able. Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo.  A  general,  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town,  a  Mandshoo  by 
birth,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  military  and  civil 

authority. 
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As  the  whole  surface  of  Mongolia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Ta-Gobi,  is  more  than  3000  feet 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast 
plains,  to  which  the  comparatively  low  ranges  of  mountains 
along  its  northern  border  cannot  afford  shelter  against  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Altai  range  west  of  lake  Baikal.  No  month  in 
the  year  is  free  from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat 
in  summer  is  nearly  insupportable^  on  account  of  the  want 
of  trees  and  the  sandy  surface  of  the  country.     Sudden  and 

freat  changes  in  the  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
t  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous  herds  which 
pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
even  after  a  faU  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and 
serves  to  nourish  the  animals.  Tiiis  evidently  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  is  comparatively  small, 
and  much  less  than  that  which  annually  covers  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This  fact  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air ;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
even  where  it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  A  little  millet  is  grown  in  a  few  sheltered 
places  between  high  hills,  which  attract  the  moisture. 
Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
especially  about  Urga.  Timkowsky  observed  that  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  the  thermometer  de- 
scended to  -f  10®,  0°,  and  -  10°,  and  in  Urga,  in  January, 
it  varied  between  —  30°  and  —  70°.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent, and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and 
frequently  for  manv  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  nume- 
rous on  the  more  hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boun- 
dary of  China;  there  are  none  in  the  Gobi.  Asses  and 
mules  are  only  found  in  the~A'icinity  of  China.  Wild  animals 
are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais  or  wild 
asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water- 
fowl are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts. 
In  some  places  the  desert  is  covered  with  small  stones, 
among  which  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chal- 
cedony, agate,  onyx,  jade,  carneliany  &c.,  which  are  collected 
by  the  Chinese. 

Inhabitants.— Tho  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and 
constitute  the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  extensive  table-lands  of  central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern 
or  Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Calmucks. 
Of  the  latter  an  account  is  given  under  Calmucks.  All 
the  tribes  belonging  to  thi^  nation  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, led  a  nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  without  attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground;  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit  being  entirely  unfit  for  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia 
which  is  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  extending  west-south- 
vest  to  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Balcash,  and  thence 
running  east-south-east  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoan^-ho, 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  Ning- 
hia.  From  this  place  it  follows  the  great  wall  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  almost  in  all  its  extent,  and  from  its  eastern 
extremity  it  runs  north-eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Nonni  and  Songari  in  Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Baikal.  The  whole  country  en- 
compassed by  this  line  is  in  possession  of  the  Proper  Mongols, 
with  the  exception  of  some  plains  between  the  Ektag  Altai 
and  lake  B^cash,  which  are  occupied  by  Calmuck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  also  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
and  about  lake  Kookoonor,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet, 
▼here  they  are  called  Khor-Katshi  Mongols.  But  our  in- 
formation about  these  last-named  brancnes  of  the  great 
nation  is  extremely  scanty,  as  those  countries  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the 
aame  language,  and  aamit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
nation^  and  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations, 

the  Tshakhar,  Khcdkhas,  and  Sunnit.    The  fshakhar  in- 

"■^-^H  the  best  part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the 

which  ikirts  the  great  Chinese  wall  on  the  north,  and 

to  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a  distancv  of  from  150  to  200  miles 


from  the  wall.  They  obuined  the  friU  eonftdenee  of  the 
court  of  Peking  by  vielding  to  the  sway  of  the  Mandsboo, 
before  thev  had  made  an v  considerable  progress  In  the  oon- 

auest  of  China.  The  Khalkha  or  Khalknas  Mongols  occupy 
le  northern  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia,  xhey  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  em- 
peror, to  avoid  destruction  in  their  unsuccessful  war  with  tlic 
Oeloth  Kalmucks  in  1688.  The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  bt> 
tween  the  Tshakhar  and  Khalkhas,  or  that  part  of  Mongolia 
through  which  the  TaGobi  extends.  They  are  less  nu- 
merous and  powerful  than  their  neighbours,  and  less  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.  They  submitted  to  the  Mandshoo,  when 
the  Tshakhar  joined  tnem  in  1634. 

Nomadic  nations  have  generally  no  literature;  indeed 
their  mode  of  life  prevents  them  from  having  one  that  liaa 
originated  with  themselves.  The  Arabs  and  Mongols  bow- 
ever  have  a  literature,  and  they  owe  it  to  having  conquered 
nations  who  had  advanced  much  further  in  cii'iliiation  than 
themselves ;  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  and  the  MougoU  to 
the  Chinese.  But  as  the  Arabs  preserved  their  dominiu a 
over  the  conquered  nations  for  many  centuries,  their  litera- 
ture acquired  a  great  degree  of  (mginality  and  extent, 
while  that  of  the  Mongols,  who  were  masters  of  China  only 
for  a  century,  consists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chines 
books,  and  a  few  original  historical  works,  especially  the 
history  of  their  great  hero,  Grengis  Khan.  We  are  however 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  wim  their  literary  compositions, 
llie  court  of  Peking  takes  great  care  to  maintain  a  love  f  jr 
literature  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Mongols^  as  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of  their  princoi 
from  ambitious  enterprises  and  from  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  twenty-six  tribes,  called 
dimak.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince, 
except  the  Khalkhas,  who  constitute  one  almak,  but  are  go- 
verned  by  four  hereditary  princes,  called  khan.  All  four 
claim  a  descent  from  Gengis  Khan.  Each  ai'mak  has  its 
territory,  in  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds.  The 
order  of  societv  resembles  the  feudal  svstem,  and  the  noble- 
men are  called  taidshu.  The  Mandshoo  have  introduced 
azhong  them  a  military  division,  according  to  which  the 
whole  nation  forms  135  banners,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  regiments  and  companies.  Each  Mongol  is  bound  to 
serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth 
year.  The  Mongols  are  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Li-fan-yuen,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  in- 
stituted for  them  a  civil  government,  resident  at  Urga,  ani 
two  military  governments,  at  Uliassutai  and  KoImIo.  All 
their  princes  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  as  a  token  of 
their  dependency,  but  it  is  small,  and  they  receive  ten  times 
its  amount  back  in  presents,  given  to  them  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  and  fidelity.  A  few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  their  princes  also  are  alwa}i 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  thua  are 
more  closely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  Bjf 
these  means  the  court  of  Peking  keeps  the  unruly  and 
warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in  which  it  i« 
powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the  Mon- 
gols bear  to  tne  Chinese.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  if 
the  Chinese  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Mandshix\ 
their  present  masters,  the  latter  would  be  supported  by  all 
the  Mongols  in  maintaining  Uieir  present  ground. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  na- 
tion, after  having  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a  century, 
can  brin^  to  the  field  500,000  warriors ;  and  as  each  male 
is  a  warrior,  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  population  does 
not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

(Timkowsky,  Voyage  d  Peking,  Sec ;  Pallas*s  ThxtrU 
through  Btusia;  Klaproth*s  il^a  Myglotta;  8taunton*f 
Account  qf  an  Embasty  to  China;  M'Leod's  Narrative  tj 
a  Voyage  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  Ritter*s  Erdkunde  von  A^ien^ 
i.  and  ii.) 

MONGOLS  and  TARTARS  have  been  so  oonstantlv 
confounded  by  former  writers,  that  even  in  modem  time>» 
although  the  vague  denominations  of  Great  Mongolia 
and  lartary  have  disappeared  from  our  maps^  much 
confusion  still  prevails  about  the  history  and  geography  t 
these  two  nations,  who  are  however  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  a  strongly-marked  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racter. The  vast  plateaus  and  plains  of  Central  Asia  an 
occupied  by  four  great  branches  of  the  human  species,  by 
the  Tunguse  and  Tibetan  r«oe%  and  the  tnnaoMnible 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  or,  moro  propcily  fpwkisft  Turk: 
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orihevidaitfoforocodilei.  The  warning  of  llicM  Jlfoni- 
lofy  Lisardt  v/aa  aaii  to  he  a.  hissingor  vhisUing;  but  the 
belt«r  opiaiaii  is,  ihat  tbcy  obtaiDed  credit  for  tbis  monition 
•olely  from  the  accident  of  their  haunts,  which  are  for  the 
moat  part  in  the  iieighbouchoad  of  the  waters,  and  coii&e- 
quentlf 'bring  them  lonictimes  into  company  with  the  de- 
■tructive  and  gigantic  reptiles  above  mentioned. 

The  Monilnri  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  the 
palate.  Cuvier  divide*  them  iulo  twu  groupi  [Lacebti- 
AD«],  and  Filiinger  into  three,  under  the  name*  of  Tupi- 
nambit,  Varatiui,  and  Piammotaunu.  Mr.  Gray  maLos 
the  MonUorider  the  second  teclion  of  his  Leptogioita;,  or 
Slender-lougued  Liinrds.  {Zool.  Proc.,  1S37.)  The  true 
Monitors  are  protected  by  small  and  numerous  scales  on 
the  head,  the  limbs,  under  the  belly,  and  round  the  tail, 
frhich  is  cariitated  above,  the  keel  being  formed  by  a  double 
row   of  projecting   scales.      Tliighs   without   any   row    of 
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The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  (Lacerta  Nilolica,  Linn.,  7^- 
niini6t«  Niloticut,  Geoff.,  Ouoruii  of  the  Arabs)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  these  Lizards. 

Detcriplton. — The  leclh  of  this  species  are  conical  and 
■troDg,  and  the  posterior  one^  become  roundud  with  age. 
The  colour  it;  brown,  with  paler  and  deeper  dots,  forming 
ocetlalcd  compartmente,  which  become  rings  on  the  tail  and 
obscure  stripes  on  the  limbs.  The  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  its  base,  is  carinaled  above,  thougli  not  strongly,  nearly 
throughout.     Lenj^lh  from  Qvc  lo  sb;  TudI. 


Locality. — Eg.vpt ;  whore  tho  modeta  Egyptians  have  a 
fable  that  the  animal  it  a  younz  crocodile  which  has  been 
hatched  on  dryland — u  indeed  all  young  crocodiles  a  ru — but 
lltey  mean,  we  suppose,  to  ronvey  the  idea  that  it  u  a  dwindled 
and  ncKtected  ofTspring.  The  species  is  to  be  found  on  the 
monun.iinls  of  the  auticnt  Egyptiani,  probably  on  Qucouiit 
of  its  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  great  fouil  Liiard  [Mkoalos  WRUi]  appears  to  have 
partaken  uf  the  structure  of  the  Monitors  end  tliu  Crocodile*. 
The  Mosaiaurui  was  also  very  nearly  allied  to  Ihe  Monito  ry 
Lizards.  [MosAaAURL's.]  An  aicuuntof  the  dissection,  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  a  Monitor  that  died  at  the  Gutdons  of  tho 
Zoological  Society  ill  Ihe  Regent'^  Park,  in  1631,  will  be 
founrl  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Ihat  ye.-ir. 

MONK.  In  England,  before  the  Reformalioii,  a  person 
toho  '  entered  and  professed  in  religion,'  as  the  phruMi  was, 
from  that  time  was  consiilcred,  for  all  legal  pui-poses,  to  be 
dead.  Littleton  (}  3(10)  says.  'When  a  man  entreth  into 
religion  and  is  professed,  he  is  dead  in  the  law,  and  hit  son 
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or  nest  cousin  (consanguineus)  incontinent  slull  inharit 
him,  as  well  as  though  he  wore  dead  indeed.  And  hIiab 
he  entreth  into  religion,  ho  may  make  bis  tcilament  and  bis 
executors ;  and  they  may  have  an  action  of  debt  due  lo  him 
before  hii  entry  into  religion,  or  any  other  action  that  exe- 
cutors may  have,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  if  lliai 
he  make  no  executors  when  he  enlreth  into  rclijpon.  then 
ttie  ordinary'  may  commit  the  od mi  ni>I ration  of  his  goods  to 
others,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.'  It  was  a  conaaquetu* 
of  this  legal  notion  of  a  civU  death,  that  if  a  leue  wu 
made  to  a  man  for  the  life  of  anolher  person,  and  this  other 
person  professed  in  religion.  Ihe  Icue  deteTmined ;  and 
fur  tbis  reason  such  « lease  was  alwafs  made  for  the  nalural 
life  of  any  person  on  the  coiilinuance  of  whose  lile  the  Icai* 
was  to  depend ;  Qud  this  phraseology  ia  stdl  mainlaiiicd  io 
legal  inslrumenlB.  iCa.  2,  Rep.  46.) 

All  Itegulars.  that  is,  those  who  vowed  obedience,  chas- 
tity, and  poverty,  entered  some  house  of  religion,  where 
Ibcy  professed.  Bare  admittance  into  such  a  Iwutc  wai  an 
entry  into  religion ;  but  the  person  was  not  prafaued  till 
the  year  of  pTobalion  vas  expired,  and  ha  hod  taken  the 
Imbil  of  his  order  and  maile  the  vowa  above  meitltoncd. 

By  the'27  Hen.  VIII..  c.  29,  all  monostorici,  priories,  and 
other  religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuna,  ofwhst- 
ever  habit,  rule,  or  order,  nut  having  lands,  rents,  or  oLha 
hcTcditamcntH  above  the  value  of  iwi.  per  annum,  and  sll 
their  manors  and  lands,  were  given  to  Ihe  king  and  bis  heirs 
for  ever.  The  act  declared  that  the  king  should  have  ud 
enjoy,  ncrording  lo  the  scl,  the  actual  and  real  posrCM^iuQ 
of  such  religious  houses  as  ware  comprehended  wiilua  ii. 
and  mi^ht  give,  grant,  or  dispose  of  Ibem  at  his  will  and 
nleasuro.  to  the  houour  of  God  and  the  wealth  of  the  rciilia. 
The  act  of  the  31st  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13,  was  still  more  cots- 
prehcnaivB.  By  the  1st  Ed.  VI.,  c.  11  (which  recilei  tin 
37th  Hciiry  VIII.,  c.  4),  all  colleges,  free  cluqiels.  and 
chantries,  and  all  manors,  lands,  or  heredilameuis  belong- 
ing lo  them,  or  which  hail  been  given  or  usigned  to  lbs 
Ilnding  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or  auy 
light  or  lamn,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  were  given  !•> 
the  king  ana  hi^  heirs  and  successors. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  acts  did  not  affect  eccie- 
siasticaL  bodies  or  persons,  simply  as  buch ;  that  is,  tbei  did 
not  affect  the  secular  clergy,  such  as  archbishopa,  bishops 
deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  parsona,  and 
1  icars  ;  but  only  the  regular  clergy.  It  was  decided  in  Iht 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  case  (Co.  2,  R&p.  4SJ,  that  no 
ecclesiostital  house,  unless  it  was  also  religions,  was  witltia 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VIII.  These  acts  however  compleielj 
put  an  end  to  all  the  houses  of  rejjukr  clergy  within  lb* 
realm ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  into  effect  tin 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  great  many  grammar-schools  and 
Dtlier  charities  which  did  not  come  within  the  pnvisMns  of 
IliB  act  were  also  suppressed.  '  This  oct,"  aays  Sti)pe.  '  wis 
soon  after  grossly  abused,  as  the  act  in  the  former  king's 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was.  For  though 
(he  public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  lu^ 
I  hope)  yet  private  men,  in  truth,  hail  most  of  the  benefit, 
Diid  the  king  and  commonwealth,  Ihe  state  of  le«n)ing,  and 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before  or  uone.' 
(Sirype's  EecUsiaiUcat  itemoirt.ii.  101-103. -I'ZS,  and  iii. 
4G1,  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  King  Edwanl'is  free 
grammar-schools,  which  were  endowed  for  tLs  moat  put 
out  of  the  charily  lands  given  to  the  king  by  the  t«id  act 
for  Ibis  and  other  like  purposes.) 

MONK,  GEORGE,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  second  son  of 
Sit  Ttioroas  Monk  of  Polherid^e,  in  the  parish  of  Merlon. 
ill  Devonshire,  was  born  on  the  Glh  of  December,  IGuSw 
His  folher'i  estate  was  much  encuiiiberod.  and  bis  circum- 
stances so  distrcssetl.  that  when  Charles  1.  visiled  Flyntouih 
to  inspect  Ihe  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  ho  was 
afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  vera 
desirous  of  asaeiubhng  round  the  king,  on  account  oT  the 
menaces  of  a  creditor  who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  GcorgB 
Monk  was  despalcliod  lo  offer  the  under-sheriff  moiMy  tu 
delay  the  execution  of  tho  warrant.  '  I'he  under-aheiil 
Dccepted  the  money,  promised  what  wu  asked,  and  a  Urw 
davs  after,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir 
Thomas  to  bo  publicly  arretted  in  Ihe  midst  of  tho  gentle- 
men asicmbtod  on  the  king's  waj-.'  [Memoir*  qfSIonlt.  by 
M.  Guizot,  translation,  p.  5.)  This  circumstance  bad  an 
immediate  induence  on  young  Monk's  life:  be  dealt  w 
violenlly  with  tho  treacherous  under-sheriff,  that  it  bcoaiu* 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  Bnglaud.  Sir  Richard  GivcnvOlo 
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his  relative,  wti  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before 
Cadis,  and  he  embarked  with  him  as  a  volunteer.    Upon 
the  failure  of  tbis  expedition,  he  enlisted  during  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Isle  of 
Rhe.  Soon  after  nis  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh6  he  entered 
the  service  of  Holland :  *  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  thia  period  the  resort  of  those  young  Englishmen 
whose  taste  or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  drove  them  to 
the  profession  of  arms.    He  returned  to  England  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  first  Scotch  war  began, 
enlisted  in  the  king's  armv,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Lord  Newport's  regiment.*    (Skinner's 
Ltfe  qf  Monk.)    The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  ooncludetl,  made  him  discontented  and  in* 
clined  to  emigrate  to  Madagascar ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops 
sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642).    In  the  irregular 
warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his  power 
being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops : 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod, 
who  would  not  make  an  effort  to  follow  George  Monk.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk, 
being  suspected  of  ikvouring  the  parliament,  was  sent  under 
a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol.  Lord  Hawley,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the  king ;  and  the 
king,  satisfied  with  his  professions,  permitted  him  to  rejoin 
his  troops,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by 
Fairfax  (January,  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  some 
delay,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.    During  the  two 
years  that  he  suffered  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  aggra- 
vated by  exce^ive  poverty,  events  pursued  their  cx)urse ;  the 
king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war  ceased.    His 
known  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan.  The 
parliament  actively  strove  to  ffain  him,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  persuasion  and  gifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  vii.  382), 
he  forsook  his  party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  could  serve  it,  and  '  quitted  his  prLion  to  serve  the 
parliament,  leaving  in  the  Tower  the  royalists,  his  compa- 
nions in  adversity,  who  never  ceased  to  flatter  themselves 
that  he  would  prove  one  day  useful  to  the  king  in  England.' 
(Guizot,  39.) 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster, 
where  be  served  his  new  masters  greatlv  to  their  satisfkction, 
leaving  only  one  cause  for  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel 
O'Neill.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  who 
determined,  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  to  make  him 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  provide  him  a  regiment 
with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  the  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  ser\*ioe  Monk  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dunbar,  and  was  left  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  thia  campaign 
that  htt  is  accused  of  having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Dundee  and  800  of  the  garrison.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Rath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  commissioners  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  and  novel  8er\'ioes  were 
soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  waa  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in 
both  of  which  the  English  were  victorious :  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  fleet  damaged  and 
dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours  at 
the  bandis  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed 
the  command  in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had  broken 

out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk's 
public  acts  we  must  mention  some  occurrences  in  his  pri- 
vate history,  by  which  his  condition  was  immediately 
aflfected.  Tliose  are,  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
before  his  imprisonment ;  the  subsequent  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  male  heirs;  his  succession  to.  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  their  embarrassments; 
and  his  marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1653, 
though  asserted  to  have  been  previously  solemnised.  His 
wife  was  Anne  Clarges,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clarges,  a 
physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  had  previously 
cohabited  with  him.  *  She  was  a  woman,'  says  Lord  Claren- 
don (who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
detmctor), '  Nihil  muliebre  pnster  corpus  gerens ;'  a  person 
*  of  the  lowest  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  beautv.' 
i^Hi.'i*  Rebel*,  vii.  383.)    The  proMing  solicitations  of  the 


lady,  and  the  probable  or  aotual  birth  of  a  child,  galnad 
Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  April»  1654,  after  all  these  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  private  history  had  taken  place,  that  Monk, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with 
the  most  restless  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  army.  He  had 
to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  royalists 
had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people  generally,  who 
were  discontented  and  ready  fur  rebellion.  His  vigilance 
and  activity  were  remarkable. 

*  The  country  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it,  till  it 
had,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto  thought 
they  could  refuse  with  impunity;  and  order  was  established 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the 
owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is  said,  recovered  it  in  the 
country  by  means  of  a  crier.'  (Guizot,  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to^dinburgh.  For  five  years  his  residence 
was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  '  ever  engaged  in  business, 
or  in  his  planting,  which  he  loved  as  an  amusement 
and  occupation ;  he  gave  access  to  every  one ;  listened  to 
everything;  had  a  language  for  all  conditions,  all  ranks, 
and  all  parties ;  kept  himself  well  informed  on  all  subjects ; 
and  ascertaining  what  he  might  have  to  fear  or  to  promote, 
directed  by  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  numerous  spies 
whose  reports  never  missed  his  ears  or  hands.*  Monk,  who 
was  (1655)  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Scotland,  now  stood  in  a  very  curious  position :  for  though 
he  was  the  agent  and  confidant  of  Cromwell,  he  was  also  the 
hope  and  favourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might 
not  commit  himself,  he  was  silent  when  speaking  was  not 
absolutelv  necessary ;  when  he  was  forced  to  speak,  he  did 
so  with  caution  and  artful  duplicity  A  letter  which  the  king 
wrote  to  him  expressive  of  confidence.  Monk  forwarded  to 
Cromwell ;  but  notwithstanding  thia  apparent  devotion,  the 
IVotector  feared  him,  and  used  various  expedients  for  neu- 
tralising his  power.  (Guizot,  translator's  note,  p.  91.) 
After  Oliver  Cromweirs  death,  when  Richard  Cromwell  waa 
proclaimed  Protector  in  Edinburgh,  many  exclaimed,  in  al- 
lusion to  Monk,  'Why  not  rather  "Old  George?  *•  but 
Monk  would  neither  assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself 
to  any  party.  The  new  Protector's  friends  offered  him 
20,000/.  a  year  for  his  support ;  but,  avaricious  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  no  engagement :  his  policy  was  to  render  him- 
self an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  through  his 
duplicitv  he  succeeded  in  being  treated  with  by  all.  When 
at  length  circumstances  compelled  him  to  act,  he  declared 
for  the  parliament  against  the  army,  and  decided  upon 
marching  to  London.  There  were  many,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  thus  declared  himself,  who  altogether  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  bdieved  him  to  be  at  heart  a  royaUst, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  aa  it  might  be  done  with 
safety  :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  already 
determined  to  promote  the  Restoration.  We  give  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  opinion  on  this  point    {.ContL  Hist^  ii.  384.) 

*  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  incapable, 
both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the 
time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist 
them ;  though  his  projects  were  still  subservient  to  his  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  pre- 
mature declaration  or  unsuocesslhl  enterprise.'  The  power 
of  Lambert  and  the  army  was  now  rapidly  demolished. 
Fairfax,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  governor  of 
PorUmouth,  all  declared  against  them,  and  Monk's  party 
gained  the  ascendencv  in  Ireland.  Every  ofiice  and  every 
command  Monk  filled  with  friends  whom  he  could  trust ; 
it  was  obaerved  thatmany  of  these  persons  were  roplists, 
yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parlument 
and  a  commonwealtli.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
was  somewhat  general,  but,  if  there  were  any,  the  number 
was  small  who  suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass. 

When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  par 
liamcnt,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  stato,  and  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  With  his  usual  address,  he  continued  to 
use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  means  of  awing  parliament^ 
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and  the  atsortionof  daty  owed  to  the  Mrlkment  as  a  means 
of  controlling  his  armjr.  At  length  the  '  Rump'  hecame  so 
unpopular,  and  the  cries  for  a  free  parliament  so  loud,  that 
the  city  of  London  refUsed  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk 
oheyed  an  order  from  the  parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  suhdne  it :  hut  his  suhservienoe  to  them  did  not  last 
long.  He  sent  them  a  letter,  'prohably  the  harshest  ever 
received  by  that  parliament,  so  used  to  insults*  (Guisot, 
205),  ordering  them  immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats, 
fixing  a  time  for  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  for 
the  election  of  a  new  and  firee  parliament  The  restored 
members  appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  republicans,  as  a  last  re- 
source, listened  to  his  continued  protestations  a^inst  the 
king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  allied  them* 
selves  to  him.  Every  day  his  personal  power  increased ;  he 
was  offered  the  protectorate,  wnich  he  aeclined;  continuing 
the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always  followed,  'that  is  to  say, 
steadfast  in  varying  his  language  according  to  the  individual 
—he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect 
to  himself.'  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration  daily  in- 
creased, and  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects  that 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plainly  that  the 
event  was  not  for  distant 

At  length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close.  Monk  re- 
ceived Sir  John  Greenville,  the  lung's  messenger,  and  hav- 
ing read  the  despatches,  and  agreed  to  his  return,  directed 
the  manner  in  which  he  wishea  it  to  be  brought  about  The 
king,  by  Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brusseb  to  Breda,  and 
Sir  John  Greenville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with  let- 
ters to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and 
the  king  was  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  the  beach  at 
Dover,  was  embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great 
affection.  He  had  a  grant  of  money,  together  with  many 
offices  and  titles,  of  which  the  princip^  was  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.    (Guizot,  281.) 

Afcer  the  restoration  Monk  resided  principally  in  London, 
with  his  wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and 
give  general  disgust  (Pepys,  lii.,  75,  &c.)  In  1664  Monk 
presided  at  the  Admiralty.  In  1665,  when,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  the  court  left  London,  he  governed  the  city, 
braved  all  danger,  and,  as  for  as  he  was  able,  provided  for 
all  exigencies  and  quelled  all  confusion.  In  1666  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  the  Dutch, 
and  gained  credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1670. 
He  was  buried  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  in  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funeiaL  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cavendish,  granddaughter  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  died  childless. 

Monk  had  considerable  capacity  for  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary government:  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  all  his  campaigns.  He  had  the  faculty  of  gaining 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  troops  and  saOors  that 
he  commanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more  popular  than 
*  Old  George.'  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  advancing 
his  fortunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  without  giving  offence 
to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and 
cautious,  shrewd  and  phlegmatic :  he  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  dissimulation,  ever  dissembling,  treacherous,  and  false. 
'  He  was  a  man  capable  of  great  things,*  says  M.  Guizot, 
'  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.* 

(Guizot's  Mfimoirs  qf  Monk,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley;  Skinner's  Zf/<?  of  Monk;  Maseres'  Tracts;  Pe- 
pys*s  and  Evelyn*s  Memoirs;  Hallam's  Const.  Hist,) 

MONKEY,  the  name  usually  applied  to  those  forms 
among  the  Simiada  which  possess  a  tail. 

MONMOUTH.  Duke  of    [Charlbb  H.  ;  Jam«s  H.] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
Munnow,  in  the  hundred  of  Skenfrith,  about  129  miles 
west-north-west  of  London.  The  population  amounted  in 
1831  to  4916. 

The  town  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
from  which  a  portion  called  St.  Thomas's  has  of  late  years 
been  separated  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  appropriated 
to  the  antient  church  of  that  name. 

From  the  coincidence  of  the  position  of  Monmouth  with 
that  called '  Blestium'  in  the  antient  Itineraries,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  bo  the  site  of  that  station*    From  histo- 


rioal  record  it  appears  that  MonmoDth  in  early  tines  wai 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  lo  maintain  tLrit 
oonquests  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to  preveot 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  town  has  been  sur^ 
rounded  by  walls  and  a  moat  on  the  sides  which  are  not 
protected  by  the  river ;  four  gates,  the  moat,  and  portions 
of  the  walls  existed  in  Leland*s  time ;  one  gate  still  re- 
mains ;  the  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  only 
a  small  nart  of  the  moat  can  be  traced.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Munnow,  are 
from  some  situations  concealed  by  more  modem  building 
It  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  constructed  by  John  uf 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  which  may  be  m 
substance  correct,  although,  in  the  account  of  Hereford- 
shire given  in  Domesday  Book,  a  castle  at  Monmouth  it 
mentioned  to  have  been  then  held  for  the  king  by  William 
FitZ'Baderon.  A  list  of  the  successive  proprietors  is  gi\en 
by  Mr.  Coxe  {Hist,  Mon^f  p.  305) :  it  was  toe  &vounte  re- 
sidence of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  V.. 
who  was  thence  called  Harry  of  Monmouth.  The  castW 
of  Monmouth,  as  a  parcel  ot  the  duchy  of  Lancaster*  was 
inherited  by  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifUi  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbert,  who  aAer< 
wards  became  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  it  again  reTcrtevl 
to  the  crown,  and  was  possessed  hj  Henry  VII.  and  several  of 
his  successors.  At  what  time  it  was  alienated  from  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  and  became  private  property  has  not 
been  precisely  ascertained.  The  duke  of  B«sufort  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  the  ibur  following  wards : 
Castle  Bailey,  Wye-bridee,  Munnow  Street,  and  O^er 
Munnow.  The  bulk  of  Sie  population  resides  within  iu 
limits.  There  are  four  charters  of  incorporation,  all  of 
which  are  considered  as  governing  charters.    They  were 

f  ranted—the  first  by  Edward  VI.,  m  1550;  the  second  by 
^hilip  and  Mary,  in  1557;  the  third  by  James  L,  in  16ot/: 
and  the  fourth  by  Charles  II.,  in  16G6.  The  mayor  and 
capital  burgesses  are  the  governing  body;  the  mayor,  t«o 
bailiffs,  and  the  recorder  are  magistrates  for  the  boroiMb. 

The  market  is  held  every  Saturday  and  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month ;  and  there  are  four  annual  &irs : 
these  fairs  are  for  agricultural  produc&  There  is  oo  ma- 
nufacture carried  on  here.  Formerly  Monmouth  was  cere- 
brated for  its  caps,  which  were  worn  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller,  in  his '  Wortbie»«' 
gives  an  account  both  of  the  caps  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  making  them.  Statutes  were  framed  for  the  pro* 
lection  and  encouragement  of  this  handicraft :  in  the  1 3Ui  o( 
Elis.  it  was  enacted  that  these  caps  should  be  worn  on  «sh- 
baths  andholydays  by  all  persons  (some  of  worship  and  qua- 
lity excepted),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groats.  Shaksptrre 
mentions  this  article  of  clothing.  In  Henry  V.  (act  it.,  sc  :> 
Fluellen  says,  'The  Welshmen  did  goot  service,  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Moiv 
mouth  caps.'  An  inn  called  the  Monmouth  Oip  stands  on 
the  borders  of  the  county,  halfway  between  Abei^gavennT 
and  Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  English  count? 
bordering  on  South  Wales,'  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Herefordshire,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  «eparatcMl 
by  the  river  Munnow ;  on  the  east  by  Gloucester^ ire  and 
the  river  Wye ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
estuary  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye;  on  the  west  by  tko 
Ffwddog,  a  detached  portion  of  Herefordshire,  by  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Glamorganshire.  From  the  latter  comitv  i: 
is  divided  by  the  river  Rumney.  The  parish  of  WeU'. 
Bicknor,  a  detached  portion  of  this  oounty,  bounded  by  1I«* 
refordshire  and  the  river  Wye,  is  situated  north-weet  « f 
Monmouth,  between  that  town  and  Ross. 

Its  greatest  length,  from  a  point  in  the  Black  Mooniaiu% 
on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rumney  on  the 
south,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  greatest  bceadiU. 
from  the  Bute  and  Rumney  iron-works  on  thewest«  to 
Hadnock  Wood  on  the  east,  about  thirty-fi}ur  miles.  Thr 
area  is  496  square  miles,  or  317,440  acres.  In  IB31  xht 
gross  population  amounted  to  98,130,  being  an  avetugv  <( 
about  198  persons  to  a  square  mile;  on  comparing  this 
amount  with  the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous 
counties,  we  find,  with  one  exception,  the  populatioii  a£ 
Monmouthshire  to  be  the  most  dense.  The  population  of 
Gloucesteishire  is  about  307  to  a  square  mile,Heralbc^hixw 
122,  Glamorganshire  160»  and  Brooknookahiie  63. 
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Ia  extent  of  sorftice  Monmoathshire  is  exceeded  by 
thirty-five  English  and  seven  Welsh  coonties ;  in  amount 
of  population  by  thirty-six  counties  in  England  and  none  in 
Wales. 

Surface, — ^With  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion, 
Monmoutlishire  is  generally  a  hilly  country.    In  the  hun- 
dred of  Wentloog  a  long  chain,  commencing  withBedwelty 
mountain,  runs  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Curtain  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Machcn.    In  the  same  hundred  is  Mynydd- 
y-Uan,  and  a  second  range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Ebbw.    In  the  hundred  of  Abergavenny  are  the 
Blorenge,  the  picturesque  Skyrrid  and  Sugar-loaf,  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  wild  elevations  in  the 
parishes  of  Aberystruth  and  Llanhileth,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Pontypool,    The  Graig  forms  the  principal  height 
in  the  hundred  of  Skenfrith.  These  are  the  chief  though  by 
no  means  the  only  elevations ;  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
large  portion  of  the  county  is  irr^ularly  hilly :  the  southern 
district  must  be  excented.    In  Caldicot  and  Wentloog  are 
large  tracts  of  land  called  the  *  Levels*  of  the  hundreds  in 
which  they  are  situated,  varying  from  place  to  place  in  ap- 
pearance and  productiveness,  and  protected  from  the  in* 
roads  of  the  sea  by  mounds  or  stone  walls  of  many  miles  in 
lens^th.  From  Caldicot  Level  rises  the  hill  of  Groldcliff,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  the  Archaologia,  vol.  v.,  p.  61. 
The  length  of  the  coast-line  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ruroney  is  about  twenty  miles ;  a  por- 
tion of  this  length  bounds  the  CDStuai'y  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  rest  the  Bristol  Channel. 

JRf  vers,— The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Rumncy,  the  Ebbw,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  first  waters  Monmouthshire  at  the  detached 
portion,  the  parish  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundary ;  thence  it  Hows  a  circuitous 
course  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester, 
until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  space  it  divides  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire;  it  then  enters  the  latter  county,  and 
flowing  close  to  the  town  of  Monmouth,  at  Redbrook  it  again 
becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  continues  to 
be  so  down  to  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
length  the  Wye  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size  work  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  at 
Chepstow,  whence  steam-packets  also  ply  to  Bristol.  The 
tide,  which  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  the 
narrow  entrance  of  this  river,  flows  as  far  as  Tintern ;  the 
spl-ing-tides  rise  at  Chepstow-bridge  more  fifty  feet  It  is 
the  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Monmouthshire  that  is 
most  frequentlv  visited  by  tourists ;  and  the  whole  extent 
from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow,  whether  seen  from  the  water 
itself,  or  from  the  turnpike-road  which  follows  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  a  landscape  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  The 
abbey  of  Tintern,  the  view  from  the  Windcliff,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Chepstow,  are  the  most  striking  features ;  the  last 
IS  seen  only  from  the  river  and  the  walks  at  Pieroefield,  for 
the  road  leaves  the  river  at  some  distance  f^om  the  town. 

The  Usk  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  west 
of  Abergavenny,  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  by  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caer- 
leon,  and  Newport,  where  is  the  lowest  bridge,  until  it 
reaches  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Rumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a  south-south-east  direction, 
fornas  its  boundary  with  Glamorganshire,  until  it  fisdU  into 
the  Bristol  Channel 

The  Ebbw  enters  the  county  on  the  west*north-west,  fol- 
lows a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rumney,  and  falls  into 
the  oestuary  of  the  Usk  below  Newport. 

The  Munnow  becomes  the  boundary  of  this  county  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock  in  Herefordshire, 
separates  it  fh)m  that  county  for  a  considerable  distance, 
then  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  north-north- 
west of  Monmouth,  passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the 
Wye.  In  addition  to  these  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sirhowy,  which  foils  into  the  Ebbw,  the  Trothy,  and  the 
Honddu,  which  join  the  Munnow,  and  Afon  Llwyd,  which 
falls  into  the  Usx  near  Caerleon.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
all  these  streams. 

The  want  of  a  navigable  river  in  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  Monmouthshire,  where  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  canals,  communicating  itith  the  Usk  at  Newport 
The  principal  canal  nuu  north-west  from  Newport,  m  a, 


branch  to  the  iieig:hboarbood  of  Pontypool,  which  it  leaves 
to  the  west,  runs  in  a  north  direction  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Abergavenny,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Brecknock 
by  the  vale  of  Usk:  the  whole  length  is  between  45  and  50 
miles.  The  second  important  canal  is  the  *  Crumlin  Canal,* 
which  branches  from  the  former  between  Newport  and 
Malpas,  and  unites  it  with  the  village  from  which  it  is 
named,  situated  in  the  mining  district  west-south-west  of 
Pontypool.  In  connection  with  these  canals  are  many  rail- 
roads—some private,  and  some  formed  by  companies — 
having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of  great 
length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  va  •■ 
rious  works. 

The  principal  roads  are,  that  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent 
to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  which  is  travelled  by  the 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  mail;  that  from  Chepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  so  to  Hereford,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Bristol 
and  Hereford  mail;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Mon- 
mouth, Raglan,  and  Abergavenny,  to  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
then,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester 
and  London  mail. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Monmouthshire  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the  vales  of 
Wye  and  Usk,  and  many  of  the  southern  parishes,  the  crops 
are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  unsheltered  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  subject  to  frequent  rain,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  population 
is  generally  healthy,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  longer 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 

Geology. — That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation,  which  is  largely  developed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock.  At 
Chepstow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  from  the  coal- 
basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone, 
which  forms  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the 
strata  of  the  old  red-sandstone  have  beenpierced  by  the  un- 
derlying roclu  (the  Caradoc  sandstone,  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  Ludlow  rocks  of  Murchison),  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
line  which  we  have  described  above,  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field, 
skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
geology  of  this  county  is  fully  described  in  the  recent  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Murchison,  entitled  *  The  Silurian  System,' 
London,  1839,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  chap.  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
and  particularly  chap.  28,  on  the  Usk  valley  of  elevation. 
For  a  description  of  the  carboniferous  system  of  Monmouth- 
shire, see  also  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  second  series,  voL  i., 
p.  210  316.) 

Agriculture, — ^The  agriculture  of  this  county  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts.  In  the  mountainous  portion  on  the  north- 
west little  wheat  is  grown ;  oats  and  barley  form  the  principal 
frain  crops.  The  Glamorganshire  breed  of  cattle  and  small 
ill  sheep  prevail,  the  system  of  f^irming  being  verv  similar 
to  that  generally  {)racti8ed  in  the  hilly  parts  of  South  Wales. 
In  the  fertile  vale  of  Usk,  the  vale  of  Wye,  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  generally,  the  agriculture  is  very  simi 
lar  to  that  of  Herefordshire.  Short-homed  cattle  have  been 
introduced  at  Tkredegar  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  but  they 
have  not  extended  widely,  and  the  Herefordshire  breed  is 
prevalent.  Orchards  are  seen  in  favourable  situations; 
the  hdls  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak- coppice. 
The  southern  district,  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel, 
consists  bf  an  alluvial  tract,  in  which  three  qualities  of  soil 
are  fouifd,  a  black  and  sterile  peat,  and  a  light  and  a  hea- 
vier clayey  loam ;  the  lightest  of  these  soils  is  productive 
either  as  pasture  or  meadow  or  under  tillage. 

Political  Divtnofi^.— Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  the 
six  following  hundreds:  Abergavenny,  Caldecot,  Raglan, 
Skenfij^ith,  iJsk,  and  Wentloog ;  which  contain  1 23  parities, 
and  eight  market-towns.  1.  Abergavenny  is  situated  in 
the  hiundred  of  the  same  name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
in  ^lie  northern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  distant  fVom 
London  145  miles,  from  Monmouth  16,  and  from  Hero- 
fbrd  24.  The  market,  which  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  iron  and  coal  works,  is  held  on  Tuesdav 
and  Saturday.   [ABSRO^YXirinr.]  2.  Caerleon,  in  thesoutn 
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of  the  hundred  of  Ush,  standu  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  vhich  that  hundred  takes  its  name,  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Newport.  In  consequence  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  thriving  port  of  Newport,  its  trade  has 
diminished,  and  the  place  become  of  little  importance.  The 
market,  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  held  on  Thursdav.  3. 
Chepstow  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Calde* 
oot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  It  is  distant  from  Lon- 
don 133  miles,  from  Newport  16,  and  from  Monmouth  16. 
[Chepstow.]  4.  Monmouth.  5.  Newport  holds  an  im- 
portant situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  vJsk,  in  the  hundred 
of  Weniloog.  In  association  with  the  boroughs  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Usk,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament  The 
Soveming  charter  was  granted  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
ames  I. ;  the  mayor  and  thirteen  aldermen  form  the  go- 
verning body ;  of  the  aldermen,  who  are  elected  for  life,  the 
two  senioES  are  magistrates  for  the  borough.  The  limits  of 
the  borough,  wiiicb  formerly  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  were  extended  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
water,  but  indifferently  paved  and  cleansed.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Three 
gates  are  mentioned  by  Leland  to  have  existed  in  his  time; 
the  sites  of  two  of  these  may  still  be  traced.  The  castle, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a  brewery, 
was  probably  built  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, the  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  (Coxe's  Monmouthtthire, 
i.,  p.  50.)  During  the  present  century  this  town  has  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  population  of  Newport  and  8t  Woollos  was,  in  1831, 
males,  3500 ;  females,  3562 :  total  7062. 

The  port  of  Newport  comprises  the  whole  of  the  river 
Usk  between  Caerleon  and  a  line  drawn  from  Redwick 
Pill  on  the  Severn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  river. 
The  port  dues  are,  fur  every  sloop  under  20  tons,  A±\  for 
every  sloop  above  20  tons,  ^(L ;  for  a  schooner  or  brig^  2#. ; 
for  a  ship  or  bark,  3#. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  bark,  and 
oak  timber;  the  importations,  of  foreign  timber  and  Irish 

£  revisions.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign, 
ears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  io 
coasting  trade.  The  export  of  coals,  which  in  1800  was 
18,375  tons,  in  1833  amounted  to  470,339  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in  this 
port. 

Yo«eb  el«ftr«d  In.  TflMcla  eksred  oat. 

6285 
7909 

7588 
7482 

The  gross  amount  of  customs-duty  received  in  1834  was 
5578/.;  in  1835,  6709/.;  in  1836,  11,183/. 

Much  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  this  port ;  ves- 
sels lying  and  being  laden  in  the  mud.  A  company  has 
lately  (1838)  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  docks, 
which  will  tend  to  facilitate  and  increase  trade.  Newport 
is  distant  (Vom  Loudon  149  mile^  from  Chepstow  16,  from 
Cardiff  12.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

6.  Pontypool,  a  thriving  town  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  hundrea  of  Abergavennv,  stands  on  the  Afon  Llwyd, 
immodiatoly  to  tlie  east  of  the  wild  mountainous  district  in 
which  many  of  the  principal  collieries  and  iron-works  are 
situated.  Pontvpool  is  distant  from  Usk  7  miles,  from 
Newport  9,  and  from  London  148.  Tho  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday. 7.  Tredegar  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bedwelty. 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wontloog.  The 
activity  of  the  neighbouring  mining  district  has  CAu:ied  so 
rapid  an  increase  of  the  population,  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  erect  a  market- iiouse  here,  and  to  hold  a  mar- 
ket every  Saturday.  Many  houses  have  lately  been  built. 
and  a  town  formed  hero ;  tliero  is  a  church,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Weslovans  and  Baptists.  Tredegar  is  '21  miles 
from  Newport,  and  13  milct  from  Abergavenny.  8,  Ubk  is 
aituatcd  io  the  hundred  and  on  the  river  uf  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  borough,  contributing  with  Monmouth  and  Newport 
to  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Usk  is  also  lord  of  the  borough,  in  which  capacity 
he  appoinia  the  recorder.  Thero  are  within  the  borough  a 
portreeve  (nominated  and  elected  annually  by  the  bur- 
gesses), a  reeorder,  two  baaids,  and  au  indefinite  number 
of  bufgeaoes.  Usk  is  dutant  from  Monmouth  13  miles, 
•ad  from  Loodea  141  mile^ 
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Caerwent,  a  Roman  station  of  conridenbW  importiv^ 
and  afterwards  a  town,  has  now  become  aa  ineomidrr.* 
village    An  account  of  such  of  its  antiquities  as  are  v«^ 
of  notice  is  given  in  the  Arcfutologia,  and  in  Cose*»  J^  i 
mmUhihire,  vol.  L,  p.  24. 

Minerals  and  Mininf^  Induftty,— The  important  mia^ » • 
in  this  county  are  coal,  limestone,  and  iroa*stoDc.     T' 
South  Welsh  coal-field,  as  it  is  generally  called,  orcnf  .i  % 
western  portion  of  this  county. 

There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  three  to  ** 
feet  thick,  and  whose  aggregate  tbickue«  is  about  9:  u 
the  principal  strata  lie  at  a  considerable  depth,  but  u  *• 
district  is  mterseoted  with  deep  valleys,  tiae  exMnse  of  k  ^ 
ing  shafts  is  avoided,  levels  being  driven  into  toe  uAt  J  • 
hills.  These  levels  form  the  ingress  and  tgieis  to  the  m..*  -% 
and  are  furnished  with  iron-roads  for  greater  &n]>*«  . 
transit.    The  coal  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  turr  ■ 
coal  and  stone-coal.    For  an  analysis  of  thea,  aod  gfiK  r  i 
information  respecting  this  ocMd-field,  see  GoaL.  Lnn*.- 
which  skirts  the  coal-field,  and  is  likewise  foaiML  as  me  i  r . 
stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  geology  of  this  ronatT.  m  :  - 
neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  is  burnt  extensively  forba.^i  <; 
purposes  and  manure,  and  is  used  in  large  quantitjo  a  t .. 
manufacture  of  iron.    Being  broken  into sniall  pieeek  if*, 
it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  mine  and  eok^  it  .«^ 
comes  a  flux,  combines  with  the  clayey  portioo  of  t^  ^  - 
and  forms  with  it  a  fusible  compound  which  runs  off  U  •  t 
in  a  slag  or  cinder.    In  the  selection  of  linKStoae  fir  *  • 
purpose,  those  beds  are  preferred  which  contain  the  mb: 
proportion  of  magnesia.    It  is  reckoned  thai  about  s  t  m 
limestone  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  every  toe  v!  it- 1. 
The  iron-stone  of  this  district  is  an  argiHacebu*  <f 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  in  detached  )«e  • 
or  balls;  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  m  is  lark's  fr  * 
18  to  55  oer  cent. :  from  30  to  35  per  ceoL  mav  be  ccn%:  Ur 
not  a  baa  average  throughout  a  work.    Gaihooic  ac  d  . .  ' 
clay  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  orr,  sr-.i 
water,  sulphur,  silex,  and  perhapa  a  little  arvenK,  eomf  I 
the  list  of  ingredients.    Tlie  iron-works  of  M'>nmoutli«t>  f 
and  South  Wales  are  comprised  in  a  range  of  counir\  • 
about  25  miles  from  one  extremitv  to  the  other,  siretc:  .: 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  sonth-easL    The  v.'m 
at  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Alicrdare  in  GUc  - 
ganshire,  form  the  extreme  points  to  the  westward.    1  - 
comes  Merthyr  Tidvil  with  its  important  works,  the  ix, 
as  it  were,  of  the  manufacture ;  and  from  Mcrtlijr  tbr*   • 
a  continued  line  of  furnaces  formed  by  the  works  at  Do«    - 
Romney,  Tredegar,  Howey,  Beaufort,  Nant-}  GU  F   - 
nafon,   the    Varteg,  Abersychan,  and  Pootypool  *... 
tenninates  the  mineral  range  in  that  directioiu  Su'^b  •  - 
demand  for  iron  at  this  time  (1839X  that  all  arailab.?  * 
naces  are  in  blast,  and  many  new  ones  in  ooaree  of  cnr  . 
Under  the  head  Iron  will  be  found  an  aceoitnt  of  th*  .*- 
manufacture  in  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wahak  %■ 
more  detailed  account  in  the  x-aluable  number  of  tht  Jj"- 
qf  Useful  Knowied^e,  entitled  '  Manu&cture  of  Iroo.  f 
which  these  remarks  have  been  extracted.    See  al»c  t  -  r 
essay  On  the  Mineral  Basin  nf  South  JFalee^  by  Mx.  B  -  • 
(London,  and  Card! IT). 

Political   and    EccMastical    DtcTstnn^.— Moc^ 
shire  is  divided   into   four  deaneries,  Abergnveon-.  ^ 
therwent,  Newport,  and  Usk.    It  is  in  the  prv«-a' 
Canterbury,  and,  with  the  exception  of  four  pert«hrv 
diocese  of  LlandafT.    The  parisu  of  Sl  MaryV  Mi  -  -^ 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  those  of  Cwmy4-*T,  CH'l    • 
and  Llanthouy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  DavidV  The  la- 
are  generally  of  very  small  ^-aluoi  the  greater  ppmp 
producing  annually  less  than  120/. ;  the  princif^t  arc  ~ 
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The  churches  are  generally  venr  small  and  frequently  of 
Norman  architecture,  of  which  Malpas  offers  a  good  speci- 
men. 

Two  members  of  parliament  arc  returned  for  the  county ; 

the  polling'places  are,    Monmouth,   Abergavenny,  Usk, 

Newport,  and  the  Rock  Inn  in  the  Parish  of  Bedwelty : 

Monmouth   is  the  place  of  election.    The  assizes  are  held 

at  Monmouth  by  the  judges  on  the  Oxibrd  circuit,  in  their 

route  from  Hereford  to  &lou(«ster.    The  quarter-sessions 

are  held  alternately  at  Monmouth  and  at  Usk.    Poor-law 

Unions  have   been   formed,   and    workhouses  altered  or 

erected  at  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport, 

and  Pontypool.    The  principal  gentlemen's  residences  are, 

Tredegar,    Llanover,  Troy,  Pontypool   Park,    Piercefleld, 

Llantilio   Cressenny,  Clytha,  Llanweru,   Coldbrook,   and 

Lianvibangel  Crucoory,  a  gloomy  but  beautiful  place,  having 

one  broad  avenue  of  old  Scotch  firs  in  fh)nt,  and  a  second 

of  very  fine  Spanish  chosnuts  at  the  back,  with  the  Skyrrid, 

whence  the  nrospect  is  magnificent,  rising,  as  it  were,  out 

of  the  grounos. 

History  and  Antiquitiea* — Monmouthshire  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures,  who 
made  the  then  important  town  of  Caerwent  their  capital. 
The  Silures  remained  unmolested  by  the  Romans  until 
England  was  subdued,  and  successfully  resisted  their  arms 
until  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Julius  Frontinus ;  from  this  time  the  Romans  occupied  their 
country,  until  a.d.  408,  a  period  of  330  years.    The  history 
of  this  district  during  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  in 
the  legends  that  exist,  Monmouthshire  is  often  a  conspicu- 
ous scene,   its  sovereiinas  Uther  Pendragon  and  Arthur 
[Arthur]    are    marvellously    extolled,    and    Caerleon    is 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  great  splendour  and  importance. 
During  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxons 
and  the  Welsh  princes  were  continually  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare ;  Uie  Saxons  drove  back  their  adversaries  and  confined 
them   within  the   narrower  limits  which  now  form  the 
boundaries  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.    Wales  was  now  divided  into  three 
principalities,  Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheubarth.  Mon- 
mouthshire, once  within  the  limits  of  Deheubarth,  after- 
wards formed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the 
name  of  Gwent,  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Morgan wg, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan.  The  petty  princes  who  shar^ 
Monmouthshire  were  generally  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Glamorgan,   but  withheld   their  tribute  whenever  these 
kings  were  not  in  a  condition   to  enforce  the  payment. 
Occasionally  they  aimed  at  independence:  a  savage  attempt 
to  obtain  freedom  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  983. 
They  were  also  bold  enough  to  resist  the  English  kings. 
Alfred,  we  find,  made  preparations  to  sulidue  Caerleon,  and 
Canute  entened  Gwent  in  1034,  and  defeated  the  prince  of 
South  Wales.     It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Mon- 
mouthshire was  ever  wholly  conquered  by  the  Saxons ;  but  as 
they  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  and  Caerleon,  and 
Harold   built  a  castle  at  Portscuitt,  it  may  be  conceived 
that,  if  the  whole  district  was  not  actually  in  their  power,  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  speedily  overcome.    The 
Normans,  after  their  invasion  of  England,  could  spare  no 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Wales ;  they  therefore  invited 
the  harons  to  make  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and 
rewarded  them  with  the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  sub- 
dued.    They  held  these  Umds  by  feudal  tenure  under  the 
crown,  huilt  castles  upon  them  for  themselves  and  towns 
for  their  followers.   The  sites  of  about  25  castles  have  been 
traced  in  Monmouthshire  alone.    '  These  lands,'  says  En- 
derlie,  '  being  holden,  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  ad- 
minister justice  unto  their  tenants,  were  invested  with 
divers  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  so  that  the 
vrits  of  ordinary  justices  out  of  the  king's  courts  were  not 
current  among  them.    But  in  case  of  strife  between  two 
barons*  marchers,  concerning  their  territories  or  confines, 
for  want  of  a  superior  they  had  recourse  to  the  king,  their 
supreme  lord,  and  justice  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  realm.*    Such  was  the  wretched  state 
of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  Monmouthshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  marches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government  of  the  lords 
marches,  divided  Wales  into  twelve  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England.   Monmouthshire  however  was 
not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Welsh  until  a 
later  period  of  our  history;  it  was  not  annexed  to  the  Ox- 
P.  &•  No.  954. 


ford  circuit  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained 
partlv  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  marchers'  court, 
whicn  was  not  abolished  until  1689. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  historical 
events  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  which  we  treat. 
Henry  II.  seized  and  garrisoned  the  town  and  castle  of 
Caerleon,  in  his  progress  to  Ireland,  in  1 171.  In  a  subse- 
quent year  it  was  wi'ested  from  him  by  Jorwerth  ap  Owain. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  a^rainst  the  castle  of 
Grosmont,  which  had  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Breos  and  Cantilupe :  having  taken  it,  he  con- 
veyed it  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  again  seized  it,  and  after- 
wards annexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Owen  Glen- 
dwr  [Glbndwr]  was  defeated  at  Usk  and  at  Grosmont  in 
1405.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  chieftain,  aAer  he  was 
subdued,  disguised  himself  as  a  shepherd,  assumed  the 
name  of  John  of  Kent,  resided  with  his  daughter,  married 
into  the  antient  family  of  Scudamore  of  Kentchurch,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Grosmont,  that  he  died  here,  and  was 
buried  in  Grosmont  church.  Usk  Castle  was  frequently 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  town  and  country  surrounding 
it  were  many  times  laid  waste.  Chepstow  Castle  was  con- 
sidered an  important  fortress  during  the  Rebellion :  the 
king  retained  it  till  1645;  it  was  then  taken  and  retaken ; 
afterwards  Cromwell  marched  against  it  in  person,  and 
compelled  a  surrender.  Martin  the  regicide,  after  a  con 
finement  of  twenty  years,  died  here.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  rigorously  treated.  Raglan  Castle,  after  a  long 
resistance,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  be- 
sieged it  in  person  in  1 646. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Monmouthshire  has 
caused  its  occupiers  at  all  early  periods  to  fortify  it  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  We  find  consequently  many  Roman 
encampments,  and  castles  of  different  dates  of  architecture. 
The  encampments,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Coxe  on  the  map  published  with  his  his- 
tory :  they  are  dispersed  pretty  generally  over  the  county, 
but  are  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
than  in  other  parts.  Two  Roman  roads  traversed  this 
county :  the  Via  Julia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwards  to  Neath ;  and 
Akeman  Street,  running  eastwards  from  Caerwent  over  the 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  which 
antiquaries  have  acknowledged  to  be  Roman  are,  Isca  Silu- 
rum  (Caerleon),  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent),  and  Goban* 
nium  (Abergavenny).  Horsley  has  fixed  the  stations  Bur- 
rium  and  Blestium  at  Usk  and  Monmouth,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertion  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  castles;  in  some 
instances  great  portion  of  the  onginal  building  remains,  in 
others  demolition  and  decay  have  been  extensive  or  com- 
plete:—  Abergavenny,  Caerleon,  Caldecot,  Castel  GlSs, 
Chepstow,  Dinham,  Grosmont,  Llanfair,  Uangibby,  Llan- 
vaches,  Llanvair,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pencoed,  renhow, 
Raglan,  Skenfrith,  Striguil,  Usk,  and  White  Castle. 

Very  antient  dwelling-houses  are  seen  at  St.  Pierre, 
Moin*s  Court,  Pencoed,  Machen,  Werndee,  and  Treowen. 
St.  Julians,  now  altered,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  this  country  are 
Tintem  and  Llanthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of 
Tintem  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye. 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  and  tower  of 
the  building  have  fallen,  but  the  greater  pact  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation.  Its  style  is  a 
transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated;  *so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition'  (says  Mr.  Rickman)  *and  delicacy 
of  execution,  it  yields  to  few  edifices  in  the  kingdom.*  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter 
de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  building  of  the 
church  was  commenced  by  Roger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk; 
the  abbots  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  in 
1268.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  ta 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  whole  is  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  BeaiHbrt.  Llanthony  Abbey 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain^  in  the  Vale  of 
Ewias,  a  portion  of  the  northern  promontory  of  the  hundred 
of  Abergavenny.  The  abbey,  built  like  a  cathedral,  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and,  though  of  small  dimen- 
sions, was  well  proportioned.  The  building  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Tintem,  and  in 
a  style  of  transition  from  Norman  to  early  English  archi- 
tecture* Through  neglect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  build  • 
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ing  remains ;  and  unless  increased  care  is  taken  of  it,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  this  portion  falb  to  the  cround.  An 
account  of  the  foundation  and  history  of  Llantnony,  written 
in  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  may  be  found  in  Dug- 
date's  '  Monastioon :  *  it  is  translated  by  Atkyns  in  the 
'  History  of  Gloucestershire.*  The  site  was  granted  to 
Richard  Arnold  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  by 
a  purchase  of  Auditor  Harley  became  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  Tintern  and  Llanthony,  Tanner  mentions 
the  following  religious  houses  {Monmouthsh.,  in  Notit. 
Monag,) : — 


Abergavenny 

Bassaleg     • 
Caerleon 
Goldcliff     . 


Graced  ieu   • 
St.  Kynemark  orl 
Kinmercy       •  i 

Llankywan, 
Llangwin 

Llantamam 
Malpas        • 

Monmouth  • 


"{ 


Newport 


Strigil 
Usk  . 


A  priory,  which  remained  until  the 
^nersl  suppression. 

A  Benedictine  priory. 

A  Cistercian  abbot  and  monks. 

A  priory,  founded  in  1113,  and  after- 
wards united  to  Tewkesbury.  It 
was  granted  to  Eton  College  in  the 
29th  of  Henry  VI.  The  coUege  was 
deprived  of  it,  but  subsequently 
regained  possession. 

A  small  Cistercian  abbey. 

A  priory,  in  existence  before  ▲.d. 
1291. 

Near  Grosmont,a  cell  of  Black  Monks, 
subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Lira,  in 
Normandy. 

A  Cistercian  abbey. 

Near  Caerleon,  a  (tell  of  Cluniac  Monks, 
to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  So- 
mersetshire. 

A  priory  of  Black  Monks,  who  came 
from  Anjou  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; 
also  two  hospitals,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  the  other  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Situated  *by  the  key  beneath  the 
bridge*  was  a  house,  probably  of 
Friars  Preachers,  for  such  was 
granted  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII. 

An  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  to  the 
abbey  of  Comeille,  in  Normandy. 

An  old  hospital  and  a  priory. 


About  two  miles  south  of  Chepstow  may  be  seen  the 


remains  of  Mathern,  formerly  the  episcopal  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Llandaff.  The  palace,  now  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  was  built  by  different  bishops  in  the  Afte«fr.t!i 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  last  bishop  who  resided  here 
died  in  1706.  Three  druidical  stones  of  considerable  M/e 
are  standing  near  the  village  of  Trelleck,  and  several  moru 
may  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

{Corporation  and  Boundary  Reportt;  Coxe's  HitL  *f 
Monmouthsh,;  Mant^ac.  of  Iron;  Arclutoiogia;  &r.> 

The  Welsh  language  still  prevails  in  the  hilly  district 
bordering  on  Brecknock  and  Glamorganshire. 

Statistics. 

Population. — Monmouthshire  is  chiefly  a  mining  oounty, 
and  the  extensive  workings  carried  on  for  obtaining  I'u 
valuable  products  of  iron  and  coal  have  prodiieed  a  remark- 
able increase  of  population  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv. 
The  parishes  of  Aberystwith,  St  Woollos  Newport,  M>n- 
yddystwyn,  and  Bedwelty,  which  contained  leas  than  Bciui 
inhabitants  in  1801,  were,  in  1831,  reckoned  to  contji.n 
21,600;  of  these  the  male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emrlu}etl 
in  the  pits  and  mines,  and  in  removing  the  ooaU  and  iron- 
ore.  The  process  of  forging  the  iron  and  otherwise  prepanug 
it  for  further  purposes  had,  in  1831,  created  manufactun  i« 
to  the  number  of  2000  at  Trevethan  and  Pontypool ;  at  L'{- 
per-Lanover  380,  at  Aberystwith  250,  at  Luiw'enarfh  84,  z\ 
Monmouth  80,  and  50  or  60  in  other  places.  Tbe  prepara- 
tion of  tin  employs  300  men  at  Panteague,  Lower  Lanvrechi  a, 
and  Rogerstone.  Iron-wire  is  manufactured  at  Cha^^l 
Hill  by  60  men;  the  preparation  of  colours  from  lead  ai'l 
sugar  of  lead  employs  76  men  at  Moryddmaen,  and  Uie 
manufacture  of  japanned  tin  is  not  quite  extinct  at 
Usk. 

Of  26,910  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  3-2.  j 
are  employed  in  the  manufactures  specified  above;  7fi.;6 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  7173  are  empk*\t>d 
as  labourers  in  labour  not  agricultural.  In  1811  Mon- 
mouthshire ranked  the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
counties,  but  in  1831  it  was  as  low  down  as  the  thirty-iir«t 
in  the  list. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population, 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

HUNDREDS, 

Farailiea 

All  other 

GITIBS, 

Famillei 

1.*     A 

chiefly 
employed 

Families 
not  com- 

Ott 

Build- 

Unin- 

chiefly 

employed 

in  ARri- 

culUura. 

in  tr.tde, 

prised  in 

Total  of 

Ma  '^ 

BOROUGHS. 

luhabitad. 

FamOiM. 

iug. 

habited. 

mauufac- 

turp», 
nud  han- 

the two 
preced- 

Uales. 

Females. 

PenoBM. 

tw    .-•• 

33 

dicraft. 

cloHsei. 

Abergavenny 

5,815 

6.057 

333 

1091 

3179 

1787 

16,500 

14,318 

30.818 

s,<:- 

Caldicot 

2,222 

2.393 

13 

98 

955 

1051 

387 

5.758 

5.591 

11.349 

■J  K  J 

Ragland 

1,575 

1,652 

14 

101 

903 

399 

350 

4.095 

3.842 

7,937 

*j.i  ;s 

S  ken  fret  h       • 

815 

877 

3 

29 

579 

148 

150 

2.022 

1,928 

3.950 

l.i.*i 

"UhIc       . 

1,864 

2,004 

20 

167 

822 

640 

542 

4,907 

S     f  m  0m 

9.6J<4   1 

'*,  .-n 

WentUoog 

5.427 

5,764 

72 

2.30 

1126 

2594 

2044 

15.477 

13.999 

29,476 

h.  1  •   : 

Monmouth 

894 

1,1G4 

15 
170 

29 

138 

615 

411 

2,336 

2.580 

4,916  1 

1 

\,'i:» 

Totals  • 

18,612 

19,911 

987 

5614 

8626 

5671 

51,095 

47,035 

• 

98,130 

2G.»»U« 

The  population  of  Monmouthshire,  at  each  of  the  four 
fulluwing  periods,  was:— 

Inc.  per  cent* 

•  • 
36-29 
15-62 
36*60 


1801 
IHll 
1821 
1831 


Mnlea. 

22.173 
30,987 
37,278 
51,095 


Femalri. 
23,409 
31.140 
35,555 
47,035 


Total. 

45,582 
62.127 
71,833 
98,130 


showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
ri2,54H,  or  more  than  115  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population, 
'M*it)g    58   per  cent,   beyond  the  whole   rate  of  increase 
hf  MiKhout  Rngland. 

fiuufihf  KTv^nni»M,  Crima,  <ftr.— The  sums  expended  for 
ihe  rvliuiruf  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


were 


for  each  inhabitant. 


•  • 


•  • 


£.  «.  d. 

18.283,  being  8     0 

28.247       „  9     1  „ 

26.040       „  7     3  „ 

26,613       „  5     5  ^ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  nurpose  for  the  tkxx 
ending  March,  1838,  was  18.302/.;  ana  assuming  that  t'*'* 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  the  same  n  c 
of  progrcjision  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  183),  the  ah-*  v 
sum  gives  an  average  of  3^.  for  each  inhabitant.  TKr-«e 
overages  are  below  those  for  tbe  whole  of  England  xw  . 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  oount\>rar<*« 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  Mairli^ 
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1833,  was  37,824/.  4^.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  vaciouB 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land  .  •  £27,806     44. 

Dwelling-houses  •  6,998     3 

'    Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  1,030     2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.     1,989  15 

Total     £37,824    4 
The  amount  expended  was — 
For  therelietof  thepoor     •  .        £28,958  19«. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       1,868  1 2 
For  other  purposes  .  •  .  7,203  lO 

Total  money  expended  £38,031     1 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
37,706/.  13f.,  32,669/.  5s.,  31,191/.  Us.  (not  specified  in 
1837),  and  28,711/.  respectively:  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  fbllows :-« 

1834.       1835.  1836.  183/.        1838. 

JSm  £  £.     9,  £  £ 

Yor  the  raliefor  the  poor     27.626       28^     22,376  16       10^       18,302 

^"liuiii&a"T**°'}W7         1;K5       1.020  15  896  468 

Birmeuu    toWBide  the)  5,661       5.904  14     iioti(lreii.       7,128 

county-rate   '   .      .      |>    7^19 


For  all  other  pnrpoM* 


2,856       2.471  U  1375         i.949 


Total  monffy  expeaded   1637^402      33,537     81,853  16 


27347 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  9555/. 
15$.,  or  about  25)  per  cent. ;  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
9324/.,  or  about  33}  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Monmouthshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Vim.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  1 1 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  315.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute-duty  in  1835  was 
31,962/.  79.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows :—  , 

£.      s.    <L 
Manual  labour  .  .  3,113  15    0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials         760  16    0 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  1,330    7    0 

Land  purchased  •  .  157    0    0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials    \         69    8    0 
1  radesmen's  bills  .  •  885     2     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor   1,094    3    0 
Law  charges  •  .  .  341  15    0 

Interest  of  debt      •  •  •  3,363    3    0 

Improvements        •  •  •  2,908  1}     0 

Debt  paid  off         •  •  .  685  16     0 

Incidental  expenses  .  •  262  17    0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  .  •  599  10    0 


Total  expenditure         £16,572    3  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1 834,  exclusive  of  that  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  4940/.  \7s.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£.     *.  rf. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  8cc                       263  14  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c                .               1,794  10  0 
Shire-huls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.  .  66  16  0 

Prosecutions       .  .  ,  1,129  19  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .  .  319  17  0 

Con  veyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  211  14  0 

,,  of  transports  .  118  15  0 

Vagrants,  apprehenaing  and  conveying  49  18  0 

Constables,  high  and  special         .  44  19  0 

Coroner  ,  .  .  147     8  0 

I>ebt)t,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest       475    0  0 

Miscellaneous     .  .  .  ;318     7  0 


Total  expenditure  £4,940  17     0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
Ibo  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  verc  282,  412,  and  741  respectively,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  40  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  59  in  the  seoond 


period,  and  'of  106  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of 
persons  tried  at  quarter- sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out 
of  the  county  rates,  were  60,  53,  and  48  respectively.  Among 
the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for^-* 

IS8I.  1839.  1833. 

Felonies     .  •  51  48  43 

Misdemeanors        •  9'  5  5 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  warn 
years  was  64,  56,  and  52  respectively. 

1881.  1838.  1838. 

The  number  convicted  was      42  37  28 

Acquitted       .  •  29  10  15 

Discharged  by  proclamation     IS  8  3 

There  were  197  persons  charged  in  1837  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Monmouthshire.  Of  these  10 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  24  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  145  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  not  any  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  8  for  forgerjr  and  uttering 
counterfeit  coin ;  7  for  riot,  and  3  for  keeping  disorderly 
houses.  Of  the  whole  number  committed  131  were  con- 
victed, 37  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no 
bill  was  found  against  26.  Of  those  convicted  5  were  trans- 
ported for  life,  5  for  fifteen,  7  for  ten,  and  6  for  seven 
years ;  1  was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  5  were  imprisoned 
for  two  years  or  above  one  year,  22  for  one  year  or  above 
six  months,  and  77  for  six  months  or  under ;  3  were  fined* 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders  156  were  males,  and  41 
females;  57  could  neither  read  nor  write,  116  could  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  10  could  read  and  write  well,  not 
any  had  been  instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  4347.  Of  these  2466  were  freeholders, 
418  leaseholders,  339  copyholders,  1100  occupying  tenants, 
13  trustees,  11  mortgagees:  being  one  in  23  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  6  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  There  was  no 
contest  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  representation  of 
this  county.  #^ 

Monmouthshire  contains  5  savings'  banks :  the  nnmher 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
\u  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under :— - 

18321  1833.  1834.    '       1835. 

NomberofdepoMton    .        •        1.534  1,485  1,896  1.964 

Amount  of  Uopoftts       •  £383M        436,910       ^7,166       440;e2l 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under  :-^ 


Depo- 


1886. 


■>./■ 


I887. 

—'Km 


■tuns. 

DelKMite. 

Not  exceeding  £20 

1.169 

^.068 

60 

657 

19.408 

100 

224 

15.349 

160 

55 

6.663 

„            SOO 

17 

8,803 

▲bore      •       200 

3 

748 

Depo- 
•iton. 

i;258 

708 

342 

65 

SO 

2 


Depostte. 

iP8jC68 

80.751 

16.321 

7.692 

W4 

563 


2.125        53.038      2,985       57.884*    2,605    '  62^15 

Education^—TYxQ  following  summary  is  taken  fVom  the 

Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 

of  1835. 

SchooU.   BchoUxt.    Total. 

Infant  schools  .  .  .9 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


Daily  schools  .  .  .  196 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified      • 

Schools  .  .205 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday-schools       .  •  •    160 


64 
78 
46 
—  168 


2,689 
2.277 
1,511 


6,477 


6,645 


2X2 
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Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  16  years : — 
Males 
Females 
Sex  not  specified 


M57 
4,881 
2,607 


12,545 


Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing 
in  Monmouthshire  in  1833  was  about  35,000.  Seventeen 
Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other 
school  exists,  and  the  children  (685  in  number)  who  are 
instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other 
school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children  have 
opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in  what 
number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Eleven 
schools,  containing  547  cliildren,  which  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  cre- 
ated ;  at  several  of  the  Sunday-schools  a  few  are  receiving 
instruction  who  are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  years  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


D«acrfptioii  of 

Bjr  endowmaDuiBj  >ub*criptloo. 

By  p«iTni«iitt  .SuWcrlp.  and  ptkj- 
from  achoUn.  Imrnthtmiiicliolara. 

Schooik. 

Scbls. 

Scho- 

SchU. 

Scho- 
Ura. 

Schls. 

Scho- 
Inn. 

Belli*. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

Inrant  Schools 
Dailv  School! 
SundaySchools 

It 

2 

793 
2it2 

3 

10 

151 

104 

G4d 

12,029 

I 

161 

64 

3,673 

17 

23 
6 

M68 
277 

Total 

19 

1,016 

163 

12.776 

3.664 

29 

1,745 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

SchoUn. 

Infant  schools           •            •             —  — 

Daily  schools            •            .               6  containing  136 

Sunday-schools          .             .              01           •  9,396 
The  schools  established  since  1818  aro — 

Scholan. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  114  containing    3,305 

Sunday-schools         .  .  146  .  12,122 

Sixteen  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  alSiost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  8  schools  in 
this  county. 

MONC/CEROS.    [Entomostomata.  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 

MONO'CEROS  (the  Unicorn),  a  constellation  of  Heve- 
liuH,  surrounded  by  Hydra,  Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Canis 
Minor.     Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 


No 

in 

Na  ia 

Catalogue  of 

1 
1 

a 

6 

• 
• 

t 

Catalogue  of 

m 

6 

■ 

Astron. 
Society. 

Adtron. 
Society. 

1 

e 

SP 

2 

A« 

2 

744 

17 

839 

5 

3 

751 

6 

k 

18 

840 

5 

jy 

4 

765 

6 

s 

19 

873 

5 

a 

5 

781 

44 

20 

884 

6 

7 

788 

6 

m 

22 

»87 

4§ 

b 

8 

794 

4 

25 

93>i 

6 

10 

806 

6 

n 

26 

944 

6 

e 

12 

812 

6i 

P 

28 

983 

5 

f 

13 

813 

5 

29 

994 

6 

4r 

14 

819 

5* 

Q 

30 

1027 

6       • 

h 

15 

827 

&k 

(82) 

793 

6 

16 

837 

6 

(95) 

1041 

6 

MONOCHORD  (h6voq,  one,  and  xop^>  a  *^nng)^  an  itt- 
struroent  of  one  string,  used  by  really  scientific  musictaniH 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  musical  sounds.  It  is  composed  of  a 
boaro,  or  rule,  divided  and  subdivided  into  various  ptu-tHy 
and  of  a  string  distended  between  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  rule.  There  should  also  be  a 
moveable  bridge  applicable  to  the  graduated  line,  in  oider 
to  stop  the  string  at  the  distances  required*  leaving 
both  hands  of  the  operator  at  liberty;  but  this  is  not 
indispensable.  The  invention  of  the  Monocfaord  is  attri- 
butea  to  Pvthagoras,  and  Ptolemy  measured  and  proved  all 
his  intervals  by  it.  Guido  also,  in  his  Micrologua,  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  gives  ample 
directions  for  its  division,  according  to  his  system,  for  a 
translation  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Hawkins's  Hi*- 
tory,  i.  449.  In  Dt.  Crotch's  Elements  qf  Muticai  Cum^ 
position  will  be  found  a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  con- 
structing a  Monochord,  with  plain  rules  for  dividing  it  for 
common  practical  purposes. 

.  MONOCX3NDYLi£A,  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  sub- 
genus of  UnionicUe,  which  he  describes  as  equivalve,  in- 
eanilateral,  sub-rotund  or  angulated  with  a  binge  formed 
of  a  large,  obtuse,  round,  cardmal  tooth  in  each  valve,  but 
without  lateral  teeth.  Example,  Monocontfykta  Aim- 
guayanOf  D'Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS  are  those  plants  which  are  nuw 
more  commonly  called  Endogens.  [ErrDOGSifa.]  Tliey 
derive  their  name  from  their  seed  having  generally  only 
one  cotyledon ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  wbeat« 
which  possesses  a  second  cotyledon  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
Usually  the  single  cotyledon  of  these  plants  rolU  up.  en- 
closing the  radicle  and  plumula,  so  that  the  embryo  appears 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  no  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  it« 
surface ;  but  there  are  many  deviations  from  this»  the  mt.'ftt 
striking  of  which  are  those  of  grasses  and  aquatic  Mono- 
cotyledons. 

MONO'CULUS.  [BiNOCULUf,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410.]  N.  B. 
The  figure  is  erroneou^y  placed  upside  down. 

MO'NODON,  the  Linnean  name  for  the  Narwhal. 

MONODONTA  (or  rather  Monodon),  Lamarck's  name 
for  a  genus  of  TrochicUe,  the  columella  of  which  tcrmmsics 
abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.  It  is  the  Odontis  of  Sowerbr . 
[Trochid*.] 

MONOGRAM,  a  cipher  or  character  formed  by  an  in- 
terlacing of  letters,  intended  as  an  abbreviation  of  a  name, 
formerly  much  used.  Monograms  are  of  very  antienc  <Lite. 
They  are  not  uncommon  upon  Greek  coins,  especially  tho^ 
of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  They  likewise  occur  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Seleucidee,  and  are  found  upon  many  of  i  he 
family  coins  of  Rome,  though  not  upon  those  of  the  Romjii 
emperors  till  a  late  period.  j% 

The  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ,  #>K ,  upon  the  coins  -^f 
Constantino  the  Great,  is  well  known.  It  was  conttnut-d 
frequently  by  his  successors,  even  as  low  down  as  Alexaxu!**! 
Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascaris,  and  was  alao  placed  at 
one  period  upon  the  Roman  labarum. 

Montfaucon,  in  his  '  Palseographia  Grseca,'  p.  l44,  has 
given  a  small  plate  of  monograms  used  on  coins^  and.  n 
antient  manuscripts,  to  represent  the  names  of  Greek  cii  ic>. 
Such  will  also  be  found  in  Schl»ger,  'Comment.de  Niit.  •« 
Alex.  M.,'  tab.  3 ;  and  in  Froelich,  •  Annal.  Reg.  Sj  r..* 
tab.  20.  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  in  the '  Museum  Hunienaiiuiu.* 
4to.,  I..ond ,  1782.  plates  63  and  64,  has  given  no  less  tliait 
four  hundred  and  twenty  monograms  which  occur  up^in  t^  ? 
coins  of  Greek  states  and  cities:  others  will  be  found  .it 
tabb.  xiv.,  xv.  of  the  *  Veterum  Populoruro  et  Re^utn 
Numi  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  asservantur,'  4to.,  ljund>>n 
1814. 

The  conjunction  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters  together  i« 
not  uncommon  in  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions.  Manv 
of  those  of  the  Roman  time  will  be  found  in  Gerrard^^ 
*  Siglarium  Romanum,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1 792.  Pdre  Mcneslner 
has  preserved  those  of  many  of  the  popes.  Durange,  tu 
his  *  Glossary,'  has  given  tables  of  those  of  the  popes,  etn< 
perors,  and  kings  of  France.  Monograms  appear  up  i 
almost  all  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  France  of  Ine  secxn.'l 
race,  that  is,  from  a.d.  751  to  987.  (Le  Blanc,  Trmi  • 
Historiqu^  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  pp.  87-1 44.)  Bginhard 
gives  ns  a  reason  for  Charlemagne's  using  a  monogram  upon 
his  coins,  that  he  could  not  write;  and  Le  Blanc  adds  iKat 
n  great  many  bishops  did  the  same  for  the  same  r«i»c*ru 
which  is  absurd,  as  at  that  period  it  was  the  fiuhioQ  uc 
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Europe  genenlly.     They  appear  upon  our  own  Saxon 
coins,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Alfred. 

BarUch,  in  his  '  Le  Peintre  Graveur,'  has  f^iven  tables  of 
toe  monograms  used  by  the  German  and  Italian  engrarers. 
The  French  artists  rarely  used  monograms.  The  most  ex- 
tensive information  however  on  this  dass  of  monograms 
will  be  found  in  the  best  edition  of  Brulliot*B  '  Dictionnaire 
des  Monoerammes,  Marques  figur^es,  Lettres  initiales,  Noms 
abr6g6s,  &c,  aveo  lesquels  lea  Peintres,  Dessinateun, 
Graveurs,  et  Sculpteursoat  dhiffi6  leurs  Noms,*  2  torn.  4ta, 
Munich,  1832. 

MONOrCA,  M.  de  BlainTiUe's  name  for  his  seoond  sub- 
class of  the  class  Paracephak^p^ora.  [Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  macrurous  crustaceans  inters 
mediate  between  Forcellana  and  Megalopa,  established  by 
M.  Say. 

MONOMA'NIA.  Pnsawity.] 

MONOMYAHIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  seoond  order 
of  Conchtfera^  consisting  of  those  conchifers  which  have 
but  one  principal  muscular  impression  in  each  valve  of  the 
.shell.    [CoNCHiFXRA,  YoL  vii.,  pp.  431, 433 ;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  319.] 
MONONGAHELA.    [Mississippi,  River.] 
MONO'PHORUS.    [Salpidjb] 
MONOPHYLLUS.    [Chbiroftera,  yoL  yIL,  p.  23.] 
MONOPHYSITES.    [Eutychians.! 
MONOPLEUROBRANCHIATA,  M.  de  BlainviUe's 
name   for  his  third  order  of  Paracephalophora  Monoictu 
[Malacology,  yoI.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONO'POLY.  ftom  the  Greek  moiiop6/ui  (/lovoirwX/a), 
which  occurs  in  Aristotle's  PoliHek  (i.  11),  where  it  is  used 
simply  in  the  sense  of  a  man  buying  up  the  whole  of  a  com- 
modity so  as  to  be  the  sole  holder  of  it,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  it  at  his  own  price.    When  the  word  mo- 
nopolium  was.  used  by  Tiberius  in  addressing  the  Roman 
senate  (Suet,  Tib,,  c  7 IX  he  thought  an  apology  necessary 
for  introducing  a  new  word.    The  word  however  soon  came 
into  common  use.    The  term  monopoly,  which  literally  sig- 
nifies tingle  OT  sole  eeUing,  is  used  in  a  constitution  of 
Zeno  iCod^  iv.  59)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle, and  in  the  sense  of  what  our  law  understands  by  fore 
stalling,  engrossing,  re|^rating;   to  which  we    may  add 
combining  to  keep  up  prices.    Zeno  declares  that  no  person 
shall  exercise  a  monopoly  of  clothing,  fish,  or  any  other 
thing  adapted  for  food  or  use.    He  gives  no  definition  of 
monopoly.    The  term  however  must  be  explained  from  the 
context,  from  which  it  appears  to  signify  any  means  by 
which  a  person  gets  or  attempts  to  get  the  whole  of  any 
commodity  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  enhaacinjg^ 
the  price.    In  the  same  Constitution  ne  forbids  all  combi- 
nation among  dealers  to  raise  the  prices  of  any  commodity. 
Zeuo's  punishment  for  monopoly  was  confiscation  of  the 
goods  of  the  offender  and  perpetual  exile. 

A  monopoly,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  defined  by 
Coke  (3  /im/.,  181,  c  85,  '  against  monopolists,' Sec)  to  be 
'  an  institution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  his  grant,  com- 
mission, or  otherwise,  to  anv  person  or  persons,  bodies  po- 
litic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  tne  sole  buying,  selling,  making, 
\Torking  or  using  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  person  or  per- 
htms,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained 
of  any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
in  their  lawful  trade.'  In  Le  Case  de  Monopolies  (11  Co., 
66,  h)  it  is  said  that  every  monopoly  has  three  inseparable 
incidents — the  raising  of  the  price,  the  deterioration  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  impoverishment  of  artificers  and  others. 
1 1  appears  that  these  inseparable  incidents  were  considered 
as  tests  by  which  a  grant  savouring  of  monopoly  might  be 
tried. 

Every  royal  grant  or  letters  patent  tending  to  a  monopoly 
as  thus  defined  and  explained,  was  void.  'Die  crown  how- 
twer  could  by  letters  patent  grant  and  create  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  buying  and  selling  when  such  grant  was  of  ge- 
neral use,  or  when  the  grant  was  to  an  in£vidual  who  had 
introduced  into  the  country  something  new  and  useful. 
This  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  often  abused,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  manv  patents 
of  monopolies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  a  certain  person 
the  sole  making,  importing,  and  selling  of  playing  cards, 
which  grant  was  declared  void  by  the  judges.  {Le  Case  de 
Monopolies.) 
It  seems  then  that  the  word  monopoly  was  never  used  in 


English  law,  except  when  there  was  a  roval  grant  autho- 
rising some  one  or  more  persons  only  to  deal  m  or  sell  a 
certain  commodity  or  article. 

By  the  act  of  21  Jac.  I.,  c,  3,  all  monopolies  and  all 
commissions,  grants,  licences,  charters,  and  letters  patent 
to  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole 
buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing,  or 
of  any  other  monopolies,  &c.,  are  declared  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  utterlv  void  and  of  none  effect. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  statute  the  above 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  letters  patent  and  grants  of 
privilege  thereaAer  to  be  granted  for  fourteen  years  or 
under,  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  new  manu- 
facture to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  so  as  also  such  letters  patent  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  or  mischievous  to  the  state,  or  generally  inconvenient. 
This  section  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  law  as  to 
patents  for  inventions.    [Patents.] 

Copyright  and  patents  are  now  generally  placed  among 
monopolies  by  legal  writers,  but  not  correctly.  The  original 
legal  sense  of  the  term  monopoly  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  patents  is  now 
limited  and  defined,  as  well  as  the  several  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  obtaining  them.  Any  patent  not  obtained  in 
due  form  is  void ;  and  the  term  monopoly,  as  above  ex- 
plained, has  legally  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  still  a  vulgar  and  common  use  of  the  term  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  sense 
which  monopoly  had. 

If  a  numoer  of  individuals  were  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  article  or  commodity,  and  if 
they  should  succeea  in  Felling  such  article  very  extensively, 
and  almost  solelv,  such  incUviduBls  in  popular  language 
would  be  said  to  naYe  a  monopoly.  Now,  as  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  advantages  given  them  by  the  law  over  other 
persons,  it  is  clear  they  can  only  sell  more  of  their  commodity 
than  other  persons  by  producing  the  commodity  cheaper 
and  better.  Such  soA^lled  monopoly  then  is  neither  the 
old  legal  monopoly,  nor  does  it  rest  on  any  legal  privilege. 
There  would  however  be  no  objection  to  calling  it  a  mono- 
poly in  the  antient  sense  of  that  term,  if  the  word  were  not 
now  used  in  a  bad  or  unfi&vourable  sense,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  real  monopolies  were  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  were  very  injurious  to  the  nation.  Between 
a  monopoly  as  it  once  existed,  and  a  monopoly  as  it  is  now 
vulgarly  understood,  there  is  this  diffisrenoe — the  former 
was  only  derived  from  a  grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  oAen 
injurious  to  all  persons  except  the  patentee;  that  which  is 
now  vulgarly  called  a  monopoly  is  nothins  more  than  the 

Sower  which  an  individual  or  a  set  of  individuals  acquire, 
y  means  of  capital  and  skill,  of  offering  something  to 
everybody  cheaper  and  better  than  thev  had  it  before,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  both  to  the  so-called  monopo- 
lists and  to  everybody  else. 

The  case  of  a  number  of  persons  combining  to  produce 
and  sell,  or  to  buy  and  sell,  a  thine,  has  been  taken,  as  being 
one  which  is  the  most  striking  and  oppressive  kind  of  mono- 
poly, in  the  yuI^  sense  of  that  term.  An  individual  how- 
ever may,  in  this  sense,  become  a  monopolist :  as  if  a  man 
should  buy  up  all  the  tallow  in  Russia,  and  so  make  candles 
as  dear  as  ne  pleased ;  or  ( to  take  a  case  which  would  appear 
a  still  greater  act  of  monopoly,  as  being  more  sensibly  felt) 
as  if  a  man  should  buv  all  the  com  in  a  country,  and  so 
make  bread  as  dear  as  he  pleased.  Without  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a  nation 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  it  is  enough  to  put  it  upon  those 
who  disapprove  of  such  wholesale  buying,  to  say  how  far, 
and  to  wliat  amount,  they  will  allow  a  man  to  use  his  capi- 
tal and  exercise  his  commercial  skill ;  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  deprive  a  man  of  such  liberty  to  sav 
exactly  how  far  such  liberty  should  go.*  Further,  if  such 
persons  wish  to  be  exact  in  their  language,  they  should  use 
another  word  than  monopolv,  which  had  once  a  particular 
meaning,  as  above  explainea,  and  signified  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  they  call  a  monopoly.  And  if  they  will 
apply  this  word  monopoly  to  a  person  or  persons  who, 
by  industnr  and  skill,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
capital,  make  and  sell  or  buy  and  sell  much  more  of  a  thing 
than  anybody  else,  they  should  consider  whether — inasmuch 
as  buying  and  selling  are  free  to  all,  and  as  all  people  wish 

*  At  AUmbs  Uien  was  a  Imr  which  limited  Um  amaniit  of  ooni  UmU  a  bub 
oottld  bttji   (LTrias,  icard  T^y  9f roirafXiiy.) 
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to  buy  as  cheap  as  they  can  and  as  good  as  they  can — ^they 
will  apply  this  word  in  an  invidious  sense  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  can  only  command  customers  biecause 
the  customers  like  to  go  to  them,  or  because  the  customers 
ean  get  the  thing  nowhere  else,  owing  to  no  other  persons 
having  provided  themselves  with  the  commodity  for  sale. 
That  kind  of  monopoly  or  sole-selling  or  dealing  which  is 

flven  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  by  patents,  is  in  effect  a 
ind  of  property  created  by  law  for  the  benefit  of  an  author 
or  inventor,  and  which  he  could  not  effectually  acquire  or 
secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  It  is  not  however  a 
monopoly  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  has  ever  been 
used.  Whether  it  is  profitable  or  iniurious  to  the  commu- 
nity is  a  question  that  concerns  legislation. 

MONOSYLLABLE.    [Syllable.] 

MONOTHALA'MIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second 
division  of  Cephalopoda,  including  one  genus  only,  viz. 
Argonauta,  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426 ;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  321.] 

MONOTHELITES.    [Eutychians.] 

MONOTIGMA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbi- 
nated shells  allied  to  Turritella. 

MONOTREMES,  M.  GeofTroy's  name  for  certain  eden- 
tate mammals  which  have  but  one  external  aperture  for 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  and  the  other  excre- 
ments. 

The  organs  of  generation  of  these  extraordinary  animals 
present,  as  might  be  anticipated,  singular  anomalies.  The 
different  canals  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  last  opens 
into  the  cloaca.  Their  intromittent  male  organ  lies  hid, 
when  in  repose,  in  a  sheath  which  opens  by  means  of  a  hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cloaca.  Their  uterus  merely  con- 
sists of  two  canals  whi.'h  open  separately,  and  each  of  them 
by  a  double  orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  large,  and,  as 
in  the  male,  has  its  exit  in  the  cloaca.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  doubted  whether  these  animals  were  oviparous  or  vivi- 
parous, but  there  is  now  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
young  are  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive. 
Though  they  have  no  pouch,  they  still  possess  the  supernu- 
merary bones  which  exist  in  the  Marsupialia,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  which  treats  of  the  last-named  ani- 
mals. In  other  parts  of  their  osseous  structure  they  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  sort  of  clavicle,  placed  more 
forward  than  the  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the  OS  furcatorius,  furciform  bone,  or  merry-thought  in 
birds :  the  coracoid  bone  also  reaches  the  sternum.  The 
eyes  arc  very  small,  and  there  is  no  external  concha  to  the 
ear.  Two  genera  only  are  known.  Echidna  and  Omitho- 
rhynchiis.   TEchidna;  Ornithorhynchus.] 

MONOTROPA'CEiB  are  a  small  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
other  species,  and  covered  with  brown  scales  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  Orobanchacese,  from  which  they 
diff*er  in  their  regular  flowers  and  multilocular  ovary.  In 
natural  classifications  they  are  usually  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  EricacesD,  on  account  of  their  flowers  being 
roonopetalous  with  hypogynous  stamens.  Monotropa  hypo- 
pithys,  found  in  fir  woods,  is  the  only  European  species. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,  was  born  in  1697.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Chesclden,  and  aflerwards  studied  at  Paris, 
and  under  Boerhaave  at  Ley  den.  In  1718  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Company  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Alston,  commenced  K^ving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon  after  attached  to  tlie 
university.  It  was  also  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh was  established,  in  whicli  he  delivered  clinical  lec- 
tures on  surgery.  Dr.  Rutherford  at  the  same  time  lecturing 
on  medicino.  In  1759  he  resigned  the  lectureship  on  anatomy 
to  his  son,  from  whom  it  has  since  descended  to  his  grand- 
son ;  but  he  retained  his  clinical  lectureship  till  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  in  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  ta- 
lents as  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh 
first  owed  the  celebrity  which  it  has  since  always  enjoyed. 

The  jgreater  part  of  Dr.  Monro's  writings  are  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  difiu rent  scientific  societies,  especially 
in  those  published  by  a  {Society  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
under  the  titles  of '  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,*  and 


*  Essays  Physical  and  Literary.'  The  work  bv  which  he  ift 
chiefly  known  is  his  'Osteology/  which  was  nrst  published 
in  1 726,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted  in  a  great  t»- 
riety  of  forms,  and  with  various  additions,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  His  complete  works  were 
published  by  his  son,  in  one  volume  4to.,  in  1781. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  was  born  in  thecounty  of  West- 
moreland, Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1751,  of  a  Scutch 
family.  Nothmg  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  but  he  seeixiH 
to  have  soon  shown  great  decision  of  character,  having  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  he  was  wounde«J 
at  Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his  recovery 
was  made  an  aid  to  Lord  Stirling  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington.  He  then 
went  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia, 
where  he  studied  law ;  and  soon  after  represented  his  naii^^r 
county  in  the  legislature ;  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
council  of  state.  In  1 788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. After  it  came  into  operation,  he  lMM;ame  a  cvididato 
for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  opposition  t<> 
Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election.  He  was  however  soon 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  state  of 
Virginia^  and  after  continuing  in  that  body  about  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Washington  minister 
to  France  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  ha«l 
become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling  party  in  that  country. 
It  was  thought  that  a  well  known  member  of  the  part  y 
friendly  to  the  French  revolution  might  be  able  to  re*tu!c 
that  confidence  between  the  two  countries  which  was  alrea<\  > 
diminished  by  the  supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  h  % 
party  towards  Great  Britain. 

He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  object  of  I  ^ 
mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great  sacrifice  uf  t:  * 
rights  and  interests  of  his  own  country.  Such  wa%  W  « 
opinion  of  the  administration,  especially  after  thcav<i>Kc'l 
change  of  policy  by  France  in  consequence  of  ^Ir.  Jj^% 
treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled  in  August,  1 7*»6.  1 1 
was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  Fiench,  or  Democrat'- 
party,  for  it  was  called  by  all  these  names,  that  he  had  bet  \ 
sacrificed  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  principles,  and  .  * 
the  majority  in  Virginia  belonged  to  this  party,  he  w.  * 
appointed  governor  of  that  state  in  1798-9.  He  held  tl..- 
ofiice  for  three  years.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  mini>tcr  to 
France,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  m !..» 
was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negotiating  the  piif- 
chase  of  New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  purcha-*' 
of  Louisiana.  From  France  he  went  to  Spain,  and  then  -.- 
to  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where,  with  his  adjunct  M.. 
Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807,  which  Mr.  Jefli-r- 
son,  disapproving,  refused  to  lay  before  the  senate.  Mr. 
Monroe  returned  home  in  1808,  much  dissatisfied  that  the 
treaty,  which  had  been  with  great  difficulty  effected,  lii  1 
been  received  with  so  little  respect,  and  that  bis  return  hau 
been  delayed,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for  the  presiden^x , 
He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  in  Virgimi, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  symja- 
thies  in  his  favour;  but  all  these  efforts  failed,  and  bo 
obtained  no  votes  in  his  own  state  or  elsewhere.  By  mea*"* 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  ai*! 
Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  state,  in  whi*  .i 
ofiice  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  president,  in  18 If;, 
by  128  votes  against  34.  So  prudent  and  conciliatory  hai 
been  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course  of  publ.r 
affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  was  elerti«i 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  vote.  Aft  or 
his  terra  of  office  expired,  he  lived  a  short  time  in  Loudon 
county,  in  Virginia,  where  he  accepted  the  office  of  ju&ti«-e 
of  the  peace.  He  was  also  a  visitor  of  the  univer^it)  »  f 
Virginia.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  N«*>» 
York,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831.  He  left  t^»o 
daughter8,;Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur,  who  resided  \'\ 
New  York,  in  which  he  had  married  while  member  of  C<-i.- 
gress  in  1790. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  with  any  shining  qualities 
but  he  had  great  prudence,  united  to  great  firmness,  grc:*: 
regard  to  reputation,  sound  though  slow  judgment,  and 
unwearied  perseverance.  He  ne%er  could  have  attain*  1 
the  dignity  of  the  presidency  independent  of  his  intii«.i«v 
and  ^lolitical  connection  with  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  it  i»  be 
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imall  praise  to  have  profited  as  he  did  by  these  fkvourable 
circumstances,  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking  an 
example  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  perse- 
verance can  accomplish.    His  manners  were  mild  and 
amiable,  but,  considering  the  society  he  had  always  kept, 
he  was  strangely  awkward  in  almost  all  that  he  said  and 
did :  he  used  odd  inappropriate  expressions,  and  often  said 
what  might  have  been  better  omittetL    But  all  this  was 
only  in  minor  matters;  he  generally  acted  wisely  and  saga- 
ciously.   He  had  unusual  success  in  making  friends,  and 
though  his  kindness  and  courtesy  would  in  most  people 
have  appeared  insincere,  it  always  seemed  to  come  ftom 
the  heart  with  him,  and  without  doubt  he  really  possessed 
much  of  the  benevolence  which  he  appeared  to  reel.    He 
was  even  a  worse  manager  of  money  matters  than  Mr. 
JeflTorson.    He  was  always  in  debt,  and  always  in  want  of 
money ;  but  by  the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  Congre^ 
and  an  inheritance  derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  his 
daughters  a  competent  fortune.     {Communication  from 
J'irginia.y 
MONRO'VIA.    [Massurada,  Capb.] 
MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  is  situ- 
ated in   00°  27'  N.  lat  and  3°  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  river 
Trouillo,  by  which  the  city  is  divided  into  unequal  parts. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
works  having  been  greatly  improved  since  1816:  its  form 
is  that  of  a  polygon  Hanked  with  fourteen  bastions.    It  is 
supposed  that  Mens  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Qnintus  Cicero,  brother 
of   the  orator,   against    the    attacks    of   the    Eburones, 
Nervii,  and  other  Gallic  tribes.    Having  fallen  to  ruin, 
it  was  fortified  anew  about  the  year  456,  in  the  wars  of 
Merovceus,   but  was   abandoned    in  473,  and,  with    the 
country   about  it,  was  uninhabited  for   nearly  two  cen- 
turies.    About    the    year  653  a  hermitage,   and  then  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot;  and 
some  time  after,  Alberic,  count  of  Hainault,  having  rebuilt 
one  of  the  towers,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  made  it 
his  place  of  residence,  a  circumstance  which  attracted  many 
other  inhabitants.    The  town  from  this  time  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it  the  capital  of 
Hainault.    Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Mens 
sustained  a  siege  against  Hugh  Capet,  and  about  fifty  years 
later  was  again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.     In  1093, 
and  again  in  1112,  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire;    and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
suffered   greatly  fh>ro  the  plague.     Count  Baldwin  IV., 
who  then  reigned,  did  much  to  repair  these  disasters,  and 
thua  gained  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Restorer.    Under 
his  successor  Baldwin  V.,  the  citizens,  having  repulsed  the 
count  of  Brabant,  obtained  various  privileges,  among  which 
was   that   of  arming  and  organising  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.    In   1290  the  city  was  enlarged,  and 
new  walls,  enclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built.    In  the 
war  which  JacqueUne  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault, 
sustained  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Mens,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  fell  into  his  hands  in  1436.    From  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of 
the  city  offers  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  appearance 
at  various  periods  of  the  plague,  which  committed  great 
ravages.     Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mens  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  prosperity;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  on,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  workmen  left  their  labour  the  streets  were  too 
narrow    for    the    trafiHc,    and    the    passing  of   carriages 
through   them  was    forbidden.     Manufactures   of   hard- 
ware  were  also  pursued,  and  there  were  several  streets 
wholly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths.    This  state  of  prosperity 
was  cut  short  by  the  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1569, 
which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  they  for  some 
time  maintained  themselves  under  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau ; 
but  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  having  been  treacherously 
given  up  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  count  capitulated,  against 
the  wish  of  the  people,  who  declared  their  readiness  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  city 
rather  than  surrender.    According  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tiilation,  the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desired 
it,  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  city.    Of  those  who  re- 
ma  i  tied  a  great  part  were  executed  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
scaffol  d.    Mens  was  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  archdukes  of 
Austria,  but  its  commerce  and  its  splendor  passed  away  with 
the  manuiaotumrs,  and  the  loss  of  its  workmen  and  artists. 
In    1673  MoQ»  was  invested  by  the  French  under  mar- 


shal  Lnxemburg,  but  the  si^ewas  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  the  city  was  again 
assailed  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  in  ruins.  In  this  memorable 
siege  there  were  discharged  against  the  ramparts  67,673 
balls;  5750  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town;  sometimes, 
in  a  single  night,  as  many  as  1 000  red-hot  shot  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  besiegers  expended  throughout  the  attack 
597,800  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Mens  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They 
occupied  it  again  in  1701,  and  were  besieged  in  1709  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the 
town  capitulated  twenty-four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to 
Austria:  it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1746,  and 
reverted  to  Austria  once  more  in  1 748.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792.  In  1794  it  was 
declared  part  of  France,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jemappe  until  1814. 

Mons  is  entered  by  five  gates.  It  contains  76  streets, 
besides  a  great  number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the 
most  part  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  There  are  3664 
houses,  with  a  population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St.  Wandru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  The  present  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1460,  was  preceded  by  several  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  as  it  now  stands  was 
built  by  degrees  and  at  long  intei*vals,  so  that  it  was  not 
finished  until  1589.  It  is  in  truth  still  incomplete;  the 
tower,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  should  have  surmounted 
the  portal,  has  not  been  erected  for  want  of  sufiicient  funds. 
There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  but  only  one — 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth — which  is  at  all  remarkable : 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  city  are:->the  town-hall,  built  in  1440;  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  built  in  1662;  the  Palace  of  Justice; 
the  college ;  the  military  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the 
theatre,  which  will  hold  a  thousand  persons. 

Among  the  manufactories  of  Mons  are  sugar  and  salt 
refineries,  soap  and  starch  works,  oil-crushing-mills,  saw- 
mills, and  Hour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
cutlery,  pins,  gloves,  and  various  minor  articles  are  also 
made  there.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors^ 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  active  trade  in  coals,  flax,  hemp, 
grain  of  various  kinds,  mill-stones,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  contains  a  tribunal  of  premiere  instance,  and  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  provincial  commandant. 

The  Mons  and  Cond^  canal,  which  connects  those  two 
places,  is  supplied  with  water  froin  the  river  Haine,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  enters  France  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  in 
the  department  du  Nord.  1 1  has  seven  locks,  five  of  which  are 
in  Hainault  and  two  in  France.  Its  construction  was  begun 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1814.  The  number 
of  boats  that  passed  through  this  canal  m  1816  was  3287; 
and  in  each  year  since  the  number  appears  to  have  gone  on 
increasing.  In  1 828  there  were  6009  boats,  of  which  3603 
were  loaded  with  coal  for  consumption  in  France. 

{Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  de  Hainault, 
par  Dr.  Meisser ;  Annuaire  de  V  Observatoire  de  Bruxelle*.) 
MONSOON  (in  French  numsson),  is  a  term  applied  to 
tlie  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  according  to 
Marsden,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  mooseem,  which,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Malay,  signifies  a  year.  These  winds  have 
firom  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  navi- 
gator, as,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  regular  blowing,  an 
easy  and  speedy  voyage  may  be  calculated  upon  with  cer- 
tainty ;  whilst,  by  opposing  their  force,  the  voyage  is  ren- 
dered laborious,  slow,  and  uncertain. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  open  towards  the  south,  and  no 
considerable  island  occurs  between  the  meridian  of  Mada- 
gascar and  that  of  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as  the  sea  has  been  navigated  (70**  S.) ;  on  the 
west  is  Africa,  on  the  north  Arabia,  Beloochistan,  and  Hin- 
dustan, and  on  the  east  India  without  the  Ganges,  tho 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  The  monsoons  how- 
ever prevail  also  in  the  seas  between  Australia  and  China; 
and  these  seas  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Indiau 
Ocean, 
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Tlie  Mutheni  ptrt  of  the  Indum  Oeean,  or  tbat  whieh 
lies  between  the  western  coast  of  Austral im  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  has  the  regular  south*east  trade- wind,  which 
extends  southward  to  between  28' and  30''S.  lat.  but  its 
northern  border  varies  between  12'  and  3'  S.  lat»  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Cook  found  it,  in  February,  between  10'  and 
12';  Basil  Hall,  in  June,  near  7';  Nicholson,  in  August, 
at  34' ;  and  Carteret,  in  October,  at  some  distance  souUi  of 
Java. 

The  monsoons  do  not  begin  immediately  north  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  trade-wind,  but  are  separated  from 
it  by  a  region  which  corresponds  with  the  region  of  calms 
in  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic  Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p.  26.] 
Though  calms  occur  in  this  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
also,  they  are  not  regular,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  winds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  norUiern 
hemisphere,  generally  blow  between  south-west  and 
north-west,  and,  in  the  other  six  months,  between  south- 
east and  north-east  They  are  usually  called  the  north- 
west and  north-east  monsoons,  but  not  with  propriety, 
as  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  proper  monsoons  in  time, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  in  any  way. 

The  region  of  the  proper  monsoons  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  region,  and  they  blow  with  the  greatest  force  and  with 
roost  regularity  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
Hindustan.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a 
north-east  wind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
a  south-west  wind  blows  over  this  sea.  When  the  sun  passes 
the  equator  the  winds  are  variable,  and  accompanied  with 
gales,  hurricanes,  thunder-storms,  and  calms;  but  it  is 
observed,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  tlie  monsoons  ceases,  the 
clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  take  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  monsoon,  though  it  is  not  till  three 
or  four  weeks  afterwards  that  this  monsoon  becomes  preva- 
lent on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  north-east  monsoon  blows  from  November  to  March. 
It  extends  one  or  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It 
becomes  regular  near  the  coasts  of  Africa  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator  sooner  tlian 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  blows  with 
most  regularity  and  force  in  tlie  month  of  January,  and 
especially  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  sea,  between 
the  island  of  Soootra  and  Bombay.  This  monsoon  is  not 
accompanied  with  rain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  but 
it  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  rainy 
season  falls  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
end  of  March.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  fact  that 
neither  of  the  monsoons  brings  rain  by  itself,  but  only  when 
it  reaches  a  coast  after  having  passed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
sea. 

The  south-west  monsoon  does  not  extend  south  of  the 
equator,  but  usually  begins  a  short  distance  north  of  it  It 
blows  from  the  Utter  endof  Apnl  to  tlie  middle  of  October. 
Along  the  coast  of  Aft'ica,  where  it  rather  proceeds  finom 
the  south,  it  appears  at  the  end  of  March ;  but  along  the 
coast  of  Mdabar,  not  before  the  middle  of  April :  it  ceases 
however  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  r^ion.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  sooner 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  on  that  of  Canara  and  Concan. 
At  Anjengo  (in  8'  30'  N.  lat)  it  makes  iu  appearance  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  at  Bombay  on  the  15th  of  April,  so 
that  it  proceeds  a  degree  farther  northward  iu  the  coune  of 
three  days.  It  reaches  the  coast  of  Arabia  still  later.  On 
the  sea  it  is  a  terane  wind  of  moderate  force ;  but  when  it 
approaches  the  coast  of  Hindustan,  the  atmosphere  beoomes 
overcharged  with  moisture,  and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents, 
but  more  abnndantlvon  the  southern  than  on  the  northern 
coast  Near  Tellicberry  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  1 16  inches,  but  at  Bombay  it  does  not  exceed 
63  inches.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tlie  south-west 
monsoon  was  arrested  by  the  Western  GliauU,  but  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  table- land  of  Deccan  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  deseends  on  it  during  the 
south- west  monsoon,  and  with  a  wind  blowing  from  south* 
west  It  has  latterly  been  obiervefl  that  its  effects  extend 
to  the  coast  of  CoromandeU  where,  during  its  prevalence,  a 
few  showers  fall.  But  the  fartlier  thi^  monsoon  advanoes 
into  the  eontinent  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
it  causes.  Northward  its  effects  extend  over  the  table* 
land  of  Malwa,  the  low  countnr  along  the  eoane  of  the 
Indus,  and  even  to  the  eoaat  of  Belooooiitao,  u  lar  aa  the 
BumiUofOrmiu. 
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I     Bothniontoontoeenr  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  bat  tbcre  :.  « 
are  somewhat  modified  and  less  regular.    The  Doctb-c« 
monsoon  does  not  set  in  regularly  before  the  be^mn*-*  i 
December,  when  it  blows  IVom  north-north  east  ani  cai. 
north-east.    In  January  and  February  it  is  irreguU/.  1 
frequently  turns  to  the  south-east;  and  in  Mairh  u  cbm* 
entirely  iu  the  centre  of  the  sea,  and  Uows  teiatly  ift  t 
north-eastern  parts,  with  lonff  inteirals  of  calon.     TV«.^ 
the  north-east  monsoon  only  oeoomes  regular  in  I>Dctnt«- 
it  is  preceded  by  heavv  squalb  and  winds  in  the  ao«iii#. 
narts,  especially  along  the  coast  of  CoromaocU ;  and   * 
during  tnese  squalls  that  this  part  of  Hinduatnn  u  lrr:u.«  . 
by  abundant  rains,  which  however  are  leas  plentiful  use 
those  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  by  the  eonth  «<v 
monsoon.    The  mean  annual  quantity  of  t%m  at  H^-** 
does  not  exceed  46  inches.    The  south-wetf  mooanifi 
more  regular  in  its  strength,  but  not  in  its  difwdjuo.  a«  1 
blows  frequently  flrom  the  south,  and  even  bom  auotb-m*:. 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.    LaHiW  ra*-^  t..   . 
during  this  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Betkg&i ,  u. 
rain  is  abundant  in  the  countries  which  eocloee  a  <»r4  *»«• 
north,  in  which  direction  it  extends  to  the  Coot  and  ^e^i»  <  .t^ 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  as  far  as  the  pUea  when  :  '^ 
Ganges  issues  fVom  the  range;  but  here  too  the  qittz'i.- 
decreases  as  it  advances  inland.  The  mean  annnal  qcsai  i« 
of  rain  at  Calcutta  is  neariy  72  inches,  and  at  Bettiifv<i  « .* 
inches.    The  Quantity  of  rain  which,  during  this  i», 
descends  on  tne  eastern  coast  of  the  bay,  i»  stil;  Ur«< 
especially  towards  its  northern  recess,  in  C4iittagaoc 
Aracan,  where,  according  to  a  rough  eattosate,  Ibwo^ru 
partial  observations,  it  amounts  annually  to  200  inriir». 

The  monsoons  are  subject  to  much  greaier  vanai«*. . 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    In  the  Chineee  Sea  siai  .:# 
Sooloo  Sea  the  wind  is  south-south-east  when  the  sua  :%  . 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  it  does  not  blow  witJi  nvu.» 
force,  being  sometimes  interrupted  by  higii  wia^       I 
brings  rain  to  all  the  countries  which  surround  the  •««  «. 
the  north  and  east    In  the  southern  prsvineca  of  Chtna.  it 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the  Sooloo Idawla.  ibr  n- . 
season  commenees  in  the  beginning  of  May.  and  tennir  .-^ 
iu  September  and  October.     The  rains,  thtMuch  rsir. 
abundant,  when  compared  with  those  which  faU  la  ti» 
countries  without  the  tropics,  are  much  interior  in  qea*-  *• 
to  the  rains  in  Bengal  and  Chittagong.    It  is  raaaris:  « 
that  these  rains  extend  to  the  countries  aunonifdiof  -a 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.    The  monsoon  blows  in  theae  ares  £.-  a 
north-north-west  when  the  sun  is  in  the  aoathem  h-e- 
sphere ;  but  it  is  still  less  regular  in  iu  foree,  thawif  a  a.j« 
so  than  in  the  Bay  of  Ben^.    It  brings  rain  ti>  ift«  rt  =- 
tries  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  sea,  and  eepnrialrv  w  -.• 
coast  of  Cochin  China  Proper  and  the  nortlirffw  sh^ 
BorneOb  where  the  rains  commence  at  the  end  of  k> 
and  continue  until  March.    They  are  more 
those  which   fall  during  the  opposite 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Chin 

Along  the  equator,  and  about  one  or  two  degrts 
it  appMrs  that  the  winds  are  subject  to  frequrnt 
and  It  is  also  observed  that  the  islands  situated  wiib  le  11 
limits  have  frequent  showers  nearly  every  day  in  ta# 

In  the  Java  Sea  and  the  southern  parU  W  the  •: 
which  lead  fW>m  that  sea  to  the  Chineee  Sen.  tW  ^ 
generally  blows  from  the  west  when  the  sun  m  ta 
southern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  east  when  ic  m    - 
northern  hemisphere ;  but  it  turns  fluently  to  iW  a 
west  and  south-east  which  is  also  the  caee  with  iW  « 
in  the  sea  south  of  Java,  and  between  the  Ijtmrr  St 
Islands  and  Australia.    The  westeriy  winds  brmg  rm  j 
these  islands,  but  not  in  such  abundanee,  aa  tha  m 
monsoon  carries  them  to  Malaber.    During  the  emirfv 
winds  the  air  is  generally  dry,  but  aoroeti— s  t^w  • 
I  heavv  showeis.    In  these  islands  neither  feaaoa  h^  :- 
decided  permanent  eharaeter  which  disiin^vs^M*  1: 
the  eontinent  of  India,  and  the  rains  are  Csr  Crsaa   bi-r 
so  violent    But  the  northern  coast  of  AnatralM  |mr*jfc 
more  of  the  eharaeter  of  the  season  of  the  eonttnewt  .V  1. 
The  rains  indeed  do  not  seem  to  come  down  w.th  • 
violenoe;  not  a  drop  Iklls  during  J  una,  July.   .%-:..-. 
and  September,  which  is  also  sometimes  the 
and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

The  dirsction  of  the  monsoons  in  the  vicinity  oC  tk^- 
is  fteqnently  changed  by  thediroctioa  of  the  (« 
when  a  mountain-range  extends  along  tha 
moat  remarkable  inttanoa  of  this  phenoi 
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met  with,  or  monsters  by  default;  and  in  the  third  he 
placed  the  various  irregularities  in  size,  relative  situation, 
and  structure  of  parts,  which  so  often  occur.  The  classifi- 
eation  proposed  by  Meckel  (De  Duplic,  Monst,  Comment^  p. 
S),  differs  from  that  of  Buffon  in  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
class,  including  the  different  forms  of  hermaphrodism 
only.  The  simplest  classification  of  monsters,  being  that 
i  which  excludes  all  theory  as  to  their  causes^  is  to  distribute 
them  according  to  some  simple  and  obvious  characters,  either 
depending  on  the  degree  of  unnatural  change,  or  the  region 
or  system  of  organs  affected ;  and  such  is  the  kind  of  clasai- 
flcation  which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present  article. 

Monsters  may  be  first  divided  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  first  of  which  only  contain  the  elements  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, while  in  compound  monsters  the  constituent  parts 
of  two  or  more  beings  are  united.  Simple  monsters  may 
he  again  distributed  into  three  classes,  which,  though  not 
all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  precise  characters, 
are  yet  sufficientlv  distinct  for  purposes  of  arrangement. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  those  conge- 
nital varieties  of  conformation  which  are  simple  and  un* 
complicated,  only  affecting  one  organ  or  system  of  organs, 
and  in  most  cases  not  interfering  greatly  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  vital  function. 

The  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  contains  all  those  oaaea 
in  which  the  degree  of  malformation  is  so  extensive  as  to 
produce  great  alteration  in  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  organs,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  serious  ex- 
ternal deformity  and  disturbance  of  the  vital  processes.  M. 
Isidore  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire  {Hut.  des  Anomalies^  tom.  1, 
p.  79)  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  monster  should  be  con- 
fined to  these  more  complex  cases,  and  thinks  that  all  the 
other  kinds  of  malformation,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound monsters,  should  be  simply  denominated  anomaUes, 
but  this  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  inconvenient ;  indeed, 
in  dividing  this  class  from  the  previous  one,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
off;  and,  consequently,  to  know  in  which  of  them  to  arrange 
many  cases. 

The  third  class  may  be  very  clearly  defined,  for  all  the 
malformations  which  it  includes  affect  one  system  of  organs, 
namely,  those  of  generation.  The  monsters  in  this  group 
are  denominated  hermaphrodites,  the  sex  being  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  both  sexes,  or  some  of  their  characters, 
being  poresent  in  one  individual. 

An  immense  number  and  variety  of  anomalies  are  in*- 
eluded  in  the  first  class,  which  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  orders,  according  to  whether  the  malformation  af- 
fects the  size,  form,  or  structure  of  organs,  or  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  connection,  or 
even  in  the  number  of  parts.  It  is  often  found  however, 
that  two  or  more  of  these  varieties  of  malformation  exist 
together  in  the  same  monster;  thus  in  Cretins  and  idiots, 
both  the  size  and  form  of  the  skuU  and  brain  are  frequently 
altered ;  and  in  club-foot  we  find  a  great  change  both  in  the 
form,  structure,  and  position  (or  arrangement)  of  the  affected 
limb.  Simple  alterations  in  the  size  or  form  of  parts  are  so 
common,  that  no  other  examples  of  them  need  be  adduced, 
but  some  very  interesting  changes  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  been  met  with ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  peculiar  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
skin  which  characterises  the  state  called  albinism.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  curious  anomaly  has  been  given  in  the  article 
Albino,  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that  its  ori^nn  must  be 
accounted  for  by  simple  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 
M.  1.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  says  {HisL  des  Anom.,  torn,  i.,  p. 
319), '  The  pigment,'  or  colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  *  is  want- 
ing in  the  foetus  up  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  intra-uterine 
life,  and  even  in  black  or  dark  people  the  integument  re- 
mains, for  some  time  after  birth,  of  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  children  of  fair  men.  We  can  easily  conceive  therefore 
that  the  skin  may  stop  in  the  series  of  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, before  the  period  when,  in  the  natural  order  of  forma- 
tion, the  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  mucous  layer,  and 
consequently  it  will  remain  uncoloured.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  and  hairs,  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  may 
thus  be  deficient  in  an  individual  (independently  of  any  pa- 
thological alteration),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  may  be  wanting  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment.' 'If  any  doubts  remain  regarding  this  explanation, 
they  are  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  absence  of 
^^'^ment  is  not  the  only  condition  of  f<Btal  life  which  is  pre- 
yed in  albinism.    We  know  that  the  fostus,  during  the 


latter  part  of  pregnancy,  has  the  akin  eoverad  with  down ; 
and  this  down  IS  frequently  preserved  in  albinos,  particu- 
larly in  those  which  are  met  with  on  the  ialhmas  of  Panama. 
Lastly,  the  persistence  of  the  membrana  pujullaria  in  aame 
of  these  cases  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  tta  •xtitence,  i» 
another  equally  evident  proof  of  arreit  of  development.* 

Many  curious  anomalies  in  the  poaitioa  and  ooanection  of 
parts  have  been  met  with,  and  it  has  been  observ«d  that 
organs  are  subject  to  changes  of  position  in  pioportioa  &% 
they  are  loosely  connected  with  the  surroanding  parts  at  an 
early  period  of  development.  The  walla  of  the  abdommal 
and  tnoracic  cavities  are  thus  much  leas  sub|eol  to  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  their  component  jNurts  than  the 
organs  which  are  loosely  contained  wiihm  them.  Th«» 
viscera  have  been  found  removed  from  one  part  of  their 
natural  cavity  to  another,  or  transported  into  a  neighbouring 
cavity,  as  from  the  abdomen  to  the  cheat ;  and  aome  of  the 
organs  may  protrude  externally,  when  the  matfonnatiou 
receives  the  name  of  a  oongenital  hernia.  But  of  all  theso 
anomaUes  the  most  curious  is  that  in  whieh  the  viscera  are 
generally  inverted,  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  orsarA» 
presenting  exactly  an  opposite  anangement  to  that  which 
constitutes  their  natural  state;  the  liver,  coaeum,  three*- 
lobed  lung,  and  all  those  parts  usually  ibond  on  the  right 
side,  being  transposed  to  the  left;  while  the  heart,  spleen » 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  eolon,  &o.,  are  (bund  on  the  nsrh  t 
It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  monstrosi^,  th.-it 
though  the  actual  situation  of  the  viscera  is  chsBgwf,  the  ir 
relative  situation  and  connections  are  preserved  as  in  th<r> 
natural  state ;  and  consequently  their  different  ftmctions  &re 
not  in  any  way  disturbed.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  thoee  it>> 
dividuals  in  whom  this  transposition  of  organa  has  been 
observed,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  has  not  even  bct-n 
auspeoted  during  life,  which,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  com- 
municated by  M^ry  to  the  Academj  of  Sciences  (of  Mt 
invalid  soldier,  aged  72),  may  be  prolonged  to  its  ordinarr 
term.  The  causes  of  this  malformation  are  exeeedinirU 
obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  general  change  of  posi- 
tion of  all  the  viscera  depends  on  some  original  alteratHc. 
in  the  situation  of  one  important  organ,  as  the  heart  t^r 
liver ;  for  we  know  that  many  organs  are  connected  by  tht^:r 
functions,  or  by  the  medium  of  large  blood-vessels,  in  surK 
a  manner  as  to  acquire  a  certain  relative  sitnation  to  earrt 
other,  which  also  becomes  necessary  to  preserve  the  genvr. ' 
shape  of  the  animal.  Accordingly  we  find  that  when  ai>f 
important  viscus  is  changed  in  its  situation,  other  visrvr^ 
are  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  earlier  penodf  ••*' 
the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  several  of  those  organs  vh:<*!i 
afterwards  incline  to  one  side  are  naturally  placed  in  th« 
centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  median  line:  thta  is  tbe  c^^. 
with  both  the  heart  and  Kver.  The  knowledge  of  this  h  * 
enables  us  to  understand  more  readily  how  these  parts  m  • 
at  a  subsequent  period  incline  to  the  opposite  aioe  to  tK  t 
on  which  they  are  usually  found ;  though  we  are  unabU-  t^ 
explain  the  mode  in  which  they  change  the  Erection  of  .**  ' 
the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Together  with  the  alterations  of  eonnectton,  we  mr-' 
place  those  cases  in  which,  from  arrest  of  development,  A  '- 
ferent  organs,  naturally  entire,  are  apparently  dtvid(«d  irt  . 
two  or  more  portions,  as  in  H ark-lip  and  Spina  bifl :. 
The  latter  of  these  malformations  consists  in  a  division     f 
fissure  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  rings  of  the  ^^ertebr.i- 
either  in  one  region  of  the  back  (as  is  most  common).  -^ 
throughout  the  whole  spine.    The  mode  in  which  the  pr  - 
duction  of  these  and  many  other  anomalies  of  the  ^ain 
nature  can  be  explained  by  arrest  of  development,  is  h>  t 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  parts  are  formed.     I . 
has  been  observed  in  some  organs  (and  the  same  thin^:  > 
supposed  by  analogy  to  take  place  in  almost  all),  that   t  ■ 
growth  goes  on  from  the  circumference  towards  the  cen  f 
and  that  the  lateral  parts  of  any  single  organ  are  develofv  ■ 
before  the  central  parts,  and  thus,  at  an  early  stage  of  fcr   . 
life,  hare-lip  and  spinal  fissure  ore  natural  conditions  of  t^ 
embryo.    If  the  process  of  development  becomes  arrt-^*- 
by  anv  accidental  cause,  these  states  will  become  perman*.  - 
and  the  child  will  be  malformed. 

We  have  shown  that  arrest  of  development  may  proil.. 
unnatural  separation  of  parts,  and  it  may  also  occa&ion  x 
closure  or  connection  of  parts  naturally  open  or  sepora* 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  deficiency  or  one  or  murv    - 
the  orifices  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  p  .r 
ticularly  of  the  anus.    In  this  case  the  intestinal 'canal  m  i  % 
be  perfect,  and  its  orifice  only  closed  by  a  membranous  lc>. ;, 
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place,  some  other  parts  of  the  body  participate  in  the  ano- 
maly. Tiie  brain  baa  often  been  found  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  situated  wholly  or  partly  witliout  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  walU  of  which  were  incomplete.  In  these 
moiuters,  which  have  been  named  Exencephali,  the  brain 
may  protrude  through  an  opening  in  the  posterior  or  occi< 
pital  region  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  or  frontal  re- 
gion. This  hernial  displacement  of  the  brain  is  often  com- 
plicated with  eventration  or  spinal  fissure.  The  brain  in 
aome  cases  has  been  found  entirely  deficient,  and  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  absent,  a  bright  red-coloured  tumour  com- 
posed entirely  of  vessels  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
partly  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain :  in  a  few  monsters 
of  this  kind  the  vertebral  canal  has  been  seen  widely 
open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  also  deficient,  the  vascular 
tumour  sometimes  existing  and  sometimes  not. 

The  face  in  some  monsters  is  the  principal  seat  of  ano- 
maly, and  no  form  of  monstrosity  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion   than   that   denominated    Cyclopia,  in  which,  irom 
atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  approach  and  unite 
in  the  median  line.    In  some  of  these  beings,  which  have 
also  been  called  Cyclocephati  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  together,  but  still  remain 
distinct,  the  bony  parts  of  the  nose  being  entirely  atrophied, 
but  the  soft  and  tegumentary  parts  remaining  m  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  situated  above  the  orbits,  which, 
though  closely  in  contact,  are  not  blended  together.    In 
others  only  one  orbital  cavity  has  been  found,  containing  a 
double  eye,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  sometimes  to 
blended  together,  that  only  a  few  traces  of  duplicity  remain ; 
thus  tlie  oornea,  pupil,  and  crystalline  lens  have  been  found 
quite  single  in  these  cases.     (St.  Hihiire,  Histaire,  4^ 
L  ii.,  p.  387.)    None  of  these  single-eyed  monsters  have 
ever  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth,  and  their  speedy  death  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
imperfect  state  or  the  brain,  which  constantly  accompanies 
this  anomaly.    Malformation  of  the  head  is  sometimes  car- 
lied  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  structure  becomes 
completely  lost,  and  a  mere  shapeless  mass  remains ;    and 
lastly,  in  those  monsters  to  whom  the  denomination  of 
Aeephaimu  is  correctly  and  should  be  exclusively  applied,  the 
head  is  entirely  deficient,  no  external  vestiges  of  it  remain- 
ing.   In  these  ver}*  imperfect  beings  other  parts  of  the  body 
always  participate  in  the  malformation ;   the  symmetry  of 
the  form  is  lost,  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  are 
generally  deficient,  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  wanting:    the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  found 
absent  in  most  cases ;  and  some  writers  have  remarked  that 
the  heart  is  never  found  in  acephalous  foetuses,  but  the 
testimony  of  many  observers  has  proved  that  this  is  incorrect. 
(Su  Hilsore,  HUL,  tom.  ii.,  p.  507.)    M.  Serres  has  related 
a  curious  caie  iUuU,  de  la  Soe.  M^  tTEmulatioth  Sept, 
1821),  in  which  an  acephalous  fmtus  was  fhrnished  with  a 
simple  tubular  heart  resembling  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects, 
into  which  tlie  principal  vascular  trunks  opened.    This 
ease  is  peculiarly  interesting,  since  we  know  by  the  re- 
Marches  of  embryology  that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the 
embryo  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tubular  pouch,  which  ordi- 
narily transient  state  had  doubtless  become  permanent  in 
the  above  monster  by  arrest  of  the  process  of^development 
Some  of  the  irregular  shapeless  masses  generally  called 
moles,  consisting  of  diflerent  organic  parts,  as  teeth,  bones, 
bair,  skin,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  found  iu  the  uterus 
or  ovaries,  must  be  considered  as  the  imperfect  products  of 
eonception,  and  therefore  arranged  among  single  monsters. 
But  we  must  distinguish  these  cases  from  others  which  often 
Yery  clotcly  resemble  them,  in  which  tumouis  of  a  similar 
bind  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  and  even  of 
girls  before  puberty,  the  occuironce  of  which  must  be  ex- 
plained in  ouite  a  different  manner,  eitlier  by  the  action  of 
•ome  morbia  process  in  the  system,  or  by  the  theory  of  mon- 
•trosiljr  by  inclusion,  which  supposes  that  the  elements  of 
one  being  have  been  originally  enclosed  in  the  body  of  an- 
other, where  they  have  remained  in  an  imperfectly  developed 


The  last  class  of  simple  monsten  includes  the  various 
Ibrms  of  hermaphrodtsm.  An  hermaphrodite  was  defined 
hf  the  antients  as  an  individual  capable  of  fulfilling  by 
tarns  the  reproductive  ftinctions  of  both  sexes,  or  at  least 
una  who  simultaneouslv  possessed  both  the  male  and  female 
organs  ftiUy  developed ;  such  a  being  however  \m  not  only 
vtiknown  among  the  authentic  details  of  auomaliee,  but  la 
pbysieally  impossible  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 
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mals  without  extensive  alteration  in  the  connections  of  ti^ 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  pelvis.  The  signiftrati  m  •  \ 
the  term  hcrmaphrodism  is  now  much  extended,  and  .'. 
used  to  designate  an  individual  who  possesses  any  mt\t  .• 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes.  An  immense  vmnc:>  ■  i 
these  malformations  of  the  generative  ornns  haa  b«^tr:. 
observed ;  but  in  most  cases  the  malfisrmea  being  Url  r  «• 
essentially  to  one  or  the  other  sex,  and  is  only  reUtcd  w  . 
opposite  sex  by  some  few  characten.  The  two  &milir»  : 
male  and  female  hermaphroditea  have  been  thus  fm  u>^:. 
which  include  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  wb«ch  s.^< 
been  met  with.  In  both  of  these  fbrms  of  anoosal*.  -^  \ 
careful  investigation  during  lifb,  or  dissection  after  dr.- :. 
it  will  be  found  that  all  these  beings  are  essentially  ii.a.c 
or  female. 

In  a  few  cases  of  what  have  been  denominaCod  neuter 
and  mixed  hermaphrodism,  the  organs  beloo^mir  to  t*^ 
opposite  sexes  seem  to  have  been  so  blended  together  m  i  h«r 
same  individual,  that  the  being  could  not  be  rsfierred  ^  t 
one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  but  these  instances  are  ^«  r% 
rare.  A  most  curious  instance  of  this  description  «•  g.%  *  . 
bv  Schrele,  a  German  anatomist.  (Afad-CAir.  froAi.  J* 
eAto.  wm  Baden^  ^.,  t  L,  1804.) 

The  mode  of  origin  of  hermaphrodism 
though  the  first  mentioned  forma  of  this  anomnlj  idsi 
probablv  be  referred  to  some  arrest  or  exoeaa  in  tbe  pr 
of  development,  since  in  the  eariy  stages  of  embvyoo*< 
a  rery  close  resemblance  exists  between  the 
orsans  in  both  sexes. 

We  now  come  to  those  curiout  and  intereating 
in  which  the  component  parts  of  two  or  mora  distmct  be-  r  ^  • 
are  united  in  one  individual,  fbrming  a  compound  mocv.r  r 
The  two  subjects  composing  a  double  being  may  pumtm  .. 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  or  be  very  dissimilar  m  sue  xu 
structure,  one  appearing  as  a  mere  parasiticaJ  appendarr  -> 
the  other :  thus  two  individuals  nearly  perftct  and  daMim^  t 
may  cohere  together  by  one  region  onlr  of  tbe  body,  ur  x^ 
apparently  single  trunk  may  be  fUmisned  wiib  two  be.l» 
or  four  arms;   the  multiplication  of  one  or  mora  of  tbe  •  \ 
tremities  constitutes  in  fact  tbe  first  degree  of  double  m.  - 
strositv.    In  some  cases  every  limb  is  doubled,  and  t.« 
individual  then  has  eight  extremities ;  in  others 
only  one  supernumerary  extremity,  which,  in 
has  been  observed  single  at  its  origin  and  doubted  or  tr., 
towards  its  termination,  as  when  two  or  three  feet  w- 
attached  to  the  same  leg.    (Andral,  JntU,  BatkaU  «  »   . 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever  manner  or  dr«rr« 
two  beings  are  joined  together,  thev  are  always  nn.ic^:  - 
corresponding  aspects  of  the  body,  that  is  to  aay.  ai^  i. » 
fiioe  to  fkce,  or  back  to  back :  ciach  part  and  each  or^.-  .-. 
the  one  corresponds  to  the  same  part  or  oigan  m  tbe  ^-i' 
every  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  sitnated  in  the  hue  uC  w 
joins  itself  to  the  oorresponding  Teasel,  nervn,  or  mwarW  . 
the  other  subject,  in  the  same  manner  m  the  two  pab 
halves  of  any  sinfjle  organ,  whidi,  according  to  M.  Srm 
theory  of  eccentnc  development,  are  origuuJIy 
unite  by  the  nogress  of  devekmment. 

We  have  already  said  that  tne  two  tubjecto 
double  monster  may  be  both  nearly  perfect  nad 
only  adhering  together  by  one  region  of  tho  body, 
of  this  description  are  sometimes  capable  of  auppertt:^ 
independent  vitality  for  a  considerable  number  %,t  %.^-^ 
though  they  an  mostly  destroyed  during  partuntwi^  *  t.*^ 
structure  occasioning  great  dimculty  to  tne  laiMeu  «/  . 
very.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  eompkce  d^i 
monstrosity  was  that  of  the  double  fbmale  wha  v^  U  r\ 
Hungary  in  1701.  and  ehriatened  by  tbe  twro  vmrn^.m 
Helen  and  Judith.    This  monster  waa  shown  abcc-  v 
seven  years  in  almost  all  the  ooonttias  of  Ruiom  n»!  1  - 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two  yeaxa.  Tbe  two  individnaW  w . 
were  each  quite  perfect,  except  at  tbe  point  of  naauiw  a    - 
here  placed  back  to  back,  and  united  by  iKe  b«n«rls  « 
part  of  the  loins.  The  external  omns  of 
evident  si^  of  duplicity,  though  tneie  only  ex 
Tultra,  which  was  placed  inferiMly  and  bidden 
feur  thighs;  the  vagina  waa  at  flrat  single,  beft 
into  two  distinct  esnals,  whieb  led  to 

two  intestinal  canals  Ukewiie  terminated  

and  the  vertebral  eolumns  were  onited  at  tbeir  ex 
Tbe  aortm  and  venss  cavm  eommnniealed  at 

Cft  and  thus  eaUhlisbed  a  large  and  di 
tween  the  two  hearts,  prodncmg  an  intiHfie 
Ufa  and  ftmctions  between  the  two  \ma%^ 
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vas  ill  the  other  felt  so  too,  and  participated  in  her  sister's 
disease ;  it  was  therefore  predicted  that  the  death  of  one 
would  necessarily  destroy  the  other,  which  proved  to  be 
true.  J  uditb,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  of  which  she  died. 
Helen,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  her  sister's  attack, 
was  in  perfbct  health,  soon  became  ill,  and  both  expired  at 
almost  the  same  instant 

The  junction  of  two  fcetuses  may  take  place  by  almost 
any  region  of  the  body ;  thus  they  have  been  seen  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  crown  of  the  head,  both  being  placed  in 
a  straight  line(Villeneuve,  Description  dCune  MonstmositS, 
4'C^  4to.,  Paris,  1 83 1 );  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  or  by  part  of  the  front  of  both,  as  occurred  in  the 
well-known  double  monster  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1 829-30,  and  denominated  the  Siamese  twins.    In  this 
instance  the  two  brothers  were  only  famished  with  a  single 
umbilicus.    Two  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  mode 
of  junction  wherever  situated;  in  one  the  attachment  is 
superficial,  being  effected  only  by  the  skin  and  bones ;  in 
the  other  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  the  point  of  union  communicating  in  the  two  individuals, 
or  being  in  fact  converted  into  one ;  thus,  the  chests  being 
united,  the  sternum  may  be  altogether  deficient ;  and  the 
thoracic  cavities  thrown  into  communication,  in  which  case 
the  viscera  firequently  present  some  anomalies  in  form  and 
arrangement    Sometimes  there  are  two  hearts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  enclosed   in  separate  pericardia; 
sometimes  the  hearts,  though  both  well  formed,  are  con- 
tained in  one  common  pericardium,  in  which  they  may  be 
either  distinct  from  each  other,  or  superficially  joined  at 
some  point.    In  other  cases  two  hearts  are  found,  but  both 
in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  lastly,  there  may  be  only  one 
heart  presenting  several  vices  of  conformation,  as  three  or 
four  ventricles,  or  one  of  the  two  ordinary  ventricles  unu- 
sually large,  and  partly  divided  by  a  septum.    In  other 
cajjtea  of  this  description  the  heart  has  been  found  single 
and  welt  formed,  but  the  large  vessels  have  been  all  double, 
so  that  two  aortas  sprung  from  the  left  ventricle,  &c. 

In  some  instances  of  double  monstrosity  the  component 
individuals  are  distinct  and  separate  at  their  lower  iialves, 
but  more  or  less  intimately  united  at  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  body  and 
single  head.    In  others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  double,  while 
the  pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  are  nearly  or  quite  single. 
In  aoDie  cases  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  divisions  the 
leparation  of  the  Ixmies  is  only  complete  inforiorly,  all  the 
parts  above  the  umbilicus  manifesting  a  tendency  to  coa- 
lesce: in  others  the  separation  is  perfect  as  high  as  the 
neck.     In  ail  these  instances  however  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  although  apparently  single,  almost  inva- 
riably  present  on  dissection  some  supernumerary  parts, 
which  eiearly  indicate  their  double  origin.  Those  compound 
monsters  which  are  ftimished  with  two  beads  and  a  single 
body  offer  numerous  varieties;  the  head  may  be  double, 
but  not  distinctly  divided,  there  being  two  ikces,  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed,  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated  by 
a  longitudinal  division;  each  face  is  generally  provided 
with  B  pair  of  eyes,  bat  sometimes  there  are  only  three,  one 
being  placed  in  the  median  line  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  together,  as  in  cases  of  Cyclopia.    The  two  heads 
may  be  completely  double,  but  the  body  and  extremities 
single-    Lutfy,  Uie  heads  and  upper  halves  of  the  bodies 
may  be  separate,  there  beiuK  four  upper  extremities,  whUe 
the  monster  is  only  single  by  the  iMivis  and  lower  extre- 
mities.   A  human  monster  of  the  last  kind,  which  lived  to 
be  nine  months  old,  excited  great  interest  in  Paris  in  1829 ; 
it  was  a  doable  female,  and  denominated  Rita-Christina. 
It  was  born  in  Sardinia,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
publicly  ttthibited.    It  was  carefully  examined  after  death, 
and  a  detailed  aeoount  of  its  structure  has  been  given  by 
M.  Serres,  in  his  Beeherches  tTAnatomis  TVoiMcauian/e, 
&c.     The  two  vertebral  columns  were  found  quite  distinct 
In  tbeir  whole  length,  and  a  rudimentary  pelvis  separated 
them  inferiorly :  another  fully  developed  pelvis  was  found 
in   its  natural  position,  which  supported  two  well  formed 
abdomind  limM.    There  existed  a  single  bladder,  uterus, 
mnd  rectum,  which  were  common  to  the  two  subjects,  but 
behind  these  ovgana  weire  found  rudimentarv  traces  of 
others.    There  were  two  distinct  hearts,  and  all  the  other 
thoracic  and  most  of  the  abdominal  visoera  were  double. 
A  flioguktr  and  unique  caee  is  reooided  by  Sir  £•  Home 


(Philos.  TVonin  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  296,  and  voL  Ixxxix.,  p.  28 ; 
also  in  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  t  iii.,  p.  334),  of 
a  fcstus  with  an  accessory  head,  which  was  implanted  by 
its  summit  on  to  the  crown  of  the  natural  head.  The  body 
of  this  child  was  well  formed  in  every  respect,  having  no 
supernumerary  parts,  and  the  principal  head  was  quite  na- 
tural in  appearance,  except  in  the  parietal  region,  where  its 
integuments  were  continued  into  those  of  the  accessory 
head.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an  entirelv  inverted  posi- 
tion, the  neck,  which  terminated  in  a  round  tumour,  being 
directed  upwards  and  a  little  backwards.  This  monstrous 
child,  which  was  born  in  Bengal  in  1783,  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  and  then  only  died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  In 
this  case,  which  must  be  included  with  those  of  double 
monstrosity,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  and  limbs  be- 
longing to  the  accessory  head  had  become  completely  atro- 
phied, but  it  is  exceedingly  curious  how  this  remaining  part 
continued  to  live  solely  by  means  of  vascular  and  nervous 
communication  with  the  principal  individual,  and  without 
any  separate  umbilical  cord  or  special  organs  of  nutrition. 

The  last  variety  of  monstrosity  which  we  shall  mention  is 
that  by  inclusion.  In  these  cases  fragments  of  one  fcstus 
have  been  found  contained  in  the  interior  of  another.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  M.  Dupuytren  {Bull,  de  la 
Facultt  de  Mcdectne^  vol.  i.),  who  found  a  cyst  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  of  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  containing 
an  oi*ganised  mass,  which,  when  careftilly  examined,  pre- 
sented traces  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  most  of  the  bones  of  a  fcetus,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  Similar 
substances  have  been  found  in  various  situations  in  other 
subiecta,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  nature ;  though  the 
mode  in  which  the  germ  of  one  foetus  has  become  included 
in  the  body  of  another  is  at  present  entirely  unknown. 

Compound  monsters,  formed  by  the  union  of  more  than 
two  distinct  individuals,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few 
authentic  cases  of  such  anomaly  are  on  record. 

None  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  single  monsters 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes  of  compound  monstrosity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  germs  have  been 
originally  double,  or  whether  two  or  more  have  become 
united  during  the  progress  of  development.  The  latter  is 
the  most  general  opinion;  and  the  most  probable  idea 
respecting  their  moae  of  union  is,  that  two  ova  become 
adherent  whenever  they  are  contained  within  the  same 
membranes,  and  opposed  to  each  other  by  corresponding 
aspects  of  the  body. 

2.  Predisposing  and  exciting  Causes  of  Monstrosity, — 
Of  these  little  is  known ;  for  while  the  influences  deter- 
mining the  phenomena  of  normal  development  are  hidden 
from  us,  those  presiding  over  irr^^lar  formation  must 
necessarily  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  the  article  Fcetus 
it  is  stated  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo  are  generally 
considered  to  be  successively  developed,  and  not  evolved 
from  originally  pre-existing  elements :  the  notion  therefore 
that  the  germ  of  the  future  embryo  is  ever  originally  mon- 
strous previous  to  impregnation  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  congenital 
malformation  must  be  sought  for  in  some  accidental  influ- 
ences disturbing  or  arresting  the  process  of  development  in 
the  embryo.  Direct  evidence  has  been  afforded  oy  expe- 
riment that  the  natural  stages  of  formation  may  be  so 
altered  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick  during  incubation  by 
external  injury.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  injured  several  eggs 
in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  commenced,  ami 
had  been  going  on  naturally  for  several  days.  He  shook 
some  of  them  violently,  he  perforated  the  shell  of  others  in 
different  places  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or  kept  them  in  a 
vertical  position,  upon  either  the  large  or  small  end,  durinjr 
the  whole  time  of  batching;  again,  in  some  he  covered 
part  of  the  shell  with  wax,  or  a  varnish  impervious  to  the 
air.  The  constant  effect  of  these  injuries  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  number  of  anomalies*  either 
simple  or  comphcated,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
eyctopia  and  other  malformations  of  the  face  and  head, 
eventration,  and  spinal  fissure.  In  no  instance  was  any 
case  of  double  monstrosity  met  with,  which  might,  d  priori, 
have  been  supposed ;  a  aouble  monster  being  composed  of 
two  distinct  embryos,  the  germs  of  which  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  same  egg.  (Memoires  du  Museum, 
tom.  xuL,  p.  289 ;  also  Jounm  Compl^fMnt.  des  Soi*  MaL, 
tom,  xxziy*) 
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The  younger  St.  Hilaire  repeated  these  expenments  in  a 
different  manner,  altering  the  structure  of  eggs  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  incubation,  and  not  during  the  course 
of  this  process,  as  had  been  done  by  his  father.  His  expe- 
riments were  attended  with  quite  a  different  result:  the 
more  violent  disturbing  influences  destroyed  the  vitality  of 
the  embryo  altogether ;  others,  less  active,  produced  general 
retardation  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  body;  but  in  no  instance  was  malformation  of  any 
one  region  or  part  effected.  (Hist,  des  Anom.,  torn,  iii., 
p.  503.)  These  experiments  confirm  the  opinion  that  ano- 
malies involving  a  single  individual  must  principally  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  some  disturbing  causes  occur- 
ring during  the  process  of  development.  In  some  instances 
the  birth  of  a  monster  has  undoubtedly  followed  an  accident 
received  by  the  mother  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, such  as  a  fall,  a  violent  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  some 
long-continued  mental  impression  or  anxiety.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  causes  is  however  much  weaker  than  has  been 
supposed;  for  how  many  examples  occur  every  day  of 
women  producing  well-formed  children  who  have  been 
suffering  under  violent  moral  emotions,  or  who  have  received 
serious  accidents  during  pregnancy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  forward  any  arguments  to  refute  the  antient  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  was  supposed  to  exert  over  the  formation  of 
the  fcBtus.  It  is  no  longer  supposed,  except  by  tlie  igno- 
rant, that  any  object  which  has  been  seen  or  longed  for  by 
the  parent  can  be  depicted  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  and 
in  most  cases  where  the  child  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  deformed  through  the  influence  of  any  such  cause,  if 
the  date  of  the  impression  received  by  the  mother  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  organ  supposed 
to  be  altered  or  marked  by  such  impression  must  have  been 
nearly  or  fully  developed  at  the  time  that  it  was  received, 
and  therefore  could  be  in  no  way  affected. 

Another  very  generally  admitted  cause  for  some  malfor- 
mations is  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  foetus  itself,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  cases  of  anencephalia  and 
other  malformations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  must  be 
referred  to  dropsical  disease  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull  and  spine  of  the  embryo ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  explanation  is  inadmissible,  and  supported  by  no 
proofs.  Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  production  of  monsters,  as  adhesions  between 
the  fcBtus  and  its  investing  membranes ;  modifications  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutriment  received  by  the 
embryo ;  pressure  made  on  the  foetus  by  tumours  attached 
to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  causes ;  for,  after  all, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development 
of  the  embryo  in  anomalous  cases  has  been  diverted  from 
its  natural  course,  or  arrested  by  some  accidental  cause, 
which,  whether  taking  its  origin  in  the  foetus  itself,  or 
acting  secondarily  on  the  embryo,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  accidental  causes  acting  during 
the  process  of  development  will  account  for  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  monstrosity,  yet  it  will  not  account  for  all. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some  malformations  are  heredi- 
tary, are  transmitted  from  fathers  to  children ;  and  since  all 
intluence  of  the  father  on  the  child  must  cease  with  the 
act  of  fecundation,  these  anomalies  must  be  dated  from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

3.  Laws  of  Monstrosity,— From  extended  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  all  the  forms  and  varieties  which  mon- 
strosity presents  are  apparently  under  the  control  of  certain 
fixed  laws ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  general  facts  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  malfor- 
mation. Some  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with,  since,  by  a  knowledge  of  them,  we  may  often  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  (when  reading  or  hearing  descriptions  of 
monsters,  or  looking  at  figures  in  old  works)  those  anoma- 
lous cases  which  may  really  have  existed,  from  others  which 
are  only  the  fanciful  and  absurd  productions  of  a  fertile 
imagination.  To  one  of  these  laws  we  have  already  alluded, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  union  between  two  individuals 
forming  a  double  monster  always  takes  place  by  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  mention 
several  others. 

Monstrosity,  however  complicated  and  extensive,  is  never 

carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  the  animal  affected 

"ith  it  out  of  tho  sehea  of  natuxal  beings  ia  irhich  it  luis 


been  originally  placed ;  no  entire  being  nor  organ  bts  ever 
been  met  with  so  deformed  that  the  species  to  which  it 
belonged  could  not  be  recognised.  Again,  in  the  mc»st 
extensively  deformed  monsters  the  relative  ooanecttomi 
between  different  organs  are  never  so  completely  altered 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy.  Thus  the  heart  has  never  been 
found  in  the  cranium,  nor  the  lun^s  in  the  pelvis. 

Anomalies  are  more  frequent  in  proportion  as  they  do 
not  affect  vital  organs  nor  interfere  with  any  important 
functions.  Thus  we  very  commonly  meet  with  irregulart* 
ties  in  the  course  of  blood-vessels,  since  it  signifies  little 
through  what  channels  the  blood  is  conveyed  so  thai  it 
arrives  at  the  organ  which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  the  parts  most  liable  to  vary  are  thi>ie 
which  are  the  latest  in  attaining  their  complete  evoluliun ; 
and  this  fact  may  verv  readily  be  explained,  for  if  the  pro- 
cess of  development  oe  disturbed  or  arrested  by  any  cau^ 
durine  the  course  of  foetal  life,  those  organs  which  are 
alrea(^  nearly  or  fully  formed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  disturbing  influence  will  be  little  or  not  at  all 
altered,  while  on  the  contrary  complete  suppression  or  a 
very  marked  alteration  may  be  effected  in  other  parts  wb<«e 
formation  has  not  commenced  or  is  very  imperfect.  Thi« 
fact  has  been  explained  in  another  manner,  by  supposing 
that  different  organs  are  subordinate  in  their  formation  cue 
to  another,  one  being  produced  by  another  whose  develop- 
ment preceded  it.  Thus  the  suppression  of  any  part  will 
not  influence  those  which  have  been  previously  formed, 
while  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  complete  absence 
of  all  those  which  ought  to  have  followed  it  ia  the  ordui 
of  development 

A  kind  of  compensation  or  balancing  has  somelinief 
been  observed  between  different  organs  in  monsters ;  exc4f»4 
of  development  in  one  )>art  being  accompanied  with  a  c.it- 
responding  arrest  of  formation  in  some  other  orgsm.  T\m% 
an  individual  having  several  supernumerary  fingers  or  tuet 
on  one  hand  freouently  has  the  opposite  limb  fiimt^bed 
with  fewer  than  the  usual  number,  and  monsters  depn\  ed 
of  the  brain  have  been  observed  to  have  the  face  unusual  Iv 
large.  Many  other  applications  have  been  made  of  thti 
law  of  compensation,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Geoffiroy  b»t. 
Hilaire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  more 
frequently  deformed  than  the  right,  and  that  a  great it 
number  of  monsters  belong  to  the  female  than  to  the  male 
sex,  which  last  fact  Meckel  explains  by  the  theoiy  Uiat  tnc 
generative  organs  axe  in  both  sexes  originally  female,  ar.d 
that  many  monsters  remain  of  that  sex  by  arrest  of  devcl>»p- 
ment,  who,  if  naturally  formed,  would  have  been  m\t^ 

For  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  monstio*>it . 
the  reader  may  particularly  consult  Haller's  treatise  yv 
Monstris ;  Meckel's  Manual  qf  Pathological  Anat^'ny 
(German) ;  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire's  Analomie  PNknopJktt^w  ; 
and  his  son  Isidore  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire's  Hutmre  des  An> 
mcdieS' 

MONSTRELET,  ENGUERRAND  DS,  a  oelebrat.^ 
French  chronicle  writer,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cent  tin. 
His  quotations  from  liyy,  Sallust,  and  Vegetius  lead  to  i^m 
opinion  that  he  must  have  had  a  tolerable  aoquaintanoe  w  ;Th 
Latin  hterature.  M.  Dacier  supposes  that  either  fram  hoA  U 
weakness  or  a  predominant  taste  for  study,  he  altogetl^ 
abstained  from  the  profession  of  arms,  wluoh  at  tiae  tiii.e 
when  he  lived  was  almost  essential  to  the  chaneter  of  a 
gentleman.  The  same  author  is  also  oi  opinion  that  b«  be- 
longed to  neither  of  the  factions  of  Axmagnac  orBurgundt. 
nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  iho  events  of  his  time,  but  «a.<  i 
quiet  spectator  of  the  circumstances  which  he  has  recordc*]. 
In  all  his  work  Monstrelet  only  once  allud«  to  him««\f. 
where  he  describes  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orlea..^. 
before  Compile  (livre  ii.,  chap.  86),  and  then  he  merv  t 
tells  us  that  he  was  present  at  the  interview  between  \\i\. 
PuceUe  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almost  implies  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmish  in  which  the  capture  wa.% 
made.  He  had  on  this  occasion  (says  lacier)  accompanied 
the  Duke  Philip  perhaps  as  historian.  Ilie  rest  of  his  life 
he  passed  in  the  city  of  Cambmi,  where  he  held  severvi 
offices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter  of  Cambrai,  ptttvoex  ..f 
the  city,  and  bailiff  of  Wallamcourt  He  died  in  tte 
middle  of  the  year  1453. 

The  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  begins 
with  the  year  1400,  and  ends  with  the  year  1422 ;  these«x>4i4 
concludes  with  ^1444.^  The  early  edition  eonitia  a  Ouxa 
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ftnd  fourth  book,  wlrieli  are  both  rejeeted  by  If.  Bucbon,  a 
modem  editor ;  the  latter  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
events  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  the  chronicler,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Monstrelet  stopped  at  1 444,  as 
well  as  from  the  result  of  certain  critical  investigations  on 
the  part  of  M.  Buchon  hitnself. 

Monstrelet  is  greatly  commended  for  his  minuteness  of 
detail,  his  fidelity,  and  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his 
*  Chronicles  ^  for,  like  Froissart,  his  predecessor,  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  France  alone,  but  gives  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  which  werie  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge. 
His  principal  object  was  to  give  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his 
time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  he  adds 
much  valuable  infwmation,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
In  France  there  are  several  manuscripts  of  Monstrelet. 
The  first  printed  edition  is  a  quarto,  dated  1512,  which  was 
followed  by  four  others,  the  last  dated  1603,  all  containing 
the  additional  books  rejected  by  Buchon,  who  however 
praises  the  third  edition  (IA72)  for  its  beautv.    The  new 
edition  by  Buobon  was  published  in  1836,  and  rbrms  part  of 
a  series  of  the '  Panth6on  litt^ire,'  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  give  all  the  principal  chronicles  of  France.    In  1808  an 
English  version  of  Monstrelet  was  published  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
the  translator  of  Froissart. 
MONT  DE  MARSAN.    [Landes.] 
MONT  DE  PIETE'  (MONTE  DI  P1ETA\  in  Italian), 
%  benevolent  institution  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  to 
necessitous  people  at  a  moderate  interest.    The  Jews,  who 
were  the  great  money-lenders  in  that  age,  exacted  an  enor- 
mous interest,  and  as  much  as  20/.  to  25/.  per  cent.    The 
Papal    government  and  other  Italian  governments  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  bank,  which  lent  money  upon  pledges, 
for  a  fixed  term,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  intended  chiefly  to 
defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  capital  lent  and  interest 
were  not  repaid,  the  pledges  were  sold,  and  the  surplus 
money,  after  paying  the  debt  incurred,  was  restored  to  the 
owners      In  most  instances  however  the  term  might  be  re- 
newed by  merely  paying  the  interest.    The  difference  be- 
tween these  establishments  and  those  of  the  ordinary  pawn- 
brokers seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  intended  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  lenders,  and  that  every  reasonable  fiicilitv  was  afforded 
to  the  fl)rmer.    The  administration  of  the  Monte  di  Piet4 
was  therefore  conducted  upon  economical  and  strictly  equi- 
table principles,  and  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
government  as  a  public  benevolent  institution.    This  at 
least  waa  the  original  principle,  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  been  deviated  from  in  after-times,  in  consequence  of 
the  cupidity  or  necessities  of  the  governments  themselves. 
In  times  when  capital  was  more  scarce  or  less  generally  dif- 
fused than  it  is  now,  and  when  loans  of  money  were  difficult 
to  be  got,  the  Monte  di  Pieti  was  a  most  useful  institution. 
Leo  X',  some  say  Paul  III.,  sanctioned  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  Monte  di  Piet&  at  Rome,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  society  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  con- 
tributed the  necessary  fiinds,  lent  upon  pledges  small  sums 
not  exceeding  thirty  Roman  scudi,  a  little  more  than  six 
pounds  sterling,  to  each  person.    The  money  was  lent  for  a 
term  of  eighteen  months.    The  establishment  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
JLar^e  storehouses  were  annexed  to  the  office,  which  stood 
in  the  district  della  Rei^ola,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
(Richard,  Description  de  Vltalie,  vol.  v.)    Othe(  establish- 
ments   of  a  similar  nature  existed  at  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  most  other  towns  of  Italy.    That  of  Padua  is 
one  of  the  oldest  on  record,  having  been  established  in  1491, 
when  the  Jewish  banks,  which  lent  at  usurious  interest, 
were  shut  up.     (Scardeoni,  De  Antiquitate  Urbis  Patavii') 
This  institution  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  espe- 
cially into  the  Netherlands,  and  Monts  de  Pi6t^  were  csta- 
blislied  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  places.    In 
Spain  there  were  also  similar  establishments  at  Madrid  and 
some   other  large  towns,  but  in  no  country  were  they  so 
generally  spread  as  in  Italy,  the  original  country  of  benevo- 
lent institutions  during  the  middle  ages. 

^Wlien  the  French  under  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy  in 
1796-7,  they  plundered  the  Monti  di  Pieti  of  Milan,  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  and  most  other  towns.  At  Rome,  Pope 
Pius  VI-»  being  pressed  by  the  French  to  pay  an  enormous 


sum  for  war  oontribntiona,  was  obliged  to  seise  upon  the 
richer  pledges  in  the  Monte  di  Piet^  for  the  repayment  of 
which  lie  gave  bonds ;  but  these  bonds  lost  all  value  in  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1 798.  The 
Monti  di  Pieti  have  been  re-established  in  most  .Italian 
cities. 

The  Monti  Frumentarii,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  are 
storehouses  of  corn,  which  is  lent  to  poor  cultivators  on 
the  same  principle  as  money  is  by  the  Monti  di  PietL 
[Brescia.] 

MONTD'OR.    [PtJY  DE  DQmk.] 

MONT  LOUIS.    [Pyrenees  Orientalks.J 

MONTLUCON.    [Allier.] 

MONTAGNA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Macru 
rous  crustaceans  allied  to  Callianasscu 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  by  birth 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn 
earl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife  the  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  was  born  at  her 
\  father's  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1690.    Displaying  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the 
favourite  and  pride  of  her  father,  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
in  1694,  and  continuing  a  widower,  introduced  his  daughter 
to  society,  and  made  her  preside  at  his  table,  almost  before 
she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.    It  does  not  appear 
however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  account  of 
his  taking  pains  to  have  lier  talents  cultivated  by  a  learned 
education.     What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have 
acquired  of  her  own  accord ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  ever  studied  Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her, 
when  a  girl,  of  the  'Encheiridion'  of  Epictetus,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  that  language, 
having  been  in  fact  made  from  the  Latin.     She  was  at  least 
however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother- tongue.    In  Au^st,  1712,  without  the  consent  of 
her  father,  with  whose  views  in  regard  to  a  settlement  his 
proposed  son-in-law  had  refused  to  comply.  Lady  Mary 
married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich.    Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  mar- 
riage, which  have  been  published  entire  for  the  first  time  in 
the  late  complete  edition  of  her  works  by  her  great  grand- 
son, the  present  Lord  Wharncliffe,  prove  that  she  had  dready 
attained  much  of  that  sharpness  both  of  style  and  thought 
for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  maturity 
of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years.     Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
in  parliament,  obtained  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  of 
Which  his  cousiu  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had 
been  appointed  first  commissioner;    and  from  this  time 
Lady  Mary  resided  principally  in  London,  where  her  wit 
and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  briUiaut  reputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as 
in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.    In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte ;  and 
in  August  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  accoi&- 
panied  by  his  wife.    They  remained  abroad  till  October, 
1 718,  and  it  was  during  this  absence  from  her  native  coun- 
try that  Lady  Mary  addressed  to  her  sister,  the  countess  of 
Mar,  Mf.  Pope,  and  other  male  and  female  friends,  the 
celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests. 
The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visited  the  Levant 
to  be  in  general  as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking ; 
and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a 
depth  and  sagacity  of  remark,  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a 
female  pen.    Altliough  they  were  not  given  to  the  world 
durins  her  lifetime,  they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view 
to  publication ;  copies  of  aU  of  them  were  preserved  by 
Lady  Mary,  and  some  time  before  her  death  she  presented 
two  complete  transcripts  of  them,  the  one,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rotter- 
dam, Mo  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper;'  the  other,  in 
a  difierent  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.    Both  these  copies 
were  procured  immediately  after  her  death  by  her  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Bute,  the  first-mentioned  having  been  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  500/. ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  transcript 
had  been   previously  taken  (as  Mr.   Sowden   affirmed. 
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without  hifl  knowledge),  and  from  tbis  the  Letters  were 
published,  in  three  volumes  ]2mo.,  in  1763,  the  editor,  it  is 
said,  having  been  the  notorious  Captain  Cletand.  A  fourth 
volume  appeared  in  1767»  composed  of  letters  of  which  no 
manuscript  is  known  to  exist,  but  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by  Lady  Mary's  f&mily. 
As  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letters  were  introduced  bv 
a  '  Preface  by  a  Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  signed  M.  A^  which 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  b^  a  person  once  of 
considerable  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  the  Ma- 
donella  of  the  Tatler  (see  Nos.  32  and  63),  who  was  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Lady  Mary,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said 
preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in  manuscript  The 
authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  considered  to  be  conclu- 
sively established  till  the  publication  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Lady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes  12mo^ 
'  by  permission,  from  her  genuine  papers,'  by  Mr.  Dalla- 
way,  who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyship,  of 
very  little  merit  in  every  respect  A  second  edition  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  1817,  containing  some  additional 
letters ;  but  its  value  has  been  since  entirely  superseded  by 
the  publication  of  '  The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,'  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord 
WhamcliiTe,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1836,  and  again  in  1837. 
Besides  presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a  much 
more  correct  shape,  this  publication  contains  several  letters 
and  other  pieces  which  had  not  before  been  given  to  the 
world ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  and  interest  from  a  new 
Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestly  entitled  '  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes '  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  her  daughter  Lady  Bute), 
which  is  as  able  and  spirited  as  anything  Lady  Mary  herself 
ever  wrote,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  literature. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Let- 
ters, is  famous  for  having  been  followed  by  the  introduction, 
through  her  means,  into  this  country,  and  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. [Inoculation.]  Of  the  next  twenty  years  of  her 
life,  which  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable 
incident  is  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  affair  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vanity  of  the  poet  was  really  more  to  blame  than 
the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this  interval  also  she  com- 
posed a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  which  was  handed 
about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print ;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament  and  her  rhymes, 
though  not  without  sprightliness,  contained  nothing  which 
could  ensure  them  a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  per- 
formances in  this  line  of  greatest  pretension  were  six  satiri- 
cal sketches,  entitled  *  Town  Eclogues,*  which  have  been 
often  printed  ;  others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  style,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  modern  edi- 
tions of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  she  again  left  England  in  1739,  but  this  time 
without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she  seems  to 
have  parted  on  very  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  wnere  she  lived  first 
oq  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterwards  at  Venice, 
till  1761,  when  she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England.  She  onlv  survived 
her  return  to  her  native  country  a  few  months,  dying  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breast  on  the  2 1st  August  1762.  Resides  a 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  she  left  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  had  been  married  in  1736  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  (Greorge  III.'s  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died 
in  1794. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  son  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Lady  Mary,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  1713,  at  Wharn- 
diffe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  in  her 
biographical  sketch  of  his  mother,  describes  him  as  'betray- 
ing from  the  beginnin}^  that  surest  symptom  of  moral  (or 
mental)  disease,  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied 
by  a  fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fault*  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  from  which  he 
repeatedly  ran  awa^,  till  at  last  making  his  escape  alto- 
gether from  his  fhends,  or  abandoned  by  them  as  irre- 
claimable, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a 
cabin-boy  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Spain,  where  he  was  after 
some  time  discovered  by  the  British  consul  fit  CadiX|  and 


once  more  rettored  to  his  family.  He  wu  then  arat  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a  private  tutor,  and  it 
was  while  abroad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  a  traet 
entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Antaent  Re- 
publics.' His  literary  labours  however  still  left  him  letturv 
for  pursuits  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  while  at  Paris  h* 
got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  subjected  him 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  presume  it  was  after  be  re- 
turned to  England  that  while  still  under  age,  be  married* 
as  we  are  told  by  his  niece,  a  woman  of  very  low  degree, 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whom  he  fonook  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  him  ne 
ground  for  divorcing  her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  himself; 
but  neverthelesa,  it  ia  added,  several  other  ladies  sueoea- 
sively  passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom  were  married  to 
him,  others  possibly  not ;  the  last  of  them,  at  any  rate,  had, 
like  himself,  been  married  before  to  a  person  who  was 
still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profligacy  and  disregard  of 
reputation,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  retained  it  for  two  perliamenta,  till 
at  last  his  extravagant  expenditure  involved  him  in  such 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he  deemed  it  expedient 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  lo  England, 
but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkable 
there  by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  transfer* 
ring  himself  to  Egypt  excited  a  still  greater  sensation  by 
turning  Mohammedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
Levant  having  in  the  mean  time  been  disinherited  by  bia 
fkther  and  mother ;  but  be  was  on  his  way  back  to  England 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1776.  Besides  his 
early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled  '  An  Examination  into 
the  Causes  of  Earthquakes ;'  and  he  also  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  His  niece  con- 
cludes her  account  of  him  as  follows : — '  He  was  said  to 
have  had  a  handsome  person,  plausible  manners,  and  a  live- 
liness of  parts  which  report  magnified  into  great  talents ; 
but  whether  he  did  really  possess  these  may  be  doubted. 
Thus  much  is  certain; — Mr.  Wortley  and  Lady  Mary 
(neither  of  them  an  incompetent  judge)  were  hr  from 
thinking  highly  of  their  son*s  abilities  and  understanding. 
His  irregular'  conduct  was  imputed  by  them  rather  to 
weakness  of  character  than  to  **  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a 
fiery  spirit  "conscious  of  its  own  powers;  and  fVom  flnt  to 
last  they  held  him  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  an^  object 
or  course  whatever,  praiseworthy  or  blameab^,  with  that 
firmness  and  consistency  of  purpose  which  perhaps  belono 
as  necessarily  to  the  great  wicked  man  as  to  the  eminendy 
good  one.  They  would  have  passed  upon  him  the  sentence 
of  the  patriarch  on  his  first-bom— "Unstable  as  water,  tboa 
shalt  not  excel !"  ' 

Niebuhr,  in  the  lately  published  volume  of  his  Trmvela 
(Hamburg,  1837),  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  Mon- 
tagu marrying  another  man*s  wife  in  Egpyt;  and  sUtcs 
some  other  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  cnaracter  of  thia 
eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  ability  than 
his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  The  dislike  between  tlie 
father  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutual. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL.  LORD  OF,  bom  in  1533, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  estate,  from  which 
he  took  his  name,  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Perigord. 
near  the  river  Dordogne.  His  father,  an  eccentric  blunt 
feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  German  tutor, 
who  did  not  speak  French,  and  the  intereoune  between 
tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even 
his  parents  made  it  a  rule  always  to  address  htm  in  that 
language,  of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
for  common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  '  They  ^1  became  Latin  iaed,* 
says  Montaigne  himself;  'and  even  the  villagers  in  the 
neif^hbourhood  learnt  words  in  that  language  some  of 
which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  comoMMi  use 
among  the  people.'  Thus  without  the  aid  of  seholaatic 
teaching,  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  long  before  he  couM  speak 
French,  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  learn  bke  a 
foreign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in  the  same  manner, 
by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a  task.  He  wae  after^ 
wards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  completed  his  college  educatitm. 
He  then  studied  the  law,  and  in  1554  he  was  made  '  ooo- 
seiller,'  or  judge,  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaox.  He  rt- 
paired  several  times  to  court,  and  ei^oyed  the  fhveor  eC 
Henri  IL,  by  whom,  or,  as  tome  say,  by  Charies  IX.,  be  was 
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order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their 
past  errors,  hecome  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  cause  which  they  pretend  to  serve.*  And 
a  few  lines  a^er,  he  modestly  places  himself  in  the  second 
class,  namely,  of  those  who^  disdaining  the  first  state  of 
uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  attained  the  third  and 
last  exalted  stage, '  and  who,'  he  says, '  are  thereby  rendered 
inept,  importunate,  and  troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fail  back  upon  my 
first  and  natural  condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted 
to  depart.'  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  56),  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terms  evidently  sin- 
cere; and  in  the  'Journal  of  his  Travels,'  which  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  he  manifesto  Christian  sentiments 
in  several  places. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and 
some  cynical  passages  in  his  *  Essais.'  This  licentiousness 
however  appears  to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bud  intentions,  and  only 
followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  com- 
bats most  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  frequent  in 
man,  injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  uncharitaDleness ; 
cruelty  he  detests,  his  whole  nature  was  averse  from  it 
His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  education  of  children,  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  of  criminal 
justice,  are  remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  considerable 
li^ht  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  in  hia 
time. 

The  '  Essais '  have  gone  through  many  editions :  that  of 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to.,  1725,  is  the  most  complete.  Vernier 
published,  in  1810,  'Notices  et  Observations  pour  faciliter 
la  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  It 
as  a  useful  commentary. 

MONTANISTS,  or  CATAPHRYGIANS,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Phrygia  about  171  a-d.  (Euse- 
bius,  Chro7i.^  p.  170;  and  Ecc.  HUt^  v.  3.)  Tbey  were 
called  Montanists  from  their  leader  Montanus,  and  Cata- 
phry^^ians  or  Phrygians  from  the  country  in  which  they 
Urst  appeared. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Montanus  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Mysia, 
and  to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  prophet.  (Eusob.,  Hist. 
Ecc.f  V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses, 
imiutid  Prisca  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  According  to 
some  of  the  anticnt  writers,  Montanus  was  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit.  Probably  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  claimed  divine 
inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associates.  They  delivered 
their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing 
to  visions  in  favour  of  opinions  and  actions,  of  whicn  prao^ 
tice  Cyprian  and  others  availed  themselves  to  a  great 
extent.  (Middleton's  Free  Enquiry,  p.  98,  &c.)  TertuTlian, 
who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  us  that  these  revelations 
related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither  aflected  the 
doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  doctrines  of  Montanus  agreed  in  general  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  some  of  his  followers  ap- 
pear to  have  embraced  the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  Mon- 
tanists were  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by 
the  austerity  of  their  manners  and  the  strictness  of  their 
discipline.  They  condemned  second  marriages,  and  prac- 
tised fasts.  They  maintained  that  all  ilight  from  perse- 
cution was  unlawful,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
forgive  great  sins  committed  after  baptism.  They  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the 
Millennium.  They  are  accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
of  celebrating  mysteries  attended  by  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  these  charges  are 
unfounded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Catholic  party,  though  they  were  once  countenanced 
for  a  short  time  by  a  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, but  who  is  supposea  by  some  to  have  been  Victor. 
1  ertullian  wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  their  opinions. 
[Tkrtullian.] 

Tlie  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
They  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustin  and  Jerome,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  against  them. 

(Euscbius,  HiiLEcc.;  Epiphanius,  D«  IT^refttf ;  Ter- 


tullian*!  W6rk$;  JjktAwt^%  WiHory  fif  HerHiet,  c1i«p.xix  ; 
Mosheim's  Rcc.  Hist. ;  Neander's  Kirehenguehichie.\ 

MONTA'NUS,  AnilAS.    [Arias  MoivTAiftft.] 

MONTARGIS.    [Loiret.] 

MONTAUBAN.  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  otpital 
of  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
river  Tarn  just  below  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Teseou. 
in  44''  1'  N.  lat  and  l**  21'  K.  long. ;  336  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  408  miles  by  the  road 
through  Orleans,  Ch&teauroux,  Limoges,  and  Cahora. 

The  town  was  founded  in  a.d.  1144  by  Count  Alphonsc 
of  Toulouse.  Tn  the  religious  contests  iA  the  sixteen  ih 
century  it  was  fortiHed  by  the  Huguenot  party,  and  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  besieged  it  under  Monluc, 
A.D.  1580.  In  the  following  century,  being  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  party,  it  resisted  the  attack  of  I/>uis 
XHL,  A.D.  1621,  ana  did  not  submit  until  after  the  sie^e 
and  capture  of  Rochelle,  a.d.  1629.  Its  fortiSeations  were 
soon  after  destroved.  It  suffered  much  ftora  the  drasooo* 
ings  of  Louis  Xi  V.,  hut  is  still  one  ef  the  ehief  seats  or  the 
reformed  religion  in  France. 

The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  pmr%  upon  a  gentk 
slope.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  and  is  oonsideffed  healthy. 
The  gates  of  the  town  are  in  general  of  an  elegant  archttec* 
ture;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  budi  There 
is  a  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
piaaaa  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  ornamented  with  Doric  pilas- 
ters. The  centre  of  the  square  is  laid  out  as  a  public 
garden.  There  are  besides  two  handsome  public  walks, 
with  a  raised  torraee  between  them,  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  distant  130  or  140  miles.  There 
is  a  fine  eathedral  erected  at  a  very  early  period.  Tbe 
other  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the 
town-ball  and  the  bishop's  palace.  There  is  a  bridge  built 
of  brick  over  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  navigable^  and  runs 
through  tlie  town,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  There  are 
numerous  villas  round  the  town. 

The  population  in  1831  was  18,255  for  the  town,  or 
25,460  for  the  wlK)le  commune;  in  1836  it  was  23,Sfi) 
for  the  commune.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  manufactories  of  common  woollen  eloth,  kerseymerp. 
serge  and  other  woollen  goods,  silk  stockings  and  hriMil 
silks,  starch,  and  cards  for  dressinr  woollen  goods:  there 
are  also  soap-houses,  potteries,  brandy  distilleries,  tan-yard% 
and  dye-houses.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  com  and  for  eommon 
woollens.  There  are  five  ikirs  in  the  year,  three  ef  whirh 
continue  for  eight  days  each.  The  naVigpition  of  the  Tarn 
and  the  Garonne  affords  ready  communication  with  Bur* 
deaux.  The  town  has  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of  lO.OOe 
volumes,  baths,  and  exeellent  inns.  The  surranndin^ 
country  abounds  with  exeellent  fruit,  fish,  poultry,  and 
ortolans.  The  '  piU^  de  foie  gras'  of  this  place  are  run- 
sidered  equal  to  those  of  Toulouse,  and  the  wines  of  M ool- 
bartier,  Fau,  Aussas  or  Aussac,  and  Auviller,  obtained  IK>m 
the  vineyards  round  the  neighbouring  town  of  CSstel-8ar^ 
razin,  are  excellent.  Literature  is  cultivated,  and  tbe  town 
has  produced  some  writers  of  considerable  repute. 

There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  eommerhal 
court,  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices, 
and  societies  for  the  promotion  or  direction  of  manofticturr^ 
and  agriculture.  There  are  a  theological  seminary  for 
Protestants  and  a  Protestant  Auxiliary  Bible  Soeiety ;  a 
societv  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  belles-lettres ;  a  htgh> 
school,  a  free  drawing- school,  and  a  maternity  society. 

Montauban  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoprie ;  the  diocese  com- 
prehends the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne.  Ilie  bohc^ 
IS  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 

The  anrondissement  of  Montauban  has  an  area  ef  619 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  62  oommnnes.  It  is  sob- 
divided  into  ele%'en  cantons  or  districts,  each  nnder  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  107,853 ;  in  1836 
it  was  106.792. 

MONTBE'LIARD.    [Doubs.] 

MONTBRISON.    [I^irb.) 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS  DB.    [Wolvb,  OaifnuL.] 

MONTDIDIER.     [Somm.] 

MONTECASI'NO  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  iBona.4. 
tery  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  dj 
La%'oro,  near  the  borders  of  tbe  Papal  state.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  which  is  sa 
ofiset  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  rises  above  the  vallev  of 
the  Frigid(H  an  aitlueat  of  the  Lixis.     The  town  af  &aA 
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balanced  operations  of  these  two  great  generals,  who,  with- 
out committing  the  event  tu  a  battle,  displayed  more  science 
in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  commanders  have 
exhibited  in  a  whole  series  of  victories,  were  the  admiration 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by 
a  chance  shot,  in  1675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his 
opponent,  Louis  XIV.  could  find  no  one  biit  the  great 
Cond£  competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Montecuculi. 
Another  most  able  thoueh  indecisive  campaign  closed  the 
services  both  of  Cond6  ana  Montecuculi :  the  latter  of  whom, 
claiming  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
encountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals 
of  their  century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  peace  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  he  died  in  1680. 

As  a  general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  cau- 
tion and  want  of  enterprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held 
to  be  no  reproach.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of 
war ;  and  the  memoirs  which  he  composed  upon  its  general 
principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations  of  the 
Turkish  war  of  1661-1664,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only 
as  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  mar- 
tial establishments  and  service  of  his  times,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  the  maxims  which  they  contain,  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  military  art.  He  was  a  zealous  and  generous 
patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  great  strategist ;  and  to  him 
principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes  its 
establishment. 

A  good  French  translation  of  the  Memoirs  qf  Montecuculi 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1752,  with  a  'Life  of  ihe 
Author*  prefixed. 

MONTE'GO  BAY.    [Jamaica] 

MONTE'LIMAR,  or  MONTE'LIMART,  a  town  in 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Drdme,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jabrou  and  the 
Roubion,  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Rhdne  a 
little  below  the  town,  in  44°  33'  N.  lat.  and  4**  44°  E.  long., 
381  miles  fix>m  Paris  by  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Vienne,  and 
Valence. 

The  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  to  Hierosolyma  (Bordeaux 
to  Jerusalem),  and  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
mention  a  place,  Acunum,  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(Valence)  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Roman  colony,  Acusio,  in  tne  country  of  the  Cavares. 
These  two  places  are  considered  as  identical,  and  some 

feographers  fix  them  on  the  site  of  Mont61imar;  but 
l*Anville  prefers  to  fix  them  at  Aucone,  a  village  near 
Mont^limar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Mont^limar  rose  on  the  decay  of  the  Rioman 
town.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  had  a  considerable  party 
in  the  town  (a.d.  1567),  and  retaken  by  the  Catholics;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  that  internal  peace 
was  restored. 

The  town  is  delightfiilly  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
covered  with  vines  and  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  boulevards  within  and 
without  The  town  gates  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
ruins  of  an  antient  citadel  command  the  place.  Several 
cands  traverse  the  town,  and  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Mar- 
seille runs  through  the  best  built  and  pleasantest  quarter. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  united  streams  of  the  Rou- 
bion and  the  Jabrou. 

The  population  in  1831  was  581 6  for  the  town,  or  7560  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  7966  for  the  commune. 

There  are  silk-throwing  mills;  linens,  wicker-wares,  and 
excellent  morocco,  chamois,  and  other  leather,  are  manu- 
factured. T^ade  is  carried  on  in  walnut-oil,  wax,  honey, 
silk,  com,  hay,  wine,  &c.  The  meadows  round  the  town 
are  irrigated  with  considerable  skill ;  and  there  are  lime- 
kilns and  tile-kilns.  Many  silkworms  are  bred.  Truffles 
of  middling  equality  are  found,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
copious  medicinal  spring.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  geolo- 
gistt  was  a  native  of  Mental  imart. 

Tliere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal 
government  offices,  and  a  high  school ;  a  public  library  of 
3000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophic 
cal  apparatus. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  68  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  can- 
tons, or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
i^n*iiation  in  1831  was  62,530 ;  in  1836  it  was  64,612. 

NTEM  CUSTOM,  the  anUent  custom  of  a  proces- 


sion of  the  scholars  of  Eton  school  in  Buckinghamshire  aJ 
montem.  It  is  made  every  third  year  on  Whit-Tuesday,  tu 
a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  road,  which  has  acquired'  thv 
name  of  Salt-hill,  by  which  also  the  neighbouring  inns  faa\c 
been  long  known.  The  chief  object  of  the  celebration  is  to 
collect  money  for  salt,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  alt  pcr^iu 
present,  and  it  is  exacted  even  from  passengers  travellmu 
the  road.  The  scholars  who  collect  the  money  are  caltei 
salt-bearers,  and  are  dressed  in  rich  silk  habits.  Tick<*ti 
inscribed  with  some  motto,  such  as  AdMonlem^  Mos  pr- 
Lttge.  or  Pro  More  et  Monte,  by  way  of  pass-word,  are  givci^ 
to  such  persons  as  have  already  paid  for  salt,  as  a  security 
from  any  further  demands. 

This  ceremony  has  been  firequently  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal  ftnuly,  whu^c 
liberal  contributions,  added  to  those  of  many  of  the  nobilit}, 
and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton,  have  so  tur 
augmented  the  general  collection,  that  it  has  been  knov»  n 
to  amount  to  near  1000/.  The  sum  so  collected  is  given  to 
the  senior  scholar,  who  is  going  off  to  Cambridge,  for  his 
support  at  the  university.  It  would  be  in  vain  perhaps  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  the  circumstances  of  thu  singtilju 
custom,  particularly  that  of  collecting  money  for  saU,  which 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemoriaL  The  procession 
itself  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probability 
that  it  was  that  of  the  Baim^  or  Boy-bishop.  It  originally 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  being  the  day  on  which  it 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
ceremonv  was  observed,  to  elect  the  Boy-bishop  from 
among  the  children  belonging  to  the  cathedraL  It  is  only 
since  1759  that  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eton 
Montem  has  been  changed.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  that  a  boy  dressed  in  a  clerical  habit,  with  a  wig, 
should  read  pravers. 

(Huggett*s  MS*  Collections  for  a  History  qf  Windsor  and 
Eton  Colleges,  in  the  British  Museum ;  Lvsons's  Magna 
Britanmca,  vol.  i.,  p.  558 ;  Brand's  Bopvlar  Antiquiittg^ 
4to  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-349.) 

MONTENEGRINS.    [Montbnxro.] 

MONTENE'RO,  '  the  black  mountain,'  so  called  en 
account  of  the  dark  forests  which  cover  its  sides,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Venetians,  and  adopted  by  European 
geographers,  to  a  mountainous  district  forming  part  ox  tltt. 
high  land  of  Albania,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Hea«> 
govina,  and  of  the  former  Venetian  and  now  Austrian  ter- 
ritory of  Cattaro.  An  offset  of  the  chain  which  boun'U 
Albania  to  the  north,  the  Mounts  Bertiscus  and  Scardu«  uf 
the  antients,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  between  the 
sources  of  the  Narenta  and  the  Moroka,  and  forms  ilic 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Albania  and 
Herzegovina.  On  reaching  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
deep  gulf  of  Cattaro,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Peraato,  thu 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  weal  ami 
the  other  to  the  south-east,  both  of  which  advance  to  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  encircle  between  them  the 
basin  of  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  with  its  several  bays  and  the 
territory  aroimd,  which  constitutes  the  Austrian  districts  of 
Castelnuovo,  Risano,  Perasto,  Cattaro,  Budua,  and  Pastn>- 
vich.  To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  north-east  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  lies  the  district  of  Montenero,  consistin«; 
of  several  liigh  valleys  sloping  to  the  south-east,  the  waten 
of  which  flow  into  Turkish  Albania  by  two  streams,  the 
Schiniza  and  the  Ricovcemovich,  both  affluents  of  the  lake  of 
Scutari.  The  length  of  this  mountainous  and  little  known 
district  is  reckoned  at  about  twenty-five  miles  from  norih 
to  south,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west:  it  is  said  to  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants 
a  fierce  race,  which  has  always  maintained  its  independents? 
against  the  Turks.  The  following  are  the  principal  valle\  %. 
of  Montenero: — 1.  Katutizka  Nahia,  the  widest  and  moVt 
central,  is  watered  by  the  Ricovcemovich,  and  contains  \hc 
capital,  Cettigne,  with  a  convent,  the  residence  of  the  (irtvl 
bishop,  and  the  villages  of  Guegusi,  Xagneudo,  and  others 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  the  centu*  v( 
Montenero.  2.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  runs  north  of  an  1 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  contains  the  village  of  Dohro  ani 
some  hamlets.  3.  Czemiska  Nahia,  the  southemmoct  divtr^t 
of  Montenero,  along  narrow  valley  between  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  mounuGlu^ 
gevo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich,  and  Turkish  Albania  on  the 
east,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  another  ridge,  eantaim 
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The  writings  of  Monteaauieu  show  much  vonety  of  talent 
Even  if  Uie  *  Esprit  des  Lois'  bad  not  been  written,  the 
author  of  the  '  Lettres  Persanes/  remarkable  for  their  re- 
fined humour,  and  of  the  '  Temple  du  Gnide,'  an  excjuisite 
little  romance,  could  not  have  been  forgotten.  And  without 
disparaging  at  all  the  merits  of  Montesquieu's  great  and 
best  known  work,  it  may  be  said  that  these  smaller  produc- 
tions are  much  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  is  the  '  Es- 
prit des  Lois  *  as  a  treatise  on  political  science.  The  chief 
merits  of  this  work  are  its  agreeable  style,  its  various  know- 
ledge,  its  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  mode  of 
treating  the  art  of  government,  and  its  enlightened  advo- 
cacy of  what,  not  very  definitely  or  correctly,  ai'e  called  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty.      The  last-mentioned  merit  is 

freater  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  work  appeared. 
*lie  defects  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of 
system,  shallowness,  not  so  much  of  knowledge  as  of 
thought,  and  (what  is  at  once  a  sign  and  a  consequence  of 
this  shallowness)  an  undue  exaltation  of  experience  over 
principles.  The  time  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
will  serve  in  the  wav  of  extenuation  of  these  defects ;  and  il 
is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  pro- 
fessedly inductive  rather  than  scientific 

The  '  Esprit  des  Luis  *  has  given  occasion  to  a  work  by 
M.  Destutt  de  Tracy,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  vagueness  of  Montesquieu's  work,  is  very  valu- 
able both  in  itself  and  as  a  commentary  on  the  '  Esprit  deS 
Lois.*    Its  title  is  *  Common taire  sur  TEsprit  des  Lois.' 

MONTEVIDEO,  or  S.  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  is 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uraguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  in 
South  America,  it  is  situated  in  34°  55'  S.  lat.  and  56""  10' 
\V.  long.,  and  built  on  a  small  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  shore  of  its  harbour,  the  western  consisting  of  another 

E rejecting  point  connected  with  a  hill,  from  which  the  town 
as  received  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  from  Cape  8.  Mary, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La 
Plata  river,  and  opposite  the  town  the  river  is  still  70  miles 
wide.  Its  harbour  is  more  than  4  miles  long  and  more 
than  2  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels;  it  is 
also  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  south-western  winds, 
which  blow  over  the  extensive  plains  called  pampas  with 
exceedingly  great  force.  With  all  these  disadvanta^s,  it 
is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad  ssstuary  of  the  La  Plata 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  the  streets  being 
wide,  straight,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  nght  angles : 
they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses 
are  built  with  taste,  and  have  flat  roofs  and  parapets.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  apostles  S.  Felipe  and  S.  Jago, 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any 
other  public  buildings  of  note.  Montevideo  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  want  of  wood  and  water. 
The  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  collected  in  cis- 
terns placed  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ;  but  there  are 
also  some  wells  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  from  which  water 
is  brought  in  carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation, which,  before  1810,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000  or  even  36,000  souls,  was  reduced  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  the  town  had  to  sustain  against  the  Brazilians, 
to  15,000  souls;  but  it  has  probably  again  increased  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Its  commerce  is  increasing.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  the  produce  of  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  country,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef,  tallow, 
and  horns,  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

(Henderson's  History  qf  Brazil;  and  Brackenridge's 
Voyage  to  South  America,') 

MONTEZU'MA.    [Mexico] 

MONTFAUCON,  BERNARD  DE,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a  verv  learned  antiquary, 
was  born  January  17th,  1655,  at  Soulage  in  Languedoc. 
He  was  the  son  of  Timoleon  de  Montfaucon,  lord  of  Roque- 
taillade  and  Conillac,  and  was  the  second  of  four  brothers. 
He  has  himself  preserved,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Bibliothe- 
carum  MSS.,'  the  pedigi*ee  of  his  family,  which  was  origin- 
ally from  Gascony.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  first 
in  his  father's  castle  at  Roquetaillade,  and  afterwards  among 
the  religious  at  Limoux.  His  first  profession  in  life  was 
military,  and  he  served  in  one  or  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  marshal  Turenne.  Tlie  death  of  his  parents 
however,  and  of  an  officer  of  distinction  under  whom  ne  had 
fought,  induced  him,  aAer  two  years,  to  change  bis  plan  of 
life,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  Sl  Maur.  In  this  learned  Society  he  had 
every  opportunity  to  improve  his  early  education. 


His  first  work  was  a  sup^plement  to  Cotelenui^  eiititle^l 
'  Analecta  Gneca,'  4to^  Paris,  1686,  with  notes  by  htra  an 4 
the  fathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  Lopin.  In  U'U 
he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  '  La  Verit£  de  THis- 
toire  de  Judith,'  12mo.  His  next  important  work  was  a 
new  edition  of  Su  Athanasius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  3  \i'l« 
folio,  a  labour  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  profouuit 
schdlar. 

In  the  same  year  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  hi« 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  than 
had  then  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for  the  pur}'*-'* 
of  consulting  the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries.  In 
this  pursuit  ne  passed  three  years,  and  upon  his  return  ux 
1 702,  published  an  account  of  his  journey  and  researches  \n 
his  '  Diarium  Italicum.' 

During  Montfaucon's  residence  at  Rome  he  held   the 
ofiice  of  procurator-general  of  his  congregation  at  that 
court;  and  while  there,  in  1699,  published  a  little  vi>1uti*c 
in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Si. 
Augustin,  in  11  vols,  fol.,  the  publication  of  which  \\   I 
been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  his  Order,  at  AntW4  rp. 
in  1679,  and    was  not  completed  till    1700.      In    ITi'. 
Montfaucon  published,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  a  collection  of  the 
antient  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  a  Latin  tran^i  i- 
tion,  notes,  dissertations,  &c.,  and  in  1708  his '  Palsug.a- 
phia  GrsDca.*    In  1709  he  published  '  Philo-Judseus  un  a 
Contemplative  Life,'  in  French, '  Le  Li\Te  de  Philon  de  \\ 
Vie  Contemplative,*  &c.,  translated  from  the  Greek, mi.: i 
notes,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Tbeiapeula>  <.f 
whom  PhQo  speaks  were  Christians ;  and  in  1710  an  *  Rpi>- 
tola'  on  the  fact  mentioned  by  Rufinus  that  St.  Atlianasn  •• 
baptised  children  when  himself  a  child.    This  was  follow i^l 
in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  the'Hexapla '  i .' 
Origen,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  6t.iJh.7- 
soatom*  beeun  in  1718,  and  completed  in  1738, 13  voU.  tJ\. 
In  1715  ne  published  his  'Bibliotheca  Cosliniana,'  f..!.. 
Paris;  and  in  1719,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  ^ 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Leu  rts 
his  great  work,  entitled  *  L'Antiauit6  £xpliqu6e  et  Re|.rc- 
sentee  en  Figures,'  Paris,  5  vols.  lol,  to  which,  in  1 724,  v-i« 
added  a  Supplement  in  5  vols.    This  was  foUowcMl  by  an* 
other  interesting  work,  *  Les  Monuniens  de  la  MonaVclt** 
Fraufoise,'  5  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1729-1733.    His  last  and  rut 
the  least  important  of  his  works  was  his '  Bibliotheca  n>'»* 
liothecarum  MSS.  nova,*  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1739.    Moi  i- 
faucon  died  suddenly  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  de  Pre-, 
December  21,  1741,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-sre\t';. 
Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  he  contributed  mji.  • 
curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  antiquity  to  tl " 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Let  trt.^ 
as  well  as  to  other  literary  journals.    (Moreri,  Diet  lint, : 
Chalmers's  Bio^.  Diet,,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  298-303.) 
MONTFERRAND.    [Clermont.] 
MONTFLANQUIN.    [Lot  bt  GAftONWE.] 
MONTFORT.    [Ille  et  Vilaine  ;  Seine  et  Oise  ] 
MONTFORT.  SIMON  DE.    [Henry  IIL] 
MONTGOLFIER.    [Balloon.] 
MONTGOMERY.    [Montqoiieryshiri.1 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  XS'aW 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  ^eest  ai. « 
south-east  by  Shropshire,  on  the  south  by  Radnonhitv,  en 
the  south-west  by  Cardiganshire,  and  on   the  west  nrl 
north-west  by  Merionethshire.    Its  form  is  compact,  &x  <I 
approximates  to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  having  ii« 
sides  respectively  facing  the  north-east,  north-wcat«  south 
east,  and  south-west :  the  length  of  the  quadrangle  ti^va 
north-east  to  south-west  vanes  from  23  to  40  miles;  iI.l 
breadth  from  19  to  33  miles.    The  area  of  the  counu  u 
estimated  at  S39  square  miles;  it  is  the  second  of  tt<» 
Welsh  counties  in  extent,  being  inferior  only  to  Caennarthert- 
shire  (974  square  miles).  The  population,  in  1 83 1,  m-as  66,4^:« 
which  gives  79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    In  amount  x  f 
population  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  Welsh  counties,  being  iafc> 
rior  to  Pembrokeshire,  but  superior  to  Caernarvonshire ;  r^ 
density  of  population  it  is  the  ninth,  being  inferior  to  Car- 
diganshire, but  exceeding  Brecknockshire.    Moutffomeni. 
which  gives  name  to  the  county,  is  150  miles  Arom  Hondor.. 
in  a  direct  line  north-west;  168  miles  by  the  road  tbrou|:U 
Worcester,  Tenbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bishop's  Castle ;  or  i:  ♦ 
miles  by  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury. 

Surface  and  6r>o/ofiy.— Monta;omeryshi«  is  entirety  ka 
inland  county,  and  belongs  whol^  to  the  mountainous  traot 
of  Wales.   The  north-western  border  towaid  Merioati^ 
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Montgomery  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mont^mery,  168 
miles  from  London  hy  Ludlow,  or  174  by  Shrewsbury. 
Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  or 
other  militar}'  post  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  (A.D.  1092).  Both  appear  to  have  been  almost  imme- 
diately captured  by  the  Welsh,  from  whom  thev  were  taken 
again  (aj).  1093)  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury.  The  earl  fortified  the  place  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name;  but  in  1094  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged 
this  part  of  the  border-land.  William  Rufus  assembled  an 
army,  repulsed  them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the 
castle  of  Montgomery.  It  was  however  again  taken  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh;  but  after  a  severe  contest 
the  Norman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were  driven  to 
their  fastnesses,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
castle.  This  however  appears  to  have  shared  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor,  for  Henry  III.  built  a  new  castle  here,  a.d. 
1221,  which  was,  ten  years  afterwards,  taken  and  burned  by 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Montgomery  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimer  family.  In 
the  cinp  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  fortified  for  the 
king ;  but  it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  to  the  Ptirliamen- 
tarians,  and  was  shortly  afterwaras  besieged  by  the  Royal- 
ists. The  advance  of  a  body  of  3000  Parliamentarv  troops 
to  its  relief  led  to  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists (5000  strong)  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500 
slain  and  1400  prisoners.  The  castle  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  town  is  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  is  commanded  by  a  much  loftier  elevation  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  small  place,  consist- 
ing of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place4n  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  several  persons  of  small  independence,  to  whom  its  quiet 
situation  and  delightful  environs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  render  it  attractive.  It  is  not  on  anygreat  tnorough- 
fare,  and  has  little  trade  or  manufacture.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday,  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1188,  about  one-tnird  agri- 
cultural. 

The  castle  stood  on  a  steep  projecting  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  remains  consist  of  a  fragment 
of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  and  some  portions  of  the 
walls :  between  the  buildings  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  is  a  level  space,  probably  used  as  a 
parade  for  the  garrison.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  crossed 
by  drawbridges.  The  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  secured  by  four  gates ;  but 
of  these  defeuces  there  appear  to  be  no  other  remains  than 
a  few  trifling  fragments  of  the  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the 
original  Norman  castle  erected  by  Biddwyn;  aud  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  intersected  in  the  only  accessible  parts 
by  deep  ditches,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British 
camp,  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgomery. 
The  church  is  an  antient  cruciform  building,  not  very  large, 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower  erected  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments in  the  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  brick  building, 
with  a  market-house  underneath ;  and  there  is  a  new  county 
gaol  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  There  is  a  meeting-house 
for  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Montgomery  is  a  corporate  town ;  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough and  parish  are  the  same.  The  corporation  consisted, 
at  tnc  time  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners*  Reports,  of 
72  resident  burgesses.  There  is  no  town-council ;  but  two 
bailiffs,  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  are  elected 
by  the  burgesses  in  common  hall.  The  corporation  remains 
unaltered  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borough  has 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  firom  the  time  of 
Henry  VIU.  Llanidloes,  Uanfyllin,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Pool  were  formerly  contributory  boroughs,  but  had  been 
disfranchised  for  above  a  century  before  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  they  were  restored,  and  Newtown  added.  The 
county-court  and  the  election  for  the  county  member  are 
held  either  at  Montgomery  or  Machynlleth. 

The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Hereford,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  347/. 


There  were,  m  1833,  four  day-schools,  with  167  ehildx«n, 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  133  children.  One  of  the 
day-schools,  with  42  children,  was  partly  supported  by  an 
endowment  and  by  donations. 

Machynlleth,  or  Machynllaeth,  is  in  the  hundred  of  the 
same  name,  208  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Outle,  New- 
town, and  Llanidloes,  or  215  miles  by  Shrewsoury  and  WeUh 
Pool.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  to  hare  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  some  regard  it  as  ^e  Maglove  of  the 
'  Notitia  ;*  but  the  station  was  probably  at  Ce^n  Caer,  near 
Pennal,  or  Penalt,  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Macbynlleifa. 
but  in  an  adjoining  county.  [Mkrionrtbshirs.]  It  was  at 
Machynlleth  that  Owen  Glyndwr  held  a  parliament  or  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  men  of  Wales,  a.d.  1 402,  by  which  his 
title  to  the  principality  was  formally  acknowledged. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  comprehends  three 
townships,  of  which  two,  Uwoh-y-6arreg  and  Is-y-Garreg. 
are  entirely  rural.  The  town  ii  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey.  It  ii  neatly  and  regalarly 
built,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets  in  the  fonn  of 
a  H  :  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious.  There  is  a  tuwn- 
hall  and  market-house,  a  plain  building:  the  antient  build ini;. 
in  which  the  parliament  of  Glyndwr  assembled,  is  s*iU 
standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  churco, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  present 
century,  is  tolerably  large.  There  are  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  national  school-rooms. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  2381,  of  which  I657personA 
were  in  the  town  liberty  or  township;  of  the  population  cf 
XJwch-y-6arreg  and  Is-y-6arreg  townships,  more  than  half 
was  agricultural;  of  the  population  of  the  town  liberty  scarcely 
any.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood is  that  of  'webs,*  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  coar>c 
flannels:  there  are  many  carding-engines and  fUlling-milU  .- 
the  weaving  is  ^nerally  done  at  the  weavers*  own  cottages ; 
the  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  market  at  Welsh  Pool.  A 
good  deal  of  tanning  is  done.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  river  Dovey  is  navigable  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  and  affords  facilities  for  the  export  »/ 
oak-bark  and  timber,  and  the  import  of  com,  coals»  culm. 
limestone,  raw  hides,  and  other  articles. 

The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  there 
are  at  least  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Machynlleth  was  formerly  a  narliamentary  horongh.  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery ;  ana  after  being  disftanchis*  i 
above  a  century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act:  tL.- 
parliamentary  limits  include  the  town  lil>erty  and  m  sm^ll 
portion  of  the  township  of  Is-y-Garreg. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and  archdeacon  rr 
of  St  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  230/.,  with  m  {debe^ 
house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town  liberty,  one  day-tehoo\ 
with  39  children ;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  aehooU  with 
126  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  665  achoUrs. 
'  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  who  continue  tv 
attend  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.'  The  otber  t^o 
townships  had  two  day-schools,  with  41  children;  and  ai\ 
Sunday-schools,  with  486  scholars. 

The  county  court  is  occasionally  held,  and  the  election  <  f 
the  county  member  occasionally  takes  place,  at  Madiynllcth 

Newtown  (in  Welsh,  Tre  Newydd)  is  in  the  hundxvd  ct 
Newtown,  1 75  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Castle.  Little 
is  known  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  place ;  titr 
increase  of  the  flannel  manufacture  has  brought  it  prom.- 
nently  into  notice.  It  is  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the  rvK* 
or  south  bank  of  the  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  stoi.r 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  a  few  years  since  in  place  >»: 
a  more  antient  one  of  wood.  There  is  another  atone  bridi^r 
of  one  arch  on  the  road  to  Welsh  Pool,  over  a  bcxx^  fmllui< 
into  the  Severn.  The  older  houses  are  usually  of  tunbi^r 
and  brick,  but  the  houses  of  later  erection  are  of  more  re- 
spectable appearance.  The  market-hadl,  a  plain  buildinr 
stands  very  inconveniently  in  the  midst  of  the  princiu^ 
street.  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  of  little  arckT 
tectural  pretensions :  the  steeple  is  low,  and  is  aurmountr  1 
by  a  wooden  belfry.  There  are  in  it  some  marUe  mona> 
ments  of  the  Pryce  family ;  and  a  beautiAil  carved  screen. 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  said  to  have  be«£^ 
brought,  together  with  the  font,  from  the  abbey  of  Cwm  Hi  r  . 
in  Radnorshire.  There  are  several  places  of  wonhip  f*  vr 
the  different  dissenting  sects.  On  the  north  bank  of  tUt 
Severn, in  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and  Gweat^dd,  in  tl^  v» 
parish  of  Llanllwchaiam,  a  luburb  has  been  Ibrmed,  wfaiei^ 
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has  received,  and  in  all  probability  will  receive*  great  ad- 
ditions. 

By  tbe  Reform  Act,  Newtown  was  added  as  a  contributary 
borough  to  Montgomery.  The  borough  comprehends  the 
parish  of  Newtown  and  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and 
Gwestydd,  in  the  parish  of  lianllwchaiam.  Its  boundaries 
include  a  considerable  rural  district;  but  from  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  place,  the  extension  of  tbe  town  in  every 
direction  mav  be  anticipated^and  the  formers  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  flannel  &ctories  in  the  town.  The 
number  of  10/.  houses  within  the  boundary  was  estimated 
by  the  Boundary  Commissioners  at  262. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newtown  in  1831  was 
4550,  about  one-sixth  agricultural ;  that  of  Llanllwchaiam 
was  about  2005,  less  than  half  agricultural :  together  6555, 
of  which  about  5000  were  resident  immediately  in  the  town 
or  suburb.  The  staple  manufacture  of  Newtown  is  that  of 
flannel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality:  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  diiefly  in  factories,  and  is  conducted  with  skilL 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  considered  to  conduce  to  the 
goodness  of  the  fabric.  There  are  several  fulling-mills  and 
bleaching-grounds.  There  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  and 
maltkilns:  machinery  of  various  descriptions  is  manu- 
factured. The  Montgomerv  Canal  commences  at  this  town ; 
thero  is  a  large  basin ;  ana  around  this,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  cansd,  are  lime-kilns,  and  convenient  wharfs  and 
yards  for  landing  and  storing  coals,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  There  are  three  weekly  markets ;  on 
Tuesday  for  corn  and  provisions,  on  Thursday  for  flannels 
(Utely  established),  and  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  There 
are  several  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  considerable  fair  for 
sheep  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  and, 
by  order  issued  in  a  late  Gazette,  the  winter  assizes  are  to 
be  held  here.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  county  gaol 
was  formerly  at  Newtown:  a  public  house,  lately  and 
perhaps  still  in  existence,  was  called  the  Old  Gaol. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  406/., 
with  a  glebe-house :  that  of  Llanllwchaiam  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  355/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  both 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiam 
Mrishes,  thirteen  day-schools,  with  355  children,  and  six 
Bunday-achools,  with  1540  scholars. 

Welsh  Pool  (so  call^  to  distin^ish  it  fh>m  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  Dorsetshire)  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Pool, 
171  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  or  176  bv  Ludlow, 
Bishop's  Castle,  and  Montgomery.  The  town  derives  its 
name  from  a  deep  pool  or  lake,  called  Llyn  Du,  near  which 
it  is  situated :  from  the  same  circumstance  of  its  situation, 
the  town  is  called,  in  Welsh,  Tre  Llyn.  Cadwgan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  district  of  Powys,  beean  to  build  a  castle 
here  a.d.  1109,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It 
was  completed  by  another;  and  in  1191  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  the  English,  who  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  defences'  It  was  retaken,  A.i>.  1197,  by  the  Welsh  of 
Powysland ;  but  these  having  taken  part  with  the  English, 
the  castle  was  taken  fW)m  them  (a.d.  1223),  and  dismantled 
by  the  prince  of  North  Wales.  This  castle  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  received  the  name  of  Powys  Castle,  which  it 
still  retains.  The  castle  was  fortified  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  L  by  Lord  Powys,  the  owner  of  it,  who  embraced 
the  king*s  party.  It  was  obliged  to  surrender,  ajx  1644,  to 
the  parliamentary  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton. 

The  town  is  near  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
a  hollow  opening  upon  that  river,  and  watered  by  two 
brooks  which  flow  into  the  Severn.  It  consisU  of  two  parts. 
Pool  Town  and  Welsh  Town.  The  principal  street  runs 
east  and  west,  and  other  streets  branch  from  or  intersect 
this  at  right  angles.  The  main  street  is  well  paved ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  respectable,  and  built  with  a 
regularity  not  usual  in  Welsh  towns;  and  firom  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  predominance  of  the  English  language, 
Welsh  Pool  might  be  taken  for  an  English  town.  The 
building  used  as  a  town  and  county  hall,  with  a  space 
beneath  for  a  corn-market,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street.  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome;  it  was 
rebuilt,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
slope*  and  some  parts  of  the  ohurohyard  are  higher  than 
the  church.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses, 
and  a  handsome  building  for  the  national  schools, 
P,  0,  No.  957. 


Tbe  population  of  the  parish  of  Pool  (which  is  extensive, 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  hundred  of  Cawrse)  was, 
in  1831, 4533.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel, 
but  it  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  at  Newtown, 
Llanidloes,  and  Llanbrynmair.  The  place  was  however 
for  many  years  the  chief  mart  for  the  flannels  and  webs 
of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth;  but  within 
the  last  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
Newtown  the  mart  for  flannels.  There  are  several  malt- 
kilns,  and  a  stone-quarry  in  or  near  the  town.  The  market 
for  provisions  is  on  Monday,  that  for  flannels  on  every 
alternate  Thursday.  The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  passes 
close  to  the  tovrn,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins 
here.  There  are  several  yearly  ftiirs.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  here,  and  the  spring  assizes  for  the  county.  The  winter 
assizes  have  been  lately  removed  to  Newtown. 

Welsh  Pool  received  at  an  early  period  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  lords  of  Powys ;  but  the  governing 
charter  is  of  James  I.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
corporation  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  corporate 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  parish,  and  parts  of 
some  other  parishes.  The  borough  was  autiently  contribu- 
tory to  Montgomery,  but  had  lost  the  franchise  for  more 
than  a  century  when  it  was  restored  by  tbe  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Pool  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of 
GuUsfield. 

The  living  of  Welsh  Pool  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value 
of  273/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  day-schools, 
with  303  children ;  two  national  schools,  with  233  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  550  children.  Two  of  the 
day-schools  have  a  small  endowment,  for  which  some  of  the 
children  are  educated. 

Powys  Castle  is  in  a  spacious  well-wooded  park,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ridge  or  ele- 
vation, and  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  whence  its  antient 
name  of  Castell  Coch,  or  Red  Castle.  The  different  parts 
of  this  castle  aro  of  various  dates,  and  in  varying  and  incon- 
gruous styles  of  architecture.  The  repairs  lately  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  which  are  said  to 
'  accord  with  the  original  design  of  tbe  antient  edifice,* 
have  perhaps  removed  these  incongruities.  The  interior 
has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance ;  but  it  is  adorned  with 
portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  of  them  by  the  best 
masters,  statues,  vases,  and  other  antiquities.  The  gardens 
are  (unless  lately  altered)  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  clipped  shrubs,  and  the  remains  of  waterworks. 
Powys  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Clive  family. 

Llanidloes  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes,  168  miles 
from  London,  through  Bishop's  Castle  and  Newtown.  The 
town  is  in  a  pleasant  vale  watered  by  the  Severn,  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  which,  19  miles  from  its  soiurce,  the  town 
stands.  The  hills  which  bound  this  vale  are  chiefly  laid  out 
in  sheep-walks.  Llanidloes  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
croesing^each  other  at  right  angles,  and  of  some  inferior 
ones.  The  houses  were  a  few  years  since  almost  entirely 
built  with  timber  frames  and  the  intervals  filled  up  by 
laths  and  mud  or  plaster ;  many  were  roofed  with  slabs  of 
oak  timber,  cut  into  tbe  form  of  slates ;  the  streets,  which 
are  wide,  were  also  disfigured  by  ashes  or  other  refuse 
heaped  up  in  flront  of  the  houses.  But  of  late  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made ;  many  houses  of  better  con- 
struction have  been  erected  in  the  room  of  older  structures, 
and  the  street  nuisances  have  been  cleared  awav.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  one  of  them  u  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  market  or  town-house  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  massy  building  framed  with 
timber  and  the  intervals  filled  up  of  lath  and  plaster  or  mud. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle  separated  from  eacli 
other  by  curious  clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
decorated  with  palm-leaves.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  adorned 
with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  holding  shields  charged 
with  exquisitely  carved  armorial  bearings.  The  columns 
and  the  carved  work  of  the  roof  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  firom  Cwm  Hir  Abbey  in  Radnorshire.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  mduding  large  tracts  of 
waste  land  on  the  slope  of  Piinlimmon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  4189,  of  which  population  2562  persons  were  m 
the  township  of  lianidloes.     The  staple  manu&ctQro  of 
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the  place  is  flannel.  There  ate  several  factories  for  carding 
and  spinning^  the  wool,  and  fulling-mills.  The  weaving  is 
done  chiefly  at  the  weavers'  houses.  The  tlannel  made 
here  is  perhaps  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Newtown,  but  more 
durable.  There  are,  in  and  round  the  town,  several  malt- 
houses  or  kilns,  flour-mills,  and  tan-yards.  Coarse  slate 
and  building-stone  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  for  wool,  corn,  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  seversd  fairs  in  the  year,  some  of  which  are  great 
sheep-fairs. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  but  the  corporation  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  or  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Commissioners'  Reports.  It  was  antiently  a  contri- 
butory borough  to  Montgomery,  and,  like  Machynlleth, 
Uanfyllin,  and  Welsh  Pool,  was  restored  hy  the  Reform 
Act,  after  a  disfranchisement  of  a  century.  The  boundary 
of  the  restored  borough  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  old  borough.  The  number  of  qualifying  U,e, 
10/.)  houses  within  the  boundary  waa  estimated  by  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  at  124. 

The  living  of  Lanidloes  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Bangor;  iU  clear  yearly  value  is 
151/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  five  day-schools  (one 
partly  supported  by  subscription),  with  204  scholars,  and 
seventeen  Sunday-scliools,  with  2084  scholars.  The  following 
observations,  from  the  overseers,  are  of  importance,  as  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Welsh  dissenting  Sunday-schools.  *  They 
are  a  kind  of  mixed  congregation  of  all  ages,  parents  with 
their  children,  heads  of  families  with  their  servants.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  taught  to  read 
at  these  meetings  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  ot  the  whole 
number  returned ;  the  rest  being  engaged  in  reading, 
repeating  portions  of  scripture,  or  catechisms  from  memory, 
intermixed  with  praying  and  singing,  making  them  upon 
the  whole  religious  meetings  rather  than  schools.' 

Llanfyllin,  or  Uanvyllin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanf)  llin, 
179  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llandriuio 
Bridge,  or  1 80  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Montford  Bridge ; 
in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Cain,  an  ailluent  of  the 
Vyrnwy.  The  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cain,  and  is 
very  small.  The  principal  street  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Cain;  over 
this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  There  is  a  town-hall,  a  neat 
brick  buildint;  with  a  covered  area  for  a  market  underneath, 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  street.  The  church  is  a  brick 
building  erected  early  in  the  last  century. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  of  considerable 
extent)  was,  in  1831,  1836;  of  whom  858  were  in  the  town. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on ;  a  small  quantity  of 
leather  and  malt  is  made  and  sent  to  neighbouring  markets. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  several  fairs. 

Llanfyllin  was  incorporated  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd,  a 
Welsh  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL ;  two  baihffs  are 
chosen  yearly  (one  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  another  by  the 
burgesses),  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 
The  parliamentary  franchise,  which  had  been  lost  for  a 
contury,  was  restored  by  tho  Reform  Act,  and  the  limits 
of  the  borough  considerably  enlarged.  Llanfyllin  is  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery.  It  was  estimated  by  the  com- 
missioners to  contain  about  60  qualifying  or  10/.  houses. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  485/.  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  in  the  parish  two  day-schools 
with  60  children;  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
with  121  children  in  the  week  days,  and  a  smaller  number 
on  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  with  150  scholars. 
The  national  schools  are  partly  supported  by  endowment 

Llanfttir,  or  Llanvair  Cfier  Einion,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Mathrafal  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  183  miles  from 
J^ndon  through  Bishop's  Castle,  Montgomery,  and  Welsh 
Pool.  The  town  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vyrnwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appearance ; 
the  two  principal  streets  intersect  each  other,  nearly  at 
right  angles.  There  is  a  plain  but  neat  and  commodious 
town-hall,  with  a  market-house  underneath.  The  church 
is  an  antient  building,  capable  of  accommodating  500  per- 
sons.    There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  population  in  1831  was  *JGb7,  about  half  agricultural. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel,  but  it  is  carried 
on  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 

Tho  living  of  Llanfouc  is  a  vicarage,  ia  tho  orchdoaoonry 


and  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  ol  the  dear  yearly  value  ef  d3b/., 

with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833»  in  the  parish,  one  infant  or  dame- 
school,  with  46  children ;  font  day-schools,  with  112  chil- 
dren ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  300  scholars. 

There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  town,  and  some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Llanbrynmair  is.  a  village,  in  Machynlleth  hundred,  on 
the  road  between  Llanfiiir  and  Machynlleth.  The  pan»h, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent^  abounds  with  delight t.. I 
scenery.  It  had,  in.  1831»a  population  of  2040.  A  cun- 
siderable  quantity  of  flannel  is  made  in  this  parish :  trie 
manufacture  employs  above  100  men  in  weaving,  besides 
those  occupied  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  Peat  is  du  j 
in  the  parish.  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  adorrKii 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  There  axe  suuic 
fine  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3.^  /., 
with  a  glebe-house :  part  of  the  revenue  is  appropriated  t  . 
a  sinecure  rectory,  the  clear  yearly  revenue  of  which  is  d '  / 
The  benefice  is  in  the  arohdeaoonry  and  dioeeee  of  ^l 
Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three  day-scho'i^ 
partly  supported  by  endowment  or  gift,  with  136  childrvu. 
and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  1285  scholars. 

Llangynnog,  or  Llangynog,  is  a  village  in  LIanf«i:  •! 
hundred,  on  the  road  from  Llanfyllin  to  Bala,  in  Menoiu  >• 
shire:  it  is  in  a  pleasant  but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  i:<. 
Tanat,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains. '  Ttu 
parish,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and  as  many  brc::  i. 
is  the  chief  seat  of  tho  mineral  wealth  of  the  county.  1  r  t. 
village  was  characterised  by  Mr.Bingley  {Tour  in  W^t/* «. 
A.1X  1798)  as  *  small  and  dirty.'  There  are  many  detaclii-: 
farm-houses  in  the  valley.  The  church  is  a  small  autu-.^t 
building,  and  there  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-bous— ^ 
The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  499 :  16  men  wi  i . 
employed  in  slate-quarries,  and  20  in  lead-mines.  The  pr.£i- 
cipal  lead-mine  was  discovered  in  ▲.&  1692,  and  was  wot  w»-i 
so  successfully  as  to  yield  for  forty  years  a  yearly  pruht  ' 
2U,0U0/.  After  the  working  had  been  discontinued  for  m^i 
years^  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  the  mine  was  dra.::.i  i 
and  the  working  resumed.  After  a  second  discontiaaaucv. 
it  was  again  resumed,  and  is  still  carried  on.  The  slaie« 
quarried  are  of  tolerably  good  quality.  Lead-mines  appv..: 
to  have  been  wrought  in  this  valley  at  an  early  period. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioo^  * 
of  St.  Asapli,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  126iL,  wttli  a  glvl  «>• 
house.    There  were  in  the  narish,  in  1833,  two  Sund««T 
schools  with  192  scholars,  and  a  small  endowment  ix  a  d.*.** 
school. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Le^oi  Purposes. — ^T*'  ■ 
county  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dtocvz^i 
of  St.  Asaph.  Those  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  Cavr< 
and  Pool  which  are  east  of  the  Severn,  and  the  wfa^U 
hundred  of  Montgomery  (except  the  parishes  of  Kerr>  aui 
Moughtrey,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  : . 
the  archdeaconries  of  St.  David^s  and  Brecon  respectively  • 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  the  diocese  of  Here- 
ford. The  hundred  of  Llanidloes  is  in  Uie  peculiar  jur:<^ 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  number  of  pitn^h,-* 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  is  fifty-seven,  but  six  bei...  c 
chiefly  to  otlier  counties.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-one,  thirtt- 
six  are  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  six  in  that  of  Hcref  *  ^ 
seven  in  Bangor,  and  two  in  St.  David's^  There  are  tweir\< 
two  rectories,  eighteen  vicarages,  ten  perpetual  eurar:.-. 
and  one  chapelry,  beside  three  sinecure  rectories:  maki-  ^ 
in  all  fifty-four  benefices.  Of  these  eleven  are  under  \*nl 
annual  value,  fifteen  under  200/.,  eleven  under  300^,  elcxi»t 
under  400/.,  two  under  500/.,  and  three  under  60U/.  O: 
one  no  return  has  been  made.  The  livings,  with  the  exo-r^ 
tion  of  those  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  are  mostly  m  th  * 
gift  of  their  respective  diocesans.  All  these  dioceses  six*  . 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

Tlie  county  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  Tl** 
assizes  were,  till  lately,  held  at  Welsh  Pool ;  but,  hj  onkr 
published  in  a  late  Gazette,  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  sprii .; 
at  Welsh  Pool,  end  in  the  winter  at  Newtown.  The  oountv 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  at  Montgomery,  where  iLc 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  ai.d 
Montgomery  with  its  contributory  boroughs  another.  Thtf 
court  of  election  for  the  oountv  mernb^  is  held  either  at 
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MontgonMry  or  Iffaoliynltotb;  and  the  pbHing-ttetions  are 
Montgome^,  Machynlleth,  Llanidloea,  Llanfyllin,  and 
Llanfair.  The  contributory  boroughg  to  Montgomery  were 
antiently  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin.  MachynUetb,  and  Welsh 
Pool;  bQt  these  were  Tirtufdly  disfranchised  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  1728,  and 
the  elective  franchise  was  monopolised  by  the  bnrgesses  of 
Montgomery  alone,  until  the  former  contributory  boroughs 
were  restored,  and  Newtown  added  as  another  contributory 
borough,  by  the  Reform  Act.  All  the  old  boroughs,  except 
Montgomery,  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act. 

History  and  Antiquities, — ^Montgomeryshire  was,  with 
the  neighbouring  counties,  included,  during  the  period  of 
British  uidependence,  in  the  territory  of  the  OrdoTices,  and 
on  the  reduction  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  power,  in 
the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.    It  contains  several 
memorials  of  Roman  domination.  The  station  Mediolanum, 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is 
thought  by  the  best  antiquarians  to  have  been  in  this 
county,  though  its  exact  site  is  not  ascertained.    It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Tanad  (a 
site  which  will  accord  with  its  position  in  Richard's  'Itine- 
rarv '),  between  Heriri  Mens  (Tommen-y-Mfir,  near  Bala) 
and  Rutunium  (Rowton,  near  Shrewsbury);  other  autho- 
rities propose  on  plausible  grounds  to  ftx  it  at  Myfod  on  the 
Vyrnwy.    It  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  station  at  Cefyn 
Caer  [MxrionbtbshirbI,  near  Machynlleth.   Some  writers 
will  have  this  to  be  the  Maglove  of  the  '  Notitia ;'  but  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  stations  of  the  'Notitia,*  that 
this  can  be  regarded  as  merely  a  conjecture.  Various  Roman 
antiquitiea  have  been  found  near  Machynlleth.    The  site  of 
a  Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Caer-Swa,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Newtown :  it  appears  to  have  been  quadrangular, 
about  600  feet  in  length  and  300  broad.    Several  Roman 
bricks  were  dug  up  in  one  angle  of  this  camp,  and  employed 
in  building  a  chimney  in  the  neighbourhood.    There  are 
other  marks  of  intrenchments  near  it,  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  called '  Sarn  Swsan.*    A  Roman  fortress  is 
said  to  have  stood  at  Castell  Caer  Einion,  about  four  miles 
from  Llanfair,  but  there  are  now  no  traces  of  it. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  we  hear  nothing  of 
this  county  for  many  years.  It  was  the  scene  of  liostuity 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Mercians  under  Offa.  The  cele> 
brated  '  dyke  *  made  by  the  latter  travf^rses  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh  Pool  and 
Montgomery  I  and  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  the  Saxon  territory.  The  rest  of  the  countv  was  included 
in  Powys  or  Powjsland,  a  designation  which  bad  previously 
been  given  to  this  part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century  Powys  became  a  separate  principality,  under 
chieftains  who  had  their  residence  at  Ifathrafal,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vyrnwy,  above  Mvfod.  These  princes  of 
Powys  were  engag^  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  Mer- 
cian Saxons  along  the  border.  There  are  some  earthworks 
and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys  at 
MathrafkL 

In  the  year  894,  in  the  reien  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  county.  Hastings,  or  Hasten,  or  Hesten,  their  leader, 
had  invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  England ;  and  in  his  third 
rampaigu,  aj>.  894  or  895,  he  entrenched  himself  at  But- 


tington,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  close  to  Welsh 
Pool.  There  he  was  besieged  by  Alfred's  thanes,  until,  re- 
duced to  desperation  bv  famine,  he  broke  through  the 
blockading  force,  and  with  fearful  loes  returned  to  his  former 
quarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

After  the  Conquest,  Powys  became  the  continual  object 
of  attack  by  the  Norman  lords  of  the  marches  or  frontiers. 
These  hostilities  led  to  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Mont- 
gomery by  the  Normans,  and  Powys,  near  Welsh  Pool,  by 
the  Welsh,  and  to  a  continued  and  severe  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  these  strongholds.  The  division  of  Powrs- 
land  between  two  chieftains  served  to  weaken  the  Welsh 
power,  and  to  augment  the  predominance  of  the  Norman 
barons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fought  on  the  hills  of  Camo,  near  the 
Afon  Grarno,  between  the  forces  of  Gryffydd  ap  (>nan, 
lawful  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales, 
assisted  by  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  nrince  of  South  Wales,  against 
those  of  Trahaiam  ap  Caradog,  his  usurping  competitor. 
The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  of  any  recorded  in 
the  Welsh  annals,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Trahaiarn  and 
the  entire  defeat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Powys  was  overthrown  before  the 
final  subjugation  of  North  Wales:  it  became  an  EngTish 
lordship,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  posterity  of 
John  de  Charlton,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Welsh  chieftains.  The  barony  and  title 
passed  to  the  Greys,  a  Northumberland  family,  until  it 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  only 
remaining  casUes,  or  ruins  of  castles,  appear  to  be  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
monastic  ruins  in  the  county ;  none,  at  any  rate,  of  im- 
portance. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Montgomery  and  Powvs 
castles  were  the  objects  of  contest.  The  incidents  of  the 
war  are  noticed  above,  in  the  account  of  the  towns  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Welshpool. 

(Pennant's  and  Bingley's  Tours  tn  Wales;  Beauties  qf 
England  and  Wales  ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  and 
Wales ;  Greenough's  Geological  Map ;  Reports  of  Boun- 
dary and  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners^  and  other 
Parliamentary  Fapers.) 

Statistics. 

Papulation, — Montgomeryshire  is  mostly  an  agricultural 
county.  Of  1 6,723  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
4295  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1639  in 
manufactures  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery. 
This  latter  number  is  chiefly  employed  in  weaving,  an  occu- 
pation followed  in  this  county  more  than  in  any  other 
county  of  Wales.  At  Llanidloes  323  men  are  so  employed, 
and  in  making  machinery  for  that  purpose  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  There  are  649 
woollen  weavers  at  Newton,  180  at  lianllwchaiam,  109  at 
Llanbrynmair,  at  Welsh  Pool  68 ;  indeed  scarcely  any  parish 
throughout  the  county  is  deficient  in  this  species  of  menu* 
lecture. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  population* 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831  >-> 
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Males 
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Cawrse  (hundred)   • 

451 

486 

12 

356 

76 

54 

1382 

1330 

2,712 

718 

Deythur         „ 

441 

503 

6 

7 

338 

99 

66 

1231 

1186 

2,417 

641 

Llanfyllin      ,»        • 

1235 

1336 

6 

61 

726 

313 

297 

3496 

3353 

6,849 

1703 

Llanidloes      „        • 

2178 

2338 

17 

49 

1090 

807 

441 

5923 

6236 

12,159 

2878 

Machynlleth  „        • 

1517 

1613 

7 

94 

720 

46$ 

425 

3881 

4046 

7,927 

2011 

Mathrafel       „ 

1162 

1232 

6 

28 

626 

289 

317 

2917 

2982 

5,899 

1493 

Montgomery  „ 

974 

1090 

3 

26 
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226 

2883 

2649 

5,532 

1505 
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2496 

2931 

8 

96 

1233 

1231 

467 

6930 

7000 
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3546 

Pool        •        .» 

722 

809 

1 

7 
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138 

45 

1863 
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3,802 

956 
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993 

1069 

6 

62 

22 

293 
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2542 

2713 

5,255 

1272 

Total 

12»169 

13,407 
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4198 

2599 

33,048 

33,434 

66,482 

16,723 
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2 
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The  population  of  Montgomeryihirat  u  giTon  at  eaeh  | 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under  :^ 

IncrMM 
MalM.  Ptoulea.  ToUL  percent 

1801              ..  •.  47,978 

1811              ..  ..  51.931  8-23 

1821  29,743  30,156  69,899  15*34 

1831  33,048  33,434  66,482  10*99 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods,  of 
18,504,  or  nearly  39  per  cent  on  the  whole  population; 
being  19  per  cent  less  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Eocperues,  Crime,  <$«.^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of^ 

£  9.  d. 

1811  were  32,297,  being  12  5  for  eaeh  inhabitant 
1821     ..     33,273       „       11      1 

1831      ..     34,815       „        10  5 


•> 


»• 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  22,235/. ;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as 
in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average 
of  6«.  2i^.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  averages  are  above 
those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tlie  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  43,974/.  11*.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows: — 

On  land     .  .  £39,680     0#. 

Dwelling  houses  .  3,374  19 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  721  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  197  16 

The  amount  expended  was — 

Fortherelief  of  thepoor      .  .     £35,346    8f. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.      1 ,  377    8 
For  other  purposes  .  •  6,848  11 

£43,572     7 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834,  1835,  1636,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
42,606/.  7s..  40,503/.  13«,  37,412/.  lU.  (not  given  for  1837 
in  government  tables),  and  31,536/.  respectively;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows : — 


For  Um  relief  oCUm  poor 
In  toite  of  law,  r«BK>val  I 

of  poQpcrt.  kc.     •     ' 
niym«BU  tovaids   Um) 

coaoty-rato    •        •     f 
For  ftll  gCbor  porpOMt    ' 


18M. 

£ 
84.»1 

£ 
81,945 

183S. 

£ 
29,443 

1837. 

£ 
29,278 

1838. 

£ 
32,236 

1,81ft 

egr 

em 

7«3 

283 

6.M4 

4,962 

4,9* 

MlstTen 

4.649 

2.163 

2,102 

1.787 

1.840 

Total  aoMynpoiided    iC41.860       88.943       87.172       30.828       ».007 

The  saying  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
12,853/.  7«.,or  about  30|  per  cent ;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
11,966/.  4#.,  or  35  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Montgomeryshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835,  under  the  acU  3rd  and  4th  Wm«  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  5 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  450.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  hou  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
18.297/.  16#.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows : — 

£      «.    <i 
Manual  labour         •  •  .        4 » 548  17    0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials         166  II     0 
Materials  fur  surface  repain  •  252  17     0 

I^nd  purchased       •  .  •  53  13     0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  9  10    0 

Tradesmen's  bills     ,  .  101   14    0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor     949    4    0 
Law  charses  •  •         1,325  13     0 

Interest  of  debt      '•  •  •        S,3»3    ft    0 

Improvements         •  •  •        6,160    €    0 

DebU  paid  off         •  •  150    0    0 

Incidental  expenses  •  •  418    4    0 

Bstimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  2 ,  237    9    0 


The  eounty  axpenditnre  in  1834,  exdosttv  of  IIm  rthti 
for  the  poor,  was  5306/.  I6«.,  disbuned  as  foUova:— 

£.     $.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  and  repairs,  &c  3,199  11  0 

Graols,  houses  of  correction,  &e.,  and 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c«      •  594    9  0 

Prosecutions    .  .  •  .        523  15  9 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .  •         91     9  9 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  84  19  9 

Conveyance  of  tranaporta  •  •         47  10  9 

Coroner  •  .  .  .       169  14  9 

Debt,  payment  oC  principal  and  interest      311    9  9 

Misedlaneous  •  •  •       374  17  9 


Total    £5,396  U     9 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  oflenres  - 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1829,  1%27.  ant 
1834,  were  191,  157,  and  222,  making  an  avefage  of  .: 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  22  in  the  second  pen  A  ^rn 
of  32  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  penons  tried  *t 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 1839.  and  ItSX. 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  euantv 
rates,  were  11,12,  and  30  respectively.  Among  the  pcrnMis 
charged  with  offences,  there  were  committed 


1831. 

183L 

isa 

Felonies 

• 

9 

10 

30 

Misdemeanors 

• 

2 

2 

0 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  eadi  of  tlie 
years  was  6,  7,  and  34  respectively. 

The  number  convicted  waa  •  •  9  9  3e 
The  number  acquitted  waa  .  •  1  4  to 
Discharged  by  proclamation  •        •        1        <        19 

At  the  assiias  and  aeaaionft  in  1838,  48  persona  wrrr 
charged  with  crimes  in  Montgomeryshire,  out  of  wht-': 
number  10  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  tw  - 
of  which  were  common  assaults ;  one  was  charged  with  .  r 
offence  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  28  v-.-b 
offences  against  property  committed  wttboot  rioleiiee.  Ttt 
remaining  9  were  committed  for  riot  or  Ueth  of  the  pcfr-v. 

&C. 

Of  those  committed  33  were  ooavieted,  and  15  acquit 'r£ 
or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  thoae  conTietcd  I  vx3 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  10  yean  and  2  for  7  ycarv 

I  to  imprisonment  for  1  year,  18  for  6  months  or  nnder,  &r.  i 

I I  were  fined.  Of  the  offenders  42  were  males  and  6  wcrr 
females.  Among  the  whole  number,  3,  accused  of  bneart  • '' 
the  peace,  were  superiorlv  instructed ;  1  could  re^'i  s-  * 
write  well,  19  could  read  and  write  impertectlj,  anU  . . 
could  neither  read  nor  write :  the  degree  of  instruetwa  l£  t 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  eoantj  mr-* 
hers  in  Montgomeryshire  is  28 IS.  Of  these  1539  are  fr^*- 
holders,  203  leaseholders,  and  1077  oecupytng  tcni:;'^ 
The  number  of  voters  is  about  one  in  24  to  the  «h  •. 
population,  and  one  in  6  to  the  male  population  tcv*.  > 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  183  L 

There  are  four  savings*  banks  in  this  eoaaty.  T^* 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  :.v  .* 
November  were : — 


Number  of  iteporflon 


llfO 
iCU,174 


1833. 

IISI 
32.038 


m,m 


Total 


£18*757    3    0 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  faanka  in  l  s 
1837,  1838,  were  distributed  aa  under :~ 


1.. 


I83S. 


Depo- 

P<>yo- 

lWf» 

Nol  OModiog  jffSO 
88 

DofHMiU. 

£  6,473 
18.488 

£  <.7S« 
17.108 

941       ••  .» 

100 

im 

11.834 

191 

U.ise 

1*4 

160 

34 

s.eii 

44 

.8.754 

SB        *  ..- 

»w 

88 

3.780 
1.6S4 

20 

a.«n 

IS               1        4 

Abo««     .     •    900 

7 

8 

1.887 

i«       :    1 

1.8118 

48,779 

l.CftS 

48.811 

1.778      8.  fcT 

£tfiira/fo«i.— The  following  summary  ia  taken  fhm  tiitf 
Educational  Returns  laid  before  parliaioeni  la  tba 
of  lt»36 :  the  inquiry  was  made  in  1833. 


Scheeli.  Beholui.  TotiL 


Infant  sehooU            .             .             .6 

Number  or  children  »t  tuch  ichool*; 

Males 

7 

Female*        . 

33 

Sex  nol  specified 

i9 

|)i.lvseln»l«              .             .              .120 

N.ii,il>«rof  cfaildren  at  such  acboola; 

»yta  from  4  to  14  yean:— 

Males- 

Females        . 

1,426 

Ses  not  spociOed       . 

1,308 

4,568 

SehooU  .  .   12G  

T'ltnl  or  children  under  daily  inslruc- 

iion  ....  4,667 

SiEriday-schools  .  .  .    102 

Niiiiil>orof  children  and  others  at  *uch 
si'liuuU;  agei  from  4  to  70  years:— 

Males  .  .  4,G52 

Females         ,  .  4,393 

Sex  not  specified       .  7,433 

16,476 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 
IHM  and  1833  in  the  same  latio  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
\cars,  nnd  thai  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  13 
)\-M3  bure  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  populalion  as 
III  i^'i\,  then  we  obtain  22,604  as  the  approximate  number 
iif  cliildrcn  between  those  ageg  lining  in  Montgomeryshire 
ill  \H33.  Fourteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from 
I'Liccs  where  uo  other  school  exisls,  and  the  persons  who 
alii?U'l  them  (1144  in  number)  cannot  be  suopoied  to 
iiUi'n'l  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunoay-school 
r}i,l.lren  have  opportunity  of  resorting  toother  schools  also, 
liui  ill  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
i>f  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  un- 
iLilairi.  Thirteen  schools,  containing  846  children,  which 
aro  iHiih  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
V'lriuus  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  lo 
li;ivc  been  thus  far  created.  Some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
r<in->i«t  of  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  children. 
M.ikiiig  allowance  for  these  two  causes  for  inaccuracy,  we 
ina)  purlmps  fairly  conclude  that  not  more  than  tbree- 
loiirilis  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  '2  and  li  are  receiving  instruction  in  Montgomeryshire. 
Maintenanes  of  Schoolt. 


The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Innmi  and  other  daily  schools  61,  containing    2,464 

S  uiuljy-schools  .  .  161  „  14.305 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  lo  be  confined  lo  mem- 
l,t-i-s  of  the  Kstablifihed  Church  or  of  any  other  religious 
(li^nomination,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost 
uv.'r\-  instanccespecially  in  schoolscBlabliahed  by  dissenters, 
« ilh  whom  are  here  included  Wcsleyan  Melhodists.  Lend- 
111.;    libraries  of  boobs  are  attached  to  4  schooU  in  Mont 

'""month."    [MooniYfar.] 

MiJNTI.  VINCENZO,  bom  in  1753,  near  Ferrara,  in 
liif  Vuiial  State,  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  Minioni, 
a:i<I  B»*e  early  indications  of  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  of 
(■.irrfct  taste  in  refusing  lo  join  the  effeminate  race  of  son- 
iioiocTS  and  courtly  veriiifiers,  and  resorting  to  the  good  old 
r  ,.v  dtileof  Dante  for  his  model.  From  Ferrara  Monti 
i.-i-'aired  to  Borne,  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
"eiii/ralresoit  of  aspiring  uuproTided  provincials  who  looked 


M  O  N 

for  patronage  and  support  In  tbat  metropolii  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  the 
favourite  nephew  of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Pius  VI,  and 
u  retained  by  that  nobleman  as  his  secretary,  an  office 
=11  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  young  poet. 
0  assumed  the  convenient  costume  of  an  Abhft,  wliich 
Rome  was  a  general  pass|iort  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  clerical  duties  or  vows.  Monti  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  favour:  he  wrote  amatory  verses  for  the 
fkir  and  sacred  elegies  for  the  church,  was  noticed  by  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  had  disputes  with  several  members  of 
that  pedantic  assembly.  He  was  abused  and  slandered  be- 
cause he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  his  bro- 
ther  versiBen.  He  bore  the  annoyance  for  some  lime,  but 
last  hit  spirit,  naturally  intolerant,  rose  under  the  perse- 
cution  of  mediocrity,  and  he  repaid  his  adversaries  with 
interest  in  a  '  Sonetto  coUa  Coda,'  or  '  sonnet  with  a  tail,'  a 
satirical  composition  addressed  to  father  Quirinus,  in  which 
be  draws,  in  a  few  angry  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch  of  his 
enemies,  usingthe  plainest  vituperativea,  and  a  phraseology 
compared  with  which  Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers'  might  he  called  a  model  of  urbanity.  Alfleri's 
dramas  were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  general  discussion 
Italy.  With  all  their  fault;,  thi^  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  Monti  readily  acknowledged  the  power* 
of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  abruptness  and  stiff- 
of  his  diction,  and  of  the  frequent  inharmoniousness  of 
erse.  Monti  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy  was  fully  capable  of  expressing  energy  with- 
out harshness,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  composed 
in  1786  hia  tragedy  of  '  Aristodemo,'  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  '  Aristodemo '  is  a  strictly  classical  drama,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  The 
subject,  taken  from  Pausanias,  is  the  voluntary  death  of  the 
king  of  Messene,  alter  having  concluded  peace  with  Sparta. 
Remorse  for  an  atrocious  though  secret  crime,  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
younger  years,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  a  gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  fate,  ore 
the  leading  features  of  the  character  of  the  king,  which  is 
delineated  with  fearful  and  solitary  grandeur.  Touches  of 
softer  feelingappear  here  and  there  like  wild  flowers  amidst 
a  Irarren  desert,  and  serve  to  relieve  the  deep  shade  of  terror 


patron's  consort,  who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Ro- 
man fashionable  society,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  also 
other  minor  compositions,  among  which  is  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory of  '  Amor  Pellegrino." 

When  Pius  VI.  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  with 
Joseph  II.  on  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  aubjectof  that  journey,  entitled  '  U  Pellcgiino  Apos- 
tolico,'  which,  like  all  Monti's  works,  contains  great  bcau- 
tieJ  of  execution. 

The  tragical  death  of  Hugo  de  Bassville,  the  agent  of  the 
French  republic,  who  while  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution at  Rome  was  murdered  in  the  streets  by  the  poi'iilaco, 
in  January,  1793,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idea  of  a  poem  in 
teria  rima,  which  he  entitled  the  '  Basvilliana."  The  noel 
represents  the  soul  of  Bassville  issuing  out  of  its  bleeding 
body,  when  a  tutelary  ari^el  comforts  the  trembling  spirit 
with  the  assurance  that  its  sins  are  remitted,  but  that  eternal 
justice  has  decreed  that  it  shall  wander  over  the  earth  and 
witness  the  horrors  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  Fiance, 
until  the  measure  of  God's  wrath  shall  be  full,  and  that 
country  shall  have  expiated  its  crimes.  The  soul  of  Bas»- 
ville  takes  an  affectmg  leave  of  its  earthly  Irame,  the 
companion  of  its  mortal  career. 

PMctt  TulLlniD  rgiiardo  al  CDTpa  BtBiir, 

gd«ijaodi  luluA  JL  ngion  traflMd ; 
Dorml  Id  puc.  di«l>do,  u  di  nlo  pede 
Canj  compnj^c^  inrkii  cbe  dflt  ^mn  dia 

1  be  spirit  takes  its  Hight  towards  France,  and  the  poem, 

which  is  an  imitation  of  Dante's  'Comedia,'  consists  of 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  which  it  witnesses,  the  massacres, 
the  anarchy,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  interspersed  with 
dialogues  with  the  souls  of  other  vicliras  of  the  Revolution 
Some  of  the  descriptions  are  truly  magnificent,  such  as  that  of 


MON 


366 


MON 


tiie  gigantic  cbarub  watehmg  over  tbe  Vaticas,  the  aoommt  of 
the  horrors  of  MarMiUe,  the  description  of  Paris  under  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  2  let  of  January,  when 
the  poet  introduces  the  shades  of  former  regicides  and  of 
infidel  writers  exulting  at  the  execution  of  Louis,  and 
the  phantoms  of  the  antient  Druids  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
bloody  holocausts  renewed.  Among  the  strange  but  strik- 
ing conceptions  of  the  poet,  we  may  notice  one  in  canto  iv^ 
where  the  angel  tells  Bassville  that  the  souls  of  several 
revolutionists  and  members  of  the  CSonvention  have  been 
sent  to  eternal  torments  before  their  natural  death,  and  that 
demons  have  taken  possession  of  their  bodies,  so  that  these 
Satanic  incarnations  breathe  and  act,  sit  in  the  Convention, 
and  write  and  speak  under  tbe  inspiration  of  the  intrusive 
spirits,  but  in  appearance  as  if  the  bodies  were  still  animated 
by  their  former  possessors.  The  poem,  which  was  left  un- 
finished, ends  with  canto  iv^  when  war  is  proclaimed  in 
heaven,  and  echoed  throughout  Europe,  against  France. 

The  '  Basvilliana  *  had  an  astonishing  success :  eighteen 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Fan- 
tastic as  the  conception  may  appear,  it  is  still  considered  as 
Monties  best  work. 

When  the  French  armies  invaded  North  Italy  and  occupied 
Ferrara,  the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left  Rome  and  repaired 
to  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic.  Here 
he  was  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and  he  wrote  in  favour  of 
republics  and  revolutions:  among  others  he  composed  a 
savage  song  for  the  theatre  of  La  Seal  a  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festival  of  the  2lBt  of  January,  1799,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  an  act  which  be 
had    so    violently  execrated  a  few   years  before    in  the 

*  Basvilliana.*  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  famous 
sonnet  against  England,  beginning  '  Luce  ti  niegbi  il  sol, 
erba  la  terra,*  and  in  which,  after  a  shower  of  invectives  and 
curses,  he  foretells  the  day  when,  stripped  of  all  her  ill-gotten 
wealth,  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  occupation 
of  fishing  to  support  herself: 

« all  *aino  abbandonalOb 

Farai  ritoruo  pescatxice  iguuda.* 

At  the  epoch  of  Suwarrow's  invasion  of  Italy  in  1 799, 
Monti,  with  many  others,  took  refuge  in  Frauc0,  from 
whence  he  returned  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  his 
return  he  wrote  a  beautiful  song  in  praise  of  his  native  coun- 
try, which  was  set  to  music  and  became  very  popular  * 

'  Bella  Italia,  amnto  apoDdo, 
Pur  vi  torno  a  rivedpr, 
Freme  in  petto  e  si  confonde 
L'olma  oppressa  dal  piacer.* 

He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poem,  which  he  styled  a 
'  Cantica,*  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mascheroni,  a  man  of 
science  and  letters,  who  had  died  in  France,  in  exile,  in  1 799. 
It  is  a  vision,  like  the  *  Basvilliana,*  but  the  sentiments  are 
more  placid  and  humane.  There  is  tbe  same  difference 
between  the  two  as  there  is  between  the  *  Inferno  *  and  the 

•  Purgatorio'  of  Dante.  While  we  admire  the  splen- 
dour of  the  *  Basvilliana,'  we  feel  more  at  ease,  our  sympa- 
thies are  better  enfl;aged,  in  reading  tbe  '  Mascheroniana.* 
Monti  introduces  the  poet  Parini,  who  died  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  relating  to  Masche- 
roni the  vicissitudes  of  his  country.  The  stern  soul  of 
Parini  detested  the  dishonesty  and  the  ravings  of  the  pre- 
tended republicans :  '  He  had  seen  ill-fated  Italy  clad  in 
a  mantle  of  mock  liberty,  and  exposefl  to  the  scorn  of  tbe 
stranger.  Iniquitous  laws  emanated  from  the  new  legisla- 
tors ;  vanity  and  ignorance,  frenzy  and  discord,  filled  the 
senate  hall ;  whilst  the  sighs  of  the  people  were  unheeded  at 
the  bar.  The  measure  of  guilt  was  at  last  filled ;  plunderers 
were  wallowing  in  plenty,  upright  men  shed  tears  of  dis- 
tress, and  our  Lycurguses  were  meantime  feasting  at  table, 
seated  between  Cypris  and  Bacchus.  But  the  northern 
storm  came  with  a  horrid  blast  from  the  Noric  Alps,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  unhallowed  carousal.  Then  fresh  disasters 
oefell  my  poor  country.'  Next  follows  a  brilliant  sketch  of 
Bonaparte's  Eg}'ptian  campaign,  his  return  to  France,  his 
victory  over  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic— the  whole 
crowned  by  the  battle  of  Mareugo. 

Monti's  drama  called  *Caio  Gracco '  contains  some  im- 
pressive scenes,  but  the  play  is  altogether  inferior  to  the 
'  Aristodemo.'  His  third  tragedy,  '  Galeotto  Manfredi,* 
founded  upon  an  incident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
still  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia ; 
and  in  1805,  Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of 
Italy,  appointed  Monti  to^be  historiographer  of  the  new 


kingdom*  The  poat,  instead  of  history,  wrote  rersea;  ana 
in  1606  he  published  six  cantos  of  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Napoleon,  which  ho  entitled  '  H  Bardo  dcUa  Selva  Ncm.* 
It  related  the  war  of  1805,  the  great  battle  of  Austerlit2, 
the  exaltation  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  Napuleon » 
to  the  dignity  of  king,  and  the  marri&jje  of  his  daughter 
with  Eugtine.  In  this  composition  Monti  indalged.  as  ubuaK 
in  vituperations  against  the  Austiians  and  other  enemiei  <»f 
France.  But  the  Austrians  were  soon  after  reconcileil  to 
Napoleon,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  them  to  \*c 
insulted.  The  Russians  however  still  remained  at  war,  an  1 
Monti  might  revile  them  as  *  northern  barbarians ;'  but  al'>er 
tbe  peace  of  Tilsit,  their  emperor,  having  become  the  ni;  % 
of  Franoe,  could  no  longer  be  abused  with  impunity.  Mon:  I. 
supple  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  with  tbc-A^* 
continual  transformations  of  friends  into  enemies  and  t-v* 
versd,  and  he  left  his  poem  unfinished.  He  might  however 
still  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without  offend' r.«; 
others:  accordingly  he  wrote  his  praises  and  those  of  iii« 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  Engine's  chiUrt .., 
and  on  the  second  marriage  of  Napoleon  himself:  he  «  .«, 
in  fact,  court  poet  to  the  whole  dynasty.  He  did  not  rema.'i 
unrewarded:  he  was  made  a  knight  of  tbe  iron  croAn 
and  of  the  legion  of  honour;  he  received  another  decorat.oa 
and  a  pension  from  Murat;  and  he  became  also,  what  he 
really  deserved  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  the  km  j- 
dom  of  Italy.  He  enjoyed  quietly  his  honoun  till  1  s « 4, 
when  another  'northern  storm*  again  came  to  disturb  Wrc 
good  people  of  Milan.  Monti  was  now  growing  dd,  an>i. 
accustomed  to  political  vicissitudes,  he  bowed  to  the  ne« 
conquerors.  Being  requested  by  the  authorities  to  wr.tc 
something  for  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  be  oomplK-i. 
and  sang  the  praises  of  the  'just  and  pacific  government  o( 
Francis,' in  two  short  dramatic  pieces:  one  in  May,  1815. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  archduke  John  of  Austria  rccei\  ^^.^ 
the  oath  of  tbe  Lombard  authorities;  another  in  Januar>. 
1816,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  tbe  emoeror  himself  t> 
Milan.  His  pension  vat  continued  to  him  oy  the  Austrt^u 
government,  and  he  remained  at  Milan.  Alter  the  marriage 
of  his  only  daughter  with  Count  Perticari  of  Pesaro,  lK».a 
fiithcr  and  Bon*in-law  engaged  in  a  philological  work, 
entitled  'Pronosta  di  alcune  correzioni  ed  aggiunte  aJ 
Dizionario  della  Crusca,*  which  became  the  signal  of  i 
paper  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Lombai^  Utenti. 
or  rather  between  the  ultras  of  both  parties,  the  Crusca  ar  I 
the  Anti-Crusca.  [Crusca,  Accaobhi a  dblla.]  Monci** 
'  Proposta*  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  tht: 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition:  it  contain  4 
several  disquisitions  or  essays  upon  questions  connected  »  h*. 
philology  and  history. 

Monti  was  a  classicist,  and,  as  such,  waged  war  against 
the  '  Romantici,*  as  they  are  called,  or  that  schajl  v : 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  modernise  the  literal urt«  ( 
Italy.  In  one  of  Monti's  latest  effusions,  *Sermone  ^uiia 
Mitologia,'  we  find  condensed,  tn  elegant  verse,  MoiiL*> 
creed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  exclaims  aga::i^t 
the  '  northern  school,'  that  has  *  decreed  tlie  death  of  all  u  % 
gods  of  Olympus.*  Monti  pleads  for  mythology  and  clas^ 
sicism  like  an  able  advocate  in  a  weak  cause;  but  whca  . 
says  that  under  the  new  or  romantic  school  every  object  r 
nature  becomes  inanimate  and  unimpressive;  that  the  sn': 
is  degraded  to  a  mere  huge  immoveable  disk  of  fire:  I'us 
sea  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  excavation,  filled  with  ^^t  .r 
unseemly  monsters;  that  all  creation,  in  short,  becoc&v- 
divested  of  poetry, — ^he  speaks  as  a  prejudiced  partisan  ;  I :. 
forgets  that  there  are  beauties  in  nature  older  than  a:  ; 
independent  of  the  fictions  of  mythology ;  he  forgets  t  - 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament;  he  forgets  Uc 
poetry  of  Shakspere  and  Ariosto ;  he  foigeta  that  of  h:'*^ 
own  *  Basvilliana,*  the  most  splendid  of  his  works ;  he  for  > 
gets  that  even  his  favourite  autliora,  Dante  and  Jass  . 
besides  numerous  others,  have  painted  the  sea,  the  fii mo- 
ment, and  the  fields  of  the  earth  in  the  most  poetic  : 
colours,  without  having  recourse  to  Phoebus  and  Thetis,  i^ 
Drvads  and  Fauns. 

Monti  may  be  considered  at  the  last  of  a  list  of  wntc  » 
who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  modt-rr^ 
literature  of  Italy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  AUi^i.^ 
Parini,  Pindemonte,  Foscolo,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  xi*  ^ 
career,  of  Manzoni.  With  these  his  name  will  go  dowu  t* » 
posterity  for  his  truly  poetical  genius,  his  feeling  of  b«aut>  « 
and  the  fluency  and  harmony  of  his  Tene. 

Monti  died  at  Milan,  in  October,  1828.    Bis  works  wero 
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GoUected  and  fiublithed  at  BoloQ;iia»  in  $  toU.  l2mo,  1628 ; 
and  another  edition  of  his  choice  vorki^  including  some 
inedjted  ones,  was  published  in  5  vols.  8vo^  Milan,  1832. 

MONTICULARIA«  Lamarck's  name  foir  a  genua  of  1*- 
melliferous  corals.    [MAonopiiYLLi<«A.] 
MONTUVALTIA.    [Madbophyllxjsa.] 
MONTMARTRE.    [Parw.] 
MONTMEDY.    [Mkosk.] 
MONTMIRAIL.    [Marn*.] 

MONTMORENCY,  the  name  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
French  family,  so  called  from  the  little  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris. 
The  oldest  of  this  family  on  record  is  Bouchard  dm  Mont- 
morency, who  lived  about  a.d.  950,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  of  his  time.    He  married  Hildegarde,  daughter 
of  Thibaud  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois.  His  son  Bouchard 
II.,  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  king 
Robert  about  the  year  lOUO.    Matthew  I.,  lord  of  Mont- 
morency, was  high  constable  of  France  under  Lauis  the 
Young;  he  married  Aline,  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  L 
of  England,  and  died  in  1U60.    His  grandson  Matthew  II. 
of  Montmorency,  waa  the  friend  of  Louis  VIU.,  and  the 
chief  support  of  his  ^Dvemment,  and  of  that  of  queen 
Blanche,  during  the  minonty  ol  Louis  IX.    The  lord  of 
Montmorency  ranked  as  first  baron  of  France,  and  was 
styled  first  baron  of  Christendom.    The  &mily  afterwards 
became  divided  into  several  branches,  one  of  which,  though 
not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducid  title  from  Henri  II.  of 
France  in  1561.    The  first  wha  bore  the  title  of  duke  was 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  marshal  and  high  eonstid>le  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I., 
was  in  great  fhvour  with  his  successor  Henri  IL,  but  after 
his  death  was  set  aside  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the 
Guises,  was  recalled  to  court  in  15 69,  fought  against  the 
Calvin ists,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sl  Denis, 
iu  November,  1567,  and  died  three  days  after,  at  his  house 
in  Paris^  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.    He  was  a  brave  but 
ferocious  warrior,,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his 
natural  talent  and  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  he  was  an  able 
statesman  and  counsellor.     His  grandson  Henri  II.,  duke 
of  Montmorency,.marshal  of  France,  fought  with  distinction 
under  Louis  XIII.,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  Richelieu, 
he  conspired  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.    He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded  at 
Toulouso  in  October,  1632.    The  house  of  Montmorency 
continues  to  this  day  in  sc\-eral  of  its  branches,  namely  the 
princes  of  Montmorency,  the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorency, 
and  the  Montmorency  dukes  of  Luxembourg.    (Moreri, 
Dir.tionnaire ;  Almanack  de  Gotha.) 
MONTMORILLON.    [Viknnk.] 
MONTPELLIER,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  H^rault,  situated  near  the  little  river  Les, 
which  flows  into  tho  Mediterranean,  in  43^  36'  N.  lat.  and 
3^  53'  E.  long. ;  368  milos  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of 
Paris;  436  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Clermont,  Mende,  and  Anduse ;  or  483  miles  throueh  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit;  and  Ntmes. 

Montnellier  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  to  replace  the 
episcopal  town  of  Maguelone,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  a 
neighbouring  lake,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of 
Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the  Saracens.  The  town  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  parts,  Montpellier  (antiently  Mont* 
pcslier)  properly  so  called,  and  Montpellieret,  or  Montpes- 
lieret :  the  first  was  fortified.  The  two  have  since  grown 
t4>gether,  and  now  form  one  city.  Montpellier  had  at  an 
early  period  lords  of  its  own,  who  distinguished  themsielves 
in  the  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  twelfth  century 
t  he  t  own  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  of  France. 
Benjamin  of  Tudelafwho  Hebraixes  the  name,  *)^'vttf^l1D) 
thus  describes  it: — *  It  is  a  place  well  adapted  ibr  trade,  and 
i<s  distant  about  two  leagues  (HthWTE)*  which  the  editor 
translates  '  parasangie')  flram  the  sea.  Hither,  on  account 
of  trade,  very  many  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
resort  ftoni  every  quarter:  firom  Alsarve  (or  perhaps  Al- 
gier,  rnTJPK).  fifotn  Lombardy,  and  other  narU  of^Italy ; 
from  Rgypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Greece,  ana  Fhince,  and 
Spain,  and  England;  and  some  maybe  fbund  there  firom 
people  of  every  tongue,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
Pisans.'  Benjamin  mentions  that  many  learned  men  (Jews, 
as  their  names  show)  were  settled  there;  and  also  many 
wealthy  men,  who  granted  aid  and  protection  to  those  who 
resorted  to  them*    (Slijsyxr  edit^  AJh  I633.> 


The  lovdaUp  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  handfe 
of  the  kings,  first  of  Aragon,  and  subsequently  of  Majorca, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  same  house.  These  princes  held 
their  lordship  immediately  of  the  bishops  of  Maguelone, 
who  divided  with  them  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  portions  both 
of  the  bishop  and  the  king  were  alternately  united  to  the 
French  crown ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel 
Uj>.  1 293),  by  purchase ;  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Phihppe 
VL  de  Valois  (aj>.  1349),  also  by  purchase.  The  lordship 
was  subsequently  conferred  on  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre  (A.D.  1371),  in  exchange  for  certain  lordships  ceded 
by  him  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of 
that  king's  domains  for  treason  (a.d.  1378),  it  was  re-united 
to  the  French  crown.  A  sedition,  excited  by  the  severity 
and  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  broth^ 
and  lieutenant,  was  suppressed  (a.o.  1379),  and  the  city, 
after  one  brief  alienation  of  fifteen  months,  was  permanently 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 

In  AD.  1538  the  bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  transferred 
to  MontpeQier.  Montpellier  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  and  they,  having 
organised  it  as  a  municipal  republic,  retained  possession  of 
it  until  the  crushing  of  the  reformed  party  by  Richelieu, 
under  Louis  XIIL  Montpellier,  after  enduring  a  Ions 
siege,  surrendered  to  the  king  (a.d.  1622).  Louis  XUf. 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  citadel  to  retain  the  place  in 
sulgection. 

Montpellier  is  {Situated  on  an  eminence,  firom  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  extending  on  one  side  to  Mont  Ventoux,  m 
Provence  (not  to  the  Alps,  as  some  authorities  state),  and  on 
the  other  to  Le  Canigou,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  is  only  however  in  very  clear  weather  that  these 
extreme  points  can  be  seen.  Montpellier  is  surrounded  by 
antient  and  now  ruined  walls  of  freestone.  The  citadel  is 
of  little  strength ;  it  is  however  well  kept  up,  and  has  a 
good  parade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep ; 
but  the  houses,  which  are  almost  all  of  stone,  are  substan- 
tially built,  though  not  handsome,  except  in  the  newer 
parts.  Most  of  the  places  or  squares  are  small  and  of  irre- 
gular form ;  the  public  fountains  are  numerous,  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  propriety  of  design  or  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  There  arc  two  promenades,  the 
esplanade  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace  planted  with  trees 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
another  terrace,  forming  an  exterior  walk.  On  the  upper 
terrace  are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
an  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  enclosing  a 
reservoir  supplied  with  water  by  a  fine  modern  aqueduct 
about  five  miles  long.  The  water  Arom  this  reservoir  falls 
in  a  cascade  over  artificial  rocks,  and  supplies  the  various 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  picture  in  the  choir  of  the  fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a  native 
of  Montpellier.  The  former  amphitheatre  of  St.  COme, 
now  the  Exchange,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in  tho 
city.  The  modern  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building, 
and  the  gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  arch  opening  on  the 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  is  also  handsome ;  but  the  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  former  episcopal  palace  (now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school),  the  court-house,  the  prefect's  house,  8cc., 
are  of  ordinary  appearance. 

The  population  of  Montpellier,  in  1831,  was  33,954  for 
the  town,  or  35,825  for  the  whole  commune;  iu  1836  it 
was  35,506  for  the  commune.  These  enumerations  are, 
we  believe,  exclusive  of  the  students  and  other  strangers, 
who  are  attracted  to  Montpellier  by  its  literary  advantages, 
or  by  the  high  repute  which  the  city  enjoys  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  air.  The  ma- 
nufactures of  the  place  are  considerable,  and  trade  is  pro- 
secuted on  a  large  scale.  There  were,  in  1816,  eight 
banking-houses.  Liqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried 
fhiits,  verdigris,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  vitriol  and  aqua- 
fortis, woollen  cloth,  muslins,  coloured  cottons,  calicoes, 
table  linen,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cotton  counterpanes, 
blankets,  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  hats,  leather, 
corks,  and  paper,  are  manufbctured ;  and  these  various  ai-ti- 
cles,  with  the  wool,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  citrons  and 
other  fruits,  and  oil  of  the  surrounding  districts,  furnish  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.    The  verdigris  of  Montpellier  is  in 
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partieuhur  repute;  it  is  chiefly  made  by  feoudes.  There 
•re  teTeral  printing-offices,  sugar-houses,  potteries,  end  oil- 
mills,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  saw-milL  Cette  is  the  port  of 
Montpellier,  and  there  are  ready  communications  with 
Narbonne,  Carcassonne,  Ntmes,  Avignon,  and  other  cities  of 
the  south  of  France. 

Montpellier  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehends  the  denartmcnt  of  H^rault:  the 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arcnbishop  of  Avignon.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction  of  wnich  extends  over  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Ave^ron,  H^rault,  and  Pyr6nto 
Orientales,  and  an  Acad^nue  Univenitaire,  whose  circuit 
is  coincident  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  court  for  com- 
mercial causes,  a  board  of  trade,  and  several  fiscal  and 
administrative  government  offices.  Montpellier  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ninth  military  division,  which  compre- 
hends the  departments  of  Ardeche,  Card,  Losdre,  H^rault, 
Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  There  are  barracks  and  some  military 
offices,  several  prisons,  a  bouse  of  correction  for  ei|{ht 
departments,  with  suitable  workshops,  and  a  charitable  m- 
stitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  orisoners. 

There  are,  besides  the  catheoral,  seven  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue,  four  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  for  foundlings,  and  another  for  the  insane. 
These  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  house  of  correction,  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellent  management  The  mont- 
de-pi6t^  is  ren^rkable  for  advancing  money  upon  pledges 
without  interest.  There  are  two  Protestant  Bible  Societies, 
one  of  them  for  each  sex. 

Montpellier  has  a  number  of  institutions  for  educational 
and  scientific  objects.  There  are  the  faculties  of  science 
and  medicine  connected  with  the  Acad6mie  Universitaire ; 
also  a  college  or  high  school.  The  school  of  medicine  of 
Montpellier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Europe,  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Moorish  or  Arab  physicians  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  the  Christians  (aj).  1180),  and  received  here 
by  the  lords  of  Montpellier.  From  its  first  establishment 
it  has  been  much  resorted  ta  Several  eminent  nhysicians 
and  surgeons  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  others  have 
here  received  their  education :  among  the  latter  are  Chirac 
and  Barbeyrac,  and  the  chemist  Chaptal.  There  are 
attached  to  this  school  a  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical  models  in  wax.  The 
chair  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  is  a  fine  marble  antique, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes. 
There  are  special  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  drawing,  architecture, 
practical  geometry,  and  music ;  societies  of  the  sci^ces  and 
arts,  of  practical  medicine,  and  of  agriculture ;  a  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  containing;  some  specimens  of 
the  first  masters.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  one  of  the 
four  in  France  designed  ibr  naturalising  foreign  plants,  and 
the  first  for  that  purpose  established  in  France.  It  conUins 
more  than  eight  thousand  plants,  an  orangery*  and  a  hot- 
houie  for  tropical  plants. 

Cambacires  and  the  historian  Daru  were  natives  of 
Montpellier. 

Montpellieroffersmany  attractions  to  strangers;  numerous 
eidft,  excellent  inns,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre  where  the 
performances  are  constant;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  The  air  is  purer  and  less  scorching 
and  ftttfiing  than  at  Marseille.  Flies  are  less  troublesome, 
andtlie  keen  bUntf  of  the  Mistral  are  less  felt 

The  arrondis^ment  of  Montpellier  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  116  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  U  cantons  or  dutricts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  120,051 ;  in  1836  it 
was  I23.66C. 

MONTREAL,  one  of  the  five  districU  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  is  politically  divided.    [CAff  aoa.]    It 

of  the  forty 


comprises  ninetm>n  out  of  the  forty  counties  of  the  province, 
and  Its  compsrstivo  tmportanco  will  further  apt>ear  from 
the  fact  that,  of  51 1.917  inhabitants  returned  in  theprovm- 
aal   census  of  1H31,  there  were  290,0^0,  or  very  nearly 
three*flfths,  living  in  the  fli*tnct  of  MontioaL    Of  this 
number  about  fuur-flfllis  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  prin- 
cipally of  French  origin.    The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
exittinc  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  4H.1.,»3 :  the  extent 
^na  in  occopatioo  was  about  S,5oo.00u  acres*  only  one- 
f  which  was  then  brought  under  profitable  cultivation, 
ran  of  the  district  is  44,711  square  miles,  upwards 
miUiont  of  acres,  or  akwut  6000  square  miles  Urn 


than  the  area  of  Xnglanfi.  There  baa  been  np  aaeunnl  ef 
the  nopulation  taken  sinoe  1831 ;  but  cakulatti^  from  ihm 
nnmoer  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  amount  of  emig ra;»'ti 
doring  the  next  five  years,  it  was  estimated  that  the  papa* 
lation  of  the  district  amounted,  in  1836,  to  323,1 7a. 

MONTRBAL,  an  island  in  the  river  8l  Lavicocr. 
situated  580  miles  from  the  nouth  of  thai  rner.  U  tkr 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa.  This  island  u  ./ 
triangular  shape,  about  32  miles  long  and  ia|  mika  bnM<. 
Its  surface  is  low  and  flat  at  the  western  side,  whete  u  ^ 
subject  to  fkequent  inundations ;  but  the  level  rises  gr^.^ 
ally  towards  the  east,  till  it  fbrms  a  ridge,  whereon  tb« 
upper  part  of  the  eity  of  Montreal  is  built,  at  the  haght '  i 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  forma  one  of  tbe  ai£«» 
teen  counties  into  which  the  district  is  divided*  and  i%  a 
seigniory,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the  seminary  of  Sl 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  but  is  now  held  by  a  resident  rdigiooa  bodt 
under  that  name,  which  supports  one  of  the  public  institalioQs 
of  the  eity  of  Montreal.  The  population  of  the  island,  in  1  s31, 
was  43.773,  including  27,i97,  the  inhabitanU  of  the  city. 

MONTREAL,  the  City  of,  seoond  in  importanee  only  ^ ^ 
Quebec  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Uland,  in  45°  31'  N.  lat.  and  7r  34'  W.  long. 
It  was  founded  in  1640,  under  the  name  of  Villenarsa.  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called  Hochelaga»  and  s«ery 
soon  came  to  be  a  place  of  some  importanea.    It  is  c»>w 
divided  into  nine  parishes ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  aw  . 
the  principal  streets  run  either  parallel  to  the  river  or  at  ri^t.i 
angles  to  it    A  great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  iar .  • 
and  of  handsome  elevation,  built  with  a  greyish  stone  ;  il. 
roofs  are  all  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tin  plates.     Tb« 
population  is  estimated  at  present  to  exceed  35,M0.     On* 
of  the  streets.  Rue  Notre  Dame,  is  1344  vards  long  and  J. 
feet  wide.    In  this  street  are  the  principal  public  building*  . 
among  others  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  occupying  a  frontage  of  i.:4 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  468  feet,  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulp^nr. 
and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.    The  Catholic  cathedral 
the  English  church,  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  th# 
HopiUuGinHvl  de$  Sctwr$  GriBU,  and  the  new  coilegv. 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Montreal  is  a  place  of  great  tmde.     In  the  yinr  le>ft 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  the  foUowing 
of  shipping : 


From  and  to  Great  Britain 

From  and  to  other  British 
colonies 

From  and  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America 

From  and  to  Foreign  coun- 
tries . 


Sblps. 

73 


19.410 


68     18,4. 


23       2,393       31       3.4^.* 


487       —  — 


i« 


98     22«289       99     il,9« 

The  harbour  is  small,  but  while  the  river  continual 
is  always  secure.  Ships  drawing  I^  feet  water  can 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  close  to  the  shore.  The  harUvu 
was  formerly  difficult  of  approach,  owing  to  the  rapsd  of  *^l 
Mary  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  whicn  is  so  atiuog.  tba'« 
with  light  or  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  posaible  to  stea  j 
but  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  by  tlie  emplofin«nt  ti 
steam-tug  vessels.  Montreal  was  formerlv  the  bend  ifusr 
ters  of  the  North-West  Company.    [Ft  a  Tium.] 

MONTRBUIU    [Pas  db  Csjjus.] 

MONTROSE.    [PoRPAiUHiEK.1 

MONTROSE,  JAMBS  GRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF 
bom  in  the  year  1612,  was  descended  from  one  U  ti« 
most   antient   femilies    in    Scotland.     His   gxmnUfaihfr. 
John,  third  earl  of  Montrose,  was  some  time  Itard  U^i. 
ehanoellor  of   Scotland,  and  afterwards  appointed    «««- 
roy  of  the  kinedom^*  supremus  regni  Scotis  pnttsmtu: 
— for  life ;  ana  he  succeeded  his  father.  John,  fourth  ca  . 
of  Montrose,  in  1626,  being  then  just  fourteen  ynaia  of  ac^ 
The    following  year  ho  was   served  heir    to   his    ibiU* 
in   his   several  estates   in  the   counties  of   Dnnshir. 
Forfar.    Linlithgow.  Perth,   and    Stirling.     Ho    tx^^i 
soon  after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  travel  till  abuut  i*. 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be  returned  to  ScoiWw^ 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  motampiMim  : 
gentlemen  of  his  time.    He  was  probably  praaent  at  iij» 
ooronation  of  King  Charles  K^riiicn  took  plaoe  in  the  a^^  v 
year,  though  he  c&es  not  appoS^  to  hava  immediately  tmkt  •% 
any  proouneat  put  in  the  quarr\<'^  whiok  thtl 
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eer^monial  was  the  oonnnencemeiit.    He  soon  joined  the 
popular  party  however  in  opposing  the  canons  and  other 
arbitrary  innovations  of  the  court  on  the  established  reli- 
prion  of  the  country ;   and  on  the  15th  November,  1637, 
when  the  celebrated  Tables  were  made  up,  that  is  to  say, 
committees  for  managing  the  popular  cause,  his  name  was 
added  to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie, '  thought  it  time  to 
prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engaged.'    He  was  indeed  the 
most  ardent  and  lealous  of  his  party,  displaying  at  times  a 
heat  and  enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter 
defionce.     Such  was  his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
proclamation  approving  of  the  '  Service  Book.*    On  that 
occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time  beside  Johnston, 
while  the  latter  was  reading  a  protestation  in  name  of  the 
Tables,  hut  at  length,  that  he  might  see  the  whole  crowd, 
he  got  up  upon  the  end  of  a  puncheon,  which  mode  his 
friend  tlie  earl  of  Rothes  say,  'James,  you  will  never 
be  at  rest  till  you  are  fairly  lihed  up  above  your  fellows ;' 
— a  remark  uttered  in  mere  jest,  but  recorded  with  great 
solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  'accomplished  in  earnest  in  that  same  place, 
and  some  even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold 
on  which  it  occurred  were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  exe- 
cution.'   In  the  preparation  of  the  National  CovenanU 
which  was  projected  by  the  Tables,  Montrose  was  also  a 
leading  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  indi* 
viduals  there  was  none  more  zealous  than  he.    Tliis  course 
of  conduct,  springing  from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper, 
continued  for  some  time:  till  at  length,  conceiving  his  im- 
portance  and  military  talents  undervalued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters when  Argyle  and  Lesly  were  allowed  to  lead,  the 
one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  Montrose  deter- 
mined on  going  over  to  the  king.    With  that  view  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles,  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenanters  threw  him  into  prison, 
nrhere  he  was  when  Charles  made  his  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land.   This  took  place  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  royal  visit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to 
Litf  interest,  Charles  made  vorious  concessions,  and  Mon- 
trose was  set  at  liberty  with  his  adherents  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1642.    From  that  time  he  retired  to  bis  own 
|>ouse  in  the  country,  living  privately  till  the  spring  of  1643, 
vhcn  the  queen  returning  from  Holland,  he  hasted  to  wait 
di  ber  majesty  at  Burlington ,  and  accompanied  her  to  York. 
IIw  embraced    this   opportunity  to  urge  on  the  queen, 
as  ho  had  formerly  done  on  the  king,  what  he  termed  the 
dani^erous  policy  of  the  Covenanters,  and  with  the  impe- 
tuosity natural  to  his  character,  solicited  a  commission  to 
raise  an  army  and  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms.    The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  however  thwarted  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  returned  home;  but  neither  his  ceaseless  activity, 
nor  his  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
Ibrracrly  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaders,  whose 
recent  imprisonment  of  him  had  fired  his  indignant  spirit 
to  revenge,  and  who  filled  the  place  which  his  ambition 
had  long  aimed  at,  could  be  laid  asleep.      Accordingly 
lie    took    another  opportunity  of  waiting   on    the    kmg 
with  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  he 
was  favourably  received ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1644,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Montrose,  and 
constituted  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
Uie  forces  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king's  service 
under  prince  Rupert.    The  royal  arms  were  for  some  time 
unsuccessful  however,  and  the  prince  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Montrose  in  no  other  ligot  than  that  of  a  fearless 
but  somewhat  wrong-headed  enthusiast.  Montrose's  counsels 
ijideed  were  almost  always  of  a  desperate  character,  and  no 
failure  ever  destroyed  his  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 
His  army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  its  attacks  were 
desultory  and  violent,  and  its  progress  was  marked  by  de- 
predation and  waste.    At  Tippermuir,  a  wide  field  about 
live  miles  from  Perth,  where  Montrose  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  upwards  of  60t)0  in  number,  drawn  up  in  one  long 
line,  with  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  Covenanters*  horse  were 
overpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
Tlie  result  was  fortunate:  the  flight  of  the  horse  threw  the 
ill- disciplined  foot  into  irremediable  confusion,  numbers 
were  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Montrose  and  his  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tippermuir 
was  but  the  beginnhig  of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  laid 
«U  Scotland  open  to  }b»  nctoriQ^s  Montroa^,   Tb«  hut  of 
r.  C,  No.  9««, 


the  flehea  was  the  battle  (or  nther,  massacrej  of  Kilsyth, 
fought  in  the  month  of  August,  1645.  On  this  occasion 
Montrose  had  the  advantage  of  selecting  his  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereas  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  up  after  a  toilsome  march,  and  were  even  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  first  position  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy.  "While  this  change  was  taking  place,  Montrose 
cast  his  eye  upon  a  company  of  cuirassiers,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  his  men  as  'cowardly  rascals  cosed  in  iron,'  be 
threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  dceves  of 
his  shirt,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  ferocious  resolution, 
cried  out, '  Let  us  fight  the  fellows  in  our  shirts.'  The  ex- 
ample was  instantly  copied  by  the  enthusiastic  and  san- 
guinary troop,  and,  falling  upon  tlie  enemy  before  they  had 
taken  up  the  places  assigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
became  a  mere  massacre — a  race  of  14  miles,  in  which 
6000  of  the  Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  rovalists, 
were  cut  down  and  slain.  Montrose  now  carried  such 
of  his  men  as  would  accompany  him  to  the  borders, 
presuming  on  the  continued  success  of  his  arms.  He 
was  however  mistaken:  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  was  surprised  by  Greneral  Lesly  on  the  13th  September, 
1645,  and  upon  the  panic-struck  royalists  was  that  day  in- 
flicted a  fearful  retaliation  for  their  previous  enormities. 
Montrose  regained  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  but 
was  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endeavours  to  excite 
sympathy  towards  either  his  person  or  cause ;  and  on  the 
lung's  surrender  to  the  Scots,  Montrose  capitulated,  and 
was  permitted  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  for  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  September,  1646.  On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the  servant  of  his 
chaplain.  When  on  the  Continent  at  this  time  he  had  the 
ofier  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  France, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  the 
gens  d'armes,  with  an  annual  pension  besides  his  pay ;  but 
he  declined  all  appointments,  saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of 
service  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  King  Charles  H., 
when  he  received  a  commission  for  a  new  invasion  of  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  selecting  the  remote  islands 
of  Orkney  for  his  rendesvous,  he  despatched  thither  a  part 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1649 ;  and  in  the  month  of  Match  following, 
he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy  however  on  the  mainland,  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  some  time,  he  himself  was  disco- 
vered on  foot  in  the  disguise  of  a  Highland  rustic.  In  this 
condition  he  escaped  to  the  house  of  McLeod  of  Assint,  by 
whom  lie  was  delivered  up  to  General  Lesly,  and  then 
conducted  towanla  Edinburgh  in  the  same  mean  garb  in 
which  he  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  change  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that 
of  a  condemned  traitor,  sentences  of  excommunication 
and  forfeiture  having  been  pronounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  as  the  year  1644 ;  and 
many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  But 
throughout,  his  dignity  remained  undiminished,  and  he  now 
excit^  a  sympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  him. 
He  received  sentence  of  death  with  the  same  firmness ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  21st  May,  1650,  the  sentence  was  executed 
upon  him :  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  30  feet  high,  and  hia 
limbs,  after  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  princi))al  towns  in  the  kingdom.  '  Thus  pe- 
rished,' says  J^ing  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  b.  6),  'at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  the  re* 
putation  of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  times  had 
produced.  He  excelled  in  military  strategems,  but  his 
talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  partisan  than  of  a 
great  commander,  and  were  better  fitted  to  excite  and 
manage  a  desultory  war  than  to  direct  the  complicated 
operations  of  a  regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great 
and  romantic,  approaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the  opinion 
of  Cardinal  de  Ketz)  to  that  of  the  antient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  his  heroism  was  wild  and  extravagant ; 
prone  to  vast  and  desperate  enterprises,  without  consulting 
the  necessary  means ;  actuated  rather  by  passion  than  by 
virtue,  hy  prejudices  rather  than  bv  regulated  principles; 
and  it  was  less  conspicuous  during  bis  life  than  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  on  ignominious  death.' 
He  retained  his  heroism  and  self-possession  to  the  last. 

On  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  U.  reversed  the  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  which  had  been  passed  by  the  parlia* 
moat:  wi  bif  Katt«ro4 roiiwiDa  vera  oollected and  ourie^ 
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viih  great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

MONTSERR  AT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  about  22 
miles  south-west  from  Antigua,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance north-west  of  Guadaloupe,  The  island  is  about  12 
miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  7  miles 
broad. 

Montserrat  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  received 
this  name  from  him  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  near  Barcelona,  and  as  being 
descriptive  of  its  api^earance,  that  of  a  broken  mountain. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  on  it  in  1632,  by  the  English 
under  Sir  Thomas  Warner.  It  was  taken  from  the  English 
in  1664  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Breda,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  mountains 
are  in  many  places  quite  inaccessible,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  almost  perpendicular  chasms,  which,  with  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with 
a  luxurious  vegetation,  including  both  lofty  trees  and  tro- 
pical shrubs.  On  the  south-west  side,  in  a  dell  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  conical  hills,  and  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  souffridre,  or  boiling  sul- 
phurous spring. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island,  in  16°  42'  N.  lat.  and  62'  1 9'  W.  long.  It  is 
small,  but  well  built.  The  shipping  lies  off  the  town  in 
an  open  roadstead.  There  is  indeed  no  harbour  or  bay 
on  any  part  of  the  shore,  and  it  is  hazardous  for  ships  to 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months.  A 
heavy  surf  beats  constantly  on  the  shore,  and  it  requires 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  boats  to 
land  or  embark  with  safety.  For  conveying  produce  and 
goods  to  and  from  the  ships,  a  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  called 
a  Moses  boat,  is  used. 

The  island  is  esteemed  to  be  so  healthy,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Montpellier  of  the  West.  Hie 
average  mortality  of  the  troops  stationed  there  is  found  to 
be  far  less  than  is  experienced  in  any  other  of  the  West 
India  stations. 
,    The  population  in  1834  was  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Whites       •          «         \              140  149  289 

Free  Blacks        .         •             412  562  974 

Apprenticed  negroes  •         2,827  3,155  5,982 

3,379         3,866         7,245 

Montserrat  is  a  dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  but 
has  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own, '  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  of  whom  are 
returned  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  and  six  members  of  council.  The  settlers 
are  mostly  Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  Irishmen. 

The  island  produced  for  exportation  in  1836, 1 1,586  cwt. 
of  sugar,  33,300  gallons  of  molasses,  17,930  gallons  of  rum, 
and  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  league?  to  the  north-west, 
and  between  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  is  a  high,  round,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Redonda  has 
been  given ;  it  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN  ETIENNE,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  born,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1725.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan, 
and  his  grandmother,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  his 
education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chietly  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  classics,  although  a  decided  taste  for  philological 
pursuits  in  general,  assisted  by  a  peculiarly  retentive  me- 
mory, enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  modern  languages,  among  which  the  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  are  mentioned  as  those  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  conversant.  At  this  college  also, 
•under  Le  Pdre  Bt'raud,  the  subsequent  tutor  of  I^lande, 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  those  sciences  of 
•which  he  was  afterwards  the  historian. 

From  Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  lcj:;al  profession,  and  having  taken  the  usual 
dc^ees,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Paris. 

At  the  public  libraries  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  the  sci- 
entific soirt'es  of  M.  Jombcrt,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Diderot,  D'Alombcrt,  Cochin,  Lalande,  and  others.  To  his 
— tcrcouwc  wiih  D'Alombcrt  in  particular,  he  probablv 


owed  much  of  his  mathematical   knowledge;   and  Ia- 
lande,  if  he  did  not  suggest  a  history  of  the  matbematKol 
sciences,  at  least  gave  him  considerable  encouragement  to 
carry  out  the  design  when  once  it  had  been  formed.     In 
1 754  he  published  in  12mo.  auonymouslv,  the*  History  of 
the  Researches  for  determining  the  Quadrature  of  the  Cir- 
cle,' to  which  was  appended  'An  Account  of  the  Problems 
of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  and  the  THsection  of  an 
Angle.*    A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1^3). 
in  Svo.,  edited  by  Lacroix.    The  following  year  (17531  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  ami  in 
1758  he  published,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  part  of  Ihe 
'  History  of  the  Mathematics.'    After  this  he  lAsgan  to  be 
employed  by  the  government ;   first,  as  intendant-secretan 
at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fami.v 
of  M.  Remand,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1763;  and 
then  (1764),  as  secretary  and  astronomer  royal  to  the  expe- 
dition for  colonising  Cayenne.    Upon  his  return  to  France 
the  following  year,  he  obtained,  through  the  instrumen tali t% 
of  his  friend  (jochin,  the  situation  of  *  premier  commis  di^ 
bStiments,'  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  most  aa&tdu  - 
ously  for  twenty-five  years.    To  the  above  appointment  ««s 
added  the  honorary  one  of  censor  royal  of  mathematicul 
books.     His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  hi«i 
family  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  but  the  latter  he  is  said  t«> 
have  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  he  should  be  stu^ 
pected  of  neglecting  his  official  duties.  In  this  way  he  editcil. 
in  1778,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  OxananiS 
'  Mathematical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  and  so  carefully 
had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work,  that  a  co]  > 
was  forwarded  to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for  ex- 
amination and  approval.    The  income  he  derived  from  h.^ 
situation  under  the  government,  though  small,  was  sufficit'ot 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  family,  but  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  he  lost  his  situation,  and  «.i» 
left  little  short  of  destitute. 

In  1794  he  was  employed  in  forming  an  analrsis  of  t)  e 
treaties  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  deputmcfit. 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  professor  of  ma  - 
theroatics  to  one  of  the  central  schools  of  Paris*  but  h.* 
health  not  permitting  him  to  fill  the  appointment,  a 
situation  in  the  *Jur6s  dlnstniction '  was  assigned  to 
him.  In  1798  he  published  a  second  edition  of  the  fir^t 
part  of  his  '  History  of  the  Mathematics,'  in  which  he  ir.> 
troduced  many  improvements  and  augmentations.  AV.  h 
the  exception  however  of  the  profits,  if  any,  which  he  nuy 
have  derived  from  this  work,  his  only  resource  for  tw>  yeari, 
from  which  he  could  provide  for  his  family,  was  an  iiuign}- 
ficant  situation  in  the  office  of  the  National  Lotteiy.  I'p  •'. 
the  death  of  Saussure,  in  1799,  the  minister  NeufclU tea u 
conferred  'upon  htm  a  pension  of  2400  f^nca,  which  tu 
lived  but  four  months  to  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  ]8ih  of 
December,  1799.  His  modesty  and  benevoAnce  vere  u>> 
less  conspicuous  than  his  erudition  and  the  smallness  of  1  .< 
fortune.  Wbcn  Lalande,  deputed  by  the  Academy,  o0cut: 
him  some  situation  in  that  society,  he  declined  the  honour 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

Bcfoit;  his  decease  he  had  occupied  himself  with  the  ««• 
cond  part  of  his  History.    The  completion  of  the  work  V2« 
confided  to  Lalandc,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
scientific  individuals,  among  whom  was  Lacroix,  piibli>hfl 
the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1802.    The  whole  work  t» 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  bc^-.  % 
and  chapters.    Part  I.  contains  the  History  of  the  Matl  »- 
matics  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  empire.     V^t 
II.  comprises  the  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the  Ar:i^'* 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  t.i 
tions.  Part  III.  contains  the  History  of  the  Sciences  ami.:  j 
the  Latins  and  the  Western  nations  up  to  the  eomrarmt  - 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century.    These  three  parts  ti>rni 
the  first  volume.    Part  IV.,  forming  the  secona  %'otuiiir. 
and  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  th 
Seventeenth  Ck^ntury,  is  divided  into  nine  books,  n%me}>,  1. 
Progress  of  Geometry,  as  treated  after  the  manner  of  ti  - 
Antients;  2,  Progress  of  Analytical  Geometry;  3.  IVjprc'-.* 
of  Mechanics  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  C<  i 
tury ;  4,  Progress  of  Optics  about  the  middle  of  the  Se^rL- 
teenth  Century ;  5,  Progress  of  Astronomy  durinfr  the  St 
venteenth  Century;  6,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  DtfTcrin:  .. 
and  Integral  Calculus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeen: U 
Ontury ;  7,  Progress  of  Mechanics  during  the  same  peri  ■!  , 
8,  Progress  of  Optics  during  the  same  period;   9,  IV'g.ov 
of  Astronomy  during  the  same  periodi    The  ivouuiui);  t^o 
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volume!  form  the  fifth  part.  It  comprises  the  History  of  the 
Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  is  hkewise  divided  into  nine  hooks,  namely,  1, 
Geometry  and  Analysis;  2,  Optics;  3,  Analylical  Me- 
chanics ;  4,  Practical  Mechanics  and  Machines ;  5,  Plane 
Astronomy;  6,  Physical  Astronomy;  7,  Astronomical 
Tables,  Instruments,  Observatories,  &c.,  and  Judicial 
Astrology;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  Progress  of 
Navigation  as  regardji  the  Piloting  of  a  Vessel  and  the 
determination  of  its  Geographical  Position.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  supplements  oh  the  Capstan  ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography ;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle ;  on  the  History  of  Music ;  a  defense  of  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Antiquity ;  Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of 
Derivations  by  Arbogast ;  and  a  short  notice  of  the  Life  of 
Moutucla. 

As  a  whole  it  contams  treatises  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  inte- 
resting details  concerning  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 
provements which  have  contributed  to  their  progress. 
Bonnycastle,  speaking  of  Monlucla,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Bossut's  *  History  of  the  Mathematics,' justly 
remarks-^'  If  he  be  not  so  profound  as  some  other  writers, 
he  is  frequently  less  obscnre,  and  may  often  be  consulted 
with  advantage  upon  points  where  the  original  writers 
would  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  common  readers ;  in  short, 
there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  of  affording  more 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  studies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  them.'  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  he  said  that  the  subjects  treated  of  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  so  elementary  and  natural  an  order  as  might 
be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  sotnetimes  excessively 
diffuse,  and  burthened  with  much  repetition. 

{Notice  His(orique  lue  par  Auguste-Savinihe  le  Blond  ik 
laSocieU  de  Versailles,  le  lb  Janvier,  1800,  8vo.;  Biog. 
UniverseUe;  li\xi\orC^  Mathematical  Dictionary,  &c.) 
MONZA.    [MiLANO,  Province  of.] 
MOOD,  or  MODE.    [Verb.] 
MOOLTAN.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii..  p.  221.] 
MOON  (Latin  Luna,  Greek  eiKtimi,  selene),  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  a  heavenly  body  which  moves  round  the  earth, 
sharing  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

In  a  day  or  two  (depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather)  from 
the  time  called  in  the  almanacs  'the  new  moon* a  thin  silver 
crescent  is  seen  with  its  horns  turned  from  the  sun  and 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  the  sun,  after  which  it  soon  sets. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  increases,  the  horns  at  the  same 
time  growing  fuller,  until,  in  1\  days,  it  is  at  ninety  degrees 
(or  as  far  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith)  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  the  crescent  has  become  a  semicircle  of  white  light. 
The  distance  still  increases,  until  the  moon  ia  180°  distant 
from  the  sun,  or  hi  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  b^' 
which  time  the  light  part  Las  become  a  full  circle :  this 
happens  in  somewhat  more  than  143  days  from  the  new  moon. 
The  satellite  still  continues  its  revolution  among  the  stars, 
becoming  westward  of  the  sun  after  the  full  moon,  and, 
decreasing  by  the  same  steps  as  it  increased,  is  lost  a  day  or 
two  before  the  time  which  the  almanacs  point  out  as  the 
next  new  moon.  The  whole  of  this  process  takes  up  what 
19  called  a  hmationt  or  a  lunar  month :  the  lunar  months 
are  slightly  unequal,  but  their  average  period  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  2j(|  seconds,  or  29*5305887215  mean 
solar  days.  To  show  the  irregularity  of  the  lunations,  we 
give  the  times  of  all  the  new  moons  which  take  place  in  the 
years  1838  and  1839,  with  the  intervals. 

Kwedtt  of  Excen  of 

iDtenral  Interval 

over  29  over  29 

days.  days. 

1838.  lu  Bu  h.    m.  1839L  h.  m.  h.    m. 

Jan.  26  1  52  A.IC  ,^  ,.  Jan.  15  2  53  p.m.  \\  »? 
Feb.  24  0  8  P.M.  q  '?  ^^^'  ^^  3  28  A.M.  \i  VI 
Mar.  25  9  45  p.m.   g  Jg    Mar.  15  2  13  p.m.  '*'  '"^ 


Aug.  20  4  26  a.m.  ,g  ,-  Aug.  9  9  19  A.M.  ,3  2 

Sept.  18  8  45P,M,  Vi   *^  Sept.  7  10  21  P.M.  \.  .,, 

Oct.  18  2  25  P.M.  ly  V;  Oct.  7  2  13  P.M.  {7  .t, 

Nov.  17  8  2  A.M.  ;'  ^;  Nov.  6  8  11  a.m.  :'  v: 

Dec  17  0  23  A.M.  *®  -*  Doc.  6    3     1  A.M.  *^  ^^ 


It  appears  (nen  not  only  that  the  lunar  mouth  vanes, 
but  that  there  is  no  yearly  cycle  of  ^-ariation.  Before  how- 
ever we  make  any  remark  on  the  preceding,  we  shall  place 
by  its  side  materials  for  confidence  in  the  almanac  from 
whence  the  preceding  times  were  quoted.  Taking  at 
hazard  a  volume  of  astronomical  observations,  and  opening 
the  part  where  the  results  of  the  lunar  observations  are 
found,  we  took  the  first  right  ascensions  [Ascensions]  o& 
the  moon  which  we  came  to,  opposite  to  which,  for  compa- 
rison, were  written  the  predicted  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  for  the  same  times.  The  dates  matter  nothing,  since 
it  is  only  the  accordance  of  prediction  with  observation  which 
is  to  be  noticed.   (Camb.  Obs.,  1835,  p.  128.) 

Difference. 


Predicted  R.A« 
h.    m*     ■• 

14  23  57'87 

23  1  59-84 

4  56  13*31 

18  7  40*74 


Observed  RJL 
h.    m.     8. 

14  23  57-61 

23     1   58-55 

4  56  14-01 

18     7  40-50 


26-lOOths  of  a  second. 
1«    and  29-lOOths. 
7-lOths  of  a  second. 
24*1 00 ths  of  a  second. 


The  lunar  theory  then,  resting  upon  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
enables  astronomers  to  find  the  position  of  the  moon  within 
a  part  of  the  heavens  answering  to  a  second  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, while  the  rough  observations  with  which  astronomy 
must  always  commence  would  not  give  the  length  of  a  lu- 
nation within  an  hour. 

Taking  the  lunar  phenomena  in  the  order  of  discovery, 
we  next  notice  that  this  planet  writes  its  mark  on  the  earth 
in  terms  which  have  been  understood  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters,  called  the  tides,  is  found  to  follow  its  motions,  so 
that  high  water  is  always  found  to  succeed  the  time  when 
the  moon  comes  on  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  visible  or 
invisible  side  of  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  high  water  twice  a-day  (that  is,  in  the  common 
solar  day),  but  it  is  found  on  further  examination  that  the 
interval  between  high  water  and  high  water  is  a  little  more 
than  twelve  hours  ;  so  that  in  the  year  1838  that  phenome- 
non occurred  only  705  instead  of  730  (twice  365)  times. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  is  found 
to  take  place  (one  time  with  another)  in  27*32166142  solar 
days  (we  shall  presently  see  why  this  is  not  a  lunation), 
which  gives  13°  lo'  35"  increase  of  right  ascension  in  each 
solar  day,  or  13*  8'  23"  in  a  sidereal  day,  or  actual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  Hence  the  meridian  of  the  spectator, 
between  two  times  at  which  the  moon  is  on  the  visible  side 
of  that  meridian,  must  make  so  much  more  revolution  as  is 
necessary  to  overtake  a  body  which  reyolves  through 
13°  8'  23"  while  it  revolves  through  360°;  which  gives 
24h  tb^  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  for  each  lunar  day, 
or  12h  2/3™  for  its  half.  Now  the  year  contains  366) 
sidereal  days,  or  simple  revolutions  of  the  earth;  and  ic 
will  be  found  that  12*^  27^ni  is  contained  705  times  and  a 
a  fraction  in  366}  d .  As  every  reader  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  of  sidereal  and  solar  time,  we  may  herd 
simply  state  (referring  to  Sun  and  Time  for  detail)  that  the 
common  day  is  not  the  simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  but 
includes  the  additional  time  in  which  the  meridian  overtakes 
the  sun,  which  has  moved  forward  about  a  degree.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  even  on  a  single  year  the  coincidence  of  half 
a  lunar  day  and  the  interval  between  two  times  of  high 
water  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
assumed  the  question  by  counting  the  times  of  high  water 
from  an  almanac  constructed  on  the  supposition  which  we 
wished  to  establish.  This  would  be  true  if  we  had  talked 
of  the  year  1840 ;  but  we  may  consider  an  almanac  for  1838 
as  now  a  verified  prediction :  it  would  have  made  no  small  noibo 
in  the  public  papers  if  there  had  been  a  tide  more  or  less  in 
the  Thames  than  was  predicted  in  the  almanacs.  The 
theory  of  the  tides  is  the  roost  difiicult  in  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  winds,  channels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic*  mathematical  difficulties ;  but  this  one  pheno- 
menon has  never  had  its  exception  in  open  sea — that  every 
transit  of  the  moon  over  (either  sideoO  the  meridian  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  the  water,  though  so  high  a  wind  has 
been  known  as  to  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  a  river. 

We  return  to  the  phenomena  of  the  phases  (Greek  for 
appearances),  as  they  are  called,  of  the  moon,  namely,  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  its  illummated  part.  These  may 
be  immediately  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  moon 
is  not  luminous  itself,  but  receives  its  light  from  the  sun. 

•  The  reader  iis  referred  to  Mr.  Lubbock'*  lutcly  piibHsliM  treatise  on  the 
tides  Pat  proof  uf  the  rapid  progress  wbich  tho  mioutc  aecoxdanoe  of  prudiction 
ind  obwrvatioQ  i%  uaiuDjf. 
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To  hhow  how  this  may  be,  suppose  a  ball,  illumiiiated  by 
another  ball  at  a  great  dutancc  in  the  direction  £S,  to  be  car- 
ried round  the  spectator  at  £.  This  ball  may  bo  always  subdi- 


i)  o  J— — e 

ft}  °0   D  ^^   t 


^^^, 


£ 


vided  into  a  visible  and  invisible  half,  since  one-half  must 
hide  the  other  in  all  positions.  But  it  may  also  be  divided  into 
an  illuminated  and  unilluminated  half.  At  A  the  visible  half 
is  all  unilluminated,  and  though  we  have  called  it  the  visible 
half  (meaning  in  a  position  tu  be  seen,  if  there  were  light), 
it  will  not  be  seen.  But  when  the  ball  arrives  at  B,  a  small 
portion  of  the  illuminated  half  is  in  the  visible  half,  as 
much  as  is  intercepted  between  the  arrows.  At  D  a  larger 
portion  of  the  illuminated  part  is  visible,  and  at  £  a  mil 
half  of  the  visible  surface  is  illuminated.  A  little  consider- 
ation of  this  scheme  (which  is  moreover  explained  in  all 
popular  works)  will  show  not  only  the  occurrence  of  phases 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  the 
circular  boundary  of  the  enlightened  part  is  towards  the 
illuminating  body.  We  copy  from  Riccioli  his  collection  of 
Ihe  Latin  and  Greek  terms  used  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent phases : 

A  Novilunium,  lunasilens,  C])onjunctio,ls/rofti|via 
Congressus  cum  sole,  Noomenia,  Sy-|vov/i«;via 
nodus,  Luneo  accensio.  j  cvvodoc 


B  Prima  phasis.  Nova  luna« 
C  Ultima  phasis. 


\via  fftXyivti 


■} 


Luna  novissima,  Intcrlunium,  seu  in- 

termenstruum,  est  tempus  inter  ulii- \a<f}avuTfibQ 
mam  et  primam  phasim,  i  (3  ad  B . 

B,  C,  D,  £,  Corniculala,  Falcata,  cur- 
vata  in  comua. 

D  Primus  sextilis  aspectus,  et  £  sc- 
cundus. 


utvoe 


F  Prima  Quadratura,  G  secunda ;  lunaf  J""?"^^*^"^^ 
dividua,  bisecta,  dimidiata,  semiplena.)  ,^^f^°t^^^ 

H, K, L, I, Luna Gibba, gibbosa ;  H  pri-|  ,,. 
raus,   I    sccundus  aspectus    trinus ;/  'z  **^^'^'^^^ 
Luna  in  triquetro.  'Jrp.ycuvoc 

M  Plenilunium,  Oppositio,  Luna  Toti-1         .. 
luuis,  in  diametro  sinuata  in  orbem.)!""*'*^''.*'^ 
medius  mensis.  J  e.X«>;*»»v*« 

Luna  crescens  ab  A  per  F  in  M,  Luna)    . ,        , ,, 

descrescens  seu  senescens  ab  M  perr*^'/'"'  «*/«'"/**»"» 
Q  jjj  ^  *     J  «Ai|vi|  ipBiPowra 

If  the  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the 
sun*s  motion,  as  in  the  figure,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  every  new  moon  (A),  and  of  the  moon  at  every 
ftiU  moon  (M) ;  since  in  the  former  case  the  moon  would 
bide  the  sun,  and  in  the  latter  the  earth  would  intercept 
the  8un*s  light.  The  moon  however  is  generally  a  little  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  echptic,  not  enough  to  introduce 
any  sensible  error  into  the  preceding  explanation  of  the 
phases,  but  enough  to  hinder  the  eclipses  from  taking  place, 
except  now  and  then :  we  shall  see  more  of  this  presently. 
Again,  if  the  sun  remained  in  the  line  £  S,  the  lunation*  or 
completg  circle  of  phaiesi  vould  bo  of  the  same  duration  as 


the  actual  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  heftveiu 
Since  however  the  sun  moves  slowly  forward  in  the  saiue 
direction  as  the  moon,  the  latter  does  not  alter  its  phases 
so  rapidly  as  in  the  figure,  nor  is  the  cycle  of  phases  com* 
plete  until  the  moon  has  overtaken  the  sun. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  whole  lunation  into  four  quarters, 
the  first  from  new  moon  to  increasing  half  moon,  iho 
second  from  half  moon  to  full  moon,  Uie  third  from  full 
moon  to  waning  half  moon,  the  fourth  from  half  moon  to 
new  moon.  £ach  of  these  is  called  the  change  of  the  moon, 
and  it  is  a  very  common  belief  that  a  change  of  weather 
and  wind  is  to  be  expected,  if  not  at  every  cnange  of  the 
moon,  at  least  much  oftener  at  the  changes  than  in  the 
intervals.  This  opinion,  when  not  absolutely  received  as 
true,  is  usually  treated  as  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  It  i> 
in  truth  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  as  the  following 
considerations  will  show. 

The  atmosphere  is  continually  undergoing  a  slight  alter- 
ation from  the  effects  of  the  tide.  At  new  and  full  moon 
(or  rather  a  little  after  these  phenomena)  there  are  those 
great  tides  called  the  spring-tides,  arising  from  the  action 
of  both  luminaries :  at  the  two  quarters  the  same  luminari<*s 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  quarters  are  followed  by  the 
smaller  Hoods,  called  neap-tides.  What  effect  may  be  pn>- 
duced  by  this  succession  of  smaller  and  greater  oscillations 
of  the  sea,  which  must  produce  oscillations  of  the  atm^i- 
sphere,  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand.  Again,  wu 
know  nothing  of  the  electric  action  of  either  luminary  upon 
the  earth,  or  whether  any  and  what  electric  state  may 
depend  upon  their  relative  position.  We  hate  therefore 
abundant  grounds  a  priori  to  abstain  from  forming  any 
opinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
weather ;  and  we  shall  now  state  the  results  of  such  lact^ 
as  observation  has  furnbhed.  A  few  years  ago  M.  Ara^a 
collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  an  article  published 
in  the  '  Annuaire  :*  the  general  conclusion  derived  fnim 
them  is,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  little  more  rain  during* 
the  second  quarter  than  during  either  of  the  others ;  but  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  confirm  the  common  notion  that  a 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  change  of  weather 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is,  one  time  with  another,  less  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
quarter  than  in  that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and  that  it  is 
somewhat  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  the  quarters. 
With  regard  to  a  great  many  other  asserted  effects  of  the 
moon  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  or  against  them ; 
nothing  but  a  long  series  of  observations  can  settle  such 
points,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  made  (or  if  made,  to  be 
made  fairly)  by  those  who  have  predetermined  the  questions 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  For  an  account  of  M.  Arago » 
paper,  see  the  Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  82  and  S4. 

The  moon's  age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  new  moun, 
and  the  rules  by  which  Easter  is  found  depend,  or  should 
depend,  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  age  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year,  called  the  £pact.  But  all  readers  should 
remember  that  the  sun  and  moon  by  which  Easter  ia  four  J 
are  not  the  real  bodies,  but  fictitious  ones,  moving  not  with 
the  real  but  the  average  motions,  and  therefore  sometirao 
before  and  sometimes  behind  the  real  bodies.  It  shou!  i 
then  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  as  will  happen,  Bastei^ 
Sunday  should  sometimes  be  seven  days  sooner  or  later 
than  it  would  be  if  the  real  bodies  were  employ  vl 
[Easter.] 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  complicated  question  in  asti\«- 
nomy.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moon\ 
motion  is  circular,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  cxplanatioo  oi 
the  phases ;  it  is  somewhat,  but  very  little,  more  correct  tv> 
say  it  is  elliptical.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  actually  ex- 
hibited in  space,  an  ellipse  might  be  found  which  wuuld 
nearly  fit  one  of  its  convolutions ;  but  the  suoeeeding  eon* 
volutions  would  depart  further  and  further  from  such  a  a 
ellipse,  and  it  would  be  nineteen  years  before  a  convolutK^n 
would  again  occur  which  is  situated  in  space  near  to  the 
ellipse  with  which  we  started.  And  though  astronomers 
have  found  a  way  of  simplifying  the  question,  by  supposui^ 
the  moon  to  move  in  an  ellipse  which  itself  moves  in  spare. 
yet  we  may  better  explain  the  subject  by  arriving  at  that 
ellipse  from  the  real  motion  than  by  beginning  with  it. 

When  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  watched  in  the  heawni 
with  instruments  fitted  to  measure  her  apparent  dtan»et«*r, 
it  19  fiooQ  found  that  sho  changes  her  distance  fivu  th» 
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earth,  Decoming  alternately  larger  and  smaller.  Her  path 
is  not  very  much  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  is  never 
^1"  from  some  one  of  the  positions  which  the  sun  has  1  ad 
or  will  have  in  the  course  of  tlie  \ear.  We  may  explain 
the  apparent  path  in  the  heavens  by  the  following  figure, 


which  represents  a  portion  of  the  apparent  heavens.  T  is 
the  earth  in  the  centre,  txxx  is  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic; 
ytftfij  and  zzzs  arc  small  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  each  distant  from  it  in  the  heavens  hy  an  angle  of 
6*  8'  47"*9.  Tlie  moon  may  rise  8'  47"*  16  ahovc  xxxx,  or 
fall  as  much  helow  zzzz;  hut  these  two  circles  are  chosen 
because  they  are  means,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  convolution 
^Thich  rises  ahove  xxxx  there  will  he  another,  described  at 
some  other  time,  at  which  it  falls  short  of  xxocx ;  so  that  in 
a  lon^  series  of  years  the  sum  of  all  the  arcs  by  which  con- 
volutions rise  above  xxxx  would  be  equal  to  the  sura  of 
those  arcs  by  which  other  convolutions  uo  not  attain  xxxx. 
The  auglo  5°  8M7'''9  is,  in  the  astronomers  elliptic  fiction, 
the  mean  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  dotted  line  ABODE  FGH  is  one  complete  convolu- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  the  greater  part  of  another.  We 
suppose  the  moon  to  set  off  from  its  highest  point  (high 
and  low  have  reference  to  the  ecliptic)  A,  at  or  very  near 
yyytf :  from  thence  it  falls  to  the  descending  node  6,  and 
continues  to  descend  to  its  lowest  point  C,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  ascending  node  D,  and  from  thence  ascends  to 
£,  from  thenee  to  the  next  descending  node  F,  from  thence 
to  G,  the  lowest  point  (at  or  near  zzzz),  and  to  the  next 
ascending  node  H,  &c.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  lunar 
zodiac  is  interlaced  with  the  convolutions  of  its  orbit,  which 
go  on  for  ever;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cycle  of  convolutions  is  ever  complete,  so  as  to  begin 
again. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  what  is  called  the 
regressive  motion  [Motion]  of  the  nodes.  The  first  node 
we  meet  with  is  B,  and  the  next,  D,  is  not  exactly  opposite 
to  B,  but  a  little  behind  the  opposite  point ;  the  next,  F,  is 
still  more  behind  B.  The  words  before  and  behind  have 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  recession  of 
llie  node  amounts,  one  year  of  365  days  with  another,  to 
19*^  19'  42"*dl6,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retrograde 
revolution  in  6793*39108  mean  solar  days,  or  18'6  vears 
nearly.  The  point  in  which  the  moon  ascends  througn  the 
ecliptic  falls  back  moro  than  twice  the  moon's  diameter  in 
each  revolution.  The  amount  however  is  subject  to  some 
variation ;  that  given  above  is  its  average. 

Again,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  observed  to 
vary,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
When  least  it  is  29'  2"'91 ;  when  greatest  33'  31''*07.  But 
it  is  observed  that  the  least  and  greatest  diameters  of  a 
single  revolution  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  an- 
other revolution;  and  also  that  the  place  where  the  dia- 
meter is  least  is  not  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is 
greatest,  but  always  in  advance.  Thus  the  diameter,  being 
greatest  at  A,  becomes  least  at  P,  in  advance  of  the  point 
opposite  to  A,  greatest  again  at  Q  (in  advance  of  A),  and 
least  again  at  R.  Now  the  apparent  diameter  must  be 
leabt  when  the  distance  is  greatest,  and  vice  versa  ;  the 
point  of  a  convolution  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called 
iU*i  apo-ggoi  tbitt  ow96t  to  tho  earth  the  peri-gee.  There  is 


then  a  progression  of  the  apogee,  and  its  average  quantity 
is  no  less  than  6'  41"  for  each  solar  day,  or  40'  39'  45"*36 
in  365  days;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  3232*575343  mean  solar  days,  or  about  nine  years.  The 
q^uantities  above  given  are  averages,  for  the  actual  progres- 
sion is  irregular. 

We  may  notice  then  five  distinct  species  of  months — 1.  The 
average  sidereal  month,  or  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
2.  The  average  lunation,  common  month,  or  interval  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  with  the  sun.  3.  The  average 
anomalistic  month,  or  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee. 
4.  The  average  tropical  month,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  equinox  again  (the  equinox  being  in  retro- 
grade motion  [rRBCSssiox] ).  5.  Tlie  average  nodical 
month,  or  from  a  node  to  a  node  of  the  same  kind.  Tlie 
quantities  of  these  months  are  as  follows  (Baily,  Astron. 
Tables  and  Formulae)  in  mean  solar  days:^ 


d.      h.    m.       8. 

Sidereal  month        27  7  43  11*5 

Lunation          •         29  12  44    2'9 

Anomalistic  month  27  13  18  37*4 

Tropical  month        27  7  43     47 

Nodical  month         27  5     5  36*0 


d. 

or  27-32166142 
29*53058872 
27*55459950 
27*32158242 
27-21222222 


It 
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If  we  compare  the  lunation  with  the  common  year,  we 
shall  find  that  235  lunations  make  6939*69  days,  while  19 
years  make  6939  or  6940  days,  according  as  there  are  four 
or  five  leap-years  in  the  number.  Neither  is  wrong  by  a 
day;  consequently  in  19  years  the  new  and  full  moons  are 
restored  to  tne  same  days  of  the  year.  This  does  not  abso- 
lutely follow,  either  from  the  preceding  or  from  the  method 
which  gave  it,  sinc«  neither  is  the  coincidence  exact,  nor 
are  thu  months  exactly  equaL  But  it  will  generally  so 
happen;  and  this  is  the  foundation  o(the  Mbtonic  Cycle. 
[See  also  Calippus.]  Again,  223  lunations  make  6585*322 
days,  and  242  nodical  revolutions  make  6585*357  days,  so 
that  there  is  only  '035  of  a  day,  or  50  minutes  difference 
between  the  two.  This  period  of  223  lunations  is  the 
Saros,  a  celebrated  Chaldean  period,  and  contains  in  round 
numbers  of  days  18  years  and  10  days,  or  18  years  and  11 
days,  according  as  there  are  five  or  four  leap-years.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  express  these  numbers  of  lunations 
in  terms  of  the  other  months. 

Metonic  Cycle.  —  235  lunations  make  253*999  sidereal 
months,  251*852  anomalistic  months,  and  255*021  nodical 
months. 

iSNaro^.— 223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal  months, 
238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical  months. 

The  rate  at  which  the  moon  moves  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  orbit.  We  may  speak  either  of  the  rate  at 
which  she  changes  longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  from  the 
earth ;  and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  inclination  of  her 
path  to  the  ecliptic,  her  motion  in  longitude  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  her  motion  in  her  own  orbit  The  quickest 
motion  is  at  or  near  the  perigee,  and  the  slowest  at  or  near 
the  apogee.  The  moon's  rate  of  motion  follows  no  easily 
obtauiable  law  in  its  changes,  which  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent months.  The  rate  of  change  of  latitude  is  greatest 
near  the  nodes,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  distance  from  the 
earth  is  least  at  the  apogee  and  perigee,  and  greatest  at  and 
about  the  intermediate  points.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  apparent  path  of  the  moon  among  the  stars :  we 
now  pass  to  the  real  orbit  in  space.  Her  average  distance 
from  the  earth  is  29*982175  times  the  e(]|uatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  about  60  radh  of  the  earth,  or 
237,000  miles.  But  the  radius  of  the  sun's  body  is  111^ 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  so  that  a  large  sphere,  which, 
having  its  centre  in  the  earth,  should  contain  every  part  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  would  not  be  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
sun. 

Again,  the  sun's  distance  is  23,984  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
nearly  400  times  the  moon's  average  distance.  A  good  idea 
of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  distances  may  he  obtained 
as  follows : — ^Take  a  ball  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  the 
sun,  and  another  of  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  the 
sphere  which  envelops  the  moon's  real  orbit ;  place  these 
nine  feet  apart,  and  a  proper  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  compared  with  its  size  and  that  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
will  be  obtained. 

To  form  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  real  orbit,  imagine 
another  body,  directly  under  the  moon  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  accompany  her  in  her  motion.  Let  SSSS 
reorwefit  th?  plane  of  tbo  ^cliptie,  in  which  t)ie  vw\  ipiK{t 
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be/and  A  L  6  a  part  of  the  real  orbit,  trom  an  ascendine  to 
ft  descending  node ;  L  being  a  position  of  the  moon,  P  is 
the  projected  body  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  the 


motion  of  P  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  L,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  rise  of  ALB  abovo  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  projected  body  will  then  be  of 
the  kind  of  which  the  following  is  an  exaggeration. 


Suppose  the  moon  to  set  out  from  I  on  the  left,  being 
then  in  apogee,  and  also  at  a  node:  the  projected  body 
will  then  describe  111,  &c.,  until  it  comes  to  its  perigee  at 
the  first  2,  which  is  in  advance  of  the  point  opposite  to  the 
apogee.  But  the  real  moon  will  have  come  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  before  it  is  opposite  to  the  first  1,  so  that  at  the 
first  2  the  moon  will  be  below  the  projected  orbit.  The 
projected  body  then  describes  2  2  2...  up  to  the  next 
apogee  3,  and  so  on ;  the  real  moon  having  come  above  the 
ecliptic  before  the  last  2  but  one.  In  the  present  figure  the 
number  of  folds  is  limited,  and  the  last  joins  the  first;  in 
the  moon's  orbit  the  number  of  folds  is  unlimited.  The 
real  relation  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances  is 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  folds ;  one  with  another  it 
may  be  thus  stated :  b\  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  mean 
distance  will  give  the  greatest  or  apogean  distance,  and 
subtracted,  the  least  or  perigean  distance.  Taking  the 
fiction  of  the  moving  ellipse  for  the  moon's  orbit,  its  eccen- 
tricity is  '0548442. 

In  the  article  Gravitation  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  ineauality  of  the  lunar  motions, 
showing  that  they  arise  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  unequal 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  were  it  not  for  which,  the 
latter  would  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  former.  In  the 
present  article  we  intend  only  to  describe  the  motions 
themselves.  We  have  pointed  out  both  the  apparent  orbit 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  real  orbit :  it  remains  to  ask,  In 
which  manner  is  the  real  orbit  described?  At  a  given 
time,  how  is  the  moon*8  place  in  the  lieavcns  to  be  ascer- 
tained ? 

Returning  a^ain  to  the  apparent  orbit,  we  first  consider 
motion  in  longitude  only ;  that  is,  we  ask  how  to  find  the 
moon's  longitude  at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  Let  us 
suppose  then  that,  Q  being  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
in  the  heavens,  we  draw  Q  M  on  the  sphere  perpendicu- , 


lar  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  M  baa  the  same  longitude  as  Q. 
To  connect  this  figure  with  the  last,  suppose  that  the  moim 
was  at  L  when  it  was  projected  in  the  heavens  to  Q,  ai>'l 
let  P  be  the  projection  of  L  on  the  ecliptic:  then  P 
will  be  thrown  upon  M  in  the  heavens.  The  average 
motion  of  M  will  be  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  circuit  m 
27*32166  days.  If  then  we  were  to  suppose  a  ficlitiuiu 
moon  setting  out  firom  M,  and  moving  with  this  averi^'* 
motion,  it  would  never  be  far  from  the  point  M ;  v hith 
last,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  real  moon's  motiun, 
would  be  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind  the  ficti 
tious  moon. 

If  we  could  observe  the  fictitious  moon,  thus  regularly 
moving  in  the  ecliptic  (say  every  day  at  midnight),  and  aly» 
the  real  moon,  we  might  take  a  long  series  of  years'  obf^T- 
valions,  and  sum  all  the  excesses  of  aI *s  longitude  over  th  it 
of  the  fictitious  body,  when  there  are  excesses^  and  all  the 
defects,  when  there  are  defects.  We  might  expect  to  find 
the  one  sum  equal  to  the  other ;  but  we  are  taught  by  th« 
theory  (which,  as  before  seen,  is  exact  enough  to  find  tLu 
moon*s  place  within  a  second)  that  the  equality  of  the^? 
sums  will  not  be  absolutely  attained  in  any  series  of  year^ 
however  great,  if  we  take  the  commencing  point,  at  «h.<.h 
M  is  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  body,  at  our  own  eapr;re. 
Wherever  Q  may  be,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  this  ficti- 
tious moon,  before  or  behind  M,  rrom  which  if  we  allow  th* 
former  to  start,  the  longer  we  go  on  with  the  series  of  sup- 
posed observationst  the  more  nearly  will  the  excesses  balani  v 
the  defects ;  supposing  always  that  our  seriee  of  observa- 
tions stops  at  the  end  of  a  complete  number  of  cireiuta,  an-i 
not  in  the  middle  of  one.  This  position  is  called  the  iv»^.:m 
place  of  the  moon,  as  distinguisned  from  Q,  its  ttol  pLi.'. 
Let  ua  suppose  it  to  be  at  V ;  then  if  the  average  m^^n 
start  from  V,  with  the  moon's  average  motion*  it  wiU  &t 
every  instant  of  time  point  out  what  is  called  the  me&ti 
place  of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  then  real  place.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  ia,  when  :t 
was  12  o'clock  at  Greenwich  on  the  night  of  December  Ji. 
1800,  the  longitude  of  the  average  moon,  or  tbe  mo  -\  > 
mean  longitude,  was  (according  to  Burckhaidt)  118°  17'  .>" . 
and  the  mean  longitude  at  any  other  time  is  found  by  add::  ^ 
in  the  proportion  of  4809^*38468  for  every  365  da>a,  ^vA 
making  the  necessary  additive  allowance  for  the  pnces^.i  s 
of  the  equinoxes,    [Precession.] 

In  the  same  way  the  node  and  perigee  of  tbe  moon  bate 
their  mean  places,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ilieir  mc 
motions.  Tbe  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee,  at  the  o/'-*- 
mencement  of  the  century,  was  266°  It/  7^'5 ;  that  of  tiic 
ascending  node  13°  53'  22^^' 2. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  that  these  average  moti  -!i<« 
as  they  are  called,  are  subject  to  a  slight  aecelerati  i\ 
which  hardly  shows  itself  in  a  century:  thai  of  tbe  lon- 
gitude was  detected  bv  Halley  from  the  oomparison  of  ytinc 
(Jhaldean  eclipses  with  those  of  modem  tiroes.  This  w^^^d- 
leration  would,  in  a  century,  increase  the  mem  longituOf 
of  the  moon  by  1 1 ",  that  of  the  perigee  by  50",  and  that  \i 
the  ascending  node  by  7". 

The  mean  longitude  being  ascertained  for  the  given  fair.  % 
the  true  longitude  is  found  bv  applying  a  large  nnmbvr  : 
corrections,  as  they  are  called,  some  determined  fiom  \\  * 
theory  of  gravitation,  but  tbe  larger  ones,  as  might  be  fUj*- 
posed,  detected  by  observation  before  that  theory  waa  diw  - 
vered,  and  since  confirmed  by  it  Into  tbia  subject  it  w  .1 
be  imposaible  to  enter  at  lengtJi ;  we  shall  therefore  mcr  % 
instance  a  few  of  the  principal  corrections  for  tbe  loneitufV , 
observing  that  tbe  latitude,  the  distance,  &c  are  all  dcN*r- 
mined  by  adding  or  subtracting  a  number  of  eorrvcti-  ..• 
from  the  results  of  the  supposition  that  tbe  bmmq  m"\«  • 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptie  at  her  average  diatance  iiouk  tu-. 
earth. 

Tbe  first  correction  is  one  which  brings  the  motkm  ne%r<  - 
to  an  ellintical  one,  and  is  called  the  equation  of  the  ctul- 
It  dopencs  upon  tbe  moon's  diatance  from  her  pehgi  \ 
called  the  anomaly,  llie  msan  anomaly  is  tbe  distance  f 
the  moon's  mean  place  from  that  of  the  perigee.  Tis- 
mathematical  expression  ia  (we  give  only  rough  eou- 
stants), 

6°  17'  X  sin  (mean  anomaly). 

The  second  eoneetion,  known  as  the  ewecHon,  and 
by  Ptolemy,  is, 

l"*  16'  X  sin  {2  (C  <-  O)  -  mean  anomaly.} 


nliorc  c  anil  ®  tiaaA  fbr  the  tnean  longltudei  of  tlic  moon 

Till!  rarialion  and  Ihe  annual  cqualion  (discovered  by 
TicliO  BraheJ  nre  tcpreaented  by 

39' X  sin  3  (I  -Oj 
and  li'  X  »in  (Q'a  mean  anomaly.) 

Afnny  sunk  corrections  (but  those  wliich  renioin,  of  less 
ninuiiiiij  must  be  added  to  or  subtrai'ted  from  Ihe  mean 
1uiiL:i1ude  before  the  true  longitude  can  be  determined. 

ilavinf;  thui  noticed  Ihe  oclual  moliont  of  the  moon,  wc 
|>ro<'i'<:d  to  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  of  the  horvest- 
iihn'ti,  as  it  is  called.  An  eclipse  of  Ihe  moon  has  now  lost 
Tii'ijt  of  its  astronomical  importance,  knd  ran  only  be  usefol 
n-  an  occasional  method  of  flniling  longitude,  when  no  better 
it  at  hiiltd.  Eclipses  of  the  sun,  observed  in  a  particular 
H'^y,  tnay  be  made  u&eAil  in  the  currention  of  the  theory 
Wh  of  the  lun  and  moon;  in  thti  caae  matter  is  ah&o- 
hiTuly  hid  f^oiQ  view  by  matter,  and  the  moment  of  disap- 
]'i:iraueo  can  be  distinctly  perceived.  But  in  the  case  of 
1  1k'  moon,  which  ii  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shailuw  of  the 
<'jnh,  Ihe  deprivation  of  light  a  gradual;  so  that  it  ia 
li:i>'itly  po^ble  to  note,  with  astronomLcal  exactness,  the 
iiist:int  at  vrhich  the  disappearance  of  the  planet's  edge 

III  a  lunar  eclipse  Ihe  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
thu  dLamelcr  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 
ini'in.  Suppose  Ibis  shadow,  that  is,  its  section  at  the 
ili.inncc  of  the  moon,  to  be  represented  by  the  circle  whose 
tL'iitre  id  C :  it  is  directly  opposite  to  Ihe  sun,  its  centre  is 
on  I  lie  ecliptic,  and  moves  in  the  directioa  of  the  sun's. 
IT  from  west  to  east. 


LLt  C  A  be  the  ecliptic,  and  let  BC  be  a  part  of  the 
I  ion's  orbil,  with  the  node  at  D.  It  must  be  remembered 
i.;ii  tliL-  whole  lake*  place  on  a  very  small  part  of  tbc  sphere, 

•  that  uil  the  portions  of  tlie  orbits  which  actually  come 
I.;.)  u.se  may  be  represented  by  straight  lines.  Let  the 
■■  .lire  uf  the  moon  be  at  E  when  that  of  the  shadow  is  at 

:  and  let  the  hourly  motions  of  the  sun  (thai  is,  of  the 
.L^.h.w)  and  of  Ihe  moon  be  CF  and  EG.     If  then  we 

'UiMiuiiJcate  to  the  whole  system  a  motion  equal  andcon- 
j  ir\  to  C  F  [Motion],  the  shadow  will  be  reduced  to  rest, 
id' lilt!  relative  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  it  wil! 
.  ;iiaiii  unaltered.  Take  EH  equal  to  C  F,  and  contrary 
n  iliici'tion;  then  £L«iU  represent  the  quantity  and  direc- 
.'  ;i  uf  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the 
',  i.].<\v  at  rest.  By  geometrical  construction  therefore,  M, 
<i.  mill  1*  may  be  OAcertainod,  the  positions  of  the  miaou's 
.  litre   at  tliu  hegiiiniui;.  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse; 

:,1  EM.  EN,  and  E  P.  at  the  rate  of  B  L  to  an  hour, 
"l<ri'~i.'iit  the  limes  elapsed  between  that  of  the  moon  belii^ 
I  K  mill  the  pheuomena  in  question.  Such  is  the  gcomc- 
,  i<'a!  in'iiccss;  the  one  employed  in  practice  is  algebraical, 

...I'll)  while  here  to  notice. 

,\  11  cfUpsc  of  tbo  moon  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  since 
'.I'  iiiiHjn  actually  loses  her  li^ht,  in  whole  or  in  part;  whilu 
■1  :iii  oclip^  of  Ihe  sun,  Ihc  moon  hides  the  sun  from  one  part 
,■'  ilio   purlh,  but  not  from  another.     The  former  can  nnly 

Li-  |]|ncc  when  the  conjunction  (or  samenessof  longitude)  of 
'.._■  iiiui>ii  and  earth's  sh.idow,  that  i*,  the  opposition  of  ihe 
.,[i  iimlmuon,  or  thcfuU  moon,  happens  when  the  moon  is 
,.  ,ir  ln'r  node.  The  subject  of  eclipses  is  folly  explained. 
,'.  .Ui  us  lit'.le  (u  [<ossibl«  of  malhcmiitics,  in  thu'Labrnry  of 


5  MOO 

Useful  Knowledcfo,'  'Astronomy,'  pp.  B7-10I.  Bee  also 
Si;n  ;  Saros.  For  the  phenomena  of  the  occultation  of  a 
star  by  the  moon,  see  Occultation. 

Bv  the  harvest-moon  is  meant  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
ourlalitudes  nt  the  time  of  the  full  moon  nearost  Id  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  happens  for  a  few  days  that  the 
moon,  instead  of  rising  finy-two  minutes  later  every  day, 
rises  for  several  days  nearly  at  the  Eame  time.  Something 
of  the  sort  takes  place  always  when  the  moon  is  near  hor 
node;  but  the  circumstance  is  most  remarkable  when  it 
happens  at  the  limo  of  greslest  moonlight  The  reason  is 
that  Ihe  increase  of  declination  (which  is  most  rapid  when 
the  moon  is  near  the  eaualor,  which  she  must  be  when  full 
moon  comes  nearly  at  tno  time  of  the  equinox)  compensates 
the  retardation  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  her  orhital 
motion.    [Sphehe.]    See  Ihe  treatise  above  cited,  pp.  Bu, 

81. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  the  examination  of 
the  moon  which  followed,  «oon  showed  that  the  planet 
always  turns  the  same  face  towards  the  earth,  ot  very 
nearly.  From  hence  it  immediately  follows  ihat  the  moon 
must  revolve  round  an  a\is  in  the  same  time  as  that  axis 
revolves  round  the  earth.  If  any  one  should  walk  round  a 
circle  without  turning  himself  round,  that  is,  keeping  his 
face  always  in  ibe  tame  direction,  he  would  present  alter- 
nately his  front  and  back  to  Ihe  interior  of  Ihe  circle.  But 
if  he  desires  to  turn  bis  face  always  inwards,  ho  must  turn 
round  in  the  same  direction  as  he  walks  round.  [Morion, 
Direction  of.]  If  the  moon  moved  uniformly  round  in 
her  orbil,  and  had  a  uniform  rotation  of  Ihe  same  duration, 
then  if  her  axis  were  perpendicular  to  Ihe  plane  of  Ibe 
orbit,  and  the  spoclalor  were  always  at  the  earth's  centre, 
the  face  of  the  moon  would  be  always  actually  the  same. 
None  of  these  suppositions  are  true.  1.  The  motion  in 
the  orbit  ii  irregular,  while  the  rotation  is  uniform  and 
exactly  ibe  sidereal  month:  the  conse(iuence  will  be  that 
when  Ihe  moon  is  moving  quicker  than  the  avcrat;e,  a  little 
of  Ihe  western  side  will  be  coming  into  view,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  eastern  side  will  be  disappearing,  and  vice 
versd.  2.  The  axis  of  Ihe  moon  is  not  perpendicular  lo 
her  orbit,  but  u  out  of  Ihe  perpendicular  by  an  angle  of 
5°  8'  W ;  Ihe  consequence  is,  that  as  she  revolves  in  her 
orbil,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  moon  will  allemately 
become  invisible,  each  during  half  a  revolution.  3.  The 
spectator  is  in  motion  round  the  earth's  axis,  which  will 
slig'ntly  vary  Ihe  part  seen  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  Iho 
day.  These  effects  are  called  libralions :  (l)Ihe  libralion  in 
longitude,  (2)  the  libralion  in  latitude,  (3)  the  diurnal  libra- 
tion.  The  second  will  be  elucidated  in  Seasons,  Change 
OF.  and  the  third  in  Pukcessios  and  Nutatios. 

The  way  in  which  we  know  that  the  face  presented  is 
always  nearly  the  same,  is  by  observation  of  Ihat  fhce, 
which  is  varied  by  numberless  spots  and  streaks.  .  The  fol- 
lowing is  o  view  of  the  average  face  in  Ihe  mean  stato  of 
libralion,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  present  edge  ia  ever 
hidden  by  libiation,  without  as  much  of  the  oppoaito  edijo 
being  hidden  at  some  oilier  time. 

One  cut  represents  the  appearance  of  Ihe  planet;  the 
other  i*  a  plan  on  which  numbers  and  letiers  are  laid  down, 
referring  to  the  following  list,  which  contains  Ihe  names 
usually  given  lo  Ibom,  and  which  were  ghen  by  Riccioli, 
whose  nomenclature  has  been  generally  adopted.  Many 
other  names  are  given,  but  the  following  ate  the  most  re- 
markable ■ — ■ 

1  Pvlhagoras.  20  Pelavms. 

2  Widymion.  21   Fracaslorius. 

3  Plato.  22  Bulhaldus, 

4  Arisloile.  23  Gassendiis 

5  Hercules.  21  Ariachcl. 

6  Atlas.  25  Ptolemy. 

7  IleraclidosFalsus.      2fi  Langrcuus, 

8  Heraeliiles  Vurus.       27  GrimaMus, 

9  Posidonius.  A    Mare  Fojcunditalis, 

10  Archimedes.  B  Marc  Nechiris. 

11  Cleomedes.  C  Maro  Traniiiiillilalis. 

12  Arisliirchus.  D  Mare  .Strcnitali*. 

13  Eraloslhcnes.  E  l^cus  Suinniurum. 

14  Copernicus.  F  Lacus  Mortis. 
13  Kepler.  G  Mare  triKuris. 

16  Hcvclius.  H  MareViipinum, 

17  Schickardus,  I     Sinus^ituuni. 
ISTjcho.  K  Mure  Humonim. 

19  I'itatus,  M  OcvanuB  I'i'iKkIIhcuiii     - 


From  the  manner  id  wbicli  the  moon  is  seen,  as  ivell  as 
from  tho  ilars,  nhen  she  approaches  near  them,  unikrgoin^' 
no  rerraction  wbalevsr,  it  is  certain  that  she  has  either 
uo  iitinospheTe,  or  one  of  a  degree  of  lenuity  irhich  must 
o\rec(!.  perhaps,  that  of  llie  best  exhausted  receiver.  From 
this  it  hoi  been  inferred  that  there  aie  no  fluids  at  tbe  sur- 
Tuce  of  the  moan,  since,  if  there  \iece,  an  Dlmos|iherc  must 
he  formed  by  evnpomliun.  It  is  however  enough  to  say 
that  the  fluids,  if  such  there  be.  must  be  very  different 
from  those  which  abound  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  Ihe  moon  has  a  day  (with  reference  to  the  sun)  of  a 
whole  sidereal  month  in  duration,  each  part  is  14j  days  in 
sunlight,  and  14]  days  without  it.  Tbo  intense  beat  and 
cold  which  must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  Ufe, 
even  on  Ihe  supposition  that  terrestrial  vegetation  could  be 
maintained.  The  tluid  on  the  warm  side  (if  any)  must  be 
i^nstantly  evBpurati[ig  and  pulsing  off  lo  the  colder  side. 
'  The  couiequenco  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  Ibo  ver- 
tical sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  Ihe  opposite 
region,  and  perhops  a  narrow  *one  of  running  woter  at  the 
borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that  evaporation  on  tbe  one  band,  end  condensation  on  tbe 
other,  may,  to  a  certain  eitlent,  ptesorvc  an  equilibrium  of 
temiierature,  and  raitigale  the  extreme  severity  of  both 
climates.'     (Sir  J.  Hervchel,  Attronomy,  p.  230.) 

Tbe  maas  of  the  moon,  as  determined  from  her  eifeet 
upon  the  earth's  motion,  is  about  one-eightieth  (or  '0123!) 
of  that  of  the  earth,  her  volume  is  onefort} -ninth  of  that  of 

tlw  SNth,  ud  tbu  avnage  deniity  of  bor  DUktstia)  -(iidi  ot 


about  six-tenths,  of  that  of  thee&Kh.  A  body  weiehing  ''.\ 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  at  the  nio  ':. 
if  tried  against  weights  which  retained  their  lem-<-r  : 
gravity.  Travelling  10  miles  an  hour  on  the  surface  ■>(  I^« 
moon,  would  enable  a  person  to  keep  im  with  the  sun  :  w 
that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  animat  life  may  be  niat- 
tained  by  constant  tuigrution,  keeping  always  near  the  bouikl 
ary  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  exhibits  a  very  large  nuntWr  --' 
mountains  'almostuniveisally  of  an  exactly  circular  orci;--. 
shaped  form,  furesliortcned  however  into  ellipses  near  i  -- 
limb;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  boii>.''< 
within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  c::.  .: 
hill.  They  offer  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection.  lh<'  'r  .  - 
volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  ^'i-- 

vius And  in  some  of  the  principal  ones,  di-ci'^  i 

marks  of  volcanic  stratiflcation,  arising  from  suore-M-.r 
deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may  he  clearly  traced  with  juvi  r- 
ful  telescopes,  Wliat  is  moreover  extremely  singular  in  ';■• 
geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although  nothing  having  i\v 
character  of  seas  can  lie  traced  (lor  the  dusky  ipots  wht-a 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  ptvc;  : 
appearances  incompatible  with  the  suppotitioo  of  •)'▼. 
water)  yet  there  arc  large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  3| ;  , 
rently  of  a  decided  alluvial  character.'  (Sir  J.  Herwi*  . 
Aitronomy.  p.  239.)  The  mountains  are  known  by  tb-  - 
shadows,  which  are  perfectly  visible,  and  which  are  )••-  .- 
when  they  are  near  the  boundary  of  light  and  dirkne*^  ..r 
wliou  tkq  lun  u  tn  Uie  honiooi  ood  aiwi>p«u  «b«n  ibdj 


(iro  90°  from  that  boundary,  or  when  Iho  sun  is  overhead. 
Wo  popy  from  Schioeler's  '  Selenoiopographiwho  Freg- 
menlo'  two  representation!!  of  Ihe  spot  Archiraodos,  tbe 
fi.'>it  when  rarynear  the  dusk  part,  tbe  second  when  for 


By  the  help  of  these  shadows,  as  well  b;  other  means, 
tlic  heights  of  inaay  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been 
luuasured,  and  some  have  been  found  who»a  heights  e^tcecd 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  ever  bo  known 
of  ihu  figure  of  the  moon,  since  we  can  only  see  one  side. 
But  this  venr  circumstance  le»ds  us  to  some  knowledge  on 
the  point.  It  is  imposaible  to  believe  that  Ihe  moon  ihould 
icvolvo  on  her  Bxia  precisely  in  the  Eame  aTemge  time  as 
she  revolves  round  iho  earth,  without  half  a  second  of  dif- 
ference, and  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  mechnnical 
cuiiiieclion  between  the  two  revolution%  so  that  either 
one  is  a  consequence  of  the  other,  or  both  are  conse- 
((iicnces  of  some  common  cause.  As  this  subject  is  rarely 
cluoidatod  in  elementary  treatises,  we  have  somewhat 
nbrid)ted  several  of  those  topics  which  are  usually  treated, 
til  order  to  supply  considerations  for  which  we  could  only 
j-nfcr  to  troniUcs  of  the  most  maihemniical  character. 

II  known  in  mechanics  that  the  rotation  of  3  body 
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gflfcctol,  if  w 
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tupposo  its  centre  ol'  gravity  to 


be  Used  instCBcl  of  moveable,  provided  tho  same  forces  act 
in  both  cases.  Tbud  if  a  stick  be  tossed  into  (he  nir  (or 
rather  into  vacuum)  by  an  impulse  communicated  at  one 
end,  and  the  same  impulse  be  communicated  to  a  similar 
stick  which  revolves  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  tho  first  in  its 
combined  rotation  and  translation,  and  tho  second  in  its 
rotation  only,  will  always  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if 
they  were  bo  at  flrst.  Lot  us  now  suppose  a  needle  placed 
on  a  point,  and  magnetic,  round  which  a  bull  of  iron  revolves 


from  A.  If  the  needle  be  first  at  rest,  then  when  Ihe  ball 
moves  towards  B,  it  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  needle 
towards  the  position  0  N.  and  the  needle  will  bej^in  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball.  Suppose  that  by 
the  time  Ihe  needle  points  to  O  N,  the  ball  is  at  OC,  O  C  and 
ON  being  rerpcndicular ;  the  ball  then  acts  equally  or 
both  sides  of  the  needle,  and  all  ncceleralion  of  the  rotation 
stops.  When  tbe  ball  arrives  at  D.  it  is  tending  to  destroy  its 
former  efiecl,  pulling  the  end  F  towards  it.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  thit  if  the  needle  were  heavy  enough,  (he  bull 
wuuld  by  its  motion  cause  an  oscillalion,  working  to  pro- 
duce rolBlion  ia  ono  direction  during  half  its  revolution,  or 
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lather  more,  and  the  opposite  effect  during  rattier  more 
than  another  half  revolution,  in  alternate  quarters.    But  if 
the  needle  were  light  enough,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  rota- 
tion in  the  first  direction  might  he  produced  so  rapidly,  that 
the  second  mode  of  action  should  never  be  exerted,  or  the 
revolving  hall  should  never  so  far  outstrip  the  needle  that 
NOG  should  become  a  right  angle.    In  this  case  the  action 
would  go  on  in  one  direction  until  the  needle  would  acquire 
a  rotation  equal  to  and  even  exceeding  that  of  the  ball. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  needle  overtakes  and  passes 
the  ball,  the  opposite  action  would  be  immediately  exerted, 
and  the  acceleration  of  rotation  would  be  checked.    The 
end  would  be,  that  the  needle  would  acquire  a  rotation  equal 
to  that  of  the  ball,  on  the  average,  and  would  revolve  so  as 
always  to  present  its  point  either  to  the  ball,  or  alternately 
a  little  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.    The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  needle,  at  the  commencement, 
had  a  rotation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ball ;  the  conse- 
quence would  b^  that  the  action  in  one  direction  would 
continue  long  enough  to  establish  permanent  equality  of  the 
average  rotations.     Without  supposino;  the  moon  a  long 
needle,  with  one  end  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  is  found 
by  calculation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  it  slightly 
spheroidal,  with  the  longer  axis  towards  the  earth.    The 
same  mathematical  considerations  which  have  so  completely 
resolved  the  orbital  motions,  show  that  tho  figure  of  the 
moon  must  be  an  ellipsoid  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  De- 
gree] revolving  round  the  shorter  axis,  and  presenting  the 
extremity  of  the  longer  axis  to  the  earth.    But  the  propor- 
tions ojf  these  axes  nave  not  been  well  determined,  from 
want  of  observations :   theory  has  outrun  practice  on  this 
point.     It  is  but  comparatively  lately  that  even  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  deter- 
mined at  I**  30'  10"8 ;  that  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit 
being  5°  8'  49",  as  already  noticed. 

One  more  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding;  namely,  of  the  sort 
which  must  be  made  absolutely  true  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, if  it  were  nearly  true  at  the  beginning.  Tho  moon's 
equator  cuts  her  orbit  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel,  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  mean  position,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  line  of  nodes  of  the  moon  s  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the 
moon's  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  tne  moon's  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
would  then  be  parallel  planes.  And  the  moon's  axis  being 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  it  may  be  shown  from 
spherical  trigonometry  that  the  two  lines  in  question 
could  not  make  an  angle  of  many  degrees.  But  the  fact 
observed  (by  Dominic  Cassini,  before  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion was  thought  of)  is  either  actual  parallelism,  or  some- 
tliing  differing  firom  it  by  very  trivial  oscillations.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  this  phenomenon  to  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  geometry.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  tho  moou*s 
orbit,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  moon's  equator,  are  three  planes 
which  form  a  triangular  prism  when  produced.  Or  thus :  if 
the  moon  were  made  to  revolve  rapidly  round  its  axis,  and 
if  the  earth  were  made  a  source  of  light  and  heat  giving 
seasons  to  the  moon,  as  the  sun  does  to  the  earth,  then  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  on  the  ecliptic  would  coincide 
with  the  equinoxes,  and  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  paths  by  the  same  line  as  that  m 
which  the  sun's  path  cuts  the  orbit. 

A  great  many  miscellaneous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  moon  might  be  collected,  for  which  we  have  not  space. 
For  the  light  thrown  on  her  surface  when  eclipsed  see  Re- 
fraction, for  a  remarkable  appearance  sometimes  observed 
when  she  passes  over  a  star  see  Occultation  ;  for  her  use 
in  finding  Longitude  see  that  word. 
MOON,  ECLIPSE  OF  THE.  [Moon.] 
MOON,  SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  THE. 
Brand,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,*  gives  a  long  list  of 
lunar  superstitions.  It  was  formerly  conceived  that  if  hogs 
were  killed  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  the  bacon  would 
prove  the  hotter  in  boiling.  (See  the  Husbandman*8  Prac- 
tice, or  Prognostication  for  ever,  8vo.,  Lond*,  1664.) 

Tusser,  in  his  'Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,' 
under  February,  says :— 

Fo^'e  peuon  nnd  hcana  in  tho  wane  of  thr  moon 
Who  soweUi  tliero  itcMjner,  be  sowctli  too  soon ; 
Thai  thry  with  the  planet  may  rc»t  and  rue. 
And  flourish  with  booring  moat  plfntiful  wise.*. 

Td  Decker's  '  Match  me  in  London/  act  I,  the  king  says. 


*  My  lord,  doc  you  siee  this  change'  i*  th  moone'7   Sharp 
homes  do  threaten  windy  weather.' 

Werenfels,  in  his  •Dissertation  upon  Supcntilion 
(Transl..  Svo.,  Lend.,  1748),  p.  6,  speaking  of  a  supersii- 
tious  man,  says,  *  He  will  not  commit  his  seed  to  the  earth 
when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon  requires  it  Hti  vill 
have  his  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  that  hts 
locks  may  stare  like  the  lion's  shag;  or  in  Aries,  that  they 
may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.  Whatever  he  would  have  to 
grow,  he  sets  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  increase ;  but  for 
what  he  would  have  made  less,  he  chuscs  her  wane.  When 
the  moon  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
physic,  lest  that  animal,  which  chews  its  cud,  should  mako 
him  cast  it  up  again.  If  at  any  time  he  has  a  mind  to  he 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  till  the 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  for  'tis  then  the  ^>- 
ciety  of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutary  and  succins*- 

ful/ 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies;  says.  •  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  after  New  Year's  Day  (some  ^  iv 
any  other  new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening  on«l 
stand  over  the  spars  of  a  gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  muou, 
and  say — 

All  han  to  tbc«,  mcon,  all  liMl  to  thee, 

li^riih'ce,  good  moon,  revr-al  to  mc 

This  nii^lit  vkho  my  husband  {yrite)  sliall  bt. 

You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  I  knew  two  gentle- 
women that  did  this  when  they  were  young  maids,  and  ihcy 
had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them.*  Dr.  Jamie^fn 
has  quoted  these  words  as  used  in  Scotland,  in  a  difi'crcut 
form. 

Tacitus,  in  his  'Manners  of  the  antient  Germans,*  ob- 
serves that  *  they  hold  their  meetings  on  certain  days,  ciihrr 
at  the  new  or  full  moon;  for  they  consider  these  the  iu»»*t 
favourable  times  for  entering  on  any  business.' 

Brand  quotes  Duchesne's  'History  of  England,*  p.  I**, 
where,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  says,  *  Quand  ils  voyent  la 
nouvelle  lune,  ils  llccchisscnt  les  geuoux  ct  rente. it 
rOraison  Dominicale,  ^  la  fin  do  la(iuclle  ils  disent  u  hai^'e 
voix,  addressant  leu r  parol! e  vers  clle,  **Lai<se  nou&ai.--- 
sains  que  lu  nous  as  trouvcz ;"'  which  Vallanccy  coufirms  .m 
his  'Collectanea  de  Rebus  Ilibernicis,'  No.  xiii.,  \*.'*:. 
•  The  vulgar  Irish  at  this  day  retain  an  adoration  in  ti.  : 
new  moon,  crossing  themselves,  and  saying  'May  0.  j 
leave  us  as  safe  as  thou  hast  found  us.*  Park  ob^crM*!  a 
similar  practice  in  the  interior  of  Africa  among  the  Ma-i- 
dingoes. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  most  antient  and  in. «»: 
popular  of  our  superstitions,  is  supposed  to  have  origuiai  i 
in  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbei^  ch.  w., 
v.  32,  &c.,  of  a  man  who  was  punished  with  death  for  gather- 
ing sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

MOON  SEED  is  the  seed  of  various  kinds  of  MeQi>|<e7- 
mum,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  figure. 

MOOR,  a  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  which  are  r> 
vered  with  heath,  and  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  p«"  - 
Ught  earth,  mixed  generally  with  a  considerable  portiim  ••( 
peat    The  want  of  fertility  in  moors  arises  chiony  fn>m  a 
deficiency  or  superabundance  of  moisture,  the  subsiul  Iwt.  . 
cither  too  porous  to  retain  it,  or  too  impervious  to  allu«    * 
to  escape.    Both  extremes  occur  in  some  moors,  which  :wr 
parched  up  in  dry  weather,  and  converted  into  a  dark  ni  .  . 
by  any  continuance  of  rain.    A  considerable  portion  of  tr«:> 
in  a  state  of  hydrate  is  also  generally  found  in  the  so.l  -  :' 
moors,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  c  .• 
cept  heatli,  furze,  and  other  coarse  plants,  \ihich  aim*  - 
entirely  cover  the  moors.  This  iron  is  carried  down  iluwi:.  . 
the  lieht  surface-soil,  and,  if  it  meets  with  a  less  pi>:«  c« 
earth  below,  is  frequently  deposited  in  a  thin  layer,  cvm.  .%- 
ing  the  particles  of  silicious  sand,  which  are  carried  dii«  »* 
with  it,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  heath-pan  or  m.-  .-- 
band.    This  substance  is  perfectly  imper\'ious  to  water,  a:-  2 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  continuous  state,  all  attempts  at  i;i:  - 
provement  are  vain,  till  it  is  broken  through  or  remove  I 
The  roots  of  trees  occasionally  find  a  pa.ssagc  through   c- 
tersticcs  or  fractures  of  the  pan,  and  then  often  grow  lu\t.- 
riantly.    But  wherever  young  trees  are  planted,  \*iih..o: 
the  precaution  of  breaking  through  the  moorland,  the}  it.- 
variably  fail,  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  tho  p lauu  r, 
who,  seeing  fine  large  trees  growing  around,  naturafh  iru  i- 
gined  that  the  soil  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.     If  i\ 
stump  of  a  large  tree,  which  has  been  cut  down,  is  f^nihhv  I 
up,  pieces  of  the  moor-band  may  often  be  seen  all  around 
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the  stem,  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface,  so  arranged  as 
to  show  evidently  that  the  tap-root,  having  found  an  aper- 
ture, and  extending  its  fibres  downwards  into  a  better  soil, 
has,  in  swelling,  broken  the  pan  and  pushed  it  aside.  When 
the  moor  consists  of  a  loose  peaty  earth  of  little  depth  in- 
cumbent on  a  rock,  as  is  the  case  in  many  mountainous 
countries,  no  art  can  fertilise  it.  In  dry  weather  the  whole 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  brown  powder  like  snuff, 
which  becomes  a  spongy  peat  as  soon  as  it  is  soaked  with  rain. 
Tiie  hardiest  heaths  and  mosses  alone  can  bear  this  alterna- 
tion ;  and  ivhere  the  substratum  of  rock  is  not  broken  into 
crevices  through  which  the  roots  penetrate,  all  vegetation 
ceases  except  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  have  brought  various 
earths  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  substance  deposited  is  mostly  peat, 
which  is  useful  as  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
bitumen  and  carbon  which  it  contains.  When  the  peaty 
matter  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  clay  and 
sand,  forming  a  peaty  loam,  and  a  convenient  outlet  can  be 
found  for  the  superabundant  water,  it  is  very  capable  of 
improvement,  chiefly  by  draining,  burning,  and  liming. 
[Barren  Land.]  As  soon  as  the  heath  is  desti'oyed  by 
burning  it  together  with  a  portion  of  the  surface,  and  the 
pcat-bog  has  acquired  a  certain  consistency  by  draining,  the 
application  of  hot  lime  will  enable  it  to  produce  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  the  peaty  matter  will  soon  be  converted  into 
a  rich  soil,  abounding  in  humus,  and  requirine  only  repeated 
cultivation  to  become  extremely  fertile.  [Feat.]  Much 
judment  is  required  to  know  whether  a  considerable  capital 
may  be  safely  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  moors.  In  some 
cases  the  return  is  certain  and  very  considerable ;  in  others 
the  capital  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Sometimes  extensive 
moors  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  farms  of  arable 
and  grass  land,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England ;  sometimes  they  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously planted  with  forest- trees,  and,  where  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  waste  and  a  scanty  population,  this  is  generally 
the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  a  property,  although 
the  return  is  slow  and  distant. 

A  prudent  proprietor,  before  he  begins  expensive  im- 
provements, will  ao  well  to  have  his  wastes  carefully  exam- 
ined by  II  good  surveyor.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by 
bonn^  in.  different  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
It  will  thus  appear  whether  any  portion  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  arable  land,  or  improved  as  pasture,  or  whether 
plantatioTis  of  trees  may  be  safely  made.  The  division  of 
the  waste  into  fields  by  deep  ditches  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
lay  them,  dry ;  if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  draining. 
In  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  wliich  falls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year  is 
always  more  than  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation,  and 
ditches  are  generally  indispensable  to  keep  the  surface  dry. 
The  convenience  of  enclosures  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  to  advantage,  added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of 
wastes  by  ditches  and  banks  an  invariable  preliminary  to 
cultivation.  Expensive  draining  may  not  always  be  expe- 
dient, where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor;  but  wherever  there 
is  sufficient  luam,  either  immediately  under  the  peat  or 
mixed  with  it,  and  lime  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  soil  may  alwavs  be  bi-ought  into  cultivation,  and  will 
fully  repay  any  judicious  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in  the  valleys, 
good  earth  may  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth,  which,  being 
carted  on  the  moor,  will  materially  improve  the  surface.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  left  so 
a  considerable  time,  especially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
ochre  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure  to  the  air  and 
rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  iron  into  an 
oxide,  and  thus  render  it  innoxious.  Tlie  earth  also  will 
at)sorb  fertilising  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much 
improved.  It  may  then  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row, arid  incoi'porated  with  the  natural  soil  by  harrowing. 
A  small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will  bring  this  mix- 
ture into  a  productive  state. 

Ther«  are  many  moors  which,  although  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  as  arable  land,  may,  at  a  comparatively 
small  e:xpense,  be  much  improved  as  pasture  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  principal  means  of  effectinj^  this  are,  judicious 
draining  by  ditches,  and  enclosing  the  fields  with  banks  or 
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feeding.  The  heath  may  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread 
about,  and  the  surface  having  been  scarified  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches,  some  grass-seeds  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  sown.  The  surface  will  soon  show  a  manifest 
change  by  the  increase  of  green  patches,  and  a  subsequent 
liming  will  complete  the  improvement.  When  the  health 
of  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  food,  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  such  an  improvement  of 
moor-land  soon  repays  the  outlay. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  uneven  with 
protruding  rocks,  interspersed  with  large  stones,  the  only 
improvement  which  can  be  undertaken  is  to  plant  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe,  which  will  grow  well  if  put 
in  iudiciously.  The  plants  should  be  of  the  last  year  only, 
ana  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well 
examined  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  moor-band  or  rock 
below.  The  first  must  be  broken  through,  which  may  be 
done  by  trenching  or  by  means  of  heavy-pointed  iron  bars 
thrust  into  the  ground  with  considerable  force,  wherever  a 
plant  is  put  in.  If  there  is  a  rock  below  with  six  inches  of 
earth  over  it,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  very  compact  and  solid 
nature,  the  fir-trees  will  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots  will 
find  crevices  to  strike  into.  A  plantation  should  begin  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  it  may  be  enlarged  everv  year  towards 
the  more  exposed  side.  Thus  even  the  hignest  and  bleak- 
est hills  may  in  time  be  covered  with  wood,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  cannot  foil  to  be  profitable.    [Plantations.] 

Moss-land  is  often  confounded  with  moor ;  but  it  is  very 
distinct  in  its  nature.  Moss-land  is  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  aquatic  plants,  and  its  origin  is  chiefly  vegeta- 
ble. When  it  has  a  considerable  depth,  and  its  substance 
has  lost  all  power  of  vegetation,  it  forms  peat-bogs  of 
more  or  less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  drained  off  or 
retained  in  its  pores.  In  the  latter  case  it  appears  like  a 
spongy  vegetable  mass,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibres, 
so  interwoven  as  to  form  a  very  light  substance,  in  which 
water  is  easily  retained,  which  keeps  up  a  kind  of  internal 
vegetation,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  moss  is  gradually 
increased.  This  is  the  substance  which  covers  the  surface 
of  bogs,  and  where  it  is  of  some  consistence  it  allows  a 
passage  over  them  [Bog]  ;  but  where  it  is  very  thin  and 
loose  it  deceives  the  eye  by  an  appearance  of  solidity,  like 
that  of  a  smooth  green  pasture,  which  however  sives  wa^ 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  allows  it  to  sink  through  it 
with  very  little  resistance.  The  only  way  to  improve  moss 
is  to  drain  it,  and  then  convert  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  soil,  by  means  of  lime  and  press- 
ure. The  latter  is  effected  by  putting  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth,  especially  sand  and  gravel,  which,  incorpo- 
rating with  the  moss,  consolidates  it,  and  assists  the  lime  in 
decomposing  the  vegetable  fibre.  After  this  it  becomes 
extremely  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats ;  and  whenever  it  has  acquired  suflicient  solidity  by 
the  treading  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  produce  good  crop's 
of  wheat,  or,  if  laid  down  to  grass,  give  abundance  of  hay 
and  pasture.  Trees  do  not  thrive  in  mossy  soil,  there  being 
too  little  solidity  for  the  roots,  and  the  large  trunks  which 
are  frequently  found  in  bogs  must  have  grown  before  the 
moss  was  formed.  This  may  be  easily  imagined.  A 
wood  laid  flat  by  a  storm  or  hurricane  may  obstruct  the 
natural  flow  of  the  waters,  and  cause  them  to  accumulate. 
The  prostrate  trees  become  surrounded  by  aquatic  plants, 
which  spread  their  fibres  and  roots  freely  through  the  water, 
and,  decaying,  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the  trees  are 
gradually  covered  and  buried  in  the  moss  till  future  gene- 
rations find  them,  when  the  moss  or  bog  is  explored  for 
fuel  or  for  improvement.  The  trees  which  are  found 
buried  in  mosses  frequently  show  evident  signs  of  having 
been  gradually  coveren.  The  upper  surface  is  often  decayed 
and  uneven,  while  the  lower  shows  that  it  has  remained 
submerged  and  protected  from  the  contact  and  influence  of 
the  air,  and  thus  preserved  from  rotting. 

MOOR-BUZZARD,  the  English  name  for  Circus  teru- 
ginoms  of  Aldrovandus  aud  authors.  [Falconid;b,  vol.  x., 
p.  183.] 

MOOR-COCK,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-FOWL,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  common  English  name  for  the  Gallt" 
nulCy  or  Water-hen,  Fidica  chloropus,  Linn. 

MOOR-TlTLlNG,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Chick-stone, 
Stone-chatter,  Stone-chat,  Stone-smith,  and  Stone-smickt 
Saxicola  rubicola,  Bechst. 

MOORE,  EDWARn  a  vrriter  of  some  dramatio  ancl 
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poetical  reputation,  was  born  m  1712,  and  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  linen-draper,  which  he  followed  for  some  time  in 
J^ndon,  until  he  deserted  it  for  the  pursuit  of  literature. 
lie  married  a  lady,  named  Hamilton,  of  a  strong  poetical 
vein,  who  was  supposed  to  assist  him  in  his  writings.  His 
first  metrical  work  was  *  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'  which, 
though  in  humour  and  elegance  far  inferior  to  those  of  Gay, 
have  numbered  him,  by  their  pleasing  versification  and 
well  pointed  morals,  among  the  happiest  imitators  of  that 
writer.  These  fables  were  succeeded  by  *  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,'  an  ingenious  complimentary  efi'usion  on  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  favourable  notice  from  that 
nobleman. 

Moore's  dramatic  pieces  were,  two  unsuccessful  comedies, 
•  The  Foundling  *  and  •  Gil  Bias ;'  and  'The  Gamester,'  a 
tragedy,  which,  without  any  striking  touches  of  genius,  still 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  its  hold  on  the  feelings,  by 
a  natural  and  affecting  exhibition  of  domestic  misery.  The 
last  literary  undertaking  in  which  Moore  became  engaged 
was  the  editorship  of  '  The  World,'  a  miscellaneous  weekly 
paper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Chesterfield,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day  contri- 
buted. The  series  closed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  in  1 757. 

MOORE,  Dr.  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  than  a  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church,  and  was  born  at  Stirling  in  the  year 
1729.     In  his  youth,  after  having  studied  in  the  university 
of  Glmgow,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
£iitish  ai'my  in  Flanders,  in  1747-8,  and  subsequently  be- 
came surgeon  to  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.    Having 
passed  some  years  abroad  in  these  stations,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  entering  into  partnership  as  a  surgeon,  set- 
tled at  Glasgow,  from  whence,  after  taking  his  degree  as 
physician,  be  was  induced,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
the  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Continent,  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  medical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.    With 
his  charge  he  spent  five  years  in  visiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe;  and  returning  home  in  1778, 
and  establishing  himself  in  London,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  observations  of  foreign  countries  to  the  world  in  two 
lively  works,  under  the  title  of  *  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,'  and  '  in 
Italy.*    These,  his  first  literary  productions,  were  followed 
by  a  volume  of  *  Medical  Sketches/  and  by  '  Zeluco,'  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  has  pow- 
erfully portrayed  the  dreadful  effects  of  indulgence  upon 
a  disposition  naturally  selfish  and  cruel.     His  succeeding 
works,  '  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1 792,*  '  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 
of  the  French  Revolution,'  *  Edward,'  a  novel,  '  Mordauut, 
or  Sketches  of  Life.  Character,  and  Manners  in  various 
Countries,'  and  an  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole  inferior  merit  His 
personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
estimable  and  pleasing  qualities;  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  travel  caused  his 
society  to  be  much  courted ;  and  his  conversation,  aided  by 
a  countenance  full  of  expression,  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  the  same 
shrewdness  of  remark  and  caustic  humour,  which  appear 
in  his  writings.    He  died  at  Richmond,  near  London,  in 
1802. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore's  works  in  seven  vo- 
lumes, with  an  apparently  accurate  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Robert  Anderson,  M.D.,  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1820. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight 
of  the  bath,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  officers  of 
modern  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  '  Zeluco.' 
He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1761,  and  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  aristocratic  connections  formed  by  his  father  secured 
his  rapid  advancement;  and  before  he  found  the  earliest 
occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merit,  he  had  already  been 
Home  years  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parUa- 
mtMit  for  the  Lanark  distiict  of  boroughs.  It  was  in  the 
descent  of  the  British  troops  upon  Corsic^i,  in  1794,  in  con- 
cert with  the  patriotic  Pauli,  that  Moore  first  distinguished 
himhclf ;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1706,  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in  the 
diiMtrQUi  exp(|4i(i9Q  \o  UoHvit^i  in  ^he  Mowing  year,  in 


which  he  received  two  severe  wounds,  he  fully  establikbed 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise. A  more  auspicious  duty  now  awaited  him ;  ana  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801*  with  the  rank  of  maji>f- 
general,  he  commanded  tlie  reserve  of  the  army,  and  highly 
distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  hl»  services  in  thU 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded*  he  was  de- 
servedly created  a  knight  of  the  bath. 
On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  after  the  short 

Seace  of  1802,  Moore  was  usefully  employed,  by  hh  own 
esire,  in  a  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  coaKi,  m 
training  his  own  and  several  other  regiments  as  lijzht  m< 
fantry ;  and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned  liglu  ili\  t- 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peiim&ubr 
War  was  afterwaitls  composed,  gave  by  their  achtcveroeiit* 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system  on  which  they  bail 
been  instructed  in  the  school  of  Moore.  The  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  movement,  which  he  had  substituted  for  Munc 
of  the  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics,  were  found  a!%  Uc- 
sirable  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  service  ot 
the  infantry  as  for  light  troops  alone ;  and  these  im- 
provements have  accordingly  been  incorporated  into  tdc 
existing  regulations  for  the  exercises  of  the  British  army. 

From  the  business  of  tactical  instruction,  Moure  iia% 
called  to  more  active  ser>'ice ;  and  after  being  for  some  timt- 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  he  was  sent,  in  Ma>. 
1 80S,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  10,000  men,  to  Swede ii, 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  gallant  but  unreasonable  soveretn^ 
of  that  country,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  in  the  dcfeac*'  (»i 
his  dominions  against  the  designs  of  Napoloon.  On  th«« 
arduous  mission,  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  di^puu- 
with  the  eccentric  king,  from  which  he,  not  without  6om«- 
difficulty,  extricated  himself  and  his  troops ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  to  England  at  that  crisis  in  the  war  against 
France,  which  opened  to  the  British  arms  a  new  field  tif 
action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula:  a  field  destined  to  wiine«« 
his  calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  fall,  and  to  iromcir- 
talise  at  once  his  misfortunes  and  his  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August,  1808,  too  late  tn 
share  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero:  but  ai\er  the  expulsion  oi 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  recall  of  the  Bn(i<  it 
generals  who  had  negotiated  the  Convention  of  Cintni,  L  • 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  which,  to  tt>e 
number  of  5000  cavalry  and  30,000  infiintry,  was  intend*  ! 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  north  of  H.t- 
Peninsula  against  the  French  invaders.    Of  this  auxili  i'^ 
army,  part  was  to  arrive  direct  from  England  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  and  to  land  at  Coruna,  while  the  greater  pro- 
portion, composed  of  troops  already  in  Portugal,  was  to  U> 
led  by  Moore  himself  to  the  scene  of  ooerations.  He  acror.I 
ingly  began  his  march  from  Lisbon  in  October,  1 808 :  b ot  he 
had  scarcely  entered  Spain  before  the  defeat  and  destrticiittti 
of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  their  northern  line 
utterly  extinguished  the  prospect  of  a  successful  cannpaigi: 
On  a  false  report  that  the  direct  northern  road  throu;:h 
Almeida,  by  which  his  infantry  had  advanced,  was  impas^^- 
ble  for  artillerv,  he  had  imprudently  been  induced  to  scikI 
his  cavalry  and  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  by  a  circuitous 
southern  route  through  Badajos ;  to  the  north,  a  long  tract .  f 
country  still  divided  him  from  the  troops  which  had  land««l 
under  Baird  atCoruiia;  and  with  forces  thus  widely  di<. 
jointed,  he  found  himself  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  viVt (>rT- 
ous  and  rapidly  advancing  French  armies  of  immense  nu- 
merical superiority.    In  this  critical  position,  he  rcinaino ) 
for  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urged  by  his  o^it 
desponding  views  of  the  contest  to  retreat  into  Portu^^l. 
and  ^aded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  British  anaba*^ 
dor  m  Spain,  Mr.  Frcre,  to  advance,  with  assurances  th«c 
his  presence  might  yet  preserve  Madrid  from  finlUns;  ini*. 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  surrender  of  tliat  capita  1 
soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  ambassador's  illusions:   >vt 
the  intelligence  was  followed  by  some  indecisive  moTcmeni  % 
on  the  part  of  the  British  general  against  the  advanct«i 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  Soult,  until  he  suddenly  asrcr 
tained  that  the  whole  of  the  disposable  French  armies  x?a 
the  Peninsula  were  gathering  to  surround  him.     Reiecl«ii «;: 
all  hope  of  tlie  defence  of  Portugal,  he  commenced  a  rapM, 
if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Coruna:  the  sufferings  ar..i 
disorders  of  which,  conducted  as  it  was  in  the  depth  uf   m 
severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountainous  region  of  Ga  ♦  ^ 
licia,will  long  be  remembered  in  our  military  annals.    It< 
disasters  were  closed,  on  the  16th  of  January,  isau,  b>  tl.« 
battlQ  of  Coruga,  in  wbigb  tliQ  troops,  tbQugb  prmpiuly  t^ 
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all  appeanmee  exhausted  and  disorganised,  were  reanimated, 
by  the  exertion  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own  native 
valour,  to  inflict  a  decisiye  repulse  upon  their  pursuers. 
Their  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander:  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  may  chal- 
lenge and  support  a  comparison  with  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  heroism  in  antient  and  modern  times,  with  the 
last  moments  of  an  Epaminondas,  a  Bavard,  or  a  Wolfe. 
He  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  uie  mental  agony 
which  he  had  suffered  in  so  disastrous  a  retreat ;  he  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  the  enemy  were  beaten ;  he 
reminded  his  sorrowing  friends  *  that  he  had  always  wished 
to  die  in  that  way;'  and  his  expiring  words  breathed  a 
hope  that '  the  people  of  England  would  be  satisfied — that 
his  country  would  do  him  justice/ 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  in  which 
Moore  Jiad  so  gallantly  fallen  were  canvasMd  after  the 
event  with  all  the  virulence  of  faction  by  conflicting  parties, 
who  either  desired  to  shift  the  blame  of  failure  from  the 
government  on  the  general,  or  to  transfer  it  from  him  to  his 
employers.      Scarcely  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
determine  Moore's  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  com- 
mnnder,  been  impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.    Hie 
noble  and  graceful  virtues  of  his  private  life,  his  lofty  and 
generous  sense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  for- 
gutfulness  of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  h.is  country,  even  his  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny.    I  n  stations  of  subordinate  command,  he  had  also 
un<{uestionobly  displayed  very  considerable  talents,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  his  profession.    But 
until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  had  never  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  field ;  and  the  fact  whether  he  possessed  the 
highest  qualities  of  military  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.    He  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  difficulty ;  with  an  army,  which,  though 
full  of  courage,  was  young  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  pri- 
vatiou ;   with  an  inexperienced  staff,  and  a  commissariat 
wretchedly  defective ;  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either 
iniurmation  or  supplies,  in  a  country  where  warfare  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties ;  called  upon 
to  aid  a  nation  as  full  of  i>hnd  presumption  and  ignorance, 
as  its  rulers  were  of  imbecility  and  treachery ;  and  opposed 
to  armies  ably  commanded,  thoroughly  organised  in  every 
department,  long  seasoned  to  warfare,  and  immensely  supe- 
rior in  numbers.    These  were  difficulties  under  which  any 
but  the  commander  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  his  own  comprehensive  intellect 
was  sure  to  sink ;  and  that  Moore  was  not  found  equal  to 
them  is  no  more  a  subject  of  reproach  upon  his  zealous  and 
gallant  spirit,  than  that  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
ilie  genius  of  a  Fabius  or  a  Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact 
that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in  himself,  in  every  adversity, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  greatest  commanders,  and  be- 
long:s  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.    He  disbelieved 
in  nis  own  ability,  and  overrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  fore- 
sa  w  only  disasters :  he  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and 
decided  upon  nothing  but  failure.    The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton  has  generously  said,  that  he  could  discover  only  one 
error  in  Moore^s  campaign,  in  not  providing  for  retreat  when 
he  advanced  against  Soult:  but  the  neglect  of  preparation 
ibran  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement  through  the 
strong  country  of  Gallicia  vras  only  indicative  of  the  same 
absence  of  all  hopefulness,  which  had  already  pronounced 
Portugal  itsel  f  indefensible.  How  the  events  of  the  following 
rampaigns  refuted  this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said;  but 
Moore,  in  his  despair  and  dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned 
every  thought  except  the  preservation  of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  dishonour  is  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had 
attended  his  career;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefully  re- 
membered to  his  gloiy^  that,  when  there  were  those  under 
his  command  at  Coruiia  who  dared  to  utter  hints  of  a  con- 
vent ion  with  the  French  for  obtaining  permission  to  embark 
unmolested,  he  indignantly  spurned  the  proposal,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  British  army  which,  amidst  all  its  sufferings, 
had  never  known  defeat.  He  welcomed  indeed  a  battle  as 
the  surest  means  of  clearing  every  stain  ft'om  the  dubious 
choracter  of  his  retreat;  he  was  as  doubtless  of  victorv  on 
the  coast  at  Coruiia,  as  he  had  been  apprehensive  of  de- 
struction in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  firmness,  he  put  a  seal  with  bis  Viood  to  ft  whole 
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The  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  written 
at  some  length  in  a  memoir  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Gleig*8  '  Lives  of  British  Military  Commanders ;'  and 
more  recently,  in  a  Life  of  him,  by  his  brother,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1834:  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  cam- 
paign may  be  found  in  the  justificatory  *  Narrative*  of  his 
brother  (London,  4to.,  1809),  and  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review ;'  in  Colonel  Sir 
John  Jones's  '  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
and  in  the  flnt  volume  of  Colonel  Napier*s  '  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,*  which  the  author,  a  zealous  and 
ardent  partisan,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Moore, 
and  to  the  able  defence  of  his  operations. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE,  otherwise  the  Mores- 
que style,  that  variety  of  Saracenic  or  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture practised  by  the  Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  of 
which  many  exouisite  remains  in  that  countrv,  at  Cordova, 
Granada,  &c.  [Alhambra],  still  attest  both  their  skill  and 
taste.  Although  some  have  spoken  very  slightingly  of  this 
style  as  exceedingly  fanciful  and  capricious,  by  others  it  has 
been  rapturously  extolled  as  the  most  poetical  and  fairy- 
like SDCM^ies  of  architecture,  and  highly  characteristic  of  a 
refined,  luxurious,  and  imaginative  people;  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  formed  according  to  consistent  prin 
ciples  of  taste,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  a  strong  national 
physiognomy.  One  of  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features 
is  the  norw-ihoe  arch,  or,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed,  the  crescent  arch,  because  it  resembles  that  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility expressly  adopted  in  imitation  of  it.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, at  once  ana  naturally  accounts  for  a  form  that  is 
else  very  unlikely  to  have  suggested  itself,  or  to  have  origi- 
nated in  any  purpose  of  construction ;  so  far  therefore  this 
hypothesis  of  oura— for  we  have  not  borrowed  it  from  any 
one  else — has  something  like  a  plausible  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  religious  symbol  may  be  recognised 
in  the  smaller  curves  or  scallopings  which  fVequently  serrate 
or  indent  the  outline  of  the  arch  itself,  and  from  which,  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  the  cusps  that  form  the  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  &c.  in  Gothic  architecture,  though  certainly  not  out 
of  respect  to  the  symbol  of  Islam  ism.*  To  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  again,  we  should  point  as  having  directly 
suggested  the  crescent  or  bulbous  dome,  so  character- 
istic a  form  of  that  feature  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  outline  or  section  of  the  latter  accords  so  strikingly 
with  the  curvature  of  the  other  (the  one  being  constructed 
at  its  base,  the  other  at  its  span),  that  we  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  merely  accidental  coincidence,  especially 
as  such  form  of  dome  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  other 
wise  than  by  some  intention  of  the  kind;  and  more  particu- 
larly if  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be  received  as  the 
prototype  for  such  feature  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 
So  far  from  its  being  altogether  capricious,  this  style  appeara 
to  exhibit  a  singular  degree  of  intention  and  consistency, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  architectonic, 
or  to  have  been  dictated  by  constructive  principles.  It  is 
true  the  bulbous  dome  does  not  exactly  belong  to  Moorish 
architecture,  but  rather  to  the  latter  Mohammedan,  still 
we  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  in  our  estimate  of  the 
style  generally ;  and  we  may  further  remark,  that  domes  of 
such  shape  bear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Oriental  tur- 
ban, which  form  of  head-dress  may  possibly  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  a  taste  in  favour  of  a  similar-shaped  covering 
or  head  to  a  mosque  or  other  building :  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  term  Glav^  or  head,  is  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  meaning  of  a  dome  or  cupola. 

Although  the  horae-shoe  arch  is  a  peculiar,  by  no  means 
however  is  it  a  constant  feature  in  the  style,  or  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  arches ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  varieties,  comprising  the  pointed  horse- 
shoe, and  others,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  I  is  an  example  of  the  crescent  or  horae-shoe  form, 
having  the  centre  e  on  the  diameter  of  the  arch  raised 
above  the  chord  or  sprinj^of  the  curve  (the  dotted  line),  and 
consequently  the  curve  itself  is  greater  than  a  semicircle. 
The  same  figure  further  exemplifies  some  differences  of 
application,  the  side  or  half  A  showing  the  arch  supported 

*  Whether  the  paint4>d  arch  was  actuaJly  borrowed  from  Sanocnic  arehitrc- 
tare  or  not.  It  was  certainly  practised  in  that  style  Iodr  before  our  European 
OoUiic  aroie.  It  was  common  in  the  Mohammedan  atmctnros  of  Oiro  fn  the 
teuth  c«>ntary ;  and  Ueaiemcr  refers  to  the  Moaqne  Tolun.  erected  br  Aluned 
Ibn  Tolna,  in  877  8S0,  at  the  e<vli«at  iuttmcf  of  it  who^e  iU(«  cao  bf  Iepei|da4 
apoB  with  ceitaUii^. 
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on  columns,  the  other  without  columns-.ljositlesmliiph  it  illiis- 
trBtesolhcrvnmliont;  for  on  the  side  B  the  head  of  tlie  arch 
la  closed  over  a  squ are- headed  aperture  not  wider  than  the 
span  or  chord ;  whereas  on  the  side  A  the  opening  between 
the  columns  is  as  wide  as  the  diamcler  of  the  Arch  Itself  Id 
its  greatest  width  through  the  centre  c 


Fi".  i  exhibits  on  example  of  such  pillar*,  and  :.' 
anotEer  Tarietyof  Moorish  arches  (from  the  Court  •.!  ■ 
Lions  ill  the  Alhambra)  very  unlike  any  of  the  preci-l.n 


F!g.  2  is  an  instance  of  a  pointed  crescent  arch,  it  being 
atrncli  from  two  centres,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  are 
elevated  above  the  line  of  the  impost,  or  spring,  from  which 
Iho  curve  commences,  Thisfigure  also  exhibits  two  varieties 
of  decorations,  both  of  them  by  scallopine ;  one  half  being 
scalloped  on  Ihe  intrados,  or  edge  of  ihe  aich  ilself ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  evirados,or  outer  circumference,  being  so  cut, 
or  more  proirarly  speaking,  thn  edge  of  the  face  of  the  wall 
within  wliich  the  arch  recedes ;  of  which  kind  is  ihe  gate 
in  what  is  called  the  Casa  del  Carbon  at  Granada. 

The  next  example  is  of  what  may  be  called  the  cusped  or 
ical1o[Hid  arch,  strictly  so  termed,  the  outline  being  produced 
by  intersecting  semicircles,  similar  (o  the  Irefotl'headed 
compartments  in  our  Gothic  windows ;  but  beyond  that 
general  resemblance,  which  certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Golliic  style  borrowed  something  from  Ihe 
Saracenic,  the  character  is  altogether  dilTercnt,  not  only 
because  it  is  here  the  whole  arch  which  is  so  shaped,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  subdivision  within  a  larger  oiieniog,  hut 
also  both  on  account  of  the  external  moulding  following  the 
same  form,  and  of  quite  a  dilfercnt  niodc  of  decoration.  In 
Gothic  architecture  the  spandrels,  or  triangular  spaces  be- 
tween the  foils,  are  panelled  with  splayed  surfaces  uniting 
in  llic  renlre.  Arches  of  the  kind  here  !>hown  occur  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  gieal  mosquo  at  Cordova,  where  Ihcy  rest 
upon  columns  which  both  in  their  capitals  and  shaRs  bear 
considerable  similarity  loCorinthianoncs.cxcept  that  they  are 
shorior  and  without  bases,  and  are  therefore  very  differoiit 
(ram  |U«  ileuder  pillar*  peculiar  w  Arabian  ucbitcctuio. 


specimens,  it  being  circular-headed,  and  stilted,  thai  i-. 
is  considerably  more  than  a  semicircle,  its  height  in  \ 
almost  equal  to  its  breadth,  hut,  instead  of  contr?'-.  ' 
downwards,  like  the  horse-shoe  form,  it  b  continucil  C 
straight  to  the  impost,  whereby  the  arch  or  semiciri-lf  ; 
Ihe  appearance  of  being  raised  or  ttilted,  and  made  ',■ 
than  the  arch  itself  would  else  be.    It  also  exhibits  a:, 
peculiarity  which  the  Arabs  seem  greatly  to  h«ve  al'.  ■ 
namely,  corbelling,  or  resting  arches  utmn  brackets  nii 
servo  as  their  imposts;   owing  to  which  such  arrhc<  ! 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  over  the  opening  U 
which  becomes  wider  and  the  support  or  pillar  slcodL-rcr 
proiKjrtion  to  the  projection  given  to  the  corbels. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  tho  princip*!  varictK~.  .- 
which  we  have  chieHy  attended  to  the  form  of  the  ul 
themselves,  without  attempting  to  show  detail  and  df- 
tion,  to  which  it  would  bo  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  jui' 
upon  so  contracted  a  scale,  although  it  may  serve  Iji  m  - 
explanation.  As  supplementary  however  to  what  lia»  l- 
said,  it  should  be  observed  as  one  characteristic  ofllii-  •' 
that  whatever  their  shape,  or  however  applied,  arrhi'i 
generally  placed  within  a  square-headed  paxicl  or  cut.;. 

with  a  margin  or  border  similar  lo  the  square  lalxil  in  (Ij:  ' 
architecture  (see  Gothic  ARCHiTECTtntB,  page  32G,  cui.  :  : 
instance  of  a  highly  enriched  compartment  io  which  i-£ 
ucb  u  set).    S«iiieiiia«8  ibeie  are  tvg  niirpiu  gr  Itbi-u 
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Utter  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  highly  pleasing  and  in- 
genious contrivance;  and  if,  in  regard  to  the  other  en- 
richments, there  was  oftentimes  too  lavish  a  prodigality,  it 
was  almost  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  powerful  clegree  of 
the  poetical  and  pictures()ue. 

The  above  are  the  principal  characteristic  elements  of 
the  style  generally,  but  all  or  them  do  not  enter  into  every 
design.  Domes  and  minarets  [Minaret],  for  instance,  are 
fbatures  almost  confined  to  mosques  and  other  religious 
edifices.  Instead,  too,  of  being  employed  singly,  domes 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  great  profusion,  tncre  being, 
besides  the  principal  one,  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
tiroes  according  and  at  others  contrasting  with  it  in  shape. 
Variety  and  contrast  were  further  greatly  increased  by  the 
lofty  and  slender  forms  of  minarets  being  opposed  to  the 
swelling  curves  of  domes;  owing  to  which  combination, 
buildings  in  this  style  often  exhibit  a  very  striking  pic- 
turcsqueness  of  outline. 

Such  features  however  do  not  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Moorish  architecture  within  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  rather  plain  than  at  all  remarkable  for 
richness :  even  the  Alhambra  itself,  gorgeous  as  it  is  in  its 
courts  and  halls,  bears  on  its  outside  less  the  character  of  a 
palace  than  of  a  fortress  composed  of  irregular  masses  of 
Duilding  and  square  towers  of  various  dimensions,  forming 
an  ensemble  wild,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic and  impressive.  A  certain  severity  and  solidity 
likewise  distinguish  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  belongs 
to  the  earlier  epoch  of  the  style,  it  having  been  erected  in 
the  first  century  after  the  Moors  had  established  themselves 
in  Spain.  It  is  an  insulated  oblong  building,  extending 
620  feet  from  north  to  south,  including  a  spacious  court  at 
its  north  end  or  side.  The  interior  presents  almost  a  forest 
of  jasper  and  other  marble  columns,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  dividing  the  plan  into  eleven  aisles  in 
one  direction  (350  feet  in  lencth),  and  thirty-five  in  the 
other.  In  that  division  of  the  ouilding  appropriated  to  the 
imams  and  chiefs  was  the  great  kibla,  or  sanctuary  (in  which 
the  Kordn  was  deposited),  an  octagon  covered  with  a  dome 
shaped  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone ; — the  mihrab,  or  pul- 
pit, and  the  makturti^  or  khaliPs  seat  After  the  conquest 
of  the  city  in  1236,  by  San  Ferdinand,  this  mosque  was 
converted  into  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
character  of  the  interior  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
erection  of  a  (rothic  choir  in  its  centre.  As  a  splendid  work 
of  a  later  epoch  of  the  style,  Cordova  could  once  boast  of 
the  palace  called  the  Az-zahr4,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  by  the  celebrated  Abd-cl-rhaman  III., 
the  eighth  Umeyyah  sovereign  of  Spain.  Of  this  edi- 
fice, which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
from  the  city,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  its  former 
magnificence,  except  trie  descriptions  given  of  it  bv  Mo- 
hammedan writers  according  to  which  it  was  aaomcd 
with  four  thousand  marble  pillars,  and  had  walls  and  pave- 
ments of  the  same  material.  The  sumptuousness  ascribed 
to  the  edifice  and  its  fountains  and  baths  might  pa%s  for 
mere  Oriental  hyperbolism,  were  it  not  that  the  evidence 
still  afforded  by  the  Alhambra,  and  by  parts  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Se^  ille.  removes  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  or  rather, 
the  exuberant  beauties  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter  struc- 
tures greatly  surpass  anything  the  most  florid  description 
can  picture  to  the  mind.  The  Alhambra,  the  residence  of 
tlio  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Alnamar,  the  first  ruler, 
who  reigned  from  1238  to  1273;  according  toothers,  was 
begun  by  his  successor  Mohammed  II.  (1273-1302),  or  by 
Nasser,  and  completed  by  Abu-1-hejaj  in  1348.  This  highly 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  western  Arabian  ar- 
chitecture is  now  rendered  comparatively  familiar  to  us,  both 
bv  descriptions  and  drawings,  and  liy  geometrical  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  its  principal  parts  and  decorations.  Besides 
the  two  elaborate  publications  by  Murphy  and  Jones,  many 
drawings  of  a  more  popular  kind  hax'e  been  given  us  by 
Roberts,  Lewis,  and  other  able  draftsmen,  besides  several 
including  other  specimens  of  the  same  style  in  the  *  Land- 
scape Annual'  for  I83j  and  1836.  As  a  modernised  imita- 
tion of  the  style — that  is»  as  far  as  a  few  generalities  of 
form  zo^  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  may  be  mentioned, 
•^Augh  it  i«  little  better  than  a  shadow  or  faint  reflection  of 
Tiginal.  Any  adequate  copy  of  such  architecture  is 
umost  out  of  the  question :  yet  ftpcrimons  of  it  might 
Kmally  bo  introduced  «ilh  both  propriety  and  effect,  in 
\  apartmcots  or  encluecd  oourts»  wbm  it  oould  bo  madp 


to  display  itself  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  without  rer^utf- 
ing  to  be  kept  up  in  any  other  portion  of  the  buiU)ii«L'.  It 
also  recommends  itself  for  detached  ornamental  boildir.o  -^ 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  provided  its  spirit  be  adhcr«  I 
to  without  regard  to  economy,  where  cconoaiy  beoi^m  • 
wasteful  absurdity. 

MOORS.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  the  Ari'n 
who  subdued  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cra!un. 
and  held  it  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth.  In  t  . 
chronicles  of  Spain  and  France  they  are  designated  b»  '.i  - 
%vriteis  of  the  middle  ages  under  various  denominat*  -.*. 
they  are  called  by  some  Sarraceni,  from  Skarkyin  (Bast  rri 
people),  Agarenil or  descendants  of  Agar,  and  Inrnj^it 'r 
or  sons  of  Ismael.  By  more  polished  writera,  like  R^»l'- 
ricus  Toletanus,  and  othere,  they  are  styled  Arabes,  b.: 
their  most  common  denomination,  and  perhaps  the  ta  «t 
appropriate,  is  that  of  Moors  {Maun\  owing  to  their  haf  inc 
come  ftt)m  that  part  of  Africa  known  to  the  Romans  by  tu. 
name  of  Mauritania. 

Thirty-five  yean  after  the  death  of  Ihetr  prophet,  t-  -> 
Arabs,  after  conquering  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia,  ia\ad* ; 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa.  The  deserU  of  Barea  a-  i 
Marmarica,  once  so  formidable  to  the  Roman  legioiu,  ««-r 
completely  overrun;  Oarthage,  still  the  proud  capital  if 
Africa,  was  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  after  Ibrty  ^emr%  •  f 
unromittinff  warfare  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  £h>m  t'  «■ 
Fillara  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Sudan,  rmei\  •<*! 
the  laws  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  [Bxhssb.]  Far  li  ".. 
being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  to  many  kingdoma.  t:^ 
military  ardour  of  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  noetTod  fr\'- . 
vigour  from  every  succeeding  conquest,  for  no  sooner  «t  f 
they  firmly  established  in  Africa  than  they  invaded  a.  i 
subdued  Spain. 

The  immediate  causes  and  most  of  the  incidenta  of  t'   : 
memorable  invasion  by  which  the  Arabs  were  brought  ir  i 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  are  involved  in  fkbulona  obacur  *i. 
The  chronicles  of  that  country  point  out,  it  is  tnie,  an    -  - 
censed  nobleman  named  J  ulian,  who  is  said  to  ha^w  accr-   > 
invited  the  Arabs  to  invade  the  country;  but  this  Br^->ur.t 
unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  has  of  late  been  tvy-^ . ' 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  truth.    The  Koftermp: 
position  of  the  peninsula,  its  genial  climate  and  rep*. 
wealth,  the  necessity  of  giving  empl<^ment  to  the  ao'''* 
tribes  of  Berbers  who  were  daily  flocking  to  the  atandani  •  f 
the  Arabian  generals,  the  spirit  of  discord  reigntns  ip  i'  • 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  it  v  . 
who.  under  the  reign  of  Koderic's  ptedecesson^  hod  l- 
subjcctcd  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  ere  no  donht  aa    « 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  striking  event 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon  of  Reicb,  a.ii.  9^  whicS  -  -• 
responds  to  April  30th,  a.d.  711,  Tfcrik,  a  froedmaa  of  M  .-. 
Ibn  Nossevr,  the  Arabian  viceroy  of  Africa,  landc^l  w-»'.b  s 
small  band  of  followers  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  Calpf,  «r 
received  afterwards  his  name  ( Jebal-Tarik,  or  Gihrnltaxw  &   . 
two  months  after  his  disembarkation  the  tnemecnble  bi 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Goadalete,  which  ^t  an 
to  the  Gothic  empire  of  Spain.    Cordova,  Graxnda*  J  ^  . 
Malaga, Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  were  either  sx«  - 
ily  reduced  or  opened  their  gates  to  the  oonqncffoc«»  ai# '«  "^ 
fore  Musa,  who  was  now  has^tening  from  Amra  at  the  *  - . 
of  considerable  forces,  could  land  at  Algesiraa,  hts  linitr  tik* 
T&rik  was  the  master  of  the  wealthiest  citica  and  the  a*  - 
extensive  provinces  in  the  peninsula.    On  the  nrr.^. 
Mii>a  the  whole  countiy,  with  the  exeepUon  of  the  id  • 
tain  crags  of  the  Asturias,  was  subdued  with  that  ra|>  . 
which  characterised  Arabian  conquest 

Itl  iVrfoc/,  A.D.  711-7^6.  —  Gooemort  qf  Mok 
Sfpatn.— During  the  first  Ibrty-siz  years  after  tho  t«m^^ 
Spain  was  governed  by  Amirs,  dependent  upon  and 
pointed  by  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  and  not  vnAw^ac 
raised  to  command  by  the  voice  of  the  people  or  the  • 
the  armv.    Their  number  was  twenty* one.  indodiuc  1 
Ibn  Zey&d,  the  first  instrument  of  the  eonqitcal,  aiid 
master  Mijsa,  who,  on  bis  arrival  in  Spain  t  April.   * 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  the  duration  of  * 
government  was  forty-six  years.    Thetr  namea  nnd 
nolofO'  are  as  follows : — 

Abd-daxls,  son  of  Musa,  who^  on  bis  fatlier*s  dr;-  a 
for  Damascus,  whither  be  was  summoned  in  714  to  ai 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  retnaiocd  entrwnr<£ 
the  command,  followed  up  the  conqueats  conilr  ^ 
fiither.  Ho  subdued  LuMiania,  invaded  Navamw  «•■& 
solidaicd  tho  Anbian  eoptro  of  Spam.    After  a 
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ment  of  nearly  two  years  (7\G),  he  was  assassinated  by  tho 
orders  of  tbo  khalif  Suleyrolin,  while  performing  morning 
prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Seville,  then  the  seat  of  Arabian 
government. 

Ayub  Ibn  Habib  AMakhmi,  one  of  the  officers  entrusted 
by  the  khalif  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  country  for  six  months,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  Al-haur  Ibn  Abd-al-rahman,  a.d. 
717. 

Al-haur  made  a  successful  incursion  into  Gothic  Gaul 
(718),  and  gained  considerable  spoil;  but  his  severity  and 
his  tyrannical  exactions,  which  fell  aUke  on  the  natives  and 
on  the  Arabs,  excited  ffreat  discontent  against  him.  The 
complaints  of  the  people  reached  the  court  of  Damascus, 
and  he  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  718. 

As-samh  Ibn  M&lik  was  the  next  general  appointed  to 
govern  Spain.  Under  his  command  the  Moslems  pene- 
trated once  more  into  Gothic  Gaul,  took  Carcassone  and 
Narbonne,  and  were  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  important 
city  of  Toulouse,  when  a  defeat  experienced  under  its  walls 
obliged  them  to  return  to  the  peninsula.  This  memorable 
battle,  in  which  the  Arabian  governor  himself  and  thousands 
of  his  bravest  warriors  fell,  took  place  in  May,  721. 

Anbasab  Ibn  Sohaim  Al-kelbi,  his  successor  in  command, 
administered  the  peninsula  for  four  years  and  five  months, 
during  which  he  made  some  trifling  incursions  into  Gaul. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  (in  May,  725), 
he  died  a  natural  death. 

Hodhevrah  Ibn  Abdallah  governed  Spain  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Yahya  Ibn  Salamah,  who  ruled  for  two  years  and  a 
half  without  making  any  conquests.  He  was  deposed  in 
725.  and  succeeded  by  Othm&n  Ibn  Abi  Nesa,  better  known 
to  the  readers  of  romance  as  Munuza. 

Othm&n,  who  under  the  preceding  governors  had  been 
the  scourge  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  persevered  in  his  attacks, 
but  his  authority  was  only  acknowledged  a  few  months,  for 
he  was  replaced  in  727  by  Hodheyfah  Ibn  Al-ahwas,  who 
was  himself  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  Alhaith&m 
Ibn  Obeyd.  The  new  amir  was  accused  of  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
army,  was  deposed  in  728. 

Abd-el- rahman.  the  predecessor  of  Anbasab,  and  the 
same  wha  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  led  back  into  Spain 
the  remains  of  the  invading  army,  was  next  appointed  by 
Ibe  khalif  to  command  in  Spain.  His  new  administration 
was  signalised  bv  acts  of  justice ;  he  punished  thuse  local  go- 
vernors who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression,  and  restored  to 
the  Christians  the  lands  which  baa  been  taken  from  them. 
In  732  he  invaded  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Moham- 
medan array  which  had  yet  trodden  the  plains  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tours,  where  he  was  met  by 
Charles  Martel.  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  well  known ; 
the  Moslems  were  defeated  after  a  most  bloody  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day:  the  body 
of  their  general  and  his  bravest  soldiers  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  was 
once  more  stopped  in  the  heart  of  France  (733). 

Of  the  succeeding  governors  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  viz. 
Abd-el-malek  Ibn  Katn,  who  arrived  from  Africa  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  for  three  years,  until  he  was  de- 
posed ;  Okbah  Ibn  Al-hej&j,  who  kept  it  until  741 ;  Balkh 
Ibn  Basher,  Thaalebah,  Hus&m  Ibn  Dher&r,  and  Thuebali, 
little  is  known  except  that  through  their  private  ouarrels 
and  interminable  feuds  the  fire  of  discord  was  kindled 
among  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  that  their  Spanish  empire 
was  h rough t  more  than  once  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Yusuf  Al-fehri  was  the  last  governor  who  ruled  over 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  khalifs.  Elected  by  the 
people  and  the  army  in  739,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
at  Damascus ;  he  administered  the  government  for  nearly 
ten  years,  during  which  Mohammedan  Spain  continued  to 
be  a  prey  to  civil  war.  Ytisuf  had  to  contend  with  Samil, 
Aamir,  Huseyn  Al-okayli,  and  other  competitors  for  power. 
•27fd  Period.'^Spmn  under  the  Soveret^s  of  the  House 
qf  Umeyyah,  aj>.  756-1036. — ITiVi^*.— The  overthrow  of 
tho  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  in  the  East,  and  the 
tragic  events  by  which  it  was  marked,  were  calculated  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Moham- 
medan Spam.  A  descendant  qf  that  family,  Abd-el-rahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  escaped  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Beni  Umeyyah  in  748,  and,  after  wandering  for  some  lime 
in  Escypt  And  Barbary.  landed  on  th^  co^ist  of  Spain  in  the 


early  part  of  755.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  detested  the  yoke  of  the  Abbasides,  and 
after  defeating  in  two  pitched  battles  (May  and  September, 
756)  the  generals  of  the  khahf,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Cordova,  in  December,  756.  Spain  now  ceased 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  posterity  of  Abd-el-rahman,  who  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Adddkhel,  or  the  Conqueror.  His 
reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  The  Christians,  profiting 
by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Arabs,  had  extended  their 
frontiers,  but  they  were  now  again  driven  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Asturias.  Cordova,  the  capital,  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Abd-el*rahman,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  and  conveyed  water  to  it  He  began  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  [Cordova],  and  formed  ship-yards  along 
the  coast ;  he  is  moreover  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  trans- 
plant the  palm  and  the  pomegranate  into  the  congenial 
climate  of  Spain ;  and  he  encouraged  science  and  literature 
in  his  states.  This  good  king  died  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 788,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-fonr  years  and  one  month. 

Hish&m,  sumamed  Ar-rddhi  (the  benevolent),  the 
youngest  of  Abd-el-rahman's  twenty  male  children,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  by  his  father  s  appointment  His 
reign,  although  prosperous,  was  of  short  duration.  He  had 
to  contend  with  his  two  brothers  Suleyman  and  Abdallah, 
who,  considering  themselves  injured  by  their  father's  will, 
tried  to  enforce  their  claims  by  arms ;  but,  being  defeated 
in  every  encounter,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  make  their 
submission.  In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians, 
Hisham  was  equally  successful.  He  obliged  Bermudo  the 
Deacon,  king  of  Asturias  (791),  to  sign  a  most  humiliating 
treaty.  His  generals  (793-4),  penetrating  far  into  France, 
seized  on  Narbonne,  which  thev  plundered  and  burnt  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Carcassone,  defeated  Duke  William,  one  of 
Charlemagne*s  lieutenants,  and  returned  laden  with  im- 
mense booty,  the  fifth  part  of  which  Hish&m  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  mosque  begun  by  his  father.  Hish&m 
died  in  June,  796. 

Al-hakem  I.,  surnamed  Abii-l-a&ssi  (the  father  of 
cruelty),  son  of  Hish&m,  succeeded  his  father.  His  reign 
was  extremely  unquiet.  No  sooner  did  his  uncles  hear  of 
Hishfim's  death  than  they  again  asserted  their  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture; but  their  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  f^r 
Suleym&n  was  defeated  and  killea  near  Valencia,  in  799, 
and  Abdallah  only  obtained  the  royal  pardon  on  condition 
of  residing  in  Africa.  An  insurrection  at  Toledo  in  805, 
and  another  within  the  very  walls  of  his  capital  in  8 17,  both 
of  which  he  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prove  that  he 
was  no  favourite  with  his  subjects.  In  81 8,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  slight  disturbance  in  one  of  the  subarbs  of  his  capital, 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  about  40,000  in  number,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  whence  a  considerable  bodv  passed  to 
Egypt  and  seized  on  the  island  of  Crete,  which  they  kept 
until  961.  [Candia.1  After  this  signal  act  of  tyranny 
Al-hakem  received  the  surname  of  Rabadhi  (he  of  the 
suburb).    He  died  in  May,  822. 

Abd-el-rahman  II.,  surnamed  i^Z-at^a//  (the  middle  one), 
succeeded  his  father  Al-hakem.  He  had  at  first  to  contend 
against  his  great-uncle  Abdallah,  who,  leaving  his  place  of 
confinement  in  Africa,again  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  Spain. 
He  was  however  defeated.  In  his  transactions  with  the 
Christians,  Abd-el-rahman  was  still  more  fortunate  than 
either  of  his  two  predecessors.  Barcelona  was  retaken  from 
the  Franks  in  827 ;  a  Mohammedan  fleet  burned  the  suburbs 
of  Marseille  in  839 ;  and  he  fought  with  success  against  the 
Scandinavian  vikingur.  who,  in  844-5,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  internal  administration 
also  is  justly  commended.  He  erected  works  of  public 
utility ;  mosques  and  colleges  were  built,  roads  made,  and 
canals  dug  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  he  was  likewise 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science  and  literature,  which  he 
fostered  with  unexampled  liberality.  This  excellent  mo- 
narch died,  universally  regretted,  in  August,  852. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  I.,  whose  reign 
was  anything  but  glorious.  At  war  with  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  who, 
under  Alphonso  HI.,  began  to  make  successful  inroads  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Moslem  dominions.  To  his  hereditary  . 
states  of  Galicia  and  Asturias  that  enterprising  monarch 
added  the  rest  of  Leon,  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  and  a 
considerable  potion  of  Lusitania.    To  these  militar)  disas- 
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ten  miist  he  added  a  drought  of  one  year's  duration  (867), 
which  terminated  in  a  pestilence,  an  earthquake  which 
swallowed  up  sevcraltowns  (881 )» and  another  piratical  inva- 
aion  of  the  Northmen  (860-1).  His  reign  lasted  34  years 
and  II  months.    Mohammed  died  in  July,  886,  at  the  age 

of  65. 

His  son  and  successor  Al-mundher,heine  unahle  to  con- 
tend with  Kalih,  a  daring  rebel,  who  in  his  father^s  days 
hud  been  suffered  to  reign  independent  in  Toledo  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  was  defeated  and  slain,  aflor  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  eleven  monlhs,  in  July,  888. 

Abdallah,  his  brother  and  successor,  had  not  onlv  to  con- 
tend against  the  rebel  Kalib,  but  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  sons  Mohammed  and  Kfisim.  The  former  he  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  bailie  near  (Jalatrava,  in  889.  With  the 
latter  he  was  equally  successrul ;  after  a  short  campaign  he 
defeated  (895)  the  forces  of  the  two  princes,  both  of  whom 
fell  into  his  hands.  Mohammed,  tne  eldest,  was  conflned 
in  a  dungeon  and  strangled  by  his  orders;  Kasim  was 
spared.  Abdallah  died  in  October,  912,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  appointing  for  his  successor  his  grandson  Abd-el- 
rahman  III.,  the  son  of  Mohammed. 

Abd-el-rahman  III.,  surnamed  An-ndssir  tidin-illah 
(the  defender  of  the  faith  of  God),  may  safelv  be  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  monarch  that  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever 
had.  Wlien  still  young,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  his 
generosity,  and  his  love  of  learning  had  made  him  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  so  that  notwithstanding  his  uncles 
were  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  manac^ement  of  public 
affairs,  his  appointment  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
feigneil  joy.  Abd-el-rahman's  first  care  was  to  purge  the 
country  from  the  rebels,  who  under  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  seized  on  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  Kalib,  who,  assisted  by  the 
Christians,  extended  his  sway  over  the  best  portion  of  Mo- 
hammedan Spain :  he  was  pursued  from  fortress  to  fortress, 
bis  army  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed,  and  himself  obliged  to 
wander  in  disguise  through  the  mountains  of  Aragon, 
where  he  met  with  an  obscure  death  *  and  although  his  two 
sons  Sulcym&n  and  Jaafar  attempted  some  lime  afterwards 
to  revive  the  war,  their  plans  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  which  were  still  attached  to  their 
cause,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (944). 

In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians,  Abd  el-rahman 
was  equally  successful.  In  933  he  gained  a  signal  victorv 
over  Kamiro  II,  king  of  Leon,  and  in  940  he  defeateo, 
near  St.  Estcvan,  that  monarch,  who  commanded  his  forces 
in  person.  Uis  wars  with  Orduiio  II.,  king  of  Leon,  had 
the  same  happy  termination.  His  estates  too  were  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  city  of  Fez,  its  capital,  which  lie  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Idri^ite8. 

Elated  by  so  much  success,  Abd-el-rahman  shook  off  the 
yoke  which,  in  religious  matters  at  least,  still  bound  Spain 
to  the  East,  and  assuming  the  titles  of  Amtr-el'mumenin 
(commander  of  the  faithful),  Khalif,  and  Imam,  began  to 
give  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  extension  and  embcl- 
ri>hment  of  his  capital,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  His  additions  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova, 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Az-zahrd,  the 
endowment  of  several  colleges  ana  schools,  the  formation 
of  an  extensive  library  within  his  palace,  the  construction 
of  roatU,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  all  attest  his  taste  for 
luxury,  his  love  of  the  arts,  and  his  unceasing  activity. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  sovereign  the  Mohammedan  writers 
have  recorded  a  striking  example.  On  the  appointment  of 
hi4  son  Al-hakem  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  his  youngest 
son  Abdallah  resented  the  nomination,  and  entered  into  a 
con%t)iiary  to  deprive  the  favoured  brother  of  his  life.  The 
plot  however  was  discovered  :  Abdallah  wa.s  arrested,  and, 
nolwithntanding  the  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  (960).  After  a  prosperous 
reign  o(  upwards  of  50  years,  Abd-elrahman  died,  on  the 
IGtb  October,  961,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Al-hakem  II.,  surnamed 
Alntfulamer  fnllith  (he  who  seek^  for  the  helo  of  God), 
and  wito  to  the  many  brilliant  qualities  of  his  fatner  united 
an  unlM)unded  love  for  literature.  Alhakem*8  reign  was 
one  of  comparative  tranauillity ;  little  or  no  war  was  waged 
againnt  tlie  Chrifttiant;  tne  family  dominions  in  Africa  uere 
]>n>tectcd   rather  than  increased  by  con(|ucst,  so  that  bis 
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his'statcft.  His  reign  indeed  has  been  not  inappfOpnftUly 
called  '  the  golden  aee  of  Arabian  literature  in  Spain.'  ti«* 
founded  schools,  endowed  colleges,  and  by  his  unboundt- 1 
Uberality  attracted  to  bis  court  the  learned  of  every  countrr. 
He  formed  at  Cordova  a  public  library  called  *tbe  Library 
of  Merwan,'  the  unfinished  catalogue  of  which  is  uA  Ly 
the  Arabian  writers  to  have  filled  forty-tour  folio  ToUm*^. 
Al-hakem  died  in  October,  976.  after  a  reign  of  npwanl^  -f 
15  years,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Hitham,  who  was 
then  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Hish&m  H.,  sumanfd 
Almuyyad  billah  (he  who  is  protected  by  God)«  to  the 
throne,  Mohammed  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  Al-manstir,  who  Kil 
been  his  father's  wixir,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  aJToct.  -.» 
of  his  sovereign  and  ruling  in  his  name.     He  ooDfiru-l 
Hishiim  to  the  seraglio,  and  taking  into  his  hands  the  ^Xmc 
nistralion  of  the  kingdom,  he  assumed  all  the  ins^ia  of  r./f - 
ally.    Indeed  most  of  the  Arabian  historians  have  not  h«r«;- 
tated  to  call  Al*mansdr  a  usurper,  and  to  number  hia  am':«c 
the  kings  of  Cordova.    But  If  his  ambition  was  great,  i.i* 
talents  made  him  equal  to  the  task:  be  wasbrav^  gencrT>*j% 
and  just;  and  his  wars  with  the  Christians  show  that  he«^« 
gifted  with  great  military  talents.    During  his  life  be  u  »a  < ! 
to  have  directed  no  less  than  seven  and  twenty  exDedu.<it!« 
into  thevery  heart  of  the  Christian  doininions,  which  beseems 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  reducing  entirely  to  the  »«!> 
of  Islikm.   In  983  he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Gormii 
Simancas  in  984 ;  Sepulveda  in  986.    In  987  he  took  an-S 
razed  Coimbra,  and  in  997  he  stormed  and  burnt  the  c:tf 
of  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;   be  wi-nt 
even  as  far  as  Santiago,  which  ho  took  in  9S&,  and  |>ci:c- 
trated  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  shrme  of  Comr-*^ 
tella,  the  bells  of  which  he  sent  to  Cordova  to  b«  melted 
into  lamps  for  the  great  mosque. 

In  Africa  too  Al-manstir  considerably  extended  the  limit* 
of  his  empire.  Tlie  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  •dniiu.*' 
tration,  or  rather  reign,  constitute  one  of  the  most  bnUont 
pages  in  the  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Al-mansiir  died  in  August,  1001,  on  nis  return  from  tr^ 
unsuccessful  expedition,  the  only  reverse  during  his  Un^ 
career  of  triumph,  some  say  firom  grief,  others  from  woa?.  ^ 
received  in  battle,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  r>(aia 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Abd-el-malek,  vho  still  k-.;: 
his  sovereign  in  confinement,  and  ruled  as  absolutely  a»  i  • 
father.     But  Abd-el-malek  did  not  possess  the  bnlt.^: 

Dualities  of  Al-mansdr;  in  his  expeditions  against  tt< 
'hristians  he  was  generally  unsucccssftil,  and  bu  tot^rr.Ai 
administration  was  not  good.  lie  died  in  1008,  in  Cuc-l  tt. 
probably  from  the  effects  of  poison,  after  administertn^c  *^lir 
affairs  of  the  khalifate  for  six  years  and  four  months. 

He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  his  brother  Abd<*!- 
rahroan,  who,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  a*  I 
brother,  assumed  all  the  power,  while  ilish&m  led  a  pr 
gate  life  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  But  not  ftat^C.*: 
with  wbat  he  held,  the  ambitious  minister  aimed  at  m  i!  » 
itself.  He  prevailed  upon  Hish&m,  who  was  chibilcfts  *. 
name  him  his  successor ;  but  bis  rash  act  was  the  c^u««  ' 
his  ruin,  for  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  repaircoi  *  - 
the  fVontiers,  assembled  an  army,  invested  Corao^m.  a  ! 
Abd-el-malek  having  been  deserted  by  his  foUoverv  «• 
made  prisoner,  and  crucified  by  the  victor's  orders^  on  t .« 
1 7th  of  January,  1009. 

The  apparent  motives  of  Mohammed*8  rebellion  srra-  \ 
to  be  to  release  his  sovereign  from  the  dependence  and  <- 1 
tivity  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  sons  of  A1  man*  :. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  see  his  autnority  firmly  establ*-.  i*! 
than  giving  out  that  Hi&h&m,  whom  he  kept  in  still  c\  ^'T 
confinement,  was  dead,  he  caused  himself  to  bo  procla  -:    ' 
in  his  stead,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Khalif  and  .l/U  u 
billah  (tho  directed  by  God).    Mohammed  did  not  loo^  1 1.- 
joy  his  usurpation ;  he  had  soon  to  contend  again*t  a  |*  ^ 
erful  adversary,  Sulcym&n,  also  a  member  of  the  ivyal  Hz^   ' . 
who,  at  the  head  of  tbe  African  guard,  took  the  field  a^:^*: 
him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  gained  momentary  po»M.^»  c 
of  the  capital  in  1 000;  and  although  Muhammcd  r^--<*. 
tcred  Cordova  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  fell  a  %-irtini    ■ 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  tore  him  to  pieces^  and  m  Ji 
his  head  to  the  camp  of  his  rivalj  Aug.,  lOlUK 

Suleym&n,  surnamed  Almfutaiin  (ntiaJk  (he  who  iBip«u4v« 
God  s  protection),  administered  tbe  affairs  of  MuhamoM  i  - 
SjMiin  in  Hish&m*s  name,although  some  authors  supper  th*t 
Uiiham  was  secntly  put  tp  death  by  his  oiden.    Bat  th« 
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power  of  tlio  Umeyvah  djmasty,  and  indeed  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire  of  Spain,  was  &st  decaying.  The  governors 
of  the  provinces,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
capital  which  became  the  possession  of  any  daring  rebel, 
refused  all  allegiance  to  the  sultans  of  Cordova.    The  an- 
ticnt  inheritance  of  the  khalifs  was  cut  up  into  a  thousand 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  being  isolated  and  weakened,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Christians.    The  throne 
of  Cordova  itself  was  occupied  by  numerous  adventurers. 
Su1oym4n  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ali  Ibn  Hamud(I016), 
who  was  himself  assassinated  in  the  bath  by  two  of  his  Sla- 
vonian eunuchs  (1017).  Al-K^im,  and  Yaliya,  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  Ali,  disputed  the  crown  with  Abd-el-rahman 
IV.,  sumamed  Al-mortadhi  (he  who  is  agreeable  to  God). 
Abd-cl-rahman  V.,  Mohammed  III.,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1018,  and  lastly  Hish^m  III.,  occupied  alternatively  the 
throne  of  Cordova  for  a  space  of  thirteen  years. 

With  Hishdm  III.  (1031)  ended  the  Khalifateof  the  West, 
and  the  noble  race  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah,  who,  with  a  slight 
interruption  of  five  years,  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain 
for  251  year$,  and  given  a  series  of  seventeen  sultans  to 
Cordova. 

Thirdperiod:  1031-1238.  Independent  Kingdoms.— Wiih 
the  extinction  of  the  khalifate  of  Cordova,  the  ambitious 
local  governors  throughout  the  Peninsula  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  asserting  their  independence,  assumed  the  title 
of  kings.     Ibn  Abb&d  rose  in  Seville ;  Idris  Ibn  Ali  in 
Malaga ;  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed  Habus  Ibn  Maks&n ; 
and  Valencia  was  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-aziz,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Al-mansiir.    Badajoz  and  the  whole  of 
Estremadura  were  under  the  dominion  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Alaflas  ;  Saragossa,  Huesca,  and  most  of  Arajgon,  under  that 
of  Al-moudher  Ibn  Vahya;  Ismail  Ibn  Dhi-l-min  reigned 
at  Toledo ;  Tehwax  at  Ck>rdova ;  and  Zohau  and  Khairan,  two 
Slavonian  eunuchs,  who  had  passed  their  youth  in  the  seraglio 
of  Hisb&m  II.,  held,  the  former,  Almeria  and  Murcia;  the 
latter,  Denia.  Cities,  even  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Car- 
mo  na,  Aleesiras,  Albarracin,  had  also  their  rulers,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  was  divided  into  as  many 
kingdoms  as  there  were  governments  before.    To  detail  the 
history  of  these  pettv  dynasties,  some  of  which  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  while  others  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.    It  mav  be  sufficient  to 
gay,  that  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  most  of  the  smaller  states 
were  again  blended  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  king- 
doms, and  that  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Mo- 
hammedan Spain  was  divided  among  Mohammedlbn  Abb&d, 
king  of  Seville,  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  Al-mostain,  king 
of  Saragossa,  and  Omar  Al-motawakel,  king  of  Badajoz  and 
part  of  Portugal. 

D urine  this  period  of  troubles  and  civil  war,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Portugal  and  much  of  New  Castile  fell  into 
(he  bands  of  the  Christians.  The  kings  of  Leon  and  Na- 
varre, and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  suspending  their  own 
animosities,  resolved  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  their  falling 
rival.  After  a  siege  of  three  years  Toledo  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  Alfonso  entered 
the  antient  capital  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  whole  of 
New  Castile  soon  followed  the  fate  of  its  capital.  Alfonso 
pubhed  on  his  conquests,  and  was  going  to  invade  the  do- 
minions of  Al-muatamed  Ibn  Abb&d,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  when  a  religious  and 
politick  revolution  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Empire  </  the  4lmoramde$,  1 099- U 46. —Towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv,  two  men,  named  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibrahim,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Y&sim  [Almoravidss],  the  for^ 
mer  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  where  he  learnt  divinity  and  juris- 
prudencet  the  latter  a  distinguished  theologian,  succeeded 
by  their  combined  efforts  in  rescuing  some  of  the  African 
tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  from 
the  state  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  in- 
st r uc  ting  them  in  the  dogmas  of  reli gion.  U nder  the  pretext 
that  to  diffuse  a  holy  religion  was  among  the  most  impera- 
tive of  duties,  Abdallah  easily  prevailed  upon  his  obedient 
disciples  to  make  war  upon  tneir  neighbours.  The  sur- 
rounding isolated  tribes  were  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
people  united  under  this  confederacy  received  the  name  of 
Murabitine,  or  Almoravides,  which  signifies  men  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  Abdallah  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Amir,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abii  Bekr,  who,  leaving  his  na- 
tive desextsi  undertooli  the  oonquest  of  noxthem  Africa.  His 


cousin  Yusef  Ibn  T&shfin  subdued  Fez  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mauritania,  and  in  1073  the  power  of  the  Almora- 
vides was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  northern 
and  part  of  central  Africa.  To  this  monarch  the  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Spain  had  recourse  when  pressed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alfonso ;  and  Yiisef,  whose  ambition  knew 
no  bounds,  eagerly  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  conquests.  He  crossed  the  strait  at  the  head  of  a  pow<- 
erful  army  (Aug.,  1086),  and  meeting  Alfonso  near  Badajoz, 
at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  gained  over  him  a  signal  victory 
(Oct.,  1086),  which,  bemg  followed  by  other  successes,  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Christian  king. 
But  if  the  Moslems  of  Spain  were  by  this  timely  aid  saved 
from  their  common  enemy,  they  had  soon  to  lament  that 
they  ever  invited  to  their  country  so  dangerous  an  ally ;  for, 
struck  by  the  fertility  and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  Peninsula, 
compared  with  his  native  deserts,  the  wild  conqueror  turned 
his  arms  against  the  very  people  whom  he  was  called  to 
protect,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  treason  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence, in  establishing  his  supremacy  in  Spain. 

Yusef,  the  first  monarch  of  that  race,  died  in  Marocco,  in 
September,  1106.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali,  who, 
in  1108,  defeated  near  Ucles  an  army  of  Castilians,  and  slew 
the  infante  Don  Sancho,  son  of  Alfonso.  In  1118  however, 
the  important  city  of  Saragossa  was  wrested  from  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  north  of  Spain  for  ever  freed  from  their  sway. 

To  Ali,  who  died  in  February,  1143,  succeeded  T4shf in 
Ibn  Ali,  under  whose  reign  the  Christians  made  great  pro- 
gress. Obliged  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  Mauritania 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Almohades  (another  sect  of 
enthusiastic  Africans,  who  were  then  contending  for  power), 
T&shfin  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  his  possessions  across 
the  sea,  and  Spain  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  T&shOn 
died  in  July,  1145,  at  Oran,  where  he  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  Almohades. 

Ibr&hlm  Abu  Ishdk,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Almoravides,  succeeded  his  father,  but  his  reign 
was  of  short  duration.  Unable  to  resist  the  rising  power 
of  the  Almohades,  who  were  wresting  from  him  city  after 
city,  he  shut  himself  in  his  capital,  the  city  of  Marocca 
On  the  surrender  of  that  place,  in  1 1 46,  he  was  brought  to 
the  presence  of  Abd-el-mumen,  the  general  of  the  assailing 
forces,  and  immediately  beheaded. 

Empire  of  the  Almohades, — Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah, 
a  native  of  Herga  in  Aflrica,  or,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  son  of  a  lamplighter  in  the  mosque  of  Cordova  [Almo- 
hades], was  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  sect,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Almoravides,  originated  in  the  deserts  bordering 
on  Mount  Atlas,  and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa. 
By  making  his  followers  believe  that  he  was  the  twelfth 
im&m  of  the  race  of  Ali,  and  the  Mehedi,  or  director,  who 
was  to  teach  mankind  the  path  of  salvation,  and  cause 
virtue  and  happiness  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth;  by 
inveighing  against  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Almora- 
vides, and  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in 
the  contest,  he  attracted  numerous  proselytes  to  his  stan- 
dard. In  ]  121,  after  associating  with  him  in  the  empire  a 
promising  youth  named  Abd-el-mtimen,  he  marched  against 
the  Almoravides  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.  In 
1 122  he  defeated  their  army,  commanded  by  Abii  Bekr.  In 
the  following  year  he  gained  no  less  signal  a  victory.  Ma- 
rocco, Fez,  and  other  important  cities  were  subdued  in  1 125 
by  his  lieutenant  Abd-el-mumen,  and  in  1149  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  acknowledged  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
yoke  of  the  Almohades. 

Mohammed  died  in  1129.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abd-el- 
mumen,  who  was  eager  to  add  the  possession  of  Spain  to 
his  African  conquest.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  generals ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  straits  and  take  the  command  of  his  African  bands 
against  the  Christian  kings,  death  surprised  him  in  the 
month  of  March  (others  say  May),  1163. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Yusef  Abii  Yakiib, 
who  appears  at  first  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
was  he  who,  in  11 71,  built  in  Seville  the  famous  mosque  and 
the  magnificent  square  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  forms 
at  present  part  of  the  cathedral.  He  also  built  a  bridge  of 
boats  on  the  Guadalquivir.  In  1 1 73  he  defeated  AlfonsoVIII., 
king  of  Castile,  and,  after  laying  the  country  waste  and 
taking  several  fortresses*  returned  victorious  to  Africa.  He 
again  crossed  the  sea  in  1184,  and  landed  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  until  the  moment  of  his  death  (July  or  August, 
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1184),  occasioned  by  wounds  received  in  an  engagement 
near  Santarem  in  Portugal. 

Abii  Yusef  Yakiib,  better  known  by  tbe  surname  of  Al- 
ma nsiir,  landed  at  Algesiras,  and  defeated  Alpbonso  III.  of 
Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alarcos.  He  then  marched  against 
Toledo,  the  capital,  and  although  he  could  not  reduce  it,  he 
took  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. Yusef  died  in  January  or  August,  1199,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  able,  brave,  and  magnani- 
mous prince. 

Mohammed  Ibn-AbdallaKsurnamedilnnaMtr  lidinillah 
(the  defender  of  the  religion  of  God),  was  the  next  prince  of 
the  racQ  of  the  Almohadcs  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Mohammedan  Spain,  which  was  every  day  being  reduced 
Xo  narrower  limits.  No  sooner  was  Mohamm^  on  the 
throne  than  he  made  a  last  effort  to  regain  the  possession 
of  those  countries  which  had  been  lost  by  his  ancestors.  In 
May,  1211.  he  crossed  the  strait  with  an  army,  the  largest 
perhaps  that  Africa  ever  poured  on  the  shores  of  Spain  (for 
v/e  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  iLhousand 
lucn),  and  encamped  on  the  summit  of  that  mountainous 
chain  which  divides  New  Castile  from  Andalusia.  He  was 
^oon  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  princes 
and  thousands  of  foreign  volunteers,  whom  a  crusade  pro- 
cinimcd  by  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  brought  to  their  help. 
The  day  was  fatal  to  the  Almohades:  they  were  defeated 
with  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  battle  of  Las  Na^'as  may  be 
considered  as  one  which  in  its  immediate  consequences 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain. 
Mohammed  died  in  Marocco,  in  July,  1213,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

The  reign  of  Yusef  II.,  surnamed  Abit  Yakub,  who  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a 
Kcene  of  continued  troubles.  He  died  without  issue,  in 
January,  1224.  His  successor,  Abl-malik  Abd-el-wahid, 
lost  both  life  and  empire  a  few  months  afterwards  (1224)  at 
tlio  hands  of  Abdallah  Abu  Mohammed,  surnamed  Al-adel, 
who  himself  was  strangled  in  October,  1227. 

Almumun  Abu  Alt  was  not  more  fortunate.  He  had  to 
contend  in  Africa  against  his  relative  Yahya,  who  disputed 
the  throne  with  him,  and  in  Spain  against  an  enterprising 
rhieflain.  Ibn  Hi'id  by  name,  who  had  himself  proclaimed 
kmg  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
wresting  that  country  firom  the  Almohades.  Almamtin  died 
in  1232. 

The  ))ower  of  the  Almohades  was  now  fast  declining. 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Almamiin,  strove  in  vain  to 
re-establish  his  supremacy  in  Spain :  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
that  country,  and  leavo  it  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries, 
who  di\ided  it  among  themselves.  Jomayl  Ibn  Zey&n  held 
Valencia  and  tlio  surroundins^  country;  Ibn  Hiid  was 
obeyed  in  Aragon  and  part  of  Andalusia;  and  Mohammed 
Iba  Alahmar  ruled  despotically  over  Jaen  and  the  best 
part  of  tbe  province  of  Granada.  Occasionally  at  war  with 
each  other,  the  above-mentioned  princes  showed  their  ina- 
bility to  contend  with  the  Christians.  Cordova,  the  proud 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  surrendered  to  the 
victora  in  June,  1236;  Valencia  capituUted  in  September, 
123b;  Denia  in  May,  1244;  and  auring  the  year  1246  all 
tbtt  fortresses  on  both  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  from 
Jacn  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chrifttiaus. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada,  became  the 
^-assal  of  Ferdinand  III.,  who  in  1248.  assisted  by  his 
powerful  subject,  wrested  from  the  Moslems  the  important 
city  of  Seville. 

Fourfh  Btrio<L  1239-1492.  Kingdom  of  GranadcL — 
By  becoming  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  the  new  king  of 
Granada,  Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar.  insured  peace  for  his 
dominiouk  as  long  as  Ferdinand  lived.  However,  on  the 
death  of  Alouso  X..  surnamed  the  learned,  who  succeeded 
Ills  father  in  the  throne  of  Castile,  a  desultory  warfare  was 

rroHecuted  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in  a  truce  in  1266. 
bn  Alahmar  died  in  Januar)\  1273. 
He  was  succeeded  by  hi^  son,  Mohammed  II.,  under 
vhoae  rci^n  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  AfKcans  to 
rre^tablMh  in  the  heart  or  Spain  the  supremacy  of  Isl&m. 
In  1275  Ibn  Ydsef.  king  of  tex  and  Marocco.  croued  the 
straits  at  tbe  head  of  considerable  forcea,  and  at  flnt  gained 
viioo  advant4ges ;  but  be  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  to 
us  own  dominions.   Mohammed,  king  of  Granada,  likewise 
ttlsmptad  to  regain  part  of  the  territoiiea  lost  by  his  Ihtbor; 


but  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nme  years  spent  u  oootiui^ 
war  with  the  Christians,  he  died  without  aecomplishm^  \ls 
obiect,  in  1302. 

Mohammed  HI.,  surnamed  Abii  Abdalla.  his  son  wuA 
successor,  was  an  unfortunate  monarob.  He  had  ooi  od> 
to  contend  against  his  own  subjects,  who  revolted  at  GuadA 
and  Almeria,  but  to  defend  his  kingdom  fVom  the  Chn»- 
tians,  who,  in  1308,  snatched  from  him  tbe  important  Ui- 
tress  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Granada,  after  sa 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Almeria,  which  the  king  ^ 
Aragon  had  invested  ( 1309X  he  was  the  vietim  of  a  pa}*uUr 
commotion,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  throne  to  his  bruibcr 
Nasser. 

The  commencement  of  Nasser's  reign  was  ftopiUiiui. 
The  siege  of  Almeria  was  raised;  and  Ceuta,  whirii  ki-i 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Africans,  and  had  become  orw  uf 
the  keys  of  the  straits  since  the  Christiana  held  Gibroli^r. 
was  reduced  by  his  generals.  But  tbe  same  ttiron»:«M 
mob  which  had  raised  him  to  power,  now  decreed  t-.* 
deposition.  In  1314  the  people  of  Granada  rme  snd 
proclaimed  Ismail  Ibn  Faraj.  Nasser  went  out  ag-i  ..tt 
them,  but,  having  been  defeated  and  besieged  in  his  palacs. 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  and  retire  into  private  lifeu 

Ismail  Ibn  Faraj,  surnamed  Ab^*el-walSd,  a  prince  of  tU 
blood,  showed  great  abilities  both  as  a  warrior  aiftd  as  s 
statesman.  Although,  in  1316,  he  failed  in  his  attempt '.  • 
take  Gibraltar,  be  gained  (1319)  a  moat  signa]  victoo  k^wt 
the  Christians  commanded  by  Pedro^  Infante  of  QwCiie.  aoi 
his  uncle  John,  both  of  whom  remained  dead  en  \hm  Add  .< 
battle.  Martos  and  Baza  were  taken  in  n3ft,  and  the  ca»(- 
em  limits  of  his  empire  were  oonsiderably  extended  ihruu^S 
his  conquests  in  Murcia.  This  however  did  not  save  b.. 
from  his  internal  enemies.  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood,  having  received  an  insult  ftrom  him.  swwe  t:.  ; 
he  would  take  revenge ;  and  as  Ismail  was  one  day  «mlk..-.j 
with  his  prime-vizir  through  the  corridon  of  tbe  All  &.? 
bra,  he  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  assassins^  hcwlcd  l^ 
Mohammed  in  person,  and  both  kin^  and  nainiaier  U.. 
under  the  poniards  of  the  conspirators^  m  1323. 

Af>er  the  death  of  Ismail,  his  son  Mohammed  IV.  eu 
unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Granada.    Tbe  o  " 
menoement  of  his  reign  was  unprosperous.    Otbiii4n.  t>- 
captain  of  his  guards,  revolted,  and  proclahned  Mobeauar! 
Ibn  Fcnij.  The  Castilians  (1328)  seised  on  Vetm,  Otberv 
Ayamonte,  and  other  fortresses;  and  on  tbe  king  feotne  -  .. 
in  person  to  stop  their  progress,  he  waa  defeated,  and  .  • 
army  dis|Yen»ed.    The  rebel  Othmin,  who  b^ooged  te  \u 
ro)al  family  of  Fez,  having  obtained  reinforeemcDU  fr  -: 
Africa,  took  Algesiras.  Marbella,  and  Ronda*   Bni  t»war^« 
the  end  of  his  reign  fortune  proved  more  fevonrmble  ta  fe.t 
arms.     In  1 3*29  he  retook  the  important  city  of  Baeoa«  rr^ 
vered  Gibraltar  in  1330.  and  succeeded  in  rednetag  all  ti« 
rebel  governora  to  obedience.    However,  as  be  wet   vr 
paring  to  cross  over  to  Africa  on  a  vi^it  to  Abo4  .*«■ 
kin^  of  Fez.  he  was  assassinated  at  Gibraltar,  in  13U 

'^  uscf  Abu-1-hejaj.  who  at  the  time  of  his  brolber's  lica  . 
was  at  Granada,  was  immediately  raised  to  the  tbrvtte.     t . 
the  words  of  the  Arabian  writers,  he  was  tbe  noat  \mz  *  *. 
the  most  patriotic,  and  the  most  enlightened  moiMrrh  :.i 
ever  reigned  at  Granada.     In  the  intertala  ef  peece  !v 
seems  to  have  given  his  unreserved  attention  to  tbe  rt^:r= 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  tbe  minwa^awii 
mechanical  and  other  useful  arts,  and  to  tbe  praoMOue 
the  general  welfare.    During  his  reign  tbe  Afheeaa  wnd.- 
their  king  Abu-l*hasan  made  a  last  but  nnmrnnasftil  *. 
tempt  to  plant  the  bannen  of  Isbmism  in  tbe  ceatr*    • 
Spam.    Tney  were  met  on  the  banks  of  tbe  nver  Sale: 
near  Tarifa  by  the  Castilians  and  PertngneM  (Oieu  Ua- 
The  Africans  were  cut  to  ptecae  with  immenae  loaik  nnd  l  « 
Moorish  king's  wives,  togetberwitb  a  rich  booty,  berane  o« 
prise  of  the  victora.   Tbe  loss  of  Algestraa  in  I14JI  asd  t.  :- 
of  many  important  towns  in  1344,  followed  tbia  aost  a^gt-- 
victorv,  and  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  %\.  ^- 
considerably  narrowed.  Like  moat  of  bia  predeea«eim,  Y  i^-' 
fell  by  an  assassin.    In  the  month  of  Daeember,  13s>i,  :  - 
waa  stabbed  while  at  prayen  in  tbe  noo^ne  by  a  net 
man. 


{     Mohammed  V.,  the  eldest  ton  of  YdaaC  inbantwd  u  • 
virtues  and  the  abilities  of  bis  fctber.    At  _ 
'  Cbri»tians,  he  gave  his  entire  allentton  to 
I  pro^nerity  and  welfare  of  his  sulneeta,  b«f 
usual*  came  to  thwart  bis  good  Migot. 
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tented  chieftains,  whom  the  severity  of  his  judgments  had 
displeased,  turncKl  their  eyes  to  his  hrother  Ismail,  and  in 
the  year  1359  attacked  Mohammed's  palace,  massacred  the 
guard,  and  rushed  into  the  royal  apartments.  Finding 
their  victim  gone,  they  tumultuously  proclaimed  IsmaU 
their  leader. 

Ismail  II.  did  not  reign  long.  Scarcely  had  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  one  year,  when  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  amhition  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  Ahd  Said  hy  name, 
who  had  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  who  now 
besieged  him  in  the  Alhambra,  made  him  prisoner  in  a 
sany.'and  had  him  put  to  death  in  July,  1360. 

Tho  usurper  Abii  Said  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
treason.  Being  at  war  with  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  king 
uf  Castile,  and  with  the  dethroned  monarch  Mohammed  V., 
whose  authority  was  still  acknowledged  at  Ronda  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  seeing  that  he  could  not  well 
resist  both  his  enemies,  he  resolved  to  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  thenceforth 
as  an  hereditary  fief.  Having  obtained  a  safe  conduct, 
he  repaired  to  l&ville  with  a  small  escort,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Castilian  king.  But  either  the  riches 
which  the  Moor  had  with  him,  even  after  presenting  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  Pedro,  awoke  the  avarice  of  that  prince, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  Pedro  was  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Abti  Said*s  rival:  the  &ct  is,  that,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  hospitality,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  put  to 
death.    This  happened  in  1362. 

By  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  throne  of  Granada  de- 
volved upon  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  remainder  of 
Mohammed's  life  was  troubled  only  by  one  unimportant 
revolt,  which  was  speedily  repressed.  He  took  Algesiras  in 
1370,  and  razed  the  fortifications.   Mohammed  died  in  1391. 

Yiisef  II.,  surnamed  Abd  Abdallah,  succeeded  to  his 
father.  Scarcely  however  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  by  accusing  his  father  of  being  a 
fnend  to  the  Christians,  bad  succeeded  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party.  The  sedition  having  been  appeased,  Yusef  invaded 
Murcia  (1391),  but  without  much  success.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  1394,  when  the  cnrand-master  of  Alcantara,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Granada  with  a  body  of  cavalry, 
was  cut  to  pieces  witn  his  men,  and  himself  slain.  Ydsef 
died  in  1395,  with  symptoms  of  poison. 

No  sooner  had  Yusef  expirod,  than  Mohammed  VI.,  the 
same  son  who  had  conspired  against  him,  seized  on  the 
sceptre,  to  the  prejudiee  of  his  eldest  brother  Yusef,  whom 
he  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Salobrena.  The 
first  year  of  his  ro^nne  passed  at  peace  with  the  Christians, 
and  even  visited  Enrique  IH.  in  Toledo;  but  war  having 
broken  out  again,  through  the  indiscretion  and  temerity  of 
the  govemon  of  the  frontier  fortresses  on  both  sides,  the 
Moors  took  Ayamonte  in  1397,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  defeated  a  small  army  of  Christians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana.  These  successes  however  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  Zahara  and  other  towns,  which  the 
recent  Ferdinand  took  from  them  in  1407.  Mohammed 
died  in  1410. 

Immediately  after  Mohammed's  death,  his  brother,  Yusef 
III.,  was  released  from  his  confinement  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a  period  of  14  years,  during  which  peace 
vas  only  interrupted  once,  in  1416,  when  the  Christians 
under  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  took  possession  of  Ante- 
quera.    Yusef  died  in  1 424. 

Muhammed  V II.,  surnamed  Al-yaiseri,  or  the  left-handed, 
succeeded  his  fkther  Y^sef.  His  first  care  after  taking 
the  reins  of  government  was  to  renew  the  truce  with  the 
Christians,  a  circumstance  which,  united  to  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
his  subjects.  Having  moreover  prohibited  some  favourite 
public  amusements,  he  became  so  odious,  that  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Granada,  his  palace  was  invested  and 
forced,  and  he  had  to  escape  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  the 
»ultanofTuni8,in  1428. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Mohammed  VIII.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  furnished  him  by  the  king  of  Tunis  the 
dethroned  monaroh  appeared  the  ensuing  year  in  Andalusia, 
entered  Granada,  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  palace,  and 
beheaded  him  in  1430.  But  Mohammed  was  destined  to 
•  ose  his  throne  a  second  time,  for  Yusef  Ibn  Alahmar,  a 
^esoendaot  from  the  first  kings  of  Granada,  made  an  alliance 


with  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  and,  having  defeated  the 
troops  of  his  rival  in  1435,  marched  on  Granada,  and  entered 
the  capita]  without  opposition,  while  Mohammed  fled  to 
Malaga  for  refuge. 

Yusef  IV.  was  immediately  hailed  king,  but  after  a  short 
and  turbulent  reign  of  six  months,  he  died  in  1435,  and 
Mohammed,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  resided  at  Malaga, 
was  proclaimed  for  the  third  time.  Not  even  then  was  the 
unfortunate  king  suffered  to  govern  in  peace,  for  in  1445 
his  nephew,  Mohammed  Ibn  Othmin,  raised  a  commotion 
among  the  people,  seized  on  the  Alhambra,  took  Mohammed 
prisoner,  and  confined  him  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  usurper  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the  name 
of  Mohammed  IX.,  but  a  new  competitor  for  the  throne, 
whose  name  was  also  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail,  and  who 
was  sunported  by  the  Castilian  monarch,  seized  on  the  for- 
tress or  Montefrio,  and  maintained  himself  there  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  Mohammed.  During  four  or  five  years 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  increased  tenfold  by  the  devastating  irruptions 
of  the  Christians.  At  last,  in  1454,  the  rebels,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  on  the  defensive,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  John,  king  of  Castile,  marched  against  Granada, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  triumphantly  entered  that 
capital,  from  which  the  Moorish  king  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

Mohammed  X.,  son  of  Ismail,  was  then  received  without 
opposition,  and  reigned  for  twenty-one  years  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  without  the  frequent  revolts  which  had 

Srecipitated  so  many  of  his  predecessors  firom  their  thrones. 
!ut  the  existence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1460  the  Christians  took 
Gibraltar,  and  Archidona,  and  subdued  all  the  intermediate 
country ;  the  freouent  incursions  of  the  borderers  also  nar- 
rowed considerably  the  limits  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  now 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Elvira  and  the  sea.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded  in  1463,  on  condition  that  the  Moorish 
king  should  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile,  and  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,000  pistoles  in  gold.  Mohammed 
died  in  1466. 

Muley  Ali  Abu-l-hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammed, 
succeeded  him,  but  the  state  of  affairs  grew  every  day  worse. 
In  1470  the  governor  of  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  homage  to 
the  king  of  Castile.  Granada,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
harem,  became  the  scene  of  those  commotions  and  discords 
that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Moorish  empire.  The  sultana 
Ayesha,  mother  of  Abu  Abdallah,  heir  presumptive  to  tho 
thronej  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  towards  another  of  the 
king's  wives,  a  Spanish  lady  called  Zoraya,  and  mother  of 
two  princes.  At  that  time  the  two  powerful  states  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  were  united,  and  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  sealed.  The  taking  of  Zahara  (1481) 
by  the  generals  of  Abu-l-hasan,  was  the  signal  of  a  war  of 
reprisals.  The  city  of  Alhama,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom,  was  reduced  in  1482;  and  the  ensuing  year  se- 
veral important  fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. In  the  meanwhile  the  city  of  Grenada  was  the 
scene  of  popular  commotion  and  civil  war.  The  court  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  factions  ~ that  of  Ayesha  and  Zoraya, 
the  two  wives  of  Abu-l-hasan.  The  tribe  of  the  Thegris 
(Zegris)  supported  the  former;  that  of  the  Beni  Serraj 
(Abenserrages)  the  latter;  one  held  the  Albayzin,  the 
other  the  Alhambra;  and  the  streets  of  Granada  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Although  Abd 
Abdallah  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father  in  1483,  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians  near  Lucena, 
in  April,  1483.  Abu-l-hasan  regained  momentary  posses- 
sion of  his  capital  in  1484,  but  he  was  soon  disturbed  by 
Abu  Abdallah,  who,  having  obtained  his  liberty  again,  dis> 
puted  the  throne  with  his  aged  father. 

At  last  the  people  of  Granada,  leaving  the  father  and  son 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels,  appointed  Abdallah,  surnamed 
Zagal,  or  the  brave,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew, 
caUed  As-saghir,  or  the  small,  to  be  their  king.  In  the 
meanwhile  Ferdinand  was  pushing  on  his  conquests.  In 
June,  1484,  he  besieged  and  took  Alora  and  Setenil,  and 
defeated  the  Moors  in  two  partial  engagements.  In  1485, 
Ronda,  Marbella,  Coin,  &c.,  fell  into  his  hands:  Loxa  sur- 
rendered in  I486,  and  the  ensuing  campaign  began  by  the 
taking  of  Malaga.  But  the  successes  of  Ferdinand  did  not 
awake  the  Moors  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  or  induce  them 
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to  put  an  end  to  tfaetrtivil  diafiensions ;  for,  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  Zagal  from  his  capital,  Abu  Abdalla  As-saghir 
marched  upon  Granada  and  usurped  the  throne. 

This  monarch,  \vho  is  better  known  in  the  Spanish  chro- 
nicles by  \\ie  name  of  Boabdil,  was  the  last  king  of  Granada. 
In  the  spring  of  1491  Ferdinand  invested  that  capital,  and 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  ended,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  an  empire  which  had  lasted  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

Government,  Institutions,  ^. — ^Tlie  government  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  pastern  kha- 
lifate.  The  sovereign,  who  was  the  source  and  depository 
of  all  power,  possessed  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
supremacy:  he  administered  the  government  with  the 
advice  of  bis  mexuar,  or  council  of  state ;  the  office  of  hajeb, 
or  prime-minister,  corresponded  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  its  functions  with  that  of  a  Turkish  grand-vizier.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  tvalUtOv  military  commanders; 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  there  was  no 
other  base  than  the  Kor^n  and  the  traditional  decisions  of 
the  companions  of  tho  Prophet,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  kadis,  although  the  sovereign  himself  could,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  revoke  their  sentence.  The  sultan  selected  his 
successors  from  among  his  progeny,  and  not  unfrec^uently 
associated  one  of  his  sons  in  the  empire  during  his  life- 
time. 

But  although  the  principles  of  government  were  the  same 
as  in  the  East,  and  the  vices  of  Mohammedan  constitutions 
as  prominent,  yet  the  position  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  enemies,  contributed  to  give  to 
their  institutions  a  vigour  and  solidity  which  they  never 
possessed  in  the  East.  The  khalifs  of  Cordova  supported 
a  large  military  force,  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
numerous  fleet  to  defend  the  coast  of  their  empire  from 
any  maritime  invasion.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  fostered 
by  means  of  wise  and  paternal  regulations;  population 
increased  at  an  astonishing  rate ;  and  the  revenue,  which 
is  computed  at  five  millions  sterling — an  enormous  sum  for 
the  time—enabled  the  khalifs  of  Cordova  to  surround  their 
throne  with  a  magnificence  and  splendour  unparalleled 
even  in  the  gorgeous  capitals  of  the  East. 

Sciences ;  lAterature  ;  Arts,— It  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  Europe  that  the  Arabs  succeeded  to  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks ;  that  at  a  time  when  ignorance  and 
barbarism  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  amongst 
them ;  and  that  by  a  singular  revolution  in  the  history  of 
nations,  Europe  became  indebted  to  her  Mohammedan 
invaders  for  the  first  lessons  of  science  and  learning. 
With  what  ardour  and  success  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  readers  must  already 
have  perceived  in  various  articles  of  the  present  work 
[Arabia;  Abdai^latif;  Avempace;  AsrA;  &c.];  it 
will  now  suffice  to  say,  that  to  the  Western  Arabs  espe- 
cially, and  to  their  settlement  in  a  corner  of  our  con- 
tinenl,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  sciences 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks. 

The  first  conquerors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  the  East,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  It  was  not  till  the  times  of 
Abd-el-rahman,  the  first  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  (a.h.  139, 
A.D.  756),  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  That  monarch  and  his  successors  founded  colleges, 
formed  public  libraries,  encouraged  literary  pursuits  by 
their  example  and  their  liberality,  and  by  their  successive 
efforts  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  their 
states,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a  later  period  in  Spain 
than  in  the  East.  The  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  us 
from  taking  a  complete  survey  of  Arabian  literature ;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  theology  and  grammar,  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  nation,  and  make  a  hasty  review  of  those 
sciences  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success. 

Poetry  has  always  been  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Eastern 
nations:  by  the  Arabs  indeed  it  was  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  Arabia  is  said  to 
have  produced  more  poets  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  The  taste  was  rather  increased  than  abated  in 
Sixiiu,  and  the  catalogues  of  Casiri  show  to  what  extent  the 
muses  were  courted,  since  not  only  war,  love,  and  satire, 
but  grammar,  theology,  rhetoric,  and  even  the  abstruse  I 


sciences  often  form  the  subject  of  their  comnoftitions.  Their 
poems  consist  of  idylls,  elegies,  epigrams,  odes«  satires,  ai.d 
almost  every  other  species  of  poetry  which  we  have  rerei\  *■  1 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  except  ei)ic  and  dratoat..- 
poetry,  which  they  never  attempted.  Besides  these,  the 
Spanish  Arabs  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of  a  sort  of 
idyll  called  mattshahah  (a  word  meaning  in  Arabic  *  tL«- 
varie|;ated *),  from  the  nature  of  the  composition,  which  Uk  n 
description  in  the  most  vivid  colours  of  a  woman,  a  city.  a> 
horse,  a  flower,  or  any  similar  object.  T^ie  mo»t  di^t.u- 
euished  among  the  poets  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are,  Vdh>a 
ibn  Hudheyl  and  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-rabbihi,  who  flourish^  <i 
in  the  ninth  century ;  Yayhia  Ibn  Al-hakem  Al-glvAizaU 
who  wrote  in  940  a  poem  on  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
Miisa;  Abd  T&lib  of  Alcira,  who  acouired  the  honor «'ihl« 
surname  of  Al-mutennahi  (the  inspirea) ;  Ibn  Abdun,  « iio 
wrote  the  'History  of  the  Kings  of  Badajoz'  in  vene;  Al- 
muatamed  Ibn  Abbad,  king  of  Seville;  Almunder,  kin^  of 
Saragossa ;  and  the  famous  Abii-l-walid  Ibn  Zeydup,  v  ho^s 
poems  have  lately  been  translated  by  Mr.  Weyers. 

The  historians  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are  equally  nu- 
merous, but  their  merits  are  generally  not  greaL  The  bi->; 
of  them  give  us  meagre  statements  of  facts,  unaccompanu'd 
by  reflection  and  destitute  of  method.  The  most  antietit  is 
Abu  Beker  Al-razi,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century;  Ibn  IJayyan,  who  wrote  a  general  huior> 
of  Spain  in  60  volumes;  B|ohammed  Al-mMhdhafer,  Vix.i 
of  Badajoz,  who  left  a  history  of  his  own  Xmet,  equally 
voluminous  ;  Al-homaydi,  who  wrote  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  illustrious  Moslems ;  Ibn  Bashkuwil  of  Ck>rdo%  a ; 
Ibnu-1-Abbar  of  Valencia;  an4  the  vizier  Ibnu-l-KUattii., 
who  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  tLc 
kings  of  Granada. 

But  it  was  in  the  physical  and  exnerimental  Kieno.-s 
that  the  Spanish  Moslems  most  excelled.  From  the  c«t  .• 
blishment  of  thelJmeyyah  dynasty,  the  greatest  atteut:>r. 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  an<|  a)l  the  t>ti.«  r 
exaa  sciences.  Copies  of  the  works  of  pioscohdea,  H.  > 
pocrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  ApoUonius,  and  other  Ci\x%. 
writers,  were  procured  in  Constantinople,  brought  to  L-  '- 
dova,  and  translated.  Among  the  most  eminent  profe^ir? 
of  philosophy,  the  following  are  particularly  dibliogui5Li-] 
Averroes  (or  rather  Abu  Abdaliab  Ibn  Roshd)  of  Cordov  v 
who  died  a.d.  1198;  Abdelmalek  Ibn  Zohr  (commi-  .v 
callled  Abenzohar) ;  and  the  famous  Ibn  Bajeb,  or  A  vent- 
pace.  Their  knowledge  of  botany  was  considerable.  a»« : 
likewise  that  of  medicine  and  cbcmistry,  io  botbwi..  l 
sciences  they  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  ma;n.> 
matics  and  Uie  sciences  dependent  on  them,  they  verv  «t .. 
more  distinguished.  A  Spanish  Arab,  a  native  of  Tv!e:>, 
named  Az-zarkal,  improved  the  astrolabe,  and  inventc<i  a.: 
instrument  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  heaven  > 
bodies,  which  was  long  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  ui  .b 
inventor. 

The  useful  arts  of  life  also  engaged  the  attention  of  tbc 
Arabs.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  and  plantion  ven 
encouraged  by  their  kings;  and  the  canals  and  oihi: 
works  for  irrigation  constructed  by  them,  which  are  st .. 
extant  in  the  plains  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Graim  -  ^ 
suflQciently  prove  their  skill  in  this  branch  of  art,  T^^ 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  were  likewise  cam«d  l 
considerable  perfection.  The  use  of  writing-paper  v  ^ 
introduced  by  them  into  Europe;  gunpowder  was  %.^ 
improved  and  first  used  by  them  in  war ;  and  thcra  ia  eve  i 
reason  to  suppose  that  to  them  belongs  the  honour  of  it< 
discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

(Al-makkarl's  History  of  Spain  under  the  Arabt,  and 
other  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum ; 
Conde,  Historia  de  la  Domitiocion  de  hi  Arabet  en  !:<- 
pana,  8vo.,  Mad..  1821 ;  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Htspi^^i 
Escitrialemis,  foL,  Matriti,  1770;  Masdeu,  Historia  crut^i 
de  E&^pana,  8vo.,  Mad.,  1783-97;  Cardonne.  Uistare  a* 
FA/rique  et  de  VEpagne,  12mo.,  Paris.  1765;  Cheni»r 
Recherches  sur  les  Metres,  8vo.  Paris,  1787;  Andres,  />- 
On'gine,  de'  Progressi,  e  dello  Stato  Attucde  dogm  Leit^Ta- 
tura,  4to.,  Parma,  1783-97.) 

MOORSHEDABAD,  one  of  the  districU  into  wlu.-i 
the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided.  Its  ItmiU  are  so  ill  de- 
fined that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them  with  accuracy. 
The  district  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  pravinoe^  and  « 
intersected  by  tho  Jellinghy  river,  one  ol  the  most  weetrrU 
branches  of  the  Ganges.    Ilie  population  of  tho  diOrict,  tn« 
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far  above  all  hia  literary  aapirationa,  and  pervaded  all  his 
actions. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen.  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
ivhen  his  religious  fervour  being  no  longer  eontrollable,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.    The  excruciating  pain  in- 
separable from  this  self-mutilation  drew  from  him  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  give 
him  effectual  aid.    In  order  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation 
for  his  conduct,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  saved,  according  to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle. 
Considering  this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he 
joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a 
secular  priest     After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
professor  at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among 
his  pupils.    He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit  of  his 
family  by  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Spain. 
He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  1 560.    On  the  death  of  his  friend  Florian  de  Ocampo,  he 
obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler ;  but  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian 
Zurita.      When   the  relics   of  Justus  and  Pastor  were 
translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  was  called  upon  to  record  that 
event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the 
martyrdom  of  those  saints.    On  the  death  of  the  chronicler 
Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  king.    The  following  year  he  had 
to  examine  the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a  collection 
of  councils  given  to  Philip  II.  bv  the  Conde  de  Buendia. 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  I^Iasencia,  the  collector  of 
MSS.  for  the  Escurial,  Morales  succeeded  him  in  that 
office,  which  he  exercised  with  zeal  and  discrimination. 
He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  Codex  Emilianensis,  another  collection  of 
councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  '  Coronica  general 
de  Espaiia,'  which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the 
death  of  the  Scipios.  After  he  had  continued  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Morales  was  sent  to  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  sepulchres  and  temples, 
archives  and  libraries :  he  collected  much  curious  matter 
which  was  published  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Esca* 
rial,  by  the  antiquarian  Florez  in  1765,  and  has  been  since 
inserted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio*s  works, 
Madrid,  1791-2.  It  was  important  to  explore  all  those 
places,  in  which  alone  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  centuries 
immediately  following;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  antiont  times  might  be  found  everywhere,  since 
by  the  reconquest  of  Toledo  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to 
southern  Spam.  In  his  70th  year  (1583)  Morales  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  history,  which  completed  the  work 
to  1037.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  printed  a  volume  of  the 
works  of  his  uncle  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva;  and  he  inserted 
at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  juvenile  version 
of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  book  till 
certain  passages  in  his  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected, 
but  as  the  Inquisitors  neglected  to  make  the  corrections, 
the  work  remained  unpublished.  The  late  editor  of  Morales 
had  a  copy  before  him  ;  and  the  pieces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  the  last  and  the  only  complete  edition  of 
his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast  his 
favourite  manual,  '  Arte  para  servir  a  Dies,'  the  production 
of  an  unlettered  Franciscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering 
however  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated.  In  spite  of  its  religious  merits. 
Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work  had  been  in  better 
Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour  of  amend- 
ing the  language.  Ho  died  in  1591,  in  his  78th  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  his  directions.  Cardinal 
Sandoval,  bis  pupil,  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.  Southey 
has  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Morales, 
though  he  blames  at  the  same  time  bis  reUgious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Ambrosio  is  Uie  Leland  of  Spain,  but,  happier  than  Leland, 
be  lived  to  make  use  of  the  materials  which  he  collected, 
and  he  brought  down  the  history  of  his  country  from  its 
early  Roman  period  (where  Ocampo  had  left  off)  to  the  I 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.    He  accomplished  this  task  I 


with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  tlioogh  the  reader  may 
smile  at  his  credulity.  There  is  perhaps  no  historian  wbute 
personal  character  is  better  developed  in  his  works,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  them  a  particular  interest  Although 
any  good  historian  of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  to  Mi>* 
rales  than  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  has  been  wrongl y 
supposed  that  Garibay  drew  much  from  Morales.  Estevan 
de  Garibay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and  Morales  himself 
praises  Garibay's  diligence  in  consulting  documents,  and 
commends  the  good  use  which  he  made  of  them.  Thi«  t^-^- 
timony  is  honourable  both  to  Garibay  and  Morale^  ainr«> 
both  had  pursued  the  same  course  of  research  among  the 
archives  and  the  deeds  belonging  to  monasteries  and 
churches. 

MORA'LES,  CRISTOBAL,  or  CRISTOTORO.  a  great 
Spanish  singer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  the  most  eminent  composer  at  the  Roman  Pun  • 
tifical  chapel.  His  masses  and  other  sacred  musical  work^ 
were  standard  compositions  till  tbey  were  superseded  )*y 
those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  soon  after. 

MORA'LES.  LUIS,  surnamed  'ElDivino,*  ftom  hsirii  c 
devoted  his  pencil  exclusively  and  most  successfully  to  8acr«.^i 
subjects;  in  which  respect  however  he  is  far  from  standing; 
alone  among  the  numerous  Spanish  painters.  His  Saviour* 
and  Magdalens  exhibit  the  extreme  of  human  suffering  ^u- 
dured  with  a  celestial  meekness.  The  same  works  badly  im.- 
tated,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  several  scholar*, 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  Morales,  such  performanr*-^ 
having  been  imputed  to  him  either  ignomntly  or  wilfully 
Thus  PachecoCArte  de  la  Pintura')  considers  him  us  a 
man  who  had  a  reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve.     AU» 
Palomino,  by  whom  Bryan  (Diet,  qf  Pcnnt,)  has  been  mt*- 
led,  has  affirmed  that  Morales  never  drew  the  human 
figure  at  full  length.    He  must  have  done  it  however  tn 
some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Morales'*  pri  >- 
cipal  works  given  bv  the  industrious  Cean  Bermudez  ijM^ 
don,  de  Pro/esfir,  de  BelL  Art  en  EspaHa),    This  ta^teu  1 
and  judicious  critic  moreover  finds  in  Morales  correct  d-.^ 
sign,  knowledge  of  the  naked  form,  a  fine  gradation    i.' 
tints,  and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  sorrow,  or  itm* 
Christian  grief. 

Philip  II.,  passing  throu}?h  Badajos  on  his  retnm  fr-n 
Lisbon,  in  1581,  relieved  Morales,  who  was  then  suffeni  t 
firom  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
ducats.  He  thus  made  some  slight  amends  for  ha\«  . 
dismissed  him,  and  refused  to  employ  his  talenu  i' 
the  Escurial,  after  Morales  had  gone  there  by  the  kin^'* 
express  command.  Morales  was  born  at  the  beginning 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Badajoz,  where  he  died,  at  a  %er* 
advanced  age,  in  1586. 

MORALITIES,   or   MORAL   PLAYS.       [Exr.i.' n 
Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427.1 

MORALS  is  a  worn  used  in  several  different  sen^^^*. 
which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish.  I.  It  has  been  emplcv  .* 
together  with  the  expressions  moral  phiiosophv  and  m'-^^ 
science,  to  denote  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  relat-   j 
primarily  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  . 
extensive  with  the  word  metaphygics.    To  this  use  of  *. 
word  there  are  many  objections ;  and  it  has  aocordins^l  v  n  « 
almost  entirely  ceased.    2.  Aforo/i,  as  well  as  the  e\p:<* 
sions  moral  philosophy  and  moral  science,  denotes  *;  - 
cially  the  science  of  what  is  called  man's  duty,  what  r- 
ought  and  ought  not  to  think,  feel,  say,  do.    In  this  sen*- 
of  the  word,  morals  is  one  department  of  metaph}^..*- 
mental  philosophy,  or  mental  science,  or  psychology  ivhi«  \ 
as  we  shall  sec  presently,  is  a  necessary   foun£ition    ^ 
morals),  being  another  department    This  is  in  ever>  « i 
the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  and  is  now  fcener . 
sanctioned  by  custom.    In  this  sense  of  the  word  m'V  , 
it  is  convertible  with  ethics  and  with  cfeofi/o/<^y.  a  « 
which,  coined  bvMr.Bentham,  is  more  apposite  to  the  ^a 
ject-matter  of  the  science  it  denotes  than  any  word  dexv.r : 
either  from  the  Latin  mos  or  the  Greek  ethoi  (tOock  ar : 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  formed  aiuiloco'«:.<». 
\apsychology,  and  to  the  names  of  most  sciences.  3.  .V.<u  • 
and  etkics  are  at  the  same  time  names  for  the  art  eorrr- 
spending  to  the  science  which  has  just  been  spoken  ot  i . 
art  of  performing  one's  duty,  or  (as  it  is  generally  descnU-' 
the  art  of  living  a  good  and  a  happy  life.    The  ait  and  \Xm 
science  bein^  coextensive,  and  differing  only  in  this  *m  :. 
the  same  subject-matter  is  viewed  from  differont  points^  ;x.^ 
indiscriminate  appUcation  of  the  sane  term  to  both 
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tailed  benevolence  leads  to  innumerable  aetioni  which, 
under  innumerably  different  oireumstanoet,  it  is  man's  duty 
to  perform;  and  the  name  tbereibre  stands  as  a  general 
name  for  all  these  actions.  To  name  singly  and  separately 
all  these  actions  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  be  desirable.  Certain  subclasses  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  explaining  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
general  disposition,  or  (in  other  words)  the  reasons  why  it 
is  man's  duty  to  cultivate  this  disposition.  Thb  last  ex- 
planation will  necessarily  comprehend  a  ^neral  Tiew  of  the 
advantages  of  the  different  actions  which  the  disposition 
tends  to  produce. 

There  are  many  different  principles  of  classification  on 
which  the  enumeration  of  duties  may  proceed.  It  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  duties  may  be  deduced, 
with  a  greater  or  less  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  corollaries 
from  any  one  which  has  been  previously  established.  Thus 
WoUaston,  in  bis 'Religion  of  Nature,' deduces  all  man's 
duties  from  the  duty  of  truth.  Hobbes  again,  in  his  '  De 
Give/  derives  all  morality  from  the  duty  of  preserving  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  other  words,  the  mode  of  classifying  our  enume- 
ration of  duties,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  convenience ;  and, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience*  we  shall  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  which  has  been  partly  acted  upon  by  Dr. 
Paley,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  division  most  generally 
resorted  to  by  writers  on  morals. 

We  shall  treat  of  a  man's  duties,  first,  as  they  regard 
himself  individually,  and,  secondly,  as  they  regard  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, that  one  duty  is  a  duty  towards  oneself,  and  another 
duty  is  a  duty  towards  others,  not  on  account  of  its  tend- 
ing respect ivelv  to  produce  happiness  only  to  oneself  or 
oiny  to  others,  out  simply  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  oneself  in  the  one  case  and  others  in  the  other  being,  as 
it  were,  the  outward  object  of  the  action  or  disposition  which 
constitutes  the  duty.  'Those  acts  of  ours,'  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Mill,  'which  arc  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ;  and  those  which  arc  primarily 
useful  to  others  are  secondarily  useful  to  ourselves.'  {Ana- 
fy^is  of  the  Human  Mind^  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.)  Much  of  the 
good  resulting  from  the  performance  of  what  we  call  duties 
towards  ourselves  consists  in  our  being  thereby  better  ena- 
bled to  do  good  to  others ;  and  together  with  the  happiness 
conferred  on  others  by  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  them,  is  the  happiness  caused  to  ourselves  by  the 
gratification  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  duty,  and 
the  additional  security  that  is  gained  for  the  good-will  of 
others  to^vards  ourselves. 

I.  A  man's  duty  to  himself  consists  generally  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed 
him,  and  in  the  improvement,  to  the  greatest  degree  in  his 
jtoweri  of  the  faculties  which  he  possesses. 

The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  altogether  negative.  A  man 
mviiX  abstain  from  wantonly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  prudent,  and  he  must  refrain 
ttoxxk  euicide.  For  when  man  learns  that  God  has  adapted 
his  cieated  world  to  the  production  of  general  happiness,  he 
learns  at  the  same  time  that  life  has  been  given  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  foolishly  risking  or  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  his  own  life,  he  tends  so  far  to  mar  God*s  object  He 
throws  away  his  own  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the 
way  in  which  God  has  willed  that  he  should  attain  it,  and 
he  destroys  also  his  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  a  man's  duly  towards  him- 
self, consisting  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  or,  as 
we  may  otherwise  expre»s  it,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
bein^,  this  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative.  It  is  a 
roan  s  duty  to  improve  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  study 
and  by  cultivating  good  dispositions;  the  Ail  1  explanation 
of  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  of  education.  It  is  his  duty  also  not  to  deteriorate 
hi*  character  by  sensual  exresfcs.  The  vices  which  ho  has 
thus  to  guard  against  are  nrinripally  two,  lu$t  and  itttem- 
Iterance ;  the  buer  of  which  divides  itself  into  drunketmesa 
and  gluttony.  The  names  of  the  two  virtues  oppo&ite  to 
the  two  vices  of  lust  and  intemperanee  are  ehoMttty  and 
temperance.  The  cult i\*at ion  of  these  two  virtues,  or  the 
abstinence  from  the  two  corresponding  vices,  is  recom- 
""Qcndod  njt  only  by  the  go-vd  accruing  to  llie  indi\idual, 
ut  %l%o  by  the  cxti  nt  to  which  bo  is  thereby  saved  irom 

lUetiog  mjvry  on  others. 


II.  In  eonsidttinff  a  uaii'a  datiei  towardi  vtlien*  wi 
would  adopt  the  subdifiiion  of  dutiot  towards  omb  gene- 
rally as  men,  and  duties  towards  men  as  membeia  S  the 
same  society.  These  last  duties  will  be  again  subdivided 
into  duties  towards  member*  of  the  mam  political  aodety  cr 
state,  and  duties  towardg  memben  of  tho  saoM  ftmily. 

1.  The  duties  towards  men  generally  as  men,  ef  iovar'.« 
mankind,  may  bo  comprehended  under  the  gvMval  nssacs 
of  benevoienee  or  kindneei,  courage^  eineeritf^  aad  A»- 
ffiiVfly. 

In  benevolence  or  kindneu  are  indoded  eympaiky,  «  s 
general  disposition  to  assist  our  fellow-men ;  Pt^,  or  kind- 
ness towaros  those  in  distress,  and  towards  iafcriors :  rrwe 
rotity  or  iiberaHty,  which,  being  the  disposition  to  make  vur 
own  means  serviceable  to  othen^  turns  pity  to  good  aer  •«:.;; 
graiitude  ;  and  eharity,  in  the  tense  in  whieh  it  is  nee«J  tf 
St.  Paul,  or  the  disposition  to  judge  kindly  of  olhefs'  c<.^ 
duct  The  vices  opposed  to  sympathy,  pity,  gengros :«. 
gratitude,  and  charity,  are  eel/lehneee,  hatdkemrietdmett  .r 
cruelty,  avarice,  ingratitude^  and  malevotenee  or  mn^*y 
ritabienesi.  Slander  is  one  principal  form  in  which  it.f 
last-mentioned  evil  disposition  displays  itself.  The  ru!  .it- 
tion  of  the  virtues  comprehended  under  the  name  bener  - 
lence,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  opposite  vicea,  have  a'i 
obvious  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  happiness  of  otbrrx 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  bapp.r-  « 
accrues  to  the  benevolent  man  himself  from  the  gratificu  .. 
of  his  natural  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  that  by  dou^  ^  *< 
to  others  he  disposes  others  to  do  good  to  him. 

Courage  is  valuable,  as  tending  to  give  effect  to  <',: 
benevolence.  It  must  not  exist  in  sueh  excess  as  to  leA'J  a 
man  to  adventure  a  great  risk  for  a  disproportionately  hu.» . 
object,  and  must  therefore  be  governed  by  prudence.  Mr 
Mill  indeed  has  treated  of  courage  as  a  particular  funn  ( 
prudence,  a  mode  of  treating  of  it  wliich  we  oennot  th..-  i 
proper.* 

Sincerity  comprehends  truth  in  words  and  A4f»#tf»  cr 
justice  in  conduct.  The  manner  in  which  the  prtft<<r«  ••/ 
these  virtues,  or  the  abstinence  from  the  opposite  virei  ( 
lying  and  cheating,  is  recommended  by  general  ut.l^t?.  m 
obvious.  Without  the  general  observance  of  inith  v.-i 
honesty,  men  would  have  no  confidence  in  one  m^ftber  itik 
there  would  be  no  safety.  The  proverb,  that  *b<ibe»tf  • 
the  best  policy,*  pithily  expresses  tne  bearing  of  this  t  .j . .. 
on  one's  own  good.t 

It  remains  to  speak  of  humility.  This  is  perhaps  om  ^ 
decidedly  a  virtue  as  its  opposite,  pride,  is  a  nee.  TIs^ «-.  i. 
of  this  vice  consists  in  its  tendency  to  hurt  the  ftfelirr"  ' 
others,  and  to  diminish  our  disposition  to  do  good.  T^'x^n.  t 
of  others*  opinions,  and  reverence  towards  stif«  r>  v 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  sre  forms  of  humihtv  . 
these  are  dispositions  which,  when  theT  existt  art  iru.  .'. 
much  good  both  for  oneself  and  for  otberi. 

2.  The  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  the  sau." 
litical  society  or  state  resolve  themselves  into  the  _ 
dispositions  of  patrictiem  and  obedience.    The  fir»t 
virtue,  the  value  of  which  has  been  often  greatly  oTcrr?* 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  &iltf:g  •  i     * 
nationality.     But  nevertheless  it  is  a  virtue.     As  ih«    .- 
neral  happiness  is  best  pursued  by  each  inditidual  nuk    < 
his  own  happiness  his  own  chief  object,  and  again  by  r    & 
body  of  individuals  making  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ««    « 
rate  interests  their  chief  object,  patriotism  proprrly  i- 
pered.  or  the  deaire  to  benefit  one's  own  cvuntry  •.'»  '.     - 
as  this  is  not  done  in  soch  manner  as  lo  injure  otli^r  r 
tries,  is  one  valuable  means  of  promoting  toe  general  b  *  - 
ness  of  mankind.    Of  obedience  to  those  who  are  inTr»->  . 
with  authority  in  a  state,  and  to  the  faiws,  it  briorr*  * 
morals  to  speak  only  in  the  most  general  laaanrr.     I^» 
filling  up  of  the  detail  belongs  to  polttical  acioAce.     T.  • 

*  *  Wlwti  «•  pMbrm  acli  of  coiiraf*  «t  Sal 
lUnffiT.  I«  tnenrrM  fer  ih*  mk0  «<•  |H|iBirtw 
•onif  «hinff  oiAra  thatt  %  ImUac*  lor  Um  rhaft  af  tnl  1^ 
a>-i  wtiultl  Dtit  Iw  •  Wlanc*  of  goad,  Iml  of  •nL    li  « 
tncT  il.  not  •  mwml  art  umI  wouM  haw  ao  bi<o  l»  iW 
(V^raKc.  ta  (meU  U  bat  a  •yrrtM  gf  tho  Mte  «f 
«ii%ijDt.  itoQ  b>  A  pan>ralir  nmmm  i  UiM  c.^  In  mhmk  *«tki 
vr  t  jilier  uT  •  MnicuUff  ilnctiplkNW  «fo  to  W  tomihS  Ut 
|MttJer«Bl  rrad  *    ( MiU'*  4maifm  af  lAr  Mmm^ 

llirf*  u  •■  obTioM  diSofvow.  mhttk  Mr  Mill 

•Uht  oCbetwrou  oo«tt«f»  botng  goKi— M  bj  fi_ 

oiiiCbl  to  b^  ood  coorvffo  briag  ooly  •  voftkufat  %mm  of 
•CTvo  »ub  Mr.  MIU  wohm  Is  dummg  rav^ 
m.«D  t>>  Iiiiiit«]c 

r  Kaai,  m  hta  *  MrU^^  of  Ctye*'  {MHmMmmk  4tr 
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lectual  character.  This  was  a  glory  the  more  enviable  and 
rare  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country. 

(Signorelli,  Storia  Critica  de^  Teatrt,  vol.  vi. ;  Foreign 
Beview,  1828,  vol.  i.;  Obras  Literaricu  de  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  torn.  ii. ;  Salv&'s  Catalogue  qfSpaniih  Books,  London, 
1826  ) 

MORATIN,  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the 

preceding,  a  greater  dramatist  than  his  father,  and  also  one 
of  the  Arcades  of  Rome  under  the  poetical  appellation  of 
Inarco  Celenio.  He  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  1 0th  of 
March,  1760,  began  to  versify  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  second  prize  or  acceesti 
from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  his  heroic  poem  entitled 
*Toma  de  Granada.'  In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious 
success,  lie  secretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments which  he  could  steal  from  the  mechanical  occupation 
of  a  jeweller,  to  which  his  father  had  bound  him.  in  order  to 
divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and  save  him  from  the  evils  of 
poverty.  Fortunately,  his  daily  wages  of  eighteen  reals 
(about*  3s.  Bd,  of  our  money),  which  he  gained  by  his  humble 
occupation,  enabled  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  his  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  But  soon  losing  her  also, 
Moralin  joined  an  uncle,  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king, 
without  however  discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  such  as  Melon,  and  Fathers  Estala  and  Navarrete. 
Directed  by  these  distinguished  individuals,  his  muse 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Society  with  another 
aecessit,  for  his  '  Leccion  Po^tica,'  a  satire,  as  it  was  required 
to  be  by  the  academical  programme,  against  poetasters.  It  is 
in  fact  a  short  Ars  Poetica,  far  more  methodical  and  critical 
than  the  previous  metrical  compilation  of  rules  by  '  Juan  de 
la  Cueva,*  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  its  turn  by  the 
more  appropriate  and  didactic  *  Po^tica'  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  in  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  Moratin  became  secre* 
tary  to  Cabarrus,  a  high  statesman  and  financier,  who  was 
sent,  in  1786,  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Paris.  On 
his  return  in  1 789,  the  young  poet  chastised,  in  most  hu- 
morous and  witty  prose,  the  intruders  into  Parnassus,  in 
his  anonymous  '  Derrota  de  los  Pedantes,*  written  in  the 
fashion  of  the  *  Viage  al  Parnaso '  of  Cervantes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  celebrated  minister  Floridablanca  rewarded 
his  ode  to  the  new  king,  Charles  IV.,  with  a  small  pension ; 
but  he  was  at  last  raised  to  independence  by  a  much  greater 
patron,  *  El  Principe  de  la  Paz.  the  great  favourite  of  both 
king  and  queen,  once  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  Spanish  em- 
pire in  both  hemispheres,  and  now  forgotten,  though  still 
living— Godoy.  To  Moratin*s  credit,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  fallen 
political  lion. 

In  1 790  he  brought  out  on  the  stage  his  play  of '  El  Viejo  y 
«a  Niiia*  (which  shows  the  consequences  of  great  disparity 
of  age  in  marriages),  his  first  and  roost  felicitous  drama.  In 
1792  followed  'La  Comedia  Nueva,'  or  *£l  Caf^,'  a  very 
comic  satire  against  stage  absurdities  and  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  translated  on  account  of  its  local  and  national  aU 
lusions.  About  this  time  Moratin  travelled  through  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  both 
to  observe  society  and  the  art  of  reflecting  it  on  the  stage. 
He  returned  in  1796,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  transla- 
tion of  Hamlet,  which  is  a  complete  failure.  More  fortu- 
nate afterwards,  he  produced  in  1803  *E1  Baron*  (or the 
Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  performances, 
eclipsed  the  similar  piece  of  *  La  Lugarena  orgullosa;'  in 
1 804,  *  La  Mogigata '  (a  hypocritical  young  lady  preparing 
herself  for  the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her 
intrigues);  in  1806,  <E1  Si  de  las  Ninas,' the  subject  of 
which  also  is  a  female  who  defeats  all  her  mother^s  attempts 
at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previous  instructors.  It 
was  represented  twenty  consecutive  days,  reprinted  four 
times  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  translate  into  many 
languages. 

Elated  by  his  popularity,  Moratin  was  preparing  some 
new  pieces,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
were  enviously  directed  against  him,  checked  his  ardour. 
Although  powerfully  shielded  by  Godov,  his  'Escuela  de 
los  Maridos,*  Moliere*8  'Ecole  des  Maris'  (admirably 
adapted  to  Spain  and  modem  times),  was  not  represented 
till  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
made  the  author  chief  royal  librarian.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  Moratin's  property  was  seized,  and 
himself  reduced  to  actual  ttarvation.    Still,  before  the  close 


of  that  year,  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  promiiieDt  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  induced  him  to  prepare,  fat  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  actor  Blanco  of  Barcelona,  *£1  Medico  i  Fslo!%,'  a 
piece  which  was  modelled,  with  proper  adaptations,  on  Mo- 
Iidre*s  'MMecin  malgr6  luL'  Beloved  as  he  was  in  U*a. 
city,  the  dread  of  official  and  concealed  persecutors  made 
him  leave  it  in  181 7  for  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  his  early 
friend  Melon,  till  the  restoration  of  the  popular  Spftniib 
constitution  in  1820,  when  he  returned  to  ftarcelooa.  Afii-r 
editing  here  his  father's  works  in  1821,  as  stated  in  the  pr<>- 
vious  article,  he  left  that  city  again  on  account  of  the  }eliuw 
fever,  and  went  to  join  his  friend  Silvela  at  Bordeaux. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
of  his  own  '  Origenes  del  Teatro  EspaooV  i^  work  of  va^t 
and  rare  erudition  and  research,  the  subject  of  which  is  hX\\i 
far  from  being  exhausted,  and  is  discontinued  by  the  author 
just  before  the  anpearance  of  the  exuberant  Lofie  de  Vckn 
and  his  prolific  scnool.  At  the  end  of  1825  Moralin^s  health 
be^n  to  decline.  Accompanied  by  Silvela,  he  returned  in  1  h  j : 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1828,  and  uu« 
buried  near  Molidre's  monument  in  Pdre  la  Cbaiie. 

Although  a  lyrio'poet  of  equal  genius  and  more  taste  tlun 
his  father,  and  though  he  had  the  credit  of  having  impro\vti 
the  blanc  verse  (verso  libre)  so  suitable  to  the  Spanish  car. 
and  of  havine  moreover  used  new  comhinationa  of  metn » 
and  rhymes,  Moratin  did  not  consider  himself  entitled  t> 
the  doiible  title  of  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  A  severe  c  r 
rectness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of  inoagini- 
tion,  and  a  strict  submission  of  all  other  powers  to  t\.t 
control  of  judgment,  deprived  L.  Moratin  of  that  orietnalivf 
and  freedom  which  are  necessary  for  C'ue  who  would  as].-:!* 
to  be  a  first-rate  poet  He  is  very  roughly  handled  by  i.^- 
Fbreign  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  ii.,  p.  696),  but  he  i&  \ujc.- 
cated,  cofi  amore,  by  a  rival  pubUcation,  the  Fbreign  Reri^ . 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  147).  Galiano  {Athenarum^  1834,  p.  371X  in  i  .> 
attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  critn-v 
after  acknowledging  that  L.  Moratin  'accurately  portrsvc:: 
the  manners  and  forms  of  Spanish  society,*  lowers  his  pla\  i 
in  rather  a  summary  manner  to  tfii  level  of  clever  dialog  ur^ 
But  how  could  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  free<l  iz 
of  that  society  be  exhibited  in  what  Galiano  caUs  '  mea^^r 
and  uninteresting  plots?* 

Instead  of  intricacy,  the  great  object  of  former  dran.j 
tists,  L.  Moratin  was  poetically  fond  of  simplicity,  aaan  i*  <  - 
ment  of  beauty.  Moreover,  it  was  by  constant  otisefTati>i.  - 
the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he  attained  the  power  uf  c>: 
rectly  representing  the  faults  and  feelings  which  charactt  r  .«.• 
that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  t.u  ^ 
on  the  dispute  between  the  classical  and  romantic  acbo  4, 
in  which  tne  two  Moratins  were  involved. 

The  poetical  works  of  L.  Moratin  having  been  parcha.-*! 
in  1824  by  his  friend  Arnao,  the  greater  part  of  tbcm  vi  -• 
published  by  him  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1825,  and  r^ 
printed  by  the  same,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  in  the  following  %t.. 
Part  of  this  collection,  '  Poesias  Liricaa  de  L.  MoralinV  '^  t  .-v 
printed  in  Loudon  by  Calero,  for  Salvi,  in  1  voL  12m  . 
1825. 

The  splendid  edition,  in  three  thick  vols.  8vo.,  b%  t^  • 
Spanish  Academy  in  1830,  of  the  *  Obras  de  Don  Lear.. 
Moratin,*  was  reprinted  in  1835.  at  Barcelona,  without :  -    . 
*  Origenes.'    This  edition  of  1830  does  not  comprehend  '  L. 
Auto  de  F£  Logrono,'  which  appeared  with  notes  under  ;*      1 
name  of  the  *Bachiller  Gines  de  PosadUIa,'  nor  the  foil  « 
ing  works,  which  remain  in  MS.:  a  translation  of*  Can  a.  -. 
a  fragment  of  his  own  life;  *  Viage  &  Inglaterra  £  Ita.  2. 
'  Catalogo  de  todos  los  Escritos  Espaiiolea  del  gf  oero  r^- 
nico  conocidos  hasta  el  dia;'  various  criticisnu  of  dram^ 
compositions;  abridgement  of  *Fray  Gerundio;*  aii.i 
literary  correspondence  with  Jovellanoa,  Llaguno,   C«  • 
Forner,  Signorelli,  Conti,  and  others.  All  theae  worka^  « c 
being  collected  in  1831  for  the  press,  by  Salvfc  and  S/i%  r  1 
Of  L.  Moratin's  dramas,  the  foundation  of  his  fiune,  nunj- 
ous  editions  have  appeared. 

{Obras  de  Martines  de  la  Rosa,  vol.  iL ;  Cgrt^ano,  Ju^-. 
Critico  de  D.  L.  Moratin,  Barcelona,  1833 ;  Revilla^  7^,1 
Critico,  de  D,  L,  Moratin,  SevilU,  1833;  Brunet,  > 
plSment  au  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Parts,  1834;  and  C    xi 
Senior*s  Catalogue  0/ Spanish  Books,  1838.) 

MORAVIA  (in  German,  Maehren ;  in  Slavonian,  M   ■ 
wa)  is  a  German  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  sit  i.    > 
between  48'  40'  and  50**  25'  N.  lat,  and  i5*  10'  and  i  *    - 
£.  long.,  including  in  these  limiu  Austrian  Silesia,  wt.. 
extends  along  the  vl^ote  Qortb-^tofa  (hmtier,  and  v  ^, 
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nrhich  it  forms  one  province.  It  terminates  in  a  point 
towards  the  north,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
Prussian  Silesia  and  Galicia,on  the  north-west  by  the  Prus- 
sian county  of  Glaz  and  by  Bohemia,  on  the  south-east  by 
Hungry,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lower  Austria.  Its 
area  is  rather  more  than  10,000  square  miles  (of  which 
Austrian  Silesia  is  nearly  1800  square  miles).  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  2,060,000,  and  in  1834,  2.110,140,  of 
whom  470,000  belong  to  Austrian  Silesia.  The  division 
of  the  province  is  into  eight  circles,  viz.  Olmiitz,  Briinn, 
Iglau,  inaym,  Hradisch,  and  Prerau  in  Moravia,  and 
Teschen  and  Troppau  in  Silesia. 

Fiice  qf  the  Country  ;  Soil  ;  and  Climate. — Moravia  is 
divided  Arom  Bohemia  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the  | 
Bohemian-Moravian  chain;  fh>m  Prussian  Silesia  by  a 
part  of  the  Sudetes,  called  the  Gresenke,  or  the  Moravian 
chain ;  and  fh)m  Hunrary  by  the  much  higher  and  wider 
Carpatliian  range.  Moravia  is  thus  shut  in  by  mountains 
on  tiie  east,  north,  and  west :  it  is  open  towards  the  south, 
in  which  direction  the  Morawa  takes  its  course  towards 
the  Danube.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  other  chains, 
60  that  more  than  half  of  the  country  is  mountainous. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  chains  is  the 
ran  TO  extending  from  Briinn  to  Olmiitz,  and  thence  east- 
ward. It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  hollows,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Masocha,  sixteen  miles  north-east 
of  Briinn,  a  frightful  abyss,  300  feet  long,  180  broad,  and 
960  deep,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  mountains  however 
enclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
about  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  consists  of  fine 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fruitful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  from  480  to  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  declining  rapidly  towards 
the  south.  The  rivers  are  numerous:  the  largest  is  the 
Marsch,  or  Morawa,  which  gave  to  the  countrv  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult, 
rises  in  a  cavern  at  the  nortliern  noint  next  to  Bohemia  and 
Glaz,  flows  in  a  southern  course  tnrough  the  middle  of  the 
country,  receives  most  of  the  nvers  (excepting  a  few  that 
run  into  the  Oder),  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya,  and 
leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  which  it 
fbrms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls 
into  the  Danube  above  Presburg.  There  are  no  Takes  pro- 
perly 80  called,  but  numerous  meres  or  ponds  abounding  in 
fish,  of  which  there  are  468  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  alone, 
the  total  sur&ce  of  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  100  square 
miles.  Moravia  is  subject,  from  the  inequality  of  its  sur- 
face, to  considerable  variation  of  temoerature ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  elevation  and  northern  latitude,  it  enjoys  a 
milder  oUmate  than  some  other  countries  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel. The  greatest  heat  in  summer  is  Sd"" ;  in  winter  the 
mercury  sometimes  falls  to  16**  (Fahrenheit).  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Olmiitz  is  48^ 

Natural  Productione, — ^The  animals  are  hones,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  red  deer,  hares,  feathered  game  and 
domestic  poultry,  especially  geese,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported.  With  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  ricnest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Of 
corn  it  has  on  the  whole  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  especially  an  abundance  of  very  fine  wheat 
Very  large  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Flax  is  the  most  important  product  and  it  is  nearly  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Hemp  is  cultivated 
in  the  southern  part ;  but  the  consumption  of  hemp  and  of 
llax  ia  so  great,  that  large  quantities  of  both  are  imported. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  vine  flourishes 
in  some  parts;  and  between  forty  and  HAy  years  ago,  so 
much  land  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  that 
tiie  government  thougnt  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in  1803 
issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of  new  vine- 
yards. The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber  for 
building  and  fbel,  potashes,  gall-nuts,  &c  The  pastures 
are  extensive  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  mines  are  of 
great  antiquitv.  Formerly  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
were  worked,  out  they  were  neglected  in  the  troubles  of  the 
iifleenth  and  sixteenth  cen tunes,  and  have  not  been  re- 
sumed. At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals, 
marble,  pipeclay  {meertehaum),  and  some  precious  stones, 
particularly  topazes,  are  produced. 

MocnMfocttKree  and  TVoaif.— The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  very  flourishing,  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
furnish  sappUes  for  m  extensive  export  tra^^  to  Gerigany, 


Hungary,  Austna,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  The  manufaic^ 
ture  of  thread  is  likewise  considerable.  Dyeing  is  carried 
on  at  Briinn,  which  is  particularly  celebrated  for  dyeing 
Turkish  red.  Moravia  enjoys  also  the  benefit  of  a  great 
transit  trade.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool, 
Vienna  silks,  Russian  furs,  tallow,  wine,  oil,  porcelain, 
glass,  &c. 

Reli^on,  Education,  ^.— The  inhabitants  are  partly  of 
Slavonian  and  partly  of  German  origin,  the  former  being 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  1 825  there  were  425,000 
Germans,  1,399,000  Slavonians,  27,358  Jews,  and  90  Gip- 
sies, all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except 
54,000  Lutherans,  who  have  54  churches ;  1 4,000  Calvinists, 
with  17  churches;  and  the  Jews,  who  have  54  synagogues. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Olmiitz 
and  the  bishop  of  Briinn :  Silesia  is  under  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  There  is  a  university  at  Olmiitz,  re-establisned 
in  1827 ;  gymnasia  in  every  circle,  for  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  learning ;  and  about  1500  schools  in  the 
towns  and  the  country,  in  which  130,000  children  are  edu- 
cated. The  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

History. — ^Moravia  was  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
Quadi  went  with  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in  407,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli;  and,  about 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  a  kingdom  of  Moravia,  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  was 
conquered  bv  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Sampslaus,  the 
king,  to  be  baptized.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swia- 
topluk  united  all  the  tribes,  and  formed  a  kingdom,  which  is 
said  to  have  included  not  only  Moravia,  but  Bohemia,  Mis- 
nia,  Brandenbuig,  Pomerania,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  part  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  This  prince  died 
in  894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions 
between  them,  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Boii  (Bohe- 
mians) and  the  Magyars,  Kf  oravia  was  much  weakened,  and 
lost  its  independence  in  a  great  battle  in  907.  It  was  often 
a  prey  to  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Grermans,  and  after 
many  changes  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  In 
1527,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Moravia  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  united. 

There  are  many  considerable  and  flourishing  towns 
in  Moravia,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described 
[AusTERLiTz;  Brunn],  and  others  [Olmutz;  Tbschbn; 
Troppau  ;  Znaym]  will  be  described  in  their  order.  There 
are  also  other  flourishing  towns.  In  the  circle  of 
Olmiitz  is  Sternberg,  a  municipal  town  belonging  to 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  agreeably  situated  in 
the  mountains,  and  has  8200  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvas, 
calicoes,  and  stockings.  Prosznitz,  likewise  a  municipal 
town,  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein*  is  situated  on  the 
Rumza,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  town.  It  has  four  suburbs  and  several  churches.  There 
are  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  several 
brandy  distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Mo- 
ravia. The  population  is  nearly  9000.  In  the  circle  of 
Brunn  is  IvicoUburg,  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  belonging  to  Count  Dietrichstein :  it  has  a  palace, 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  fine  cathedral  and  se- 
veral other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  &c  It  has  about 
7800  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews.  Eisgrub 
has  a  magnificent  palace,  the  usual  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex* 
tensive  parks  in  Germany,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated 
tower  in  the  Oriental  style,  218  feet  high,  the  finest 
orangery  in  Germany,  and  an  immense  collection  of  exotio 
trees  and  plants.  Eisgrub  has  1800  inhabitants.  Iglau, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built 
walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.  It  has  6  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  a  great  trade,  particu- 
larly in  com  and  hops.  The  population  is  14,000,  The 
celebrated  fortress  of  Spilberg.  in  which  State  prisoners  are 
confined,  is  in  the  circle  of  Brunn. 

(Stein;  Horschelmann ;  Hassel;  Blumenbach;  Rohrer; 
Oesterreichieche  Encydop^edie,  &c.) 
MORAVIAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Germany.] 
MORAVIANS,  or  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN, a  con • 
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tbren,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Hussites.  [Huss,  John.] 
The  Bohemian  brethren  dissented  from  the  CaUixtines,  and 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  of  Basle  in  1433.  They  then 
formed  tliemselves  into  a  distinct  community,  called  '  the 
brothers'  union,'  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion through  fear  of  persecution,  they  were  called  by  their 
enemies  *  Griibenheimer  *  or  Troglodytes.  Tbev  looked 
upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule  of  faith,  rejected  transub- 
Btantiation,  and  were  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  excluding 
the  vicious,  the  scoffers,  and  the  worldly  from  their  commu* 
nion.  They  established  among  themselves  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  practical  and  aomestic  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, who  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  begin- 
ners, the  proficient,  and  the  perfect  They  had  their  bishops, 
seniors,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  who  administered  their  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Like  the  Quakers  they  re- 
fused to  do  military  service. 

When  the  great  Reformation  took  place  in  Germany,  the 
Bohemian  br^hren  sent  envoys  to  Luther  in  1522,  who 
approved  of  most  of  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  every  article  of  their  confession  of 
faith,  yet  he  said  that  it  might  be  tolerated  as  it  was.  (Mos- 
heim,  Ecclesia9iical  History,  sixteenth  century,  iii.  2,  2.) 

In  1547  most  of  the  brethren  were  expelled  from  Bohemia 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  upon  which  they  took  refuge  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  where  they  formed  several  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  Marienwerder.  They  were  united  for  a  time  with 
the  Lutherans  by  the  convention  of  Sendoroir,  but  after- 
wards drew  closer  to  the  Calvinists  at  the  synods  of  Ostrorog 
in  1620  and  1627,  and  adopted  Calvin's  creed,  retaininfr 
their  own  Bohemian  forms  of  discipline.  (Eisner.  Brevis 
Conspectus  Doctrines  Frairum  Bohemorum,  in  Gerdes's 
Miscellanea  Groningiana,  vol.  vi.) 

Under  Maximilian  IL,  those  brethren  who  had  remained 
in  Bohemi|i  and  Moravia  enjoyed  full  toleration*  and  they 
formed  their  chief  settlement  at  Fulnek  in  Moravia,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Moravian  brethren.  But  in  the 
subsequent  Thirty  Yeara'  war,  their  settlements  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  utterly  destroyed,  and,  ailer  various  mi- 
grations, their  descendants  were  settled,  in  1722,  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  on  his  estate  of  Bethelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  their  colony  took  the  name  of  Hermhut,  from  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  called  Hutsberg.  They  then  established 
themselves  as  a  new  community  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Brethren,  to  which  Protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion were  admitted,  without  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
respective  creeds,  but  on  condition  of  conforming  to  their 
rules  of  discipline,  which  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren.  Since  that  time  the  community  of  the 
United  or  Moravian  brethren  has  greatly  increased,  and 
has  spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  Wherever  they  have  formed 
anew  and  distinct  settlement,  they  haveenforced  their  regula- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  discipline  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  but  tliere  are  many  Moravians  scattered 
about  in  towns  among  people  of  different  communions,  where 
they  form  small  congregations  and  have  their  own  meetings. 
Tlie  Moravians  do  not  assume  to  constitute  a  separate  sect, 
and  whenever  they  have  been  required  as  a  body  to  state  their 
creed,  they  have  professed  a  general  adherence  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  their  preachers,  without  pled^ng 
themselves  to  all  its  articles,  reject  any  doctrine  which  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  it.  They  avoid  discussions  on  the  spe- 
culative truths  of  reli^on  ;  they  acknowledge  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Christ,  and  consider  the  life,  sufferings, 
death,  and  merits  of  the  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  They  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of 
God.  They  also  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  those  who  pray  for  it  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  their  conduct,  and  they  make  a  practice  of  in- 
voking it  in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  before 
coming  to  a  determination.  Each  community,  represented 
by  its  elders,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  provides  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  its  members,  for  its  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  funds  for 
these  objects  are  raised  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly 
by  rates  levied  on  the  householders.  In  other  respects  every 
family  in  the  community  carries  on  its  private  afifairs,  and 
manages  its  own  interests  and  property  as  in  other  commu- 
nities. The  erroneous  notion  of  tneir  having  community  of 
goods  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  their  first 
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strangers,  found  it  convenient  Ibr  a  time  to  put  thetx 
ings  into  a  common  stock. 

The  principal  settlements  of  the  Moravian  brathreti 
Hemnhut  in  Lusatia,  which  is  still  their  head  establishraent ; 
Niesky,  in  the  aame  province,  where  they  have  a  oollci^e,  9b 
well  as  at  Gnadenfeld  in  Silesia ;  Christiansfeld  in  HoUtotn  : 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  below  Cobleni,  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment in  a  beautiful  situation ;  Monmiral  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  thay  have  an  instttuti>n 
for  boarders  ;  Zeyst  near  Utrecht;  Fulneck  in  Yorkfh  r..- . 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire;  Grarilui 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland;  Barepta  in  Souths  rti 
Russia  near  Astrakhan ;  Bethlehem  and  Naxareth  in  Pim.m- 
sylvania,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  have  a  eolle-^'c; 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Moravian  instttuf}.i:i 
is  to  send  out  missionaries  among  the  heathen.  They  haxo 
missionaries  among  the  Caffires  and  Betohouanas  in  Sou  Mi 
Africa,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  the  Chorokeo  tn 
North  America,  among  the  Bskimaux  of  Labrador,  aMi 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravians  are  simple  and  decent  in  their  drcsi,  sr  <?. 
like  the  Quakers,  reject  all  gaudiness  and  ornament.  P:  f  - 
miscuous  assemblages  of  the  two  sexes  are  forbid*'  j 
among  them,  as  well  as  plays,  games,  and  dancing.  I'i  n 
have  however  church  music  and  singing.  Theunmarrn  1 
men  live  together  in  a  separate  building  called  the  h«yu<«> 
of  single  brethren,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  eld.r: 
and  there  are  likewise  houses  for  single  sisters  and  wiJ.>u «. 
Marriages  among  members  of  the  society  must  be  sar.  - 
tioned  by  the  elders.  They  wear  no  mourning  for  the  dcTl, 
looking  upon  death  as  a  happy  release  from  earthly  bond- : 
their  expression  on  such  an  event  is,  that  the  deceased  is 
gone  home  to  the  Lord. 

The  Moravians  in  general  bear  a  very  good  character : 
they  seena  to  have  realised,  better  than  any  other  Christ,  j:. 
congregation,  the  great  Christian  principle  of  peace  &:••! 
charity;  they  are  not  exclusive,  and  the  differences  vrh.rii 
exist  among  the  various  Protestant  sects  seem  among  thrm 
to  be  smoothed  down  and  almost  obliterated.  They  are  n.»t 
very  numerous.  In  a  long  and  very  minute  article  concur  r  - 
ing  them  in  the  *  Encjrclopsedia  Americana,'  under  the  \u  -^c 
'United  Brethren,'  it  is  stated  that  there  are  not  more  thn 
14,000  professed  members  in  Europe,  and  about  40<)0  *: 
America.  But  these  members  are  independent  of  a  niu>  1. 
larger  body  of  Protestants  of  various  sects,  who,  wiihi  .  t 
having  subscribed  their  articles  of  discipline,  or  forming  pi.  i 
of  their  congregation,  either  live  along  with  them,  or  ar 
connected  with  them,  and  receive  instruction  from  th^^.r 
preachers,  besides  the  converts  whom  their  missionar.u^ 
make  among  the  heathen.  Cranzen  has  written  a  hisiv  r^ 
of  the  Moravian  or  United  brethren. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRITH,  is  a  gulf  of  the  G.r- 
man  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  counties  4  : 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of 
Nairn  and  Elgin.    The  north-western  shore  of  the  frith  t\- 
tends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  Kessoek  ferry,  opp^*^:  r  : 
the  town  of  Inverness,  to  Tarbet-Ness,  the  north-wr>ir:u 
extremity  of   Ross-shire,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  mil*^- 
Midway  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  to  the  I  r .  i  : 
and  harbour  of  Cromarty,  thePortus  Salutisof  the  Roman- 
The  south-eastern  shore  extends  from  the  town  of  ln\c:- 
noss  to  Fort  George,  and  thence  to  Burghead  on  the  co.-* 
of  Elginshire.    The  ports  along  this  shore  are  merely  iiis 
havens.    The  distance  of  Burghead  from  Tarbet-Ne*s  u 
fifteen  miles,  which  may  be  considered  the  width  of  t!  cr 
frith  at  its  entrance.    At  Inverness  thfe  width  b  about   - 
mile,  and  not  much  more  at  Fort  George,  in  consoqnence  »•! 
the  channel  being  just  there  narrowed  by  Chananry  Pixn* 
The  frith  extends  about  seven  miles  above  Inverness,  nwd-  r 
the  name  of  Loch  Beauley.    At  the  head  of  this  loch  is  t !  *■ 
embouchure  of  the  Glass-water,  and  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  a  little  to  ih. 
west  of  Inverness.    Vessels  of  large  burthen  come  up   t  ^ 
Inverness,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe.  The  herring  fisb*»rv 
of  the  frith  is  of  great  value.     In  the  year  18S4  there  w  01  ».• 
19,956  barrels  cured  at  Banff,  the  principal  part  of  whio! 
had  been  taken  in  the  Moray  frith.    The  Gaelic  namo  *  - 
the  Moray  Frith  is  Farar,  or  Varar;  the  latter  of  which 
names  appear  in  Ptolemy. 

(Map  of  the  Shires  of  Ross  and  Cromaity  in  the  AVk* 
Statistical  Account  o/Scotl<mdf  M*CuUoch's  SM.  Jcc^  of 
Brtt,  Empire-)  ^ 
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MORAYSHIRE.    [Eloinshibx.] 
MORBEYA.    [Marogco.] 

MORBIHAN,  a  department  in  the  north-west  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ille  et  Vilaine,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Loire  In[(^eure,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Finistdre.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gourin  to  that  of 
Roche-Bernard,  85  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  from  the  neijjnbourhood  of  Mauron  to 
that  of  Sarseau,  53  miles.  The  islands  belonging  to  the 
department  are  not  included  in  the  above  statements  of  di- 
mension and  site.  The  area  of  the  department  (including 
the  islands,  we  presume)  is  given  at  2709  so uare  miles,  which 
is  considerably  above  the  average  area  of  the  French  de- 
partments ;  and  is  rather  greater  than  tne  area  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  second  of  the  English  counties  in  respect  of  sise. 
The  population  in  1831  was  433,522 ;  in  1836  it  was  449,743, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  16,221,  or  nearly  4  per 
cent.,  and  giving  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  French  departments,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  Eng- 
lish county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Vannes,  the 
capital,  is  in  47"*  39'  N.  lat.  and  2*"  47'  W.  long..  244  miles 
in  a  direct  line  west  by  south  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  the 
road  through  Dreux,  Alen^on,  Mayenne,  Laval,  Rennes, 
and  Ploermel. 

The  coast-line  in  this  part  of  France  is  very  much  broken. 
The  southern  part  of  the  department  is  indented  by  the  bay 
into  which  the  Vilaine  flows ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  bay 
aru  several  inlets  of  shallow  water,  penetrating  four  or  five 
miles  inland.  There  are  also  several  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  Dumel  or  Dumet.  The  Pointe  de  Pen- 
vins  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  the 
Vilaine:  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Pointe  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Pointe  du  Grand  Mont,  and  the  shallow  bay  of  St.  Gildas. 
North-west  of  this  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Morbihan 
(a  word  which,  in  the  Lower  Breton  or  nerhaps  Celtic  lan- 
guage, means  '  the  little  sea*),  a  consicierable  gulf,  land- 
locked on  every  side,  and  extending  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but 
there  are,  between  these,  channels  of  deeper  water  by  which 
vessels  get  up  to  Vannes,  which  is  on  an  inlet  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gulf.  There  are  a  great  number  of  islets  in  the 
Morbihan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  He  aux  Moines 
(Monks*  Island)  and  tne  isle  of  Arz;  both  of  these  are  inha- 
bited, and  are  under  cultivation.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  a  mile  or  two  out  to  sea,  is  the  little  island  of  Mo- 
han, and  farther  out  the  islands  of  Houat,  Hoedic,  and 
lielle-tle.  Houat  and  Hoedic  are  peopled  by  fishermen ;  the 
latter  is  defended  by  a  small  fort.  Belle-tie  is  by  iar  the 
largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coast  [Bbllb-Ilb-en- 
Mkr.]  West  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan  is  the  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron  (antiently  Keberoen),  a  long  strip  of  land  running  out 
southward  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  main,  and  forming 
with  the  mainland  a  capacious  bay.  The  peninsula  is  insu- 
lated at  high- water.  In  it  are  the  three  pointes  or  headlands, 
Beguenaud,  Beguelonnet,  and  Couguet,  the  last  at  the 
soutbem  extremity.  The  small  fortified  town  of  Quiberon 
is  on  this  peninsula.  In  the  year  1 759  Admiral  Hawke  de- 
feated the  French  fleet  off  Quiberon;  and  in  1795,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  a  body  of 
emigrants,  conveyed  and  protected  by  a  British  squadron, 
took  possession  of  this  peninsula ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  population  of  the  surroutiding  country,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  their  principal  officers,  with 
the  bishop  of  DOl,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  were 
shot  as  traitors  at  Vannes.  North-west  of  Quiberon  is  the 
river  Etel,  a  gulf  or  inlet  extending  six  or  seven  miles  in- 
land, landlocked  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow  entrance. 
North-west  of  this  are  Port  Louis,  or  (he  sestuary  of  the 
Blavet,  and  the  sDStuary  of  the  Ell^  or  Quimperl6,  with  the 
intervening  headland  of  Tahit  or  Talut  Opposite  to  this 
headland  is  the  isle  of  Groix  or  Groaix,  extending  about 
five  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about 
two  miles  broad.  It  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  gain 
a  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  fishuig  for  the 
congers  that  abound  near  the  surroimding  rocks,  and  salting 
them  for  food  or  sale.  The  whole  length  of  the  coast,  with 
it5  windingsi  is  estimated  at  124  or  125  miles. 


The  northern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
lower  slofies  of  the  Monts  d'Arree,  part  of  the  great  Armo- 
rican  chain:  a  range  of  low  hills  branching  off  from  these, 
and  running  south-east,  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Oust 
and  Blavet  The  whole  department  belongs  to  Uie  great 
district  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  France.  The  only  metal  procured  is 
iron ;  some  authorities  add  lead,  but  there  are  no  lead-mines 
now  wroup;ht  The  number  of  iron-works  is  five :  there  are 
in  them  six  furnaces  for  making  pig-iron,  and  eight  forges 
for  making  wrought-iron.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal. 
Slate  is  quarried,  and  rock  crystal,  potters*  earth,  and  a 
kind  of  sand  which  resembles  emery  are  procured.  There 
are  considerable  salterns  in  the  marshes  along  the  coast, 
and  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise  to  the  sea,  are 
commonly  small.  The  £116  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment, flows  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Finistdre,  and 
at  its  mouth  fbrms  the  boundary  between  the  two.  The 
Blavet  rises  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  enters 
I  this  department  on  the  north  side,  and  flows  to  Pontivy, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  thence  it  flows  south- 
west into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Groaix.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  70  miles,  of  which  34  miles  are  navigable. 
It  receives  the  Evel  and  the  Scorf,  the  latter  Just  at  its 
mouth,  which  forms  the  haven  of  Port  Louis.  The  Auray 
and  the  Artz  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Morbihan.  The  Vilaine, 
a  more  important  stream  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  touches 
the  boundary  at  its  junction  with  the  Oust,  and  after  flowing 
about  5  miles  along  the  border,  has  the  rest  of  its  course  (of 
about  24  miles)  within  the  department.  It  is  navigable  in 
all  the  part  connected  with  this  department.  The  Oust 
rises  in  the  department  of  COtes  du  Isord,  and  entering  this 
department  on  the  north  side,  flows  south-east  past  Rohan, 
Josselin,  and  Mal6troit  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  into 
the  Vilaine :  the  last  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  course  are  on 
the  border  of  the  department.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
70  miles,  fbr  24  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lie, 
the  Trinity  (which  receives  the  Due),  the  Claye,  and  the 
Aff  flow  into  the  Oust :  the  Aff  forms  for  some  distance  the 
western  border  of  the  department 

Tlie  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  enters  this  department 
on  the  east  side  near  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  summit- 
level  of  the  part  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet  has  a 
length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  the  length  of  the  canal 
from  the  Vilaine  to  the  summit- level  is  about  65  miles,  with 
a  rise  of  nearly  400  feet  obtained  by  forty-two  locks.  The 
length  from  the  summit-level  to  the  Blavet  is  not  more  than 
7  or  8  miles,  with  a  fall  of  230  feet  obtained  by  eighteen 
locks.  The  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oust  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rohan.  After  crossing  the  Blavet  the 
canal  follows  the  valley  of  that  river  into  the  department  of 
Cdtes  du  Nord. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus  given  in  the 
Government  Returns : — Vilaine,  26  miles ;  Oust,  included 
in  the  navigation  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest ;  Aff, 
4  miles ;  Arts  or  Arz,  3  miles ;  Blavet,  9  miles ;  upper  part 
of  the  Blavet,  called  Canal  of  the  Blavet,  37  miles;  Scorf, 
9  miles;  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  80  miles:  total  168 
miles. 

There  are  seven  Routes  Roy  ales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  348  miles,  viz.  188  miles  in 
repair,  96  miles  out  of  repair,  and  64  miles  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lorient,  which  branches 
off  from  the  great  Brest  road  at  Rennes  (Ille  et  Vilaine), 
and  entering  this  department  on  the  east  side,  runs  by 
Ploermel,  Josselin,  I^cmin6,  Baud,  and  Hennebon.  Roads 
run  f^om  Vannes  to  Nantes  (Loire  Inf&rieure)  by  Muzillac 
and  Roche  Bernard ;  to  Dinan  (C]l6tes  du  Nord)  and  St. 
Male  (Ille  et  Vilaine)  by  Ploermel  and  Mauron ;  to  Guin- 
gamp  and  Lannion  (Cdtes  du  Nord)  by  Locmin6  and  Pon- 
tivy ;  to  Quimper  and  Brest  (Finistdro)  by  Auray  and  Hen- 
nebon ;  and  a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  road  runs  to 
Morlaix  and  St.  Pdl  de  L6on  (Finistdre),  by  Plouay.  Le 
Faouet,  and  Grourin.  A  road  from  Ploermel  runs  by  Mal6- 
troit  into  the  department  of  Ix)ire  Inf6rieure ;  and  roads  from 
Pont  ivy  run  to  Josselin,  to  Baud,  and  to  Loudtac  (Cdtes  du 
Nord).  The  Routes  D6partementales  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  191  miles;  viz.  122  miles  in  repau*,  and  69  miles 
out  of  repair :  the  bye-roads  and  paths  nave  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  3000  miles. 

The  vox  of  the  department  10  temperate  but  moist .  fogs 
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EreTftil  along  the  oowt  -  The  vaUeyi  which  mteneet  the 
ills  on  the  north  side  of  the  department  are  frequently  venr 
fertile :  and  there  are  extensive  plains  along  the  coast,  which 
produce  abundant  harvests.  The  wide  heaths  which  are 
cbaractenstie  of  Bretagne  form  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  departmenL  About  650,000  acres  (above  one- 
third  of  the  wnole  department)  are  under  the  plough.  The 
grain  ohiedy  cultivated  is  rye ;  but  buckwheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  a  little  wheat  are  grown.  The  grain  harvest  is  about 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  department  Turnips, 
lentils,  flax,  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  about  42,000  acres  of  orchards  and  garden-ground :  the 
fruit  chiefly  grown  is  the  apple,  and  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry.  There  are  about  1700  acres  of  vino- 
yards,  from  which  a  little  wine  of  ordinary  quality  is  pro- 
duced. The  woodlands  have  an  extent  of  about  85,000  to 
90,000  acres.  The  meadow-land  comprehends  more  than 
170,000  acres,  beside  nearly  30,000  acres  of  heath  or  open 
pasture-ground.  Strong  draught  horses,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  numerous.  A  government  litud  is  kept  up  at 
Lanconnet  or  Langonnet.  Bees  are  numerous,  and  their 
honey  is  considered  excellent.  The  rivers  and  the  coast 
abound  with  fish ;  and  the  coasts  are  likewise  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  water-fowl. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
ibllows :— 


Are«  in 

Popahtfoo. 

Com. 

Sq.milet. 

1831. 

1936. 

mua«a. 

Vannes 

S.E.        633 

119.774 

125,898 

74 

Pont  ivy 

N.W.     660 

98.976 

101.345 

45 

Lorient 

S.W.     773 

128,458 

133,307 

48 

Ploermel 

N.E.     643 

86,314 

89,193 

61 

2709 


433.522         449,743       228 


In  the  arrondisaement  of  Vannes  are — ^Vannes  (pop.  in 
1831,  8682  town,  10,395  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,623 
commune)  [Vannbs],  on  the  gulf  of  Morbih&n ;  Sarzeau  or 
Sarreau  (pop.  of  whole  commune  6126),  on  a  peninsula 
called  the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  between  the  gulf  of  Morbihan 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine;  If  usillac,  near  the  mouth  of 
theVilaine;  Roche-Bernard  and  Rieux,  on  that  river ;  La 
Gacille,  on  tho  Aff ;  Rochefort,  on  the  ArU  or  Arz ;  and 

Suestembert  (pop.  3561  commune),  between  Vannes  and 
ochefort  Saneau  is  chiefly  inhabited  bv  fishermen.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  near  the  town,  are  the  castle  of  Sus- 
cinion,  built  by  Anne,  the  last  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  village  of  St.  Otldas  de  Ruis,  of  the  monastery  of  which 
Abelard  was  abbot.  La  Roche-Bernard  was  formerly  one  of 
the  nine  baronies  which  sent  deputies  to  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district  in  which  many 
cattle  are  reared ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  pottery  and 
trade  in  linens. 

In  tho  arrondiasement  of  Pontivy  are — Pontivy  (pop.  in 
1831,  41  IS  town,  5956  commune;  in  1836, 6378  commune), 
on  the  Blavet;  Baud  (pop.  5120  commune),  on  the  Evel 
[Baud]  ;  Locmin6,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Bvel ;  Guemeiid, 
on  the  Scorf ;  and  I^  Faouct  and  Gourin  (pop.  3626  com- 
mune), on  the  Bile  or  its  aflluents.  Pontivy  owes  its  origin 
to  a  monaster)'  founded  here,  a.d.  660,  by  Sl  JoMe,  brother 
of  Judicael,  one  of  the  earl^  kings  of  Bretagne.  Tlie  town 
was  in  Uie  fiMidal  ages  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Rohan ;  it 
oonnists  of  two  oarts — the  old  town,  in  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
new  town,  which .  consists  of  a  few  streets.  There  are  flue 
barracks  in  the  town,  a  house  for  the  sub-prefect,  a  prison, 
and  some  pleasant  promenades.  During  the  Imperial 
r^me  Uw  town  of  Pontivy  bore  the  name  of  Napol6on- 
ville. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  Lorient  are— Lorient  (pop.  in 
1831, 14,396  town,  18.322  whole  commune;  in  1836,  18,975 
commune)  [Loribnt];  Port  Louis  (pop.  2024  town,  2591 
whole  commune),  and  Ilennebon  (pop.  3360  town,  4477 
whole  eommune).  on  the  Blavet ;  Plouay  (pop.  3816),  be- 
tween the  Blavet  and  the  Scorf;  Auray  (pop.  3734),  on  the 
river  Auray ;  and  Pluvigiier(pop.  4534),  between  the  Auray 
and  the  Blavet  Port  Louis  was  built  by  Louis  XIIL,  in  an 
advantageous  situation  lor  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  town,  the  name  of  Port  Louis  was 
given.  The  town  is  on  a  peninsula,  and  it  defended  by  bas- 
tions and  a  citadel  which  command  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  inhabitants  are 
engageil  in  trade  and  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery ;  a 
good  dc«l  of  gaidtn-grottnd  is  cultivated  in  the  viomity. 


During  the  Revolationaiy  period  Port  Louis  wa*  calM 
Port  Libert^.  Hennebou  was  aniientW  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  derives  interest  from  the  fcallaot  defrnre 
made  here  by  Jeanne,  countess  of  Montfort,  aj^  I34f. 
against  the  forces  of  Charies  de  Bloii,  compeUlor  with  her 
then  captive  husband.  Jean  de  Montfivt,  for  the  disral 
crown  of  Bretagne.  [Brbtaowb.]  The  antieot  maa»ne 
walls  still  ramain  in  tolerable  preservation ;  they  are  flanked 
by  strong  towers,  the  battlements  and  nachieoUtioDt  of 
which  are  in  some  places  almoat  entira;  one  of  the  antjir«it 
gates  is  used  as  a  prison.  There  is  an  antient  Gothic  chsrrh 
at  Hennebon,  hut  not  within  the  antient  walla.  Duriflg 
the  Revolution  the  ecclesiastical  huildings  whidi  exstcd 
in  and  around  the  town  sustained  considerable  daiaaiee.  A 
large  church  and  convent  near  the  town  were  almust  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  of  the  abbey  de  la  Joie,  a  fine  be.'f^ 
in^  in  the  vicinity,  only  the  fortified  entrance  and  some 
rums  remain.  The  townsmen  trade  in  eorn,  hemp,  sk-nv 
honey,  wax,  cider,  iron,  and  soap.  Auray  also  poasesv  ■ 
historical  interest;  here  was  fought  (ajx  1364)  the  baitle 
which  closed  the  struggle  of  De  Blois  and  De  Montlart  fir 
the  duchy.  [Brktaonb.]  The  town  it  prattily  sitoated  tt 
the  base  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tient fort.  Manv  interesting  buildings  and  religions  bifu«r« 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  Canhu- 
sian  convent  near  the  town,  where  repose  the  remain*  of 
some  of  the  royalists  who  perished  in  the  espediiicm  io 
Quil>eron :  a  monumental  slab  is  inscribed  to  thetr  raemorv. 
The  altar  of  St  Anne  in  this  convent  is  much  reaoried  to 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Near  Auray,  on  the  cvast, 
is  the  great  Celtic  monument  of  Camae.    rCAVfac] 

In  the  arrondissementof  Ploermel  are — ^Ploermel  tpup  m 
1831,  2271  town,  4851  whole  commune;  in   1834.  5jt': 
commune),  and  Mauron  (pop.  4229),  on  the  Doe;  LftTnut  t, 
on  the  river  La  Trinity ;  Rohan.  Josselin  (pop.  9455  lovn. 
2654  whole  commune),  and  Maltooit  (pop.  1687  town,  I  r**- 
whole  commune),  on  the  Oust;  and  Guer(pop.  34^91,  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Aff.    Ploermel  was  formerly  a  town  of  coaw- 
ouence ;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  sometimes  held  thetr  <vuflj 
toere,  and  many  of  them  were  interred  in  a  Carmeltte  m> 
nastery  of  which  the  walls  alone  exist     Ploennd  v«» 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the  edifices  of  the  tovn  •!&•- 
tained  considerable  damage.    There  is  a  Gothic  chttrr^ 
connected  with  an  Ursuline  nunnery,  which  has  soaie  C:« 
siained-glass  windows,  and  the  tombe  of  two  of  the  dukc»  -ji 
Bretagne,  removed  hither  from  the  Carmelite  eonvent  Th« 
tombs  are  finely  sculptured,  and  are  m  a  perfcet  »uv 
There  are  at  Ploermel  a  high  school  and  an  agrieultttr^  1 
society.     The  townsmen    trade  in    linen,   com,    tteval 
butter,  paper,   leather,  and  cattle.    Joaselm  baa  the  p<^ 
turesque  remains  of  an  antient  castle^  onoe  the  rasidcsf*-  ^ 
Olivier  de  Clisson ;  the  erey  walb  are  on  the  snniait  x^i  a 
lofty  rock  overhanging  the  river.  Near  the  castle  nre  w^z^ 
antient  houses  and  an  antient  Gothic  bridge.    TVe  casiM 
received  several  additions  from  Anne,  the  last  duche^  .f 
Bretagne,  but  is  now  fast  foiling  to  decay.    The  tovti  «^ 
Josselin  is  superior  in  appearance  to  PloermeL  The  cbisr^ 
which  during  the  Revolution  was  converted  inle  a  ••^ 
and  much  injured,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  pt 
It  contains  the  mutilated  tomb  and  effigy  it  De^ 
There  is  another  church  in  the  town,  half  rutnetL 
a  *  penitentiary  house  *  capable  of  receiving  fire  kon^rr: 
persons,  designed  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  ret«iBg  ft« 
awhile  to  mt^itate  upon  their  sins.     Between  Joseeha  a*  • 
Ploermel  is  Mi-Voye  (mid- way)  heath,  eelehrated   i.c  a 
combat  fought  (A.o.  1350)  between  thirty  Bretons  aaii  aa 
many  English,  in  which  the  former  were  victorto«a. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  liAea^ 
coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens^  cotton  jnm,  lacaw  p«|«r. 
and  leather.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  »  nude;  aa»d  ih« 
coasting-trade  and  the  coast-fishery,  especially  that  of  \im 
sardine,  are  very  actively  carried  on.  Ltnena,  salt.  buor*. 
cider,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  and  aalt  previ^im 
are  the  chief  arti^es  of  export 

This  department  constitutes  the  dioceea  of  Vanncew  tbr 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufllragan  of  the  arehhttbep  ef  Tuu.-^ 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Omv  li9«A» 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Univnrsicaire  of  Rsbie*^ 
and  is  in  tlie  thirteenth  military  divisioo,  the  hea«t  q^Mt^rs 
of  which  are  at  Rennes.  It  returns  six  nenben  W  iJtm 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

lu  respect  of  education  this  department  ta  one  of  tW  »  •t 
deficient  in  France ;  the  number  of  young 
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the  miTitafy  census  of  1828-29  who  could  read  and  write, 
was  fourteen  in  tbe  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

In  early  times  this  deparrment  constituted  tbe  territory 
of  the  Veneti,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  tbe  maritime 
states  of  this  part  of  Gaul.  Some  portions  along  tbe  border 
of  the  department  may  haye  belonged  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  the  Osismii,  the  Curiosolites*  the  Redones,  and  the 
Namnetes.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  oft'ered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  tm  sovereignty  of  the 
nations  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
render  them  tributary.  Tliey  used  vessels  of  small  draught 
of  water,  suited  to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate, 
and  which  took  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the 
receding  tide ;  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the 
general  strength  of  their  construction  and  eijuipment,  en- 
abled them  to  ride  out  the  tempests  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  these  vessels  the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  British  Islands  and  with  other  parts.  Their  towns 
and  strongholds  were  situated  on  tongues  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banlu  and  shallows,  which, 
being  covered  by  tbe  flood-tide,  admitted  of  no  assault  by 
a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb.  kept  off  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  extensive  con- 
federation of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nautical 
skill  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ventured 
to  bid  defiance  to  Ceesar  (b.c.  56).  But  the  extraordinary 
genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the 
Veneti  and  their  supporters.  (Co^s.,  De  Bell.  GalL,  lib.  iii., 
c.  7-16.)  In  the  Roman  division  of  Graul,  the  Veneti  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The 
town  of  Dariorigum,  or  as  it  is  variously  written,  Darioritum 
or  Dartoritum,  was  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and  assumed,  a 
little  before  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  name  of  VenetL 
It  is  represented  by  tbe  modern  Vannes,  which  has  risen 
from  its  ruins ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  site  of  the  antient 
town  was  two  or  three  miles  from  Vannes,  at  a  place  called 
Darouec. 

The  post  of  Blabia  or  Blavia,  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia,' 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet ;  the  Port  Vindana 
of  Ptolemy  was  probably  the  gulf  of  Morbihan;  and  a 
Roman  dock  at  the  entrance  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  name  Navalo,  which  its  site  still  retains.  Sulis,  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Scuel  with  the  Blavet; 
and  Durerie,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  authority, 
was  probably  Ricux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  Vilaine  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Herius,and  the  islands  of  Belle-Ileen-Mer 
and  Houat  were  probably  known  as  Vindilis  and  Siata. 

In  tbe  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of  Bre- 
tasne.     [Brbtaonk.] 
MORDANTS.    [Dyking.] 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
nobleman  famed  for  his  romantic  exploits  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and 
personal  eccentricities,  was  the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates*  He  was  born 
in  1 658.  In  bis  boyhood  he  served  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards exchanged  that  profession  for  the  army,  and  was 
S resent  in  I68U  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.  He  first  obtained 
istorical  notice  however  by  tbe  decided  part  which  he 
took  in  politics,  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  against  the 
despotic  government  of  that  king.  Passing  over|  to  Hol- 
land, he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon 
wbutn  he  warmly  urged  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
England ;  and,  on  its  success,  was  immediately  created,  in 
16&9,  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  title  which  he  subsequently 
exchanged  for  that  of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  of  bis 
uncle,  second  earl  of  tbe  latter  name.  Of  the  questionable 
though  comparatively  unimportant  share  of  the  new  earl  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  full 
account  may  be  collected  from  Bishop  Burnet's  '  History  of 
his  own  Time,*  but  it  was  only  after  tbe  opening  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  war  that  he  obtained  a  more  creditable 
field  of  action,  by  his  apoointment,  in  1705,  to  the  command 
of  a  naval  squadron  ana  body  of  5000  English  and  Dutch 
land  forcfts,  with  discretionary  powers  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at  Lisbon 
tbe  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
crowD*  he  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
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entered  on  a  career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  un* 
paralleled  in  modern  warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and  the  gaining  over  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  successes ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles 
might  have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  him* 
self  was  intolerably  overbearing  and  arrogant ;  and  his  real 
services,  as  well  as  his  presumption,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  disgust  to  tbe  archduke  and  the  other  allied 
commanders.  When  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  neglect  of  his  counsels, 
by  declanng  bis  intention  of  quitting  Spain,  Charles  showed 
an  ungrateful  readiness  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  public  life  was  chiefly  passed  in 
hurrying  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  he  was  humour- 
ously said  to  have  '  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe.'  This  spirit  of  locomotion  how- 
ever was  anything  but  harmless :  it  engaged  him  in  nego- 
tiations for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  and  led  him 
frequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  talents,  and  were 
designed  only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal 
display  as  recklesft  as  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the 
struggle  of  parties,  during  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
Peterborottgn,  through  hatred  to  Marlborough,  sided  vio- 
lently with  Hie  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  other  dignities  and  oflices.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  public  business  during  their 
ascendency ;  and  the  remainaer  of  his  existence,  which  ex- 
tended to  1735,  was  distinguished  only  by  his  affectionate 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  his 
age— Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Atterbury,  Berkeley,  and  others. 

Gay,  volatile,  and  generous  to  profusion,  and  with  a  mind 
as  full  of  careless  wit  and  n^ligent  grace  as  of  chivalric 
courage,  ingenious  expedient,  and  adventurous  stratagem, 
Peterborough  was  equally  fitted  to  dazzle  in  society  and  in 
tbe  field.  But,  both  for  civil  and  military  life,  his  qualities 
were  more  brilliant  than  solid ;  his  best  actions  were  the 
result  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame ;  and,  in  tbe  grati- 
fication of  this  pursuit,  his  means  were  as  unscrupulous  as 
his  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  patriotic 
feeliug,  therefore,  he  was  often  regardless  of  his  country's 
good;  with  the  persuasive  faculties  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
wanted  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  a  true  statesman ; 
and  with  undoubted  genius  for  war,  he  displayed  the  qua- 
lities of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a  great 
general. 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  character  of  Peterborough  will  be 
found  in  Horace  Walpole*s  *  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.'  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  life  are 
to  be  gathered  from  Burners  '  History  of  his  own  Time ;' 
from  the  *  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct 
in  Spain,'  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Friend ;  and  uom  Captain 
Carlton's '  Memoirs.  A  full  account  of  his  whole  career 
is  contained  in  the  modern  compilation  of  the  *  Lives  of 
British  Military  Commanders.' 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  London, 
in  1480,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle-street,  under  Nicholas 
Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his, day,  and  about 
his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  used  to  say, '  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England, 
and  that  was  young  Thomas  More.* 

In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St 
Mary's  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  Col- 
lege (afterwards  Christchurch).  Here  he  studied  Greek 
under  Grocyn,  which  was  then  publicly  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, though  not  without  great  opposition.  During  his 
residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Eras- 
mus, who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and 
1498,  and  formed  an  intimate  firiendship  with  More,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at 
Oxford  that  the  greater  number  of  bis  English  poems  were 
composed,  which,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and  ease  of 
versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as  some  of  the 
best  in  the  English  language. 
After  More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  th« 
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law,  first  at  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledge.  Ho 
was  appointed  reader  at  FurnivaVs  Inn,  where  he  cfelivered 
lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St.  Augustin,  'De  Civitate 
Dei.'  More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time 
thought  of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this 
intention,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time 
is  uncertain. 

More  appears  to  have  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  under-sheriffs  of  London, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of  considerable  importance, 
since  the  under-sheriff  was  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court, 
which  then  possessed  far  greater  jurisdiction  than  it  does 
at  present  More  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day ;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  that  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  case  of  consequence  before  anv 
court  of  law  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as  counsel. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
of  parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIL,  a  prince  who  never 
forgave  an  injury ;  and  had  not  the  king  died  soon  after- 
wards. More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  was  called  upon 
to  take  a  still  more  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1514 
and  1515  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  witli  Tunstall,  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges, 
on  business  of  considerable  importance.  In  1516  he  was 
made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  received  from  Henry  marks  of 
the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  he  become, 
that  the  king  used  frequently  to  come  to  his  house  unex- 
pectedly and  spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  •  History  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third,'  and  his  *  Utopia,'  the  work  by  which  he 
is  most  known  to  modern  readers.  It  is  written  in  very 
good  Latin,  and  was  published  fii-st  at  Louvain  in  1516, 
and  afterwards  at  Basle,  in  1518.  The  object  of  this  work 
w*as  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  commonwealth, 
which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The 
society  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  that  no  one  in  the  state  shall 
have  a  right  to  separate  properly,  since  separate  properly 
is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  thus  occasions  great  suffvring  to  those  who  are  obliged 
to  labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the 
labours  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  'Utopia'  are  to  be  considered 
as  More*8  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  office  of  under-sheriff,  and  in 
1521  he  was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  frequently  employed  by  Henry  in  various 
public  missions  to  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
bitterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of  his  letters,  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  books  to  discharge 
what  were  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  commissions. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen 
sneaker,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  offended 
Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  king's  opi- 
nion. Henry  however  still  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour  to  More,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem, 
appointed  him,  in  1525,  chancellor  of  tlie  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  downfal  of  Wolsey,  More  was  made  chancellor,  on 
the  25th  October,  1529.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
new  dignity  with  the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity, 
and  was  never  accused  by  his  bitterest  enemies  of  any  cor- 
rupt exercise  of  power.  The  only  charge  ever  brought 
against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his  *  Martyr- 
ology,'  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation.* According  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  in  persecuting  the  Protestants ;  but  even  if 
this  were  true,  it  could  not  justly  be  brought  as  a  serious 
charge  against  More's  character  in  an  a^e  in  which  all  par- 
ties that  had  the  power  persecuted  their  opponents.  But 
we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  that 
'  whilst  More  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these 
pestilent  dogmas,'  which  is  confirmed  by  More's  own  express 
-clarations  in  his  *  Apology,'  published  in  1533,  after  his 
^nfal  from  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
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and  his  assertions,  if  false,  could  have  been  easily  c.<n 
tradicted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  ISlh    May.   15>i 
Henry  had  duubtless  advanced  More  to  the  chancelloi*:. ; 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  divorre.  nr  • 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  therefore  pressed  li  u. 
strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject.    But  Mor«  wi* 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  tatbolic  Church:  h< 
looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon  a  project « li:* 
was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  :■• 
therefore  begged  Henry  to  excuse  him  from  giviir^   •* 
opinion.    This  was  granted  for  the  time  ;  but  as  it  yr:i*  ••*. 
dent  that  Henry  had  determined  to  effect  the  divurcv,  nn  > 
would  soon  require  the  active  co-operation  of  hisehancell  r 
More  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  ll.i 
otFice. 

From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  bare  rer  '• 
lected  any  former  friendship  when  his  purposes  were  in  r» 
least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  have  resolved  upon  ti.t 
destruction  of  his  old  favourite.    More  was  orignially  .p 
eluded  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  passed  aL'snr.*' 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices ;  but  hisinnoceix-t 
this  case  was  so  clear,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  orar:< 
The  court  party  however  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  z'* 
tifying  their  vindictive  master.     By  a  law  passed  in  tlie  v-- 
sion  1 533-4  it  was  made  high  treason,  by  writing,  print,  *u .  • 
or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice,  &c.  of  the  kmL' » 
lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne ;  and  it  was  aUo  j  !  • 
vided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  mainlain  i*..* 
whole  contents  of  the  statute.    At  the  end  of  Ibe  fre^«- 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  n    . 
on  the  15th  April,  1534,  More  was  summoned  befire  tlx  •:. 
to  take  it.    This  More  declined  doing,  but  at  the  same  t.r- 
ofi'ered  to  swear  that  he  would  maintain  the  order  of  it  • 
cession  to  tho  throne  as  established  by  parliament.     I  . 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  take  this  oath,  More  ' 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the  same  year  tw«»»ui:.* 
were  passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fisher  f  Fishkr]  oi  r  - 
prision  of  treason,  with  the  punishment  of  impnsonn  .    • 
and  loss  of  goods.     More  remained  in  prison  durmg  thi  • 
months,  during  which  time  several  efforts  were  m '  U   • 
iriduce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  subscribe  to  t 
kind's  ecclesiastical  supremacy;   but  as  he  re!ust-d  t 
so,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  trial  f.>r  L  • 
treason.      He  appears  to  have  been  indicted   under  • 
statute  alluded  to  above,  which  made  it  higli  treason  t 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  lawful  raarrtsi;:t  \ 
Queen  Anne,  and   also  for  refusing  to  admit  the    ki..    ■ 
ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  altht)Ugh  the  evidence  ac       t 
him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and  coiidi*^..    . 
to  death.    Ho  was  Leheaded  on  the  6th  of  July,  l3.Ji,  a'  i 
met  his  fate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cheerfulness. 

More's  character  was  singularly  faultless.     H  is  sweetn-  • 
of  temper  and  amiable  disposition  are  frequently  men  ti  t.   : 
by  his  conlempoi-aries.     His  piety  >\as  unaffected  and  • 
cere  ;  and  it  was  his  love  of  truth  alone  which  occasT.i     . 
his  death.     In  private  life  his  conduct  was  moat  exemf  >'•  :i .% 
he  was  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  :^.:  . 
ful  friend. 

Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  says,  that  •  i»  • 
him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Pt. 
But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  oompAring  it  * 
the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geome:r 
figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  tbesubj«M'*» 
discussion:  it  would  be  more  just  to  call  it  a  school  ami  . 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.    All  its  inbabitani'i*  r.r 
and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies  an«l  ' «  - 
fitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  cmi«,     \  . 
wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was  heard  in  it;  no  one  w»i*  i.:  . 
every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  with  ->*   - 
temperate  cheerfulne^.^  (Translated  by  Sir  J.  Mackmi 
in  Life  qf  Sir  T.  More,  p.  15.)    More  was  marriiNl  f*  i. 
first  to  Jane  Colt,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  E^-^  -. 
who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters;   and  aftervan;.  - 
Alice  Middleton,  a  widow  seven  years  older  than  hue- 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  Thomas  \\ . 
a  Jesuit,  who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Jcsuiu  >. 
Bruges,  and  died  at  Bath  in  1 795. 

The  English  works  of  Sir  T.  More  were  col)ectc<I  .-  - 
published  at  London  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  L  . 
vain  in  1556.    His  letters  toErosmus  are  nrinted  in  ti  • 
collection  of  Erasmus's  letters  published  at  Londom    ]f 
His  *  Utopia'  has  been  translated  into  English  bj  Robyns-  .i 
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Arming  the  southern  part  of  Greeoe»  and  united  to  the 
mainland  hy  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  shape  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  mulberry  leaf,  and  its  coast,  bein^ 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets,  forms  a  mul- 
titude of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  sulfsofLepantoandPatras,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  farther  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  the  Messenian  and  La- 
eouian  gul^  and  on  the  east  by  the  gul&  of  Nauplia  and 
JKgina,  which  latter  divides  Morea  from  Attica.  The 
greatest  length  of  Morea  from  the  point  of  Drepanum  on  the 
straits  of  Lepanto,  to  Cape  Matapan,  its  most  southern  pro- 
montory, is  1 40  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Zante  to  the  easternmost  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Poros,  is  about  125  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  much  less 
in  other  parts.  Its  area  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  8800 
English  square  miles  (Thiersch,  Etat  actuel  de  la  Greee), 
but  it  probably  exceeds  considerably  9000  miles. 

The  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  tra* 
versed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose  spacious 
basins,  some  of  them  like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom,  being  unable  to  find 
at  visible  outlet,  forms  marshes  and  small  lakes,  some  of 
which  have  however  a  subterraneous  outlet.  [Arcadia.] 
The  surface  of  the  land  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of 
eaucei's  with  snipped  borders  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other 
on  a  table.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  table-land ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  have 
a  long  slope  to  the  westward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  until  they  merge  into  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Elis.  Towards  the  south  the  long  valley 
of  the  Kurotas  slopes  down  to  the  coast  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  detach  themselves  from  the 
central  highland,  and,  projecting  into  the  sea,  form  the  pro- 
montories of  Malea  and  Tisnarum.  Westward  of  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  is  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  in  Messenia, 
running  likewise  from  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Taygetus  on  the  east  and  Mount  ^galeon  on  the 
west. 

On  the  north  side  the  table-land  of  Morea  it  separated 
Trom  the  maritime  district  of  Achsea  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  by  the  names  of  Sry  man  thus, 
Lampe,  and  Cyllene.  North-east  of  these  the  land  slopes  down 
to  the  level  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  town  of 
that  name  was  built  To  the  eastward  a  chain  of  mountains, 
deuiching  itself  from  the  central  hieh  land,  runs  through  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Saronic  and  Argolio  gulfs.  South  of  this  range 
is  the  plain  of  Argos,  watered  by  the  Inachus.  Farther 
south  a  narrow  strip  of  land  extends  between  the  central 
high  land  and  the  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argolic 
gulf.  The  slope  of  the  tableland  is  much  more  abrupt  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea.  For  a  fur- 
ther description  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  see  Achaa, 
Arcadia,  Argolis,  Elis,  Laconic  a.  and  Mbssrnia. 

The  highest  summits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  south 
and  Cvllene  in  the  north,  are  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above 
5000  feet;  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Tay- 
getus till  the  month  of  June.  The  table-land  of  Arcadia  is 
often  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts enjoy  warm  and  genial  Weather.  The  perennial 
rivers  of  Morea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus,  and 
Pencus ;  the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but 
form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter.  The  atmosphere  of 
Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiful,  and  the 
ground  in  the  valleys  and  low  plains  fertile.  The  mountains 
afford  good  pasture,  and  although  the  forests  have  been  sadlv 
wasteu,  still  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fine  pines  and  oak  trees.  The  country,  imperfectly  culti- 
vated as  it  is,  produces  corn  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
currants  and  most  other  fruits ;  and  feeds  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  through 
the  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  for  horses,  and  some  narrow 
Turkish  causewa\'s  through  the  low  grounds.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are — Fatras,  on  the  north  coast ;  Gastouni,  Ar- 
kadia,  Navarino,  and  Modon,  on  the  west  coast ;  Koron  and 
Kalamata,  on  the  south  coast;  Monemlmsia,  Nauplia,  and 
Argos,  besides  the  islands  of  Spezzia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  on 
the  cast  coast ;  and  the  towns  of  Mistra,  Tripolitza,  Kari- 
tena,  Kalavrita,  and  Andritzena,  in  the  interior.  For  the 
actual  statistics  of  Morea  see  Greece,  Kingdom  of. 

The  antient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the 


history  of  Greece.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Achsan 
league  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  146,  the  peninattla  formed  pert 
ofuie  Roman  province  of  Aehaia.  It  remained  subject  to 
Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empire.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Latins  or  Frunks 
having  conquered  Constantinople,  the  Venetians  obUioed 
for  their  share  several  idands  of  Greece  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  towns  of  Coron,  Modoo, 
Argos,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  &c.  It  was  then  that  they  gave 
the  peninsula  the  name  of  Morea,  from  the  qumatitj  of  mul- 
berries ('  more*  in  Italian)  which  it  produces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Morem  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Venetians  were  ex- 
pelled from  it  In  1684,  war  having  broken  oat  between 
Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetians  sent  an  armament, 
which  conquered  the  peninsula  [Morosini],  to  which  they 

Sgive  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  subject  to  Venice^  and  itt 
agwas  hoisted  on  the  square  of  St.  Mark.  In  1716  ilw 
Turks,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  reconquered  the  penin- 
sula. In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst  um 
Greek  inhabitants,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  but  the 
Porte  marched  into  it  a  large  body  of  Albanians,  who  de< 
vastated  and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  theMoreoUa» 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and.  after  a  lon^ 
struggle,  the  battle  of  Navarino  (1829)  delivered  the  Morea 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Morea  forms  now  an 
essential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

(Coronelli,  Metnorie  Sioriche  e  Geografiche  del  Regno  di 
Morea;  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea^  an  exceUeiit  de- 
scription of  the  country ;  Sir  William  Gell's  Jforaa.) 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  general  who  rose  to  ocle- 
brity  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in 
1763,  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parenu^ 
who  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession.  But  at  the  a^o 
of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived  such  a  passion  for  m:!.- 
tary  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier ;  and  though 
his  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  him  to  stuiiv 
law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous 
and  popular  in  defending  tlie  privileges  of  the  provmr:aI 
parliament  against  the  government,  he  never  coraially  iv\- 
lowed  this  profession.  When  therefore  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters;  and,  accepting  the  CL>t:i- 
mand  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  youth,  be  joint  i 
at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  li*? 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  piacticu  ••;' 
arms,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Pit  t«*- 
gru,  and  rose  in  two  years,  by  his  recommendation,  to  il<'. 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  he  signally  distinguished  nimself  at  the  Itc^ij 
of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid  redueiiva  f 
several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Moreau  himself  «  .^ 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists :  yet,  though  \\  •- 
Jacobins  brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  guilloiu  , 
he  continued  to  serve  under  the  govemment  of  that  dete»!a 
ble  faction  until  its  overthrow. 

After  assisting  Pichegru  in  the  conquest  of  HoHnr. : 
Moreau  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ann> 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  opened  the  campaign  of  t : '  * 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser,  whom  t 
drove  across  the  Rhine,  and  pursued  into  Germany^    7 . 
archduke  Cluirles  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to  arrest  i  .* 
course,  met,  for  sometime,  with  no  better  suocess ;   un*  . 
the  Austrians  wero  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Moreau  v   « 
compelled  to  yield  to  numoers,  and  be  then  finished  il  > 
memorable  campaign  by  a  masterly  retreat  through  I ' 
deftles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  which,  though  assailed  on  «  . 
sides  by  a  hostile  neasantry,  and  with  a  superior  am  ^ 
hanging  on  his  rear,  tie  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  it  ■- 
Rhine,  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  L.i 
preceding  victories. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign,  Morcr« 
was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  d 
covery,  through  some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his. .  •. 
friend  Pichegru  was  in  correspondence  with  the  BourU  . 
princes.  He  concealed  the  fact,  for  four  months,  unt  . 
Pichegru  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ;  when  «  • 
made  a  show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  the  repubhcar> 
government.  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  obiect  •.  f 
suspicion,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  lettre  livrn 
the  army.  His  services  however  were  too  necessary  to  he 
long  dispensed  with;  and  he  was  again  activdy  eoiplincvi, 
both  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
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paign  of  1 799,  so  disftstrouB  to  the  Frenob,  and  also  on  the 
RhiDe,  whither  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

Ou  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and 
rendered  him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the 
]8th  of  Brumaire,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
received  tlie  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and 
Rhine;  at  whose  bead,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  he 
won  from  the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle 
of  Hohenlinden.  The  flnit  oonsm  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  with  eulogy*  but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were 
each  too  eager  on  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to  pursue  it 
without  dangerous  collision.  Bonaparte  affected  to  speak 
of  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden  as  '  tne  retreating  general  ;* 
Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  justice  by  terming  the  first 
consul  '  a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day.*  And  when 
he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new 
legion  of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous 
sarcasm — '  The  fool !  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  honour  these  twelve  years  I' 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the 
ascendant  genius  and  fortune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1804  a  charge  which  nretended  to  implicate  him 
jn  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dal  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  fate.  He  was  condemned, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  which,  by  his  own  reauest«  was  commuted  into  ba- 
nishment. He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tran- 
quilly, with  his  wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an 
cril  hour  for  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  ho  accepted,  m  1813, 
a  proposal  from  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  to  assist 
the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against  his  country.  He 
had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without 
a  f^roan. 

The  admirable  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Hohenlinden  must  ever  be  sufficient 
to  place  Moreau  among  the  ablest  commanders  of  a  period 
which  produced  every  variety  of  military  talent.  He  will 
be  remembered  however  rather  as  a  skilful  tactician,  at 
once  active  and  wary,  than  as  a  general  of  very  daring  and 
enterprising  genius.  His  mental  qualities  in  other  respects 
partook  of  the  same  characteristics ;  and  he  wanted  the 
necessary  decision  to  cope  with  the  energy  of  his  great 
rival,  as  much  as  he  lacked  the  skill  to  conceal  his  own 
ambition  and  envy  under  tho  shallow  pretext  of  opposing  a 
republican  virtue  to  the  despotic  projects  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  person  Moreau  has  been  described  to  us  as  rather  under 
the  middle  height,  and  of  dark  oomplexion ;  his  manners 
were  simple  and  unaffected ;  his  morals  were  pure,  and  his 
nature  was  courageous,  humane,  and  benevolent  The  only 
blot  on  his  honourable  career  was  his  junction  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  this  shameful  step,  to  which 
he  was  probably  seduced  by  ambition  or  revenge,  excuses 
have  been  attempted  by  those  who  suppose  that  he  might 
have  identified  tne  cause  of  the  allies  with  that  of  French 
liberty,  and  who  forget  that  he  had  never  been  a  royalist; 
that  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  he  was  professedly  a 
republican ;  that  he  could  have  no  dreams  of  democratic 
fi«edom  to  indulge  for  his  country  in  the  camp  of  the  allied 
sovereigns ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
afford  his  aid  in  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-country- 
men and  antient  companions  in  arms.  *  What  singular 
chance,'  said  he,  to  the  Swiss  general  Jomini,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  formerly  fought  under  the  tricoloured  flag, 
and  whom  he  now  found  in  the  Russian  service, '  has 
brought  you  and  me  together  under  the  banners  of  the 
Czar  ?  *  '  Singular  it  doubtless  is,'  answered  Jomini ; '  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  na — that  /  am  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

MOREL  is  an  eatable  fungus,  called  by  botanists  Mor- 
chella  esculenta.  It  springs  up  in  orchards,  woods,  and  cin- 
der-walks, early  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  is  believed  to 
be  most  plentiful  in  places  where  fires  have  been  made ;  the 
country  people  in  Germany  are  so  persuaded  of  this^  that 
they  formerly  set  fire  to  woods  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
morels,  of  which  they  are  very  fond :  at  last  the  practice 
was  put  down  by  law.  This  fundus  lias  a  stalk  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  and  a  spherical  cap,  from  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  swan's,  hollow,  pale  brown  or  even 
grey,  and  deeply  pitted  all  over  its  surface,  the  depressions 
being  separated  by  raised  anastomosing  lines.  The  plant 
has  a  dight  spuoll  and  a^  agreeable  taste,  and^is  employed 


fbr*  TarioQs  porpofies  of  cooking,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
In  the  former  state  it  is  most  commonly  stewed  or  stuffed 
with  forcemeat;  in  the  latter  it  is  employed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  sauces.  In  this  country  it  is  of  rather  rare  occur- 
rence. 

MORE'LES.    [Mexican  States.] 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  born  at  Eton  in  1703,  studied 
first  at  Eton  Collie,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  King*s  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar ;  he  edited 
several  tragedies  of  iEschylus  and  Euripides  with  notes,  and 
made  English  translations  of  the  *  Prometheus*  of  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the  '  Hecuba '  of  the  latter.  He  also  edited 
improved  editions  of  the  Gkeek  Lexicon  of  Hederick,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— I, 
'  Thesaurus  6r»ca)  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grseco  Prosodia- 
cum,'  4to.,  1762 ;  republished  since,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, by  Dr.  Maltby,  Cambridge,  1815 ;  2,  •  Annotations 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Undentanding,  8vo.,  1 793 ; 
3, '  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  U.,'  8vo.,  1 739,  and  other  Sermons.  Df .  Morell  died 
in  1784. 

MORE'NA,  8IERRA.    [Spain.] 

MORE'RI,  LOUIS,  born  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Aix  and  Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compiling  a  universal  Dictionary,  biogra- 
phical and  geographical ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  bad  collected  a  considerable  stock  of  literary  informa- 
tion. He  knew  also  several  languages,  and  was  assisted  by 
several  friends,  who  procured  him  materials  for  his  work, 
which  he  published  in  1673,  in  one  vol.  foU '  Grand  Die- 
Uonnaire  H  istorique  et  CMtique  de  Louis  Moreri.*  Although 
its  contents  are  miscellaneous,  the  biographical  part,  both  m 
respect  of  quantity  and  execution,  exceeds  the  rest.  Mo- 
reri's  Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having  suggested  the 
idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri  un- 
dertook a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  published  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not 
entirely  printed  when  the  author  died  in  1680.  His  con- 
stant application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  considerably  altered, 
revised,  and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  others  by 
Leclerc  and  Bayle,  have  appeared ;  the  last  is  that  of  Paris, 
1769,  in  10  vols.  foL  Notwithstanding  its  many  imperfeo- 
tiont,  Moreri's  Dictionary  is  still  a  useful  work;  the  genea- 
logical articles  are  the  most  complete  ;  the  geographical  are 
the  most  defective.  Moreri  published  also  '  Relations  Nou- 
velles  du  Levant,  ou  Trait6  de  la  Religion,  du  Gouverne- 
ment,  et  des  Coutumes  de  Perses,  Arm6niens,  et  Gaures, 
composites  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C  (P^e  Gabriel  du  Chinon 
Capucin). 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.    [Devonshire.] 

MORGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  born  at 
Forli  in  1682.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  under  Al« 
bertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  1701  obtained  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  to  Padua,  to  study 
xbemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  1 77 1,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
all  the  chief  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  adjacent  nations. 

Morgagni's  chief  works  are,  'Adversaria  Anatomica  prima,' 
BononisD,  1706,  a  small  work  in  which  Haller  {BibL  Anai., 
ii.  34)  says  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  described  than  it  had  been  previously. 
Five  similar  collections  of  miscellaneous  observations  were 
afterwards  published  under  similar  titles,  and  in  1719  they 
were  all  printed  together  at  Padua — '  Epistoloe  Anatomicse ' 
— amounting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1 762.  He  edited  also  the  life  and 
works  of  Valsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  friend,  whose 
opinions  he  constantly  and  warmly  maintained.  But  Mor- 
gagni's most  celebrated  work  was  that  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  his  eightieth  year,  '  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morbo- 
rum  per  Anatomen  Indagatis,'  Venice,  1761,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
which  contains  records  of  an  immense  number  of  observa- 
tions on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  conferred  nearly  as 
freat  benefit  on  pathology  as  the  contemporary  works  of 
[alter  conferred  on  phvsiologv.  It  has  been  since  fre- 
quently republished  and  translated,  and  is  still  a  standard 
work  of  reference. 

MORQARTEN.    T^po.] 
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MORILLON,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Golden  Eye, 
Clangula  vulgaris,    [Fulioulina,  toL  xi.,  p.  8.] 

MO'RIO,  De  Montfort's  name  for  Camdaria  Echino- 
phora.    [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix,,  p.  456,] 

MORISCOES  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Western  Arabs  or  Moors,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Granada  (January,  1492)  [Moou],  preferred 
remaining  in  Spain  and  embracing  Christianity,  to  leaving 
the  country  of  their  fathers.  Hence  they  were  called  Cri^- 
tianos  Moriscos  (Moorish  Christians),  or  Cristianos  nuevoi 
(new  Christians),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  population,  who  styled  themselves  Cristianoi 
viejos  Cold  Christians).  The  adjective  Moriscos  is  derived 
from  MoroSj  and  has  a  meaning  expressive  of  contempt. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  city  of  Granada  on  its  surrender 
were  rather  favourable.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve, 
besides  the  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
property,  the  use  of  their  religion  and  laws,  the  latter  ^o 
be  administered  by  their  own  elective  magistrates,  and  the 
former  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  their  native  priests 
and  theologians.  They  were  to  retain  also  their  customs, 
manners,  language,  and  national  dress,  and  by  two  express 
articles  of  the  capitulation  no  Moslem  was  ever  to  be  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity,  and  no  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  induce  the 
people  to  forsake  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  capitu- 
lation was  also  extended  to  all  the  Moors  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  who  had  lived  for  centuries  under  the  sway  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pledged  their 
royal  word,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that  of  their 
successors,  never  to  violate  the  capitulation. 

A  treaty  containing  two  such  articles  was  soon  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
scarcely  had  two  years  passed  when  it  was  openly  infringed 
by  Ferdinand.  Fray  Hernando  de  Talavera,  a  monk,  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Granada  (1492),  and  received  in- 
structions not  to  spare  any  means  for  bringing  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  to  the  (Christian  faith,  and  the  famous  Xime- 
nez  de  Cisneros  was  named  to  assist  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing. At  fijTst  the  two  prelates  began  their  task  with  com- 
parative moderation ;  they  preached  the  Christian  doctrine, 
they  published  and  circulated  religious  tracts,  and  used 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  convert  the  Mohammedans. 
But  these  proving  ineflfectual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  de- 
vice of  claiming  as  members  of  the  Christian  community  all 
those  Mohammedans  whose  ancestors  could  in  any  manner 
be  traced  to  have  been  Christians ;  and  as  their  number  was 
very  considerable,  thousands  were  seized  and  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  baptism  (1499).  The  Moors,  seeing  their  capi- 
tulation violated,  flew  to  arms  in  the  Albaycin  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (1500),  but  they  were 
everywhere  overpowered,  and  their  rebellion  becoming  the 
pretext  of  a  new  and  more  decided  persecution,  orders  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom  that  all  the  Moors  should 
leave  the  country  in  a  given  time  or  receive  baptism.  The 
majority  readily  submitted  to  these  terms,  hoping  to  be 
freed  in  future  from  violence  and  persecution.  The  order 
was  further  extended  to  the  Monscoes  of  Aragon,  a  pro- 
vince in  which,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  law  and  the 
more  liberal  tendency  of  the  institutions,  the  Moriscoes  had 
enjoyed  comparative  freedom,  and  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  but  not  without  resistance,  especially  in 
Valencia. 

Once  made  Christians,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabs  had  to  encounter  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy.  The  Inquisition,  instituted  in  1232, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.,  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  Ferdinand's  dominions  in  Aragon.  The  simu- 
lated conversion  and  frequent  relapse  of  the  Moors  of  An- 
dalusia were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  its  establishment  in 
Castile.  The  tribunal  was  invested  with  new  and  unusual 
powers,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  comer  of  the  Peninsula 
free  from  fire  and  faggot. 

To  detail  the  horrors,  the  persecutions,  to  which  that  ex- 
ecrable tribunal  subjected  its  victims,  would  take  us  far 
from  our  object.  The  reader  may  consult  Llorente's  His- 
tortf  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  Dr.  Puigblanc*s  In- 
qumtion  Unmasked,  in  both  which  works  he  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject.  According  to  the 
former  writer  the  number  of  victims  who  in  the  first  thirty- 
ieven  years  experienced  the  rigour  of  that  tribunal  amounted 
:o  204,413,  of  whom  13,000  were  publicly  burned. 


Durinj^  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  Morisooat  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  attention  of  that  mooar<*h 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  foreign  wars  in  which  Spam 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  to  give  him  leisure  to  mueditate 
reforms  of  internal  policy.  But  under  Philip  II.,  bis  son 
and  successor,  the  forced  converts  had  again  to  eoeounter  a 
most  violent  persecution.  It  was  suggested  that  as  long  as 
the  Moriscoes  preserved  their  manners,  dreaa,  and  lan- 
guage, different  from  the  Spaniards,  their  conversion  cc.iid 
not  be  deemed  sincere.  Accordingly  by  the  pragma:  t*  i 
(royal  decree),  dated  September,  1556,  it  was  declared  tlu.i 
the  new  Christians  should  in  three  years  learn  the  Spaui-n 
language  and  entirely  forsake  their  native  tongue ;  tliat  a.: 
books  written  m  Arabic  should  be  seized  and  burnt;  li.  it 
instead  of  their  national  costume  they  should  adopt  th<« 
Spanish  dress;  that  all  their  baths  should  be  pulled  dovvn ; 
that  their  wives  should  walk  the  streets  unveiled;  and  that 
the  men  themselves  should  forsake  their  Arabic  names  a:*.'! 
surnames,  and  call  themselve.s  after  some  saint  of  th« 
Roman  calendar,  in  the  Christian  fashion. 

This  outrageous  injustice  and  violation  of  ever>tbini: 
which  is  dear  to  man  again  drove  the  Moriscoes  to  de*\>  i  .r 
and  resistance.  They  rose  in  the  Alpuxarras  and  ptj 
claimed  Fernando  de'  Valor,  a  descendant  of  the  rvyii 
family  of  Umeyyah ;  and  the  rebellion,  which  lastod  tiirtc 
years,  was  only  put  down  by  the  talents  and  abilities  k.i 
John  of  Austria  (1570).  As  a  punishment  for  their  revu  i  i, 
the  baptized  infidels  were  transported  from  Andalucia  ai  1 
dispersed  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  interior  «<f 
Spain.  They  were  more  closely  watched ;  they  were  sul>> 
jected  to  all  sorts  of  humiliation  and  indignities,  and  whcu 
it  was  perceived  that  neither  force  nor  persuasion  was  sb  {- 
ficient  to  make  them  sincere  converts,  their  general  expul- 
sion from  the  kingdom  was  decreed.  In  1610,  under  Phii.p 
III.,  and  during  the  administration  of  his  favourite  t:.^ 
duke  of  I^rma,  the  Moriscoes,  to  the  number  of  about  ei\i''  t 
hundred  thousand,  others  say  one  million  (not  to  naenti^>r. 
such  as,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  Christians,  spread  uvt-r 
Catalonia  and  Southern  France),  were  put  on  board  the  rox  j! 
galleys  prepared  for  them,  and  landed  on  the  coast  ut 
Africa,  without  being  allowed  to  take  with  them  any  mt»]H.'r  :> 
except  what  they  could  carry  about  their  persons.  The  Itc- 
which  Spain  sustained  by  this  rash  measure  must  ba\r 
been  immense,  smce  the  ruin  of  her  agriculture  and  trade 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  banishment  of  so  large  ^ 
part  of  the  industrious  population. 

Literaiure.'^li  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  deseendantA 
of  a  people  who  had  been  the  passionate  lovers  of  sciem  i 
should  be  entirely  devoid  of  a  literature  of  their  own.  Thcrt 
is  every  reason  to  supuose  that  books  on  all  subjects  wr:c 
written  and  circulatea  among  them;  and  the  disoovt^rt 
lately  made  (see  an  article  in  the  British  and  Fbreign  /;.- 
view.  No.  XV.)  m  the  hbraries  of  Spain  of  several  work« 
written  in  Spanish,  but  with  the  Arabic  character,  ail  l^ 
longing;  to  the  Moriscoes,  proves  to  what  extent  lilerjiturv 
was  cultivated  even  among  that  persecuted  and  degrade  1 
race. 

We  are  told  that  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial  and  M;«di.«: 
contain  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  manuscripts,  whu ;. 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  other  public  libiariea  of  Suro-- 
confounded  with  the  Arabic  manuscripts*  owing  to  the  <jr- 
cunistance  of  their  being  written  in  the  same  character «>. 
Their  contents  are  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  history ;  descnv- 
tions  in  prose  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and  other  cit. '  - 
of  Spain,  such  as  they  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Moha ra> 
medans;  books  on  religion  and  law;  translations  of  tl*- 
Kor&n  into  Spanish ;  collections  of  recipes  for  the  cure  >  ^ 
all  diseases,  secrets  of  husbandry,  complaints  agaiiiat  th< 
Inouisition  and  the  der^,  and  itineraries  showing  the  r.<a  i 
to  be  taken,  and  the  disguise  and  stratagems  Co  be  ru>- 
ployed  in  order  to  leave  Spain  and  take  refuge  in  the 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  reUgion  was  prevalenc. 

The  language  in  which  these  books  are  written  is  a  pecu- 
liar dialect  or  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arabic,  varying  u*^ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  writers,  and  the  parU  of  Spa  :• 
where  thev  were  oomposed.  Some  of  the  earliest  spedmefi « 
(fourteenth  century)  are  almost  pure  Arabic  words  wiiL 
Spanish  terminations  and  Spanish  constructions. 

Many  reasons  influenced  the  Moriscoes  thus  to  write  & 
foreign  language,  using  their  own  characters:  first,  aiKi 
principally,  that  sort  of  superstitious  reverenee  which  aU 
Eastern  people  have  for  their  letters,  it  being  well  known 
that  Syrian  Christians  use  their  own  characters  to  wntr 
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Arabic,  and  that  the  Jews  of  our  daya  write  Portuguese 
and  German  with  their  own  letters;  2ndly,  the  respect 
in  which  Arabic  characters  are  held  by  all  Mohammedans, 
owing  to  the  Korkn  being  written  in  them ;  and  Srdly,  the 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  monks  and  inouisitors 
tht'ir  prayers  and  tracts  concerning  the  Mohammedan  reli« 
gion,  in  which  they  persevered  notwithstanding  their  out- 
ward show  of  Christianity.  It  is  likely  also  that  books 
were  written  in  this  dialect  for  fear  that  Arabic  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  their  long  stay  among 
the  Christians,  and  to  orders  prohibiting  them  from  con- 
versing in  Arabic,  the  Moriseoes  at  first  corrupted  their 
language,  and  finished  by  entirely  forgetting  their  native 
tongue,  for  which  they  substituted  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Arabic  called  aljamia,  which  in  aftertime  became  so  similar 
to  the  Spanish,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person 
unacquainted  with  Arabic. 

(Blcda,  De  la  Justa  Expulsion  de  los  Moriscos,  Valencia, 
I6I8 ;  Marmol  Carvajal,  Rebelion  y  CasHgo  de  los  Moris- 
cos  del  Reyno  de  Granada^  fol.,  Malaga,  1610 ;  Guadalajara, 
ExpuUion  de  los  Moriscos  de  EspoHO,  8vo.,  Pamplona, 
1614;  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS,  de  la  Bibliothique 
du  tint,  Tol.  iv.,  Pftris ;  British  and  Fbreign  JReview,  No. 
XV.) 

MORLAIX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finistdre,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  little  rivers  Relec 
or  Ossen,  and  Jaclo  or  Jarlo,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Brest,  328  miles  from  Paris  and  34  from  Brest. 

Morlaix  (in  Breton,  Montroules)  is  of  antientbut  unknown 
origin.  At  an  early  period  it  was  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  the  viscounts  of  L^on, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English 
and  French  in  the  civil  contests  of  Bretagne  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  suffered  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  submitted  to  Henri  IV.,  a.d.  1594. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  two  hills, 
and  is  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  the  Breton  towns.  It 
his  some  wide  and  good  streets.  The  united  stream  of  the 
Ossen  and  Jaclo  is  called  the  Morlaix  river,  and  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town.  It  is  a  tide  river,  with  a  rise  of  12 
feet  at  high-water.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
quays,  which  are  ikced  with  granite.  The  houses  on  the 
quays  are  well  built,  and  have  a  colonnade,  which  serves  for 
an  Exchange.  The  river,  above  the  quays,  passes  through 
a  covered  channel  under  the  town-haU  (a  large  building  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.)  and  the  grand  place  or  great  square. 
Tljcre  is  a  castle  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river;  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  safe  roadstead.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  in  modern  style;  that  of  St.  Mathieu 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple.  There  are  baths  and  a 
theatre. 

The  population  of  Morlaix  m  1831  was  7797  for  the 
town,  or  9596  for  the  whole  commune:  in  1836  it  was  9740 
for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  manufacture  linens, 
woollen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and  glue ;  there  are  tan-yards 
and  sugar-houses,  and  an  extensive  ^vemment  snuff 
mannixictory.  Considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  linens  of 
every  kind,  butter,  tallow,  hides  (raw  and  dressed),  honey, 
wax»  paper,  flax,  hemp,  com,  seed,  and  cattle.  It  is  the 
chief  trading  port  of  the  department.  There  are  twelve 
yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  There  are  several 
judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices,  and  a  free-school  for 
navigation.    General  Moreau  was  a  native  of  Morlaix. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  508  square  miles»  and 
comprehends  fifty-eight  communes ;  it  is  divided  into  ten 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  131,580;  in  1836  it  was 
136,535. 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL.  Samuel  Morland  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morknd,  of  Sulhamstead-Bannis- 
ter,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  bom  somewhere  about 
the  year  1625.  He  received  his  education  at  "Winchester 
school  and  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  ten 
years,  but  never  took  a  degree.  Soon  after  his  departure 
from  oolite,  we  find  him  sent  on  the  famous  embassy  to 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  in  company  with  Whitelocke  and  a 
retinue  of  other  gentlemen.  Whitelocke,  in  his  Journal, 
calls  bim  '  a  very  civil  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar.'  On 
his  return,  Morland  became  assistant  to  Thurloe,  ^e  secre- 
tary of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of 
Piedmont  being  appointed  *  oommisiioDer  extraordinazy 


for  the  distribution  of  the  collected  moneys'  by  the  Protector, 
who  also  made  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  in  March, 
1665. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  usually 
known  as  Sir  Richard  Willis's  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Morland's  history,  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  narrative  as  arranged  by  Birch  in  his  '  Life  of 
Thurloe,'  although  we  think  that  it  is  far  from  being  dto- 
gether  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloe,  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Willis  formed  a  design  of  ruining  King 
Charles  at  one  blow,  by  sending  over  messengers  with  plau- 
sible letters  '  to  invite  him  to  come  over  in  a  single  ship, 
with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a  few  more,  to  a  certain  port 
in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  where  they  were  promised 
to  be  received  and  supported  by  500  foot  at  their  first  land- 
ing, and  2000  horse  within  one  day  after.'    This  plot  was 
discussed  in  Thurloe's  office,  when  Morland  was  at  his  desk 
apparently  asleep :  Wei  wood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
saw  him,  drew  his  sword,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
despatching  him  on  the  spot  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Thurloe,  who  assured  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up  two 
nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep.     Disgusted 
at  this  proceeding,  Morland  immediately  determined  to 
divulge  the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  ono 
Major  Henshaw,  who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Tlie  king,  being  thus  cautioned,  answered,  that  '  he  could 
not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the  appointed  day,'  which  gave  the 
three  projectors  some  apprehension  and  suspicion  of  the 
discovery.    Not  being  satisfied  however  with  this  answer, 
Willis  was  appointed  to  contrive  other  letters,  urging  his 
majesty  '  to  use  expedition,  and  not  lose  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  happy  restoration.*    The  king  answered,  that 
he  was  not  very  well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivol* 
ous,  that  they  justly  concluded  their  whole  project  was  dis- 
covered, and  Willis  was  suspeeted  of  having  divulged  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  Willis  sent  for  Morland,  who 
went,  not  considering  it  safe  to  decline  the  meeting,  but 
took  two  pistols  with  him.    At  the  appointed  place,  he  was 
met  by  another  person,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  caution  into  a  dark  deep  cellar,  where,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  he  saw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a  Bible 
before  him.     Sir  Richard  told  him  plainly  that  '  he  had 
sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  of  tho 
highest  importance,  which  could  not  possibly  be  known  to 
mora  than  three  persons  beside  himself.'    Then,  recounting 
the  particulars,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,   and 
solemnly  swora  that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and 
requested  him  to  do  the  same.    Morland  told  him, '  he  was 
ready  to  do  so,  if  he  would  give  him  a  reason  why  he  should 
suspect  him.'    All  this  he  did  with  such  a  remarkable  pre- 
sence  of  mind,  that  Willis  was  completely  damped,  and 
Morland  escaped  fVom  further  interrogation.    In  May,  1660, 
he  went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received 
him  kindly,  made  him  a  knight,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
baronet. 

Echard,  in  his'  History  of  England,'  produces  a  letter  from 
Sir  Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10,  1660,  in  which  he 
expressly  denies  the  whole  of  the  above  statement;  but 
Morland's  own  testimony  in  his  autobiography  is  to  the 
contrary :  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was  probably  intended 
merely  as  a  means  of  safety  from  the  wrath  of  Sir  Richard 
Willis. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  he  was  made  master  of 
mechanics  to  his  majesty,  who  also  presented  him  with  a 
medal  as  an  '  honourable  badge  of  his  signal  loyalty.'  He 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a  gentleman  of  his  majesty's 
privy-chamber. 

In  1677  he  took  a  lease  of  a  house  at  Vauxhall,  for 
twenty-one  years,  from  the  heirs  of  Jane  Vaux,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Guy  Vaux,  of  run  powder  celebrity.  This  house  was 
situated  where  Vauxnall  Gardens  now  are.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  had  a  pension  of  400/.  settled  upon  him,  but 
embarrassments  in  his  afiairs,  owing  to  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  near  the  water-side,  where  he 
died,  December  30,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Hammersmith 
chapel  on  January  6  of  the  following  year.  The  three  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  very  wretchedly.  Poverty  and 
loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the 
charity  of  ^archbishop  Tenison.  In  a  letter  dated  March  5, 
1694,  he  returns  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,  '  which  was 
far  greater/  says  Sir  Samuel,  *  than  such  a  poor  wretch  as 
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I  could  ever  hope  for.'  Tliu  letter,  wntten  wben  he  was 
blind,  is  a  very  curious  relic,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  him  when  suffering  under  this 
accumulated  loadof  misfortuuett:— '  25th  Oct.,  1695.  The 
archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  very  mortify- 
ing sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  in- 
structed him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  in< 
ventions  of  mills,  pumps,  &c.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected, 
that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an 
inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  200/.  worth  of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  luve 
songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo.  The  inscription  which  Evelyn 
refers  to  was  on  a  stone -tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is  still 
preserved ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it :  '  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land's  well,  the  use  of  which  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons : 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  will  adventure 
to  incur  Grod*s  displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water 
(provided  at  another's  cost  and  not  their  own)  to  either 
neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  Julv 
8,  1695.' 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times ;  he  was  divorced  from 
bis  last  wife  in  1688.  The  monuments  of  his  two  first 
wives  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechani- 
cal inventions.  From  some  correspondence  between  Mor- 
land and  Dr.  John  Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Samuel,  as  early  as  16G6,  had  intended  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  quadrature  of  cur\'ilinear  spaces,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  print  a  portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  In  the 
rouf^h  draft  or  a  letter  to  Morlaud,  dated  April  7,  1666, 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
printed,  Pell  says,  '  The  love  which  I  bear  to  truth  and  to 
the  author  of  those  papers  does  constrain  me  to  desire  that 
they  may  rest  awhile  unpublished.'  Morland  not  only 
yielded  implicitly  to  his  directions,  but,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  afterwards,  he  furnishes  arguments  against  some 
propositions  in  his  own  treatise :  *  I  should  desire,'  says  he 
to  Pell,  '  to  bee  altogether  mute,  and  to  submitt  to  your 
judgement  in  all  things.*  Pell,  in  another  place,  informs  us 
that  two  sheets  of  the  work  were  actually  printed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  invented  his  arithme- 
tical machine,  which  he  makes  mention  of  in  a  letter  dated 
May  13,  1606.  He  did  not  however  publish  an  account  of 
it  before  the  year  1673,  when,  '  by  the  importunity  of 
his  very  good  friends,'  it  was  made  public.  The  little 
work  in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve 
plates,  in  which  the  different  paits  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited.  Its  operations  are  conducted  by  means  of  dial- 
plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin.  By 
these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
very  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
'  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.'  His  '  Perpetual 
Almanac '  is  given  at  the  end,  which  was  often  printed 
separately.  One  copy  of  Morland's  little  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Davies  of  Woolwich,  contains  a  very 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  author,  but,  with  this  exception, 
we  have  never  seen  an  exemplar  so  distinguished. 

We  are  indebted  to  Morlaud  for  the  speaking-trumpet  in 
its  present  form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  he 
published  at  London  in  1671,  under  the  title  of '  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Tuba  Stentorophonica,  an  instrument  of  excellent 
use  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  this  rare  tract,  consisting 
of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments that  he  made  before  his  instrument  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection.  The  first  trumpet  that  he  constructed, 
'  although/  says  Sir  Samuel,  *  the  invention  had  been  long 
before  digested  in  my  thoughts,'  was  made  in  glass  in  the 
year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  greater  end  1 1  inches,  and  that  of  the  other 
end  2^  inches:  '  with  this,'  he  says,  *  I  was  heard  speaking 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  and  found 
that  it  did  very  considerably  multiply  the  voice.'  After 
giving  a  description  of  some  experiments  with  oVher 
trumpets,  he  enters  into  a  philosophic  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  aound,  and  the  best  form  of  the  spiaking-trumpet. 


which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  concludes  with  '  an  account 
of  the  manifold  uses'  of  bis  instrument,  which  are  >rrY 
excusably  exaggerated :  he  appears  also  to  have  overrate*! 
the  power  of  his  trumpet ;  for,  in  his  '  Urim  of  Consricru-r,' 
he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  improve! 
so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for  the  distance  of  ten  md«^.  A 
French  translation  of  Morland's  treatise  was  published  at 
London  in  1671 ;  and,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed,  it  it 
stated  that  Morland's  tubes  were  sold  by  Moses  Pitt,  a 
bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  price  of  2/.  :,t. 
The  invention  excited  much  general  interest  at  the  time 
so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

'  I  heard  ■  formidabU  rmee. 
Loud  oa  tlia  Steotophooic  noiae.* 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  trumpets,  now  prt^^ 
ser%'ed  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  about  six  fctrt 
long :  it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  no  one  knew  what  it  w  i^ 
till  very  lately,  when  it  was  identified  by  a  member  of  t he- 
college. 

All  former  biographers  have  asserted  that  he  inventefl 
the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rather  an 
mprover  than  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  As  early  a« 
1590,  Cyprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  named  '  Lucar-Solaro.* 
gave  a  description  of  a  rude  fire-engine,  which  he  designatr  \ 
by  the  name  of  a  squirt,  and  which  acted  precisely  on  the 
principle  of  that  instrument  Evelyn  also  mentions  a  fire- 
engine  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1656,  which  was  ten  }eai<« 
before  he  saw  the  '  quench-fires'  of  Sir  Samuel. 

The  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel's  stud^  were  water- 
engines,  pumps,  &c,  which  he  carried  to  a  his(h  degree  of 
perfection:  his  pumps  brought  water  from  Blackmorv  FarL. 
near  Winkfield,  to  the  top  of  Windsor  Cattle.    A  bill  to 
enable  hhn  *  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  pumps  asid 
water-engines  by  him   invented,'  was  read  the  first  and 
second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  ir.l 
Idth  of  February,  1674,  but  it  did  not  pass;   he  obtawnu 
however  a  patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  followu;^* 
year.    In  1697,  two  years  after  his  death,  a  tract  by  i.  n 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  his  son.     It  is  en<iil.  1 
'  Hydrostatics, or  Instructions  concerning  Waterworks,*  ^'-  • 
contains  an  account  of  his  various  methods  of  niLMn{;  u:i:.  r. 
besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots:    from  the  du>e    f 
Joseph  Morland's  preface,  it  ap^iears  that  many  of  I  % 
father's  works   were  left  unpublisihed.      Tliere    is   aU>  % 
treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  Harleian  collection  of  lu  i  .  : 
scripts,  which  is  entitled  *  Elevation  dcs  Eaux,  par   t  ...... 

sorte  de  Machines,  reduitc  a  la  mesure,  au  poids.  et  ^  ii 
balance:  Presented  a  sa  majeste  tres  Chr6tienne/  IC.-'i  :  . . 
page  25  commences  a  very  short  tract  on  the  steam-en  j..  . 
entitled  *  The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Fire  in\  v:i  .-: 
by  Chev.  Morland  in  1682,  and  presented  to  his  m  : 
Christian  Majesty,  1683,' and  these  principles  are  ex(>laj!.. . 
as  follows: — 

*  Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  f.  ••. 
these  vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (about    .'« •  j 
times)  than   the  water  before  occupied,  and,  rather  xh^\ 
be  constantly  confined,  would  split  a  cannon.     But  L« .:  : 
duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  statics,  and   u\ 
science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  then  th<  ^ 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  good  horses),  and  tl>'.« 
become  of  great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  n  >. 
water,  according  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  ;. 
number  of  pounds  that  may  be  raised  ISOO  times  p«r  h   .r 
to  a  height  of  six  inches  by  cylinders  half  filled  with  u&.c  -. 
as  well  as  the  different  diameters  and  deptlis  of  tlu*  «^ 
cylinders:'  then  follows  his  table  of  the  effects  of  ditrr-rt    ' 
sized  cylinders.     This  evidently  indicates  a  |)erfect   ki:*  r. 
led^e  of  the  subject,  and,  to  his  great  credit  also,  let  it  i. 
be  torgotten    that  he  has  correctly  stated  the  lucrva^- 
volume  which  water  occupies  in  a  state  of  vapour,  ^i 
must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment :   his  rc9ean*:..-% 
however  seem  to  have  had  little  influence  on  the  pro«;i(.>d 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam. 

In  1658  he  published  his  '  History  of  the  Kvan^v I..- -.. 
Churches  of  Piedmont,'  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  ix<«i|:i.   ; 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  it  is  not  a  very  creditable  p  - 
formance.    According  to  Beughem,  in  hi's  '  Bibiipgrvi  .  a 
Mathematica,'  he  wrote  *  articles  and  rules  fbr  the  Lit*-, 
government  of  his  majesty's  forces  by  land  during    i 
present  war.*     His  '  Doctrine  of  Interest,  both  Simple  : 
Compound,'    published  in   1679,  is  a  very    prai^'«.>i'    « 
little  volume,  and  the  tables  are  ven' accurateh  calcuUt* 
but  his  *  New  Rule  for  the  Squation  of  I^«jyiiMOU '  ^ 
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erroneous.  Another  tract  by  bim,  consistinii^  of  four  leavei, 
and  entitled  '  The  Count  of  Pagan's  Method  of  Delineating 
all  manner  of  Fortifications  (Kei^ular  and  Irregular)  from 
the  exterior  Poligone  reduced  to  English  Measure  and  con- 
rerted  into  Hercotectonic  lines,'  was  published  in  1672,  in 
Venn's '  Military  and  Martial  Discipline.*  The  '  Urim  of 
Conscience '  was  written  during  his  blindness,  and  is  a  very 
singular  piece  of  composition :  it  contains  reflections  on  the 
fallen  state  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  dated 
28th  of  July,  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal 
librarv  at  Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intention 
of  publishing  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of 
public  schools. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  baro- 
meter, which  was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another 
tract  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented 
the  capstan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but  he  must  be  con- 
siderea  rather  an  improver  than  the  inventor  of  that 
machine:  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other 
performances,  which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 
In  tlio  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiography 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  toj^ether  with  several  other  letters  and  papers : 
it  is  from  this  original  source  that  we  have  here  given 
several  particulars  never  before  published.  We  liave  also 
made  use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's 
'  Biographical  Dictionary/  which  is  a  good  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, considering  that  he  had  no  foundation  to  rest  on ; 
as  also  of  a  separate  account  of  his  life,  writings,  and  in- 
ventions, by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  which  was  published  at 
Cambridge  a  short  time  ago. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Robert 
Morland,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  his 
first  instructions,  but  very  soon  surpassed  his  master.  He 
first  painted  landscapes  and  one  or  two  small  conversation 
pieces:  his  favourite  subjects  however  were  domestic  ani- 
mals, horses,  dogs,  pigs,  &c.,  which  he  painted  in  a  masterly 
manner.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 
he  had  a  picture  representing  the  interior  of  a  stable,  with 
horses,  draymen,  &c.,  larger  than  a  half-length :  it  is  an 
excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
his  masterpiece.  Morland  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  me- 
chanism 01  the  art.  With  a  correct  e^e  for  effect,  he  ob- 
served and  exet^uted  with  equal  rapidity  ;  and  though 
without  imagination,  rendered  his  subjects  interesting  by 
faithful  expression  of  their  essential  character  and  pictu- 
resque arrangement.  Edwards  regrets  that 'his  low  and 
vulgar  propensities  led  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to 
improve  his  mind  or  manners.*  But  Fuseli  says,  *It  is 
surely  one  of  the  favourite  paradoxes  of  the  age  to  wonder 
at  the  association  of  a  man's  favourite  objects  or  amusement 
with  his  favourite  objects  of  study.  It  would  be  a  disgust- 
ing idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man  who,  with 
congenial  satisfiiction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a  de- 
gree of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  tho 
recreation  of  elegant  society  in  the  evening.'  Morland  was 
bom  in  1764,  and  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

MORLE  Y,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise 
on  the  art  of  music  that  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
.•as  born  probably  about  the  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  exact  time  b  unknown ;  indeed,  our  informa- 
tion concerning  him  is  remarkably  scanty,  the  celebrity  of 
his  vorks  being  considered.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
eminent  professor  is  gathered  from  Wood,  who,  in  his 
Athencet  Oxonieruet,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Birde, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and 
afifectionate  terms ;  that  he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
1 588,  and  was  sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the 
royal  chapel  in  1592.  He  died,  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or 
near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well 
known,  among  which  are,  canionets  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services 
and  anthems,  including  the  fine  FUnercU  Service  published 
in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the  first  that  was  set  to  the  words 
of  our  reformed  Liturgy.  He  also  published  Consort  Lee- 
sons,  made  by  divers  exquisite  authors,  for  six  different 
ifistruments  to  play  together,  viz.,  the  Treble  Lute,  Pan- 
dora,  Citteme,  Base- Viol,  Ftuie,  and  Treble- Viol,  2nd 
edition,  1611.  He  likewise  collected  and  edited  that  col- 
lection sofiimiliarto  raadrigalists,  The  Triumphs  of  Orim^ 
P.  O,  No.  963. 


1601.  in  Queen  Elizabeth*8  Virginal  Book  are  five  sets  of 
lessons  by  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  it 
chiefly  built  is  that  alluded  to  above,  A  Piaine  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practical  Musicke,  foL,  1697,  which  conti- 
nued in  use  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  still  read 
and  esteemed  by  most  well  educated  musicians ;  for  though 
it  contains  much  that  is  become  obsolete,  and  the  language 
has  all  the  quaintness,  amounting  often  to  obscurity,  of  the 
period  at  which  he  wrrte,  yet  it  exhibits  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  great  acumen,  a  bold  spirit,  and  much  curi- 
ous learning.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language 
by  John  Caspar  Trost,  a  profound  musician  of  the  1 7th 
century;  and  the  scientific  Florentine  patrician,  Doni« 
mentions  the  author  as  il  erudito  musico  Inglese. 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent 
for  the  printing  of  music,  under  which  William  Barley 
published  most  of  the  music  books  that  appeared  during  ita 
continuance.  This  was  granted  in  1 598,  in  lieu  most  pro- 
bably of  some  bounty  which  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  priv)'-pur8e  of  the  discerning  but  parsi* 
monious  queen. 

Hawkins  and  Burney,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  have 
in  their  histories  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  compositions  of 
Morley ;  indeed  each  of  these  writers  is  at  variance  with 
himself  in  criticising  the  productions  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  our  musicians.  Neither  has  selected  as 
specimens  of  his  works  the  most  original  and  agreeable  of 
them,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted  ior  by  supposing  that 
Hawkins  had  a  taste  for  what  is  now  thought  uncouth, 
and  that  Burney's  prejudice  against  the  early  English 
masters  occasionally  blinded  his  judgment. 

MORMON,  Illiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Alead€e,  Fra' 
tereula  of  Brisson.    [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  100,  101.] 

MORMOPS,  Dr.  Leach*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Vesper- 
tilionieUe.    [CHEntopTBRA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MORNIN6TON,  GARRET,  EARL  OF,  whose  claim 
to  be  numbered  and  ranked  high  among  the  composers  of 
the  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1 720,  and  advanced 
from  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  baron,  which  be  inherited,  to 
that  of  an  earl,  in  1 760.  Devoting  much  of  his  time  to  his 
fiivourite  art,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  domestic 
and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  very  decided  kind 
attended  his  chief  pursuit,  and  *  small  indeed,'  it  has  truly 
been  said, '  is  the  number  of  professors  who,  by  their  work^ 
have  arrived  at  the  same  rank  in  the  art  as  that  so  fairly 
gained  and  so  incontestably  possessed  by  the  noble  earl.' 

All  that  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  is  from  a  paper  printed  among  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Honourable  Dailies  Barrington, 
whence  we  derive  the  following  curious  particulars.  The 
earl's  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the  violin,  and  by  his 
performance  delighted  the  babo  while  yet  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  But  even  at  that  infantine  period  he  seemed  to  bo 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  difference  between  tolerable 
and  excellent;  for  Dubouig,  a  celebrated  violinist,  being  on 
a  visit  at  the  family  seat,  *  the  child  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  little  hands  were 
held;'  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father.  Nearly 
at  the  same  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  musics 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immedi- 
ately perceived  and  followed  by  him.  From  sheer  indo- 
lence ne  never  attempted  to  perform  on  any  instrument  till. 
his  ninth  year :  he  then  took  up  the  violin,  and  soon  was 
able  to  play  the  second  part  in  Corelli's  sonatas.  Shortly 
after  he  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  minuet^ 
which  however  evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius  At 
fburteeu  ho  discarded  the  violin  for  the  haxpsichord.  About 
that  time  his  father  ordered  an  organ  for  nis  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been  appointed  organist* 
had  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was  finished  in 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  young  diletr 
tante  had  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  his 
noble  parent  had  jocosely  wished  he  could  fill.  Unrelaxing 
in  his  musical  studies  and  labours.  Lord  Mornington  so  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  and  subsequently 
elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  present  marquis  of 
Wellesley. 

Lord  Morpingtou's  compositions  are  chieflv  vocal:  SQino 
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%ve  for  the  ohuioh,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is 
undeniably  our  own  national  music,  the  glee.  His  four- 
Toiced  glee,  'Here  in  cool  grot,'  which  gai^^ed  the  gold 
prize-medal  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1779,  is  a  work  of 
first-rate  genius^  is  a  masterpiece.  *Grently  hear  me, 
charming  maid  I'  another  of  the  same  kind,  published  in 
Warren's  25th  collection,  is,  it  has  been  truly  said, '  overflow- 
ing with  taste  and  feeling.'  'Come,  fairest  nymph,'  likewise 
for  four  voices,  has  always  been,  and  most  likely  will 
continue  to  be,  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill ;  and 
'  O,  bird  of  eve,'  a  glee  for  five  voices,  is,  though  short,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  effusions  that  vocal  harmony  can 
boast. 

'  But,'  it  18  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  Harmonicon,  '  ho- 
nourable to  Lord  Momington,  considered  as  a  man  of  genius, 
as  were  the  praises  bestowed  on  what  we  venture  to  call  the 
offspring  of  nis  muse— praises  wherein  the  succeeding  age 
joined,  and  which  the  present  has  repeated — the  glory  that 
encircles  his  name  derives  its  highest  lustre  from  the  acts  of 
his  own  immediate  progeny:  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
statesmen  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  ^atest 
general  that  this  or  any  age  ever  produced,  owe  to  him  their 
existence.'  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  we  will  add, 
that  probably  to  the  forming  of  their  minds,  to  his  care  of 
their  education,  they  are  indebted  for  that  correctness  of 
judgment  and  energy  of  action  which  have  so  much  distin- 
guished both. 
MOROCCO.     [Marocco.] 

MOROSI'NI,  an  illustrious  family  of  Venice,  which  had 
several  doges  and  other  distinguished  individuals  among  its 
members.  Paul  Morosini,  born  in  1 406,  wrote  an  *  Apology ' 
for  the  Venetian  government,  and  other  works.  Andrea 
Morosini,  who  died  in  161 8,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Paruta's 
'  History  of  Venice,'  down  to  the  year  1615.  But  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  family  is  Francesco  Morosini,  who  was  born 
in  16 1 8,  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  against  the  Turks, 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  in  1 65 1 ,  and  gene- 
ral-in-chief  for  the  defence  of  Candia  against  the  Turks.  He 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  very  superior  forces, 
and  at  last  concluded  an  honourable  capitulation  with  the 
grand-vizier  Coprogli  in  1669.  [Candia..]  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  his  conduct,  having  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry,  was  fuUv  justified. 

In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  again  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  Morosini  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic.  After  saihng  to  Corfu,  he 
attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the 
town  of  Prevesa  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  In  the  following 
year  he  landed  in  the  Morea  with  10,000  men,  took  Coron 
by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Mainotes,  took  Calamata, 
and  defeated  a  Turkish  army  which  was  sent  against  him. 
In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  In  1687  ne  again  defeated  the  seraskier 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  Patras,  and  seized  his  standard. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Patras,  Le- 
panto,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Morosini  then 
landed  at  the  PircDus  and  attacked  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  was  in  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the  Venetians, 
fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  theTAirks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it.  The  Turkish  garrison  then 
surrendered. 

In  1688  Morosini  landed  on  the  island  of  BuboBa,  but 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops,  owing  to  the  malaria 
fever  having  broken  out  in  his  camp.  That  same  year  the 
doge  Giustiniani  died,  and  Morosini,  though  absent,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  retaining  his  command  in  the  Levant,  a 
thing  unusual  in  the  suspieious  aristocracy  of  Venice.  In  1 689 
Morosini  returned  to  Venice ;  the  senate  in  a  body  went  to 
meet  him  at  sea,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  land- 
ing-place at  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  whole  population.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  Venice, 
the  last  day  of  triumph  in  her  historv  of  a  thousand  years. 
A  few  years  after,  Morosini,  then  old  and  infirm,  was  sent 
again  to  the  Morea,  when  illness  terminated  his  glorious 
career,  at  NaupUa,  in  1693.  A  statue  of  bronze  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  captains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct '  Peloponne- 
fiiacus  *  was  added  to  his  name.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefano  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription, '  Francisci 
Mauroceni  Peloponnesiaci  Venetiarum  Principis  Ossa.' 
^  MOKOXYLIC   ACID,  or  MORIC  ACID,  was  dia- 


coveped  by  Klaproth,  combined  with  lime»  on  the  bark  of 
the  Morus  Alba,  or  white  mulberry.  It  is  obtained  by  dc*- 
composing  the  natural  moroxylate  of  lime  by  acetate  of 
lead ;  and  then  decomposing  this  salt  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
sulphate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  the  mofoxylic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  Some  doubts  are  however  •atertained 
whether  it  is  a  peculiar  acid. 

MO'RPHIA,  the  first  discovered  of  a  numerous  and 
important  class  of  vegetable  products,  or  alkalis,  sometimes 
termed  alkaloids.  It  was  obtained  in  1803  by  Sertuemer, 
a  German  chemist,  from  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in 
combination  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  the  meconic 
acid,  and  probably  also  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  obtaining 
morphia:  the  '  London  PharmacopcBia'  directs  a  solution 
of  opium  to  be  decomposed  by  chloride  of  lead,  by  which 
meconate  of  lead  and  a  little  sulphate  are  precipitated,  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  remains  in  solution :  by  evapo- 
ration it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  decoloured 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal ;  when  again  crystalhzeft, 
and  decomposed  by  ammonia, the  precipitate  obtained,  wbtrh 
is  morphia,  is  to  be  again  converted  into  hydrochlorate  by 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  this, when  again 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  yields  morphia  in  a  state  of  oon 
sideraole  purity 

Another  process  consists  in  adding  ammonia  to  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  opium,  by  whioh  meconate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution;  while  tbe 
morphia,  mixed  with  narcotina,  is  precipitated :  these  are 
separated  by  digestion  in  proof  spirit  at  a  temperature  of 
about  120^  or  130°,  which  dissolves  most  of  the  narooiina 
and  colouring  matter:  the  morphia  is  then  disaolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  firom  which  it  crystallises  as  the  apint 
cools. 

Another  method,  proposed  by  Drs.  Gregory  and  Robert- 
son, is  that  of  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Meconate  of  lime  U  that 
precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  left  in  solution ; 
this,  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  repeal imI 
crystallization,  is  rendered  pure,  aud  morphia  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it  by  ammonia. 

The  properties  of  morphia  are,  that  it  is  preeipitatad  in  a 
Aosculent  state,  which,  on  standing  and  stirring,  assumes  a 
crystalline  appearance :  it  is  colourless,  and  its  taste  ia  bitter 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  and 
boiling  water  dissolves  rather  more  than  1-1 00th  of  it4 
weight,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crystals;  the  hut 
solution  possesses  the  alkaline  property  of  turning  turmeric 
paper  brown.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  oold  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  ana  in  30  parts  when  it  is  boiling ;  it  m 
dissolved  also  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  oila^  but  in  »tbcr  it 
is  nearly  insoluble.  Solution  of  potash  and  soda  take  it  up 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  ammonia  in  small  pcoportiou. 
When  heated  strongly,  it  emits  a  resinous  smell,  amokn. 
and  burns  with  a  hvely  red  flame,  and  leaves  charooal. 

The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystals  by  spoDianeou» 
evaporation ;  they  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  their  primary' 
form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 

Morphia  has  been  several  times  subjected  to  analysis ; 
the  results  are  not  very  different  from  each  other:  it  lu 
anh}'drous  state  it  appears  to  consist  of-^ 

Eighteen  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •     IS  or    6*33 

Thirty- four  equivalents  of  carbon  .  204       71*83 

Six  equivalents  of  oxygen    .     .  .     48       16*90 

One  equivalent  of  azote       ,     .  .     14        4*94 


Equivalent     «     .  884     100* 

The  crystals  contain  two  equivalents  of  water,  or  consut 

of— 


One  equivalent  of  morphia 
Two  equivalents  of  water 


.      .     284  or  94*04 
.      .      .       18         5*96 


Equivalent   .     .    302     100* 

Morphia  is  probably  the  most  active  principle  of  opiuou 
but  being  so  verv  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  nover  uaed 
alone  medicinally;  having  however,  like  other  alkalis 
affinity  for  acids,  it  readily  combines  with  them  and  Icnna 
salts,  which  are  now  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

The  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  are  those  aaic% 
which  are  usually  employed  medicinally ;  the  hydioehiormie, 
as  has  been  just  stated^  is  prepared  by  '^^Wftlving  the  ^fc^, 
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in  dilute  hydrochloric  ftcid,  and,  after  eyaporation,  allowing 
the  salt  to  crystallijEe. 

Hydrochlorate  oT  morphia,  frequently  called  muriate  of 
morphia,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  hitter  salt,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  plumose  acicular  crystals:  it  is  soluble  in  16  to 
20  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and  when  boiling  water  is 
saturated  with  it,  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed  as  it  cools ; 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  is  totally  decomposed  and  dissipated.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid     37  or  11  *  52 
One  equivalent  of  morphia     .     •     284      88*48 

Equivalent        .         321     100* 

In  the  state  of  crystals  it  contains  water,  and  appears  to 
consist  of 

One  equiy.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia    321  or  85 '6 
Six  equivalents  of  water     •  .  54        14*4 

Equivalent  .  375      100* 

Acetate  of  morphia  is  prepared  by  dissolvins  the  alkali 
in  the  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  cr}'stal8 
may  form ;  these  are  not  however  very  readily  procured, 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  a  part  of  the  acid  is 
sometimes  dissipated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acetate,  suffering 
partial  decomposition,  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  colourless  radiating 
needles,  which  are  very  readily  dissipated  by  exposure  to 
heat ;  and,  like  the  other  salts  of  morphia,  the  acetate  is  de- 
composed hy  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda.  Sec,  the  morphia 
being  precipitated. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  supposing  it  to  be  anhydrous,  is  pro- 
bably  composed  oi 
One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid    •  51     or    15*23 

One  equivalents  of  morphia      •  284  84 '  77 

Equivalent  .  335  100* 

It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  cr}*stal8  contain 
water. 

Morphia  combines  with  other  acids  to  form  salts;  the 
meconate  of  morphia,  which  is  the  natural  salt  existing  in 
opium,  does  not  crystallize ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  needles  ac- 
cumulated in  Dundles;  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water.  Bisulphate  of  morphia  is  procured  by  supersatu- 
rating the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of 
DC  id  is  to  be  removed  by  aether,  which  does  not  dissolve  the 
bisalt.  Nitrate  of  morphia  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
alkali  in  the  acid ;  it  assumes  at  first  a  dne  deep  orange 
colour,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  and,  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  procured; 
when  however  dilute  acid  is  usedi,  a  neutral  salt  is  procured 
in  the  form  of  stellated  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  U  part  of 
water.  Phosphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  cubes,  or  in 
radiating  bundles,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

The  general  properties  of  the  salts  of  morphia  and  the 
means  of  detecting  their  presence  are,  first,  when  nitric 
acid  ia  dropped  on  crystallized  morphia,  a  bright  red  or 
orange  colour  is  the  result ;  when  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  are  acted  on  by  a  neutral  solution  of  sesquioxide  or 
sesquichlorideof  iron,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  the  result,  which 
disappears  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  and  reappears 
when  it  is  saturated.  Lassaigne  proposes  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  evimomtine  the  sus- 
pected solution  at  a  temperature  of  212  ,  and  uie  residue 
treated  with  alcohol  dissolves  the  salt  of  morphia,  and  pro- 
bably some  other  matters  which  may  have  been  mixed  with 
it ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
the  salt  of  morphia  crystallizes;  from  these,  redissolved, 
ammonia  throws  down  a  precipitate  which  is  recognised  to 
be  morphia  by  its  bitter  taste,  alkalinity,  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, and  loss  by  the  action  of  iodic  acia.  Other  vegetable 
alkalis  combine  with  iodic  acid  to  form  iodates ;  but  when  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  morphia 
or  its  fuilts,  the  liquid  assumes  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
exhales  the  peculiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  its  presence  may 
also  be  detected  by  starch.  According  to  Derultas,  who 
proposed  this  test,  a  grain  of  morphia  in  7000  grains  of 
water  may  be  detected  by  it.    [PAPAyxs.] 

MORPHNUS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Falcomda. 
[Fai-conida,  vol.  X.,  p.  176.] 
:   MORPHOLOGY.    [MxTAXO&FBosts  or  Puknrs.] 


MORRIS  DANCE.  Douce,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
antient  English  Morris  Dance  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,'  affirms  that  both 
English  and  foreign  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe  the  origin 
of  this  dance  to  the  Moors ;  although  the  genuine  Af  oorish 
01  Morisco  dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  Morris.  Strutt,  in  his  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
the  People  of  England,*  has  cited  a  passage  from  the  play 
of 'Variety,'  1649,  in  which  the  Spanish  Moitsco  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  this,  Mr.  Douce  adds,  not  only  shows  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  term  Morris,  but  that  the  real  and  unoorrupted 
Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues to  delight  both  natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name 
of  the  fandango.  The  Spanish  morris  was  also  danced  at 
puppet-shows  by  a  person  habited  like  a  Moor,  with  casta- 
nets ;  and  Junius  nas  informed  us  that  the  morris-dancers 
usually  blackened  their  faces  with  soot,  that  they  might  the 
better  pass  for  Moors. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris-dance  was  first 
brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  John 
of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (Peck's  Memoirs  qf  Milton^ 
p.  135);  but  it  is  more  prooable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  if  any 
vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  VII^ 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VlII., 
the  churchwardens*  accounts  of  numerous  parishes  show 
that  the  morris-dance  made  a  considerable  figure  at  paro- 
chial festivals. 

The  hobby-horse,  which  once  performed  the  principal 
character  in  the  dance,  was  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work, 
furnished  with  a  pasteboard  head  and  neck  of  a  horse.  This 
was  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a  foot-cloth 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  concealed  at  once  the 
legs  of  the  performer  and  his  juggling  apparatus.  Thus 
equipped,  he  pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  airections,  neigh- 
ing, and  exhibiting  specimens  of  boisterous  and  burlesque 
horsemanship.  Besides  the  hobby-horse,  there  were,  the  fool 
or  buflfoon  of  the  party ;  May  or  maid  Marian,  and  her 
paramour  a  friar ;  a  serving-man,  a  piper,  and  two  Moris- 
coes.  The  dress  of  these  personages  is  described  by  Fletcher 
in  his  '  Women  Pleased,*  when  he  says, — 

'  Where  an  ram  belU  then. 
Your  lingi.  your  ribbands,  friend,  and  ram  dean  napkins. 
Your  noiegay  in  your  hat,  pinird  up? '  dee. 

The  napkins  are  still  used  in  what  remains  with  us  of  the 
morris^dance.  Giffbrd  remarks,  'When  the  right  good-will 
with  which  these  persons  capered  is  taken  into  considem- 
tion,  the  clean  napkin,  which  was  never  omitted,  will  not 
appear  the  least  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus.'  Thus 
Clod,  in  the  masque  of  'The  Gipsies,'  observes,  'They 
would  be  morris-dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have 
no  napkins.*  Maid  Marian  was  the  lady  or  queen  of  the 
May. 

(bouce's  Hiiutrations  qf  Shakapere  and  of  Antient 
Manners  ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i ,  pp. 
208,  209;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  4to.;  GiSbrd^s 
Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  50,  51.) 

MORRISON,  ROBERT,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  was  born  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January 
5,  1782.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons 
in  humble  life.  After  receiving  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  English,  writing,  ana  arithmetic,  in  a  school 
conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  a  very  early  age  to  his  father.  In  1799  he 
commenced  a  course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In 
1801  he  studied  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced,  in  1803,  to  the  committee  and 
tutors  of  Hoxton  (now  Hi|^hbury)  Academy,  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  received  into  that  institution.  In  May,  1804,  he 
offered  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  from  Hoxton  to 
the  Mission  College  at  Gosport.  In  August,  1 805,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.  In 
January,  1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Canton.  Before 
leaving  England  he  had  procured  from  the  British  Museum 
a  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*  and  the  'Pauline  Epistles,* 
translated  mto  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary;  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a 
manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese  dictionary.  In  1808  Mr. 
Morrison  was  appointed  translator  to  the  fiast  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Canton,  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea 
*  3G2 
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in  Chinese*  which  he  had  hrought  with  him,  wer^  printed, 
after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text.  In 
1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  ahout 
three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Bengal  to  be  prinled,  but 
after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press  until 
1815,  when  it  was  printed  atSerampore,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  Chinese  was  printed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the 
East  India  Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials,  and  a 
printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.  In  1813 
the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  they  proceeded 
with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1 8 1 5  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  were  printed.  In  the  following 
year  the  Chinese  dictionary  was  finished,  and  before  the 
end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  a 
cost  of  15,000/.  In  1817  the  university  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upoh  Mr.  Morrison  the  dej^ree  of  D.D,  The  Anglo- 
Cliine«e  College,  for  Clnncse  and  English  youth,  which  he 
had  projected,  was  also  commenced.  He  published  in  the 
same  year  *  A  View  of  China  for  Philolojjical  Pm-poscs'  in 
English,  and  a  translation  of  *  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
of  the  Church  of  England'  into  Chinese.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  completed  in  1818.  From  1 810  to  1818  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum  of 
6000/.,  at  seven  difTcrent  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 

?ublication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols.  12mo. 
'he  Book  of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.  Of 
lf)ft3  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison  had  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.  In  1824  Dr.  Mor- 
ri'^on  came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King  George 
IV,,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese.  During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
study  of  Chinese  literature  in  England.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1808,  havinj^  died  in  1821,  he  married 
Miss  Armstrong,  of  Liverpool,  m  1826,  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  China.  His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  distribution  of 
printed  works,  and  promoting  education.  In  1832  ho 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England : — *  I  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  pros- 
per. By  the  press  we  haver  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide.'  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr.  Mor- 
rison died,  August  1,  1834,  at  Canton.  His  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that 
'  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid  than  the  showy  kind  ; 
fitted  more  for  continued  labour  than  to  astonish  by  sudden 
bursts  of  genius;  and  his  well-known  caution  fitted  him 
for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  might 
have  delayed  the  work  for  ages.* 

The  translation  of  the  scriptures,  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  *  not  as  a  perfect 
translation.*  Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied  'fidelity,  per- 
spicuity, and  simplicity;'  'common  words  being  preferred 
to  classical  ones.'  The  authorised  English  version  was  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Morrison  alwaj^s  explicitly  stated  that  the  Chi- 
nese manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  '  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Testament  ;*  which,  he  says,  '  I  completed  and 
edited.' 

The  translators  contemplated  the  improvement  of  their 
work  at  some  future  period,  '  expecting  that  they  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  and  revise  the  whole.'  This  expec- 
tation was  never  realised;  Dr. Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the 
correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  bv  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.  The  New  1* esta- 
ment  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1814,  and 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  was  in  1820.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  he 
anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  eflfected  by  his  son, 
who  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superintendents  of 
British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  therefore  devote  his 
time  to  this  object  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison to  assert,  that  this  revision  of  his  work  is  necessary : 
it  is  a  first  version  into  the  most  ditticult  language  in  the 
world. 

Two  converted  Chinese  of  literary  abilities  have  given 
the  following  opinions  of  its  merits.  One  of  them  says  it 
exhibits  a  great  number  ofl'edundancies  and  tautologies 
which  render  the  meaning  obscure.'    The  other  finds  itl 


'exceedingly  verbose, containing  much  forei^  phraseologt^ 
so  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  our  books,  that  the  Chines} 
cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning,  and  frequently 
refuse  to  look  into  it.'  These  opinions  are  taken  from  a 
work  entitled  *  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,*  by  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  an  active  missionary  who  succeeded  Dr.  Morrii^jn. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  view  oi  the  subject  to 
Professor  Kidd's  '  Critical  Essav '  on  Dr.  Morrison's  lite- 
rary labours.  In  December,  1836,  a  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  passed  a  resolution  're- 
questing the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Socotj 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  such  a  revision  Jf 
Dr.  Morrison's  work  as  appears  to  have  been  contempUivd 
by  the  Dr.  himself;*  wiih  a  promise  of  defraying  all  tiic 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  work.  In  February,  1837.  t).e 
directors  resolved  upon  taking  '  the  recommendation  of  ilv 
Bible  Society  into  their  serious  consideration,  in  the  ho)H.'  c  f 
securing  a  careful  revision  of  the  existing  version,  at  u^ 
early  a  time  as  may  be  practicable.*  Here  the  matter  m 
present  (August,  1839)  rests. 

From  1810  to  1836.  7d  1,763  copies  of  works,  consist uiv; 
of  eight  million  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  au  1 
Malay  languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Penan?,  and 
Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chinese  Biblt «. 
9970  New  Testaments,  and  3 1,000  separate  portions  of  Sm^)- 
ture  in  Chinese. 

(Medhursl's  *  China ;'  'Evangelical  Magazine.'  March  and 
April,  1835.  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Morrison,  D.D.,  compiled  by  his  widow,*  lo  which  i> 
appended,  *  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Literary  Labours  of  V", 
Morrison,'  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  ihr 
University  College,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lend.,  1839.) 

MO'RRHUA.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacu^te 
ryffii  and  section  Subbrachiales. 

The  Common  Cod-fish  may  be  regarded  as  the  ty|>e  of 
this  genus,  which  also  contains  the  Haddock  and  se\orat 
other  species,  all  of  which  have  the  ventral  fins  pointe<l  oui 
situated  under,  or  rather  in  advance  of,  the  pectorals,  t):riv 
dorsal  fins,  two  anal  fins,  and  the  chin  furnisihed  with  a 
barbule. 

The  Common  Cod  (Morrhua  vulgaris,  Cur.;  GaJuf 
Morrhua,  Linn.)  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  bd 
sometimes  attains  a  much  larger  size,  and  weighs  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head  a':  1 
body  are  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  mottled  with  yellow  :-l. . 
the  under  parts  and  the  lateral  lines  are  white,  and  the  ll:;^ 
are  dusky.  The  proportions  of  a  specimen  three  feet  i.i 
length  are  as  follows:— The  length  of  the  head  compare  1 
with  that  of  the  body  (not  including  the  tail-fin)  is  as  one  to 
two  and  a  half;  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  thelen.:*^'. 
of  the  head;  the  first  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  verti«.. 
line  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  pectorals ;  the  sec*  u  i 
dorsal  commences  in  a  line  over  the  anal  opening,  and  ter- 
minates opposite  the  hinder  point  of  the  first  anal  fin  ;  tlu 
third  dorsal  and  the  second  anal  both  commence  and  ternt:- 
nate  in  the  same  vertical  line  ;  the  tail  is  truncated. 

The  Cod-fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  sea&  In 
this  country  it  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast;  and  '  .ri 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  this  fish,  in  the  catcbin?,  cu niu. 
the  partial  consumption,  and  sale,  supplies  employtui.':.:. 
food,  and  profit,  to  thousands  of  the  human  race.* 

The  account  of  the  mode  of  fishing,  &c.,  given  in  that 
most  excellent  work  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,*  t<  i- 
follows:  —  'The  Cod-fish  is  very  voracious,  a  favoumt'i- 
circumstance  for  the  fishermen,  who  experience  litr:.- 
diflficulty  in  taking  them  with  almost  any  bait,  whenever  a 
favourable  locality  is  ascertained.  As  these  fishes  s^^ne  ra! '.  \ 
inhabit  deep  water,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  and  even  fiftf 
fathoms,  and  feed  near  the  ground  on  various  small  HsIm*^ 
worms,  Crustacea,  and  testacea,  their  capture  is  onU  at- 
tempted with  lines  and  hooks.  Two  sorts  of  lines,  adapt i  i 
for  two  very  diflferent  modes  of  fishing,  are  in  common  i.*^«-. 
One  mode  is  by  deep-sea  lines,  called  bulters,  on  the  Corrxi^h 
coast;  these  are  long  lines,  with  hooks  fastened  at  re^.«r 
distances  along  their  whole  length  by  shorter  and  smar^'f 
cords  called  snoods ;  the  snoods  are  six  feet  long  eacK  ^-  • 
placed  on  the  long  line  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  to  |.:cr- 
vent  the  hooks  becoming  entangled.  Near  the  hook«  iYt<*^ 
shorter  lines,  or  snoods,  are  termed  of  separate  thrr.<  *« 
loosely  fastened  together,  to  guard  against  the  teeth  oT  x\  • 
fish.  Some  variations  occur  at  different  parts  of  the  coo.^.: 
as  to  the  number  of  hooks  attached  to  the  line,  as  well  a«  t:i 
the  length  of  the  snood;  hut  the  distance  on  the  Ion|*  lizj^ 
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belveen  two  moods '  is  always  double  tbe  length  of  the 
snood  itself.  Buoys,  buoy-ropes,  and  anchors  or  grapples, 
are  fixed  one  to  each  end  of  the  long  line.  The  hooii  are 
baited  with  sand-launce,  limpet,  whelk,  &c.  The  lines  are 
always  laid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  shot,  across  the  tide,  for  if 
the  tide  runs  upon  the  end  of  the  line,  it  will  force  the 
hooks  together,  oy  which  the  whole  tide's  fishing  is  irreoo- 
▼erably  lost :  they  are  deposited  generally  about  the  time  of 
alack  water,  between  eacn  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  taken  up 
or  hauled  for  examination  after  having  been  left  for  about 
six  hours,  or  one  flood  or  ebb. 

'An  improvement  upon  this  more  common  plan  was 
aome  years  ago  suggested  by  Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Shetlands  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Improve- 
nent  of  the  Fishei  ics.  He  fixed  a  small  piece  of  cork  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  hook  (about  twelve  inches),  which 
suspended  and  floated  the  bait  so  as  I o  prevent  its  falling 
on  the  ground,  by  which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely 
ahown  to  the  fish,  by  the  constant  and  variable  motion  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  tide.  In  the  old  way  the  bait  was 
frequently  hid  from  the  fish  by  being  covered  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consiumed  by  some  of  the  numerous  star-fish 
and  crabs  that  infest  the  ground. 

'  The  fidhermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  hauling, 
or  rebaiting  tbe  long  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines,  armed 
with  two  hooks  kept  apart  by  a  strong  piece  of  wire:  each 
flsherroan  manages  two  lines,  holding  one  line  in  each  hand ; 
a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hne,  not 
far  fVoin  the  hooks,  to  keep  the  bait  down  near  the  ground, 
where  tlie  fish  principally  feed.  These  two  modes  of  line- 
fishing  are  practised  to  a  great  extent  nearlv  all  round  the 
coast ;  and  enormous  quantities  of  cud,  haddock,  whiting, 
eoal-flsh,  pollack,  hake,  ling,  torsk,  and  all  the  various 
flat-fish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
flsh,  are  taken. 

'  Of  cod-fish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  fish 
have  been  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  by  one  man ;  and  a  master  of  fishing- vessels 
trading  from  the  London  market  told  me  that  eight  men 
fishing  under  his  orders  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  have  taken  eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day. 
These  are  brought  to  Gravesend  in  stout  cutter- rigged 
vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  called  store- 
beats,  built  for  this  traffic,  with  a  large  well,  in  which  the 
fish  are  preserved  alive ;  and  of  these  a  portion  is  sent  up 
to  Billingsgate  market  by  each  night  tide. 

'  Well-boats,  for  preserving  alive  the  fish  taken  at  sea, 
came  into  use  in  this  country  early  in  the  last  century : 
Ihey  are  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  Harwich  about  1 712. 
The  store-boats  remain  as  low  down  as  Gravesend,  because 
the  water  there  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  keep  the  fish  alive. 
If  they  were  to  come  higher  up,  it  would  kill  them. 

'A  change  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  Cod  having 
shifted  their  ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Barking 
fishermen  obtained  no  Cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the 
Dogger  Bank ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  sup- 
ply for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no 
farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  even 
between  that  and  London,  where  previously  very  few  fish 
could  be  obtained.     .    •    . 

'In  a  natural  state  the  Cod  spawns  about  February;  and 
nine  millions  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one 
female.  The  Cod  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  from 
the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
uf  the  whole  of  the  family  of  Gadid/g,  that  they  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
The  young  of  the  Cod,  about  six  inches  long,  abound  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Thames  and  Medway  throughout  the  summer : 
as  autumn  advances  they  gain  size  and  strength,  and  are 
caught,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  by  lines, 
near  the  various  sandbanks  in  the  channel.  When  of 
whiting  size,  they  are  called  Codlings  and  Skinners;  and 
when  larger,  Tamlin  Cod.* 

The  Haddock  {Morrhua  aglefinus,  Cuv.),  a  common  fish 
in  our  markets,  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  cod,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  In  a  specimen  twenty  inches  long,  the 
length  of  the  bead,  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  with- 
out including  the  tail,  is  as  one  to  two  and  a  half:  the 
depth  of  the  body  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  head:  the 
fins  are  situated  nearly  as  in  the  cod,  but  they  are  propor- 
tionally higher,  especially  tlie  anterior  dorsal,  which  is 
pointed :  the  tail  fin  has  its  posterior  edge  emarginated.  Its 


colour  is  usually  paler  than  the  common  ood,  the  back  is 
palish  brown,  the  belly  is  silvery  white,  and  the  lateral  line 
IS  black ;  a  blackish  patch  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
body  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  sometimes  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  op- 
posite side;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  are  greyish,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  paler. 

This  fish  frequents  for  the  most  part  the  same  localities 
as  the  common  cod,  being  found  in  the  northern  seas.  It 
occurs  all  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
is  said  not  to  exist  either  in  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. 
It  is  chiefly  caught  with  long  lines  baited  with  pieces  cut 
from  a  herring  or  sand-launce. 

In  the  *  RSgne  Animal.*  it  is  said  that  when  the  haddock 
is  salted,  it  is  called  hadou,  after  the  English  name  hadok  ; 
and  in  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  Mr.  Yarrel  slates, 
that  'the  French  fishermen  call  the  haddock  hadot, whence 
probably  our  name  was  derived. 

Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  species  ot  Morrhua,  the 
following  are  enumerated  and  described  as  species  occurring 
on  the  British  coast:— The  Dorse  (Morrhua  Cailariash  the 
Bib  or  Pout  (M,  lusca\  the  Poor  or  Power  Cod  (3/.  minuta), 
and  the  Speckled  Cod  {M.  punctata),  (Yarreirs  History 
of  British  PishesJ)    [Fisheries.] 

MORSE,  a  name  for  the  Walrus, 

MORTAGNE.    [Orne.] 

MORTAIN.    [Manchb.] 

MORTAUTY.  BILLS  OF.    [Bills  of  Mortality.] 

MORTALITY,  LAW  OF.  In  this  article  we  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  laws  which  are  found 
to  regulate  mortality  among  mankind  in  this  country. 

Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  individual,  it  is  now 
very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals, at  or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that 
will  be  left  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under  similar  circum- 
stances. No  tables,  however  diiferent  the  station  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  from  whose  lives  they  are  made, 
difier  from  one  another  by  anything  like  the  amount  which 
might  be  supposed  likely  by  one  who  turns  his  thoughts 
rather  to  the  existence  of  one  individual  than  of  a  lurgo 
number.  A  little  consideration  will  make  the  probability 
of  something  like  permanence  in  the  distribution  of  mor- 
tality very  great  A  priori.  That  han'ests  fluctuate  in  good- 
ness is  very  well  known ;  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the 
fluctuations  upon  a  whole  country  had  been  as  great  as  those 
upon  an  individual  field,  the  human  race  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  starved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mortality  of  races  had  varied  as  much  as 
that  of  families,  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  any 
country  could  have  gone  on  in  a  gradual  and  regulated 
state  of  increase ;  or  supposing  that  large  fluctuations  had 
compensated  each  other,  the  consequence  must  have  been 
such  a  disproportion  of  the  numbers  living  at  different  ages 
as  it  never  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  imagine  possible. 

The  law  of  mortality,  theoretically  speaking,  is  a  mathe- 
matical relation  between  the  numbers  living  at  different 
ages ;  so  that,  having  given  a  large  number  of  persons  alive 
at  one  age,  it  can  be  deduced  by  the  law  what  number  shall 
survive  any  given  number  of  years :  practically  speakins^, 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  mathematical  law,  the  exhi- 
bition in  a  table  of  the  numbers  surviving  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Tlius  Db  Moivre's  Hypothesis  (namely,  the 
supposition  that  out  of  86  persons  born  one  dies  every' year, 
till  all  are  extinct)  is  an  asserted  theoretical  law  of  mor- 
tality ;  while  the  Carlisle  table,  presently  given,  is  a  prac- 
tical one. 

If  y  represent  tbe  number  of  persons  living  at  tbe  age  of 
X,  out  of  a  certain  number  a  at  a  certain  previous  age 
(usually  the  time  of  birth),  then  if  a  line  varying  with  x  be 
made  the  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  another  varying  with  y 
its  ordinate,  this  curve  may  be  called  the  curve  of  mortality. 
Its  form,  as  deduced  from  a  given  set  of  observations,  may 
lead,  by  comparison  with  known  curves,  to  an  equation 
which,  more  or  less  accurately,  connects  y  and  x. 

Besides  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  others  have  been  given, 
the  principal  of  which  wu  shall  notice  in  order. 

A  curve  following  a  mathematical  law  may  be  drawn 
through  any  points,  however  great  their  number,  or  irre- 
gular their  distribution;  but  the  greater  the  number  of 
points,  the  more  complex  will  be  the  eauation  of  the  curve. 
With  an  equation  of  a  high  degree  (the  tenth  perhaps,  oc 
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the  twelfth),  any  given  table  of  mortality  mieht  be  rery 
nearly  repreeented ;  but  such  complexity  woula  be  useless, 
and  it  has  therefore  never  been  attempted.  Bimilarty,  by 
using  arcs  of  different  curve9,  a  near  representation  miglit 
be  attained ;  but  such  a  method,  being  practicable  in  many 
different  ways,  would  not  possess  the  interest  attaching  to 
one  simple  and  uniform  law,  and  would  only  attract  atten- 
tion by  offering  fitdlities  for  the  actual  calculation  of  life- 
eontingencies. 

In  1 765  Lambert  presented  an  equation  of  the  following 
form,  as  representing  very  closely  the  London  table  (c  is  the 
base  of  Napier*a  logarithms) :— 


»=  10000  C'-* 
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a  being  =  1  :  13*682,  and  /3  =:  1  :  2*43114,  and  y  being 
the  number  surviving  at  the  ago  of  x,  out  of  10,000  born. 
This  form,  if  it  could  be  made  to  represent  other  tables,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  constants,  would  be  one  of  great  prac- 
tical utility ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz,  in  1825,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  memoir  •  On  the  Nature  of  the  Function  expres- 
sive of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality.*  As  this  ingenious 
paper  contains  a  deduction  from  a  principle  of  high  proba- 
bility, and  terminates  in  a  conclusion  which  accords  in  a 
great  degree  with  observed  facts,  it  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  remarkable  page  in  the  history  of  the 
inquiry  before  us.  We  enter  into  some  detail  of  it  the  more 
readily,  that  it  is  necessary  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pertx,  whose  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  a  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  without  anything  approaching  to  a  sufficient 
acknowledgment. 

There  is  m  the  human  constitution  a  power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  disease,  which  increases  from  birth  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  diminishes  from  that  time  forwards;  the 
evidence  of  such  diminution  being  the  increased  proportion 
of  deaths  in  a  given  time.  The  proportion  is  found,  in 
most  tables,  not  to  be  altered  by  equal  quantities  in  equal 
times,  but  to  diminish  in  a  greater  ratio  as  life  goes  on. 
Mr.  Gomperti  assumes  that  the  '  power  to  oppose  destruc- 
tion *  loses  equal  proportions  *  in  equal  times ;  so  that  the 
intensity  of  mortality^  supposed  inversely  proportional  to 
this  power,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  a  q*,  where 
a  is  its  value  at  the  commencing  age  from  which  x  years 
are  reckoned,  and  q  a  constant  depending  on  the  rate  of 
increaso  of  the  intensity.  If  therefore  y  1>e  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  x  years,  y,aq^dxX  b  is  the  decre- 
ment of  vhat  number  in  the  time  dX^  where  b  is  another 
constant;  and  this  gives  dys  ^  abq'ydx^  which  inte- 
grated is  of  the  form 

where  q,  /,  and  ^  are  to  be  determined.  This  can  be  done 
by  three  values  of  y  out  of  the  given  table;  and  the  result, 
hitherto  purely  hypothetical,  can  then  be  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  table,  by  calculation  of  the  values  of 
the  formula  for  different  ages.  The  more  convenient  form 
of  the  above  is 

log  y  s  log  /  i:  no.  wli.  log.  is  (log.  log  ^  +  x  log  g  . 

where  los;  log  g  is  taken  without  reference  lo  the  sign  of 
log  ^t  *t^d  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  used  acconling  as  ^  is 
greater  or  less  than  unity. 

Among  other  comparisons,  Mr.  Gompertx  has  made  one 
with  the  Carlisle  table  from  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  GO,  and 
another  (deducing  different  values  of  /,  g,  and  q)  from  60 
to  100.  The  two  fornmlsD  obtained  are,  using  log—^  for  the 
phrase '  no.  whose  logarithm  is,*  and  x  meaning  the  age  of 
the  parties, 

logy  9  3-86631  -  log-l{2'75526  4- -0126  x] 

log  y  =  3T96j7  -  log-l{3-74767  +  '0'1706x] 

In  the  fint  set  of  ages  the  discordance  between  the 
formula  and  the  table  is  only  in  one  instance  as  i^reat  os 
half  a  >ear ;  that  is,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
number  deduced  from  the  formula  as  alive  at  a  given  age 
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or  tfi«  n«mf>ir  tIimI  U  ftrfiamt,  which  b  • 


repreients  the  iiiimber  living  In  the  table  »!«&•«•«< 
distant  flrom  the  giTen  age  as  half  a  year.  Seversl  ofls«r 
comparisons,  with  other  tables  and  different  eoavtants.  i-  ^  e 
eaually  satis^tory  results.  Few  who  know  the  best  ts>.:-f 
or  mortality  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  pn>Ks' i« 
error  is  within  half  a  year;  so  that,  as  we  now  aland,  Mr. 
Gompertz's  principle,  namely,  '  that  equal  proporti'in«  t  f 
the  ''power  to  oppose  destruction **  are  lost  in  stteccs»i%- 
small  equal  times,*  is  as  well  established  fbr  a  large  portj^  n 
of  life  as  any  of  the  tables. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  lav  <-f 
mortality  in  tables.  A  very  good  account  of  the  htctory  f 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Milne,  appears  in  the '  Socyc}opiH'& 
Britannica*  (new  edition),  article  *  Mortality,'  the  referer^  ^ 
in  which  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  desire  in  format  t  n 
on  the  state  of  the  question  in  foreign  countries.  We  shs  1 
in  this  article  confine  ourselves  principally  to  English 
tables. 

The  obvious  and  simple  mode  of  forming  a  table  of  n«'r- 
tality  would  be  to  take  a  large  number  of  infants  bom  altrp. 
idl  of  the  same  sex  and  in  the  same  station  of  life.  If  tl  - 
numbers  left  alive  at  the  end  of  every  year  were  noted,  unt  I 
all  had  become  extinct,  a  column  of  ages,  aocompaoicd  b? 
an  opposite  column  noting  the  number  of  survivors,  vdo.i1 
be  a  table  of  mortality  in  the  most  usual  form.  Such  a 
table  might  be  called  a  table  of  decrements.    Let  l^  ivpcv- 

sent  the  number  bom,  and  l,  the  number  who  surrive  to 
the  age  x. 

The  formation  of  such  a  table  might  require  a  eentury  of 
observation.  To  avoid  this,  the  law  of  mortality  must  be 
assumed  stationarv ;  that  is,  it  must  be  presumed  that,  out 
of  those  who  reach,  say  age  70,  the  proportion  who  die  in  m. 
year  is  now  what  it  will  be  when  an  infiint  new-bom  i««rW« 
that  age.  This  being  assumed,  let  the  members  of  a  o>»- 
munity  be  counted,  and  their  ages  registered ;  at  th«  end  i  f 
a  year  it  will  appear  what  proportion  of  each  age  has  dird. 
If  the  process  be  repeated  in  succeeding  years,  other  sets  uf 
events  are  obtaineo,  which  may  all  be  put  together  into 
one  table,  when  the  number  has  become  large  eoongfa  u> 
secure  the  observed  events  representing  the  avei«ge,  aod  t-^ 
destroy  the  effects  of  accidental  fluctuations.  If  then  aiiv> 
gather  k*  persons  have  attained  the  ase  «,  of  whom  4t  -*>  i 
nave  survived  to  the  age  x  +  I,  it  follows  that  the  produc- 
tion who  die  in  a  year  is  (Ms  "ks-^i) :  A#,  which  ma«  tc 
represented  by  m#.  A  table  of  the  valnes  of  au  might  be 
called  a  table  of  the  yearly  rates  of  mortality. 

A  table  of  yearlv  rates  may  be  oooverted  into  a  table  vf 
decrements,  as  follows.  Assume  a  number  4  to  be  burv, 
then  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates, 

/,  =5(1  -  mo)/o,  4  — (1  -W|)/|,kc. 

If  the  population,  say  of  a  town,  remained  unaffected.  «'r 
aensibly  unaffected,  by  immigration  or  emimtion,  that  is.  'f 
all  who  were  born  in  the  place,  and  no  others  wer«  rec.%- 
tered  in  the  burials  of  the  place,  the  burial  registers  «ow' « 
form  a  mortal ity-table,  provided  the  rate  of  incrraae  of  tl^ 
population  were  steady  and  known.  For,  firstly,  if  tlv 
population  had  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time  pf«c«d> 
\ng  the  commencement  of  re^t ration,  the  yearly  death* 
and  births  being  equal,  and  if  the  mortality  had  al*o  n  • 
mained  stationary,  the  burials  of  any  one  year,  the  pa<t>-» 
being  distributed  according  to  age,  would  show  the  U«  U 
motality  as  follows : — Suppose  the  registers  of  a  year  slk»«fl«i 
that  M,  died  in  their  first  >ear,  M,  in  their  second  year,  a..^ 
so  oUt  the  equality  of  births  and  deaths  shows  that  H«  ^ 
M|  -f  M,  + ...  muHt  have  been  bom  in  that  year,  and  t. 
stationary  character  of  the  law  of  mortality  being  aasumr*!, 
it  follows  that  of  M«  +  M|  + ...  persons  bom,  it  is  th«  U« 
of  the  mortality  that  M«  die  in  their  first  year,  or  that  M,  *- 
M,-f ....  sunive;  similarly  that  M,-fM|-f ...  stir^itr 
two  years,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  populaUon  be  in  a  state  cf 
increase,  and  if  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  be  that  ^f 
1 :  1  «f  |i,  those  who  die  at  the  age  x  -*  1  and  x  cannot  W 
incorporated  in  the  same  table,  since  the  first  are  a  fttrtf.>p 
of  a  table  beginning  with  a  larger  number  of  births,  lite 
former  then  must  be  reduced,  or  the  latter  inrreastNL  in  ti.c 
proportion  of  I  :  1  -f  /i :  so  that  if  M«,  M„  &c,  he  the  dc^ibs 
in  the  first,  second,  &c  years  of  age  by  the  lofiatcr.  tii« 
table  must  run  thus :  of 

M.  +  M,(l+,i)  +  M,(l  +|i)«+,... 

persons  bom,  M«  die  in  their  first  year,  M«  (I  -|>  a)  m  ihc;r 
second,  and  so  on* 
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A  table  of  mortality  may  alio  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
table  of  the  mean  durations  of  life,  calculated  aa  in  Life, 
MsAif  Duration  of.  Or  the  table  of  mean  durattoni  may 
be  calculated  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates,  as  follows : — 
Let  en  be  the  mean  duration  of 'the  lives  aged  n,  and  m*  the 
yearly  rate  at  the  same  age :  then 

tf.-J=s(l-.im)(tf,^j+J) 

by  wbiob,  beginning  from  the  end  of  life,  the  mean  duration 

at  each  age  may  be  computed  from  that  at  the  age  next 

higher. 
Various  tables  of  these  several  kinds  have  been  oonstrtioted, 

beginning  with  that  made  by  Halley  from  the  town  of 

Breslau,  and  ending  with  that  formed  by  the  Equitable  In- 
surance Office  from  its  own  materials.    If  we  were  to  look 

to  the  wants  of  the  subject,  whether  as  a  physical  investiga- 
tion or  a  statistical  one,  we  should  find  that  it  is  everywhere 

in  the  merest  infancy.    The  fact  of  a  difference  of  mortality 

between  the  two  sexes  is  established,  and  it  also  seems  to 

be  known  that  where  the  occupations  of  females  are  not 

above  their  strength,  their  mortality  is  less  than  that  of 

males ;  but  no  settled  determination  of  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference has  been  obtained.     As  to  whether  married  or 

single  life  is  the  longest,  whether  the  age  of  the  parents,  or 

the  relative  age,  affects  the  mortality  of  the  children,  whether 

the  earlier  children  of  a  marriase  differ  in  their  law  of  mor- 
tality from  the  later,  &c.,  we  nave  no  information  at  all. 

In  some  foreign  countries,  as  in  Sweden  and  Belgium,  the 

attention  paid  by  the  government  to  statistical  subjects  has 

produced  some  results  which  are  worth  a  good  deal ;  the 

reader  may  consult  the  article  in  the  Enq/lopepdia  Britan- 

nica  already  cited  for  reference  to  them.    We  shall  now 

give  merely  the  dates  and  titles  of  the  most  remarkable 

earlier  tables  connected  with  the  subject. 

A.D.  1538,  parish  registers  first  kept  in  Bngland. 
1540-41.  The  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  o.  28,  enabling 

ecclesiastical  persons  and  corporations  to  grant  leases  for 

three  lives,  or  twenty^one  yeart.     From  this  permission 

springs,  we  think,  much  of  the  attention  which  has  been 

paid  to  the  subject  of  life  leases  in  England.    It  gave  rise 

to  certain  tables  of  the  value  of  leases  which  were  called 

'  iScroid's  Tables,'  and  which  were  put  together,  as  was 

thought  by  later  writers,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.    They  assume  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than 

1 1  per  cent.    After  the  Restoration,  when  the  interest  of 

money  had  very  much   fallen,  the  ecclesiastical  lessors 

began  to  raise  their  fines.  This  occasionedgreat  dissatis- 
faction, and  ft'equent  representations  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  though  it  passed  no  law,  in  several  cases 

recommended  to  particular  bishops,  &c.  an  adherence  to 

the  old  rule.    Attention  be^an  to  be  turned  towards  the 

actual  value  of  life.    In  1662  John  Graunt  publisheil  his 

*  Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bill^of  Mor- 
tality,' often  reprinted.    In  1674,  Sir  William  Petty,  in  a 

paper  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  proposed  a  law  of 
mortality  of  the  following  kind :  the  probability  of  one  life 
surviving  another,  after  the  age  of  16,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  ages.  In  1685  were  published  the  well 
Icnown  *  Tables  for  renewing  and  purchasing  the  leases  of 

Cathedral  Churches  and  Colleges,*  the  metnods  of  which 

were  certified  to  be  correct  by  Newton,  and  which  there- 
fore have  been  frequently  called  Newton^s  Tables.    About 

I  7*20,  if  not  before,  a  letter  called  '  The  Value  of  Church 
and  Collies  Leases  considered,'  was  appended  to  these 
tables,  and  a  very  sharp  controversy  took  place,  which  pro< 
duced  a  great  many  pamphlets;  the  party  of  the  lessees 
appealing  to  custom,  the  lessors  showing  from  the  value 
of  life  and  interest  of  money  that  the  church  landlord  dealt 
xnoro  leniently  with  his  tenant  than  the  layman,  as  was  in- 
deed the  case.  Among  the  writings  which  arose  out  of  this 
controversy  was  '  The  Gentleman's  Steward  instructed,' 
1 730,  by  John  Richuds,  containing  the  most  complete  tables 
of  anuiiities  which  had  been  published. 

The  work  of  Graunt  and  the  political  essays  of  Sir  William 
Petty  preceded,  and  probably  stimulated  the  attempt  of 
lledley  to  construct  (a.d.  1692)  a  table  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  at  Breslau,  which  was  published  in  1693.  In 
1 699  came  Dr.  Davenant's  '  Essay,'  &c.  containing  ex- 
tracts from  some  tables  by  Gregory  King  (afterwards  pub- 
lished entire),  which  Mr.  Milne  states  to  represent  tables 
since  made  with  great  accuracy.     Kerseboom's  tables  of 

lives    (constructed  from  Dutch  registers  of  annuitants)  ^ 

appeared  in  1738,  1740,  and  1742.    Pe  Moivre**  'Treatiie  I  those  who  discontinued  their  insurance  lived,  one  with  an« 


on  Annuities,'  oontaining  his  celebrated  hypotbeais,  wai 
published  in  1724;  andL  Thomas  Simpson's  work  on  the 
same  subject,  containing  a  table  deduced  from  London 
observations,  in  1742.  I^parcieux,  in  1746,  published  his 
'  Treatise  on  Annuities,'  containing  his  tables  deduoed  from 
the  lives  of  French  annuitants,  as  well  as  from  monks  and 
nuns«  These  were  the  first  tables  in  which  male  and 
female  life  were  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  works  of  Price,  Baily,  Milne,  &c,  contain  alto- 
gether a  large  number  of  tables,  which  we  shall  here  no 
further  notice  than  to  give  references  to  the  works  in  which 
they  mav  be  found,  with  other  matters  connected  with  the 
same  subject. 

'  Obsen^ations  on  Reversionary  Pavments,'  by  Richard 
Price,  D.D.,  seventh  edition,  edited  by  William  Morgan, 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1812, 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,'  by  Francis 
Baily,  London,  Richardson,  1816.  This  work,  now  out  of 
print,  has  been  lately  translated  into  Frendi,  under  the 
title  *  Th^orie  des  Annuitds  Viag^res,'  traduit  de  TAnglais 
per  Alfred  de  Gourcy,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1836. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  As- 
surances,' by  Joshua  Milne,  London,  Longman  and  Co., 
1815. 

'  On  the  Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning 
Population,  Vitality,  and  Mortality,'  by  Francis  Ck>rbaux, 
London,  1833.  This  work  contains  a  large  number  of 
tables. 

Reports  (two  in  number)  of  Select  Gommittees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly 
Societies.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  5,  1825,  and  June 
29,  1827. 

'  Report  of  John  Finlaison,  actuary  of  the  national  debt, 
on  the  evidence  and  elementary  facts  on  which  the  tables 
of  life  annuities  are  founded.'  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
dommons  to  be  printed,  March  31,  1829. 

*  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  treatise  *0n  Probability.' 
'  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies,*  by  Charles  Ansell,  &c., 

London,  Baldwin  and  Uradock,  1835. 

*  Tables  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  insured  in 
the  Equitable  Society,'  &c.,  by  Arthur  Morgan,  London, 
1834. 

Mr.  Riokman's  various  Reports  on  the  Population  Census 
contain  tables  deduced  from  them. 

'  Recherohes  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,'  &o., 
par  MM.  (Juetelet  et  SmiU,  Bruxelles,  1832;  and  « Sur 
I'Homme,  &c.,  ou  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale,*  2  vols.,  par 
A.  Quetelet,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1835.  These  works  exhibit 
for  Belgium  what  we  could  wish  to  see  imitated  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  tables  of  mortality, 
namely,  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  those  of  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  and  Mr.  Ansell's  Friendly 
Societies'  table.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of 
each. 

1.  Northampton  Table.  This  table  w>8  formed  by  Dr. 
Price  from  the  burial  registers  at  Northampton,  between 
1741  and  1780.  He  has  not  distinctly  descnbed  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  formed  it  This  table  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  one  used  by  the  insurance  offices.  It  is  now  known 
to  ffive  the  probabilities  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and 
middle  ages.  Some  of  this  (but  probably  not  all)  is  due  to 
the  increased  value  of  life  in  England  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This  table  contains  both  males  and 
females  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  accordance  of  the 
Northampton  Table  with  De  Moivre's  Hypothesis  at  the 
middle  ages  of  life  is  remarkably  close.  (Price,  Obs,  on 
Rev.  Paym.,  vol.  it.,  p.  94.) 

2.  The  CSarlisle  Table.  The  materials  of  this  table  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Milne  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  of  Carlisle  in  1 797,  containing  the  bills  of  mortality 
from  1779  to  1787,  both  inclusive.  The  proportion  is  ten 
females  to  nine  males.  From  the  verifi.cations  which  this 
table  has  since  received,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
correct  representative  of  healthy  life  in  England  which 
exists.    (Milne  On  Annuities,  p.  404.) 

3.  The  Equitable  Table.  The  tract  in  which  this  is  found 
is  cited  above.  It  represents  the  experience  of  the  Equit- 
able Society  f^om  1760  to  1829,  and  agrees  closely  at  the 
middle  ages  with  the  (Carlisle  Table.  The  agreement  would 
be  a  little  closer  in  most  parts  but  for  the  following  circum- 
stance. In  the  formation  of  this  table  it  is  presumed  that  all 
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other,  one-half  of  their  year  of  ditcontinuanee  in  the  Society. 
Now  (throwing  aside  short  insurances,  which  are  always 
very  small  in  number)  the  modes  of  discontinuance  are 
only  abandonment  bv  neglect  to  renew  the  premium,  and 
sale  to  the  Society.  In  the  former  case  the  parties  live  the 
whole  year  of  discontinuance  in  the  Society,  since  their 
intention  not  to  renew  would  be  no  bar  to  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  their  executors  if  their  death  took  place  during  a 
year  at  the  beginning  of  which  premium  had  been  paid ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  every 
insurance  office,  abandonments  were  much  more  frequent 
than  sales.  And  even  in  the  case  of  sales  to  the  office,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary 
were  shown,  that  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  shortly 
before  a  new  premium  becomes  due,  parties  freouently 
choosing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  to  sell  when  a  new  payment  is  approaching. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed  (unless,  as  before  hinted  at, 
specific  proof  frum  the  records  of  the  office  be  produced  to 
the  contrary)  that  the  discontinuants,  or  a  ver]^  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  lived  the  whole  year  of  discontinuance  in 
the  office.  This  will  make  the  mortality  a  little  less  than 
that  represented  in  the  table,  thou^h  not  much. 

There  is  also  a  point  on  which,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  method  of  forming  this  table  has  been  misap- 
prehended, lliose  who  study  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
thmji^  to  which  we  refer  (Ettc,  Metr.,  article  '  Mortahty,* 

{>art  li.,  §  53,  note),  and  will  therefore  comprehend  the  fol- 
owing.  It  is,  we  understand,  the  practice  of  the  Society 
in  question  to  make  up  the  registers  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  at  which  period  every  person  insured  during  the 
previous  year  is  put  down  aA  being  of  the  office  age  which  he 
nad  at  his  entrance.  Now  this  office  age  means  the  nge  at 
the  next  birthday ;  that  is,  one  with  another,  parties  do  not 
attain  their  office  age  till  they  have  lived  half  a  year  in  the 
Society.  Bnt  on  each  first  of  January  the  parties  insured 
during  the  previous  year  have,  one  with  another,  lived  half 
a  year  in  the  Society,  so  that  they  are  correctly  stated  as 
being  of  their  office  age  when  the  registers  are  made.  The 
preface  of  this  very  valuable  table  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  this  and  several  other  points. 

4.  The  Friendly  Societies'  Table.  The  materials  for  this 
table  were  collected  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  and  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ansell  in  the 
work  cited  above,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  excellent  institutions  of  which  it  treats. 
It  embraces  the  history,  as  to  mortality,  of  24,323  years  of 
life,  among  the  labournig  cUsses,  from  all  parts  of  England 
indiscriminately,  and  from  1623  to  1828. 

I.  Decrements  qf  Human  Life,  according  to  the  North* 
amiflon,  Carhele^  Equttadie,  and  Friendiy  Soctetiee* 
Tabies. 
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^ntive  view.  The  best  way  of  using  them  for  the  exami- 
nation of  their  relative  bearings  is  to  compare  the  vrobable 
life^vA  it  is  called,  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  time  in  which  the 
numbers  living  are  reduced  one-half.  Thus  taking  the 
age  of  31,  we  see  that  the  numbers  living  hi  theNorthamD- 
ton  table  are  halved  at  the  age  of  59,  while  in  the  Carlisle 
table  this  does  not  happen  till  the  age  of  67. 

II.  Yearly  Rales  of  Mortality  upon  10,000  lives  according 
to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Equitable,  and  Friendly 
Societies*  Tables, 
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m.  Mean  Duration  qf  the  lives  o/"  100  individuals qf  every 
age,  according  to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Equitable, 
and  Friendly  Societies*  Tables. 
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Thus,  of  10,000  persons  attaining  the  age  of  40,  130  die 
in  the  following  year  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables ;  while 
of  10,000  who  attain  the  age  of  41,  138  die  in  the  next 
year.  This  species  of  table  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  comparison  of  two 
gets  of  data  at  and  near  a  given  age;  while  the  one  to 
vrhich  we  now  come  serves  to  compare  the  total  character 
of  two  sets  of  data  from  and  after  a  given  age.  It  also 
unites  the  fluctuations  of  different  years,  by  compensation : 
thus  looking  at  tables  II.  we  should  hardly  suspect  that 
closeness  of  resemblance  between  the  Carlisle  and  Bquitable 
tahlos,  in  the  value  of  life,  which  is  obvious  in  those  marked 
111. 
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To  avoid  decimal  points,  100  persons  are  supposed  at 
each  age :  thus,  100  persons  aged  thirty  enjoy  among  them 
3086  years,  according  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  tables,  or 
each  of  them,  on  the  average,  30*86  years.  This  sort  of 
table  is  much  the  best  for  a  running  comparison  of  two 
laws  of  mortality. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  two  first  of  the  preceding 
sets  of  tables  attempt  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  attainable  with  existing  data.  To  distin- 
guish between  the  decrements  of  two  successive  years,  and 
the  percentages  of  the  two  sets  of  deaths,  would  require 
mucn  greater  numbers  of  living  at  the  two  ages  than  ever 
have  been  found  in  the  materials  of  a  table.  Nor  is  the 
regularity  observable  in  these  tables  also  observable  in  the 
observations  which  produced  them;  this  result  being  ob- 
tained by  hypothetical  adiustments,  so  as  to  attain  the 
nearest  representation,  in  the  main,  of  the  materials  under 
investigation.  Tliis  applies  particularly  to  the  old  livei» 
which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  present  various  diver- 
sities of  fluctuation.  Almost  all  the  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  present  some  general  results  of  utility;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  writers  on  this  subject,  by  attending 
too  much  to  minute  comparison,  and  not  enough  to^genem 
indications,  have  not  made  all  the  legitimate  deductior  ' 
I  which  the  materials  before  them  would  have  afforded.  V^ 
»  Voi..XV.«3H      ^^ 
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proceed  to  some  general  account  of  the  atate  of  mortality, 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  last  and  present  centuries,  to 
life  in  England  only»  and  to  the  general  variations  of  mor- 
tality and  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sexes. 

The  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  one  as  most 
remarkable,  is  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
longevity.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we  shall  collect 
various  tables  of  the  mean  duration  of  life,  specifying  the 
epochs  of  their  collection.  The  tables  formed  from  male 
lives  only,  have  a  capital  letter ;  from  female  lives  only,  a 
small  letter ;  from  both,  a  capital  and  a  small  letter.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  table  is  given  the  period  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  lives  became  extinct.  The  number  in  the 
table  is  the  number  of  years  enjoyed  by  ten  individuals : 


thus  in  table  T,  at  the  age  of  20,  the 
single  life  is  the  tenth  part  of  293  years, 
Tt,    King  William's  Tontine 
LI,  London  Table  • 

O  o,  Norwich  Table     •         • 
Rr,  Chester  Tables* 
Hh,  Holy  Cross  Table     . 
N  n,  Northampton  Table 
A,    Amicable  Society's  Table.t 
C  c,  Carlisle  Table 

E,  EquiUble  Table      . 

G  g,  Government  Annuitants 
P,     Chelsea  Pensioners 

F,  Friendly  Societies'  Table 
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Comparing  tables  made  from  the  same  sex,  or  from  the  I 
mixture  of  both,  that  is,  looking  at  T,  R,  A,  E.  and  G  toge- 
ther for  the  males  ( P  and  F  are  made  from  the  labouring 
classes  exclusively),  at  t,  r,  and  g  for  females,  and  at  Li, 
H  h,  N  n,  and  C  c  for  both  together,  the  general  increase 
of  longevity  is  sufficiently  apparent  The  older  tables, 
made  nrom  burial-registers,  will  not  prove  more  than  the 
general  fact,  uncorrected  as  they  are  both  fbr  increase  of 
population  and  migration.  The  great  excess  of  the  Carlisle 
Tabloi  it  must  be  remembered,  is  partly  owing  to  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  having  been  allowed  fur,  which,  though 
necessary  in  a  table  intended  fbr  subsequent  use  among  a 
vaccinated  population,  prevents  the  comparison  between 
the  Carlisle  and  preceding  tables  from  being  altogether 
fair.  The  tables  A  and  F  are  very  similar,  and  show  that 
the  lifb  of  the  more  provident  class  of  labourers  (who  resort 
to  Friendly  Societies)  is  now  as  good  as  those  of  the  Amicable 
Insurance  Office  in  the  last  century.  That  Society  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  so  careful  in  the 
selection  of  lives  as  the  modern  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  This  was  probably  the  case,  though  another  circum- 
stance may  have  operated  still  more  on  the  table.  Up  to 
the  year  1808,  or  thereabouts,  no  lives  older  than  45  were 
aken ;  so  that,  while  the  registers  of  the  Eouitable  Society 
have  been  constantly  recruited  with  selectea  lives  from  45 
to  60,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  ages,  those  of  the  Amicable 
Society  have  not  had  the  same  advantage  above  the  age  of 
45.  We  think  however  that  much  of  the  differenoe  between 
the  two  arises  fh>m  the  earlier  period  whieh  the  tables  of  the 
latter  Society  represent. 

Thai  tha  Ufa  of  a  Chelsea  peniioner,  who  b  pfMUmad 


to  be  a  wom>oi|t  soldier*  should  be  lietter  than  that  of  the 
most  provident  class  of  labourers,  ma^  seem  startling  at 
first ;  out  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  only  aAer  the  age 
of  40 ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  hangs  opon 
another  which  it  is  essential  to  notice. 

Let  us  compare  tliO  relative  lives  of  the  young  and  old  in 
the  different  tables*  that  is,  for  instance,  dividing  the  life 
of  a  person  aged  20  into  1000  parts,  we  ask  how  many  auch 
parts  there  are  found  in  tho  life  of  60.  Ranging  the  results 
m  order  of  magnitude,  we  find  that,  the  Hfo  of  20  being 
1000  in  every  table,  the  life  of  60  is  as  follows: — 

P:  503 
LI,  429 
T:  396 
N  n, 395 
g:  393 

To  show  that  this  distribution  does  not  arise  tsom  the 
method  of  fbrmlng  the  tables,  we  have  put  the  comma  after 
all  symbols  of  tables  formed  from  burial-registers  (except 
the  Carlisle,  which  has  been  in  every  point  too  eare^uy 
corrected  to  allow  it  to  rank  in  method  of  formation  with 
the  rest)  and  subject  to  errors  of  population,  and  the  oolua 
after  those  tables  which  have  been  formed  In  such  a  man* 
ner  that  no  errors  of  the  preceding  kind  can  appear.  It  will 
then  readily  be  seen,  as  a  general  result,  that  M  Ufo  is 
relatively  longest  in  those  tables  in  which  lilb  ift  genera!  a 

•  Mr.  Lubbock's  oomctwl  tahU  (' hi\0t*  UmI  Kb..  •  rMiiaiiin')  w«di 
hAtre  h^n  proreinble,  but  the  mean  dimiioti  U  not  oomputrd. 

t  Formed  some  yean  ngo,  from  Uie  expefienee  of  Uie  Soslety.  «li«li  ha« 
exiated  uBce  I7O6.  Tbeir  ncoida  howefvr  ean  only  te  aM  to  bggte  ttmm 
1740. 


t:  sai 

R. 

I5« 

H  h,  185 

F: 

354 

G:  176 

Oo 

U$ 

r.   872 
Oo,  360 

A: 

142 

£: 

333 
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abtolutely  shortest,  and  that  tablet  formed  firom  female  liib 
•xclunvely  hold  a  mean  rank.  We  have  obaerved  the  same 
thing  in  many  other  tables,  and  we  think  a  general  expla- 
nation can  be  given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirers 
of  nature  (many  of  them,  at  least)  formerly  included  savage 
life  in  their  panegyrics,  and  contrasted  the  uniform  good 
shape  and  activity  of  many  wild  tribes  with  the  fre<^uent 
deformity  and  debility  of  the  civilised  man :  this  opmion 
however  has  decUned  since  it  was  remarked  that  such  uni- 
formitjT  of  strength  was  probably  a  consequence  of  its  being 
impossible  for  a  disabled  or  weakened  individual  to  subsist 
where  the  highest  strength  and  activity  are  required  to 
procure  common  necessaries.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  take  place  with  regard  to  mortality :  where  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  death  are  strong  and  inadequately  met, 
the  weaker  constitutions  swell  the  table  of  mortality  at  the 
younger  ages,  leaving  a  relatively  stronger  class  to  mce  the 
chances  of  more  advanced  life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier,  he  who  oan  last  to  60  is  half  as  good,  in  point 
of  duration,  as  he  was  at  20;  while  the  insurer  in  the 
Equitable  is  only  one-third  as  good  relatively,  and  abso- 
lutely not  nearly  so  good  as  the  former. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  female  life  is  better  than 
male,  from  every  comparison  of  the  preceding  tables,  and 
almost  at  every  ap.  To  compare  these  durations,  let  us 
suppose  ten  indiv^uals  at  every  age  in  T  and  t,  R  and  r, 
6  and  g.  If  we  then  take  the  united  amounts  of  their 
avenge  lives  from  15  to  85,  we  find  that,  one  age  with  ano- 
ther, and  ibr  equal  numbors  of  males  and  females  similarly 
distributed! 

For  1000  vears  of  (King  William's  Tontine  1 1041  Years  of 
male  lite  there<  Chester  Tables  .  •  1112>  female 
are  in  the        I  Government  Tables     .1163)     life. 

There  appears  then  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
comparative  goodness  of  female  life :  from  which  tlM)se  who 
admit  it  must  conclude  that  improved  medical  science  and 
greater  aocessibility  of  comforts  lengthen  the  life  of  females 
more  than  that  of  males.  At  any  rate  the  other  extreme  is 
tolerably  well  proved  by  foreign  tables,  Belgian  and  Swedish 
(we  have  none  in  this  eountry  to  settle  the  point),  namely, 
that  when  the  lives  of  women  are  employed  in  laborious 
occupations  in  the  open  air,  they  are  materially  shortened  in 
duration.  In  Belgium  the  lives  of  women  living  in  the 
country  an,  on  the  whole  population  in  the  country  (mostly 
labourers^  of  oourseX  shorter  than  those  of  men;  while  in 
the  towns  they  are  longer,  the  proportion  above-mentioned 
being  that  of  1000  to  1071. 

On  the  mortality  of  the  in&nt  periods  of  life  there  is  but 
little  information.  All  tables,  except  the  Grovemment  An- 
nuitants, unite  in  showing  that  the  value  of  life  improves 
up  to  a  period  which  differs  in  different  tables ;  being  six 
years  of  see  in  the  Northampton ,  Table,  and  five,  in  the 
Carlisle.  With  respect  to  the  Grovemment  Table  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  years  of  lifb  are 
small,  and  also  that  all  the  lives  are  selected.  If  then  it  be 
more  easy  to  seleet  the  best  lives  from  among  infants  than 
from  among  grown  people,  the  anomaly  of  these  tables  is 
explained ;  and  the  explanatioa  is  not  difficult  to  admit,  if 
we  remember  that  the  selection  is  made  in  most  eases  by 
the  relations  of  the  party  selected,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
both  of  the  atate  of  health  of  the  infent  (generally  more 
marked  than  that  of  a  grown  person)  and  Um  longevity  of 
its  ancestors.  We  eonsraer  the  Carlisle  Table  to  contain, 
at  this  time,  the  best  information  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  years  of  diseretion,  for  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Carlisle  Table  is  more 
likely  to  represent  truly  the  very  old  periods  of  life,  not 
from  any  greater  quantity  of  materiak,  but  from  a  better 
tlieory  liavingbeen  applied  in  their  formation.  It  has  been 
▼ery  common  to  end  tables  with  the  oldest  lives  observed  in 
them:  thus  the  Equitable  Table  ends  at  97,  because  the 
latest  of  the  deaths  firom  which  it  was  formed  (5144  in 
number)  took  place  at  that  age.  This  is  not  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  a  pair  of  dioe  having  been 
thrown  a  large  number  of  times  (say  lO.OOOX  it  shc^ild  be 
inferred  that  no  runs  of  doublets  should  ever  be  calculated 
on  of  longer  dmation  tban  those  ofaeeited  during  the  course 
of  the  throiwa.  In  the  ease  of  the  dioe  we  oan  eateulate 
befarahand  what  wm  the  chance  of  longer  rans;  and  in  the 
table  of  mortality  we  have  no  d  priori  oaloulation,  but  only 
obaerTalioa  oi  instanoet;  thie  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  iray. 


but  that  difficulty  is  not  properly  met  by  exclusion  of  all 
that  has  not  happened  as  impossible.  For  the  calculations 
connected  with  annuities,  &c.  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
because  cases  rarely  occur  in  which  the  purchasing  parties 
are  above  80 ;  at  which  age  the  chance  of  living  twenty 
years  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  muoh  affect  the  pecu- 
niary results  if  those  who  could  get  over  the  period  between 
80  and  100  years  wore  afterwards  supposed  to  live  for  ever. 
But  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  such  termination  of  the  tables  at  the  oldest  age 
of  observed  death  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  published  ('Comparative View  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Assurance  of  Lives,'  London,  1826 ;  Table 
XI U  Appendix,  from  Easton's  Human  Longevity,  Salis- 
bury, 1799)  a  table  formed  from  1751  persons  who  attained 
the  age  of  100,  which  we  subioin,  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  correspond  with  those  given  before : — 
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123 
124 
121 
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100 

1751 

164 

101 

1587 

146 

102 

1442 

162 

103 

1280 

154 

104 

1126 
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140 

106 
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120 
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94 
80 

109 

512 

69 

110 

473 

67 

111 

416 

48 

112 

368 

40 

113 

328 

34 

114 

294 

31 

115 

263 

29 
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234 

25 

118 

209 

24 

185 

22 

119 

163 

20 

120 

143 
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126 

112 
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148 
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71 

63 
44 


39 
35 
81 
28 
25 
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19 
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709 
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877 
561 
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lib 
143 
166 

200 
250 
333 
500 
1000 


400 
350 
300 

250 
200 
150 
100 
50 


I 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 
I3d 
139 
140 


This  table  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  very  lars:e 
amount  of  dubious  testimony  which  exists,  in  various  places, 
upon  instances  of  particular  longevity.  Looked  at  sepa- 
rately, there  are  no  means  of  refutmg  anyone  instance;  but 
their  united  effect  is  beyond  all  credibility.  The  ages  of 
many  of  these  parties  must  have  been  ascertained  by  their 
own  statements  of  the  earliest  public  events  within  their 
memory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  old  persons  f  re- 
<)uently  confuse  what  thev  have  heard  talked  about  in  their 
infency  with  what  they  have  seen  themselves.  There  is 
also  a  natmral  tendency  to  exaggerate  g^reat  age.  Enough 
however  remains,  when  every  possible  allowance  has  been 
made  for  error,  to  ahow  that  the  remaining  life  of  a  person 
aged  100  years  is  not  so  very  small  as  it  is  generaUy  believed 
to  be ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  25  years  of  the 
Carlisle  Table  are  no  exaggeration,  but  really  considerably 
short  of  the  actual  law  which  prevails  among  tlM  middle 
classes  of  society. 

MORTAR.  Common  mortar  is  the  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  building  to  cement  them 
together,  and  thus  cause  them  to  retain  their  places  and 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  edifice.  Mortar  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  lime  and  siliceous  sand,  the  first  being  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  or  slacked  lime :  the  sand  is  used  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  hardness  which  mortar 
acquires  is  owing  to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  takes  place  very 
slowlv  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  at- 
mosphere; in  this  state  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the 
particles  of  silica  diflSised  through  i^  and  both  are  strongly 
united  with  the  material  employed  in  the  building. 

In  Older  that  this  change  may  occur  with  advantage, 
eertain  oonditions  are  requisite:  if  the  mortar  dries  too 
quickly,  the  carbonate  formed  will  remain  much  divided^ 
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and  will  ttol  d<^qiiire  the  necessary  adhesive  property ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  mortar  be  placed  under  water,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  will  gradually  dissolve,  what  remains 
Will  become  carbonate  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  be  isolated.  H  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortar  be  long  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  lime,  the 
water  of  which  becomes  gradually  saturated  with  it.  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  lime,  it  is  converted  into  an 
almost  crystalline  carbonate,  in  successive  portions  or  layers, 
and  these  adhere  with  great  force  to  the  particles  of  sand. 
It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  buildings 
erected  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  are  less  stable  than 
those  which  are  constructed  later  in  the  year;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  during  frost,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
water,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  stopped, 
but  the  solidity  of  the  mortar  is  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
or  crystallization  of  the  water. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  employed  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation ;  those  most  commonly  used  are 
said  to  be  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
sand ;  but  where  lime  is  dear,  the  quantity  used  is  fre- 
quently smaller.  The  method  of  making  the  mortar  is 
perfectly  simple;  the  lime  is  either  first  slacked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  then  the  sand  and  more  water  are 
nixed  with  it,  or  the  lime  and  sand  are  first  mixed,  and 
water  is  added  to  them  in  the  requisite  quantity. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  an- 
tient  mortar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  secret  method  was 
adopted  in  its  preparation ;  but  tho  fact  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  merely  referring  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  long  exposure  which  it  has  undergone  in  considerable 
masses  has  given  it  the  opportunity  of  slowly  aoquirine  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  upon  which  its  hardness  and  du- 
rability depend.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  hme  which  is 
not  sutricienlly  burnt,  or  lime  which  has  l»een  slacked  by 
the  moisture  which  it  has  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, cannot  form  good  mortar;  the  first  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  requisite  to  regain 
slowly  from  the  air,  and  the  latter  has  re-acquired  it  under 
circumstances  which  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  mortar. 

When  limestones  contain  considerable  portions  of  silica 
and  alumina,  they  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years 
hydraulic  lime,  and  the  mortars  made  with  them  are 
called  hydraulic  mortars.  Of  these,  Parker's  cement  is  a 
well  known  kind:  it  will  set,  as  it  is  termed,  or  become 
aolid,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cither  in  the  air  or  under 
water.  In  France  artificial  h}draulic  lime  has  been  prepared, 
and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The 
limestone  from  which  Parker's  cement  is  made  contains 
about  62  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  15  of  silica,  5  of  alumina,  6  of  water,  and  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

MORTAR,  a  vessel  in  which  substances  are  either 
reduced  to  fragments,  pulverised,  or  dissolved  by  beating  or 
trituration  with  a  pestle.  Mortars  are  made  of  different 
materials  and  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  auplied.  For  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing large  masses  into  smaller,  or  for  pulverising  ores,  metals, 
and  coarse  or  hea%7  matters,  a  large  cast-iron  mortar  with  a 
pestle  of  the  same  material  is  generally  preferred:  it  is 
placed  upon  a  block,  the  pestle  being  attached  to  a  spring, 
which  greatly  relieves  the  operator.  Mortars  made  of 
Wed^ewood  or  stone  ware  are  exteuRively  employed  fir  pul- 
Torising,  mixing,  and  dii»solving,and  they  arc  generally  used 
by  apothecaries  and  chemists  in  prapann;;  medicines.  In 
some  cases  glass  mortars  are  used,  but  this  is  ohly  for  solu- 
tion or  mixine,  and  not  for  pulverising. 

For  nice  chemical  uses,  such  as  the  reduction  of  sub- 
atances  to  fine  powder,  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  mortar  is 
used,  care  being  taken  that  the  mortar  is  of  a  sufficiently 
hard  material  to  prevent  abrasiion  by  the  substance  pulverised 

in  it. 

MORTAHA*  The  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories* north  of  the  Po,  forms  part  of  the  ^reat  plain  of 
Lombardy,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Novara,  on  the 
weat  by  Vercelli,  on  the  south  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  Alessandria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ticino,  which 
sepaimtea  it  from  the  Mdanesa  territonr.  The  Agogna  and 
the  Terdoppio,  both  affiuents  of  the  Po,  cross  the  province 
horn  north  to  south.  The  length  of  tbeprovinee  it  25  miles 
from  Mat  10  wtti»  and  iu  bnadth  is  about  SS  miles  from 


north  to  lontfa.  The  pioduets  of  the  country  am  im,  com, 
Indian  com,  wine,  and  silk ;  there  are  also  pa«i  urea  for  tmuk. 
This  district  was  formerly,  and  is  still  now  occauonaUy. 
called  LomelUna,  from  the  stnall  town  of  Lomelbft.  It  cuo- 
stituted  a  fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  marquisaic. 
The  towns  are,— 1,  Mort4ra,  with  4000  inhabitanta:  J: 
Vig6vano,  the  largest  town  in  the  provinee,  near  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  a  bishop's  see,  h»  scleral 
cfaurchea  and  convents,  manufactories  of  gaose,  hats,  wlA 
soap,  a  poorhouse  and  workhouse  opened  in  1832,  and  12,oo« 
inhabitants.    (Neigebaur,  Calendario  Sardo.) 

MORTARS  are  pieces  of  ordnance  which,  compared  «;th 
guns,  are  very  short,  and  which  are  emfdoyed  to  thrw 
shells  or  carcasses  at  considerable  elevations  (geaec^Uy  ^ 
46^,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  70^),  in  order  that  the  mj»- 
sile  mav  range  to  a  great  distance,  and,  by  falling  near  If 
vertically  upon  the  object  (a  barrack,  magazina,  or  rasc^ 
mate),  may  crush  it  by  the  momentum  aoqmred  in  ilesci.t.>i- 
ing.  Mortars  are  eitner  of  iron  or  brass;  thoy  rrst  u)«.a 
solid  beds,  and  the  trunnions  or  cylinders  upon  which  \hr% 
turn,  in  giving  the  required  elevation,  are  placed  at  t^ 
lower  extremity  of  the  piece.  A  mortar  platform,  in  a  bat- 
tery, should  be  very  strong,  in  order  that  it  may  bear  ib« 
great  recoil  or  shock  of  the  piece  when  fired ;  and  it  %hm*i  i 
be  carefully  laid  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  calibres  of  mortars  in  the  British  serviee  are  ^,  ^^ 
8,  10,  and  13  inches.  All  these  different  kinds  of  murur* 
are  used  on  land,  and  the  two  last  are  also  emplofed  in  *.h» 
navy;  but  in  this  latter  service  the  pieces  are  about  u 
inches  longer  than  the  land-service  pieces  of  the  Mktae 
calibre.    The  two  first  are  sometimes  called  royal  nif>rtark 

By  varying  the  charge  of  powder  in  the  same  monar.  : 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  particular  clet^tsoo  «b^  : . 
with  each  charge,  gives  a  lonser  range  than  ia  uhcj^: .-. 
from  an  equal  charge  at  any  otncr  elevation.  It  ha^*  m.*- 
been  founa  that  the  elevations  which  give  the  longest  rar .  « 
differ  much  in  two  mortars  of  different  calibres,  but  uf  i  - 
proportions,  even  when  charged  with  quantities  of  |xt«>..' 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  wcighta  of  the  shrlA 

It  has  been  supposed  thst  mortars  were  employed  la  *    - 
year  1 495,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Naples,  but  >  'i  .  • 
other  ground  than  a  statement  that  artillery  of  rqiMabrr^ 
magnitude  was  conveyed  into  Italy  with    the   armt     • 
Charies  VIII.    In  1588  however  the'nse  of  moctars  u  ' 
have  been  well  known ;  since,  in  the  Appendix  lo  tbe  *v 
loquies  of  Tartaglia.'  which  was  pablLthed  in  that  }Y»r.  :  • 
method  of  filling  and  projecting  carcasses  is  folly  desmr**. 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  same  Tear,  sheila  were  t!.?..  •« 
from  ordnance  at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk.  [Bossvl^  R.^^ 
hot  shot  were  thrown  from  mortara  at  the  siege  of  llrctj*-^ 
by  the  Swedes,  in  1665. 

The  first  artillerists  were  somewhat  eaprieioua  ia  i  v 
formation  of  their  great  ordnance;  and  among  the  ^arwwx 
kinds  which  they  devised  may  be  mentioned  what  »crv 
called  Partridge  mortara.  Theae  had  one  graat  eeotrml  Um 
for  the  reception  of  a  ahell ;  and  aboat  it,  on  tho  Caoe  tJ  *.  W 
muzzle,  were  sunk  thirteen  chambers,  each  of  whirii  n« 
tained  a  grenade.  The  shell  and  grenadea  wore  diacharr«-' 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  air  they  most  haw  app««f 
like  a  flight  of  birds;  from  which  circumstaneo^  n^  d^».  . 
the  name  of  the  mortar  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  engineer  Coehom  invented  a  snail 
for  throwing  grenades  into  the  oovered-waya  of   |*:a^ 
They  were  capable  of  being  carried  about  and  served  I  ^    - 
roan ;  consequently  they  could  be  readily  broach t  o^p 
convenient  spot,  and  rapidly  fired  when  it  was  iniee»'««<: 
drive  the  defenders  from  behind  the  parapets.   I n  the  F rv t 
service  Pierrien  (small  mortars  loaded  with  stone»>  aw  »..^ 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1771  an  experiment  was  tried  at  Gtbcaliar 
the  discharge  of  stones  flrom  an  excavation  in  the  iwck.  T*i 
figure  of  the  excavation  is  a  parabolie  conoid, 
4  feet  long,  and  whose  diameter  at  the  muzzle  is  3 
was  charged  with  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  1470 
on  the  explosion  taking  place,  nearly  ono-lottrtli  U 
stones  were  projected  to  the  distance  of  100  ymida. 
are  several  rock-mortars,  as  they  are  called,  at  Malta,  a  .. 
such  may  on  some  occasions  be  usefol  for  tl»  defMcw  ^d  4 
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MORTGAGB.    A  meml  milioii  of  a 
collected  fh)m  the  following  passage  ia 
who  treats  of  mortgages,  as  than  in  um^  iiate 
head  of  estates  upon  condition 
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*  If  a  feoffment  be  made  upon  such  condition,  that  if  the 
feoffor  pay  to  the  feoffee,  at  a  certain  day,  40/.  of  money, 
that  then  the  feoffor  may  re-enter,  &c.,— in  this  case  the 
feoffee  ia  called  tenant  in  morgage,  which  is  as  much  to 
say,  in  French,  as  mortgage ;  and  in  Latin,  mortuum  va- 
dium. And  it  seemeth  that  the  cause  why  it  is  called  mort- 
gage is,  for  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the' feoffor  will  pay,  at 
the  day  limited,  auch  sum  or  not :  and  if  he  doth  not  pay, 
then  the  land,  which  is  put  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  is  taken  Arom  him  for  ever,  and  so 
dead  to  him,  upon  condition,  &c.  And  if  he  doth  pay  the 
money,  then  the  pledge  is  dead  as  to  the  tenant,'  &c. 

The  money  thus  agreed  to  be  naid  by  the  feoffor  must  be 
supposed  to  be  money  borrowed  from  the  feoffee,  or  the 
amount  of  a  debt  due  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  though 
Littleton  does  not  expressly  say  so.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  contract,  if  tne  feoffor  or  the  feoffor's  heir  did  not 
pay  the  money  at  the  time  appointed,  the  land  became  the 
alMolute  property  of  the  feoffee. 

The  mortuum  vadium  of  Glanrille  (lKX>k  x.)  is  evidently 
a  different  thing  from  the  mortuum  vacHum  of  Littleton, 
and  Glanville's  explanation  of  the  term  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  his  mortuum  vadium,  than  Littleton's  is  to  the 
mortgage  which  he  describes.  '  When  an  immovable  thing, 
says  Glanville, '  is  put  into  pledge,  and  seisin  of  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  creditor  for  a  definite  term,  it  has  either 
been  agreed  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  pro- 
ceeds and  rents  shall  in  the  meantime  reduce  the  debt,  or 
that  they  shall  in  no  measure  be  so  applied.  The  former 
agreement  is  just  and  binding;  the  other  unjust  and  dis- 
honest, and  is  that  called  a  mortgage,  but  this  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  king's  court,  although  it  considers  such  a 
pledge  as  a  species  of  usury.'    (Bearoes'  TransL) 

Littleton  describes  the  old  and  strict  law  of  mortgage ;  but 
theeourtsof  equity  gradually  introduced  such  moaifications 
as  to  convert  a  mortgage  from  its  antieut  simplicity  into  a  very 
artificial  and  complicated  arrangement  A  mortgage  is  a 
contract,  and  therefore  reauires  two  persons  at  least,  one  of 
whom  borrows  and  the  otner  lends  money.  The  borrower 
is  the  owner  of  land  which  he  conveys  or  transfers  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  lender  of  the  money :  the  borrower  is  called 
the  mortgager,  and  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  The 
whoU  transaction  is  properly  termed  a  mortgage ;  but  the 
name  ia  sometimes  applied  simply  to  the  debt.  The  nature 
of  this  contract,  as  it  ia  now  understood,  will  best  appear 
from  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  essential  terms  of  the  in- 
atrument  called  a  mortgage  deed.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, the  case  of  a  mortgage  in  fee  may  be  taken  as  the 
example;  and  the  remarks  which  follow  must  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  that  description  of  mortgage. 

The  instrument  of  mortgage  is  a  deed  indented.  It 
commences  by  reciting  that  the  mortgager  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  lands  which  it  is  intended  by  the  deed  to 
convey  to  the  mortgagee,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has 
agreed  to  lend  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lands.  It  is  then  declared  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  agreement,  the  mortgagee  has  paid  to  the  mortgager 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  (the  mortgagee)  has  agretf  to 
lend.  The  mortgager  then  conveys  to  the  mortgagee  and 
bis  heira  the  lands  in  question,  with  a  condition  Siat  if  the 
mortgager,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
shall  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
nioney  borrowed,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  in 
the  instrument  mentioned,  upon  a  future  day,  which  is 
named  in  the  deed  (generally  a  year  ft'om  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  deed),  without  any  deduction  or  abatement  what- 
8oever,Uie  deed  shall  then  cease  and  be  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this  conveyance  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  promises  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  principal 
money  borrowed*  and  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  and 
at  the  time  before  mentioned  in  the  instrument;  and  he 
also  covenants  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  that  he  has  full 
right  to  convey  the  lan<Li  in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  instrument  It  is  further  agreed 
that  after  the  mortgager  shall  have  failed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  money,  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  be- 
fore agreed,  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  may  take 
possession  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  use  and 
et^joy  them,  and  take  the  rents  and  profits,  without  any  hin- 
drance or  interruption  fiom  the  mortgager,  his  heirs»  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons. 
It  is  also  provided  that  until  the  mortgager  shall  have  made 


such  default  m  payment  as  aforesaid,  he,  his  heirs,  or  as- 
signs, shall  hold  and  enjoy  and  receive  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  from 
the  mort^^ee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  In  many  mortgage 
deeds  it  is  also  provided,  that  if  the  principal  money  and 
interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  the  mortgagee  may  sell  the  mortgaged  lands  (giving 
proper  notice  to  the  mortgager  of  such  his  intention,  if  no- 
tice is  provided  for  by  the  instrument) :  it  is  also  provided 
that  after  paying  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  out  of  any 
rents  or  profits  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  lands, 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  sale,  and  retaining 
what  is  due  to  him  for  principal  and  interest,  the  mortgagee 
must  pay  the  sui*plus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  as  he  or  they  shall 
direct.  In  deeds  which  contain  a  power  of  sale,  it  is  usual 
to  insert  a  proviso,  that  such  power  of  sale  is  not  to  destroy 
or  prejudice  the  mortgagee's  right  of  foreclosure. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  mortgage- deed,  which 
is  varied  according  to  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
which  the  mortgager  conveys  to  the  mortgagee,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  By  the  execution 
of  the  deed,  the  estate  of  the  mortgager  in  the  lands  mort- 
gaged is  conditionally  transferred  to  the  mortgagee,  but  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  not  forfeited  till  he  makesdcfault  in  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed  and  interest  at  the  time  named 
in  the  deed.  The  money  borrowed  is  however  seldom  paid 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  forfeited  by  his  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
dition, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  legal  owner 
of  the  land,  or  of  such  estate  in  it  as  was  conveyed  to  him. 
He  can  then  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gager, if  the  mortgager  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  without 
giving  him  notice ;  and  he  can  do  this  even  before  default  in 
payment,  unless  it  is  agreed  by  the  mortgage-deed  that  the 
mortgager  shall  remain  in  possession  till  he  makes  default, 
and  a  clause  to  this  effect  is  commonly  inserted  in  the  deed. 
After  the  mortgage  is  made,  the  mortgager  cannot  make  a 
lease  of  the  lands  without  the  mortgagee's  consent,  for  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  land  out  of  which  he  can  create  a 
legal  estate ;  and  if  any  such  lessee  gets  possession  of  the 
land,  the  mortgagee  may  eject  him.  But  the  lessee  who 
claims  by  a  title  prior  to  the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the 
mortgage  transaction,  though,  after  default  is  made  and  he 
has  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  he  is  bound  to  pay  to  him 
the  future  rents  and  those  which  are  then  due. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  the  mortgager  in  possession  and  the  mort- 
gagee ;  and  this  relation  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
tenant  and  landlord,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  varying  accord- 
ing as  we  contemplate  it  before  or  after  default.  But  this 
seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract, 
and  the  supposition  of  a  tenancy  is  perfectly  useless  for  the 
explanation  of  the  rights  either  of  tne  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, which  are  determined  by  the  instrument  of  mort- 
gage, and  by  the  well-established  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  in  matters  of  mortgage. 

From  the  time  of  default  being  made,  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  must 
be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity.  When  the  mortgagee,  by  default  of  the  mort- 
gager, has  become  the  absolute  legal  owner  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  possesses  what  is  called  the  equitv  of  redemp- 
tion. This  equity  of  redemption  is  consideredf  by  courts  of 
equity  as  an  estate  in  the  land :  it  may  be  devised  by  the 
mortgager,  and,  in  case  of  his  intestacy,  it  will  descend  to 
his  heir;  it  may  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  mortgaged;  it  is 
subject  both  to  dower  (in  equity,  by  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c.  105) 
and  curtesy ;  and  it  may  be  settled  like  a  legal  estate. 

By  a  recent  statute  (1  Vic,  c.  28),  made  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  statute  of  limitations  (3  &  4W.  1  V.,c.  27), 
it  is  enacted.  That  any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under 
any  mortgage  of  land  (as  defined  by  the  last-mentioned  act) 
miiy  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in 
equity,  to  recover  such  land,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  next  after  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  or  interest  secured  by  such  mortgage,  although 
more  than  twenty  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  time  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  bring  such  action 
or  suit  in  equity  shall  have  first  accrued.  This  act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  mortgagee  who  allows  the  mortgager 
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to  continue  in  posaession  of  the  land  or  in  the'receipt  of  the 
rents  and  proQts ;  and  it  secures  to  him  his  rights  for  twenty 
years  after  the  last  payment  of  principal  or  interest  hy  the 
mortgager.  By  the  3  &  4  W.  IV.,  c.  27,  when  a  mortgagee 
baa  got  possession  of  the  land  or  receipt  of  the  profits,  the 
mortgager,  or  the  person  claiming  through  him,  can  only 
bring  a  suit  to  redeem  the  lands  within  twenty  years  next 
after  the  commencement  of  such  possession  or  receipt,  or 
within  twenty  years  fW)m  the  time  when  the  mortgagee 
or  the  person  claiming  through  him  last  acknowledged  in 
writing  to  the  mortgager,  or  some  person  claiming  his 
estate,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  mortgager  or  person,  his  title 
of  mortgager  or  right  to  redemption.  The  mortgager,  or  the 
person  claiming  under  him,  may  therefore,  at  any  time 
within  the  limits  above  named,  tender  to  the  mortgagee  his 
principal  money  and  interest,  and  claim  a  reconveyance  of 
the  lands ;  and  if  the  mortgagee  will  not  accept  the  tender 
and  reconvey,  the  mortgager  may  compel  him  by  filing  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  his  lands. 

A  mortgogee  can  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another.  The 
transfer  or  assignment,  as  it  is  generally  called,  consists  of 
two  parts  expressed  in  one  deed,  the  transfer  of  the  debt, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  which  is  the  security  for 
the  debt.  If  the  mortgager  is  not  a  party  to  the  assign- 
ment, the  assignee  takes  the  mortgage  exactly  on  the  terms 
on  which  the  assignor  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
If  therefore  the  mortgager  should  happen  to  have  paid  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt,  the  assignee,  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  him,  must  submit  to  allow  such  payment 
in  diminution  of  the  original  debt  which  the  assignor 
affected  to  assign  to  him. 

Though  the  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgager's  default  in 
payment  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  has  the  abso- 
lute legal  estate,  he  is  still  considered  by  courts  of  equity 
only  to  hold  it  as  a  security  for  his  debt.  The  legal  estate 
in  the  land  will  descend  to  the  mortgagee's  heir,  or  will  pass 
by  his  will,  if  duly  executed ;  but  the  heir  or  devisee  takes 
only  the  legal  estate  in  the  land,  and  the  money  or  debt 
(as  a  general  rule)  belongs  to  the  mortgagee's  administrator 
or  executor. 

If  the  principal  money  and  interest  are  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mortgagee  may  file  a  bill  of  roreclosure 
against  the  mortgager.  By  such  bill  the  mortgagee  calls 
on  the  mortga^r  to  redeem  his  estate  forthwith,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  prmcipal  money,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  if  the 
mortgager  aoes  not  do  this  within  the  time  named  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  (which  is  generally  within  six  months 
after  the  master  in  chancery  Has  made  his  report  of  what 
is  due  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs),  he  is  for  ever  fore- 
closed and  barred  of  his  equitv  of  redemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land  in  equity,  as  he 
was  befire  at  law.  If  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  named, 
the  mortgagee  must  reconvey  the  land,  and  deliver  up  to 
the  mortgager  all  the  deeds  and  writings  in  his  possession 
relating  to  the  land. 

If  both  the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  arc  living  at  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  redeemed,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  by  either  party  to  assign  or  transfer  his  interest  (o 
any  other  person,  the  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one  :  the 
mortgager  pays  his  debt  and  interest,  and  the  mortgagee 
reconveys  the  lands.  The  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  may  be  rendered  more 
diiUcult  by  the  circumstance  of  the  mortgagee  having 
received  the  rents,  for  which  the  decree  for  redemption 
provides  that  he  must  account  It  may  however  happen 
that  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee  is  dead,  or  that  they  nave 
severally  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the  lands,  or  all  these 
events  may  have  happened,  which  renders  the  settlement 
much  more  complicated. 

To  take  the  case  of  mortgager  and  mortgagee  being  dead. 
As  every  mortgage  transaction  implies  a  debt  from  the 
mortgoger  to  the  mortgagee,  which  he  is  bound  to  pay, 
even  if  there  are  no  covenants  for  payment  in  the  mort- 
gage-deed, it  follows  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
law,  his  personal  estate  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  pay 
the  mortgage  debt,  unless  he  has  by  his  will  made  a  differ- 
ent provis^iun  for  payment  of  it.  Thus  the  heir  or  devisee 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  may  be  entitled  to  call  on  the 
administrator  or  executor  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt  If 
however  the  lands  in  question  were  not  mortgaged  by  the 
intestate  or  devisor,  but  the  equity  of  redemption  descended 
or  was  devised  to  him  Arom  or  by  the  mortgager,  or  if  he 


purchased  the  equity  of  redemption,  his  personal  estate  ts 
not  liable  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt ;  but  the  penon  who 
derives  his  title  to  the  land  from  such  intestate,  devisor,  or 
purchaser,  must  take  it  sifbject  to  the  burden  of  the  mort- 
gage debt 

When  a  mortgage  deed  contains  a  power  of  sale,  whirh 
is  exercised  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mortga^r,  the  surplnt 
money  is  personal  estate ;  but  if  the  sale  is  effected  after 
the  mortgager's  death,  the  money  belongs  to  bia  heir  or 
the  devisee  of  the  lands. 

The  person  entitled  to  receive  the  debt  is  the  administra- 
tor or  executor  of  the  mortgagee ;  for,  as  already  observed, 
the  land  is  only  considered  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  which 
the  mortgsger  has  bound  himself,  his  heirs,  executory  and 
administrators,  to  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns.  Thus  whether  the  roortgai*cc< 
dies  without  having  or  after  having  assigned  his  mort;.;«j^<*. 
the  money  is  a  debt  due  to  the  personal  representative  uf 
the  mortgagee,  or  to  his  assignee,  or  to  the  personal  repns- 
sentative  of  the  assignee,  if  the  assignee  is  dead.  When 
the  debt  is  received  by  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it. 
the  person  who  has  the  legal  ownership  of  the  land,  whether 
he  be  heir  or  devisee,  is  bound  to  convey  it  to  the  perstxi 
who,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
legal  estate.  In  such  case,  on  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  it,  the  heir  or  devisee  is  by  a  Act  ten 
converted  into  a  trustee  for  the  person  entitled  to  the  land 
The  mortgagee  may  however,  by  express  declaration,  con- 
vert the  mortgage  debt  into  land  (according  to  the  techntral 
expression),  and  make  it  pass  as  land  by  his  will ;  in  whic  h 
case  the  devisee  will  have  the  same  title  to  the  money  as  he- 
would  have  had  to  the  land  if  it  had  been  absolutely  tht 
property  of  the  mortgagee. 

When  the  mortgager  has  mortgaged  his  equity  of  redemp- 
tion (which  he  may  do  as  often  as  he  pleases),  every  iit;wi 
mortgagee  has  his  claim  on  the  land  as  a  securit)  f  i 
his  debt,  according  to  the  order  in  which  his  mort^njt 
stands.  This  is  the  gcneml  rule ;  but  it  is  subject  to  vur.<u.% 
exceptions,  which  depend  on  particular  circumstances.  Tl»i  * 
a  mortgagee  of  the  equity  of^ redemption  will  be  posttpon*  l. 
as  to  his  security,  to  a  subsequent  mortgagee  wIm)  ha»  u  1 
vanced  his  money  without  notice  of  the  prior  mortgage, 
such  subsequent  mortgagee  should  be  able  to  obtain  tL<. 
legal  estate. 

If  a  second  mortgagee  obtains  the  title-deeds  of  t'. 
estate,  this  will  not  give  him  a  preference  over  a  prior  Ic-,^- 
mortgagee,  unless  the  prior  mortgagee  has  parted  with  .r 
failed  to  get  possession  of  the  title-de^s  for  fraudulent  |>... 
poses, or  through  gross  negligence.    But  though  the  »e   ... : 
mortgagee  has  no  priority,  when  there  is  neither  fraud  v  r 
negligence,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  i. .^ 
deeds  to  the  first  mortgagee,  unless  the  first  mong;«^.v 
pays  him  his  debt  and  interest 

A  legal  mortgage  is  effected  by  an  instrument  wli.  . 
transfers  the  legal  estate.  When  a  mortgager  ranker  : 
second  mortgage,  and  uses  the  form  of  a  legal  convevaii'^*. 
this  also  is  called  a  legal  mortgage,  though  there  is  no'lnj;.- 
fer%f  any  legal  estate,  for  the  legal  estate  is  already  r.n 
veyed  to  another  person.  This  kind  of  mortgage  ma}  l 
called  a  mortgage  of  an  equity  of  redemption,  by  way  of  •!  s- 
tinguishing  itfVom  the  equitable  mortgage  next  mentior.v '. 
An  agreement  in  writing  to  transfer  ah  estate  as  a  secur  *  % 
for  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money,  is  c«dled  an  cquitafi*- 
mortgage,  because  it  gives  the  intended  mortgagee  a  nglu  ? . 
have  a  legal  mortgage,  and  in  a  court  of  equity  gives  h  ai 
in  fact  all  the  rights  of  a  legal  mortgagee.  A  depo^^it  ^f 
the  title-deeds  of  an  estate,  or  of  the  copy  of  court  roIL  a» 
a  security  for  a  debt  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  depOMt  ••: 
previously  to  the  deposit,  constitutes  an  equitable  mortga^v 
An  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds,  has  a  pre- 
ference over  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  who  vb- 
tainsthe  legal  estate  with  notice  of  the  equitable  morigafre. 

If  the  mortgager  is  not  seised  in  fee,  but  has  only  a  Uua«i! 
interest  in  land,  as  a  lease  for  years,  the  mortgager,  bj 
taking  an  assignment  of  the  lease,  beeomes  liable  for  tl/e 
rent,  and  to  the  covenants  contained  in  the  lease,  though 
he  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  premises  included  ^a 
it.  The  same  rule  was  for  a  time  held  to  apply  to  an 
equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds  [LsitSE] ;  but 
in  a  very  recent  case  it  has  been  decided  that  the  equitable 
mortgagee  is  not  liable  to  such  covenants  (Moore  t*  Olour 
6  Sim.,  508 ;  and  80  the  matter  stands  at  preieni. 
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The  Dreoeding  remarlu  appl^  to  mort^es  of  land  only, 
m  whion  there  are  many  peculiarities  whicn  arise  from  the 
condition  of  legal  ownersoip  of  land  in  this  country.  But 
other  kinds  of  property  may  he  mortgaged,  such  as  chattels 
persona],  a  life-interest  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  policy  of 
insurance,  or  a  ship,  or  shares  in  a  ship.  The  suoject  of 
pawning  or  pledging  of  goods  is  treated  under  Plbdoe,  and 
also  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  Hypotheca  and 
Pignuti.  The  equitable  lien  on  land,  which  is  classed 
among  mortgages  hy  some  writers,  is  briefly  noticed  under 
Lien;  and  mortgages  of  ships  under  Ship. 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  lay  down  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  applicable  to  mortgages.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  rules  would  fill  a  lar^e  volume.  The 
General  principles  of  all  mortgages  are  however  here  laid 
own,  and  the  reader  must  consult  professional  books  for 
particular  cases. 

MORTIFICATION  (in  Medicine)  is  the  death  of  any 
tissue.    It  may  occur  fVom  a  variety  of  causes,  as  intense 
intiammation  [Inflammation],  or  from  anything  which  is 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
a  part,  as  diseases  of  thb  arteries  and  veins,  the  pressure  of 
tumours  and  foreign  bodies,  excessive  debility,  &c.,  or  from 
any  sudden  and  violent  chemical  or  mechanical  agent,  as 
strong  acids  or  other  corrosive  substances,  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  violent  blows,  &c.    The  process  of  reparation  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  living  tissues  from  the  dead,  the 
removal  of  the  latter  by  absorption  or  by  being  thrown  off 
externally,  and  the  granulation  and  cicatrization  of  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  former. 
MORTIFICATION.    [Mortmain.] 
MORTIMER,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  an  artist  of  great 
talent  and  of  high  repute  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1741,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  miller  who  afterwards  became  a  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Eastbourne.  John  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  and  having  discovered  a  taste  for  drawing,  which 
be  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  from  an  uncle  who  was  an 
i  tineraut  portrait-painter.  Le  was,  at  about  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen,  placed  under  Iludson,  who  had  been  the 
instructor  of  Reynolds.   With  him  however  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  but,  after  having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
liis  productions.    One  of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in 
competition  with  Romney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred 
guineas.    He  was  further  distinguished  by  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has  been  attributed 
not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition  of  their  tastes  in 
art    Certainly  there  was  little  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry 
between  them :  Mortimer  was  no  colourist,  and  but  an  in- 
different  portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  admi- 
rable heads  and  likenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.    His 
talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild  and  fantastic  quite  as  much 
as  in  historical  subjects.    His  groups  of  banditti  are  mas- 
terly ;  and  his  *  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta,'  '  The 
Battle  of  Agincourt,' &C.,  show  him  to  have  possessed  great 
and  original  powers  in  the  higher  walk  of  art ;    and  in  his 
knowledge  or  the  human  figure  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed*   The '  Brasen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,'  in  the 
great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for 
that  in  Braienose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him. 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic 
moulo,  and  his  constitution  was  naturally  ver;^  strong,  but 
he  greatly  impaired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  called  free 
living.  About  the  year  1775  his  health  began  to  decline, 
his  former  exuberant  gaiety  abandoned  him,  and  he  became 
altogether  an  altered  man;  but  though  he  in  some  degree 
recovered,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  pencil  both  indus- 
triously and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  nis  life  was  soon  cut  short, 
for  he  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wy- 
combe, near  the  altar ;  where  is  his  painting  of  *  St.  Paul 
preaching  to  the  Britons.' 

MORTMAIN.  Bf  the  9  H.  lU.,  c  36  (Magna  Charta). 
it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  future 
for  any  person  to  give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  so  as  to 
take  it  back  again  and  hold  it  of  the  house ;  and  any  such 
gif\  to  a  rolioious  house  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
-was  forieitea  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
vision ii  obviouit  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  feudal 


tenure ;  and  indeed  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  prsambte 
of  the  statute  of  the  7  Edward  1.,  sometimes  entitled  '  De 
Religiosis,'  as  follows :  '  Whereas  of  late  it  was  provided 
that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any 
without  tne  licence  and  consent  of  the  chief  lords  (capita- 
Hum  dominorum)  of  whom  such  fees  are  immediately  held; 
and  whereas  religious  men  have  entered  as  well  into  fees  of 
their  own  as  those  of  others,  by  appropriating  them  to  their 
own  use  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them 
of  the  gifts  of  others,  by  which  means  the  services  due  from 
such  fees,  and  which  were  originally  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  are  unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  chief 
lords  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same,'  &c.  The  statute  then 
forbids  any  religious  person  or  any  other  to  buy  or  sell 
lands  or  tenements,  or  under  colour  of  a  gift  or  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  title  whatever,  presume  to  receive  from 
any  one,  or  bv  any  other  means,  art,  or  contrivance,  to 
appropriate  to  himself  lands  or  tenements,  so  that  such  lands 
and  tenements  come  into  mortmain  in  any  way  (ad  manum 
mortuam  deveniant),  under  pain  and  forfeiture  of  the  same. 
The  statute  then  provides,  tnat  if  it  is  violated,  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  may  enter  within  a  year;  or  if 
he  neglect  to  enter,  the  next  lord  may  enter  within  half  a 
year ;  and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of  full 
a^e,  within  the  four  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  neglect  to  enter, 
the  king  may  enter. 

The  general  notion  of  mortmain  may  be  collected  Arom  the 
words  of  this  statute,  the  term  being  used  to  express  lands 
belonging  to  any  corporate  body,  ecdesiastical  or  temporal, 
sole  or  aggregate.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  why  lands  of  this  description  were  said  to 
be  in  mortmain,  or  in  mortua  manu,  that  is,  in  a  dead  hand. 
Under  the  feudal  system  lands  held  by  anv  corporate  body 
or  person  might  not  inappropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a  dead 
hand  as  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  as  a  corporation  has  per- 
petual continuance  and  succession,  the  lord  lost  the  profits 
in  his  lands  which,  under  the  strict  system  of  tenures,  he 
derived  either  from  the  services  of  the  tenant,  while  alive, 
or  from  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  other  circumstances 
incident  to  such  event.  Accordingly  the  best  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term  seems  to  be  that  offered  by 
Coke,  that '  the  lands  were  said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to 
the  lords,  for  that  by  alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost 
wholly  their  escheats,  and  in  effect  their  knights'  services 
fbr  the  defence  of  the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a 
dead  hand  yieldeth  no  service.'  Similarly,  the  old  mortuum 
vadium  seems  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  land  in 
pledge  was  for  the  time  dead  to  the  pledger.    [Mortoaob.] 

Before  the  9th  Hen.  III.,  c.  36,  was  passed,  a  man  might 
give  or  sell  his  lands  to  religious  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
sons, unless  it  was  forbidden  in  the  gift  of  the  lands  to 
himself;  and  accordingly  the  great  lords,  on  making  a 
grant  of  land,  used  to  insert  a  clause  preventing  the  sale 
or  gift  to  religious  and  aUo  to  Jews:  Licitum  sit  donatorio 
rem  datam  dure  vel  vcndere  cui  voluerit,  exceptis  viris 
religiosis  et  J udcis.     (Brae ton,  fol.  13.)* 

1  iiis  statute  of  Edward  I.  prevented  gifts  and  alienations 
between  corporate  bodies  or  persons  and  others,  but  it  was 
eluded  by  a  new  device,  apparently  invented  by  the  clergy, 
and  probably  most  used  by  the  religious  houses.  These 
bodies,  pretending  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  wished  to 
acquire,  brought  an  action  for  it  by  a  Prsocipe  quod  reddat 
against  the  tenant,  who  coUusively  made  default,  upon  which 
the  religious  house  had  judgment,  and  entered  on  the 
land. 

The  statute  of  the  13  Edward  I.  (Westminster,  2),  o.  32, 
provided  against  these  recoveries  of  lands  obtained  by  col- 
lusion ;  for  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  ddairlt  made,  it 
should  be  inouired  whether  the  demandant  had  any  right 
in  his  demand  or  not ;  and  if  the  demandant  were  found  to 
have  no  right,  the  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
lords  mediate  and  immediate,  similarly  as  was  provided  by 
the  previous  statute  of  Edward  I.  Another  provision  of  this 
statute  (c.  33)  furnishes  curious  evidence  as  to  the  devices 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. The  words  of  the  enactment  will  best  explain  the 
allusion t — 'Forasmuch  as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses  or 
permit  them  to  be  set  up  on  their  tenements,  to  the  prejiH 

*  ViDer  (art.  '  If ortmain  ')t  qttotio|  Coke,  who  wrftn  thb  paMag*  '  Licitum 
tit  rfomttorC  My t.  *  Qafere  if  it  should  uot  be  dcnato,  AoneeJ  Soeh  a  bluuder 
sUgbt  luvo  tMoa  avoided  by  looUag  at  tha  origiiMl,  or  mlfM  haw  been  oo^ 
nolid  cToa  wittwutdoiaff  la 
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dice  of  tbeir  lords,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  defend 
themselves  by  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
against  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  it  is  enacted,  that  such 
tenements  he  forfeited  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enacted  elsewhere  with  respect 
to  tenements  alienated  in  mortmain '(de  tenementis  aliena- 
tis  ad  mortuam  manum). 

Various  other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Edward  III.  relating  to  mortmain ;  but  the  next 
important  statute  is  that  of  the  15  Richard  II.,  c.  5.  As  cor- 
porations could  not  now  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gift, 
lease,  or  recovery,  they  had  contrived  another  new  device,  said 
to  be  mainly  the  invention  of  or  mainly  practised  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons.  The  device  consisted  in  this : 
the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed  to  some  person  and  his 
heirs  to  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person  and 
their  or  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  legal  estate  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  those  who  could  not  Tegallv  hold  it, 
but  in  a  person  who  had  such  legal  capacity ;  and  the  use 
or  profit  of  the  land,  the  beneficial  interest  in  it,  was  se- 
cured to  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  statutes,  though  not  contrary  to  their 
expressed  provisions.  The  statute  of  Richard,  after  declar- 
ing that  this  use  was  also  mortmain,  further  declared  all 
such  conveyances  to  be  void,  and  that  the  lords  might 
enter  on  lands  so  conveyed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  statute  De  Religiosis.  This  distinction  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land  into  the  legal  and  beneficial  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  like  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  Quiritarian  and  Bonitarian  owner- 
ship, which  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  by  Gaius 

(U.  40). 

Though  the  statute  De  Religiosis  was  in  its  terms  com- 
rehcnsive  enough  to  include  all  alienations  to  corporate 
odies  or  persons,  it  is  clear  that  this  statute  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
ecclesiastical  corporations'  were  more  numerous  than  any 
other,  and  had  been  more  active  in  getting  lands  into  their 
hands.  This  statute  of  Richard  II.  however  exprcsslv  extends 
the  statute  De  Religiosis  to  lands  purcliased  to  the  use  of 

§i1ds  or  fraternities ;  from  which  it  has  lieen  inferred  that  the 
octrine  of  mortmain  had  not,  before  the  date  of  this  statute, 
applied  to  gilds  or  fraternities.  The  statute  De  Religiosis 
is  by  this  statute  of  Richard  II.  expressly  declared  to  apply 
alHo  to  what  we  now  call  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
statute  places  such  bodies  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  'poople  of  religion.* 
If  such  bodies  as  those  had  been  considered  within  the  sta- 
tute De  Religiosis,  it  seems  clear  from  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.  tnat  their  acquisitions  of  land  had  only  re- 
cently become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem 
expedient  to  make  a  special  declaration  by  statute  as  to 
them. 

A  statute  of  Henry  VIU.  (23  Henry  VIIL,  c.  10),  com- 
monly called  an  act  against  superstitious  uses,  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  statute  against  mortmain  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  statute  enacted  that  feoffments,  fines,  recove- 
ries, and  other  estates,  made  of  lands  and  hereditaments  to 
the  use  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  gilds,  fVaternities,  oom- 
monalties,  &c.,  erected  and  madeof  devotion  or  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation,  or  to  uses  for 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  oontinual  service  of  a  priest,  were  de- 
clared to  be  void  as  to  such  gifts  as  were  made  after  the 
first  of  March  in  the  year  in  which  the  statute  was  passed, 
for  any  term  exceeding  twenty  years  finom  the  creation  of 
such  uses.  From  the  words  *  by  common  consent  of  the 
people,  without  any  corporation,*  it  can  hardly  be  inferred 
that  a  number  of  individuals  could  take  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion without  being  incorporated,  as  some  writers  suppose ; 
for  *to  take  by  perpetual  succession  without  being  incorpo- 
rated* involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  can  the  statute  be 
construefl  as  admitting  by  implication  such  a  power  of  per- 
petual succession  in  unincornoratcd  individuals,  llie  statute 
destroys  uU  such  estates  ana  interests  in  land  as  in  any  way 
or  by  any  persons  were  held  to  the  use  of  the  establishments 
or  collections  of  individuals  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
statute. 

Tfie  subsequent  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  (27  H.  VIIL,  c.  28;  31  H.  VIIL,  c.  13;  37  H.  VIII.. 
c.  4),  together  with  the  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VL  ( 1  Edw.VI.,  c.  14),  put  an  end  to  religious  houses 
and  many  other  establishments  which  had  been  the  special 
ol]jecU  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  aad  tupentitiout  uses. 


The  oonrnderatioti  of  what  are  now  legally  called 
stitious  uses  properly  comes  under  the  bead  of  UfS9»  Sr- 
pBRsnnous  and  Crajutablx. 

The  king  oould  always  grant  a  licence  to  alicii  io  aiort- 
main,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  he  could  remit  thelbrfeit- 
ure  consequent  upon  alienation,  so  far  at  least  as  cooeemed 
himself;  but  such  remission  could  strictly  only  afiect  h« 
own  rights,  and  not  those  of  the  mesne  lords,  irale»  they 
also  consented.  It  was  the  practice,  befoiw  the  ku&{ 
granted  his  licence,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ad  amod  dammwm^ 
in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  made  and  the  king  iateoiH 
what  damage  himself  or  others  might  sustain  froa  the 
licence.  This  practice  however  fell  into  disnse  long  bcfoe 
the  statute  of  the  7  &  8  Will.  III.,  c  37,  which  ambonws 
the  king  to  grant  to  any  person  or  persons,  oorpotmie  or  not, 
licence  to  alien  in  mortmain,  and  to  purchase  and  held  m 
mortmain  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  that  such  tends 
shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture.  When  a  Uoenee  to  h^VI 
lands  in  mortmain  is  granted*  it  genecelly  apecstea  the 
8 mount  in  value  of  the  uinds  to  be  held  by  the  eorporettie 
to  which  it  is  granted ;  and  if  the  corporation  ahoald  be 
ever  found  to  acquire  lands  beyond  this  value,  such  teds 
are  forfbited  to  the  lord. 

Until  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  presently  a—nf  iooed, 
though  lands  could  not  be  aliened  in  mortnaetn.  yet  car- 
tain  gifts  to  corporate  bodies  were  held  good.  Hiu^  if  a 
feoffment  was  made  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  perform  a 
charitable  use  (within  the  43  Elic,  c  4),  it  was  good,  thoagh 
they  could  not  be  seised  to  another's  use ;  and  a  dense  f '*  a 
college  to  a  charitable  use  within  this  statute  was  also  |?ood. 
(Hob.,  136;  1  Lev.,  284.) 

The  statute  of  the  9  Geo.  IL,  c  36,  is  now  covmbohW, 
though  not  correctly,  called  the  Statute  of  Moitineiii.    h 
applies  only  to  England  and  Wales.  It  is  entitled  *  An  Act  i9 
restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  the  sv 
inalienable.'    The  provisions  and  object  of  this 
cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by  stating  the  lint 
lion  at  full  length : — 'Whereas  gifts  or  alienations  of  lacrli. 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  mortmain,  are  prohibitod 
or  restrained  by  Magna  Charta  and  divers  other  wholeMnee 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  oommoo  otsiicv  ; 
nevertheless  this  public  mischief  has  of  late  freatly  m- 
creased  by  many  large  and  improvident  alienatioDS  or  dis- 
positions made  by  langut:ihing  or  dying  persons,  or  l»y  oibrr 
persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to  take  plere  aiWr 
their  death,  to  the  divherison  of  their  lawful  hein :  for  *r 
medy  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  alter  the   ^*  i 
day  of  June,  1736,  no  manors,  lands,  tenementi,  rwfHA,  mA- 
vowsons,  or  other  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  ineowytrml 
whaUoever,  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  gooda,  chatiHiw 
stocks  in  tlie  public  funds,  securities  for  money,  or  as« 
other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  laid  out  or  AnptmH. 
of  in  the  nurchase  of  any  lands,  tenement^  or  hersd<ta- 
ments,  shall  be  given,  granted,  aliened,  limited*  twlrased. 
transferred,  assigned,  or  appointed,  or  any  way*  eot>vr«  9-* 
or  settled  to  or  upon  any  person  or  peieona,  bocUea  po£t:«  .r 
corporate,  or  otherwise  for  any  estate  or  interest  vha*w- 
ever,  or  any  waya  charged  or  encnmbered  by  any  pervm    - 
persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  o^  asi>  rh*- 
ritable   uses   whatsoever,   unless  such   gift,    eoowyani-T 
appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such  landa^  Iroene' 
hereditaments,  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  pcneoal 
(other  than  stocks  in  the  public  fbnds),  be  made  hy  * 
dented,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  prssenceof  two 
credible  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  leai 
the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (indudinr  Che  da«»  ^y 
execution  and  death),  and  be  enrolled  in  Hia  Majcrtv  • 
High  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  BaontiM  alhr 
the  execution  thereof;   and  unless  such  slocks  ho  trac» 
ferred  in  the  public  bo^ks  usually  kept  for  the  tniKafcr  'f 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  belbie  the  death  ^ 
such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  of  the 
and  death) ;  and  unless  the  same  bo  made  to  take  effort 
possession  for  the  charitable  use  intended 
the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any  power  of  i 
reservation,  trust,  condition,  limitation,  daon,  or 
wliatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  mntof 
person  or  persons  claiming  onder  him.'    The  m 
that  what  relates  to  the  time  before  the  graBtoc^  dlaath  Lr 
sealing  the  deed  and  making  the  tnnsfor  shall  not  eal#ol 
to  any  nurehase  to  he  made  really  and  boot  fide  flbr  a  fbil 
and  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at 
making  of  such  oonveyanoe  or  transfcr  vithottt  Umad 
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oolluiion*  The  two  uniTersitim  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  colleges  within  them,  were  excepted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster,  but  in  favour  of  the  scholars  only,  were  also 
exceoted.  This  act  limited  the  number  of  advowsons 
which  any  oollege  or  house  of  learning  (before  referred  to 
in  the  act)  could  hold ;  but  this  restriction  was  removed  by 
the  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  By  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39,  the 
British  Museum  is  excepted  fh>mthe  statutes  of  mortmain ; 
and  various  other  public  bodies  have  been  in  like  manner 
excepted  by  act  of  parliament  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  this  act,  called  tne  Mortmain  Act,  has  prevented  a  large 
amount  of  property  from  beine  given  to  charitable  uses. 
A  bequest  of  money  for  charituile  purposes,  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  land,  b  void;  or  of  money  due  on  mortgages; 
or  of  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  chapel ;  or  of 
money  to  build  a  chapel,  unless  some  land  already  in 
mortmain  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of  the  be* 
quest ;  or  of  mortgages  both  in  fee  and  for  years ;  or  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  act  can 
only  be  called  a  Mortmain  Act  with  any  propriety  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  corporate  bodies,  and  even  with  regard  to  them 
with  no  strict  propriety,  inasmuch  as  the  Mortmain  Acts 
were  intended  to  prevent  corporate  bodies  holding  lands  to 
their  own  use,  or  to  prevent  other  persons  holding  them  to 
the  use  of  corporate  bodies.  The  act  is  in  fact  intended  to 
limit  the  power  of  giving  property  for  charitable  purposes 
to  any  person  or  persons,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Mortmain  Act,  if  we  consider  that  many  gifts  of  land  for 
charitable  purposes  were  not  considered,  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  as  within  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  history  of  mortmain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  country.  Tlie  jealousy 
itrhich  all  mankind  feel  against  rich  and  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  who  are  combined  in  a  perpetual  brotherhood  and 
fraternity,  and  the  constantly  increasing  wealth  and  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  m  this  country,  doubtless  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  passing  of  the  enactments  called 
the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  and  this,  independently  of  the 
solid  reasons  against  such  bodies  having  large  possessions, 
so  long  as  the  strict  system  of  tenures  continued.  In  modem 
limes,  when  the  lord  can  lose  nothing  by  land  being  con- 
Teyed  to  a  corporation  or  to  a  charitable  use,  except  the 
remote  contingency  of  escheat,  a  new  notion  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  restraints  upon  such  transfers  or  gifts  of  land, 
which,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  it,  was  this: — 

'  The  mischief  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  the 
Mortmain  Act  (as  appears  from  the  recital,  and  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  title)  was  to  restrain  the  disposition  of 
Isnds  whereby  they  become  inalienable.'  In  another  place 
he  observes  that '  the  particular  views  of  the  legislature  were 
two :  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land  and  real  property 
fron:  being  aliened,  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act ;  the 
second,  to  prevent  persons,  in  their  last  moments,  from  bein^ 
imposed  on  to  give  away  their  real  estates  from  their  fam^  es. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  vei^  im- 
perfectly correspond  with  this  explanation  of  its  object.  Thus 
money  may  be  given  by  will  (if  unaooompanied  with  a  direc- 
1  ion  to  lay  it  out  in  land)  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation  which 
is  empowered  to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  and  it  may  be  laid  out 
}»  land,  or,  if  necessary,  a  licence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  The  judicial  exposition,  that  money 
given  by  will,  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands,  is  within  the 
set,  involves  a  direct  contradiction ;  it  bein^  expressly  pro- 
^'ided  by  the  mode  of  donation,  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  the  land  shsll  not,  so  far  as  the  donor  can  prevent  it, 
come  into  hands  in  which  it  will  be  inalienable. 

The  act,  which  is  but  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
position of  it,  are  in  fact  directed  against  gifts  for  charitable 
tises ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  of  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  lands  to  be  for  ever  set  apart,  or  *  locked  up,' 
bad  also  some  influence  on  the  legislature.  If  this  however 
liad  been  the  leading  idea,  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which 
allows  the  crown  to  grant  a  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main would  have  been  a  proper  addition  to  the  act.  But 
the  legislature  or  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  apparentlv 
anxious  to  find  out  some  reason  or  excuse  for  passing  such 
an  act  in  a  country  where  gifts  for  charitable  uses  have  been 
so  long  established  and  approved  by  popular  opinion.  The 
exceptions  made  in  this  act  in  favour  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  also  show  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  legislature 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  act  being 
extended  to  those  corporate  bodies*' 
P.  C,  No.  965. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  charities  and 
charitable  uses  have  a  legal  meaning  very  different  from  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term  charity. 

The  great  amount  of  property  in  England  and  Wales 
which  is  appropriated  to  charitable  uses,  and  the  importance 
of  many  of  those  establishments  which  are  supported  by 
such  property,  render  it  necessary  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  administration  of  charities  in  this  country, 
which  is  most  conveniently  done  under  the  head  of  Uses, 
Charitable. 

The  term  MortificcUion  in  Scotland  expresses  pretty 
nearly  what  mortmain  does  in  England. 

According  to  Stair  (book  ii.,  tit.  iii.,  39,  ed.  Brodie),  '  in- 
feftments  of  mortified  lands  are  those  which  are  granted  to 
the  kirk  or  other  incorporation  having  no  other  reddendo 
than  prayer  and  supplications  and  the  like :  such  were  the 
mortifications  of  the  kirk  lands  granted  by  the  king  to  kirk- 
men,  or  granted  by  other  private  men  to  the  provost  and 
prebendars  of  college  kirks  founded  for  singing ;  or  to  chap- 
lainries,  preceptories,  altarages,  in  which  the  patronage  re- 
mained in  the  mortifiers.'  The  act  of  1587,  c.  29,  passed  in 
the  eleventh  parliament  of  James  VI.,  began  by  reciting 
that  the  king  *  and  his  three  estaites  of  parliament  perfitely 
understood  the  greatest  part  of  his  proper  rent  to  have  bene 
given  and  disponed  of  auld  to  Abbaies,  Monasteries,  and 
utheris  persons  of  Clergie,'  &c. :  it  further  recited  that '  his 
Hienes,  for  the  great  love  and  favour  quhilk  hebearis  to  his 
subjectes,  was  nawaies  minded  to  greeve  them  with  un- 
profitable taxations,  specially  for  his  roval  support.*  The 
act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  '  founde  maist  meete 
and  exoedient  that  he  sail  have  recourse  to  his  awin  patri- 
monie  disponed  of  before  (the  cause  of  the  disposition  now 
ceasing)  as  ane  heipe  maist  honorable  in  respect  of  himselfe 
and  least  grievous  to  his  people  and  subjectes.'  The  act 
then  proceeded  to  unite  and  annex  to  the  crown  (with  the 
exceptions  after  specified  in  the  act)  all  the  lands,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  personages  therein 
mentioned.  This  act  was  in  effect  more  extensive  than  the 
similar  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England. 

Since  the  Reformation,  lands  given  in  Scotland  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  are  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  held  either  in  blanch  or  feu  holding.  (Bell's  Diet,  qf  the 
Law  qf  Scotland.) 

MORTON.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  EARL  OF,  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  great  family 
of  Angus,  which,  besides  other  honours,  had  more  than 
once  held  the  office  of  lord-high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus  with  Margaret 
of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  nad  recentlv  been 
brought  into  intimate  conn'bction  with  Henry  Vlli.,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above 
earl,  being  second  son  of  the  earl's  younger  brother.  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich.  These  two  brothers  had 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  for  power 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V.;  and  on  the  earl's 
fall  in  1 528,  Sir  George  fled  and  remained  an  exile  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1543  was  appointed  a  privy-counsellor 
to  the  Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncer- 
tain, the  younger  son  of  Sir  C^rge  haa  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  earl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained  a  new  reversionary 
clause  to  his  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to  this  for- 
tunate son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Master  of  Morton ;  and  on  his  father-in-law*s  death, 
in  1553,  he  became  earl  of  Morton.  Up  to  this  time  he  fol- 
lowed undoubtedly  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  friend  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  His  name  however  does  not  often  appear  in  the 
public  transactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  one  of  the 
original  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  yet  afraid  perhaps 
of  the  consequences,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  of  casting 
off  the  queen  regent,  from  whom  ne  had  already  received 
considerable  favours,  he  long  held  a  duubtful  and  irreso- 
lute course.  It  was  this  which  made  Sadler,  the  English 
envoy,  describe  Morton  as  'a  simple  and  fearful  roan.* 
From  the  time  of  the  queen  regent's  death  however  that 
description  was  inapplicable  to  him ;  and  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, 1563,  he  was  constituted  lord-high- chancellor  of  the 
1  kingdom,  in  the  room  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
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had  been  the  great  head  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 
He  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  that  office  however  when  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and  fly  into  England,  on  occasion 
of  Rizzio's  murder,  in  which  cruel  and  lawless  affair  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part    He  remained  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Bothwell,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all 
the  aid  which  could  be  drawn  together  from  every  quarter. 
BothweU  soon  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he  meditated 
for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expectmg,  no  doubt,  his  ready 
acquiescence.     In  this  however  Bothwell  was  mistaken ; 
Morton  refused  to  concur.     But  neither  did  he  inform 
Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measures  to  prevent  its 
being  executed ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
the  famous  bond,  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.    Yet  when  this 
latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  him ;  and  it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the 
lady  of  Loohleven,  that  Mary  was  conducted  when  she  de- 
livered herself  up  at  Carbery  Hill.     When  Mary  was 
securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  klnedom,  and  Morton  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.    He  continued  in 
this  situation  durine  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeea  a  principal  actor  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on  Mar*s 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was  himself  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom.  Here  his  ability  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambition,  bis  avarice,  and 
rapacity,  and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  appa- 
rent to  all ;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  ana  hated ;  and  find- 
ing himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  resigning,  or  rather 
offering;  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king's  (James  VI.) 
own  hands,  his  majesty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year.    Ac- 
cordingly on  the  12th  September,  1577,  he  made  resignation 
of  his  office,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyl, 
accepted  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  un- 
expectedly taken  at  his  word,  retired  in  a  sort  of  pet  to  Loch- 
leven,  wliich,  from  his  formidable  character,  was  then  com- 
monly called  the  Lion's  Den ;  and  from  this  retreat  he  watched 
a  ikvourable  moment  to  regain  his  power.    An  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  immediately  became  master  both  of 
Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king's  person.     He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  fbr 
some  time,  but  at  length  the  king's  new  favourite,  Captain 
Stewart,  who,  as  Robertson  says,  shunned  no  action  how- 
ever desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or  favour,  charged  him,  in 
the  king's  presence,  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley.    Upon  this  charge  lm>rton  was  committed  first  to 
his  own  house,  then  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  (2nd  Janu- 
ary, 1581).  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox,  the 
father  of  Darnley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  every 
endeavour  in  favour  of  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude 
which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his 
enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  beine  carried  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  then  earlof  Arran,  into  Edinburgh,  he  was,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned.  When  that  part  of  the  verdict  was  read  which, 
besides  finding  tliat  he  had  concealed,  found  that  he  was 
also  accessory  to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with 
vehemence,  and  then  exclaimed,  *  Gt)d  knows  it  is  not  so.' 
The  next  morning,  speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
condemned,  he  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England, 
after  the  death  of  Riztio,  Bothwell  had  info'rmed  him  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnley,  which  the  oueen,  as  he 
told  him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  it.    And  as  to  revealing  the  plot,  '  To  whom,'  said  he, 
•could  I  reveal  it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To 
Darnley  ?    He  was  such  a  babe,  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again ;  and  the  two  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and  Huntly, 
were  the  perpetrators.    I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot, 
but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I  call  God  to 
witness,  I  am  wholly  innocent.'    When  his  keepers  told 
him  that  the  guards  were  attending,  and  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, he  replied, '  I  thank  my  God,  I  am  ready  likewise.' 
On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his  countenance 
and  voice    maltered,  and  aAersorae  time  spent  in  acts  of 
devotion,  he  was  be^»aded  by  the  instrument  called  the 


Maiden,  on  the  3fd  June,  1S81.  His  bead  was  placed  on 
the  public  gaol ;  and  his  body,  after  lying  til)  sunset  on  ih« 
scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly  doafi,  was  carried  bj  roni- 
mon  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  criminals.  None 
of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grave — ^they  did  not 
venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  respect  by  aaj  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow.  PubUc  opinion  was  unanimous  m  his 
condemnation. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  arehbisbop  of  Canter- 
bury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milboum^ 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  bom  at  Beve  in  that 
county,  in  1410.    He  received  his  earliest  education  at  ibe 
abbey  of  Ceme,  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol  Coll(^<r, 
Oxford.    Of  his  progress  in  that  university  we  know  b-.t 
little,  till  he  became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn.    H.» 
practice  as  an  advocate  m  the  Court  of  Arches  subaequeniii 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Bourrhier.  Tlie 
cardinid,  beside  conferring  upon  him  various  prefennt;nt4. 
introduced  him  to  King  Henry  VI.,  who  made  him  one  nf 
his  privy-counsel.    He  adhered  to  this  unfortunate  prinrv 
with  so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  IV. 
could  not  but  admire  his  attachment,  wbieh  he  rewarrle*! 
by  taking  Morton  into  his  councils.    In  1473  Morton  wa< 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  between  this  time  and 
1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendal  stalls  and  ether 
preferments  in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom  prote^ 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  1478  Edward  IV. 
made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  at  his  death  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.     Ht 
was  viewed  in  no  favourable  light  by  Richard  UL,  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Stanley  was  arrested,  gave  Morto'i 
in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.    He  escaped  howe\*>r 
from  the  duke's  castle  at  Brecknock,  and  concealed  himseif 
for  a  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  which,  passinf*  m 
disguise  to  the  Continent,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Rtchmoi'l. 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  proposed  th.* 
coalition  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  t  he 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.    As  F4»->n 
as  Henry  VH.  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  also  mai** 
Morton  one  of  his  privy-counsel,  and  on  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bourchier,  in  1486,  joined  with  the  pope  in  pronK>t!i  r 
him    to    the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.     In  Augu-*. 
1487,  if  not  earlier,  he  was  again  constituted  lord  clur- 
cellor,  and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alexai-hr 
VI.    He  died  September  15th,  1500.    Morton  was  a  m  i'* 
of  great  talents,  learning,  and  probity.    The  cot  or  dri". 
from  Peterborough  to  Wisbeche,  known  by  the  name  •>: 
Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  expense  while  iir* 
was  bishop  of  Ely;  and  the  opinion  seems  well   fouTnl*-' 
that  the  English  Lifb  of  Richard  III.,  usually  attributed  m 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  really  written  by  Morton.     (TanrT. 
Bibi,  BriL  Hib.,  pp.  532,  533;    Bentham's  Hist  rif  E  , 
4to.,  Cambr.,  1771,  p.  179-181 ;  Chalmer^s  Biog.  Diet.)  ' 

MORTUARY,  from  the  Latin  mortuariwn,  by  our  Sa\'  -. 
ancestors  called  yaul-ycea«,  soul-shot,  or  money  paid  at  deat : . 
The  mortuary  was  really  a  gift  left  by  a  man  to  his  par .-.. 
church,  as  a  recompense  for  his  personal  tithes  and  ate-- 
in^  not  duly  paid.    Dugdale,  in  his  'History  of  War« .«  I  - 
shire,*  p.  679,  enters  minutaly  into  the  reason  and  onci. 
occasion  of  such  becjuests,  the  earliest  mention  of  which  .. 
finds  in  the  *  Council  of  ^nsham,'  in  the  year  1009,  an<l    - 
the  'Laws  of  King  Canute.*    Mortuaries  were  afterviar  f . 
distinguished  into  dead  mortuaries,  and  mortuana  rtro,     * 
live  mortuaries:  the  former  consirting  of  money,  or  ar 
other  goods  or  chattels ;  the  latter  of  live-stock :  Blount  sa  *.  > 
the  second-best  beast,  after  the  first  had  been  paid  to  u  • 
lord  for  his  heriot.    After  the  Conquest  we  find  the  v\   -- 
tuary  sometimes  called  a  cors^esent,  because  the  bet** 
was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  funeral.    John  Anic  • 
in  his  will  dated  4th  of  June,  17tb  Hen.  VIU.,  savs,  « lu   ■ 
I  bequeath  for  my  mortuary,  or  cors-present^  a  black  c«r'    • 
ing  ambling,  that  Almighty  God  may  the  rather  tsike  *.: 
soul  unto  his  mercy  and  grace.'    Dugdale  quotes  s&erf  ^ 
antient  wills  ttom  the  time  of  Hen.  Hi.  to  that  of  Hen.  V  . 
in  which  horses,  caparisoned  and  bearing  the  mihtarj  wr-r- 
pons  of  the  defunct,  are  directed  to  be  led  before  the  cott  ^ 
at  his  funeral,  and  delivered  as  mortuaries.    This  w^as  ?  *  • 
origin  of  the  practice  of  leading  horses  at  the  fLlne^ai^    f 
persons  of  distinction.    Mortuaries,  in  time,  were   fo:i:  i 
oppressive  to  the  yeomanry  and  poorer  inhabitants  of  pa- 
rishes: they  were  regulatm.  and  converted  into  a  tnon-rv 
payment  by  stat.  91  Hen.  VIIL,  chap.  6.  aj>.  1530.     Ko* 
nett,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  'Parochial  Antiquitiea^'  sa^ « 
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that  a  mortuary  was  sometimes  paid  to  tbe  lord  of  a  fee,  as 
well  as  to  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

(Selden,  Hi$t,  of  Ti/ihes,  p.  287 ;  Dugd.,  Hitt  Wane,,  ut 
supr. ;  Jacob's  Law  Diet ;  Manning  and  Bray's  Hist  of 
Surreyy  i.,  pp.  386, 388;  Kennett's  Paroch.  Antiq,,  i.,  p.  101, 
and  Glostor.) 

MORVEAU.    [GuYTOW  db  Morveau.] 

MORUS  ALBA,  or  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree,  and  whence  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  westward,  till  it  has  become  a  common 
plant  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
forming  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  pollard- tree  by  road  sides. 
Its  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  usually  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  on  old  trees  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young 
vigorous  shoots  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes.  The 
fruit  is  white,  insipid,  and  of  little  value,  except  for  feeding 
poultry;  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  formed.  It  is  on 
this  species  that  the  silkworm  is  chiefly  fed ;  and  in  silk 
countries  many  varieties  are  cultivated  fot*  the  purpose,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  much  better  than  others.  The 
common  wild  kind  is  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as  or 
even  better  than  any  other  kind ;  but  as  it  yields  only  a 
smaM  quantity  of  foliage,  compared  with  other  sorts,  it  is 
principally  employed  as  the  source  of  seeds  from  which 
stocks  are  raised  for  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of 
the  latter  each  silk  country  nas  its  own  fancy  kinds,  which 
there  would  be  little  advantage  in  noticing  here ;  but  there 
is  among  them  an  exception  of  importance,  the  valup  of 
which  has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated. 
Some  years  since  a  mulberry  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  of  the  Philip- 
pine Mulberry,  tbCpVeat  excellence  of  which  seems  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  It  has  straight  smooth  branches,  oval 
heart-shaped  leaves  taperinz  to  a  point,  thin,  rather  soft,  a 
little  blistered  and  puckerea  in  the  middle,  often  drooping, 
and  sometimes  more  than  six  or  even  nine  inches  broad  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  south  of  France.  It  grows  much 
faster  than  the  white  mulberry,  and  strikes  firom  cuttings 
as  freely  as  a  willow,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Tlie  abundance  of  its  leaves  is  much  greater  than  any  other 
known  variety,  and,  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  only 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  perfectly  agrees  with 
them.  Its  culture  is  now  superseding  that  of  all  others  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  even  taken  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  common  white  mulberr}',  when  the  latter 
is  wished  for.  Accordinor  to  M.  Bonafous  this  may  be  done 
either  upon  layers  of  the  Philippine  Mulberry,  hea<ied  down 
to  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  ground,  or  upon  cuttings  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  having  been  grafted :  the  young  plants  will  be  five  or 
six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. This  mulberry  is  sometimes  called  Morus  mul- 
ticaulis. 

In  this  country  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  our  winters,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  into 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  partly  to  un- 
skilful management,  but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leaves  in  this  damp  climate,  which  rendered  them  unfit 
for  the  food  of  the  worm.  For  a  full  and  excellent  account 
of  the  varieties,  8cc.  of  the  Wbite  Mulberry,  see  Loudon*s 
ArboretuM  Britannicttm,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1348. 

MORUS  NIGRA.    [Mulberry.] 

MORVAN  or  MORVANT,  LE,  a  district  in  France, 
partly  in  Nivemois  and  partly  in  Bourgogne.  As  this  dis- 
trict does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  any  admi- 
nistrative purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits:  it  is 
from  16  to  18  miles  long,  and  10  to  12  broad.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  taole-land  of  granite  or  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  It  is  barren  on  the  whole,  though  affording 
in  some  parts  good  pasturage,  on  whi(!h  a  vast  number  of 
cattle  are  kept:  other  parts  are  clothed  with  wood,  which 
affords  a  great  supply  of  fhel  for  Paris.  [Avallgn.]  Buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  a  little  rye  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain 
raised.  The  towns  of  Avallon»  Saulieu,  and  Chateau  Chinon 
are  within  the  district.  The  Yonne  and  several  of  its  tribu* 
taries  are  within  the  border.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not 
known.  Morvan  is  now  included  partly  in  the  department 
of  Nidvre,  partly  in  that  of  Yonne. 

MORYSON,  or  MORISON,  FYNES,  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  born  in  1566.    He  wrote  an '  Itinerary, 


containing  twelve  years'  travels  through  Grennany,  Bobmer- 
land,  Switzerland,  Netherland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy* 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  3  parts,* 
London,  1617,  fol.  This  work  was  first  written  in  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  himself  into  English.  It  contains 
some  minute  and  interesting  details  of  early  English  man- 
ners. He  also  wrote  a  '  History  of  Ireland,  firom  the  year 
1599  to  1603,  with  a  short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  firom  1169;  to  which  is  added  a  Description  of 
Ireland,'  Dublin,  1735, 2  vols.  8vo.     He  died  about  1614. 

MOSAIC,  or  more  correctly  MUSAIC  (the  term  being 
a  corruption  of  Opus  Musivum),  a  species  of  inlaid  or  tes- 
sellated work,  made  with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  sub- 
stances, generally  either  marble  or  natural  stone8»  or  else 
glass  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue 
whicb  the  subject  may  require.  The  former  mode  was  that 
chiefly  employed  by  the  antients  for  their  costly  tessel- 
lated pavements,  many  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  discovered  in  this  island,  and  which  prove,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  opulence  and  luxury  in  building 
displayed  by  the  Romans  in  this  distant  part  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  fiirther,  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
structures,  of  which  they  are  the  remains;  since  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  decoration,  attended  with 
such  difficulty  and  tedioiisness  of  execution,  and  requiring 
artificers  of  a  superior  class,  if  not  artists,  was  not  intro- 
duced except  in  sumptuous  edifices. 

Mosaics  of  this  description,  that  is*  for  pavements,  gene- 
rally consist  only  of  a  series  of  ornamental  borders  enclosing 
one  or  more  compartments  containing  some  figure  or  de- 
vice, or  occasionally  a  group  or  subject.  Others  consist 
entirely  of  a  pattern,  generally  iQ  two  colours,  sometimes 
in  three — black,  white,  and  red.  ICxamples  of  pavement 
mosaics  in  each  of  these  modes  have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  and  in  many  of  them  the  borders  very  much  re- 
semble those  upon  Greek  fictile  vases. 

Mosaic  continued  to  be  used  both  for  pavements  and 
ornamenting  walls  to  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  greatly  practised  in  Byxantine  buildings,  and  by  Byzan- 
tine artists,  who  were  also  employed  in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  opus  Grafcum,  or  Grcecanicum,  Hes- 
semer  gives  in  his  work  many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
among  others  one  from  a  pavement  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa 
(begun  in  11 53),  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  compartments 
form  precisely  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  window  in 
the  mosque  of  Hakim  at  Cairo,  represented  in  the  cut,  page 
383,  in  Moorish  Architecture.  In  tAe  pavement  the 
lines  are  a  dark  green  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  spaces, 
whi(;h  are  perforated  in  the  window,  are  ^led  up  with 
iessercB  of  different  forms  and  colours,  placed  alternately 
upon  a  dark  and  a  white  ground. 

Ornamental  patterns  of  a  similar  character,  executed  in 
mosaic  and  frequently  having  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  gold,  were  frequent,  and  of  embellishment  thus  executed 
there  are  splendid  examples  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their  geometri- 
cal patterns  and  devices  they  display  a  tastp  very  much  akin 
to  tnat  of  Arabian  architects.  [Moorish  ARCBtTECXuRx.] 
Beautiful  specimens  of  decorative  mosaic  or  inlaid  pave- 
ments, in  a  different  style  from  the  precedin|^,  occur  in  the 
church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  consisting  of  squares 
filled  up  with  bold  foUage  or  flower-work  in  black  and  white, 
and  which  again  partake  not  a  little  of  the  character  of 
corresponding  decoration  in  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  styles. 
Pattenis  very  similar  to  those  of  such  mosaics  were  also 
frequently  employed  for  painting  walls,  of  which  kind  spe- 
cimens from  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assist,  as  well 
as  others  in  mosaic  in  the  same  building,  may  be  seen  in 
Hesseroer's  Arabische  und  Alt-Italienische  aaurVcrzie-' 
Tun^en. 

Something  akin  to  mosaic  or  coloured  inlaid-work  was 
occasionally  employed  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages  for 
external  decoration  also ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  facade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  may  be  mentioned,  where,  though 
the  pattern  is  chieflv  in  black  and  white,  brilliant  reds  and 
blues  are  intermixed  at  intervals,  a  species  of  external  de- 
coration supposed  by  some  to  haye  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  polychromy  among  the  Greeks.  [PotY- 
chromy.] 

Although  nearly  similar  as  to  their  process,  mosaic  pic- 
tures, especially  some  of  those  of  later  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  art  Whether  actually 
employed  as  pavements  or  inserted  in  walls,  mosaics  of  the 
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class  just  described  consist  chiefly  of  ornament  and  pattern, 
executed  in  few  and  simple  colours,  with  hardly  any  attempt 
at  variety  of  tints  and  due  graduation  of  tones,  even  in  the 
figures,  human  or  animal,  occasionally  introduced  in  them. 
The  outlines  are  everywhere  distinct  and  hard ;  the  joints 
between  the  tessera,  or  separate  pieces  of  material,  plainly 
visible ;  in  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at  pictures ;  scarcely 
anything  more,  in  fact,  than  the  suggestions  of  them,  if  we 
may  so  express  it.  All  these  however  are  rather  proprieties 
than  defects,  because  a  direct  imitation  of  nature— any  pic- 
ture, according  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  term — would  be 
altogether  incongruous  and  in  bad  taste  applied  as  the  de- 
coration of  a  pavement  or  floor.  Even  for  ceilings  they  are 
objectionable  enough,  but  for  floors  pictures  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  how- 
ever that  mosaic-work  first  suggested  the  idea  of  painting, 
or  of  describing  objects  by  means  of  outline  and  colours 
upon  a  plane  surface,  and  confining  the  composition  to 
figures  alone,  without  anv  intermixture  of  pattern-work  or 
arbitrary  ornament ;  and  if  founded  upon  nothing  better 
than  conjecture,  such  supposition  is  highly  plausible,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Further,  such  hypothesis  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  our  finding  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  antient 
painting  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  or  yet  discovered 
nave  in  them  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
mosaic,  and  but  a  partial  imitation  of  nature,  the  figures 
being  in  many  of  them  upon  a  uniform  ground,  and  very 
few  indeed  exhibiting  more  than  a  partial  background  and 
a  slight  indication  of  distances. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  decline  of  the  arts,  mosaic 
painting  continued  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  both  externally 
and  internally,  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  as  for  in- 
stance, on  the  fa9ade  as  well  as  within  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice.  Some  have  supposed  that  such  produc- 
tions were  entirely  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Greek  artists, 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  firmly  maintained  by  Cicognara, 
who  asserts  that  mosaic  was  practised  by  native  Italians, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  the  earliest  Venetians,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  altogether  an  error  to  call  Andrea  Tafi, 
a  Florentine  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
Italian  who  obtained  instruction  in  the  art  from  Greeks 
practising  it  at  Venice.  The  works  however,  both  of  Con- 
stantinopolitans  and  Italians  of  those  ages,  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  rude  and  uncouth  in  design,  and  exhibiting 
venr  little  of  the  principles  of  painting.  In  fact  they  bear 
a  far  greater  resemblance  in  every  respect  to  the  glass- 
painting  in  Gothic  windows  than  they  do  to  pictures,  and 
that  species  of  painting  may  itself  be  termed  a  kind  of 
transparent  mosaic-work.  In  neither  case  is  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  nature  aimed  at,  but  merely  a  sort  of  conventional 
and  more  or  less  symbolical  representation.  The  outlines 
are  hard  and  cutting,  the  colours  forcible  and  unbroken, 
nor  is  there  any  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Besides  which 
pictorial  imitation  is  further  repudiated  by  the  figures  being 
frequently  represented  upon  a  gold  ground,  a  practice  after- 
wards followcil  by  some  of  the  earlier  German  painters,  and 
in  the  present  day  in  some  of  the  modern  frescoes  at 
Munich. 

Pictures  in  mosaic  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin, 
dating  not  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  copies  of  celebrated  works  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  were  for  the  first  time  thus 
executed.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  are  facsimiles  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  have  merely  the  effect  of  paintings  produced  in 
the  usual  way,  although  attended  with  infinitely  greater 
cost,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  laborious  and  tedious 
in  their  process.  As  each  separate  piece  of  glass  is  of  the 
same  colour  throughout,  the  ^duation  of  tints,  the  melt- 
ing off  of  any  one  colour  from  its  highest  light  to  its  darkest 
shadow,  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  immense  number  of 
small  pieces,  of  which  those  contiguous  to  each  other  exhibit 
scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye.  It  is  said 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  different  tinU.  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  methodically  sorted  and  arranged,  are 
requisite  for  this  kind  of  mosaic-work ;  the  preparation  of  such 
a  palette  therefore,  for  anything  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
must  of  itself  be  a  task  of  great  labour  and  time,  as  well  as 
expense ;  besides  which  the  execution  is  so  entirely  me- 
chanical, that  it  is  fit  only  for  copyists.  The  sole  advantage 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  cost  attending  it>  is  the 
extreme  durability  of  the  work  when  once  accomplished, 
M  ito  coloun  can  hardly  be  changed  by  any  length  of 


time;  nor  u  it  liable  to  the  sligbteit  decay*  or  any  injury, 
except  what  may  happen  to  the  structure  in  which  it  is  ftx««L 
The  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's,  which  are  ch^s  dPmuore  of  their 
kind,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands. 
Similar  mosaic  is  frequently  employed,  or  rather  misap- 

Elied,  on  a  miniature  scale,  for  pictoies  on  the  lids  of  snuff- 
oxes  and  articles  of  that  kind*  or  tablets  in  ehimoe>- 
pieces,  which  are  at  the  best  mere  curiosities  and  very  labo- 
rious trifles.  Florentine-work  may  also  be  nentioned  as 
a  species  of  mosaic,  chiefly  used  for  inlaying  or  ▼eneering 
marble  slabs  for  tables,  and  decorative  purposes  of  that 
sort,  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

The  recent  adoption  of  asphalt  for  pavements  naay  per- 
haps lead  to  ornamental  decoration  for  audi  purpox«, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  mosaic  in  regard  to  patterns.  Ttie 
floor  of  the  Rotunda  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  tbu^ 
ornamented  in  black  and  white,  with  compartments  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre;  and  such  pavements  certainly 
recommend  themselves  for  conservatories,  terraces^  &.c. 
Although  mosaic  itself  is  by  far  too  expensive  for  any  but 
very  rare  occasions,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  obtained,  and  tie 
beauty  of  its  patterns  produced,  in  stain-cloth  ilooring;  snl 
the  same  style  of  design  might  also  be  shown  in  carped, 
and  were  these  more  sober  in  their  colours,  and  more  a  fan- 
tique  in  their  design,  the  furniture  and  other  decofmtion»  of 
rooms  would  generally  show  themselves  to  greater  advantaei? . 

MOSAISK,  or  MOSHAISK,  is  the  chief  town  of  s 
large  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow. Stein,  in  1820,  assigns  it  to  the  govenunent  of 
Kaluga;  but  Hassel,  in  1821,  and  all  the  later  author  it  i<>, 
place  it  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  It  is  situated  at  tl.- 
junction  of  the  Moshaiska  and  the  Moskwa.  It  ia  chiutly 
celebrated  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  its  vicinit)  \u 
1812.  On  the  5th  September  the  French  undo:  Napole-^i 
attacked  the  Russian  army  under  General  Kutuso««  aii  i 
carried  a  strong  redoubt  which  was  the  key  of  the  Ros%;in 
position.  On  the  7th  was  fought  the  great  battle  in  whi'  h 
the  loss  of  both  armies  was  immense ;  that  of  the  Russians 
was  stated  at  30,000  men:  the  loss  of  the  French  was  in  a.1 
probability  at  least  equal;  but  the  battle  opened  to  Na)>^ 
leon  the  way  to  Moscow.  These  two  engagements  are  caltei 
by  the  French,  respectively,  the  battle  of  Borodino  and  the 
battle  on  the  Moskwa:  the*  Russians  generally  call  both  (f>- 
gagements  the  battle  of  Borodino.  Almost  the  whole  i 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  h^ 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  much  handsomer  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  inhabitants,  above  4000  in  number,  carij  uu  a 
considerable  trade  in  com  and  timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE.    [Mozambiqub.] 

MOSASAURUS,  Mr.  Conybeare's  name  for  a  gicanr  : 
extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  Saurochampsa  of  Wagler,  &  r. 
sidered  by  Faujas  St.  Fond  to  be  a  crocodile,  but  whose  in  < 
position  among  the  Saurians  was  pointed  out  by  Cam7<r 
and  confirmed  by  Cuvier.    Indeed,  previous  to  their  in>V>- 
tigations,  the  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  Saurian,  known  a^ 
the  great  animal  of  Maastricht,  and  found  near  that  cit>  ■; 
the  calcareous  freestone  forming  the  most  recent  depos'u   :' 
the  cretaceous  formation,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  nature 
ists,  some  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  wL^;.. 
The  zoologists  last  named,  and  especially  Cuvier,  ha\e  *a- 
tisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  a  great  marine  leptUe,  ai 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor.    [Monitors.]   The  te« : 
are  without  true  roots,  not  hollow  as  in  the  crocodile,  I  i.: 
solid  throughout,  and  joined  to  the  sockets  by  a  broad  li .  * 
basis,  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  the  pulp  from  wL...' 
the  teeth  were  formed,  and  likewise  attached  to  the  jaw  ; 
the  ossification  of  the  pulp  that  had  furnished  the  enamt 
*  This  indurated  capsule/  writes  Dr.  Buckland.  in  his '  Bnd^-, 
water  Treatise,'  *  passed  like  a  circular  buttress  around  ::  * 
base,  tending  to  make  the  tooth  an  instrument  of  prodii;)  *.% 
strength.    The  young  tooth  first  appeared  in  a  sepoLrst.. 
cell  in  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  and  roovea  irregularly  across  ;^ 
substance,  until  it  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  old  tooth 
causing  it  gradually  to  become  detached,  together  with   i'<» 
base,  by  a  kind  of  necrosis,  and  to  fall  off  like  the  horns  •.: 
a  deer.    The  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ara  aUo  c«^.- 
structed  on  the  same  principle  with  those  in  the  jaw,  a:>i 
renewed  in  like  manner.' 

The  la^t-mentioned  writer  places  its  organizatioa  and  lu 
zoological  and  geological  relations  in  so  interesting  a  p*i.2: 
of  view  in  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  that  wo  select  Ju* 
account  as  the  best  calculated  to  inform  the  general  as 
as  the  philosophical  roader  on  these  voints. 
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Tbt  gMlogied  epoob  at  whwb  thm  Houmotiu  first  ap- 

|iinnii1.  ■iwiiiH  III  liiiniliMiii  lliiiliil  iif  thalong  MriMdurins 
whicti  tbe  oolitio  and  er«taceou«  ^oups  wera  in  procau  of 
fonnalioii.  In  thaw  periods  the  inhabiUaU  of  our  planet 
Mam  to  have  been  principally  marine,  and  aoma  of  tbe  largest 
ereaturaa  van  Saunani  of  EiE>i>'>°  atatuia,  nun;  of  them 
livine  in  the  lea,  and  oontnilUng  the  exeeuiTe  invease  of 
the  uien  eiteniiTs  tribe*  of  fiahes.  From  the  liai  upwtrdi 
to  the  sommeacemant  of  the  chalk  Ibrmaiion,  tbe  Ichtbyo- 
tauri  and  Pleaiowuri  ware  tbe  tynnU  of  the  ocean ;  and 
just  at  the  point  of  time  when  thair  existence  terminated, 
during  the  dspoaition  of  the  chalk,  the  new  genua  Mota- 
taunis  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  to  supply  for  a 
wbila  their  place  and  ofQoe,  being  itself  destined  in  its  turn 
to  give  place  to  the  Celaoea  of  tbe  tertiary  periods.  As  no 
Saurians  of  the  present  world  are  Inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and  the  most  powerful  living  repmentaiiTes  of  Ibis  erder. 
Til.  the  Crooodilea,  though  living  chiefly  in  water,  have  re- 
GOune  to  stratagem  rather  than  speod  for  the  capture  of 
Ibeir  prey,  it  may  not  be  unprofilabla  to  examine  the  me- 
chanical contriTances  by  which  a  reptile,  moit  nearly  allied 
to  Iho  Honilor,  was  so  constructed  as  to  possess  the  power 
of  moving  in  the  sea,  with  sufficient  velocity  to  overtake  and 
capture  such  large  and  powerAil  fishes  as,  from  tbe  enor- 
mous siia  of  its  teeth  and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  was 
iaiended  to  devour.  The  head  and  teeth  point  out  the  near 
relations  of  this  animal  to  Iha  Moniton ;  and  the  propor- 
tions maintained  Ihfougbout  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ike- 
leton  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  monstrous  Monitor 
of  the  antient  deep  was  Ave  and  twenty  fent  in  length,  al- 
tliough  the  lonrest  of  its  modem  congeners  does  not  exceed 
IIts  fesL  The  head  here  represenlea  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  that  of  the  lar^eat  Honilor  does  not  exceed  five  in- 
ches. Tbe  most  skilful  anatomist  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
deviHo  a  aeries  of  modiBcations  by  which  a  Monitor  could 
be  enlarged  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  a  Grampus,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  Bttea  to  move  with  strength  and  rapidity 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  yet  in  the  fossil  before  us, 
we  shall  find  tbe  genuine  characters  of  a  Monitor  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  with  such  deviations 
only  a*  tended  to  Bt  the  animal  for  its  marine  existence. 

'The  Uosasaurus  had  scarcely  an]f  character  in  common 
with  the  Crocodde,  hut  resembled  the  Iguanas  in  huriog  an 
eppaiatuB  of  teeth  fixed  dd  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  placed 
in  the  roof  of  ita  mouih,  as  in  many  serpents  and  fishes, 
where  thev  act  as  barba  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  prey. 

'Tbeotner  parts  of  the  skeleton  follow  the  character  indi- 
Mted  by  the  head.  The  vertebrta  are  all  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind  ;  being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball  and 
aooket  joint,  admitting  easy  and  universDl  fluxion.  From 
the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  extremitv  of  the  tail,  they  are 
destitute  of  articular  apophyses,  which  are  essential  to  sup- 
port the  back  of  anitnals  tbat  move  on  land :  in  this  respect 
Iboy  agree  with  the  vertebne  of  I>>lpbiai,  and  were  ealcu- 
lated  to  facilitate  tbe  power  of  swimming;  the  vertebm  of 
the  neck  allowed  to  that  part  also  more  flexibiUly  than  in 
the  Crocodiles. 

'The  tail  was  flattened  on  eachside.but  high  and  deep  in 
the  vertical  direction,  like  the  tail  of  a  Crocodile;  forming 
a  straight  oar  of  immense  strength  to  propel  the  body  by 
horiiontal  movements  analogous  to  Ihooe  of  ihuUing.  Al- 
though the  number  of  caudal  vertebm  was  nearlv  the  same 
as  in  the  Monitor,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  was 
much  diminished  by  the  comparative  shortnesa  of  the  body 
of  each  vertebra;  the  effect  of  this  variation  being  to  give 
sireiKih  to  a  shorter  tail  as  an  oivan  far  swimming;  and  a 
rapidity  of  movement  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
by  the  long  and  slender  tail  of  the  Monitor,  which  assists 
that  animal  in  climbing.  There  is  a  further  provision  to 
give  strength  to  the  tail,  by  the  chevron  bones  being  sol- 
dered firmly  to  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  flshes.' 

The  total  number  of  vertebra  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  naariy  the  same  aa  in  the  Monitors,  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  Tbe 
ribs  had  a  single  head,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  family  of 
Lisardl.  Of  the  extremities,  sufficient  hvgments  have 
been  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosasaurua,  inataad  of  legs, 
had  four  large  paddles,  resembling  those  of  the  Plesiosau- 
vus  and  the  Whale :  one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
assist  in  raising  the  animal  to  tbe  surface,  in  order  to  breathe, 
aa  it  ipparently  had  not  the  horiiontal  tail  by  means  of 
which  tbe  Cetacea  axcend  for  this  purpose.  All  these  cba- 
racten  unite  to  show  that  the  Mosasanius  waa  adapted  to 
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lire  entinly  in  th«  water,  and  that  altbotigh  it  was  of  itieh 
vast  proportions  compared  with  the  living  genera  of  thew 
&miliBs,  it  formed  a  link  intermediUe  between  the  Hont- 
tors  and  the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  nay  appear  to 
find  its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  ihoae  of  any  exiating 
Lizard^  or  to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  Saurian*, 
in  which  there  exists  at  this  time  no  speeiea  capable  of  living 
in  the  sea;  it  is  scarcely  less  atranga  than  the  analogotta 
deviations  in  the  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon,  which  af- 
ford examples  of  still  greater  expansion  of  the  type  of  the 
Monitor  and  Iguana  into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  all  these  variations  of  propor- 
tion, we  trace  tbe  persistence  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
lata  the  formation  of  living  genera,  aitd  from  the  combina- 
tions of  perfect  mechanism  that  have,  in  ell  times,  resulted 
from  their  operation,  we  infer  the  perfection  of  ilie  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and  the  iin- 
mensily  of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever  been  uphold. 

*  Cuvier  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus,  that  before  be  bad  seen 
a  single  verlebia,  or  a  bone  of  any  of  iu  extremities,  he  was 
enabled  to  announce  the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton, 
from  the  examination  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even 
from  a  single  tooth.  Tbe  power  of  doing  this  results  from 
those  magnificent  laws  of  co-existence  which  form  tha  basis 
of  the  BCtence  of  comparative  aimtomy,  and  which-give  tho 
highest  interest  to  its  discoveries.' 


HMdatUouHDnnCuipari.  (Lh«Ui  figuln  oT  SoanulBt.) 
The  noble  specimen  from  which  tha  cut  is  taken  was  dis- 
covered in  1 7»0,  and  is  in  tbe  Museum  at  Paris.  At  the 
capture  of  Maastricht  by  the  French  army  it  was  given  up 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  beine  placed  in  the  Museum, 
according  to  Cuvier.  by  Goddiu,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  tliat 
town,  which,  in  virtue  of  some  droits  of  the  chapter,  had 
taken  it  from  Hoffman,  of  whose  collection  it  formed  the 

K'ncipal  feature.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoneers 
d  directions  not  to  point  their  artillery  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  in  which  this  precious  specimen  was  deposited. 
Casts  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons, 

£oea/t(iVi.— Maastricht,  upper  chalk  in  Rngland  (Man- 
tell,  near  Lewes),  green-sand  of  Virginia  (Morton),  Sandy 
Hook  and  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.   [HAAiTRtcur  Rocks.] 

MOSCHA'TA,  a  name  proposed  by  M.  Renieri  fur  a 
genus  of  j^cfi'niiB,  or  soft  ZbonJAan'o,  which  a  little  resem- 
bles Hohthuria,  and  lives  in  the  sea,  wherein  it  float*  free. 

Example,  Mosehala  rhododactyla. 

£aca/iftM.~  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 

MOSCHEROSCH.  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German 
writer  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  generally  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philander  von  Sitlewald,  was  bom  Atb 
of  March.  1600.  at  WilUtadt,  a  small  town  in  Hanau-Lich- 
tenberg,  where  bis  father  was  preacher.  Respecting  his 
life  fow  particulars  of  any  interest  are  known,  for  all  may 
be  comprised  in  the  statement  that,  after  studying  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  filled  successively  a  variety  of  appointments,  until, 
in  Ifiifi,  he  was  made  president  of  Ine  consistory  at  Uanau; 
and  (hat  he  died,  April  4,  1669,  at  Worou,  while  upon  a 
journey  to  visit  his  son  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

As  a  writer  ha  obtained  much  popularity  in  his  time  by 
his  'Wiinderliche  and  wabrhaRe  Gesicbte  Philanders  von 
Sittewald,'  in  two  vols.,  I63U,  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces 
in  the  form  of  visions,  a  species  of  fiction  greatly  in  vogue 
at  tbat  period  as  the  vehicle  of  satire  and  allegory,  Mos- 
cberoscn  may  in  fkct  be  termed  the  German  Qucvedo,  his 
GemehU  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Spaaiatd's  Sutiot,  with  adaptation*  to  the  manner*  and  foi- 
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bles  of  hts  own  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  too  that 
his  style  falls  short  of  the  concise  terseness  and  energy 
which  mark  his  original,  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  German  prose-writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  displaying  not  only  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  force  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  both  serious  and  comic. 

MCySCHIDwfi,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  fami- 
liarly known  as  Mtisk  Deer. 

LinnsDus  defines  the  genus  Moschus,  which  he  places 
between  Camelus  and  Cervus,  under  his  order  Pecora,  as 
having  no  horns,  and  the  upper  canine  teeth  solitary  and 
exserted — '  Comua  nulla.  Dentes  Laniarii  super iores  soli- 
tarii  exserti/ 

Pennant,  in  the  Systematic  Index,  gives  it  nearly  the 
same  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Deer  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  Camel  follows  it. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  gives  it 
the  same  position  that  Linnseus  assigned  to  it ;  the  Llamas 
(among  the  Camels)  immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  Deer 
{Cervus,  Linn.)  being  next  in  succession  to  it.  The  French 
zoologist  states  that  the  Musks  are  much  less  anomalous 
than  the  Camels,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  Ruminants 
in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  'which  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally,  in  having  in  their  skeleton  a 
slight  fibula,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  Camels.  He 
adds  that  they  are  charming  animals  in  regard  to  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness.  The  distinction  of  the  exserted  upper 
canine  tooth,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Musks ;  such  a  conformation  exists  in  some  of  the  males 
of  the  Cervidce,  the  Munjak  fur  instance. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  MoschidcPf  or  Musk 
Deer,  constitute  the  most  aberrant  group  of  the  Ruminants, 
and  he  places  them  between  the  Cervidcs  and  the  Camelo- 
pardee,  the  last  family  being  the  terminating  group  of  his 
fourth  tribe,  or  Ruminants. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  enumerates  Moschi  moschi/eru9,  Memirwa, 
pygnuffus,  Jdvanicus,  and  Napu,  as  the  only  species  known 
at  present. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Disposition  of  the  Mammalia  (Annals  qf 
Phil.,  1825)  divides  the  family  ^ot;fV/d?  into  two  sections,  the 
first  with  persistent  horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
horns  or  deciduous  horns.  He  makes  Moschina  the  fourth 
subfamily,  and  arranges  it  between  Camelina  and  Cervina, 
in  the  second  section.  The  genera  of  Moschina,  in  this 
arrangement,  are  Moschus  and  Meminna.  The  same 
author,  in  June,  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  obser\'ations  '  On  the  genus  Moschus  of  Lin- 
neus,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species.'  He  remarked 
that  the  only  character  by  which  this  genus,  as  established 
by  Linnsus  and  others,  differs  from  the  genus  Cervus,  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  horns ;  for  the  elongated  canines  are 
common  to  it  and  most  of  the  Indian  species  of  Cervus, 
especially  the  Cerv^  Munijac.  [DssR,  voL  viii.,  pp.  362, 
363.] 

The  character  of  the  fur,  the  degree  of  hairiness  or 
nakedness  of  the  metatarsus,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  musk-bag  of  the  male,  offer  however,  he  observed, 
good  characters  for  the  subdivision  of  the  group  into  three 
very  distinct  sections  or  subgenera. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  for  which  Mr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Moschus,  comprehends  only  the  Thibet 
Musk,  Moschus  moschi/erus,  Linn.  In  common  with  the 
Deer  and  Antelopes,  it  has,  he  pointed  out,  the  hinder  and 
outer  side  of  tlie  metatarsus  covered  with  close  erect  hair, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-like  and 
brittle ;  the  throat  moreover  is  entirely  clothed  with  hair, 
and  the  males  are  provided  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  large  pouch  secreting  musk.  Its  young,  like  those 
of  most  of  the  Deer,  are  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  animal  is 
plain -colon  red. 

Mr.  Gray  further  stated  that  the  division  to  which,  in 
the  year  1821,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Medical  Repository,'  he 
gave  the  name  of  Memintta,  also  consists  of  but  a  single 
spccics,  the  Moschus  Meminna,  Linn.  In  this  g^oup  the 
hinder  ed'^c  of  the  metatarsus  is,  he  ot)servcd,  covered  with 
hair ;  and  there  is  no  mubk-bag  in  either  sex.  The  false 
hoofs,  he  remarked,  are  distinct,  although  Linnnus  and 
Hufton  denieil  their  pre&ence. 

The  third  and  last  subdivision  is  characterised  by  Mr. 
day.  under  the  name  of  Tra^ulus,  as  having  the  hinder 
cd;;L'  uf  tlio  nietaiaraus  nearly  bald  and  slightly  callous,  a 


character  which  dif  tingoisfaM  them  at  ooes  licoa  til  other 
Ruminants ;  the  fur  is  soft,  and  adpreued  like  that  of  Mi^ 
minna,  but  not  spotted  even  when  young ;  the  throat  is 
provided  with  a  somewhat  naked,  concave,  tub-gUnduUr, 
callous  disk,  placed  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  a  bana  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chin;  and  the/ 
have  no  musk-bag.  Like  all  the  other  speciea  of  the  Lin* 
nean  genus  MosckuMt  they  have  fislse  hoofii ;  aod  moil  of 
them  have  the  edges  of  the  lower  jaw,  three  diverging  hands 
on  the  chest,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  iDore  or 
less  purely  white.  The  species  of  thia  diTiajon  ectteely 
differ  in  colour  in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth,  t^ 
young  fawn  resembling  the  adult  in  every  particular  except 
in  size. 

In  this  division,  the  synonymy  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
extremely  confused,  Mr.  Gray  reckons  four  iperiet,  two 
of  which  he  describes  as  new.  Mr.  Graj  stated  tli^t 
he  was  unable  to  identify  with  any  of  the  ibur  species  mcu- 
tioned  by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  separate  from  them  as 
distinct)  the  Palendoe,  figured  in  Marsden's  '  Sumatra.*  ur 
the  Pygmy  Musk  of  Sumatra,  figured  in  Mr.  Griffith*! 
edition  of  Cuvier*s  '  Animal  Kingdom,'  on  which  Fischer 
has  established  his  Moschus  GriJfUkU.  The  Mo9cksu  pye- 
meeus  of  Linnsus,  in  Mr.  Gray*s  opinion,  belongs  to  the 
genus  Antilope  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  tarsus  bein^  covered 
with  hair,  and  the  fiilse  hoofii  ve^  small  and  rudimentarv, 
and  entirely  hidden  under  the  hair  of  the  feet  He  think* 
that  the  Moschus  Amerieanus  appears  by  its  mctod  lively 
to  belong  to  a  species  of  Deer ;  and  that  the  moKkstt  deit- 
catulus,  or  Leverian  Musk  of  Shaw.  U  undoafaledly  the 
fawn  of  a  deer.  Mr.  Gray  ftirther  observed  that  it  is  curious 
that  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as  a  synonym  of  the  last-naoaeJ 
species  the  figure  of  Seba,  on  which  alone  the  Mo9ckut 
Amerieanus  is  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enume- 
rates the  Moschus  Amerieanus  as  a  distinct  species.  ( j?>j,.' 
Proc,  1836.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby»  in  his  peper  on  tbe  Rumi- 
nantia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  makes  the  if 'Vf> 
chidtg  the  third  family  of  that  order,  with  the  fcUowin^ 
character : — 

Feet  bisulcate;  horns  none;  incisor  teeth (primores s 
above  none,  beneath  eight.    Two  genera. 

1.  Moschus,  Rhinaria  large.  lachrymal  sinmes  none . 
interdigital  foss»  none ;  higuinal  foUides  none ;  teats  four. 
Type  Moschus  Moschi/erus. 

2.  Ixalusf  Rhinaria  none.  Lachrymal  sinuses  sm-.!*. 
and  distinct.  Interdigital  fosse  none.  Inguinal  loll > el' ' 
small.  Teats  two.  Type,  Ixalus  ProbaUnL,  {ZooL  Pnt-^ 
partiv.,p.  119.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genus  /ru-'i.* 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  a  single  speeimeo,  ma- 
eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a  different  &mily :  and  ind«.>:-: 
he  observes  that  it  differs  little  from  the  true  antelop«-« 
but  even  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  placed  among  ibe 
MoschidcB,  other  forms,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarks,  are  still  want 
ing  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  evidently  exist  among  tr.e 
characters  of  that  group.  'Two,'  continues  Mr. Ogilhr. 
*  are  more  especially  indicated,  and  our  knowledge  of  i;.r 
laws  of  organic  combination,  and  of  the  constituent  pert%  . : 
other  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  in  th*-.- 
actual  existence,  and  to  anticipate  their  discovery.*  H* 
then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  genera  Hinnubu  aiu 
Capreolus,  observing  that  they  will  probably  be  found,  or^ 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  archipelago^  and  tt- 
other  on  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexico  or  Sou;j 
America. 

*  It  may  appear  a  bold,  perhaps  a  presnmptuoas  under- 
Uking,'  says  Mr.  Ogilby,  '  thus  to  predict  the  disoovcrr  wf 
species  and  define  the  chsracters  of  geners,  of  wfaoge  act  a  a' 
existence  we  have  no  positive  knowledge;  but,  as  alrea'if 
remarked,  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  whether  derived  fron 
organic  combination,  or  from  the  constituent  neabets  k^ 
similar  groups,  are  in  fovour  of  the  supposition ;  and  I  msf 
observe  further,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  gvr.>A 
Ixalus,  if  indeed  it  eventually  prove  to  be  a  genua,  of  whirs 
I  had  long  previously  defined  the  characters,  as  I  have  htw 
done  for  the  presumed  genera  Hinnuka  and  CapreK^ux 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  tb«^ 
forms,  and  increases  the  probabilitv  of  their  futiuv  dtacv- 
very.'  Tbe  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Ogilby  between  tbr 
Cervida  and  CaoridtB, 

The  same  autnor  makes  Traguhts  (^rpe  AmHkpe  py^ 
meea)  the  first  genus  of  his  fiunily  Bavkkt* 
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Tho  Mo*ehi4a  do  Hot  differ  much  ftum  ths  oiher  Rumi- 
nnnis;  ihe  leading;  dilfbrences  are  given  above,  and  tbe 
f  enenil  wseous  tlnicture  of  the  form  maf  be  collected  from 
the  following  cuts. 
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The  canine  teeth  go  far  back  Into  the  tipper  jav,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  fbllowlnfi!  fiKOre  of  one  of  thorn.  It  ii  not 
impossible  that  the  tO'called  canine  teeth  of  I/rnu  atltri- 
dent  may  be  the  canine  lesth  of  an  exliocl  ruminant  allied 
to  Lliia  laniily,  ot  that  of  Ai  Ctmda,    {Macbauwdc!.] 


Generic  Character. — See  above. 

Example,  Motckui  moichifiru*,  tho  Afuik  or  Tibet  Mutk- 

Detcrtplion. — Somewhat  of  tlio  form  of  a  roebuck;   but 

hii;her  behind  than  it  is  at  tho  shoulder,  t^om  the  upper 

Set  of  nhich  to  the  lole  of  the  foot  it  meaautes  about  tvo 
:t  three  inches;   whilst  from  the  top  of  the  haunchea  lo 
the  sole*  of  the  hind  feet  ihe  measurement  is  about  two 
feet  nine  inches.      Ears  Ion);  and  rather  narrow,  in  the 
inside  pale-jellow  and  dark-brown  outside.     Hair  on  the 
tiody  subereet,   long,  each  hair  marked  with  short  waves 
from  top  to  bottom,  ash-coloured  near  the  base,  black  or 
blackish  near  the  end,  and  rusly  at  the  tips.    Chin  yellow. 
Tho  colours  vary.     Most  of  the  adults  are  plain -colon  red. 
In  some,  and  such  is  the  individual  figured  by  Pennant,  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  lone 
vhite  stripes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  the  back  striped 
transversely  with  pale  brown  reaching  to  the  sides,  which 
are  also  dappled  with  a  lighter  colour.-t'     Hoofs  very  long 
id  deeply  divided,  spurious  hoofs  very  long.     Tail  about 
I  inch  lung,  concealed  in  the  hair.  Scrotum  rutilum.  Penis 
s  percipiendus.     (Pennant.) 
FiemaU  less  than  the  male  and  wants  the  two  tusks. 
ynttng,  spotted. 

Hitbtis;  Food;  Wi7i(y/oJfan.— TheMiwAisamounlain- 
iimBi,  timid  and  shy,  and  a  lover  of  solitude.  Precipices 
covered  with  pines  and  almost  inaccessible  crags  are  its 
favourite  haunts ;  and  tho  musk-hunter  often  perils  his  life 
the  dangerous  chase,  for  when  holly  pursued,  the  ani- 
mal takes  refuge  frequently  in  the  highest  hstnesses,  leaving 
racQ  and  dogs  with  scnrcely  the  possibility  of  access  to 
Ihe  precipitous  summits  to  which  it  flies.  And  yet  tho 
slaughter  made  among  them  must  at  one  lime  hava  been 
great,  and  the  animals  abundant;  for  Tavernier  bought  in 
one  journey  7673  musk-bags.  The  bag,  or  tumor,  containing 
Ibis  well  known  drug  is  peculiar  to  the  male;  it  is  kidney- 
shaped,  pendulous,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  situated 
beneath  the  abdomen.  There  an  said  to  be  t«o  apertures, 
the  lai^erohlong,  the  smaller  round,  end  covered  with  hair: 
and  on  the  application  of  pressure,  the  musk  may  be  forced 
through  the  apertures.  It  is  brown  and  unrluous.  This 
bag  the  hunters  cut  off,  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but,  like 
ever)'thing  that  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  man  and  is  the 
object  of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  of  lead  are  stated  to 
[>•  Id  i)»  muHUm  oribr  CsUip  of 
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Iimt*  been  found  enTeloped  in  it,  for  the  purpMa  of  inereu- 
ing  the  veigbL  Tbe  mnik  which  comet  from  Tibet  is 
conaidered  the  bett,  wai  used  to  bear  the  highest  price ;  the 
bag  ii  more  or  leu  full,  end  the  aualit;  more  or  leu  good, 
■ccoiding  to  the  age  anil  health  or  the  animiil.  WbeD  dry, 
niuik  ii  dark-brovD,  inchning  to  red,  or  ruity-black,  and 
kppean  mora  or  leu  f^ranulaled.  To  the  taste  it  it  rather 
bitter  and  (omewhat  acrid.  It  ii  perhapa  the  strangest  end 
moit  pungent  of  perTumei,  and  to  lubLle  that  everything 
near  it  bocome*  infected,  and  for  a  long  time  rclaini  the 
odour ;  veueli  of  lilrer  even,  a  metal  which,  ai  much  a*,  if 
not  more  than  olhera.  readily  bccomea  purified  fiom  odorout 
•ubaianeei,  do  not  part  with  the  icent  of  musk,  nhirb 
may  have  been  placed  in  them,  for  a  long  time.  When  freth 
or  eipoaed  in  large  quantities,  its  effect*  upon  the  nervous 
tyitera  are  Mid  lo  ifO  ab»oIulely  violsnl;  and  it  is  stated 
that  blood  hai  been  forced  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  of 
thote  who  ham  iroprudentlv  inhaled  the  lapoiir  of  a  con- 
■iderable  quantity.  When  Chardin  made  bis  purchase*,  be 
■ecured  himielf  firom  tbe  sudden  effect*  of  the  smell  by 
covering  bis  face  with  a  handkerchief  several  times  folded. 
The  mere  skin  of  the  animal  fills  the  place  where  it  is  kept 
with  tbe  perfume  for  a  long  period.  In  medicine  it  i*  used 
fur  nervous  and  convulsive  cases  in  considerable  dote*.  The 
flesh  of  the  anitnals,  though  that  of  the  malea  it  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Ruasians  and 
Tartar*.  In  rutling-time  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 
Loe^itiet. — Tibet.  The  province  of  Mohang  Meng  in 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bootan ;  about  the  lake  Baikal,  and 
near  the  riven  Yenesei  and  Argun.  Found  from  lat.  60° 
to  44*  or  43° ;  hut  never  wanders  so  far  south,  except  when 
forced  through  hunger,  by  great  fall*  of  tnow,  when  it 
migrate*  to  feed  on  com  and  new-grown  rice.    (Pennant.) 


Ilia  deacription  givni  by  LiniuBu*  of  ihi*  ipecies  it 
example  of  hi*  great  neatneta.  He  detcrihea  the  Tibet 
musk  a*  Hotchus  /olliailo  timbilieaii ;  and  this  it  the  dis- 
tineiion  of  the  tpeciea,  at  far  •*  we  yet  know.  It  doe*  not 
Appear  to  have  baan  known  to  the  aniienta,but  teams  to  have 
been  Brtt  mentioned  by  tbe  Arabiani.  Serapion  described 
it  in  Iba  eighth  oentury. 

Meminna. 

Qtneric  Charaeler. — See  above. 

Kxample,  UotJta*  Meminna,  Linn.  The  only  apceiet 
known. 

ZJ^«n>-rioii.— Length  about  17  inehe*.  Aihy-olii  . 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  white,  tidet  and  litunchet  spotted 
and  barred  Iraatvenely  with  while:  ctn  Itr^  and  open, 
tail  very  short.     Woighl  about  five  poundi  and  a  half. 

Localilg. — Ceylon  and  Java.  (Pennant.)  Cul.  Sikos  in- 
Ibtia*  ut  that  it  u  ib«  Pmoreh  at  the  Mahrsllas,  and  that 
it  i*  Ciund  in  eontidetable  number*  in  the  dense  wood*  of 
the  Wetien  Ghaota.  but  never  on  the  plaint.  IZooL  Proe^ 
1831.)  Pennant  daaCTibad  it  tarn  a  drawing  eoamuuigUad 
Vr  Ovrcraor  iMta,  ttCmjVm. 


T^ului. 

Generic  Charaettr. — See  above. 

Example,  TragHlmi  Janmiau,  Pallai;  Hatdutt  jfar«- 
nieut,  Gmel.,  Raffles;  Motehut  Napn,  F.  Cuvier. 

Detcriplion, — Site  of  a  large  luue.  Body  beaiy.  LimW 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Ere*  large  but  out 
expreative.  General  colour  brown  mixed  with  Uukisk- 
grey  or  yellow  reflections;  yellow  predominating  alMtf;  iL* 
back  and  tail,  on  the  leg*,  tbe  neck,  and  bead;  the  gnj 
and  black  prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sbouldcra,  oo  um 
side*,  and  thighs.  These  different  tint*  are  the  mull  tif 
the  colouring  of  the  hairs,  which  on  thoae  part*  whtrh  ur 
yellow  are  of  that  colour  fur  the  greatest  part  of  their  Wnetb 
and  black  at  tbe  point,  and  wbeie  the  hair*  lie  very  ih-'L 
and  one  on  the  other,  tome  of  the  ^rt*  appear  bW  k. 
Lower  jaw  white  i  two  while  linei  which  spring  from  >^ 
extend  from  thence  beyond  tbe  checks ;  two  otber  m  I  ■.■ 
band*  spring  from  the  same  point  a*  the  Grtt,  and  termii^'r 
at  the  «boulcters;  a  middle  band  descend*  on  tbe  bri-ut. 
widening  in  its  descent,  and  i*  lost  in  the  white  of  that  pan. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  two  first  white  band*  ia  bot^f< ! 
with  black,  ana  the  other  bands  are  all  teparaled  from  t^'i 
other  'ly  hairs  of  a  brownish- black  colour.  BcUy,  aatinr 
and  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs,  posterior  and  upper  pan  J 
the  fore  leg*,  and  tbe  under  part  of  tbe  tail  while.  End  •/ 
the  muiile  naked.  Eye*  burrounded  with  a  nakad  pan. 
from  wliich  sprinp  a  band  without  hair*  which  goca  t>>  tlM 
muule.  Thete  naked  parta  are  black  with  a  sligki  I-  i 
inclining  lo  violet.  The  toe*  are  united,  by  a  r»iber  l*^ 
membrane,  nearly  (o  the  origin  of  the  houb,  which  an  *vr> 
long  and  nointed ;  the  ipu nous  boob  are  alto  lon^  c^Iia 
driul,  and  pointed.  Length  aboat  34  incbn.  Beigbt  t.- 
the  shoulder  rather  more  tbao  nine  inches  U  Ibt  lop  at  i^ 
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diatifig  btndtf  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Napu,  and 
three  is  that  of  the  Kanchil;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  num- 
ber is  the  tame  in  both,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  their 
disposition. 
£oca/tVtet.->  Java  and  Sumatra. 

HabiU.S'\t  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  thb  species 
frequenu  thickets  near  the  sea-shore  and  feeds  principally 
upon  the  berries  of  a  species  of  Arditia.  He  adds  that  it 
can  be  easily  trained,  when  taken  young,  and  will  become 
quite  familiar. 

Mr.  Gray  refers  also  to  this  genus  AfoscM  KaneMl  (Javan 
Muik  of  Shaw,  Le  Chevrotain  de  Java  of  Biiffon) ;  /m/w- 
venier  {Le  jetme  chevrotain  of  Buffon) ;  and  Stanlet/anug, 
of  which  last,  in  1636,  there  were  four  living  specimens  in 
the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley; 
and  two  others,  consisting  of  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
varieties,  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lonrlon,  the 
gift  of  her  present  majesty.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
whose  locality  is  not  known,  these  are  Oriental,  the  Kanchil 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  the  Tragtdus  fulvwrnter 
■  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Pen- 
insula, but  the  habitat  of  Tragulus  fulciventer  is  given 
by  Mr.  Gray  with  a  Query. 

Fossil  Moscrio.s. 
The  following  species  are  recorded :  M.  antiquue,  Kaup 
(Epnleshcim  sand).  M.  Bpngalentis,  (Tertiary,  north-east 
border  of  Bengal,  Pentland).  M.  Prattii  (Tertiaiy,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Pratt).  Dr.  Schinz  also  mentions  tlie  teeth  of  these 
ruminating  animals  as  occurring  in  the  Tertiary  coal  of 
2iirich  ;  of  which,  one,  he  says,  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
teeth  of  the  small  musk ;  the  other  belongs  to  a  species  of 
deer.  Remains  of  Moschus  are  also  mentioned  by  Jaeger 
(Tertiary,  Bean  iron-ore  (Bohnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp). 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MANUEL.  Several  treatises  on 
grammar,  attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are 
extant ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was 
and  when  he  lived.  The  opinion  generally  received  appears 
to  be  that  there  were  two  of  the  name :  an  elder,  called 
Mosehopulus  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian ;  and  a  younger, 
who  is  called  his  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
Michael  VIFI.,  Palseologus,  about  1270.  Some  writers 
have  spoken  of  a  third  Mosehopulus,  who  taught  Greek  in 
Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  this 
Ikct  does  not  seem  well  established,  and  we  mav  perhaps 
attribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  oi  Moseho- 
pulus to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are,  '  Erotemata,  or  Grammatical 
Questions,'  Basel,  1540;  'A  Collection  of  Atticisms;'  *On 
Grammatical  Exercise ;'  '  A  new  Epitome  of  Grammar ;' 
'  On  the  Construction  of  Nouns  and  Verbs  ;*  '  On  Prosody ;' 
'  Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pindar ;'  &c.  Titze  published  at 
Leipzig  and  Prtigue,  in  1822,  *  Manuelis  Moschopuli  Cre- 
tensis  Opuseula  Grammatica,'  8vo.,  which  contains  several 
pieces  attributed  to  Mosehopulus  which  were  never  before 
printed.    See  also  Bachmann's  *  Anecdota,'  vol.  ii. 

MOSCHUS,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pastoral  poet, 

probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  and  was  the  friend, 

and,  some  say,  the  disciple,  of  Bion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death 

he  deplores  in  pathetic  strains  in  one  of  his  compositions, 

entitled  the  'Epitaph  of  Bion.'    We  know  nothing  more  of 

Moschus.    There  remain  of  his  compositions  four  Idylls 

and  a  few  other  small  pieces.    The  Idylls  are  characterised 

by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat 

too  highly  polished,  and  overloaded  with  ornament.    The 

Idyll  entitled '  Cupid  Runaway'  is  a  lively  little  composition. 

The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were  published,  together  with  those 

of  Bion,  at  Bruges,  1565.    There  have  been  other  editions 

of  Moschus:  one  of  the  best  is  by  Manso,  1784  and  1807. 

Bion  and  Moschus  have  been  inserted  in  most  editions  of 

Theocritus,  and  are  also  in  the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gais- 

ford«  and  Boissonade.    Moschus  has  been  translated  into 

German  by  J.  H.  Voss  and  others. 

MOSCOW  (in  Russian,  MOSKWA).  one  of  the  eight 
governments  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  European  Russia,  between  54**  40'  and  56®  30  N. 
la  .•  and  35®  10'  and  S^''  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Twer,  on  the  north-east  by  Wladimir,  on 
the  south-east  by  Rtasan,  on  the  south  by  Tula,  on  the 
nouth-west  by  Kaluga,  and  on  the  west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
area,  according  to  Stein,  Schubert,  and  Cannabich,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  but  Hermann  makes  it  11,000,  and  Horschel- 
matin  12,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  now  nearly 
l,dOO»000,  so  that,  though  one  of  the  leait  extensive,  ii  is  one 
P.  C,  No.  966. 


of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  empire.    It  is  dividml 
into  thirteen  circles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  here  and 
there  broken  by  groups  of  low  hills  and  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivers;  it  is  not  indeed  quite  uniform,  but  nowhere  pre- 
sents any  grand  or  romantic  scenery :  only  the  environs 
of  the  immense  capital  have  any  attractive  spots,  most 
of  which  however  owe  their  beauties  to  art.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  loam  and  sand,  with  some  heath  and 
marsh :  and  on  the  whole  the  land  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile. Boulders  of  various  kinds  of  rock  are  evcrwhere  met 
with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  granite  in  large  blocks  (erratic 
blocks  ?),  as  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water, 
there  being,  according  to  Storch,  109  lakes,  none  of  which 
however  are  of  any  great  extent,  and  2G10  rivers  and 
streams.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  indeed 
only  just  touches  the  province  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
north ;  the  Oka,  which  flows  in  the  south ;  and  the  Moskwa, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital. 
The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  thaw  by  the  end  of  March.  The  whole  length 
of  the  winter,  including  the  more  genial  days  of  the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  is  reckoned  to  be  five  months. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Moscow  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  the  immense  capital  con- 
sumes a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  the  crop  is  never  sufficient, 
even  in  good  years,  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
large  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  use,  but 
the  manufacturers  must  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere. 
Horticulture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  most  vegeta- 
bles flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Russians  prefer, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds ;  but  the  better  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  especially  aspara- 
gus, which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire  for  its  sixe  and 
fine  flavour.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  though  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries  thrive,  in  fact  only  apples  are  attended  to.  The  best 
sort  of  apple  is  of  Chinese  origin ;  it  is  called  Naliwy ;  is 
transparent,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.  There  are 
likewise  many  plums. 

In  general  tnere  is  no  want  of  wood  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  like  the  agriculture,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  province,  which  requires  a  great  importa- 
tion, not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  tallow,  &c.  What  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  poultry  and  calves, 
for  which  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  price  in  the 
capital.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  with  little  success,  as  the 
climate  does  not  agpree  with  the  Merinos.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  tU^e  are  ten  con- 
siderable studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  orown.  Game 
is  not  abundant;  the  sportsman  finds  only  hares  and  birds. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  the  great 
forests.  Most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  but 
are  far  from  yielding  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  minerals  are  freestone,  potters'  clay,  brick- 
clay,  lime,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  bog-iron. 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  both  by  the  oountr}'-people  for  their  own  supply  as 
well  as  for  sale,  and  also  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  capital.  The  number  of  manufactories  has 
increased  rapidly.  In  1 808  there  were  394  large  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  silks,  leather,  chintz  and  calico,  linen, 
cotton,  paper,  china,  earthenware,  &c.  &c.  There  ore  many 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  numerous  small  manufac- 
tories ;  in  fact  almost  every  family  in  the  country  has  some 
kind  of  manufacture.  In  1830  the  number  of  large  manu- 
factories had  increased  to  750. 

The  province  has  of  course  no  maritime  commerce,  but  its 
inland  trtde  is  very  extensive ;  Moscow,  from  its  wealth 
and  industry,  being  necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  emporia 
in  the  interior.  Moscow  may  indeed  be  called  the  centre  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia,  as  St.  Petenburg  is  of  its  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Other  towns  of  this  province,  are — 1. 
Kolomna,  on  the  river  Kolomenka  at  its  junction  with  the 
Moskwa.  The  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolomenka  into 
two  parts,  containi  17  churchefl,  an  ecclesiastical  semiDary^ 
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f  *id  a  population  of  10»200  inhaliitante,  who  baye  manufec- 
lures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen  clotha,  and  leather. 
There  are  sereral  tanneries,  and  malt  and  brick  kilns ;  above 
400.000  poods  (the  pood  at  36  lbs.)  of  tallow  are  annually 
melted  here.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  eom,  hemp,  oil,  hope,  and  fruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  all  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and  they 
supply  the  neighbouring  eountry  with  colonial  produce, 
wines,  and  manufactures.  The  fairs  are  much  frequented. 
8.  Serpuchowt  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  citadel,  on  an 
eminenoe,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  now  fallen  into 
decay;  the  town  has  16  churches,  a  laxaretto,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufao- 
tures  of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  tim- 
ber,  which  go  partly  to  Petersburg  and  nartly  to  Moscow. 
There  are  two  fiurs.  3.  Wer€f<i»  on  both  sioes  of  the  Protwa, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitants, 
6000  in  number,  have  a  brisk  export  trade  in  the  same 
artictes  as  Serpuchow,  with  Moscow,  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
Konigsberg. 

The  roads  are  excellent  The  navigation  of  the  Oka  and 
the  Moskwa  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Russian  origin;  in  the 
eity  of  Moscow  itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  strangers 
from  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Russians  are  of  the  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  province  above  1300  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Moscow.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 
have  churches  in  Moscow. 

MOSCOW(in  Russian,  MOSKWA),  the  antient  and  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  ciars,  till  Peter  the  Great  made  St  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  is,  in  comparison  with  other  capitals,  a  city 
of  modem  origin.  On  comparing  all  the  authorities,  it 
■eems  most  probable  that  it  was  founded  in  1 147,  by  the 

Kittd-duke  Yury  11^  or  CSeorge,  suraamed  Dolgorucky,  or 
ng-hand.  Thus  nearly  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  Moscow,  during  which  period  it  has 
■oiTered  very  severely  from  invasion  and  fire. 

Moscow  is  situated  in  55®  45'  45^'  N.  lat  and  37®  33  E. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moskwa  (pronounced  Moskva)  and  of  the  rivu- 
lets Yausa  and  Negliua  (or  Neglinnaya),  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  foct  only  a  brook.  The  form  of  the  city  is  a  sort  of 
iiregular  rhomboid,  and  its  circumference  is  generally  stated 
at  about  85|  English  miles.  In  this  space  however  there 
are  above  1000  gardens,  besides  235  kitchen-gardens,  some 
of  tfaem  of  very  great  extent,  and  a  number  of  fields  or  parks 
ealled  Poles,  which  are  unenclosed  fields  used  for  prome* 
nades, for  holding  foativals,  and  for  exercising  troops;  there 
are  likewise  253  pondli  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  Which  there  are  pubKc  walks  and  fine  gardens  laid  out 
with  much  taste. 

Moscow  is  divided  into— 1.  The  central  part,  containing 
the  Kremie  or  Kremlin.  2.  The  Kitai-Gorod  or  Chinese 
town.  3.  The  Beloi-Qorod,  or  white  town,  surrounding 
the  central  part  These  divisions  lie  on  the  north  or 
convex  side  of  the  Moskwa,  like  a  crescent  4.  The  Zem- 
lianoi-Gorod,  or  earthen  town,  so  called  from  the  earthen 
ramparts  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
extends  to  the  south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  tho  circle.  5.  The 
Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  which  are  35  in  number. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers.  The  countless  number  of  towers,  some 
with  cupolas  either  gilt  or  painted  green,  and  others  rising 
in  the  form  of  minarets,  and  the  many  gardens  and  trees 
intermixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city  quite  an  Oriental 
appearance.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is  said  to 
be  600,  nearly  every  church  having  several,  besides  the 
ateeple.  They  have  in  general,  like  roost  Russian  churches, 
a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted  with  what  we 
bave  csUed  cupolas  or  domes,  but  which  the  Russians  call 
gtavai  or  heads,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  bulb  or  onion, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  on  the  top  is 
a  crescent  with  the  cross  above  it  With  a  general  similarity 
of  appearance,  the  forms  of  the  towera  vary  considerably, 
sfrikmg  the  eye  bv  the  irregularity  of  their  forms  and  their 

E  diversity  of  colours.    It  is  to  those  towers  in  particular 
t  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appeanoee.  They  are  all  of 


stone,  and  moat  of  tban  titnatad  in  open  aqon^  in  cob- 
sequence  of  which  they  escaped  the  fire  of  1812.     Hcnr« 
Moscow  has  lost  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  aspect  br  t  \vk\ 
fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  which  was  Uovo 
up  by  order  of  Napoleon  baa  been  fobuttt  in  the  same  tty  Ir. 
The  rood  of  the  houses  are  composed  of  iron  plsts^  paiDtc*d 
dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  thev  are  lea  aaong 
the  taU  groupa  of  treea  which  rise  from  the  cardeoa.     lh« 
gilded  cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  tne  green  bark* 
ground.    The  best  view  of  the  citv  is  from  the  Ivan  Vc'i- 
kii,  or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  the  Kremlin,  which  is  in  th« 
centre  of  the  city.    Before  we  say  any  more  of  the  pfft.i«i.t 
state  of  the  city»  it  may  be  as  well  to  revert  to  the  fire,  b? 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  during  tt« 
invasion  in  1812.    After  all  that  has  been  said  and  «r<tu» 
on  the  authors  of  this  dreadful  conflagration,  it  seem^  n  j«  i<i 
be  generally  allowed  that  it  was  contrived  by  the  Ru«*ist.« 
themselves.    Count  Rostopschin,  the  governor  of  M^J«'  -  « 
who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  it  ocw  r 
acknowledged  it  and  even  published,  in  1823,  a  pamp..    c 
which  he  called  '  LaV^ritft  sur  Tlncendie  de  Moaotw.'  ir. 
which  he  positively  denies  that  he  had  any  share  in  it  Bu:  * 
must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  Aertc  '. 
the  Russian  cause  in  two  ways :  by  depriving  the  Frvncn    f 
the  immense  resources  which  they  would  liave  found  th^-* 
and  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people  aganut  liK  .  -«- 
vaders,  who  were  represented  as  the  destroyers  of  the  c  . 
ciu.    Several  Russian  writera  have  since  partly  ackx.*'«- 
ledged  that  the  Russians  were  the  authon  oi  the  fir«.     T   • 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  them;  and  la  f.  *. 
no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  the  i 
by  the  French,  at  least  before  they  had  plundered   tt.     !• 
is  probable  that  the  Russians  themselves  never  eun^i'K  *-  . 
the  burning  of  Moscow  in  the  same  light  as  the  nataon* 
Western  Europe.    Devastating  fires  have  been  comra 
ooeurrences  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  from  its  found ai»in  ■ 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thooieh  ma:.- 
accounta  of  such  visitations  In  the  earlier  periods  are  d^-.  -• 
less  lost  we  have  accounts  of  no  fewer  than  aevm  r  *  ^  • 
grations,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and  most  of  w  *• 
were  the  work  of  foreign  invaders,    Aeeordingly  w«  n  i . 
easily  understand  why  the  Russian  writera  look  on  the  Ia< 
burning  of  the  capital  not  as  a  crisis  giving  a  torn  to  :  . 
course  of  the  war,  but  as  a  concomitant  event  of  subofd  .r.& 
importance.    Perhaps  they  consoled  themselvca  with  ? . 
reflection  that  it  had  always  risen  from  its  ashaa  vtib 
creased  splendour  and  beauty,  as  it  has  in  fact  dona  i-i 
present  instance.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  tlie  de*tT-.  • 
tion,  it  appears  that  Moscow  contained  neariy  1 0,0«H>  uf  w .-. « 
are  ealled  numben  or  oourta,  each  oonsisting  of  •  prrrc- : 
house  and  two  or  more  dependent  outbuddinga.    Of  t^-^ 
about  7000  courts  were  destroyed.    Some  say  that  of  -j" 
atone  houaea  only  585  escapoo,  and  of  6000  woodea  Wm.*— 
only  1 797  were  left    '  Innumerable  palaces**  saya  Dr.  L%  . 
'  crowds  of  noble  mansions,  and  thousands  of  iMnne^  1*2  •  r 
shops,  and  warehouses,  containing  the  wealth  and  luxor  «^ 
the  world,  the  depositories  of  science,  of  litonture»  and  vm^  ■ 
the  cabinets  and  galleries,  were  destroyed.  The  total  \j^^ 
fire  and  the  war  in  the  city  and  government  of  Moar^w  «  & 
estimated  at  321  millions  of  rubles.    The  govacacneot  a  - 
pointed  a  commission  of  indemnity,  but  aevwral  nc^   .  - 
viduals  did  not  present  any  statement  of  their  loaaea.     T^** 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  twoeounta  Rasomowaky.  b?  C*   ■. 
Apraxin,  by  Count  Boutourlin,  whase  library,  TaluN^  s. 
million,  was  wholly  consumed,  and  by  Conniaas  Ramc.  : 
schin,  amounted  in  houses  and  furniture  lo  five  mill*  e* 
rubles.    But  immense  and  irreparable  as  tba  ntMs  €»f 
vidual  suffering  undoubtedly  was,  the  memory  of  it  gi^ii  t  . 
fades  away  as  the  Russians  see  their  venaimtod  «*i?«  - 
with  increased  beauty  from  its  ruins.*    Wo  cannoa  't- 
trace  the  rapid  progress  of  renovation  and  iBpro««-c»-- 
since  the  year  1815,  which  has  so  greatly  cbaiaired  ili«  • 
pearance  of  Moscow.    'The  extraordinary  mixtarv    « 
contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  huta*  m  offWn  : 
ticed  by  foreigners,  though  still  oecurring  in  a  fti«  pl^— 
no  longer  strikes  the  eye  as  formerly ;  Moscow  ia  laily  k  <« 
its  Asiatic  features,  sind  assuming  the  appeara!^B»  of  - 
capitals  of  Western  Europe.    Happily  for  the  k>Y«ft  or  •  i    - 
rable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin,  which  suffered  eomflw^. 
little,  notwithstandin|(  the  attempU  of  the  Fr*nc\;v  ^  • 
it  up,  retains  unimpaired  its  antient  irregularity  ^.    ^-^ 
deur.'  (Lyall.) 

According  to  thalateatdatailadaeeoimttlmlw^   ^w  j. 
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In  the  preceding  year  4340  had  been  received,  being  an 
average  of  very  nearly  ]  2  in  a  day.  The  assembly-house  of 
the  nobUity  is  a  large  pile  of  building,  or  rather  a  number 
of  buildings,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  agreeable.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  great  splendour:  the  grand  hall  is 
large  enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in 
1812,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt :  the  emperor  contributed 
100,000  rubles.  The  palace  of  Grcneial  Apraxin  far  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  private  edifice  in  Moscow;  it  was 
almost  totally  consumed  in  1812,  but  was  rebuilt  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  palace  of  Pashkof  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Moscow.  The 
college  of  mines,  the  college  of  foreign  affairs,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  perfectly  well 
arranged,  among  which  are  several  English  state  papers, 
splendidly  ornamented,  from  1557  (Philip  and  Mary)  to 
1G63  (Charles  II.)>  the  post-office,  and  the  hqpse  of  the  Bible 
Society,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their 
style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries are  worthy  of  notice. 

IV.  The  Zemlianot-Gorod,oT  earthen  town,  was  so  called 
from  the  earthen  rampart,  which  was  erected  in  1618;  but 
of  which,  though  it  was  repaired  in  1783,  not  a  trace  now 
remains.  This  rampart,  forming  a  pretty  regular  circle, 
enclosed  the  four  divisions  of  the  city.  In  its  place 
there  are  promenades  planted  with  trees.  In  this  division 
are  the  d6p6t  of  the  commissariat,  a  handsome  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  structure  three  stories  high, 
adorned  with  Doric  columns,  with  a  balcony  at  their  base, 
and  two  wings.  The  d^pot  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  im- 
mense space  forming  two  squares,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  length  and  its  use,  it  being  the  d6pot  for  the  spirits,  or 
votke,  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  sup- 
plied. The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Moscow 
Commercial  School  (an  excellent  mstitution),  are  plain  edi- 
fices; the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  is  a  large  building 
three  stories  high,  with  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  and 
has  two  detached  advanced  wings.  It  possesses  a  very 
respectable  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  Zat- 
chateisko  monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  derives  its  name  from  the  church  de- 
dicated to  the  Zatchatiyt,  or  conception  of  St.  Ann,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Grothic  style,  the  interior  of  which 
is  very  elegant  and  splendid. 

V.  The  slobodi,  or  suburbs,  thirty-five  in  number,  form 
an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  completely 
surrounding  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod.  Part  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and 
wooden  houses,  intermixed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean 
hovels ;  but  many  of  them  are  like  villages,  with  much 
unenclosed  pasture,  some  corn-fields,  and  waste  land.  In 
many  parts  of  this  division  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself 
as  far  from  Moscow  as  from  London.  Many  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  Russian  monas- 
tery occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground,  which  is  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  enclosing,  besides  the  monastery,  a  princi- 
pal central  church,  and  three,  four,  tive,  six,  or  even  more 
churches.  Galitzin  Hospital  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a 
noble  institution,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Prince  Galitzin.  Sheremetof*s  Hospital  is  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice,  resembling  a  fine 
Grecian  temple.  Count  riicholas  Sheremetof.  desiring  to 
erect  an  hospital  at  Moscow,  obtained  an  ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1803,  approving  the  plan.  The 
sum  allotted  to  the  building  and  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  two  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles,  which,  at  that 
time,  might  be  equal  to  at  least  150,000/.  sterling.  The 
count  died  in  1809,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  1810 
with  180  beds.  His  son  added  40  beds  more.  Since  that  time 
further  additions  have  been  made.  The  establishment  is 
not  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick :  a  large  annual  sum 
is  assigned  for  other  charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving 
portions  to  twenty-five  female  orphans,  allowine  pensions  to 
fifiv  indigent  feinales,  &c.  There  are  many  other  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.  The  chief  militarv  hospital  is  an  immense 
establishment,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  capable  of 
receiving  1500  patients.  A  fine  building,  now  called  Ca- 
tharino^s  Barracks,  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II.    It  was  converted  into  barracks  by 

e  emperor  Paul. 


Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  archbiahops,  and  eontunt. 
besides  the  several  government  oflket  and  public  insti- 
tutions specified  in  this  article,  the  most  important  manu- 
factories in  the  empire.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immense  quantities 
of  merchandise  of  every  description.  The  value  of  articles 
imported  here  amounts  to  five  millions  of  rubles  in  a  year. 
It  IS  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Russian  nobles,  who  lire 
here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole,  Moscow  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  worid,  and 
that  in  which  the  national  manners  and  the  character  of  the 
people  have  been  least  changed.  The  population,  wluch 
has  been  variously  stated,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  34U,(»uo. 
including  the  military  (25,000^ ;  in  the  winter  this  number 
is  increased  by  50,000  or  60,000  more. 

(Lyall,  History  of  Mokow  ;  Hassel ;  Honehelmann ; 
Erman,  Reise,  vol.  i.,  1 833 ;  Humboldt,  Ebrenberg,  and 
Rose,  Reiie  nach  dem  Ural,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  1837 ;  Kmsenstero, 
Precis  du  Sytteme  de  I' Instruction  pMiqueenBus^ie,  8vo., 
1837.) 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Moscow,  dated  the  1st  of  August,  stating  that  the 
emperor  hpa  caused  the  antient  palace  of  the  Czars  to  be 
thoroughly  repaired,  gilded  withm  and  without,  and  lur- 
nished  as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  aniieut  chri- 
nicies  and  traditions :  he  has  caused  the  palace  of  Alexander, 
after  scarcel  v  twenty  years'  existence,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  a  new  palace  of  immense  dimensions  to  be 
commenced  opposite  to  the  old  palace  of  the  C<axs»  which 
is  to  form  a  part  of  it.  As  many  thousand  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  wiU  soon  be 
completed.  Another  gigantic  work  is  the  building  uf  & 
magnificent  church  for  all  Russia,  instead  of  that  whicu 
the  emperor  Alexander  intended  to  erect  on  the  Spairuw 
hUl. 

MOSELLE,  an  important  river  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  m 
France,  and  the  lower  on  the  border  of  Luxembourg,  and 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  uf  Prussia.  The  Moselle  nses  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  that  range,  at  an  elevation  of  372  French  iom:^^ 
or  about  2380  English  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  Ac 
first  its  course  is  in  the  mountainous  tract  ooeupied  bf  tho 
ramifications  of  the  Vosges ;  but  at  Channes,  below  Bpin»l. 
it  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lorraine,  which  is  wholly  water^ti 
by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  arr 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Seille,  both  on  the  right  bank.  Tt^e 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  at  first  north- north-west  lor  ^7 
miles  to  Toul :  from  Tout  it  flows  north-east  in  a  windii^ 
channel  of  17  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  whe-^ 
the  navigation  commences.  From  the  junction  of  tbt 
Meurthe  it  flows  north,  or  north  by  east,  56  milea,  till  .: 
quits  France,  and,  after  skirting  Luxembourg,  ontcn  tiit* 
Prussian  territory.  After  leaving  France  it  flows  118  mil<^ 
in  a  winding  channel  north-east  past  Tr^vea,  Bemrastei. 
and  Trarbach,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  mt  C^oblenz 
In  the  Prussian  territories  it  receives  its  principal  tributary. 
the  Sarre,  which  is  partly  a  French  river.  The  whf.c 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  about  280  miles,  for  170  or  IbO  v/ 
which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Moselle  is  subject  to  fireqnent  inundationafe  wfaicb 
cause  considerable  damage.  It  is  used  for  floatins  limbrr 
for  85  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe.  Tae  nan* 
gation,  especially  in  the  French  part  of  the  river,  is  subject 
to  considerable  difficulties;  in  some  parts,  from  tlie  rucks 
which  straiten  the  channel ;  in  others,  from  the  shallow* 
produced  by  too  great  an  expansion  of  the  waten :  with  «». 
these  impeaiments  however  it  serves  as  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  a  considerable  district,  especially  for  timber  an  . 
deals,  charcoal,  pit-coal,  freestone,  slate,  oonit  wine,  au-i 
manufactured  goods. 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  norti 
eastern  frontier;  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  b  * 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  Rhenish  proi  inc<^ 
of  Prussia,  on  the  south-east  by  the  department  of  Ri» 
Rhin,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meurthe,  and  on  the  wc^i 
by  that  of  Mouse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblcr.  j 
having  its  greatest  lenc^h  from  west  by  north  to  east  t** 
south,  from  near  Longuion,  on  theChiers,to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bitche,  amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosgea,  104  m:l«i . 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  frum 
the  bank  of  the  Seille,  below  Nomeny  (MeurtbeK  to  thu 
neighbourhood  of  Sierk,  on  the  Moeelie,  41  mitoi*    It  1) 
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the  nlmon  and  the  thad,  wfaidi  aioend  them  thus  te:  the 
crmyfish  of  the  Serre  are  exeellent. 
The  deparunenl  ia  divided  into  Ibnr  ammdiaHUiienta  aa 

foUo«s:«- 

AiMte 
•q.  Mile*, 


Metz,  S. 

Thionville,         N. 
Briey,  W. 

Sarreguemines,  B. 


622 
405 
459 
577 


1831. 

150,840 
83,227 
60,297 

122,639 


m 
183S. 


OmiiiBiiocf* 


150,811 
87,520 
62,946 

125,973 


218 
117 
126 
143 


2063      417,003       427,250      604 


The  Dumber  of  cantona  or  diitriota»  each  ander  a  juatioe 
of  the  peace,  ia  twenty-seven. 

In  the  aiTondiawment  of  Mets  aie— Meta  Cpo|i.  in  1831, 
44,416  for  the  oommune;  in  1836,  42,793),  on  the  IfoeeUe; 
Gorze  (pop.  1 740  town,  1 781  commune),  at  some  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  Boulay  (pop.  8643  town, 
2689  whole  commune),  near  the  Nied ;  and  Faulquemont, 
on  the  Nied  AUemande.  Gone  is  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
the  most  picturesque  character.  It  haa  several  fountauiB» 
supplied  by  sprinn  in  the  town.  There  an  aeveral  tan- 
yarns  at  Gone.  There  are  the  ruina  of  an  old  abbey,  and 
of  the  abbot's  house ;  also  of  some  subterranean  oonduita  of 
Roman  erection,  which  convey  the  waters  of  this  nei^ 
bourhood  to  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Roman  fortreu  of  Arx  (now  Ara-sur-Moselle) 
acrosa  the  Meuse,  and  then  to  Divodurum  (now  Mets)^ 
where  it  fhrnished  a  supply  of  water  to  the  hatha  and 
naumachia.  Of  this  aqueduct  there  are  considerable 
remains,  partly  in  the  bed  of  the  Moselle,  and  partlv  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Jouy :  the  A>undation  of 
it  ia  ascribed  to  Dniaus  by  antiquaries,  but  the  popular 
name  is  the  Devil's  Bridge.  At  the  village  of  Ar%  just 
mentioned,  are  two  paper-mills,  a  manu&ctory  of  velvet, 
and  one  of  woollen  doth  ibr  dothiug  the  troooa.  Boulay 
haa  considerable  manufiMtures  of  aworda  and  bright  steel 
weapons;  of  saws,  anvila,  and  all  kinds  of  joiners' and 
locksmiths'  tools;  of  ootton  yam  and  woollen  cloths;  of 
oopperaa,  alum,  soap,  and  glue.  There  are  also  braveries, 
lime-kilns,  fulling-mills,  oil-mills,  dye- houses,  and  Un-yards, 
besides  a  mill  Ibr  grinding  plaaUr,  and  two  milla  ibr  grinding 
ctttlerr  and  toola. 

In  thearrondisiementof  Tbionvilleai*— Thionville  (pop. 
in  1831,  4142  town,  6645  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5680 
for  the  eommune)  and  Sierk  (pop.  16114  town,  2028  whole 
commune),  on  the  Moselle;  Rodemarek,  a diort  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  and  Bouaonville  (pop. 
1817  town,  S325  whole  commune),  on  the  Nied.  Thk>nville 
waa  probably  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  wu  fbrti* 
fled  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  0>na^  alter  the  great  battle  of  Rocroy,  ▲.»,  1649. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  some  strongth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Prussiana  in  ajx  1 798. 
It  haa  an  old  wooden  bridge  reowrkable  for  the  foeility 
with  which  it  can  he  taken  down.  Then  are  in  the  plaoe 
several  potteries  and  brewhouses,  two  corn-mills,  two  bark- 
mills,  and  an  oil-presa.  There  is  a  acfaool  of  mutual  in- 
struction ;  courses  of  instruction  aro  given  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arte. 

Sierk  ia  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
crowned  by  a  fortress.  This  place  has  severu  tan-yaida ; 
glue  is  made,  and  atones  for  oil-mills  and  pceaaea  are 
cut  from  one  piece.  The  stone  with  whion  Meta  ia 
paved  is  quarried  near  thia  town.  Sierk  ia  the  mart 
for  the  hardwarea  and  laces  of  the  duchy  of  Beig,  the 
silks  of  Oevelt,  the  needles  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  aiM  the 
copper  wares  of  Stolberg.  Thero  is  a  oustom-honae  (the 
town  being  close  on  the  frontier),  the  revenue  oolleoted 
at  wbich  is  above  50,000A  per  annum. 

At  Bouaonville  are  corn-mills  and  oil-piwases,  aeveral  taa- 
vards,  glue  manufrctoriet,  and  cabinet-makers*  shops;  a 
brewery,  and  two  lime-kilna.  Thero  aro  a  sehool  for  mutual 
instruction  and  an  outline  drowing-school.  At  Gattenom, 
a  village  between  Thionville  and  Sierk,  ia  hdd  the  prin- 
cipal cattle-fair  of  thia  diatriot,  and  at  Hayange»  Moyeuvre 
Grande,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thion- 
ville, aro  the  vast  inm-worka  eatablished  by  the  late.M. 
Wendel,  for  the  prepatmtion  of  iron  by  the  English  me- 
thods. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Briey  are^Briey  (pop.  in  1831, 

y  oommune;  in  1831, 1730), on  the  Woigot»  er  Voigol, 

All  feeder  of  the  Oniea  and  Loogwy  (pop.  8483)^  and 


LoQgvion  or  Longwyon  (pop.  1618),  oft  or  near  the  Cbieta. 
Briey  consists  of  several  narrow  streets  on  the  slops  of  a 
steep  hdl,  and  commanda  the  proapeet  of  a  pleasaot  fniley. 
well  wooded  and  watered.  liongwy  oonaisis  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  is  on  a  rock, 
and  waa  fortified  by  Vauban.  In  the  lower  town  there  «  as 
antiently  a  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which  Roman  niedAk 
have  been  dug  up.  It  haa  been  supposed  that  the  Umu 
occupiea  the  aite  of  a  Roman  camp.  Xbe  prmanal  squaro 
ia  large  and  regulariy  formed;  the  prindpd  poUic  hmid- 
inga  aro  the  town-haU  and  the  hospitaL  The  inhabrtaBit 
have  an  ott-piesa  and  a  browery ;  thejr  manufocluro  eaniioa- 
wan  from  pipe-davt  and  trade  in  ham«  and  bncua. 
liongvry  waa  besieged  by  the  Prusdana  in  Ibli,  and  ttwwagb 
garrisoned  only  by  808  soldiers^  was  not  taken  vithaia 
the  loos  of  3008  men.  Then  is  a  school  of  muiaal 
struction. 

In  the  arrondisaement  of  Sarreguenunea 
min^  (pop.  in  1831,  4142  town,  4189  whole 
1838,  41  It  for  the  commune)  and  Samlbe  (popi  83#S 
3544  whole  commune),  on  the  Sarra ;  Morhange,  near  the 
Rotle,  which  Hows  into  the  Nied  Fran^aiae;  fttelan^  er 
Puttclange  (pop.  1797  town,  8890  whole  eommuneX  on  s 
feeder  of  the  Albe ;  St.  Avo&d  (popw  3898  town,  34il  vhoie 
commune)  and  Hombourg,  on  the  Roaael;  Forhaefe  (pep. 
2958  town,  4881  whole  oommune),  between  the  Hnseil  and 
the  Sam;  and  Bitobe  (pop.  2867  town,  3138  wholw  oom- 
mune),  amid  the  slopea  of  the  Vosges.    Saiinguemioaa  m  a 
wdl  built  town ;  its  principal  atreet  leada  to  the  hndgv  «v«c 
the  Sarre.    Thero  aro  oonaiderable  potteries  berab  in  which 
earUienwaroa  of  every  quality  aro  manufoctured,  aod  seat 
to  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  other  places.    AdmtrahW 
imitationa  of  the  Ktruacan  vases,  and  an  artillcia)  porphjiy 
of  groat  beauty,  aro  made  hero.     Snuffboxea  of  papisr 
maeh6  aro  made  round  this  town  to  the  jraaiiy  vnlue  of 
mon  than  80,000iL     Thero  are  aeveral  coro-auUe  and 
broweriea,  a  bark-mill  and  a  tile-kiln.    There  la  a  h^ 
school  at  Sarregneminea.    Sarralbe  derivea  iia  trnmrn  Ik&m 
its   dtualion  at   the   confluence  of  the  Sanw  aad    the 
Albe,    The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen ;    the  veavesi 
work,  not  in  foctories,  but,  as  in  Ireland,  in  thaii  own 
houaea.     Near   the  town  are  aal^worka  whiah  iugn^k 
annually  900  to  1000  tone  of  salt     Near  St.  Aewld  aie 
aeverel  flour-mills  and  a  til^-kiln.    Bitehe  ia  hndt  ni  the 
fool  of  a  roek  of  red-sandstone,  on  which  is  *^*»«*^  •  ft#> 
tress  deemed  impregnable.    The  ascent  to  the  fortti^  ep 
the  free  of  the  rock  ia  very  ateeip,  and  the  whola  iaicrwe  tf 
the  rock  is  vaulted  and  formed  into  imsemalet,    TIm 
well  dug  in  the  rook  270  feet  deep  and  proleoled  hjr  • 

proof  covering    Thero  aro  in  the  town  an  hoapitai,  a 

oarrack,  and  three  public  wdka;  it  is  aurvanndsd  hy  a  «^ 
with  battlemeata.  In  the  war  of  1788-8  the  Prnwsm  m- 
tamnled  in  vain  to  anrprise  the  fortress  of  Bitehe.  6«%«ffd 
of  the  villagaa  in  the  eountrv  round  Bilehe  aaa  thn  sent  ^d 
oonsidenhlemanttlhotures;  theiron-workaof  Mont^rirotti^ 
employ  408  workmen ;  and  at  the  glaas-works  9i  Mawmirn' 
and  Gioetsenhruek,  watch  and  dock  glasaas,  lo  tiro  mum. 
value  of  8000/.,  are  manufoclnrad ;  and  the  fliul-g tnas  w«rM 
of  Munathd  produce  gooda  to  the  yearly  valaa  of  84li 
or  85,888^ 

The  manufoeturas  of  the  dapartOMnt  aro  mriavn  ai^ 
portent  Cloth,  aspaeidljf  for  army  elothing;  flaniitft 
varioua  other  woollan  fabnes;  linena,  calicoes,  vwlvwt,  ».  a 
neekerchiefsi  and  other  dlk  gooda.  hats,  papa^  and  mm^M 
boxaa  an  made.  Baeide  the  worka  for  maU&g 
wronght  iron,  there  aro  fodoriea  for  making  iroa 

naila»  snw-plates.  Alee,  nape,  and  other  tools,  aad  • 

menta.    Thero  aro  several  glaaa-works,  potlerma^  tnn-v 

broweriei^  and  brendy  dtatillerias ;  nsany  kilaa  f%m  Iom  wm 
gypsum,  and  mills  for  pulverising  the  lattar.  Ahont  .«•« 
women  aro  employed  in  embroidery  and  tambeorwerk..^ 
The  exporia  consist  of  the  productiona  of  these  M««n. 
worka»  wine,  wool,  timber,  preserved  fruits,  liqiieysa»  basMi. 
hams,  and  bacon. 

The  department  eonetttutea  the  hishoprie  of  MeU.  t^ 
bishop  of  which  ia  a  aulfragan  of  the  arohhiahep  of  faiai 
90a.  It  is  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rofwie  and  ur« 
circuit  of  the  Aoademie  Univenitairo  of  Mea;  and  w  t:  - 
third  military  division,  of  which  the  head-qoarteei  mtm  m 
Meta.  It  returna  six  memben  to  the  Chamber  mi  Ik- 
put  iea. 

In  rsspeet  of  edneation  this  deportment  ia 
advanoa  of  the  average  of  the  French 
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infertur  to  tbe  adiaeent  departments  of  Mense,  Menrthe, 
and  Bas  Rhin.  Clf  every  100  youne  men  enf  oiled  in  the 
military  census  for  1899-29,  57  could  read  and  write.  The 
number  in  the  other  departments  was,  Meuse  74.  If  eorthe 
68,  Bat  Rhin  62 ;  average  of  France  39. 

This  department  antiently  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Mediomatrici,  whose  capital  was  Divodumm,  after- 
wards Mediomatrici  or  Mettis,  now  Metz,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Yerodunenses  and  the  Treveri  or  Treviri. 
These  people  were,  in  the  Roman  division  of  Oaul,  compre- 
hendea  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Primit  The  Romans 
called  the  Moselle,  Mosella  {i.e.  the  little  Meuse,  a  diminu- 
tive of  Mosa,  the  Meuse),  and  the  Sarre,  Saravus.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Mediomatrici,  beside  Divodurum,  were — the 
town  of  Ibliodurum,  which  D'Anville  fixes  on  the  river  Yron, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meuse ;  Cara- 
nusca,  somewhere  near  Thionville ;  and  Ad  Duodecimum, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meurthe. 
There  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  any  other  Roman  or 
Gallic  towns  mentioned  by  antient  authors  within  the 
boundary.  From  the  Romans  the  department  passed  to 
the  Franks ;  in  the  middle  a^s  it  was  known  as  part  of 
the  country  of  Les  IVois  Ev6ch6i;  and  befote  the  Retolu- 
tion  was  included  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

MOSES  itVOO,  ttwv<^c>  MwffSc).  the  lawgiver  of  the 

Hebrew  people,  was  an  Tsraelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Knd  the 
son  of  Am  ram  and  Jochebed  iBxx)d.,il  1 ;  vi.  20).  He  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1571  b.c,  accbrding  to  the  com- 
mon chronology.  To  evade  the  edict  of  Pharaoh,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  that  all  flie  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should 
be  killed  {Exod,,  i.  22),  he  was  hid  by  his  mother  three 
months,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Here  the  child  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  adopted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to 
HIS  own  mother  to  nurse,  by  which  circumstance  he  was 
preserved  from  being  entirely  separated  from  his  own  peo- 

Ele.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where 
e  became '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 
iBxod.,  ii.  1-10 ;  Acts,  vii.  20-22 ;  Heb.,  x\.  23.)  At  the  age 
of  forty  years  Moses  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  He- 
brew brethren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  ana  on  one 
occasion,  seeing  an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  mal- 
treatinr  an  Israelite,  he  mterfeied,  slew  the  Eeyptian,  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand.  The  next  day,  upon  his  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  had  quarrelled,  his  ser* 
Tiees  were  scomfrilly  rejected,  and  he  was  upbraided  with 
the  murder  of  the  Egyptian.  Finding  that  his  secret  was 
known,  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of 
Mtdianites  in  Arabia  Petrsa  [Midianites],  among  whom 
be  lived  as  a  shepherd  fbrty  years,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  their  priest  Jethro  or  Reuel.  i&od.,  ii.  1 1-22 ; 
Acts,  vii.  23-30 ;  Heb,,  xl  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  God  appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a  bush 
vhich  burnt  with  fire,  but  was  not  consumed  —an  emblem 
of  the  state  of  the  Israelites-- and  commanded  him  to  return 
to  Egypt  and  lead  out  his  people  thence  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  with  Moses 
in  this  mission,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles 
vras  confenred  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  Is- 
raelites accepted  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing 
ten  miraculous  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he 
could  gain  Pharaoh^s  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  people, 
he  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  miracu- 
lously divided  for  their  passage,  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
iBxod.,  iii.,  XV.)  [Exodus  ;  Jkws.1  While  the  people  were 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  God  deliverea  to  them, 
througn  Moses,  the  law  which,  with  some  additions  and 
mlterations,  was  ever  after  observed  as  their  national  code. 
(Exod-f  XX.)  After  leading  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years  [Jews],  Moses  appointed  Joshua  as  his 
iiuceessor  in  the  command  over  them,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
120  vears,  on  Mount  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  having  first  been  permitted  to  view  the  land  of  Oa- 
naan  lirom  its  summit  God  buried  him  in  the  valley  of 
Bet^peor  in  the  land  of  Moab,  but  his  tomb  was  never  nuide 
known.   (Deut.^  xxxiv. ;  Jude,  v.  9.) 

The  fbllowing  points  in  the  history  of  Moses  require  far- 
ther expUnationu 

!•  The  name  of  Moses  GltfQ)  was  given  him  by  the 
Xgyptian  princess^  'because,'  she  said,  'I  drew  him  out 
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fo  draw  otil)  of  the  water.'    {^Tod., 


ii.  10.)  Now,  under  the  circumstances  of  tue  case,  the  name 
is  mtich  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian  than  Hebrew,  and  its 
real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by  Jablonsky  {Opm- 
cula^  L  152-7),  from  the  Coptic  M(k  'water,'  and  Oudiehe, 
'saved.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  form  Mwv«4c,  which  is 
always  used  in  the  Septuasint,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  (Antiq.^  ii.  9, 6)  and  Philo  {De  Vita  Mosis^  ii  83). 

2.  The  sap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early 
history  of  Iffoses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  other  writers,  with  various  legends,  some  of  them  highly 
improbable,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  in  Milman's  ^i>- 
torf  qfth$  /stoff,  voL  L.  p.  61.  &c. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  divines  of  the  Rationalist  school 
have  attempted  to  explain  them  as  an  advantage  cleverly 
taken  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as  ingenious  jugglery. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the  ten  plagues  were 
visitations  to  which  Egypt  was  subject,  they  would  still  re- 
tain all  the  essential  cluiracters  of  miraides  in  their  increased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  ooourrence,  in  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Israelites  in  Ghishen  ttom  most  of  them,  and 
in  their  immediate  cessation  at  the  prayer  of  Moses.  The 
imitation  of  the  first  three  plagues  bv  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians has  ^nerally  been  ascribed  bv  Jewish  and  some 
antient  Christian  writers  to  diabolical  agency,  and  some 
nodem  writers  have  conaidered  that  it  can  be  sntisfkctorily 
aoeoonted  for  bv  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
legerdemaifa.  But  assuredly  their  inability  to  imitate  the 
later  plagues,  when  they  confessed,  *  This  is  the  finger  of 
God'  (i£eodL,  viii.  18,  19),  is  a  much  stronger  argument  ibr 
the  miraculous  character  of  these  visitations,  than  their 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it  Several  writers 
have  shown  how  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians  from 
these  plagues  were  aggravated  by  their  physical  cireum- 
stanoea  and  religious  opinions.  (Bryant's  Observations 
upon  ths  Plagues  inJkeUd  on  the  Egyptians  ;  Rosenmul- 
]er*s  SehoUa,  Bxod.  vii.,  ficc ;  Milman's  History  qf  the 
/eiM,  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  &e.)  Other  difficulties  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  under  Exodus* 
and  in  Winer's  BibUsehes  Realworterbuch,  vol.  ii^  p.  133- 
139.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in  whose  reign  Moses 
led  out  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  qf 
the  Antient  Bgmftians,  vol.  L,  e.  %  p.  54. 

The  part  whicn  Moses  took  as  leader  of  the  Israelites  is 
stated  in  the  Scripture  record  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
direot  oommand  of  God  (Exod^  iii),  and  the  laws  whidi  he 
gave  them  are  asserted  to  have  emanated  from  God  him- 
self. {Exod^  XX.  1,  22,  &e.)  As  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
or,  as  theologians  express  it,  of  the  'Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,'  depends  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  as- 
eribed  to  Moses,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  Pbn- 

TATBtJCB. 

The  Legislation  qf  Moses. — ^The  chief  authority  for  the 
following  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the '  Mo- 
saisches  Reeht '  of  Michaelis.  The  references  are  to  the 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 
Other  works  on  the  snbjeot  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  in  neither  case  in  any  s}'8tematic 
order.  {Exod^  xx.-xxiiL,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  Levity 
L*viii.,  xi.-xxv.,  xxvii.;  Numb.,  v.-x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxvii.- 
XXX. ;  Deut^  iv.,  &e.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enacted 
for  a  people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  history  the  providential  dealings  of  God  wiUi  his 
people. 

Ilie  whole  law  rested  on  two  ftinaamental  principles,  one 
of  whioh  was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and 
partly  political. 

The  first  ftindamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
wonhip  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  God  ;  and  oonseouently 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  poljrtheism  and  iaolatry, 
which  were  at  that  time  the  prevailing  religious  errors. 
Other  nations,  while  acknowledging  the  supreme  God  as  the 
ereator,  associated  with  him  subordinate  deities,  to  whose 
agency  they  looked  for  temporal  blessings.     AU   such 
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vortbip  was  prohibited  by  the  first  words  of  the  Law,  *  I  am 
Jehovfllh*  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Effypt,  ottt  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  Gods  with  me.'  KExod.^  xx.  2,  3 ;  Deut^  iv.  35,  39.) 
The  second  commandment  is  an  eaually  decisive  pro- 
hibition of  idolatry  of  every  kind.  (Mod.,  xx.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  binding,  Jehovah, 
who  was  already  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  de- 
livering; them  from  Egypt,  was  represented  as  their  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  idolat^ 
became  higb-treason.  (Exod:,  xix.  4*8 ;  Deut^  vi.  22-24, 
xxxiii.5 ;  I  Sam^  viii.  7 ;  x.  18,  19 ;  xii.  12;  1  Chron^  xxix. 
23 ;  IwiaK  xxxiii.  22.) 

The  land  of  Palestine  too  was  represented  as  the  property 
•of  God,  held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently 
had  not  the  power  to  alienate  it  for  ever.  {Levit,  xxv.  23.) 
This  fundamental  principle  was  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
government  which  is  commonly  called  a  theocracy,  that  is, 
a  government  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  God. 
The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  be  repealed 
by  his  command  {Deut.,  iv.  2 ;  xiL  32) ;  the  judges  were 
«ele(fted  usually  from  the  caste  of  the  priests,  and  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  sitting:  in  the  place  of  God,  to 
whose  decision  they  submitted  difficult  cases  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  {Deut,,  i.  17;  xix.  17.)  God 
often  made  known  his  will  concerning  slate  affairs  through 
•the  prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  succession  was  promised 
i(Z>tfu/.,xviii.  15-22) ;  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people 
with  prosperity  if  they  kept  the  law,  and  threatened  to 
ipnmsh  them  with  calamity  if  they  broke  it  In  these  par- 
ticulars the  Israelites  were  distinguished  from  other  nations 
as  being  under  the  more  direct  government  of  God ;  but 
nevertheless  they  had  a  well-defined  civil  constitution,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 

*the  discouragement  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 

vand  other  nations.    This  principle  was  not  carried  so  far  as 

to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of 

Israelites  in  foreign  countries;  but  both  practices  were  dis- 

•couraged,  and  the  latter  much  more   than  the  former. 

Each  roan  liad  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as 

he  could  not  sell  it,  he  of  course  forfeited  upon  settling  in 

a  foreign  country ;  and  many  of  the  practices  enjoined  upon 

the  people  were  such  as  could  hardly  be  observed  in  a  strange 

Jand.    To  prevent  their  indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus 

running  the  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  foreign  powers, 

Moses  confined  them  within  certain  boundaries,  and  also 

prohibiU^  their  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king.    iDeut,  xvii.) 

This  state  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  country  assigned 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  who  had  neigh- 
•hours,  such  as  the  Sidonians,  who  were  able  to  conduct 
their  commerce  for  them.  But  above  all  this  anrangement 
wras  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
mmong  them,  prone  as  tlieir  history  proves  them  to  have 
been  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  citizens  of 
any  state  affects  the  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
.followed  to  any  extent  as  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Mechanical  labour  was  probably  left  to  the  slaves,  who,  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  appear  to  have  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  (1  Chron^  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women 
*iProv.,  xxxi.) ;  though  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
"we  find  some  of  the  more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised 
by  freemen.  Ilcnoe  it  followed  that  there  were  no  cities 
«dependcnt  on  trade  or  manufactures,  and  no  separate  classes 
•of  citizens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  cities  of  Pa- 
lestine were  only  fortified  villages,  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  small. 

Neither  was  commerce  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  necessary  internal  commerce  was  provided 
»ar  by  the  three  great  feaiits,  to  celebrate  which  all  the  men 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in 
this  respect,  answered  the  purpose  of  modem  fairs.  But 
foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all  encouragetl 
by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  du'ectly 
to  obstruct  It,  es))ecially  the  making  each  man  a  landholder 
•nd  cultivator,  and  t lie  luw  against  lending  money  on  interest. 
Besides  the  example  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  of  a  powerful  and  civilised  nation  flourishing 
almost  without  foreign  commerce,  be  was  probably  in- 
Huenced  by  .the  following  reasons  iu  diaoouiagmg  iu    It 


would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many  eiti»na  tr 
leave  the  country,  to  foster  luxury,  and  to  mvolw  x-^t 
Israelites  in  quarrels  with  other  nations ;  while  on  the  <»th«; 
hand  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  within  ihtj 
reach  through  the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  trading  cara- 
vans. In  later  times  Solomon  pursued  commerw  to  a 
great  extent,  though  his  seamen  wore  not  Israelitca,  be** 
Phmnicians. 

The  practice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a  livahbdutfl.  ^j 
common  among  the  Arabs,  and  by  no  means  onknov  n 
among  their  Hebrew  brethinen  (Judges,  ix.,  xt.).  was  dis- 
couraged bv  Moses,  both  by  the  allotment  of  land  Id  c^rf- ri 
cititen,  and  by  the  tittle  encouragement  which  be  ga^r  t. 
hunting. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  was  in  a?rr-^:. 
ture.    The  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  so  divide'!  tf.i- 
every  Israelite  (that  is,  eveiy  head  of  a  farailv  except  ti*''-*- 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  received  a  portion  of  land,  «h.< 
became  the  inalienable  property  of  himself  and  hi«  K^.'< 
They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people,  and  a  trarc  v. 
that  condition  was  long  after  preserved  in  the  extent  * 
which  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

This  freehold  basis,  as  we  may  call  it,  prevented  live  i  r- 
mation  of  classes  of  burghers  and  nobility.    Then  wa«  r 
distinction  of  caste,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  I.«vit«a  «    . 
descendants  of  Levi),  wno  were  devoted  to  the  of6<>  <• 
religion  and  learning ;  but  even  they  could  not  be  sx*-:  * 
form  a  class  of  nobility,  for  they  had  no  landed  proptr.) 
but  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land. 

In  conscaoence  of  the  equality  of  the  citixens,  the  c^n  *  u- 
tution  qftne  republic  had  a  democratie  character.     VNb« 
Moses  made  known  any  laws,  he  called  together  the  m  U 
*  congregation  of  Israel.'    When  we  consider  thai  tbc  nut. 
her  of  adult  males  was  then  about  600,000,  it  beeoiiM*»  *•* 
bable  that  those  whom  Moses  addmsed  on  soeh  occa>. 
were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rest.     S 
persons  are  mentioned  in  Exad.  xix.  7,  8,  and  SumS.  t  • 
and  in  other  passages  there  are  enumerations  of  the  rU« « > 
of  persons  of  whom  these  representatives  eonsisted.  nar>   . 
elders,  heads  or  captains  qf  tribes,  judges,  and  oJHt^n     : 
scribes.    {Deui.  xxix.  10 ;  Josh,  xxiii  2 ;  xxiv.  1.) 

The  lowest  rank  of  officere  in  the  republic  were  the  ^:  «• 
of  tribes  and  heads  qf  families.    These  ordcn  were  a  r  r  •.  - 
nant  of  the  patriarchal  state,  and  are  still  kept  op  air.  .  : 
the  Beduin  Arabs.    Each  of  the  twelve  tribes  Bad  it«  rt  • 
(Numb,  ii.)    The  tribes  were  subdivided  into  greater  « 
lesser  families,  called  families  and  houses  of  fathers^  m  • 
had  their  respective  heads.    (Numb,  I  2 ;  Josh,  v.i     . 
These  heads  of  families  are  in  all  probability  the  p*  •  •  * 
called*/a«-r  in  Del*/,  xix.  12;    xxi.  1-19;    aiulj^  «A.  x> 
xxiv.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  elders  were  chu«r&  « 
reference  to  their  age,  as  the  word  would  seem  to  dvr  y- 
it  were  not  constantly  used  in  other  languages  a.«  a  ti«'r 
office  or  of  honour,  without  reference  to  ai^,  a«  -.z.   - 
Roman  senator,  the  Greek  irfwa/SArcpoc.  and  the  A-- 
sheik.    It  is  equally  uncertain  in  «hat  way  the  l^&'* 
princes  of  tribes  were  chosen.    The  princes  of  rriU-«  i 
found  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelve  distinct  eomrr  .  ■ 
wealths,  governed  by  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  ondi-r  *i 
by  the  heads  of  families ;  and  ihev  sometimes  acted  a*  •.    . 
rate  states,  carrying  on  war  inticpendently  of  ccm-S  .  * 
even  as  late  as  the  lime  of  the  kings.   (Josh.  x^u.  1 
Judges  iv.  10;  xviii.-xx.;  1  Chron.  iv.  41*43  ;    ▼.  i*-.. 
The  descendants  of  Levi  were  nut  reckoned  am .  -^  *  * 
twelve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  tbe  tcmtorr  oi  : 
brethren ;  and  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  m^le  v; 
the  division  of  the  descendant*-  of  Ja.«L>ph  intii  tw  j  tr' 
which  were  named  after  his  sons  Ephreim  and  Mai.»*^  . 
(Numb.  L)    A  certain  number  of  persons  ap|'c«r»  r.   L. 
been  necessary  to  constitute  tribes  and  famihi*».    41  <*>'•  - 
xxiii.  II.) 

Tliese  twelve  tribes  were  united  in  one  repuVUi*,  ml- 
generally,  though  nut  always,  had  a  chief  magt«*rmve.  wi- 
ther a  lawgiver  as  Moses,  or  a  eenc^rel  as  Jo&hu*.  or  a  j 
as  those  whose  hi»ton'  is  recorded  in  the  bo^ik  1^  Jhi//-* 
a  king  as  Saul  and  his  successora.     With  regard  T^  • 
judges  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tonie  of  it»  s 
ruled  not  over  all  Israel  but  only  over  single  tnbea.     T 
twelve  tribes  met  in  general  dieU  (Jtuh,  xxiil,  xxiv.  k  u. 
united  in  war  against  a  common  enemy.   We  havw  sCr:!  ^ 
instances  of  the  independence  of  the  separate  Cribs  ca  uw 
ikct  that  David  reignsd  aneral  yem  ofar  lb»  tnb«  / 
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Jadah  alone ;  in  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from  Reho- 
beam ;  and  in  the  standing  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Joseph,  which  led  to  that  revolt. 

The  next  rank  of  officers,  the  juige9,  did  not  represent 
their  tribes.  Before  their  appointment  Moses  was  sole 
judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve  him  flrom  the  burthen  of  that 
office  that  a  class  of  judges  was  instituted.  (Exod,  xviii.) 
There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons,  another  over 
every  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  these  orders  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  one  above, 
and  from  the  last  to  Moses  himself.  Moses  fiirther  ordained 
that  when  the  people  were  settled  in  Palestine,  judges 
should  be  appointea^in  every  city.  The  choice  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  as  Moses  lays  down 
no  rules  for  their  election.  In  subsequent  ages  it  generally 
happened  Uiat  they  were  Levites. 

In  Numb,  xL  16,  we  have  an  account  of  the  appointment 
of  seventy  men  out  of  the  elders  of  the  people  to  assist 
Moses.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges; 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  well  known  in  the 
later  Jewish  history,  is  traced  to  their  appointment  Micha- 
elis  takes  a  very  different,  and,  we  think,  more  correct  view 
of  their  office.  He  considers  that  they  were  a  senate  chosen 
to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  flfovemment,  and  that  the 
institution  was  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  real 
Sanhedrim  was  not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

The  scribes  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distinct  from 
the  judges.  This  office  was  instituted  during  the  Egyptian 
captivity.  iExocL  v.)  They  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
city.  {Deut.  xvL  18.)  In  the  time  of  the  kin^  th^  were 
generally  taken,  like  the  judges,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Their  name  (D*n20^\C^)  i>  derived  from  a  root,  which  still 

exists  in  Arabic  isaiar)^  meaning  to  write.  From  this  and 
other  eiroumstances  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  the 
officers  who  kept  the  genealogical  registers  and  apportioned 
the  pablic  burdens  to  every  individual.  They  also  oon- 
veyea  to  the  people  the  general*s  orders  in  time  of  war. 
{Josh,  i.  10.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consistins  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people,  governed  by  the  hea£  of  families,  the 
princes  of  tribes,  the  judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  demo- 
cratic constitution  the  tnbe  of  Levi  formed  a  counterpoise. 
They  had  no  landed  property,  but  received  the  tithes  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received  the  first  fruits 
of  all  produce,  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
crop;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifice;  and  while  the 
people  were  in  the  wilderness  every  beast  killed  for  food 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  the  priest  received 
a  portion  of  every  slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought 
to  the  altar ;  they  had  everything  that  was  devoted  to  God, 
and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first-born  of  men  and 
unclean  cattle,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
some  minor  articles.  A  calculation  of  these  items  would 
show  that  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  fkr  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  a  body  of  religious  instructors. 
But  this  was  not  the  office  of  the  Levites;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  living  in  cities  of  their  own  made  the 
discharge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were  indeed, 
in  a  different  sense,  the  ministers  of  religion ;  for  they  per- 
formed all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the 
law,  explained  it  in  doubtful  cases,  and  were  bound  to  read 
it  over  to  the  people  once  every  seven  years ;  but  a  body  of 
religious  teachers  or  doctors  did  not  exist  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the  literary  doss 
of  the  nation,  and  fiUed  all  the  learned  professions.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judg- 
ment (Deut.  iLvu,  8-13;  xxi.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  they 
formed  a  guard  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  obtaining  the  priest's  office  is  related  in  Exo(L 
xxxiL  26-29. 

The  headoftheLevitlcal  order  was  the  high-priest,  who 
was  always  taken  torn  the  fkmily  of  Aaron.  He  possessed 
^eat  influence  in  the  state.  He  was  the  supreme  le^ 
authority.  In  Deui,xv'\l  12,  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  judge  or  chief  magistrate;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judge,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  the 
case  of  Eli. 

Moses  did  not  determine  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  magistracy.    Before  his  own  death  he  ap- 
itea  a  successor  in  the  nenon  of  Joshua,  who  was  a 
P.  C  Na  967. 
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military  leader,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  Palestine.  Joshua  was  succeeded  by  the 
judges  *  at  intervals  of  time.  The  office  is  mentioned  by 
Moses  (2>0t</.,  xvii.  12),  but  he  gives  no  command  for  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  jud^jes  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suffetes.  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they 
governed  Israel  in  times  of  trouble.  There  was  no  reg-ular 
succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  ul  of 
them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  kings,  of  whom  there  was 
a  i[ogular  succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should 
remain  a  free  republic  under  the  supreme  government  of 
Jehovah,  and  though  when  the  people  actually  asked  for  a 
kin^,  God,  by  Samuel,  represented  their  desire  as  both 
foolish  and  sinful  (1  Sam.,  viii.) ;  yet  as  Moses  foresaw  that 
they  would  wish  for  a  king,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  people  power  to  choose  one,  and  pre- 
scribed his  duties  (Deut,,  xvii.  14-20).  This  is  one  of  the 
man^  instances  in  which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  good  legislator,  in  making  the  best  provisions 
which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  views  of  what  was  best  where  the  character  of 
the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  The  following 
are  tne  chief  laws  respecting  the  king.  The  election  of  the 
king  was  left  to  the  people  {Deut^  xvii.  14),  with  the  re- 
striction that  he  must  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a 
foreigner  (ver.  1 5) ;  the  appointment  must  be  one  which  had 
the  sanction  of  God  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on  this  subject  was 
made  known  through  a  prophet,  as  we  find  from  history 
(1  Sam,,  ix.,  X.).  He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  nor  a  great  number  of  horses  (ver.  16).  This  law  was 
well  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a  moun- 
tainous country,  which  could  be  defended  without  cavalry, 
and  where  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  force  could  only  arise 
from  a  spirit  of  conquest  This,  like  some  others  of  tho 
Mosaic  laws,  was  disregarded  by  Solomon,  who  had  an 
enormous  number  of  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead 
the  people  l>ack  to  Egypt  (ver.  16),  which  probably  means 
that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Goshen. 
(Michaelis,  vol  i.,  p.  64-67.)  He  was  not  to  take  many 
wives, '  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  *  (ver.  17),  as  happened 
to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him  to  idolatry.  Another 
reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage  polygamy  by 
the  example  of  the  king.  This  law  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  collect  excessive 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well 
aojuainted  witn  the  law,  of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy 
written  out  at  his  accession,  which  he  was  to  read  daily 
(ver.  18, 19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  commandments  de- 
pended the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).  Besides 
this  fundamental  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by 
every  king  at  his  accession.  (1  Sam.,  x.  25 ;  Michaelis,  Art. 
66.)  The  kingly  power  was  therefore  not  unlimited ;  but 
we  find  that  the  government  of  the  kings  had  always  a  ten* 
dency  to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
an  hereditaiy  military  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  which 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
Oriental  people,  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person 
to  be  supreme  judge.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  that  the  burden  of  deciding 
causes  should  rest  upon  the  kings,  and  very  mischievous 
consequences  resultea  from  their  assuming  the  office. 

The  king  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  priest,  even  the  high-priest ;  and  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  reform  abuses  in  religion.  These  powers,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and 
people  mentioned  above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  declare  war  at  his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordi- 
nance. They  consisted  of  presents  (1  Sam,,  x.  27 ;  xvi.  20)> 
of  tithes  firom  all  the  land  (I  Sam.,  viii.  15),  and  of  a  de- 
mesne which  was  probably  acquired  by  confiscations.  The 
kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-services  of  the  people 

*  TbU  mipreme  magistracy  mait  not  be  ooalirandad  with  tba  onUaary  Jodiv 
neoUoocd  aboTo, 
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(I  Sam.,  viii.  12-16;  1  Kings,  v.  1^18),  vhich  at  first 
however  were  chiefly  performed  by  the  Canaanites  who  re- 
mained in  the  land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted 
on  pressing  occasions.  They  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabian  deserts  to  rear  cattle.  (1  Chron.,  xxvii. 
29-31.)  Solomon  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
foreign  commerce. 

The  monarchy  was  hereditary,  for  the  election  by  the 
people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every  individual, 
but  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son ; 
thus  David  appointed  which  of  his  sons  should  succeed 
him,  and  the  people  evidently  expected  him  to  do  so.  ( 1 
Kings,  i.  20.)  But  this  right  of  selection  was  afterwards 
abrogated. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  simple 
character.  Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse,  yet 
alliances  with  foreign  nations  were  not  forbidden.  The 
alliances  which  were  aAerwards  made,  in  the  time  of  the 
kin^s,  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  sufficiently  imprudent 
in  their  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  oppused  by 
the  prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  exterminate— those  Canaan- 
ites,  namely,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  which  they  were  to  posr 
sess;  this  command  was  never  perfectly  obeyed,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  mitigated.  Other  nations,  as  the  Amalekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  represented  by  Moses  as 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  account  of 
injuries  which  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  revenue  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws 
regulatiuff  war  against  other  nations  (DeuL,  xx.)  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  but  not  more  so  than  the  international  law 
then  recognised  is  sutlicient  to  acc^junt  for,  and  the  cruellies 
exeicised  by  iheit  heathen  enemies  are  known  to  have  been 
greater  than  any  that  ihe  Israelites  can  be  charged  with. 
If  a  city  re^sisted  after  being  summoned  to  surrender,  all 
the  men  in  it  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  made  slaves.  This  law  however  only  applied  to  the 
cities  *  which  were  very  far  off;'  but  as  to  the  cities  of  the 
Hiiiiles,  Amorites,  and  others,  which  were  given  as  an  in- 
heritance to  them  by  God,  they  were  commanded  to  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  spoil  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  de- 
voted to  God  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamstrung. 
The  fruit-trees  in  the  enemy's  country  were  to  be  spared. 

During  the  three  great  festivals,  when  every  male  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  assu- 
rance being  given  by  God  that  during  these  periods  no  man 
should  desire  their  land.  {Exod.,  xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis 
endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  observed  by  all  the 
surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanites,  who  wei-e  there- 
fore destroyed. 

Embassies  were  only  rosorted  to  on  particular  occasions, 
and  the  persons  of  ambassadors  were  sacred.  When  the 
Israelites  wanted  to  pass  through  the  teiTitories  of  other 
people,  Moses  asked  permission  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  the  dvil  law  of  Moses  is  laid  in  the 
command,  *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,* 
{Levitt  xix.  18.) 

1 .  Laws  relating  to  Property,— Moses  ordained  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  tne  land  should  be  divided  by  lot 
in  equal  portions  among  the  Israelites,  and  should  then  be 
inalienable  for  ever.  This  law  was  invested  with  a  religious 
sanction,  by  representing  God  as  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
land,  which  the  people  onlv  held  as  tenants  under  him. 
(Levit.,  XXV.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  nominally ,  but 
as  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year 
ofjubilee,\ifh\ch  was  every  fiftieth  year,  such  a  sale  amounted 
only  to  the  sale  of  the  crops  for  fifty  or  fewer  years.  Land 
so  sold  might  be  redeemed  on  certain  conditions  before  the 
year  of  jubilee.  {Levit.,  xxv.  25.  &c.)  The  law  against  the 
alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before 
the  jubilee,  became  the  property  of  the  priests.  (Letnt,, 
xxvii.  16.)  Moses  however  plainly  intended  that  land  sold 
or  vowed  should  always  be  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A  provision  was  made  for  avoiding  litigation  respecting 
the  crops  upon  the  ground  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  of 
the  sabbatical  year,  during  which  there  was  to  be  neither 
•owing  nor  reaping,  but  all  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow. 
Kvery  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee,  was 
a  sabbatical  year,    A  promise  was  annexed  to  the  law,  that 


the  erop  of  the  sixth  year  (or  peiiiapA  we  should  nmi  of  tbc 
six  years)  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  food  whtlo  tbe  land 
lay  fallow.  (Levity  xxv.  20-22.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion 
that  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  increase  the  national 
wealth  by  affording  a  strong  induoenieDt  to  start  op  com 
during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which  night  be  sold 
at  an  increased  price  to  the  neighbouring  commercial 
nations  in  the  seventh  year ;  but  this  seems  a  ver^  nasatis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  matter.  He  also  mentions  other 
incidental  advantages,  as  he  considers  them,  of  this  institu- 
tion.    (Mich.,  Arts,  74, 75.) 

The  laws  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  long  observed ;  indeed  it  is  plain  from  Xeri r , 
xxvi.  34,  that  Moses  expected  them  to  be  disregarded. 
From  2  Chron,,  xxxvi.  2),  it  appears  that  up  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  there  had  been  seventy  sabbatical  years 
neglected.  This  would  carry  us  back  nearl)r  500  years, 
namely,  to  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  as  the  time  at  which 
the  observance  ceased. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  sons»  of  vhom  the 
eldest  had  a  double  share.  {Deut,,  xxi.  17.)  The  exelu^^'i: 
of  daughters  from  the  inheritenoe  was  established  Iv^i.j 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  {Gen^  xxxL  14.)  No  provisiou 
is  made  in  the  law  for  the  support  of  unmarried  daughterK 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  leavirvg 
only  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  such  cai«» 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  father's  property,  but 
that  they  must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  The  hus- 
bands of  such  heiresses  were  reckoned  as  the  sons  of  tfaoir 
father-in-law,  and  took  his  name.  Failing  dsugbtera,  tbt 
inheritance  passed  to  a  man's  brethren ;  failing  them,  to  h.^ 
father's  brethren ;  and  failing  them,  to  the  next  qfkin  of  thv 
deceased.  {Numb.,  xxvii.  1-11.)  But  the  Uw  gives  u\> 
direciions  as  to  determining  who  are  the  next  of  kin  :  pr(»- 
bably  this  was  already  determined  by  custom.  Hie  M^.i^^ 
law  contains  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wills;  but  we  tiA 
tliat  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  other  than  land  ex* 
isted  both  before  and  after  his  time,  and  he  novbere  pro- 
hibits it. 

2.  Laws  relating  to  Persons,^The  laws  of  Moees  incul- 
cate the  most  complete  filial  obedience.    (Bxod.  xx.   I . 
compare  Ephes,  vi.  1-3.)     The  power  of  fathers  over  th'  r 
sons  was  great,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  as  the. 

few  up.  We  have  here  a  remnant  of  the  patriarchal  sutp. 
lagrant  acts  of  disobedience  were  punished  with  dt*jt'. 
iExod,,  xxi.  17;  Levity  xx.  9),  which  however  could  or  i 
be  intlicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  not  at  the  pleanurr  . 
the  father  {Deut.,  xxi.  18-21).  Fathers,  and  even  moth.rx 
chose  wives  for  their  sons.  Next  to  the  father,  the  first-Kr- 
had  the  greatest  power  over  the  family,  though  it  doc«  i  : 
clearly  appear  in  what  this  consisted,  nor  whether  it  v  ;• 
exercised  in  his  father's  lifetime.  Tliough  whatever  uper-  . 
the  womb  was  a  first-burn  {ExotL,  xtii.  13),  yet  it  is  c:  i- 
from  Detit  xxi.  15,  and  1  Chron,,  v.  1, 8,  that  the  first- 1- 
of  a  family  was  the  first  born  to  a  roan  of  all  his  chihlrt 
and  not  the  first  born  by  each  of  his  wives. 

Marriage  £atr«.-— Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  ot»  : 
Oriental  nations,  wives  were  generally  bought  {Q^n^  x\\\ 
15-30;   xxxiv.  ]2;   Hosea,  iii.  1-2),    and   in  eertain  r^-- 
their  price  was  fixed  by  law  {Exod.,  xxii.  16,  1 T ;  Deut^  \  \ 
28,  29).     Some  wives  were  not  bought,  and  these  enj  % . 
greater  freedom  than  the  others.    In  certain  eases  €«:•-. 
bines  were  allowed.  {Exod,,  xxi.  7-1 1 ;  Michaelis»  Art%  r  *. 
88.) 

The  marriage  law  of  Moses  had  in  general  a  tendrnc«  "• 
promote  marriage,  and  this  chiefly  by  his  sanctioning  t  r. 
notion,  which  he  found  already  prevailing  among  the  p^>  > 
that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a  man  to  have  p^tttr::: 
who  might  pei*petuate  his  name,  and  by  hia  engraft-   i 
upon  this  notion  the  law  of  levirate  marriage,  by  which  i 
was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  a  widow,   i,  . 
brother  should  marry  her,  and  raise  up  cnildien  to  h  • 
brother ;  that  is,  children  who  were  to  be  accounted  a^  V«- 
longing  to  the  first  husband,  and  who  were  enioUed  m  : 
genealoi;ical  registers  in  his  name. 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  no  marriage  oeremonies.    \S  . 
may  conjecture  from  history  {Gen,,  xxix.  82-2S)  that  o  -- 
monies  much  resembling  those  of  the  Arabians  in  the  i- 
sent   day  (Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  i.,  c.  «)    %i 
already  in  use,  which  Moses  left  as  he  found  them.   He  t-  . 
nected  no  religious  ceremony  with  tlie  solemniaatutr. 
matrimony.  The  bridegroom  might  put  away  his  wife  .f  i.  » 
signa  virginitaiis  were  wanting  {Deui,,  uii^  18il).     A 
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rigKt  ttndentandini^  of  this  law  is  vciy  important  to  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  divorce 
{MatU  V.  31-32).  ^ich  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
msrriage  laws  of  Christian  countries.  (Michaelts,  Arts.  92, 93.) 

Moses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  proved  hy  the  laws  in 
Exod,,  xxi.  9,  10,  Lent,,  xviii.  18»  Deut,  xk'u  15-17,  hy 
the  constant  practice  of  it  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  prohibits  it,  and 
by  l^e  small  number  of  tlie  ilrst-bom  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  males,  namely,  about  1  in  42  (Numb,,  iii. 
43).  But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  'on 
account,'  as  Cnrist  Baid,  'of  the  hardness  of  the  people's 
hearts,*  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  rooting  out  inveterate  cus- 
toms, and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Miclnelis  (Art.  96).  Some  of  his  laws  nave  a 
iitrong  indirect  tendencv  to  piievent  it,  for  example,  the 
buying  of  a  wife;  and  notwitlistandin;;  some  striking 
examples  of  its  practice,  as  that  of  Solomon,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Is- 
raelites. (Mich.,  Art.  95.)  After  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
it  ceased  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  not  allowing  mcmy  wives.  (Deui.,  xvii.  17.) 
Moses  prohibited  marriages  between  certain  near  relations, 
some  of  wliich,  those  namely  between  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  considered  as  opposed  to  natural 
morality,  for  he  calls  them  aborm'naiions,  and  represents 
them  as  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  between 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  {Lemt^  xviii. 
20 :  Mirhaelis,  hook  iii.,  c.  7.) 

Of  divorce  Moses  was  no  ftivourer,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond 
in  Gen.,  ii.  24 ;  but  he  allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  altogether  approved,  'because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts*  {Matt.,  xix.  8).  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  Deut., 
xxiv.  1-4.  If  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement.  She  might 
then  marry  again ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away 
or  died,  she  mi^t  not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich., 
Arts.  119, 120.)  No  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
divorced  wife.  In  certain  cases  the  husband  furfeited  his 
right  of  divorce  {Deut,  xxiL  19,  29).  The  support  of  a 
widow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
had  no  children,  by  the  law  of  levirate  marriages ;  if  she 
had  children,  it  was  left  to  filial  piety. 

Laws  respecting  Staves  and  Servants. — Moses  found 
slavery  already  existing  among  the  Israelites  and  their 
ueighbours.  He  permitted  it  to  continue,  under  certain , 
restrictions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are  conceived  in 
the  most  merciibl  spirit  (see  especmlly  Deut.,  xxiii.  15,  16). 
Slaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purchase,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  sla\^s.  Of  purchase  there  were  four 
kinds:  1,  when  a  slave  was  transferred  ftom  one  master  to 
another ;  2.  when  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  sold 
himself  for  a  slave ;  3,  when  parents  sold  their  children ; 
4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  thief  unable  to  make 
restitution,  was  sold  as  a  punishment.  The  value  of  slaves 
was  of  course  variable,  but  in  two  cases  it  was  fixed  by 
law  (Bxod,  xxi.  32 ;  Levit.^  xxvii.  1-8).  Besides  the  slaves 
of  private  individuals,  there  were  others  who  belonged  to 
the  public ;  these  were  employed  in  menial  labours  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  Slaves  might  Imve  property  of 
their  own.  A  master  might  beat  his  slave,  but  not  so  as  to 
kill  him  (Exod.,  xxi.  20,  21 ) ;  if  he  even  maimed  him,  the 
slave  was  to  be  set  free  {Exod.,  xxi.  26,  27).  A  Hebrew 
slave  possessed  this  advantage  over  a  foreign  one :  he  was 
entitled  to  his  freedom  in  the  sabbatical  year  and  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  and  he  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year 
of  jubilee,  while  the  stranger  might  be  held  in  slavery  for 
ever.  The  manumitted  slave  received  presents  from  his 
raaster  {Exod.,  xxi.  2-U;  Levit.,  xxv.  39-55;  Detit.,  xv. 
1*2-18).  Slaves  liad  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal 
religious  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Israelites. 

Besides  the  slaves,  there  were  day  labourers,  who  were  to 
sliare  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  the  spontaneous 
province  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be 
paid  every  day  before  sunset  {Levit.,  xix.  1 3 ;  xxv.  6 ;  Deui., 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  statute  in  Deut.,  xxv.  4,  besides  its 
literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  servants  were  to 
sthare  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  masters. 

The  Goel,  or  Bhod-Avenger,— There  was  a  custom  of 
nntient  standing  among  the  Israelites,  and  which  exists  to 
this  day  amoog  the  Arabs,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 


nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  to  pursue  the  mur- 
derer and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  This  relation  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Goel,  in  Arabic  Tdir.  This  usage,  which 
was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangerous  to  any  state, 
from  the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  is  exercised, 
and  from  the  hereditary  feuds  which  it  causes  between 
families.  Moses  dealt  with  this  as  he  dealt  with  other  long 
established  customs  of  which  he  disapproved,  not  making 
the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out,  but  surrounding  it  with 
provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
Levites  were  appointed  as  cities  of  ref\ige  for  the  manslayer^ 
and  every  facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he 
escaped  to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  (Exod.,  xxi.  12,  13;  Numb^  xxxv.;  Deut.,  xix.  3) 
But  these  cities  afforded  no  asylum  to  the  wilful  murderer, 
who,  when  proved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar  (Exoa.,  xxi.  14;  Seut.,  xix.  11-13).  At  the  death  of 
the  high-priest,  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might 
leave  uie  city  of  refuge  in  safety.  These  laws  seem  to  have 
acted  as  an  efilectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood- 
avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  commanded  kindness  to  be  shown  to 
strangers,  who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that 
bad  been  guiltv  of  flagrant  outrages  against  the  Israelites, 
might '  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,'  that  is,  might 
be  naturalised  in  Israel.  Moses  inculcates  veneration  for 
old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind  (Levit.,  xix.  14, 
32 ;  ueut.,  xxvii.  18).  He  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  poor 
(Deui.,  XV.  ]  1 ),  besides  adopting  usages  already  in  existence 
for  their  benefit ;  though  many  of  his  laws  discourage  beg- 
ging. He  recommended  the  people  to  lend  to  them  (Deut., 
XV.  7-11),  he  gave  them  the  right  of  gleaning,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  during  the  sab- 
batical year  (Levit.,  xix.  9,  10;  xxv.  5,  6;  Deut.,  xxiv.  19- 
21 ;  Kuth,  iL  2-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  second  tithes 
and  firstlings,  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offerings,  were 
given  as  entertainments  to  the  poor  (Deui.,  xii.  5-12,  17- 
19:  xiv.  22-29;  xvi.  ID,  11 ;  xxvi.  12,  13). 

Personal  R^hts  and  Obligations.'— Vows  to  God  were 
declared  binding,  though  the  making  of  them  was  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged.    They  were  remissible  in  cer 
tain  cases  (Levit.,  xxviL ;  Numb.,  xxx. ;  Deut.,  xxiii.  21- 
23). 

On  many  points  relating  to  debt,  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent. 
An  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands 
seized,  also  his  houses  and  other  properly,  his  clothes  (but 
with  a  humane  restriction,  Exod.,  Xxii.  26,  27),  and  his 
person ;  he  might  be  sold  into  slavery  with  his  wife  and 
children  {Letnt.,  xxv.  39).  Of  imprisonment  for  debt  the 
Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.,  v.  26 ;  xviii. 
30,  34). 

Pledges  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  under  certain  regula- 
tions which  were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  creditor  (Deut.,  xxiv.  6,  10-13  ;  Exod., 
xxii.  26,  27).  Of  suretyship  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing, 
but  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  *  Proverbs  of  Solomon.* 
Interest  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  for- 
bidden to  be  taken  from  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received 
from  strangers  (Exod.,  xxii. 25  ;  Levity  xxv.  35,  37 ;  Deut,, 
xxiii.  19,  20).  The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  be 
founded  entirely  on  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Isiaelites. 
(Michael is.  Art.  155.)  Loans  are  regarded  by  Moses  as 
alms.  In  the  seventh  year  a  poor  debtor  could  not  be  sued, 
as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  (Deut.,  xv,  1-1 1). 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  law,  that  debts 
were  cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a 
release  took  place  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Injuries  done 
to  property  were  to  be  compensated,  and  things  found  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  there  are  several  laws  on  the 
details  of  these  cases.    (Michaelis,  book  iii.,  c.  12,  pt.  3. ) 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  several  enactments  on  behalf  of 
beasts,  many  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  breed 
of  such  as  are  useful  to  man. 

Palice  Law. — 1.  CivU  Police.— The  popidation  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  periodical  census,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
specified  in  the  statute.  Every  individual  numbered  paid 
a  capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel.    (Exod.,  xxx.  11-16.) 

2.  MiHtcery  Police.— 'Ksery  man  above  20  years  old  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.  (Numb.,  i.  3-46 ;  xxvi.  2.) 
But  generally  a  selection  was  made  by  the  Scribes,  who 
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also  appointed  the  officers.  Under  the  kings  permanent 
officers  were  appointed.  Exemption  from  military  service 
was  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  huilt  a  house  ana  not  yet 
occupied  it,  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard 
and  not  yet  enjoyed  its  fruit,  to  him  who  had  betrothed  a 
wife,  and  to  him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  {Deut^ 
XX.  5-7.)  Cowardice  was  also  a  ground  of  exemption,  but 
attended  with  disgrace.  The  spoil  taken  in  war  was  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  in  persons  and  cattle  was  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  those  who  went  to  war  and 
those  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  portions,  and 
that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it. 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  camp,  which  with  this  object  was  declared  to 
be  sacred. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Police,  or  the  Ceremonial  Law, — ^In  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which 
appear  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  keep  in  view 
the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  and  tuUy  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  most  of  the  Levitical  rites  were  only  types  of  the  bless- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We 
do  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  we  are  not  here  regard- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws  in  their  theological  aspect 

Circumcision,  which  had  long  before  been  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  cere- 
mony by  which  every  male  was  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  people  of  Israel.  {Gen,,  xvii. 
9-14;  Levit,  xii.  13.)  Every  bond-servant  among  the  Is- 
raelites was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite,  and  also  every 
stranger  who  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people 
and  10  partake  of  the  passover. 

Offerings  were  of  three  kinds:  1.  Blood)',  consisting  of 
slaughtered  animals,  which  must  be  those  regarded  by  the 
Jaw  as  clean.  They  were  either  burnt-offerings,  which  were 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar ;  sin-offerings^  made  on 
account  of  any  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  of  which 
only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  feast-offerings  or 
peace-offerings,  of  which  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and 
the  rest  eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meat- offerings,  consisting 
of  meal,  bread,  &c.  3.  Drink-offerings,  consisting  of  wine, 
of  which  part  was  poured  on  the  victim  and  part  given  to 
the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be  offered  at  the  place 
which  God  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness  was  the 
tabernacle:  this  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Besides  their  typical  significance,  these  sacrifices 
had  important  moral  and  physical  advantages,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  Michaelis  {Arts.  189-191). 

Two  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to 
God.  The  first  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support, 
and  the  second  went  to  provide  the  feast-offerings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tithes,  the  first-bom  of  all  animals,  including 
man,  were  sacred  to  God,  and  belonged  to  the  priests.  This 
law  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  The 
first-born  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  fixed  price.  (ExocL,  xiii.  1,  2,  11- 
16;  Levit.,  xxvii.  26;  Numb.,  xviii.  15-19.)  The  first- 
fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also  to  the 
priests  (Levity  xxiii.  9-14;  Numb.,  xv.  19-21 ;  xviii.  11-13; 
Deut,,  xviii.  4-5).  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which 
were  employed  for  feast-offerings  (Deut.,  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  23 ; 
XV.  19-23). 

The  Sabbath. — ^Every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
of  religious  worship.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ;  it  had 
been  enjoined  upon  man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
celebrate  the  resting  of  God  on  the  seventh  day.  (Gen.,  il. 
3.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  day  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  that  fact.  No  servile  work  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  except  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  punishment  for 
transgressing  this  law  was  death.  {Exod.,  xvi.  22-30 ;  xx. 
8-11 ;  xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-3;  Numlf., 
XV.  32-36  ;  Deut.,  v.  12-15.)     [Sabbath.] 

There  were  three  annual  festivals,  each  lasting  seven 
days,  during  which  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  obliged  to 
assemble  at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood,  {kxod,^ 
xxiii.  14-17.)  These  were — 1.  The  passover,  to  commemo- 
rate the  passing  over  of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroying 
angel,  when  he  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,    It 


fell  on  the  evening  after  the  Uth  day  of  the  fint  month  of 
the  year,  that  is,  very  near  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest  2.  The  feast  of  pentecott  waa  held 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  on  the  50th  day  after  the  16 ih  of  the 
first  month.  It  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  tha  harveftt 
3.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  began  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  October.  It  waa  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Ramarka 
on  the  uses  of  these  festivals  and  an  account  of  the  other 
feast  days  will  be  found  in  Michaelis  {Arts.  197-201).  He 
reckons  that  in  the  whole  year  there  were  30  feast  da^n^ 
besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  circumstances  of  the  frtrwaie  life  of  the  Isiaelitet 
are  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  proctstoo.  The 
laws  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  dtwca  1. 
Regulations  respecting  meats,  and  their  distinction  into 
clean  and  unclean,  with  the  prohibition  against  eating 
blood.  2.  Laws  relating  to  defilements,  induding  those 
concerning  leprosy.  Both  these  classes  of  lawi  eonduoed 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  morality,  and 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  idolatry.  (Michaelia,  Arts. 
202-217.)  For  an  account  of  several  miscellaneous  precepts 
of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader  is  referred  to  MichseUs 
book  iv.,  c.  5. 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Michaelis 
(book  v.).  This  part  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  is  distin- 
guished by  equal  justice,  and  by  a  careful  gradation  of 
punishment  according  to  the  enormity  of  crimes.  Some 
oflTences,   especially  those  of  a  religiotis  character,   were 

Eunished  with  a  severity  which  to  us  may  appear  exoessive ; 
ut  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  people  were  regarded  as  set  apart  to  preserve  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  according  to  which  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  remove  every  defilement  from 
among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a  va»t 
improvement,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  punishing  chil- 
dren for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  fathers  for  tho^ 
of  their  children.  (Deui.  xxiv.  16.)  The  punishments  are 
not  cruel.  They  were— 1.  Death  by  the  sword,  or  hy  stoning, 
followed  in  some  cases  by  inflictions  on  the  corpse  of  the 
criminal.  There  were  no  capital  punishments  which  in- 
flicted torture.  2.  Exile,  or  excision  from  *  the  congregation 
of  God.'  3.  Corporal  punishments.  4.  Fines.  5.  Oflferings 
to  make  atonement  for  sin :  these  kept  up  the  idea  that  all 
offences  were  committed  against  God.  None  of  the  punish- 
ments for  the  living  were  degrading;  for  stripes  ar«  not 
considered  so  by  Oriental  nations,  nor  were  they  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  littk  is  known,  cxeept 
that  it  was  extremely  simple.  The  purity  of  the  judgment- 
seat  is  guarded  by  several  statutes  against  bribery  and  par- 
tiality. Causes  were  heard  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  accord* 
ing  to  immemorial  usaf^e  in  the  East;  and  thus  publicity 
was  secured,  as  the  city-gate  waa  the  common  place  of 
resort  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  advocates.  Witnesses* 
of  whom  tujo  or  three  were  necessary  in  capital  cases,  were 
examined  upon  oath.  {Levit.  v.  1 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Dtui. 
xviL  6,  7.)  In  some  cases  oaths  of  purgation  were  required 
from  the  accused.  (Levit.  vi.  2,  3.)  Sometimes  a  refer- 
ence was  made  to  God  by  lot  in  civil  cases ;  and  in  criminal 
cases  the  lot  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  only  for  the 
discovery  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  criminaL  A  crimi- 
nal's  confession  might  convict  him  capitally.  (JbdL  vu. 
14-21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37-45;  2  Sam,  i.  13-16.)  Moms  n^ 
where  appeiala  to  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  hf« 
as  a  sanction  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  law.  One 
copy  of  it  was  written  in  a  book  which  was  dmosited  in 
the  sanctuary  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant  {JJeut.  xxxi. 
26),  and  another  copy  was  engraven  on  stones,  which  weiw 
fixed  on  Mount  Gerisim  or  Mount  Ebal  (probably  the  for- 
mer) with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  the  people  swore  to 
keep  the  law,  blessings  were  invoked  on  the  obedient,  and 
curses  denounced  on  the  transgressors.  {Deal,  xxwx^ 
xxviii.) 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  laws  of  Moses  seem  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  1<?ciV- 
lated,  and  to  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  the 
country  they  were  to  inhabit  No  mistake  can  be  greatrr 
than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  suppo*^ 
that  because  these  laws  came  fix>m  God,  therefora  they  are 
the  best  code  that  can  ever  be  formed.  Had  they  poi«es»4 
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thi<(  ideal  excellence,  they  would  have  been  really  bad  laws, 
burause  the;  would  have  been  unsuited  to  the  nation  they 
u-ere  intended  to  govern.  Thef  were  not  meant  to  be  un- 
aiii^rable;  indeed  some  of  them  were  altered  hy  Mows 
liimseir.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time,  and 
therefore,  when  considered  with  reference  to  our  present 
experience  of  human  affairs,  they  appear  to  have  many  im- 

I'lie  origin  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  declared  in  Seri^p- 
Itire  to  be  from  God,  by  nhich  we  must  understand  that 
ilit'se  laws  were  eanclinned  by  God  and  published  by  his 
riinmand.  It  has  already  been  obiierved  that  many  of  the 
\n<ts  did  not  originate  witli  Hoses,  but  were  antient  observ- 
anivs  which  headopled  in  his  code  by  (he  command  of  God. 
I^oc  also  Iken,  Dim.  //.  de  InstituSia  el  Ceremoniii  Legii 
Mutaica  ante  Mittem  ;  Reimnr,  Cogitatiorut  de  Legibut 
M'lsairii  ante  Maiem.)  And  moreover,  when  we  remem- 
ber tliat  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  was  '  learned  in 
lilt  rhe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians'  {Aett,  vii.  22),  when  we 
ciiiiipare  various  parts  of  his  laws  with  similar  institutions 
u'liich  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example,  the  freehold  basis  of 
itie  const itution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  from 
ilip  rest  oftbecoromunily,  the  discouragement  of  oommerce, 
anil  Ihe  measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  dis- 
linrt  ffom  Other  nations),  it  becomes  hignly  probable,  if  not 
i^t'i'lain,  that  the  Mosaic  insiitutians  were  largely  modelled 
on  iliose  of  Ejp^L  This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  nearly 
nil  llic  best  enlici  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
lin-i  been  unaccountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
<  liiirscler  of  these  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiratian  must  neces- 
sarily deprive  a  legislator  of  the  wisdom  which  he  already 
jMStesscs,  and  prevent  him  from  adopting,  under  the 
'nnrlionof  that  inspiration,  whatever  good  he  may  find  in 
l)ie  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  points  of  opposition  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Kjvptian  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  oveilook.  Several 
cil'  iliuaeare  adduced  by  Michaelis,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Com- 
iiii'nl.  Soc,  Giitling.,' vol.  iv.,  'Do  legibus  quibusdam  a 
MiKu  eo  fine  latis,  ut  Israelitis  ^gypti  cupiilis  Palceslinam 
ruram  fBcerel.'  The  spirit  of  the  whole  law  was,  as  Moses 
liiiiL.^elf  asserts  {Levit,  xviii.  3),  diametrically  opposed  to 
iliat  of  Ihe  Egyptian  as  well  as  IheCanaanilish  institutions. 
l''')r  ihese  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew 
li 'ji-laiion  as  a  mere  copy  of  tbe  Egyptian. 

Snmc  divines  of  the  Rationalist  party  have  maintained 
il>:ii  Moses  was  not  tbe  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
ol  ihc  Pentateuch,  lliis  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence 
u'biirli  exists  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
i>r  I  lie  books  of  Moses.     [Pentateuch.] 

'i'lie  following  very  useful  table  of  reference  is  taken  from 
^^'Ilson's  Areha-nlogical  Dietionary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
'  taken  fh>m  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Col- 
l'"i<.-;  given  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  probably  either  com- 
\iAvA  by  bis  Grace,  or  by  his  direction. 
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Tbb  Thiao  CsJkss, 

The  Poiiticai  Law. 

N.B.  The  magifitrate  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Precepts  of 
both  Tables,  and  to  have  respect  to  human  society ;  there- 
fore the  Political  Laws  of  the  IsroBlitet  are  referred  to  both 
the  Tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  several  Precepts  of 
the  Moral  Law. 
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(Michaclis,  as  tj^uoted  above;  SaWador,  Hisioire  de$ 
Institutions  de  Motseetdu  PeupU  H^brm;  Paitoret,  His- 
toire  de  la  IJ^skUion^  loin.  iii. ;  Jahn*9  Biblische  ArcHao- 
Iffgie,  th.  ii. ;  Lowman*6  DitsertcUion  on  ike  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews ;  Spencer,  De  Lef(ibus  Hebrtenrwn  ; 
Wittiii  ^gypttacit ;  Warburton*8  Divine  Legation  0/ Moses; 
Hale«*A  Analysis  qf  Chronolo^,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer't  Bibfisrhee 
Bealworterbueht  arts, '  Mosea/  '  GeteU,*  &c. ;  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  of  Vater.  Ro<>enmuUer,  &c.; 
Giaves  on  the  Pentateuch ;  Fabcr's  Hoirte  Mosaictr  ;  Lane's 
Modem  E^yptianet  and  other  works  on  the  Arabians,  fur- 
nish exeellent  iUustratioiu  of  some  of  the  Mosaie  Institu- 
tions.) 

MOSHBIM,  JOHANN  LORBNZ  VON,  was  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Ltibeek,  October  9,  1694.  He  was  cdu- 
cmted  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  the  university  of 
Kiel     At    Kiel   he   suoeeeded  Albert   sum   Felde  as 


professor  of  philoaopby  iii  the  ttoiversltjr.  At  lb«  m 
vitation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he  became  profca*« 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Helmstedt*  where  be  f«> 
mained  f^m  1725  to  1747,  when  he  was  appointed  prulcs- 
Bor  of  theology  at  Oottitigen  and  chancellor  of  the  unticntcy. 
Here  his  lectursa  on  theology  attracted  all  elanea  of 
studento.  He  died  on  the  9th  September,  178&,  at  tlie  a«w 
of  61.  He  was  thrice  married.  Bv  his  first  wifc  be  bad 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  dt  hii  third  wife  or.« 
daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Noaillea* 

Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  u  a  pnacher.  Hm 
style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great  Bncbah  vA 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts,  Saurin*  MmmImo, 
and  FlCchier.  He  has  been  compared  to  F£n€loB  far  the 
graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  fewBdrrt 
of  the  modem  German  literature.  His  talents  were  of  s 
very  high  order,  his  learning  was  immense,  sud  his  cbarac- 
ter  was  exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim*s  works  is  161.  He 
himself  published  at  Helmstedt,  in  1731,  a  catslogve 
laisonn^e  of  the  works  which  he  bad  published  up  to  that 
time.  His  best  known  work  is  the  '  InstitutioBiuB  Htt- 
tori»  Bcclesiastieft,  Antiquioris  et  Reeentioris,  libri  iv* 
This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  first  publisliftl  .a 
2  vols.  12mo.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  edition,  in  cocd- 
posing  which  he  examined  the  original  authortlies,  wise 
published  in  4to.  in  1755,  just  befure  Moabeim^s  dcaih. 
Another  edition  Was  published  in  1764,  with  aa  account  vi 
Mosheim*s  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  hts  papib.  It  wms 
translated  into  German  by  Von  Binem,  aad  by  J.  R. 
Schleeel.  Sehlegel's  translation  is  the  better,  and  is  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes.  It  has  also  been  tianalaioi 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  Bnglish.  The  first  BngUib  tct- 
sbn  was  made  in  1764,  bv  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  aast»tait 
minister  at  the  Hague,  and  has  been  firequantW  fc^nn*rd. 
It  is  very  unfaithful.  Dr.  Maclaine's  professed  objart  was 
to  improve  Mosheim's  style,  by  adding  words  and  itMiad.r  z 
off  periods.  His  alterations  and  additions  ooiuttantly  expt«»« 
his  own  sentiments  instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  8ocnetuB«.<» 
flatly  contradict  his  author.  In  1832  a  &itbftil  tian*.*- 
tion,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Muxdor  % . 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  United  States.  Moabeim'a 
Ecclesiastical  History  extends  fh>m  the  birth  of  Chmt  t « 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bach  cwntnry  .« 
treated  of  separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  Bxiwm«« 
and  Internal  History.  The  External  Hiatory  compn«rft 
prosperous  events,  or  the  extension  of  the  Chureb  by  £b« 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and  rs<  j- 
mitouM  events,  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel  attark.^. 
The  Internal  History  includes  the  history — !•  of  t>- 
Christian  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  t.e 
Church ;  3,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship ;  4,  of  ber«s»>*«L 
This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  objeetions,  of  wn  .-  '^ 
the  chief  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial;  that  what  Moabr.n 
calls  external  and  internal  history  constantly  run  into  r«« 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  pa  • 
of  the  history  of  a  community  can  be  said  to  be  erirm . 
to  it) ;  and  lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  aecwh^:t 
of  deciding  what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  wii*: 
events  are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  Cbarr  >. 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objects  n 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper  sptru  .'' 
pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  ttndv>ub$r-i 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research,  h  • 
general  candour  ana  impartiality,  aad  his  pbilaioe»lar«l 
spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best  charvn  hi*- 
torians.  His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Churm 
history  in  Germanv,  which  has  produced.  aoM 
works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumgarten,  Walsh, 
Schriickh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  and  Neander.  Of 
of  Schroekh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim.  is  the  fullest, 
to  45  vols.  8vo.  Neonder*s  *  Kirt^hengeschicbte ' 
in  progress:  when  completed,  it  will  probably  be  the 
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that  has  yet  appeared.  Our  own  literature  is  very  drfi. 
cient  in  this  branch ;  but  recent  evenis  have  revived  iztt 
study  of  ecclesiastical  hiatory  in  Bngland,  sspsrially  at 
Oxford. 

Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Church  nisSoff>,  be- 
sides the '  Institutions,'  of  whteh  the  most  important 
his  tract  'De  Rebus  Cliristianorum  ante 
and '  Institutiones  Htstons  Christianas  Msjora^'  1 7: 
i»  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first  eenfury.    Amonc  bia 
other  works  srt^  ^  l*i^  tcanalatiooi  witb'nolasi  af  O^ 
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MOTHER-WATER.     When  any  laline  tolution  bas  I 
l)een  evaporated  so  as  to  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  the  re- 
maining solution  is  termed  the  mother-water,  or  sometimes 
merely  the  mothers. 

MOTION  is  change  of  p'^^oe;  there  has  been  motion 
when  a  body,  at  one  time,  occupies  a  part  of  space  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  at  a  preceding  time.  The  only 
additional  necesMrir  conception  is  contmuity  of  change: 
every  point  which  has  moved  firom  one  point  of  space  to 
another  must  have  passed  over  every  part  of  some  line, 
atiaight  or  not  straight,  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  antients  used  the  word  in  a  more  general 
aense,  answering  to  change.  Thus,  according  to  them, 
creation,  generation,  corruption,  increase,  diminution,  and 
change  of  plai«,  are  the  six  sorts  of  motion.  We  have  here 
no  further  to  do  with  this  than  to  remind  our  readers,  when 
they  see  local  motion  spoken  of  in  old  writings,  that  this  is  the 
term  by  which  simple  change  of  place,  to  which  the  word 
notion  is  now  restricted,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
changes  which  the  same  word  then  denoted.  We  still  apply 
the  word,  as  we  do  terms  of  ma^itude  (see  that  word)  to 
changes  of  the  moral  system,  as  m  speaking  of  the  motions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

If  there  be  anything  which  would  need  neither  defini- 
tion nor  comment,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  simple 
motion,  a  thing  never  absent  from  one  moment  of  the 
waking  perceptions,  nor  even  of  the  dream.  Its  existence 
was  however  denied,  or  is  reported  to  have  been  denied,  by 
various  of  the  Greek  sophists,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  matter-of-fact  historians  baire  handed  down  as  a 
deliberate  opinion  what  was  merely  meant  for  an  ingenious 
attack  on  one  or  another  established  school.  According  to 
Sextus  Empiricus  (i.  §  17),  Diodorus  sumamed  Cronus,  a 
Carian,  disproved  the  existence  of  motion  as  follows  :~If 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  the  place  in  which  it  is,  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  not;  hut  it  cannot  move  in  the  place 
m  which  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is  not:  consequently  it  cannot  move  at  alL  To  which 
the  first-named  author  replicN  that  by  the  same  rule 
men  never  die,  for  if  a  man  die,  it  must  either  be  at  a 
lime  when  he  is  alive,  or  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  alive. 
A  better  answer  would  have  been,  that  it  is  true  of  all 
material  phenomena  Uiat  thej  happen  either  in  the  place 
in  which  the  matter  is,  or  m  that  in  which  it  is  not, 
except  only  the  change  from  that  place  in  which  the  mat- 
ter is  and  will  not  be,  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  but  will 
be.  The  syllogism  of  Diodorus  may  be  useful  to  remind  us 
that  motion  implies  boUi  spaces  and  times,  since  the  sophism 
excludes  the  latter  from  consideration.  Zeno  of  Elea  (not 
the  Stoic)  gavo  the  eelebrated  argument  of  Achilles  and 
the  Tortoise.    [Pboobbssion.] 

If  we  consider  merely  motion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  matter  moved  or  the  quantitjr  of  external  force  required 
to  move  it,  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  subject  of  pure  ma> 
thematies  before  us,  though  this  has  been  contested.  Newton 
however  used  considerations  of  motion  without  hesitation 
in  his  fluxions;  and  his  successors  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  by  circumlocutions,  which,  however  consonant 
they  may  be  to  conventional  ideas  of  rigour,  have  never 
failed  to  introduce  perplexity  and  obscurity  to  the  be- 

S'nner.  It  may  be  right  to  remind  the  student  that 
e  change  of  place  introduced  by  Euclid  (i.,  prop.  4  wid 
other  propositions)  has  not  necessarily  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  idea  of  motion ;  geometry  would  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  superposition  from  being  made  without  the  notion 
of  the  triangle,  whose  place  is  changed,  passing  through  the 
intervening  parts  of  space.  It  was  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  time  which  the  parties  who  objected  to  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions  repugned. 

But  if  we  consider  matter  in  motion,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  external  causes  of  motion,  and  the  capabilities  of 
matter  with  respect  to  motion ;  this  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
article  [Monoif,  Laws  or],  confining  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sent one  to  the  flrst*mentioned  branch  of  the  subject. 

Next  to  the  idea  of  motion  oomes  that  of  swiftness,  rate 
of  motion,  or  velocity  (see  also  the  latter  word),  suggested 
by  observing  different  motions,  or  different  changes  of 
phce  in  the  same  time.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  we 
are  rather  indebted  to  motion  for  our  measure  of  time  than 
to  time  for  our  meavurs  of  motion.  If  sentient  bcing«,  like 
ourselves,  bad  lived  in  perpetual  day,  without  any  recur- 
mioe  of  periodical  phenoioena  in  nature,  or  any  mechaiii- 
cml  means  of  generating  eqnablo  motion,  wa  have  no  right 


to  wippote  that  fhey  woidd  ever  bafe  leamad  to 
time  as  a  meuurable  magnitude.    They  might  admit  thai 
it  might  be  more  or  less,  as  we  do  of  indostry.  eovngv,  m 
any  other  moial  Qualities  [If  AONinnn],  but  we  eaaooC  be 
more  destitute  of  measnrea  for  tfaoae  qualities,  fhaa  tbcy 
would  be  of  means  for  measuring  time.    Sineehowrrar  we 
have  obtained,  though  by  means  of  equable  motieB,  a  die- 
tinct  idea  of  successions  of  duration,  equal  in  magnitodft, 
we  use  this  idea  in  the  definition  of  motion,  jnat  as  m  geo- 
metiy  we  consider  the  line  before  the  sorfoee,  tfaoqgfa  wc 
have  no  certainty  that  we  ever  should  have  a  djatiael  notMo 
of  a  line,  if  we  had  not  formed  lines  by  the  intanaetsoii  ef 
surfoces.  We  say,  though  we  have  no  certainty,  b«t  we  do  net 
forget  that  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  aueb  ideas  as 
those  of  time  and  of  a  line  are  fundamental  notiooa,  rasvltac 
from  our  rational  organiiation,  and  (if  we  do  not  mistaic 
them)  anterior  to  observation,  or,  at  least,  not  derived  frtio  it 
This  question  is  here  immaterial,  as  we  suppose  all  partw* 
ready  to  start  with  a  definite  notion  of  time.    Censadenng 
the  motion  of  a  simple  point,  which  describes  a  line,  it  u 
called  uniform  when  the  lengths  described  in  aucecasi^e 
equal  times  are  eaual,  whatever  each  time  m^  be.  It  i^  im- 
portant to  remember  this,  since  different  successive  motuim 
may  be  uniform  in  some  respeets  and  not  in  alL    Thus  »iar- 
cessive  revolutions  may  be  performed  in  equal  times,  as  •  > 
whole  revolutions,  but  equal  factions  of  one  revoltataon  mn 
not  be  performed  in  equal  times.    In  uniform  motion,  an 
arbitrary  unit  of  time  is  chosen,  and  the  length  desmN^ 
in  that  time  is  called  the  velocity^  which  is  simply  the  Lai . . 
for  quickness,    I f  extreme  verbal  correctness  wm  req u i  r  «r •! 
this  length  should  be  called,  not  tho  velocity  or  swiAii«-«% 
but  the  measure  of  the  velocity.    For  the  length  deacr.'.-  i 
in  (sav)  one  second  is  not  the  velocity  or  swiftne«k  t . . 
something  by  which  we  judge  of  it    The  word  vclo<  *v 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  comparison  of  motions;  of  t« 
moring  points,  that  one  which  described  the  greater  kr  j*  l 
in  a  given  time  moved  the  Quicker:  and  svifrnees  is  ': » 
absolute  substantive  by  whicn  we  expresa  the  existctirt*    f 
the  obvious  relation,  just  as  magnitude  is  that  fay  wbKfa  «« 
express  the  existence  of  the  relation  of  greater  and  leas. 

When  equal  spaces  are  not  described  in  equal  ume%  w? 
can  imagine  the  rate  of  motion  to  change  either  gtailut.  « 
or  disoontinuously.    Thus  it  can  be  imagined  that  a  br<« 
which  moves  for  some  seconds  uniformly  at  the  ra  •  of  : ' 
feet  in  a  second,  may  at  once,  without  any  intcraacd***.- 
state,  take  a  velocity  of  20  feet    But  sneh  a  eooc«f  t   r 
cannot  be  realised  on  any  material  bodv,  thoagh  there  mi« 
be  all  the  appearance  of  it    [Impvlsbj    When  the  rate  •< 
motion  is  changing  perfectly  gradually,  there  seema  to  U 
no  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  rate  at  any  one  ionta-st 
for  no  successive  eaual  spaces  are  described  in  eqoal  tsccx 
This  diiBculty  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Vkuocxtt 
for  the  present,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  takr  a 
length  so  small  that  the  change  of  rate  undergooe  in  pac- 
ing through  it  is  insensible,  and  to  consider  the  pomt  m 
moving  uniformly  through  that  length.  Let  the  vet^  sba 
length  t  be  described  in  the  small  flaction  I  of  a  stioooi 
then  « :  f  is  the  length  which  would  be  described  in  one  accr  - . 
at  the  same  rate,  since  ^ :  1 : ;  t :  (« :  ^X  uid  t :  t  may  be  takcv 
for  the  velocity. 

The  existence  of  motion  is  detected  either  by  a  ^mce  rf 
the  distance  of  an  object,  or  of  its  direction,  or  both ;  b-.;  i 
is  not  necessarily  the  object  which  moves.    Theapccu'  .' 
himself  may  be  in  motion  unconsciously,  and  it  m  wtmtMes 
common  experiment  that  every  motion  of  the  spttctatiir 
which  he  is  not  conscious,  and  every  rapid  motioci,  vbcch?- 
he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  causes  surrounding  ob|«cu  .. 
appear  in  motion.  In  walking,  the  effort  neeassaiy  to  ou.  ■ 
tain  motion  perpetually  reminds  us  that  it  is  ouiicHca  « : 
move;   in  a  carriage,  at  an  ordinary  pace,  we  can  «!«■>•> 
destroy  the  illusion  of  surrounding  motions  by  a  momi 
thought    But  if  the  attention  drop,  and  we  Vack.  mt  c*> 
jects  with  the  mind  intent  on  other  things,  they  aooo  uti 
the  motion  of  the  carriai^  in  a  oontraiy  direct  mm.     Id  •*» 
smooth  motion  of  a  boat,  no  effort  of  tbonght  will  «"> 
ble  the  spectator  to  realise  his  own  motion,  and  fW»t<* 
that  of  the  shore  or  a  neighbouring  vewel.     We  etmae  i^» 
which  we  find  to  happen  to  ourselves ;  perhapa  tbo  wxper 
ence  of  other  penons  may  be  different 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  obiect  is  in  motion  no  «t  r*  » 
the  spectator,  in  which  case  the  latter  motion  viU  W  traM» 
ferrea  to  the  former,  in  the  manner  in  which  w«  ahoSi  ^- 
scribe.    The  whole  motion  of  the  object, 
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tbtt  which  it  hM  of  its  own,  and  that  wliieh  it  appears  to 
faftf«  horn  the  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  the  apparent 
or  reiative  motion. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  motion  is  as  fol- 
bws:— Since  we  only  determine  the  positions  of  bodies  by 
their  distances  and  directions;  and  since  we  suppose  the 
motions  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  object  to  be  given, 
let  a  fixed  point  be  talceu  to  represent  tlie  position  in  which 
the  spectator  imagines  himself  to  remain,  and  laying  down 
the  real  disUnces  and  directions  of  the  object  at  the  end  of 
successive  times,  sot  off  those  distances  from  the  fixed  point 
in  the  proper  directions.  The  relative  positions  of  the  object 
being  thos  secured,  the  line  passing  through  these  posi- 
tions will  be  that  in  whioh  the  object  appears  to  move.  For 
instance,  let  the  spectator  move  through  123. .  .89  while  the 
object  moves  through  ABC. .  .HI,  so  that  when  the  first  is 
at  ] ,  the  second  is  at  A ;  when  the  first  is  at  2,  the  second  is 
at  B,  and  so  on ;  the  last  positions  being  9  and  I.  Take  O 
for  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the  spectator  fancies  himself  to 
be,  and  having  joined  1  and  A,  2  and  B,  &c,  draw  Oa 
parallel  and  equal  to  1  A,  Od  parallel  and  equal  to  2B.  Sec, 
and  Oi  narallel  and  equal  to  91.  Hence  the  spectator, 
fixed  at  O,  will  see  the  objeet  successively  at  the  same  dis- 
t^ces  and  in  the  same  directions  as  a,  b,  &c.,  and  t : 
whence  the  line  abe..M  wiU  be  that  of  its  apparent 
motion.  ^ 


When  both  motions  are  rectilinear  and  uniform,  the  appa- 
rent motion  may  be  more  simply  obtained,  as  follows: — Let 
the  spectator  move  uniformly  from  O  to  A,  while,  in  the  same 
time,  the  object  moves  from  B  to  C.  Take  the  following 
method  of  fixing  the  spectator:  as  he  moves  forward  fiom 
O  to  A  let  the  paper  on  which  the  figure  is  drawn  move 
backward  in  the  direction  contrary  to  OA,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  spectator  has  reached  A,  the  point  A  shall  have 
receded  to  where  O  was.  He  will  therefore  never  have 
changed  his  place,  his  progression  on  the  paper  having  been 
always  compensated  bv  the  retrogression  of  tho  paper  itself. 
Take  CD  parallel  and  equal  to  AO,  whence  tne  point  C 
will,  by  the  motion  of  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
be  where  D  was  at  its  beginning.  Consequently  the  spec- 
tator, who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will  give  to  B  that 
motion  which  is  compounded  of  a  motion  along  BC,  while 

B 


BC  itself  is  carried  into  the  position  ED.  That  is,  B  will 
appear  to  move  along  the  line  BD,  the  spectator  imagining 
himself  to  remain  at  O.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  method 
of  proceeding,  as  first  described. 

while*  the  ship  A  moves  from  A  to  B,  let  C  move  through 
CD,  E  through  EF,  G  through  GH,  K  through  KL,  M 
through  MN,  and  let  P  remain  at  rest  Then,  a  spectator 
in  A  supposing  himself  at  rest,  C  will  appear  to  remain  at 
C,  £  will  appear  to  move  through  E/,  G  through  GA,  K 


through  K/,  M  through  Mn,  and  P  through  Pp.  The 
motion  of  A  has  been  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
each  of  the  other  vessels. 

When  bodies  are  very  distant  their  changes  of  distance 
are  not  soon  perceived,  consequently  it  is  only  by  change 
of  direction  that  their  motion  becomes  visible.  This  is  i& 
case  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  we  shall  now  show 
what  the  apparent  motion  of  a  planet,  superior  and  inibrior» 
would  be,  u  changes  of  distance,  as  well  as  direction,  ooold 
be  perceived  and  estimated. 

.If  the  spectator  be  in  motion,  an  object  at  rest  appeui  to 
him  to  have  precisely  his  own  motion,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction :  for  if  the  object  be  O  ami  the  spectator  novo 


through  ABCD,  no  distances  would  be  changed  if  the 
spectator  were  fixed  at  O,  and  the  object  moved  through 
ABCD,  and  all  directions  would  only  undergo  a  diametrical 
change.  Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the  object  is 
represented  by  allowing  it  to  change  places  witli  the  spee- 
tator,  and  inverting  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  relative  motion  fh>m  west 
to  east,  if  that  of  the  spectator  were  from  east  to  west,  and 
vice  vend.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  in  a  circle,  which  will  be  near  enough  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose ;  it  will  be  immediately  obvious  that  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  so  fkr  as  concerns  the  order  in  which  the 


Fig.  5. 
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constellations  will  be  described,  is  the  same  in  the 
motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  in  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  For  though  the  absolute  direo* 
tions  of  motion  are  opposite,  yet  S,  to  a  spectator  at  E,  is 
seen  towards  a  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
which  E  appears  iirom  8.  [Monoir,  Dirkction  op.] 
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lo  giviiiK  to  ihe  sun  the  apparent  motion  which  aiuwen 
to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  the  same  motion  must 
be  given  to  the  orbits  in  which  the  planets  are  carried 
round  the  sun.  The  question  then  is  as  follows:  if  a 
planet  moTe  round  the  sun»  say  with  a  uniform  circular 
motion,  while  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  also  uni- 
formly and  circularly,  what  path  will  the  planet  actually 
trace  out? 

To  set  a  notion  of  the  possible  species  of  curves,  let  us 
simplify  the  question  by  supposing  a  circle  ABCD  moving 
along  a  straient  line  £T,  while  a  point  moves  round  the 
circle  from  A. 

Fig.  6. 


In  the  first  place,  if  A  did  not  move  round  at  all,  the 
line  AG  would  be  described ;  if  A  moved  slowly  round,  the 
translation  of  the  circle  would  cause  an  undulating  curve 
like  AHK  to  be  described:  if  A  moved  as  haX  on  the 
circle  as  the  circle  itself  is  moved  forward,  the  undulation 
would  be  changed  into  a  curve  with  cusps  like  AL6 ;  while 
if  A  move  faster  on  the  circle  than  the  circle  is  carried  for- 
ward, the  circle,  so  to  speak,  will  not  have  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  loops,  as  in 
AMNMPQRQ. . . .  The  £uter  A  moves,  the  larger  and 
the  nearer  will  be  the  loops,  so  that  at  length  no  one  will 
be  clear  of  the  preceding  and  following,  or  the  loops  will 
interkee. 

If  the  etrde  move  ronnd  another  circle,  the  same  appear- 
ances will  be  presented  in  an  inverse  order.  Let  the  centre 
£  of  the  circle  ABCD  be  carried  round  the  eircle  BT, 
whose  centre  is  O.  If  A  did  not  move  at  all  upon  its  cirele, 
it  would,  by  the  motion  of  its  circle,  deseribe  a  eiicle 
(dotted)  equal  to  ET:  if  A  moved  slowly,  it  would  describe 
a  suoeeMion  of  close  loops  enveloping  O ;  if  qaicker,  the 
loops  would  at  last  disensage  themselves  from  each  other ; 
while  tot  sliU  more  rapid  motion  of  A  the  loops  would  ho' 

Fig  7. 


come  cusps,  and  afterwards  the  curve  would  simply  undu- 
late. The  character  of  these  curves  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed under  Trochowal  Cuevbs,  and  their  astronomical 
application  under  Plahstary  Motioni.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  apparent  orbits  of  all  the  planets  (or 
rather,  the  orbits  as  they  would  be  if  changes  of  distance 
were  perceptible)  are  trochoidal  curves  of  the  above-de- 
scribed species,  with  loops  which  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another. 

The  composition  of  motion  has  been  virtually  proved  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  combined  with  the  account  of  the 
second  law  of  motion.  [Motion,  Laws  or.]  If  causes  of 
motion  act  instantaneouslv,  one  of  which  would  make  a 
body  describe  AB  uniformlv.and  the  other  AC,  in  ihe  same 
time,  we  find  in  the  second  law  of  motion  that  the  body  will 
move  so  that  its  distance  from  AB  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
measured  parallel  to  AC.  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
cause  of  motion  in  the  direction  AB  had  never  existed  nor 
A.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  three-fifths  of  the  whole 


time  of  motion  from  A  to  B  haa  elapitti ;  tak*  AD 
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fifths  of  AC,  and  the  bodv  must  be  then  somewhere  ia  '^  - 
line  DE.  Again,  take  AF  three- fifths  of  ABL  and  h%  t'  .* 
same  law  it  follows  that  the  body  must  be  in  the  li:ie'  \  c;. 
that  is,  it  must  be  at  the  point  li,  which  simple  geomf-'.-y 
shows  to  be  on  the  diagonal  AK,  and  by  three- fifths  of  thii 
diagonal  distant  from  A.  The  same  may  be  shown  fft  .i  * 
other  proDortion  of  the  whole  time :  consequently  ihe  b^-'v. 
impressed  with  the  two  motions,  describes  the  dis'^^n.' 
AK  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  whi«-h  t.  •* 
separate  motions  fh>m  A  to  B,  or  from  A  to  C,  would  ka  e 
been  performed.  This  is  precisely  the  course  the  N»ir 
would  have  taken  in  space,  if^  while  it  moved  from  A  to  B 
on  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  had  taken  the  mot  ion  AiS : 
but  the  establishment  of  the  latter  assertion  most  not  ha 
oonlbunded  with  the  proof  of  the  eompoattioo  of  veloriL^« 
impressed  on  matter ;  the  latter  requires  those  eonaderatKics 
which  lead  to  the  second  law  of  motion. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  of  the  word '  motion,*  whrk 
are  convenient  but  require  the  introductioii  of  arbitrarv 
suppositions.  Thus  the  moon  never  ents  the  eelipcie  twve 
running  in  the  same  place,  and  the  intersectioa  of  her  orbit 
with  the  ecliptic  being  called  a  node,  it  is  said  that  the  ir«ir 
mopes;  thus  giving  this  node  a  aort  of  imi^iiuiy  csAtruce 
in  the  interval. 

MOTION,  DIRBCnON  OF.  We  have  hiserted  th  i 
article,  not  for  the  sake  of  rectilinear,  but  of  oircubr  moii<  •, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  apt  to  canse  some  embarrwss- 
ment  to  the  beginner.  In  motion  along  a  given  rtght  line 
there  can  be  but  two  directions,  in  one  or  other  of  whir  h  t  « 
course  must  be ;  and  these  two  directions  are  opposite  t . 
one  another.  But  in  circular  or  other  rotatory  motion,  s  * 
imaginable  directions  are  taken  in  the  course  of  a  re%-  :^- 
tion,  and  whatever  linear  direction  the  moving  body  tak*-* 
at  any  one  point,  it  has  the  opposite  direction  at  the  opf  •  - 
site  point  Still  however  there  are  two  ways  of  moving  . 
a  circle :  the  motion  mav  either  be  from  C  to  A  throQ^h  I- 
or  f\rom  A  to  C  through  B.  These  are  called, 
improperly,  diifiannt  directions  of  motion. 

Pig.  9. 
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If  two  bodies  be  moving  oVer  two  eiiclei^  they  niw  sk^  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  when,  two  radii  bein^  taken  m 
the  same  direction,  the  linear  direetiona  of  motion  are  the 
same,  as  BD  and  QR.  Thus  care  must  be  taken  noc  s* 
coinpare  two  circular  motions  by  positions  which  t>elctig  t  • 
radii  in  opposite  directions.  If^  fbr  instance,  the  dmet^-^ 
of  motion  be  ABC  and  QVS  (which  aiw  the  aaaei,  ar.! 
if  at  the  same  time  the  two  bodies  be  at  B  and  8,  tW  •^ 
linear  directions  of  motion  are  opposite,  tltoogk  aoeoiduic  t  - 
the  definition  their  circular  motions  are  in  the  ^me  dtrc^ 
tion.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  and  her  rvvolut*  a 
round  her  own  axis  [Moon],  the  middle  point  of  (1m  wwUe 
moon  is  moving  ronnd  the  moon*s  axis  in  a  dirweCmn  «p|«- 
site  to  the  orbitel  motion  of  the  moon ;  but  the  railiiis  c»' 
that  middle  point  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  line  ytwniac 
the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  so  that  the  duecUon  c^ 
revolution  of  the  moon*8  rotation  is  the  mm%  m  tbec  of  c^ 
orbital  rotation. 

MOTION,  LAWS  OF.    The  laws  of  motioB 

universal  methods  of  receiving  and  loaing . 

dose  attention  to  mechanical  phenoneoaa  ooonM^w 
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Btriet  inductive  reaaoning,  has  shown  to  he  inherent  m  the 
constitution  of  matter. 

If  an  intelligent  ohsetrer,  not  used  to  inductive  reason- 
ing, nor  instructed  in  the  results  of  mechanics,  were  re- 
quired to  state  the  views  which  experience  had  taught  him 
of  the  constitution  of  matter,  as  an  agent  or  patient  in  the 
production  or  reception  of  motion,  he  would  perhaps  reply 
as  follows:  Matter  seems  to  have  no  nower  of  moving  itself, 
ihottrii  if  we  judse  from  the  hl\  of  boaies  towards  the  earth, 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  &c^  it  wonld  aippear  as  if  matter 
mignt  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  other  matter.  And  it 
aeems  moreover  that  motion  is  an  accident  of  matter  which 
diminishes  and  dies  out  of  itself,  if  some  sustaining  cause 
be  not  perpetually  in  action ;  for  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
periment can  be  tried,  we  find  that  moving  bodies  are 
reduced  to  rest  by  being  left  to  themselves.  The  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  permanent ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  assurance  tnat  tiiere  is  not  a  con- 
stant sustaining  phytieal  cause  of  this  permanency. 

There  would  be  something  of  truth,  and  a  good  deal  of 
fiilsehood,  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  give  that  exhibition  of  the  real  constitution 
of  matter  which  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  its  results  with  all  the  more  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Inhere  is  no  question  that  those  principles, 
to  take  two  cases  out  of  thousands,  on  which  a  ball  can  be 
projected  ahnost  unerringly  to  its  mark  from  the  mouth  of 
m  cannon*  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted 
'Within  a  small  flraction  of  a  second,  are  founded  in  truth ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  an  d  priori  demonstra- 
tion of  them,  mathematical  or  experimental,  can  be  given ; 
and  hi  hci  the  method  of  presenting  the  laws  of  motion  to 
a  beginner  is  encumbered  with  serious  difficulties. 

y/e  shall  begin  by  the  assumption  that  those  laws  of 
motion  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  mechanics  are 
true ;  the  reason  for  such  assumption  being,  that  if  we  take 
tbem  for  granted,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a  mathema- 
tical system  of  mechanics,  all  results  of  that  system,  how- 
ever manv  the  liuks  in  the  chain  of  deduction,  are  found  to 
agree  with  observed  phenomena  in  species,  and  as  nearly  in 
magnitude  as  the  various  resistances  and  disturbances  will 
allow.  In  astronomy  and  optics,  phenomena  have  been 
predicted  with  all  but  geometrical  accuracy,  by  deduction 
from  principles  which  would  certainly  be  fidse  if  the  re- 
ceived Uws  of  motion  were  ftilse.  In  terrestrial  mechanics, 
the  numbor  of  instances  is  unlimited  in  which  these  laws 
lead  to  that  near  approximation  to  prediction  which  is  fully 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  data.  Many  hundreds  of  phenomena  admit,  upon  thrae 
laws,  of  an  explanation  which,  compared  with  that  which 
they  could  receive  from  any  others,  is  as  easy  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  motion  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  its 
stability. 

So  simple  are  the  laws  of  motion  themselves,  that  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  necessary,  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  we  say  it  is  a  necessary  conseauence  of  our  concep- 
tion of  straightness  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  We  shall  mention  this  notion  again  presently :  in 
the  meanwhile  we  are  in  this  situation,  that  while  it  is 
difficult,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  to  disentangle  the  fun- 
damental laws  from  the  variety  and  complication  of  the 
phenomena  in  which  their  effects  are  exhibited,  yet  these 
laws  themselves,  when  disengaged,  are  of  that  startling  sim- 
plicity which  disinclines  the  mind  to  receive  them  as  the 
results  of  a  train  of  deduction,  and  disposes  it  rather  to  think 
that  ii  could  have  dictated  them  firom  its  own  previous  con- 
ceptions. 

It  will  make  some  difference  in  our  method  of  seeking 
for  these  laws,  whether  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  motion.  Now  the  decisive  proofc  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  as  it  happens,  are  themselves  derived  fh)m  certain 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  motion.  [Motion  of  trb 
£asth.]  We  seem  then  to  be  reasoning  in  a  vicious  cirde ; 
nor  do  we  see  any  mode  of  escape  except  by  establishing 
the  truth  of  these  laws,  whether  the  earth  be  at  rest  or  iu 
motion.  And  the  process  will  be,  first  to  detect  laws  Ibr 
which  there  is  a  high  and  almost  overpowering  degree  of 
probability  in  their  ftivour;  next  to  appeal  to  the  above- 
mentioned  uniform  truth  of  tlM  resulta  deduced  from  the 
assumption  of  such  laws  for  the  eonversion  of  this  high  state 
of  jprobabilibr  into  one  of  abeolute  demonstration. 

We  will  ilctt  aasome  the  motion  of  the  earth:  every 
^fmnl  of  its  anrfcce  tfaan  is  in  a  stiite  of  xevviliitkm  round 


the  axis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  is  carried  for- 
ward round  the  sun ;  to  which  we  must  add,  the  slight 
motion  arising  fVom  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  possible  translation  of  the  whole  system.  But  this 
motion  is  very  different  in  different  parts ;  at  the  pole,  for 
example,  there  is  no  diurnal  motion,  near  it  only  a  small 
one,  and  at  the  equator  a  considerable  one.  The  points 
near  the  pole,  all  the  motions  considered,  are  describing  a 
trochoidal  orbit  (p.  450),  the  undulations  of  which  are  small, 
and  the  rotatory  velocity  small;  those  near  the  equator 
make  lar^r  undulations,  with  greater  velocity  of  rotation. 
Our  first  idea  might  be,  then,  that  at  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  some  modification  of  general  laws  would  be  ob- 
served, arising  from  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the 
several  places.  It  would  not  surprise  a  person  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  mechanics,  to  whom  the  preceding  facts 
were  stated  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  told  that  some 
mistakes  were  made  iu  the  pointing  of  guns  in  our 
Indian  battles,  arising  from  the  artillerymen  having  been 
trained  by  officers  who  had  learnt  their  art  in  the  latitude 
of  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  had  forgotten 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  two 
countries.  Now  the  first  law  of  motion  which  we  can  esta- 
blish (though  usually  called  the  second)  arises  from  it  never 
having  been  observed  that  any  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
difference  of  place  on  the  earth  in  estimating  effects  of 
motion.  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  write  different  trea- 
tises on  gunnery  for  different  latitudes,  nor  to  alter  the  dis- 
position of  parts  in  any  machine  moved  from  one  latitude 
to  another  to  produce  a  more  advantageous  effect  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  small  diminution  in  the  weight  of  bodies,  as 
they  are  carried  toward  the  equator,  and  [Centrifugal 
FoRCK ;  Pxm>ULUH]  the  results  of  this  are  apparent  in  ex- 
periments in  which  the  acquisition  of  motion  depends  upon 
weight,  or  rather,  upon  its  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  this  verv  problem  of  the  pendulum  is  one  in 
which  the  question  or  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  is 
established  by  a  test  which  would  detect  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  might  say  that  the 
poesible  effects  of  the  difference  of  diurnal  motions,  though 
not  distinguishable  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  cannon-ball, 
might  be  perceptible  in  delicate  instruments. 

If  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  we  superadd  another,  such 
as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  the  same  sort  of  result  is  found. 
Those  who  move  on  a  mil  road  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  or  45  feet  in  a  second,  do  not  find  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  objects  in  the  carriage  in  any  degree 
changed  by  the  motion.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the  motion, 
or  on  any  sudden  jolt  or  change  of  motion,  effects  may  be 
produced  to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer:  but  when  the 
speed  is  once  obtained,  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  might 
occupy  himself  in  reading  a  work  on  mechanics  written  on 
terra  firma  (so  called),  and  might  verify  all  the  experi- 
mental conclusions,  without  coming  to  any  result  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  difference  of  state  between  the 
writer  and  himself,  as  to  motion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter  remain 
unaltered,  if  the  whole  system  be  made  to  move,  provided 
that  the  same  motion  be  communicated  to  all  its  parts. 
And  though  we  do  not,  absolutely  speaking,  know  what  rest 
is,  since  no  point  of  the  earth,  nor  of  any  heavenly  body,  can 
be  shown  to  be  at  rest,  yet  since  we  see  that  the  relations 
remain  unaltered  when  the  velocity  of  a  whole  system  is 
chan|^,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  same  laws  which 
prevail  when  all  tlie  parts  of  a  system  have  the  same  motion, 
would  also  prevail  if  the  whole  system  were  at  rest ;  the 
ground  of  our  presumption  being,  that  the  laws  remain 
unaltered  under  any  alteration  of  the  common  motion  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  carriage,  instead  of  moving 
in  a  r^bt  line,  is  carried  on  a  curved  road,  say  a  simple 
circle.  It  is  no  longer  observed  that  loose  objects  in  the 
carriage  have  a  tendency  to  repose  relatively  to  the  carriage 
itself.  If  the  motion  become  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  fric- 
tion of  the  substances  on  which  they  stand  be  sufficiently 
small,  they  will  endeavour  to  move  outwards,  or  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  motion.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
made  a  conseauence  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when  the  latter 
have  obtainea  their  simplest  form ;  we  do  not  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  further  than  to  point  out  that  it  is 
only  of  reetilinear  motions  we  can  predicate  any  law  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  inherent  in  matter.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
already  ndkenof  eiraidai  mottons  in  taking  into  account 
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tbose  of  the  earth ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  firstly,  that 
the  circles  in  question  are  so  large,  that  a  small  arc  of  any 
one  is  nearly  a  straight  line ;  secondly,  that  ve  have  been 
obliged  to  advert  to  this  tendency  outwards,  which  is  the 
reason  of  the  diminution  of  weight  (or  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  it)  detected  from  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
which  is  carried  towards  the  equator. 

This  second  law  of  motion  (for  such  it  is  called,  though 
it  must  be  deduced  first  when  the  earth's  motion  is  con- 
sidered) may  be  thus  stated : — If  there  be  two  or  more 
causes  of  motion,  taking  place  in  two  different  right  lines, 
whether  inherent  in  the  body  or  external  to  it,  their  effects 
do  not  interfere,  nor  does  either  diminish  or  augment 
the  effect  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  the  bod)r  A  be 
subject  to  two  actions,  one  of  which,  being  entirely  in  the 


direction  A  B,  would  brine  the  body  to  B  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  other,  entirely  in  the  direction  AC,  would  bring  it 
to  C  in  the  same  given  time ;  then  the  body  will  move  from 
A  to  D,  precisely  as  it  would  have  done  if,  moving  along 
A  B  in  the  manner  first  specified,  the  line  A  B  had  been 
translated  with  its  extremity  A  moving  in  the  second  man- 
ner specified,  the  said  line  AB  not  changing  its  direction. 

The  most  sinjplc  and  general  mcthoa  of  stating  this  law 
is  as  follows:— The  distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight  line 
or  plane,  measured  in  any  given  direction,  and  as  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  is  not  affected  by  the  action, 
during  that  time,  of  any  causes  of  motion,  provided  they 
act  in  the  direction  of,  or  parallel  to,  that  straight  line  or 
plane ;  or  no  force,  in  a  given  direction,  can  produce  motion 
to  or  ftom  a  line  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  a  ball  were 
thrown  up  in  still  air,  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  would  mount 
SO  feet  in  one  second,  no  imaginable  horizontal  current  or 
whirlwind,  however  much  it  might  alter  the  actual  course 
of  the  ball,  would  prevent  its  rising  50  feet  in  the  second. 
The  statement  of  the  law  by  Newton,  namely,  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion,  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  in  the  direction  and  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  acts,  is  perhaps  rather  too 
yaffue  to  give  a  distinct  notion  to  learners. 

From  the  law  just  enunciated,  we  may  learn  that  bodies 
upon  the  earth,  moving  with  the  earth,  have  the  properties 
or  bodies  at  rest  with  respect  to  all  motions  that  are  to  be 
estimated  relatively  to  the  earth :  at  least  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  curvature  of  the  motions  of  we  earth  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  We  have  then 
to  inquire  wnat  is  the  natural  state  of  matter  on  the  earth  ? 
Can  it  preserve  any  motion  of  itself,  or  does  every  motion  gra- 
dually slacken  and  die  out,  by  the  mere  inability  of  matter 
to  m^ntain  it  without  the  application  of  external  causes? 
On  this  point  we  ha»'e  only  strong  presumptions,  which 
would  be  by  themselves  insufficient.  Our  fir^t  step  would 
be  to  conclude,  from  what  we  actually  see,  that  rest  is  the 
natural  state  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  it  always  ap- 
proaches, however  great  a  cause  of  motion  be  applied, 
unless  that  external  cause,  or  some  part  of  it,  be  maintained. 
On  looking  further  however  we  fina  that  terrestrial  matter, 
immediately  on  its  bein^  put  in  motion,  encounters  causes 
of  retardation.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  substances  rest,  are  easily  shown 
to  lessen  the  motion  of  bodies  which  encounter  them.  The 
more  nearly  these  are  removed,  the  longer  does  motion 
continue.  It  is  certain  then  that  these  resistances  contri- 
bute in  a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  motion ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  immediately  assumed  that  there  is 
no  other  cause.  If  we  grant  that  a  perfectly  smooth  ball, 
lying  upon  an  indefinitely  extended  plane  without  friction, 
«nd  not  in  contact  with  any  atmospl^re,  would  move  for  a 
long  time  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  rate  with 
which  it  was  made  to  set  out,  we  grant  i^uite  enough  to 
explain  all  that  we  see.  without  the  necessitv  of  supposing 
that  the  motion  would  continue  for  ever.  How  then  can 
we  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  (so  called),  which  is 
thus  stated,  that  matter  will  retain  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
motion,  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great,  until  acted 
upon  by  tom^  «it«rn«l  cause  ?  Wemust  hero  »ppoal  W  the 


results  of  the  application  of  this  law,  which  hare  ncr«r,  \u 
anv  one  instance,  exhibited  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  i« 
only  approximately  true.    Throughout  the  long  period  </f 
astronomical  history,  no  one  of  the   heavenly  bodie*  ha* 
shown  any  diminution  of  its  motion,  or  anv  of  the  rons^ 
quences  which  would  arise,  if  the  motion  liau  a  teodennr  to 
wear  itself  out    We  shall  not  here  go  into  tlie  deiatfM  ( f 
these  consequences ;  the  conclusion  is,  that  tbe  state  whi<*h 
matter,  independently  of  external  bodies,  lias  been  created 
capable  of  mMntaining,  is  not  merely  rest,  but  also  unilor.u 
motion  in  a  straight  line;  so  that  it  has  no  more  tendenr\ 
of  itself  to  part  with  any  of  its  velocity,  nor  to  more  ski««r 
or  faster  than  it  was  first  made  to  move,  than  it  has  to  Mt 
itself  from  rest  into  motion.    A  great  many,  perhaps  mo%i. 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  writen  atrsiiiHt 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  have  arisen  f^om  win( 
of  proper  conception  of  the  neutral  state  of  matter.    Main- 
tenance of  velocity  and  direction  has  been  to  them  a  pnwf 
of  the  existence  of  external  causes  maintained  in  action ; 
whereas  it  proves  nothing  but  that  there  was  at  some  tim*- 
or  other  an  external  cause  which  acted  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time :  the  external  cause  steps  in  when  the  velocity 
changes,  or  the  direction,  or  both,  and  not  till  then. 

Properly  considered,  the  immense  number  of  different 
states  which  matter  retains,  namely,  either  absolute  rast,  or 
any  degree  of  velocity  whatsoever,  is  as  wonderful  and  m>< 
terious  a  law  as  tliut  of  the  attraction  of  matter  upoq 
matter,  without  any  apparent  intermediate  agent.  That 
matter  should,  without  any  perceptible  maintainer.  keep 
one  rate  of  motion  and  one  direction  until  acted  on  from 
without,  is  as  difficult  to  admit,  as  that  the  mere  preeeace 
of  other  matter  should  change  that  motion  and  that  direc- 
tion. What  should  teach  blind  atoms  to  draw  straight 
lines  in  preference  to  circles  or  spirals?  Have  thev  the 
fundamental  conceptions,  according  to  some,  or  the  povf  n 
of  perception  and  inference,  according  to  otheia,  by  which 
reasoning  minds  know  or  discover  the  simplicity  of  a 
straight  line? 

These  two  consequences  of  observation,  namely,  tbe  Uw 
of  its  existence,  by  which  matter  can  retain  certain  ataica, 
if  no  other  matter  interfere,  and  that  by  whieh  it  ran 
change  the  state  of  other  matter,  its  own  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  another  change,  should  nerer  be  allowed  to  bt 
separated.  There  are  two  classes  of  philosophical  apecn- 
lators  (for  no  religious  question  need  be  allowed  to  en  ten. 
whose  system  introduces  no  difficulty  into  the  details  «>f 
mechanical  philosophy  which  did  not  enter  into  its  prin 
ciples.  The  first  consists  of  those  theists  who  look  upon  il^ 
maintenance  of  the  creation  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
same  power  as  that  which  first  created,  and  who  consider  that 
one  moment's  cessation  of  a  sustaining  power,  of  the  satinr 
quality,  so  to  speak,  as  the  creative,  would  be  the  anniiti- 
lation  of  all  things :  the  second  consists  of  atheists,  »  hu  » iti 
of  course  find  no  more  difficulty  in  the  matntenanoo  of  tbe 
universe  than  in  its  first  construction.  But  a  cre&t  cou- 
fusion  of  ideas  is  introduced  into  all  fundamental  quest  lor « 
which  relate  to  matter,  by  the  existence  of  a  sect  which  vo 
suspect  greatly  to  outnumber  either  of  the  former  two,  artd 
whom  we  may  call  believers  in  the  Creator  und  not  in  tl.e 
Maintainer,  These,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  &«! 
of  the  moral  world,  imagine  that  the  God  of  themateml 
became  inactive  and  quiescent  as  soon  as  matter  was  cfvatovL 
and  endowed  with  certain  powers,  or  made  subject  to  certain 
laws.  These  laws,  which  are  really  their  minor  deitK-s. 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  universe,  and  they  can  abstn^ct 
the  idea  of  God  altogether  from  the  continuance  of  iHt 
existence  of  matter,  though  not  from  its  first  creati4>n 
Among  them  may  be  fiiund  many  of  the  literal  interpreftfr* 
of  the  Mosaic  account  [Motion  of  trb  Eastr],  who  hold 
strictly  that  the  Creator  *  rested  from  his  work,'  and  left 
matter  to  its  *  laws,*  except  on  certain  rare  interpoAtivn^ 
Many  of  this  sect  have  admitted  the  laws  of  motMio,  and. 
among  others,  the  power  of  matter  to  maintain  its  notion, 
because  there  was  an  appearance  of  inactive  sameness  or 
want  of  change,  in  the  permanence  of  rest,  or  pennaoimn 
of  direction  and  velocity.  But  they  have  been  start  1«<1  b« 
the  entrance  of  attraction,  and  have  disputed  its  posaihiUt^ 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  eeeofid  causes  snfficiiint  for  *n 
explanation :  however  clearly  it  might  be  shown  that  aH 
the  results  of  attraction  are  present  among  pbeoomeoa. 
they  would  not  allow  their /rW  cause  to  be  awakened  taas 
the  sleep  in  iriiich  it  was  their  pleaaura  to  auppoae  bim 
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of  the  most  singular  mental  aberrations  which  ever  was 
manifested,  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
tonian doctrine,  the  first  mechanical  theocy  which  rested  on 
the  nudniainer  of  the  creation,  at  least  until  (which  has  not 
yet  happened)  some  good  quiescent '  second '  cause  was  disco- 
vered—that doctrine  was  frequentlv  charged  with  atheism. 
If  the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  we  might  ob- 
viously (though  not  obliged  to  do  so)  begin  from  matter  at 
rest,  and  establish  first  that  law  of  motion  which  usually 
stands  fint. 

The  third  law  of  motion  was  enunciated  by  Newton  as 
follows: — ^"Action and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary;' 
which  requires  a  definition,  and  this  definition  will  require 
the  statement  of  the  principle,  or  something  amounting  to 
it,  in  a  more  definite  form.    We  may  readily  suppose  that 
when  matter  communicates  to  other  matter  motion  which 
the  latter  had  not  before,  the  former  must  lose  some  of  its 
own.    On  any  other  supposition,  the  connexion  of  matter 
with  other  matter  would  create  motion.    But  this  it  would 
seem  to  do  in  the  case  of  attraction,  so  that  the  primd  facie 
objection  to  the  supposition  of  matter  creating  motion  seems 
to  be  answered  by  an  instance.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  in  every  case  of  nature,  the  creation  of  motion  by  attrao- 
tion  is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  opposite  motion.  If 
a  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needle  be  placed  in  water,  not 
only  will  the  magnetic  needle  move  towards  the  other  nee- 
dle, but  the  other  needle  towards  the  magnetic  needle.    It 
appears  then  that  opposite  motions  are  to  be  considered  as 
contrary  effects ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  same  body,  we  know 
that  they  would  destroy  one  another.    In  like  manner  then, 
as  in  considering  the  first  law  of  motion,  we  have  to  learn 
that  maintenance  of  uniform  velocity  must  be  looked  at  as 
inherent  in  matter,  and  as  not  arising  firom  external  causes ; 
ao  in  the  thinl  we  are  taught  to  consider  opposite  velocities 
as  negations  each  of  the  other— so  that  the  creation  of  both 
is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  neither,  and  not,  as  might 
he  supposed,  requiring  two  new  and  distinct  causes  of 
motion.    In  like  manner,  if  A  were  to  lend  a  sum  to  B, 
which  C  was  to  stand  engaged  to  repay,  a  credit  and  a 
debt  would  be  created  which  did  not  before  exist,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  community  remaining  unaltered. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  principle  however  is 
derived  from  observation  of  the  fact  that,  eaien9  paribui, 
the  more  matter  is  moved,  the  more  slowly  is  it  moved.  If 
the  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needles  be  of  eoual  mass, 
ihey  wiU  at  the  end  'of  any  time  have  equal  and  contrary 
velocities ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  double  of  the  other,  it  will 
in  the  same  time  acquire  only  half  the  velocity.  In  fact, 
confidently  as  we  feel  entitled  to  expect  that,  in  some  sense 
or  other,  action  and  reaction  will  be  found  equal  and  con- 
trary, we  have  not  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word  action 
as  long  as  we  think  only  of  velocity,  and  not  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  which  velocity  is  created.  A  cause  of  motion 
once  existing,  and  which  was  entirely  expended  in  giving 
a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  to  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
weight,  would  have  given  200  feet  ner  second  to  a  ball 
of  one  pound  weight  Hence  it  is  Momentum  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  and  the 
definite  enunciation  of  the  third  law  is  as  follows: — 
Whenever  any  matter  gains  momentum  in  one  direction, 
other  matter  either  loses  as  much  momentum  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  gains  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction.  Action 
then  is  creation  or  destruction  of  momentum ;  reaction  is 
destruction  or  creation :  while  the  destruction  of  momentum 
in  one  direction,  and  its  creation  in  the  contrary  direction, 
are  equivalent  effects. 

The  absolute  strictness  of  this  law,  probable  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  terrestrial  observations,  is  proved  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  othen^  namely,  by  the  observation  of  the 
conformity  of  its  legitimate  deductions  with  observed  facts. 
But  the  law  being  once  admitted,  its  necessary  conse- 
quences may  be  carried  to  a  point  startling  to  those  readers 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness which  is  undiscoverableby  the  senses.  (See  the  remarks 
in  Attraction,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68.)  Those  who  can  comprehend 
that,  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  true,  a  particle  of  snuff  in  a 
terrestrial  snuff-box  does  its  part  (though  but  a  small  one) 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  its  attraction  of  the  particles  in  a  Saturnian  snuff- 
box (if  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  be  allowed  such  a 
luxury),  wall  be  able  to  comprehend  that  the  earth  itself 
feels  (how  slightly,  we  need  not  say)  every  motion  which  is 
nade  vpoQ  it,    when  Acchiaiedfls  only  wanted  a  point  to 


rest  his  lever  upon,  in  order  to  move  the  World,  he  little 
thought  that  his  end  could  be  eained  by  walking  upon  its 
surface,  and  that  he  made  perhaps  his  strongest  attempt 
when  he  hurried  out  of  the  bath  to  tell  king  Hiero  of  his 
new  method  of  detecting  the  goldsmith's  fraud.  lu  walking 
forward  upon  the  earth,  which  friction  enables  us  to  do,  our 
feet  obviously  act  upon  it;  and  whatever  momentum  is 
communicated  to  ourselves,  the  same  is  lost  by  the  earth, 
or  eained  in  an  opposite  direction:  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  person  who  jumps  upwards.  Thus  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  universe,  estimated  in  any  one  direcliun. 
obtained  by  taking  the  velocity  of  every  mass  in  that  direc- 
tion, remains  always  the  same,  at  least  unless  there  be 
somewhere  in  the  universe  matter  which  obeys  other  laws 
than  those  of  our  system. 

The  three  laws  of  motion,  then,  may  be  thus  enun- 
ciated :— 

1.  Matter,  unacted  on  by  other  matter,  preserves  the 
state  which  it  had  when  action  last  ceased,  that  is  to  say, 
remains  at  rest,  if  it  were  then  at  rest,  or  if  it  were  then 
moving,  continues  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Rest,  or  uniformitv  of  direction  and 
velocity,  can  be  maintained  without  the  continuance  of 
external  action. 

2.  All  force,  or  cause  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  produces 
its  effect  in  that  direction,  and  in  no  other ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  material  point  from  any  line,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  unaffected  by  forces,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  act  in  that  line  or  parallel  to  it. 

3*  Action  of  matter  upon  matter  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  momentum,  and  measured,  in  any  direction,  by 
the  momentum  created  in  that  direction:  and  action  is 
always  accompanied  by  equal  and  contrary  reaction ;  that 
is,  momentum  is  never  created  in  anyone  direction,  without 
a  loss  of  the  same  momentum  in  tliat  direction,  or  the 
creation  of  an  equal  momentum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Professor  Whewell  (to  whose  *  First  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nics,' Deighton,  Cambridge,  1832,  we  should  particularly 
refer  the  reader,  observing  that  the  French  writers  are 
remarkably  vague  and  indistinct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  mechanics)  has  lately  (Comb.  PhiL 
Tran9,t  vol.  v.,  part  ii.)  entered  into  the  question  *  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws  of  Motkm ;'  that  i«,  whe- 
ther they  are  ^neceaary,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by 
means  of  self-evident  axioms,  like  the  truths  of  geometry, 
or  empirtcai^  and  only  known  to  be  true  by  trial  and  obser* 
vation,  like  such  general  rules  as  we  obtain  in  natural  his- 
tory.' His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  necessary  and  env- 
pirical  part  in  each,  as  foHows : — 


Necessary. 

1.  Velocity  does  not 

change  without 
a  cause. 

2.  The    accelerating 

quantity    of   a 
force    is   mea- 
sured   by    the 
acceleration 
produced. 

3.  Reaction  is  equal 

and  opposite  to 
action. 


Empirical. 

The  time  for  which  a  body  has 
already  been  in  motion  is  not 
a  cause  of  change  of  velocity* 

The  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
motion  which  a  body  already 
possesses    are    not  either  of 
them   causes  which   change 
the  acceleration  produced. 

The  connection  of  the  parts>ef 
a  body,  or  of  a  system  o£ 
bodies,  and  the  action  to 
which  the  body  or  system  is 
already  subject,  are  not  eitlier 
of  them  causes  which  change^ 
the  effects  of  any  additional: . 
action. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  appear  that  the  necenary  fnt 
of  each  law  is  either  a  verbal  proposition  or  disputable.  Th 
say  that  velocity  does  not  change  without  a  cause,  is  a  reAr- 
ence  to  that  permanent  association  of  change  with  reaaen 
for  change  which  habit  derived  from  experience,  if  notlang 
else,  would  lead  us  to  make  iu  all  cases,  whether  concern- 
ing motion  or  anything  else:  the  law  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  empirical  part.  Again,  the  accelerating  quantity  of  a 
force  can  mean  nothing  but  the  acceleration  produced ;  for 
our  only  meaning  of  force  is  cause  of  motion  or  alteration 
of  motion,  and  it  is  an  identical  proposition  that  the  accele- 
rating quantity  of  a  cause  of  acceleration  is  measured  by 
the  acceleration  produced.  Thirdly,  if  in  '  reaction  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  action '  we  are  to  understand  bv  action  the 
inR)duetion  or  alteration  of  Momszvtvm  (M  x  Vj^  we  do  not 
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see  the  necetnty  of  the  proposition :  while  if  it  he  merely 
understood  that  there  is  a  somewhat  which  matter  cannot 
give  to  other  matter  without  itself  losing  the  same,  we  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  presumed  necessary  part  of  the  first 
law,  deny  that  it  is  any  peculiar  property  of  matter  which  is 
stated.  It  is  the  mode  of  measuring  this  somewhat  which 
makes  this  law  have  a  specific  meaning  with  reference  to 
matter. 

The  mistakes  into  which  philosophers  fell  upon  the  laws 
of  motion  are  uninteresting  except  in  the  applications  which 
were  made  of  them ;  and  in  the  article  Motion  of  the 
Earth  will  be  found  enough  of  these  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  such  fallacies  placed  in  the  way  of 
sound  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  is 
accessible  to  all  in  the  life  of  .that  great  man,  publkihed  in 
the  '  Libraiy  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  For  an  account  of  the 
notions  of  Descartes  on  the  same  subject,  see  Vorticbs. 
Tlie  first  distinct  enunciation  of  these  laws  appears  in  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  since  whose  time  they  Imve  been 
usually  quoted  in  their  present  form  and  number. 

Though  all  mechanical  problems  admit  of  solution  upon 
the  assumption  of  these  laws,  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
may  he  called  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  solid,  fluid, 
and  gaseous  states,  yet  the  purposes  of  mechanical  inquiry 
are  better  served  by  certain  general  principles  deduced  irom 
'  them,  the  proper  conception  of  which  can  only  be  made  by 
mathematicians,  and  are  therefore  referred  to  a  purely  ma- 
thematical article  [Virtual  Velocities]  ;  see  also  Pres- 
sure, Force,  Inertia,  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal 
Forces,  Acceleration,  Velocity,  &c.  ;  Moving  Force  ; 
particularly  the  article  Inertia,  for  the  reason  of  the  non- 
introduction  of  that  word. 

-  Among  the  many  absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  motion,  is  the  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  called  a  perpetual  motion^  or  a  machine 
which  of  itself  would  never  stop.  The  earth  and  planets 
are  such  machines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  other 
matter,  and  once  in  motion,  is  a  perpetual  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  be  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  enclosed  in  a  permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  would  also,  wheil  once 
in  motion,  be  a  perpetual  motion.  But  as  long  as  any 
friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually  retard- 
ing the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity,  if  maintained, 
must  be  indebted  to  some  external  supply  of  moving  power. 
To  take  the  case  of  friction,  which  arises  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  supports,  and  which,  independently  of  acUiesion, 
may  be  considered  as  a  rapid  succession  of  very  small  jolts» 
by  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  one  surface  strike  upon 
those  of  the  other,  and  communicate  a  portion  of  momentum 
to  the  frame,  and  finally  to  the  earth :  to  suppose  that  a  wheel 
as  above  described  could  go  on  for  ever,  with  friction,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  reaction. 
In  fact,  a  perpetual  motion,  such  as  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
the  speculators  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
machine  which  will  work  for  ever  without  new  moving 
power ;  it  being  not  one  bit  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmosjilieric  resist- 
ance, than  that  it  would  continue  to  supply  the  impetus 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  sawing  of  a  plank  or  the  weaving 
of  lace 

MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion has  placed  this  question  on  a  fouling  entirely  different 
from  that  on  which  it  was  argued,  whether  by  Aristotelians 
or  Copernicans.  Both  of  the  latter  parties  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  fixed  central  body  somewhere,  which  the  first 
of  them  would  have  to  be  the  earth,  and  the  second  the 
sun.  This  centrum  mundi,  or  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
exploded,  and  with  it  all  the  systems,  whether  Ptolemaic  or 
Copemican,  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
But,  as  already  noticed  in  Copernicus,  the  existing  system 
preserves  the  name  of  that  great  man ;  the  reason  being, 
that  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  retained  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  namely,  tnat  the'planets  all  move  round  the  sun, 
or  round  a  point  near  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  added  to  the 
real  Copernican  system,  that  sun,  planets,  and  all,  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  in  motion ;  the  translation,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  whole  system  being  very  nearly  rectilinear,  and  the 
curvature,  if  any,  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  fixed 
atais.  Nothing  but  a  long  course  of  observation  can  settle 
ihi<3  last  part  of  the  question. 

\  approaching  the  old  controversy  on  the  motion  of  the 


earth,  we  confine  ooraelvee  rather  to  the  arguments  hv 
which  it  was  opposed  than  to  those  by  which  it  was  »up 
ported.     For  this  we  have  two  reasons:  firstly,   that  ii.i- 
latter  are  well  known  and  extensively  eirculated.  whiW    i. 
former,  unless  preserved  in  historical  articles,  wiU  find  ilic 
oblivion  ftom  which  they  have  no  intrinsic  merit  to  n*wi^* 
them;  secondly,  that  the  controveriies of  the  present  d^\ 
may  be  usefully  illustrated  by  recuiring  to  the  long-der 
struggle  between  the  Copernicans  and  their  opputieiu&.  W  . 
have  now  among  us  those  who  would  fetter  all  netr  tr-.^u.^ 
by  their  interpretation  of   the   Scripturw,  though  u.\ 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  which  their  own  prin«  u  . 
formerly  received.    The  charges  still  brought  aBsinftt  i.  ■ 
cultivators  of  the  sciences, '  to  the  distress  and  at»^ubi  •  f 
every  well-constituted  mind,'  as  Sir  J.  Hencbel  ex|Mt^-i 
it,  should  be  looked  at,  not  as  the  honest  manilbbtaiiou-  •  . 
an  alarm  newly  awakened  by  the  circumstances  of  tt.. 
present  day«  but  as  the  effects  of  an  abidiug  spirii,  uhi    . 
has  always  opposed  investigation,  and  wbicb^  if  it  had  \  - . 
vailed,  would  have  smothered  all  the  knowledge  of  naui  *. 
which  luis  been  acquired  in  the  last  two  centuries,     li 
some  of  those  who  have  constituted  themselves  suceir%«..:» 
of  the  cardinals  who  forced  Grahleo  to  recant,  have  lea;  i  i 
from  the  past  history  of  their  own  cause,  and  finom  t:.i 
temper  of  the  present  age,  to  show  the  real  scope  of  tUu 
system  less  openly  than  it  apoearedin  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  compliment  which  tney  thus  pay  to  the  advant-iii  • 
intelligence  of  mankind,  though  received  with  thanks  uii  ^ 
highly  appreciated,  should  not  he  accepted  as  an  equnalc  ui 
for  the  mischiefs  which  must  result  from  a  successful  attemM 
to  place  the  great  question  of  Revelation  upon  a  false  ba9>.* 
The  case  of  those  who  now  endeavour  to  impede  the  ^r  - 
gross  of  geology  is  so  similar  in  its  fundamental  pouiu  it 
that  of  the  former  labourers  to  the  same  effect  in  the  firhl  .-i 
astronomy,  thali  the  circulation  of  some  aceount  of  theU:.  %; 
will  perhaps  euible our  readers  to  help  themselves  m  fuck- 
ing their  opinion  of  the  former. 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appeared  in  1&43,  tt  seem* 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  mere  attempt  to  deOMn^frtu 
(see  the  old  use  of  this  word  in  Demonstration)  the  m-  - 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  more  simple  way.  Guarth  •* 
as  it  was  by  the  expressions  of  the  preface,  it  was  neglectt^. 
as  a  purely  speculative  trial  of  a  strange  and  im|iu».'^.'  ^ 
hypothesis.  In  1566  Ramus (Sco/.3f a/A)sihiply  repruatL^r- 
Copernicus  with  the  gigantic  character  of  his  h>poihf>  ^ 
and  says  it  would  have  l)een  better  to  have  taken  one  Dcar> . 
to  the  truth,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he  tb«M  ..  . 
both  were  agreed  as  to  what  the  truth  really  was.     C  >^   '  - 
nicus  himself,  as  wc  have  seen,  treated  his  own  ideas  m<«  « 
reproduction  of  those  of  the  antients,  and  in  truth  ihe  c  i< 
istence  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  earth's  motion  wa>  y^ ,  • 
fectly  well  known  to  all  men  of  learning.    Aristotle  <  lu  U  ^ 
second  book  on  the  Heavens)  states  that  Pythagork>  a    . 
his  followers  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  on  acc*ount  uf  t. 
superior  excellence  which  they  attributed  to  the  eleiut.nt 
fire,  of  which  tliey  supposed  the  sun  to  be  made.     Differ^ 
authorities  give  the  same  opinion  (whether  with  or  %\ith  . 
the  reason)  to  Philolaus,  Anaximander.  Nioetas,  Si>lev>< .  >. 
Cleanthes,  Leucippus,  Ecphantus,    Heraclidcs    Pont**  :.*. 
and  Aristarchus.    The  iniroduclion  of  Pythagoras^   a>  ^ 
predecessor  of  Copernicus,  is  as  mtional  as  would  be  :  I  • 
connection  of  the  modern  atomic  theory  with  the  doctu*..^ 
of  Epicurus ;  and  much  of  the  same  kind  is  an  a>«ori 
not  unfrequently  made,  that  Cardinal  Cusa  was  a  siipp^tr  .  - 
of  the  eai'th*s  motion.    This  writer  {De  Docid  Ignorar*::  / 
lib.  ii.,  c.  11)  certainly  denies  that  there  can  be  any  cvrut.' 
of  the  universe;  for,  says  he,  if  there  were  a  centre.  Hiv.* 
would  be  a  circumference,  that  is,  a  termination,  to  the  u  .. 
verse :  and  his  reasons  relative  to  the  earth's  motion  are 
the  same  degree  of  force.    He  is  more  rational  in  the  iu\. 
chapter,  where  he  explains  that  the  apparent  motion   .  i 
other  bodies  may  be  that  of  the  spectator.    Riodoli  cttrs  a 
sermon  of  Cusa,  which  proves,  says  he,  that  the  card.i.z*. 
had  come  to  a  sounder  opinion;  for  he  speaks  of  G\)*'* 
angels  or  intelligences  moving  the  sun  and  stars.     Noth:  tu 
can  better  illustrate,  in  our  opinion,  the  ai^guments  agairi** 
Riccioli  and  his  predecessors:  when  the  cardinal  is  wnt.:i^ 
for  men  of  science,  he  advances,  after  his  fashion,  the  d>  •> 
trine  of  the  earth*s  motion;  when  he  is  writing  excitati..  ■  • 
(not  exercitations,  as  Riccioli  says)  to  religious  feeling.  "^  - 
speaks  of  (rod's  works  in  a  manner  which  persons  in  sc^i.c- 
ral  understood :  in  confounding  the  preacher  of  religion  w :  t  L 
the  philosopher^  Riccioli  made  the  usual  error  of  hn  cL^j, 
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«nd  only  repeated  bis  own  mode  of  tceatiog  Moses,  Isaiah^ 
and  the  writer  of  Job^  But  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  argued  by  analogy,  that  if  either  of  the  latter  had 
written  a  professedly  philosophical  work,  he  might,  whatever 
appeors  to  the  oontrary  from  his  religious  writings,  have  ad- 
mitted the  motion  of  Uie  earth. 

Copernicus  had  no  predecessor  as  a  mathematical  rea- 
soner  upon  the  question.  The  first  continental  followers  of 
the  new  system  were  Rheticu^  Reinhold,  Mcestlinus  the 
instructor  of  Kepler,  and  Urstitius,  who  was  mobably  the 
instructor  of  GaUlea  In  1556  appeared  in  England  the 
'  Castle  of  Knowledge,*  by  Recorde  [Rbcorob,  Robert],  in 
which  a  cautious  and  implied  avowal  of  Copernican  princi- 
ples is  made,  and  also  the  Ephemeris  of  John  Field, 
expressly  computed  from  Copernicus  and  Reinhold.  John 
Dee  and  his  pupil  Thomas  Digges  (son  of  Leonard)  were  both 
avowed  Copernicans :  the  first  absolute  defence  of  the  sys> 
tern  is  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  *  Prognostication 
Everlasting,'  &c.  of  Leonard  Digges,  republished  by  Tho- 
mas Digges  (who  added  the  appendix)  in  1594.  This  ap- 
pendix is  called '  A  Perfit  Description  of  the  Coelestial  Orbm, 
according  ta  the  most  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
reans; lately  reuiued  by  0)pernicus,  and  by  Greometricall 
Demonstrations  approued.'  We  shall  quote  from  this  work 
the  account  (in  modern  spelling)  of  '  what  reasons  moved 
Aristotle  and  others  that  followed  him  to  think  the  earth 
to  rest  immoveable  as  a  centre  to  the  whole  world.' 

'  The  most  effectual  reasons  that  thev  produce  to  prove 
the  earth's  stability  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the 
world  is  that  of  Gravity  and  Levity.  For,  of  all  other,  the 
element  of  the  earth  (say  they)  is  most  heavy,  and  all  the 
ponderous  things  are  carried  into  it,  striving  (as  it  were)  lo 
away  even  down  to  the  inmost  part  thereof.  For  the  earth 
being  round,  into  the  which  all  weighty  things  on  every 
side  foil,  making  right  angles  on  the  superficies,  pass  to  the 
centre,  seeing  every  right  line  that  fiiUeth  perpendicularly 
upon  the  horizon  in  that  place  where  it  toucheth  the  earth, 
must  needs  pass  by  the  centre.  And  those  things  that  are 
carried  toward  that  medium,'  or  middle  point, '  it  is  likely 
that  there  also  they  would  rest.  So  much  therefore  the 
rather  shall  the  earth  rest  in  the  middle,  and  (receiving  all 
things  into  itself  that  fall)  by  his  own  weight  shall  be  most 
immoveable.  Again,  they  seek  to  prove  it  by  reason  of 
motion  and  his  nature ;  for  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
body  the  motion  must  also  be  simple,  saith  Aristotle.  Of 
simple  motions  there  are  two  kinds,  right  and  cireiilar: 
right  are  either  up  or  down ;  so  that  every  simple  motiun  is 
either  downward  toward  the  centre,  or  upward  from  the 
centre,  or  circular  about  the  centre.  Now  unto  the  earth 
and  water,  in  respect  of  their  weight,  the  motion  downvrard 
is  convenient  to  seek  the  centre ;  to  air  and  fire,  in  re^rd 
of  their  lightness,  upward  and  from  the  centre.  So  it  is 
meet  to  these  elements  to  attribute  the  right  or  straight 
motion,  and  to  the  heavens  only  it  is  proper  ciroularlv 
about  this  mean  or  centre  to  be  turned  round.  Thus  much 
Aristotle.  If  therefore  (saith  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria)  the 
«.*arth  should  turn  but  only  by  that  daily  motion,  things 
quite  contrary  to  these  should  happen.  For  his  motion 
should  be  most  swift  and  violent,  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
should  let  pass  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
things  which,  by  sudden  turning,  are  stirred,  are  altogether 
unmeet  to  collect,  but  rather  to  disperse  things  united, 
unless  they  should  by  some  firm  fastening  be  kept  together. 
And  long  ere  this  the  earth,  being  dissolved  in  pieces,  should 
liave  been  scattered  through  the  heavens,  which  were  a 
mockery  to  think  of;  and  much  more  beasts  and  all  other 
weights  that  are  loose  could  not  remain  unshaken.  But 
also  things  failing  should  not  light  on  the  places  perpendi- 
cular under  them,  neither  shoutd  they  fall  directly  thereto, 
the  same  being  violently  in  the  meanwhile  carried  away. 
Clouds  also  and  other  things  hanging  in  the  air  should 
always  seem  to  us  to  be  carried  toward  the  west'  In  his 
answer  to  the  preceding,  Digges  propounds  the  experiment 
\rhich  was  afterwards  urged  (by  those  who  had  not  tried  it) 
o^ninst  Copernicus,  as  Ibllows:  'Of  things  ascending  and 
deitcending  in  respect  of  the  world,  we  must  confess  them 
to  have  a  mixed  notion  of  right  and  circular,  albeit  it  seem 
to  us  right  and  straight,  not  otherwise  than  if,  in  a  ship 
under  sail,  a  man  should  softly  let  a  plummet  down  from 
the  top  along  by  the  mast  even  to  the  deck:  this  plummet 
pas:&ing  always  by  the  straight  mast  seemeth  also  to  fall  in 
a  right  line ;  but  being  by  discourse  of  reason  weighed,  his 
motion  is  found  mixed  of  right  and  oiroular.'    From  his 


profiice  Digges  appears  to  have  considered  magnetism  as 
the  cause  of  the  earth's  self-sustaining  power ;  on  opinion 
carried  further  by  Gilbert  (the  next  English  Copernican) 
in  1600,  who,  in  his  book  on  the  magnet,  endeavours  to 
deduce  the  earth's  motion  from  magnetic  causes,  as  well  at 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Hitherto  the  theological  part  of.  the  controversy  has  pot 
made  its  appearance.  We  must  date  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Neither  in  antient  nor 
modem  times  have  those  who  would  bind  over  the  sciences 
to  agree  with  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
taken  alarm  at  hyi)otheses,  until  those  hypotheses  began  to 
have  facts  in  their  favour.  The  inconsistency  is  worth 
noting;  for  taking  the»e  objectors  on  their  own  principles, 
there  may  be  impiety  (if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  of  pnilo* 
sophy)  in  propounding  a  theory  which  contradicts  it;  but 
there  can  be  none  in  stating  the  results  which  follow  from 
actual  investigation :  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
contradict  revealed  science  (if  such  there  be),  but  the  works 
of  the  Grod  of  nature  can  hardly  detect  falsehood  in  the 
God  of  revelation.  It  was  Copernicus  then,  and  not  Galileo, 
who  was  the  heretic,  if  heresy  there  were  in  the  case ;  but 
the  former  and  his  immediate  disciples  slept  in  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  forced  to  sign  a  recantation.  The  story 
of  Galileo  is  so  well  known,  from  the  party  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  amongst  us,  as  well  as  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune)  in  the 'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
It  has  been  a  severe  lesson  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
beware  of  bringing  its  infallibility  to  the  practical  test  ofa 
declaration  in  philosophy.  We  say  the  Roman  churchy 
for  though  admitting  that  the  seven  inquisitors  who  signed 
the  indictment  against  Galileo  are  not  to  be  regarded.  Upon 
the  principles  of  that  church,  as  a  final  authority,  yet  the 
sufferance  of  their  decision  for  two  centuries  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  act*  of  a  church  which  is  jealous  above  all 
others  of  what  is  taught  or  done  by  its  ministers.  Tlie 
Minims  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  knew  better  than  we  can  do 
in  what  state  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  was  leflt  by 
the  process ;  their  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book  of  their  edition  of  Newton  (1742),  runs  as  fol- 
lows: '  Newton  in  this  t^ird  book  assumes  the  hypothesis 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  of  the  author 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  making  the  same 
hypothesis.  Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  on  a  cka* 
racier  not  our  own.  (Hinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gerere 
personam.)  But  we  prefess  obedience  to  the  decrees  pro- 
mulgated by  sovereign  pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth.'  At  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  the  whole  body^of  Roman  Catholics  for  this 
persecution  of  Galileo,  we  heartily  wish  that  all  persecutions, 
CathoUo  and  Protestant,  had  been  as  honest  and  as  mild. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  good  fkith  of  the 
whole  proceeding :  and,  remembering  that  the  tribunal  was 
one  of  which  Galileo  himself  admitted  the  jurisdiction,  and 
supposing  the  inquisitors'  to  have  believed  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  any  less  amount  of  severity  would  have  been  a  pal- 
pable respect  of  persons  (for  Galileo  had  powerful  friends). 
For  ourselves,  we  wofild  as  soon  have  been  among  the  inquisi- 
tors as  in  the  position  of  Galileo  himself,  if  it  be  true  that,  on 
rising  from  his  knees,  after  taking  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  *  abjured,  cursed,  and  detested '  the  doctrine  of  I  ho 
motion  of  the  earth,  he  repeated  aside  to  a  friend,  *Epur  si 
muove'  ('  It  does  move,  for  all  that").  We  may  pity,  but  can- 
not admire,  either  party.  Not  to  leave  unsaid  any  palliative 
on  either  side,  we  may  state  that  the  exclamation  of  Galileo 
has  no  very  good  authority,  and  that  the  inquisitors  them- 
selves were  not  unanimous.  One  of  them,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  decision.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the 
prohibitions  issued  at  the  time  were  mostly  against  works 
written  in  ItaUan;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
opinion  would  have  remained  unassailed  if  it  had  been  ex- 

•  The  Pawd  power  mtift,  njxm  the  whole,  hare  been  moderately  used  la 
mAtlen  of  pUkMophy,  If  we  may  Jud^e  ttom  Uie  great  •tre«  laid  on  tlilt  on* 
ease  of  OalUeo.  It  te  tli*  alanding  proof  Oiat  aa  anUKtrity  which  haa  UsM  a 
tbooaaod  yeara  wm  all  Uie  time  employed  in  checking  th«  prutn-eM  of  tho«ixnU 
There  are  oertiduly  ouc  or  two  other  lnBUnee«,but  tho«  who  make  most  of  the 
oolcrydouotkBowthem.  .   .,   .  ,  ., 

But  the  meet  amttalug  application  of  the  caae  belbre  us  la  Uml  fie<)tieat]y 
made  by  the  unknown  writere  who  publhh  Iheir  own  great  discoveries.  TheiA 
generally  elte  the  persecmltom  orOAlileo  as  a  parallel  to  the  netjttfrt  of  thetnielvos. 

f  Mr.  Drinkiiater  etatea  that  both  Copemiciia  and  Galileo  remain  in  tba 
Index  ExpuTfratoriiia  for  1828.  with  •  nid  oorrigatnr*  to  each.  Jt  app^an  how- 
Of  er  that  Ota  omtsaioaa  and  aiteniioiis  witti  wbleb  tlie  ftrmer  ftutaor  waa  *.• 
lowed  to  be  read  were  letded  in  1620. 
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prassed  only  in  Latin.  The  question  just  discussed  was 
settled  June  22,  1633,  but  this  vfBS  not  the  beginning  of 
the  controverey.  The  following  list  of  writings  will  save 
future  reference.    They  are  headed  by  their  dates:— 1614, 


terrsD  ;*  also  tracts  of  Ursinus,  Campanella,  and  Godenius  - 
1619,  Fienus,  *  Disp.  an  Ccelum  moveatur  et  terra  quiescat ; 
1631,  Morinus,  'ramosi  et  antiqui  problematis  de  teUuris 
niotu  et  quiete  hactenus  optata  solutio;'  1631,  Fromondus, 
'  Antaristarchus,  sive  Orbis  terras  immobilis ;'  1633.  Galileo, 
'  Dial,  sopra  i  due  masaimi  sistemi  del  mondo.  Tolemaico  e 
Copernicano,'  the  prohibited  work ;  1 633,  Lansber^  (James, 
son  of  Philip),  *  Apol.  comment.  Phil.  lAUsberg  in  motum 
terrss;*  1634,  Morinus,  '  Resp.  ad  J.  Lansberg  Apolog.;* 
1634,  Rosse,  '  Confut.  opin.  Lansbergii;'  1635,  Linemann, 
'  Disput.  math,  adstruens  mot.  dium.  telluri  vindicandum 
esse;'  1638,  Wilkins,  *  Discourse  tending  to  prove  that 'tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 
moon ;'  1638.  Bouillaud, '  Philolaus,  sive  diss,  de  vero  syst. 
mundi ;'  1640,  Licelus,  '  De  terra,  unico  centre  motus, 
disp.;'  1640,  Wilkins  (anonymous),  '  A  Discourse  tending 
to  prove  that  'tis  probable  the  earth  is  one  of  the  planets ;' 

1642,  Gassendi,  '  EpistolsB  duie  de  motu  impresao  a  mo- 
tore  translato ;'  tracts  of  Deusingius,  Morinus,  and  others ; 

1643,  Morinus,  '  Ales  telluris  fract®,  contra  Gassendum  ;' 
1643,  Claramontius, '  Antiphilolaus;'  1644,  Polaccus, '  An- 
ticopernicus  Catholicus;'  1645,  Rheita,  *  bculus  Enoch  et 
Elies'  (defence  of  the  Tychonic  system);  1645,  Bouillaud, 
'  Astronomia  Philolaica;'  1645,  Christian,  'Disput  de  trip, 
mundi  system.;'  1645,  Grandamicus,  'Nova  Demonstr. 
immob.  terrso  ex  virtute  ma^netica;*  1646,  Rosse,  'The 
New  Planet  no  Planet,t  or  the  Earth  no  Wandering  Star, 
except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans*  (answer  to  Wil- 
kins);  1647,  Grassendi,  '  Institutio  Astronomica ; '  1649, 
Gassendi,  '  Apol.  in  Morini  lib.  cui  tit.  Alsa  telluris  fractsa 
una  cum  tribus  Galilei  Epistolis  de  Conciliatione  Sacrss 
Scriptures  cum  systemate  telluris  mobilis ;'  1651,  Riccioli, 
'  Almagestum  Novum;'  1653,  Dubois,  '  Dialogus  ,TheoIo- 
gico-astronomicus;'  1655,  Herbinius,  '  Examen  Controv. 
famossD,'  &c.;  1656,  anonymous, '  Demonstr.  math,  inepti- 
arum  J.  Dubois;'  1665,  Fabri,  <  Dial.  phys.  in  quibus  de 
motu  terree  dlsputatur;*  1668,  Riccioli, '  Argomento  fisico- 
matematico  centre  il  moto  diurno  della  terra ;'  1680,  Bian- 
chini,  '  Dial,  contro  il  syst.  Gopem. ;'  1 682,  Megerlinus, 
'  Syst.  Mundi  Copern.  demonstr.' 

The  controversy  ceases  to  have  any  interest  after  the 
publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  to  this 
day,  we  believe  there  are  some  who  deny  the  earth's  motion, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  work  appears  producing  mathematical  reasons  for  that 
denial ;  these  works,  as  fast  as  published,  after  making  each 
two  converts  and  a  half  in  a  country  town,  are  heard  of  no 
more  until  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  they  are  discovered 
by  bibliomaniacs  bound  up  in  volumes  of  tracts  with  dis- 
sertations on  sauaring  the  circle,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
pamphlets  predicting  national  bankruptcy. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  the  arguments  against 
the  earth's  motion,  taking  first  the  scriptural  and  after- 
wards the  physical. 

The  scriptural  arguments  are  of  two  kinds,  Copernican 
and  anti-Gopemican,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
asserters  of  the  earth's  motion,  almost  with  one  accord,  ad- 
mitted the  Scriptures  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  texts  and  arguments.  We  take 
them  from  Fienus,  Fromond,  Morin,  Rosse,  and  RiocioU  on 
the  one  side,  and  firom  their  statements  of  their  opponents' 
arguments,  or  ttom  Wilkins,  on  the  other. 

FuUm  xix.,  4,  5,  6 :  '  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His 
going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it.'  Here  it  is  remarked  that  the  metaphor, 
where  it  exists,  is  explicit,  in  *  as  b,  bridegroom,' '  as  a 
strong  man,'  but  that  the  words  which  apply  to  the  sun's 
motion  are  absolute  assertion. 

Eqclesiastes  L  4,  &c. :  '  One  generation  passeth  away, 

*  The  Pracepior  orHeTelioi. 

t  Laluide  fives  a  Utia  titla;  in  d»  Boi  know  wbttiMt  it  WM  imbUdMd_ln 
^  eft  the  Mune  iiaw  or  not. 


and  another  generatioQ  oometh ;  but  the  earth  abidetb  Ibr 
ever.  The  sun  also  aziseth,  and  the  sun  CMth  down,  and 
hasteth  to  his  place  whence  he  arose.  The  wind  ^oeth 
towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north.  la 
the  Vulgate,  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the  son.  '  Oritur 
sol  et  occidit,  et  ad  locum  suum  revertitur,  ibique  rt- 
nascens  gyrat  per  meridiem,  et  flectitur  ad  aquilonem.* 

Joshua^  X.  12:  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gtbeon,  and 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  aun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed. ...  So  the  sun  stood  at  ill  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day.*  It  was  contended  that  the  earth  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  stand  still, '  if  Joshua  had  been  a  Copernican.' 

2  Kings,  XX.  1 1 :  '  And  he  brought  the  shadow  ten 
degrees  &ckwards,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial 
of  Ahax.'  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  8 :  '  So  the  sun  returned  tea 
degrees,  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down.' 

Bfolm  xciii.  1 :  '  The  world  also  is  stablished  that  it  can- 
not be  moved.'  Ptalm  civ.  5 :  '  Who  laid  the  Ibundatwiu 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.' 

Job,  ix.  6,  &c. :  *  Which  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble :  which  comniaodeib 
the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  statm.* 

Job,  xxxviii.  4,  &c.  -  '  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  tht 
foundations  of  the  earth  ?  . . . .  Whereupon  are  the  founda- 
tions thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the  comer-atone  thcn> 
of?  ....  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth?  and  as 
for  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?' 

The  Copernicans  cited  the  preceding,  Job,  ix.  6,  and  tbf 
following,  /Vo/m  xcvii.  4,  '  The  earth  saw,  and  trembled  / 
and  Piolm  xcviii.  7,  which,  in  the  English  version,  ia  *  Lr . 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world*  and  ther 
that  dwell  therein ;'  but  in  the  Vulgate, '  Moveatur  mare 
et  plenitude  ejus,  orbis  terrarum,  et  universi  qui  habitant 
in  eo.'    The  Ptolemaists  replied,  with  reason,  that  tbei« 
texts  evidently  imply  a  violent  and  unusual  molioii,  wbil* 
all  the  others  speaa  of  stability  as  the  common  order  of 
things.    We  look  upon  Fromond  as,  next  to  Riccioli.  the 
most  learned  and  sensible  of  the  anti-movement  party,  vhiW 
Lansberg  is  certainly  nut  the  least  of  the  Copemicaoa.   Yet 
the  latter,  to  fill  up  the  immense  void  between  Satam  and 
the  fixed  stars,  states  that  it  is  crowded  with  apirtts  guod 
and  evil,  employed  in  their  vocations:  the  former  meets 
him  by  the  following  argument.    By  the  universal  conaret 
of  theologians,  hell  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth :  the  cned 
says  that  Jesus  Christ '  descended  into  hell ;'  and  St.  Pan', 
in  Ephesians,  iv.  9,  that  he  'descended  into  the  lover  part« 
of  the  earth.'    The  empyreal  heaven,  and  the  hnbitatiun 
of  the  blessed,  must  be  as  ikr  as  possible  from  hell ;  but  tbc 
former  was,  by  consent  of  theologians,  at  the  cireumfecvoce 
of  the  universe ;  therefore,  says  Fromond,'  the  earth  ma^ 
be  at  the  centre.    But  Morinus  outdoes  the  leat.     From 
the  creed,  he  says,  it  appears  that  Jesus  Chriat  '  aeeendM 
into  heaven;'  and  from  the  first  chapter  of  Arts,  that 
he  was  *  taken  up.'    It  is  generally  thought  that  the  hour 
of  the  ascension  was  noon,  at  which  time,  according  to  the 
Copernicans,  the  heads  of  persons  on  the  earth  Are  towards 
the  centre  of  the  system  (the  sun).    Consequently  it  was 
not  an  ascent,  but  a  descent,  for  to  go  towards  the  oeottv  ^ 
to  descend.    I  know,  says  Morin,  tlmt  theO>penuGmn«  have 
a  subterfuge  and  a  fallacy,  for  they  say  that  the  aaoent  vi^ 
an  ascent  with  respect  to  the  earth  only ;  and  he  goea  on  a. 
show  what  shuffling  kiutves  they  were,  for  wfS  direet  a  f«r 
version  of  plain  words.    It  is  however  but  fair  to  the  anti- 
Coper  nican  party  to  add  that  Riccioli,  by  far  the  moa 
learned  of  all  of  them,  has  not  thought  Mohnna  worthy 
of  one  word  of  mention  in  his  list*  of  writers  oo  the 
subject. 

Kiccioli  cites  the  following  additional  texts. 
XV.  12 :  '  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down.'  See. 
xix.  23 :  '  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth.'  Goa^  __ 
31 :  '  The  sun  rose  upon  him.'  Judges^  xix.  14:  'The  sua 
went  down  upon  them,'  Matthew,  v.  45:  '  fie  maketh  fa^ 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good:'    with 


•  Sinee  then  Uiis  {s  a  lUt  wlected  by  the  Utad  write  of 
most  learned*  it  may  be  worth  while  to  jAvn  the  nanea, 

Copmncam:  Ccmeraicui,  Rheticos,  MoeiUiaiw.  Keplef, 
IbUowed  Tycho),  CjUbext  FoeoaciBi,  Zonifa,  Booillaai,  L 
Uaieeodi,  Dee  Cartes. 

Amti-Cop9miema:  Arietotlo.  Ptolemy,  llieon,  RegloiiiaolBi 
Cleomedes.  Macrobin^    D*  A  illy,  Baehauan.  Maiuolieo,   C 
Neander.  Telesius,  Martioongivi.  Limiut.  Scheioer.  Tjebec 
montios,  Inchofer.  Fromondos,  Lagaila,  Tanner,  Bait.  Am' 
■enne,   Polaceua,  Kircher.  Spineuiu,  Pineda,  LoiiniM, 
Fontittt,  Delphimu,  Klephastutlas,    Many  of  thoea  u«  tf 
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otberfe  to  the  same  purport  AUo  l^ahn  Ixxf.  3:  'The 
earth  and  all  the  iohabitanta  thereof  are  dissolved :  I  bear 
up  the  pillars  of  it*  He  adds  all  the  places  in  vhtdi 
*  heaven  above*  and  '  earth  beneath '  are  mentioned. 

The  Copemieans,  besides  the  very  few  passages  which 
they  could  find  alludinff  to  a  motion  of  the  earth  (and  that 
only  an  unusual  one),  brought  forward  texts  in  which  ad- 
mitted errors  exist ;  sueh  as  the  Mosaic  definition  of  the 
firmament  the  circumference  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea 
(which,  the  diameter  being  ten  cubits,  must  have  been 
upwards  of  thirty-one  cubits  in  eireumlerence,  and  not 
thirty,  as  stated),  and  the  like.  To  this  the  general  answer 
was,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stating  round 
numbers,  according  to  usual  measurement  and  absolutely 
asserting  untruth.  Riccioli  however  lays  it  down  that  the 
obvious  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  taken,  except 
where  it  is  manifestly  false;  that  Archimedes  had  shown 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  thirty  to  be  false,  but  that  no  one 
liad  actually  shown  the  earth  to  move.  This  was  evidently 
convenient  but  unfair;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  the 
thing  in  question,  and  could  not  be  proved  false  by  assum- 
ing a  literal  interpretetion.  which,  it  was  admitted,  might 
be  rejected  if  the  earth's  motion  were  true. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  passages  cited,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  if  there  be  any  astronomical  system  at  all  in  them,  it 
is  that  of  an  immoveable  earth  and  a  moveable  sun ;  while 
if  there  be  no  astronomical  system,  it  follows  that  vulj^ 
notions  are  adopted  in  the  modes  of  expression,  which  re- 
present appearances  without  reference  to  their  truth  or 
falsehpod.  On  one  horn  or  other  of  this  dilemma,  all  our 
modern  Urbans  mtut  be  content  to  abide:  will  they  go 
back  to  Ptolemy,  or  forward  with  the  advance  of  science? 
Can  they  sliow  any  reason  why  the  astronomical  system  of 
the  Old  Testoment  should  he  rejected,  and  those  passages 
which  appear  to  fiLVour  one  geological  theory  rather  than 
another  should  not  only  be  received,  but  be  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  others  by  clamours  of  latitudinarianism, 
infidelitv,  and  all  those  reproaches  by  which  (and  fortu- 
nately, by  which  only)  nntolerated  differences  of  opinion 
arepunished? 

That  the  attempt  to  enlbree  a  system  of  sdenoe  derived 
flrom  an  interpretetion  of  the  Scriptures  will  signally  fiiil, 
should  he  tought  by  the  history  of  the  past  Not  even  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  ever  again  dictete  on  a  (question  of 
fmcU  and  in  Protestant  countries  (and  Catholic  too,  we 
suspect)  public  opinion  must  and  will  support  absolute 
proof  against  douotful  interpretation.  The  opponents  in 
this  matter  are,  some  of  Uiem  men  of  learning,  like  FVo- 
mond  and  Rieeioli ;  others  men  of  conceits,  uke  Morin.* 
The  former  seize  the  stronger  oarts  of  their  own  case,  but 
they  will  find  that  it  requires  a  better  foundation  than  im- 
position of  interpretations  to  bear  the  sort  of  support  which 
the  latter  affora.  A  compact  college  of  cardinals  might 
more  safely  make  the  attempt  than  a  miseeUaneons  part^. 

The  declining  days  of  what  was  called  the  Aristotelian 

f philosophy  had  their  span  much  shortened  by  the  glaring 
ight  into  which  it  was  thrown  when  held  up  against  the 
results  of  the  pbilosophv  of  Galileo ;  and  this  not  more  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  Ptolemaiste  than  of  their  opponento  the 
Copernicans.  The  latter  were  taught  that  rational  mechanics 
must  precede  simple  astronomy ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  power  over 
nature  which  we  now  have,  can  be  traced  in  ito  earliest 
growth  to  the  necessitv  of  finding  stronser  weapons  to 
oppose  the  old  system  than  were  Ibiged  in  the  philosophical 
workshoDs  of  the  age  we  have  been  considering. 

The  pnysical  arjpimento  of  the  time  consisted  much  in 
supposing  inclinations,  propensities,  and  almost  feelings  of 
privilege  and  place,  to  exist  in  different  sorts  of  matter. 
A  comet  says  Fromond,  is  '  not  such  an  obscene  ape  of  the 
ptaneU  that  nature  should  have  manufactured  a  sphere  and 
a  heaven  for  it  to  revolve  in ;'  and  the  proper  pride  of  a  comet 
was  the  sufficient  reason  fbr  one  motion  nUher  than  another. 
The  argumente  fbr  the  sun's  jnotion  and  the  earth's  stability 
may  be  condensed  as  follows.  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  assert 
it ;  the  Scriptures  assert  it  (Fienus  puts  them  second) ;  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  made  fbr  man,  and  the  servant  eomes 
to  his  master,  not  the  master  to  the  servant;   the  natuial 

*  Tills  voilliy,  to  a  great  eaMdly  tn  Socdrawn  dadoctioa.  added  Uie  power 
oTattaalraloiar.aadaoaaait  IS  estxieatia«  IdmMlf  horn  ttw  acrapa  of  as 
ottAiUlllad  pn^ht€f.  WhaaQaMaodt  laiMiMd  alWa  aftar  Um  tkna  which 
Morin  had  wmHIwIj  tscd  fcr  his  damiM.  tha  lattar  paralalcd  Oat  tha  Mm- 
MSlBaot  ortiM  Mophacy  waa  is  eeBaaqacnca  of  tiia  wanUat  which  ft  lAT* 

wlna  iMiJih  waa  dMUBlsg,  ts  tiy  skssftgr  air. 
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motion  of  earthly  bodies  (as  when  fiilling)  is  in  a  right  line ; 
a  body  cannot  have  two  natural  motions,  therefore  the  earth 
cannot  move  in  a  circle ;  if  the  earth  moved,  au  arrow  shot 
upwards  could  not  fall  on  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  shot ; 
the  air,  differing  from  the  earth  in  substance,  cannot  be 
moved  at  the  same  rate,  consequently,  mountains,  towers, 
&c,  would  produce  a  wind  if  the  earth  mov^ :  a  stone  let 
fall  firom  a  height  would  not  fall  directly  under  the  point 
which  it  leaves ;  an  arrow  shot  towards  the  east  would  go 
much  fiurther  than  one  shot  toward  the  west,  the  first  having 
the  air  with  it,  the  second  against  it;  houses,  and  the  earth 
itself,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  so  rapid  a  motion,  which 
however  the  heavens  can  bear,  being  made  of  iron,  (iccord- 
ing  to  Homer,  while  the  earth  is  soft  and  friable;  the 
immensity  of  the  distance  which  must  exist  between  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  if  the  whole  orbital  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  produce  no  effect  upon  the  latter ;  the 
excessive  greatness  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion ;  Sec  &c 

The  Copernicans  contended  generally  fbr  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  system,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  enormous 
velocity  which  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  must  have  if  the 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis  were  true :  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  God  '  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders 
without  number;' that  the  earth  would  corrupt  and  putrefy 
without  motion,  whereas  the  heavens  are  incorruptible: 
answer — ^that  wind,  &c  give  sufficient  motion ;  that  the 
most  moveable  part  of  man  is  underneath,  since  he  walks 
with  his  feet;  whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of  the  uni- 
verse (which  all  parties  called  the  earth)  snould  be  move- 
able :  answer,  that  the  Copernicans  were  absurd  (as  in  fkct 
they  were)  for  taking  the  earth  oui  of\\ke  centi«  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  an  argument  the  force  of  which  was  derived  from 
ita  being  in  the  centre  (or  lowest  part) ;  also,  which  is  theore- 
tically true,  that,  if  the  earth  move,  the  head  of  a  man  moves 
faster  than  his  feet ;  that  rest  is  nobler  than  motion,  and  ought 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  sun,  the  nobler  body :  answer,  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  ought  to 
rest ;  that  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  be  in  the  centre : 
answer,  that  a  lamp  is  fluently  hung  up  from  a  roof  to 
enlighten  the  floor ;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  motion  (mag- 
netism) in  the  earth:  answer,  that  no  Copernicans  had  ex- 
amined the  suti,  or  they  might  perhaps  have  found  as  good 
causes  of  motion  there;  Uiat  tho  Hebrew  word  for  the 
earth  has  a  root  which  signifies  motion — which  on  the  other 
side  was  contended  to  apply  to  the  motion  of  animals  upon 
ita  surfiice. 

Such  were  the  more  common  argumenta  of  the  (}opemi- 
cans ;  others  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Old  Argu- 
menta against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,*  in  the '  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  for  1836.'  We  do  not  charge  every  one, 
either  of  the  Ptolemaista  or  Oipernicans,  with  all  the  absur- 
dities above  noted ;  but  we  have  not  found  one  of  either 
side  f^  fh>m  such  d  priori  attempte  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Our  countryman  Bishop  Wilkins  has 
less  of  this  sort  of  argument  than  any  one  except  Gralileo, 
and  he  deals  with  the  scriptural  objections  in  a  very  learned 
and  able  manner.  He  pomtaout  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  Fathers  had  ftllen  by  a  degree  of  literal  interpretation 
which  had  become  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Fromond : 
how,  for  instance — Basil  made  the  moon  greater  than  any 
of  the  stars,  because  Moses  calls  the  sun  and  moon  the  two 
greater  Ughto ;  Justin  Martyr  and  several  others  supposed 
a  vast  body  of  water  above  the  stanY  firmament ;  St  Au- 
gustin  concludes  the  visible  stars  to  be  innumerable ;  many 
fathers  assert  that  the  heavens  are  not  round,  but  stretched 
forth  as  a  curtain  ;  some  that  the  sea  not  overflowing  the 
land  was  not  a  conseauenoe  of  the  usual  laws  of  matter, 
but  a  perpetual  miracle ;  some  that  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  land,  because  it  is  called '  altum,'  translated  by  us '  the  ^ 
deep ;'  some  that  the  earth  is  placed  upon  the  sea ;  some 
say  that  the  stars  have  understanding  and  speech,  and, 
according  to  Origen,  moral  responsibility.  All  these 
things  fdlow,  either  at  once,  or  by  the  most  universally  ad- 
mitted species  of  inference,  from  the  Uteral  signification  of 
words  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  interpretations 
vanished  first;  those  who  saUed  round  the  world  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  aoquiesoed  in  even  by  those  who  would  have 
nailed  the  earth  to  a  Hebrew  word.  The  earth  itself  was 
next  allowed  to  move,  when  Galileo  had  established  a  me- 
chanical system  which  would  reconcile  such  motion  with 
terrestrial  phenomenal  as  completely  as  that  of  Copemicua 
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and  Kepler  with  celestial.  The  time  came  when  even 
dinnes  might  insist  on  this  simplicity  of  motion  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  But  the  structure  of 
the  earth  had  not  been  examined;  consequently  when  the 
conclusions  of  geological  induction  began  to  appear,  the  old 
method  was  ready,  the  texts  were  forthcoming,  neither 
was  interpretation  wanting,  nor  those  who  would  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  results  of  examination  and  the  investi- 
gators, because  the  former  would  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation, nor  the  latter  be  fettered  by  its  imposition.  The 
same  course  will  be  run,  with  the  exception  only  that  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  statement  are  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
that  the  effect  will  be  less,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  So 
▼ery  slight  have  been  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  op- 
posing party  on  this  occasion,  that  it  becomes  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  to  take  some  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  their  writings,  since  it  is  found 
that  the  purely  theological  works  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  extremely  scarce,  while  only  those  which  unite 
science,  such  as  it  was,  with  theolo|^,  are  now  *  in  any 
degree  diffused. 

If  we  throw  away  all  the  arguments  which  would  now  be 
considered  fantastic^,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
strength  of  the  Ciopemicans  lay  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  exhibited  the  celestial  motions ;  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  then  unanswerable  argument  of  the  throwing 
up  of  a  stone.  Both  parties  believed  that  the  stone  of  itself 
would  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  until  the  Gralilean  philosophy  was  fully  received. 
Fzomond  shows  his  penetration  when  he  says  that  the  Co- 
pemican  philosophy  will  finally  be  wrecked  on  this  argu- 
ment ;  had  he  aamitted  an  alternative,  and  assumed  either 
thai  the  mechanical  argument  would  destroy  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  lead  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy,  so 
one  would  now  have  disa^eed  with  him. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  mention  of  the  actual 
proofe  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

},  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  mecha- 
nical knowledge,  that  any  heavenlv  body  is  at  rest,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  must  lie  upon  those  who  assert  rest,  and 
not  upon  those  who  believe  in  motion,  which  a  person  in- 
structed in  mechanics  must  do,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

2.  If  a  motion  existed,  a  centrifugal  force  would  arise, 
which  would  produce  an  effect  on  the  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum tried  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  [Centrifugal 
Force;  Prndulum.]  Such  an  effect  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  that  which  should  be  produced  by 
the  earth's  rotation ;  nor  have  those  who  deny  that  rotation 
ever  produced  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

3.  An  experiment  has  been  tried,  which  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  describe,  and  which  Delambre  says  had  *  a  sort  of 
success.'  When  we  say  that  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  should  fall  precisely  under  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  we  say  that  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
fectly true ;  the  reason  is  as  follows : — The  starting-point  of 
the  stone,  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than 
the  point  directly  under  on  the  earth,  describes  a  somewhat 
larger  circle,  and  moves  a  little  quicker.  The  stone  there- 
fore at  the  commencement  of  its  fall  has  a  motion  from 
west  to  east,  a  little  more  rapid  than  the  under  point  of  the 
earth.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  though  it  exists  with 
respect  to  the  fall  of  the  stone,  does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
the  motion  Arom  west  to  east,  since  the  air,  earth,  and  stone 
are  carried  together:  consequently  the  stone  should  fi&U  a 
little  east  of  the  foot  of  tlie  tower.  This  experiment  waa 
triad  at  Bologna  by  Guelielmini,  who  published  his  results 
in  a  work  called  *  De  Motu  Terrsa  diumo,'  Bologna,  ]  792 ; 
it  was  repeated  at  Hamburg:  the  heights  were  respectively 
241  and  235  feet  (French). 

In  every  instance  the  projected  body  fell  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  the  east,  and  never  to  the  west  of  the  point  directly 
under  the  point  of  projection.  Had  this  departure  been 
an  accidental  effect,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  always 
have  taken  place  in  one  direction.  Delambre  does  not 
state  the  number  of  experiments  made ;  but  if  it  were  only 

•  Tli^re  arp,  it  is  well  known.  dilKerent  degreei  of  tearoenMi  in  old  vcork: 
Wa  fwvr  metwilh  RiceioU.  Ftomoud.  Morin,  Fienufl,  Ro«m,  Wllktna.  Oilbert, 
Ko^  exposed  for  sale  in  I^ndou.witliin  these  five  years,  and  with  several  more 
£?S^*.i  ^^  ^  ^^^^  "•*  ^**'*  ""y  "'***  purely  theological  authors  quoted 


six,  and  if  the  chances  of  depaxtnre  east  or  woat  had  boeii 
equal,  it  would  have  been  63  to  1  against  the  departure 
being  always  in  one  direction.  In  the  lasl  two  pioofc  wo 
are  made  to  perceive  the  earth's  rotation*  byphoooiDMia 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothena  tnat  m  worth 
consideration. 

4.  We  perceive  the  earth's  ortiial  motion  only  in  tho 
phenomenon  of  AjiER&ATioif,  from  which  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true ;  either  the  earth  movea  round  the  son,  or 
light  does  not  move  m  a  straight  line ;  and  what  is  more, 
the  light  from  every  star,  in  whatever  part  of  the  beairens 
it  may  be  found,  changes  ito  course  with  the  poatCion  of  the 
sun.  The  change,  it  is  true,  is  minute,  but  it  is  as  well  esu- 
bUshed  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  visible  to  the  naked  ey<^; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  seconds  is  not  a 
small  quantity  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  an  instrument 
capable  of  measuring  one  second.  Were  there  no  oth«r 
phenomenon  by  whi(£  to  test  it,  the  orbital  motion  would  be 
conclusively  proved  by  that  in  question. 

5.  The  next  argument  is  analogy,  which,  though  not  per- 
fectly conclusive  itself,  lends  a  great  additional  force  to  the* 
rest.  The  planets  all  exhibit  motion  round  the  sun  ;  this 
can  be  proved;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  carrying  the 
pUtneU  round  itself,  or  whether  the  earth  is  itself  a  planet 
movmg  round  the  sun.  The  planets  also,  in  most  case*. 
revolve  round  axes  visibly,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  anv 
one  does  not. 

6.  The  last  argument  is  authority,  properly  used.  Tltere 
are  many  who  do  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  decide 
even  between  Newton  and  the  worthy  Frenchman,  who^ 
name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  wno  thinks  he  proircft 
the  planets  to  be  reflections  of  the  sun  upon  the  pcdar  ire 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  of  stars  to  be  a  resection  ^f 
the  northern  upon  a  vety  curious  crsrstal  plane,  but  bow 
placed  we  do  not  exactly  know.  With  such  persons  au- 
thority must  decide,  if  there  be  any  decision  at  all  in  their 
minds.;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  what 
sort  of  authority  they  trust  to.  The  argument  ftnm  autbori'T 
may  be  thus  summed  up :— 1 .  The  motions  of  the  heaTerh 
bodies  are  irregular,  particularly  those  of  the  moon,  which, 
when  closely  examined,  exhibit  irregularities,  the  cycles  if 
which  never  were  determined  ftom  observation  alone.  *i. 
At  the  time  when  the  controversy  about  the  earth*s  motion 
took  place,  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  over  the  meridian, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  predicted  within  several  minutei 
3.  By  means  of  the  labours  of  Newton  and  his  successors  in 
theory,  and  Flam  steed  and  his  successors  m  observation. 
the  prediction  now  rarely  differs  from  the  result  by  n^trv 
than  half  a  second  of  time.  4.  It  has  been  the  nnanimoii* 
opinion  of  those  concerned  in  bringing  astronomy  to  tnti 
state,  not  merely  that  the  earth  has  a  motion  both  of  rota- 
tion and  orbital  progression,  but  that  the  prooft  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  the  subject ;  nor  is  :t 
in  history  that  any  person  who  was  mathematician  enough 
to  read  the  writings  of  Newton  ever  entertained  any  besiia- 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLANTS  ate  phenomena  coonectcfi 
with  speciflc  vital  forces,  and  not  capable  of  explanatk^r 
upon  any  known  principle.  As  they  are  very  common,  bet, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases,  usually  overlooked,  it  is  neoes^arr 
to  notice  their  existence.  Locomotion,  that  is,  the  power  i*f 
transporting  themselves  wholly  firom  one  place  to  another 
is  a  property  assigned  to  animals  as  one  of  the  most  obriou^ 
characters  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and  ia  statt^l 
not  to  occur  among  plants ;  nevertheless  locomotion  in  t\> 
exact  sense  does  occur  among  some  of  the  lower  p1ant<«. 
Amongst  ConfervsD  is  a  genus  named  Oscillatoria,  consul* 
ing  of  green  articulated  filaments,  deriving  their  name  fWrn* 
the  oscillating  motion  observable  in  them ;  these  plants  n  >* 
only  move  their  limbs,  but  shift  their  station  with  some  nk- 
pidity;  for  example,  if  a  patch  of  them  is  placed  in  wat^ 
in  a  plate,  and  a  black  bell-glass  is  inverted  over  then  \t 
such  a  manner  that  its  edges  do  not  quite  touch  the  plate,  tK? 
Oscillatorias  will  remove  from  where  they  were  first  placed, 
and  glide  out  on  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  which  iscxpo««?<4 
to  light.  The  late  Captain  Carmiehael  observed  th«ir 
motions  widi  great  care,  and  suiBcnently  proved  that  t)K « 
were  not  owing  to  external  causes  of  any  kind;  especia:i< 
not  to  agitation  of  the  water  in  which  the  Oscillatorias  anr 
placed.  Ijct,  he  says,  a  small  portion  of  the  stimnnn  ^ 
placed  in  a  watch -glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  coretW 
with  a  circular  film  of  talc,  so  that  ita  edge  may  touch 
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gtass ;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a  piece 
of  ice.  The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  oscillation  of  the  filaments  viewed  without  risk  of 
disturbance  from  the  agitation  of  the  water.  By  following 
this  course,-  it  wiU  be  speedily  perceived  that  the  motion 
in  question  is  entirely  independent  of  that  cause.  The 
action  of  light,  as  a  cause  of  motion,  cannot  be  directly 
disproTed,  because  we  cannot  view  our  specimens  in 
the  dark ;  but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier.  If  a 
watch-glass,  charged  as  above,  be  laid  aside  for  a  night,  it 
will  be  found  that,  by  the  next  morning,  not  only  a  consi- 
derable radiation  has  taken  place,  but  that  multitudes  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum,  both 
indicating  motion  independent  of  light.  Rapidity  of  growth 
will  show  itself  in  a  prolongation  of  the  filaments,  but  will 
not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  and  left ;  and 
stiU  less  fbr  their  travelling,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  times  their  own  length  from  the  stratum. 
This  last  is  a  kind  of  motion  almost  unexampled  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Another  kind  of  locomotion  lias  been  seen  in  the  repro- 
ductive particles  or  spores  of  certain  ConfervsD.  At  a  par- 
ticular period  of  their  life,  these  spores  move  about  spon- 
taneously inside  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
at  length  force  themselves  out  into  the  water  wherein  the 
mother-plant  is  floating.  Once  plunged  in  this  element, 
the  spores  move  about  with  velocity,  in  a  gyratory  manner, 
till  thev  reach  a  shaded  place,  when  they  fix  themselves  by 
one  end,  produce  a  root,  and  lose  all  power  of  after-motion, 
8o  that  such  plants  have  locomotion  when  young,  and  are 
destitute  of  it  ^hen  old.  Many  such  phenomena  kre 
known  to  occur  in  plants  of  the  same  low  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. 

But  while  locomotion  thus  unquestionably  occurs  among 
some  kinds  of  plants,  vegetable  movements  are  more  com- 
monly confined  to  the  limbs,  in  which  the^  are  visible  in 
different  ways.  A  kind  of  motion  oceun  m  roots,  ftlthouj[h 
not  perceptibly,  except  By  its  effects.  Many  kinds  of  Orchi- 
daceous plants  appear  one  season  in  a  spot  at  some  distance 
from  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
thus  appear  to  travel ;  in  such  cases  however  the  shifting 
of  plaee  is  effected  by  means  of  underground  suckers, 
annually  formed  by  the  parent,  which  projects  them  to  a 
certain  distance  from  herself,  and  then  perishes.  The 
«ormi,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  of  many  Iridaceous 
plants  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  property,  raising  themselves 
upwards  year  after  year,  so  that  if  originally  boried  some 
inches  under  eround,  they  at  last  travel  upwards  into  the 
air ;  this  is  effected  by  each  cormus  formmg  a  bud  at  its 
apex,  which  bud  grows  into  a  new  oormos  and  kills  its 
parent,  forming  a  new  oormus  at  its  own  apex,  and  then 
perishing  in  its  turn.  This  power  of  rising  iipwards  is 
possessed  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  palms,  but  in  those 
plants  takes  place  in  a  different  way;  some  palm-trees, 
vkhich  originally  had  their  stem  resting  by  its  base  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  force  it  upwards  by  nrotruding  the 
bases  of  their  roota,  till  at  last  a  kind  of  plinth  is  formed  of 
many  irregular  arches,  upon  which  the  column  or  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  is  upheaved.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned hy  M.  Poiteau,  in  the '  Annals  of  the  Hortionltural 
Society  of  Paris,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  4,  f.  16,  where  the  arches  of  the 
roots  were  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  beneath 
them.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  h 
caused  by  some  special  power  of  extension  in  the  roots,  which 
exercise  that  power  in  the  direction  of  least  resisUnce, 
namely,  of  the  air,  rather  than  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  phenomena  of  flowers'  unfolding  or  closing  under 
sunshine,  of  which  everybody  is  aware,  are  strictly  rafer- 
lible  to  the  class  of  vegetable  motions,  although  as  these 
occurrences  may  be  owing  to  some  irritation  exereised  upon 
the  tissue  by  light,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  of 
a  class  essentially  distinct  from  the  preceding,  where  mo- 
tion takes  place  by  an  inherent  power  of  the  species,  inde- 
pendent of  external  stimulants.  With  the  unfolding  and 
closing  of  flowers  must  also  be  arranged  those  singular  mo- 
tions in  the  parts  of  fructification  which  occur  upon  their 
being  touched :  if  the  filaments  of  the  barberry  are  irritated, 
they  rise  up  and  strike  the  anthers  against  the  stigma ;  if 
the  sexual  column  of  styhdium,  which  is  bent  over  one  side 
of  the  flower,  is  touched,  it  swings  over  instantly  to  the 
other  side.  Several  eases  of  this  power  of  motion  occur  in 
OrchidacesB :  if  the  caudicula  of  the  pollen  masses  of  Cata- 
setujtt  is  diflturbedt  it  springs  up  so  violeuily  at  to  sepacate 


itself  f^om  the  column  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  dart  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A  very  singular  instance  of  motion 
in  the  flowers  of  another  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  in  the 
Swan  River  Colony,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  iGardeneri  GazeUet  vol.  xiv.,  p.  428).  The  lower 
lip,  he  says,  in  which  the  anthers  are  placed  is  a  boai- 
shaped  box ;  the  upper  lip, which  he  supposes  to  be  the  stigma* 
forms  a  lid  which  exactly  fits  it ;  the  hinee  on  which  the 
lid  moves  springs  finom  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  m 
attached  to  its  centre ;  and  when  it  opens,  the  upper  part 
turns  round  within  the  box,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns 
up  and  back ;  so  that  when  fully  expanded  it  stands  fkirly 
over  the  flower.  The*  moment  a  small  insect  touches  the 
point  of  the  lid,  it  make  a  sudden  revolution,  brings  in  the 
point  of  the  lid  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  has  to 
pass  the  anthers  in  its  way,  and  makes  prisoner  any  small 
insect  which  the  box  will  hold.  "When  it  catches  an  insect^ 
it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  moves  abont ;  but  if  the 
insect  be  not  caught,  the  box  soon  opens  again.  The  plant 
here  imperfectly  described  is  perhaps  a  species  of  Caleana. 
Another  kind  of  motion,  more  resembling  spontaneous 
action,  especially  as  it  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the 
application  of  stimuli,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  of  many  plants  at  the  period  of  impregnation. 
In  Armaria  at  this  time  a  short  column  below  the  stigmata 
lengthens,  so  as  to  close  up  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  cord  on  which  the  ovule  is  sus- 
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pended  slips  aside  and  elevates  the  ovule,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  present  its  foramen  to  the  column ;  the  same  phenomena 
are  visible  in  Daphne  Laureola  and  other  j^nts ;  and  some- 
thing of  an  sAalogous  nature  occurs  in  Zygnemata,  which 
at  the  period  of  fructification  bring  themselves  together 
and  effect  a  kind  of  spontaneous  vegetable  oopuUition. 
The  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  occur  how- 
ever in  AscIepiadacesD,  which  have  their  pollen  grains 
closely  packed  m  bags,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  escape :  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  each  of  these 
pollen  ffrains  projects  one  tube  firom  its  side,  and  these 
tubes  all  direct  themselves  spontaneously  towards  a  thin 
space  on  the  side  of  the  bag  that  holds  them.  Piercing  this 
bag,  they  succeed  in  extricating  themselves  and  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  the  stigma,  but  are  still  at  some  distance  from 
it ;  they  then  direct  themselves  towards  that  organ,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  wherever  it  may  be,  either  by  di- 
recting themselves  at  right  angles,  or  downwards,  or  even 
upwards,  as  the  peculiar  structure  and  location  of  the 
stigma  may  require. 

In  the  Sensitive  plants,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  espe- 
cially M.  pudica,  Uie  leaves  fold  up  on  being  touched, 
and  this  so  slowlv,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
folding  is  effected  by  the  gradual  commimication  f^om  leaf- 
let to  leaflet  of  the  shock  produced  by  the  touch :  if  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Mimosa  is 
cut  off,  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  that  pinna  gradually  fold 
up,  one  after  the  other,  firom  the  point  to  the  base ;  then  the 
neighbouring  pinns  will  fbld  up  their  leaflets  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  and  presently  the  petiole  itself  will  suddenly 
bow  itself  down;  whereupon  the  folding  up  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pinno  will  take  place:  sometimes,  after  a  little 
space,  the  leaves  above  ana  betow  will  also  close  up^  all 
undur.  the  influence  of  the  one  original  injury.  These 
curious  phenomena  have  been  watched  with  care  by  Do- 
troehet,  in  whose  little  book,  *  Snr  U  Motility  des  Plantes*' 
a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  phenomena  will  be 
found.  Many  other  plants  possess  fliis  kind  of  sensitive 
power  in  their  leaves :  Smithia  sensitiva,  .Aschynomene 
sensitiva,  Porlieria  hygrometrica,  Biophvtum  sensitivum, 
are  well-known  cases;  and  it  isrecoraed  that  in  Senegal 
there  grows  a  plant  which  the  natives  call  by  a  name  equi- 
valent to  '  How  d'ye  do  ?*  as  if  it  offered  a  friendly  salutation 
by  its  bowing  to  those  who  touch  it.  (See  De  OandoUe's 
Phynologie  f^egitale,  p.  857,  where  several  of  the  modes 
are  enumerated  in  which  leaves  having  motion  dose  up.) 
The '  sleep  of  the  leai;'  that  is,  their  folding  up  and  droop- 
ing at  night,  while  they  raise  themselves  and  unfold  bv 
day,  are  powers  of  motion  in  the  limbs  of  plants,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Sensitive 
plant  and  its  allies.  To  the  same  class  also  must  be  assigned 
the  fly-catching  leaves  of  Dionsda:  this  plant,  which  mws 
wild  in  the  marahes  of  Carolina,  has  a  leaf  which  is  bordered 
with  a  row  of  strong  teeth,  and  when  spread  open,  is  strik- 
in.;ly  similar  to  one  of  the  toothed  iron  traps  when  set  as 
used  for  catching  gam^  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  roundish 
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sides,  each  fiirnished  with  a  row  of  strong  teeth.  Near  the 
middle  of  each  side  there  grow  three  stiff  bristles,  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  of  these  bristles  is  touched 
by  an  insect  or  any  other  means,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf 
spring  up  instantly,  the  teeth  cross  each  other,  and  the 
insect  is  held  so  fast,  that  it  can  only  be  extricated  by  forcing 
the  sides  of  the  leaf  asunder,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty, 
so  great  is  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  contraction  is 
effected.  These  moTements  are  all  owing  to  a  specific  iiri- 
tAbility  resident  in  the  moving  organ,  and  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  following,  which  takes  place,  to  all 
appearance,  spontaneously. 

Desmodium  gyrans,  the  Gora-chand  of  Bengal,  was  first 
mentioned  in  systematical  botany  by  the  younger  Linnnus, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonderful  plant,  on  account  of  its 
singular  motion.    '  No  sooner,'  he  says, '  had  the  plants  he 
raised  firom  seed  acquired  their  temate  leaves,  than  they 
be^an  to  be  in  motion  in  every  direction ;    this  movement 
did  not  cease  during  the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation, 
nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction : 
one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same 
petiole  was  quiescent;   sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement 
at  once ;   the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and 
that  only  during  the  first  year.    It  continued  to  move  in 
the  stove  during  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not 
at  rest  even  in  the  winter.'  *  ^he  irritability  of  this  Desmo- 
dium,' Burnett  adds, '  is  never  so  great,  even  in  our  best 
houses,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  native  climate,  and  its  mo- 
tions here  are  very  seldom  so  lively  as  those  described  by 
LinnsDus.    Warmth  appears  essential,  for  its  movemento 
are  always  the  most  observable  when  the  heat  is  greatest ; 
that  they  are  not  attributable  to  the  sun*s  ravs,  nor  to  any 
currents  of  air,  is  shown  from  the  &ct  that  the  plant  loves 
the  shade,  and  that  the  motion  is  most  evident  when  the 
stove  is  closed  and  the  atmosphere  quite  still.     These 
movements  have  more  the  semblance  of  spontaneity  than 
any  otfaers  that  have  been  observed  in  the  more  perfect 
planta ;   for  the  leaflets,  if  held  quiet  between  the  fingers 
for  a  short  time,  and  their  movements  thus  prevented,  are 
said  immediately  on  their  release  to  revolve  with  accelerated 
force,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the  forcible 
interruption.'    De  Candolle  describes  the  motion  thus  :— 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  leaflets,  two  of  which  are  lateral, 
very  small,  linear,  and  oblong,  and  an  odd  one,  separated 
from  the  two  others,  much  larger  and  oval-oblong :  the  two 
side  leaflets  are  in  almost  continual  motion,  which  takes 
place  by  little  starts,  like  the  small  hand  that  marks  the 
seconds  in  a  watch.    One  of  these  rises  so  as  to  mount 
about  50**  above  the  level  of  the  petiole,  and  the  other  falls 
on  the  opposite  side  to  about  the  same  distance ;  when  the 
latter  rises,  the  other  falls,  and  thus  a  constant  oscillation  is 
maintained.     The  central   leaflet  also  moves,  but  much 
more  slowly,  sloping  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
so  on. 

What  the  cause  of  these  singular  motions  mav  be  has 
never  been  explained,  and  it  seems  useless  to  inquire:  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  first  causes,  conceming 
which  we  can  know  nothing  further  than  their  effects.  U 
is  evident  that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature  from 
such  motions  as  that  of  a  stem  bending  towards  the  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  process  of  its  solidification  taking 
place  more  on  the  side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  other 
side. 

If  no  niention  is  here  made  of  the  motions  of  internal 
microscopical  particles  upon  their  own  axis,  when  floating 
in  water,  such  as  were  remarked  by  Brown  and  others  m 
pollen,  and  as  may  be  found  very  commonly  upon  bruisine 
plants  in  water,  it  is  because  such  particles  appear  in  au 
cases  to  be  starch,  and  their  motion,  however  singular,  to  be 
a  physical  rather  than  a  vital  phenomenon. 
On  Motion  of  Sap  see  Sap. 
MOTRIL.    [Granada.! 

MOTTE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,  was  born  at 
Paris,  1 7th  January,  1672.  His  father  was  originally  a 
hatter  at  Troves,  where  he  possessed  a  small  estate  called 
La  Motte,  whence  the  surname  of  the  family  was  derived. 
After  completing  bis  studies  at  the  JesuiU*  College,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  which  he  shortly  after  gave 
up  to  follow  his  taste  for  the  drama,  and  to  assist  at  a  private 
theatre  in  the  representation  of  Molidre's  comedies.  In  1693, 
being  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  produced  at 
theTL6dtre  Italien  his  first  piece,  entitled  'Lea  Originaux,' 


with  little  BQCoeis.  This  pieoe  has  not  boaa  insertad 
among  his  works,  but  is  printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Glie- 
rardi*s  '  Th^tre  Italien.'  Disappointed  at  his  fiulure,  be 
resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retired  with  one  of  hs 
friends  to  La  Trappe,  but  the  Abb6  de  Ranc£,  setting  little 
value  on  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  two  inconsiderate 
young  men,  dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  two  months*  with- 
out giving  them  the  habit  of  the  order. 

After  returning  to  Paris  he  produced  his  opera  'L' Europe 
Galante,'  which  was  very  successful ;  in  1707  a  volume  of 
Odes,  which,  although  much  read,  added  nothing  to  hi»  Jt- 
putation ;  and  in  1 7 1 0  his  '  Academical  Discoune,*  a  modd 
of  the  kind.* 

The  most  presumptuous  and  extravagant  act  of  La  Motte 
was  his  translating  the  Iliad,  without  knowing  a  single  word 
of  Greek,  and  abridging  that  poem  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving it.  This  translation  was  preceded  by  a  discourse,  m 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  admiration  for  the  an- 
tients,  and  particularly  Homer,  was  a  modem  prejudice. 
Madame  Dacier  refuted  this  discourse  by  a  tract  entitled 
'  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  GoCkt,*  to  which  La  Mottc 
replied  by  his '  Reflexions  sur  la  Critique.'  At  the  age  ol 
40  he  became  blind,  and  also  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  many  years,  and  died  2Cth 
December,  1731. 

His  works,  including  his  letters  to  the  duchess  du  Maine, 
were  collected  in  1754,  and  filled  10  vols.  12mo.  iBiog, 
Univ.;  Voltaire.) 

MOTTEUX,  PETER  ANTHONY,  wm  bom  at  Rohan 
in  Normandy,  in  1660,  at  which  place  he  also  received  his 
education.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  be 
came  over  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  business,  and  kept  a  large  East  India  warehouse  in 
Leadenhall-street.  Being  master  of  several  languages,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  departmeat  of  the 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  with  fuspicKMis 
circumstances,  took  place  on  the  19  th  February,  1718,  in  a 
disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Qement  Danes,  and 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  completed  his  58th  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London. 

This  gentleman  so  comnletely  acquired  the  KngUah  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  nroauce  a  translation  of  '  Ebn  Qun- 
ote,'t  and  subsequently  to  write  several  songs,  prologDes. 
and'cnilogues,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  found  at  tht 
end  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of '  The  Mistake.'  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  namely :  *  The  Loves  of  Mars  end 
Venus,'  Lond.,  1697,  4to.;  'Beauty  in  Distress,'  a  ttagedv. 
Lend.,  1698,  4to.;  *  The  Temple  of  Love,' 1706,  4to.;  *Tik 
Amorous  Miser,'  a  comedy  in  3  acts,  1705,4to.;  also  a  poem 
on  Tea,  1722,  8vo.,  with  several  French  works  timnaWied 
firom  the  English. 

MOTTO,  an  Italian  term,  shortened  by  some  of  our  oH 
writers  to  mot.  It  means  a  word  or  sentence  added  tu  a 
device ;  and  is  commonly  used,  when  put  upon  a  aeroll,  » 
an  external  ornament  of  coat-armour.  The  use  of  mottcM^ 
for  this  purpose  is  antient,  and  as  appended  to  a  coat  ^ 
arms  they  are  frequently  hereditary  in  families.  In  stnci- 
ness,  the  motto  snould  bear  allusion  to  something  in  th 
achievement,  but  in  modem  times  the  taking  of  it  r«»t> 
entirely  with  the  fancy  of  the  bearer,  and  it  may  be  chan^^^ 
at  pleasure.  A  sentence  or  quotation  prefixed  to  anytb^^ 
written  is  also  termed  a  motto. 

MOULDINESS  is  a  name  applied  to  all  minute  fnn^ 
which  appear  in  masses  upon  organic  bodies.  It  appears  t. 
be  caused  by  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a  diminution  of  lig^t 
both  which  conditions  are  fkvourable  to  the  development  i 
those  bodies  whose  snores  or  reproductive  particles  stfe  fl'>at- 
ing  everywhere  in  tiie  atmosphere,  ready  to  spring  cmp»i « 
into  ^wth  whenever  they  chance  to  fall  upon  siiiub<< 
situations. 

All  the  fhngi  that  constitute  mouldiness  are  ao  small  i.* 
to  escape  observation,  except  when  from  their  numbers  Uk-« 
form  microscopical  forests,  and  then  they  clothe  the  sttTia> 
of  the  body  which  they  attack  with  light  patches  of  yeHow. 
blue,  white,  green,  red,  and  varioiu  otl^r  colouim.  The  8pec»r> 
of  these  planta  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  distnb«i'ci 

•  La  Motte*!  tnfodj.  called 'Inw  do  CMtnN'UiBMiumcdlivVoluirev^^-'  ' 
de  Louis  XIV.*)  u  one  of  Uie  matt  interesting  of  those  which  hsd  ksv*  c-  s 

place  on  the  sta^^. 

t  It  avpenn  howewr.  by  the  tMe-pefe  of  aa  editioa  of  «  Do*  Qua  m 
London.  17O6.  4  vob.  8nx,  that  Molteax  was  onW  ihejiabU«her.  and  ih«t  -i^ 
work  was  translated  by  Be?eral  hands,  and  printed  tx  9%mMA  th^Uvp.  at  i^ 
Dolphin.  Uttle  Britain.  •'^—7. 


br  writen  on  Aingi  into  manf  Renvn,  chiefly  belonffing  to  1  •lancet  that  would  be  fatal  to  uit  othar  fbrm  of 
tho  Hyphoiiiy(«loui  divuion  of  the  ordor,  the  combiunff    for  examplB,  Awwphora  Mucedo  «prinp  up  pL 


clutTicteT  of  which  it,  that  the  plants  aro  flocculent,  naked 
(Ibat  ii,  not  enclosed  in  a  caie,  or  lealed  upon  a  peculii 
recepticle),  ilialinct,  but  interwoven  int«  a  geaeral  am 
which  looks  like  a  thin  web,  or  a  oollection  of  cobwebs. 

Oneofthe  inoxt  common  ta  Ibe AsoopboraUucedo.  which 
hiia%  a  blue  mould  upon  bread,  paate,  and  similai  sub- 
sUnces  prepsred  from  ttour.  Thi»  plant  forms  a  fine  hori- 
lontal  mbweb-like  bad,  from  which  riu  up  slender  branches 
terminated  by  an  expansion  which  bean  the  sporei. 


i  It  a»  itial- 


Anotherform  ii  thatof  Panicilliuni,  in  which  we  have  the 
same  entangled  flocculent  bed,  and  a  similar  elevation  of 
perpendiculBT  brancbri:  but  the  latter  are  nut  terminated 
by  a  disk  covered  with  spores;  on  the  contrary,  they  end  in 
« jointed  tuft,  every  division  of  which  produce!  at  ita  point 
•  necklaee  of  apberinl  tporulai. 


laolaaur  vt  perpemVtnUr  biancfm  ■prin|)nf  up  Ftdbi  11m  ho- 

Mouldinew  i*  ocoaaiooally  produced  by  Coniomycetous 
fUngi— that  is,  by  thow  very  imperfectly  organised  species 
wbicb  have  no  flocculent  bed,  nor  any  special  part  on  which 
the  spores  are  generated,  but  vhicb  merely  cousist  of  a 
series  of  joints  wiibin  which  reproductive  bodies  are  formed. 
Of  these,  the  Torula  Casei,  found  in  the  orevices  of  putrid 
cheese,  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  capable  of  Uving  undat  ciicum- 


•1  sT  Ttnls  Cud.  mj  UfUj  mMgailM.  iflv  ConU 

Their  general  station  is  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  but  one  species,  the  Botrytis  Bassisna,  aiucka 
the  living  silkworm  and  kills  it ;  others  destroy  house-flies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  glued  by  these  puasitea 
to  the  window,  on  which  ihey  have  alighted  in  a  semitorpid 

The  following  are  the  botanical  names  of  some  of  tba 
more  rammon  species  of  fungi  that  cause  mouldineas: — 

Hydrophora  it*rcorea  (yellow,  luminfi;  black),  on  tha 
dung  of  various  animals ;  afucor  muetdo  (bluish  blaok),  on 
fruit,  pastry,  && ;  Eurotium  herbarionim  (white,  yellow, 
"  orange),  on  damp  pUnls  in  Herbaria  ;  Cladotporium  her- 
rum  (^reen,  turning  black),  un  various  decaying  bodiec, 
damp  pamt,  £cc. ;  Jtpergillm  aittdidu4  (white),  very  corn- 
on  ;  Atpergillui  glaucai  (blue),  verv  rommon. 
MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture),'  any  assemblage  of 
irrow  surfaces  projecling  from  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other 
BurRice  and  also  advancing  one  beyond  the  other.  Thcw 
■re  bounded  by  Etrai^ht  lines,  either  horiionlal  or  vertioaj. 
according  to  their  situation,  but  ilie  turfaces  themselve* 
ue  plane  or  curved,  and  if  the  latter,  concave  or  convex,  or 
else  compounded  of  bulb  forms;  and  again  are  either 
plain  01  curved.  Soroetimei  indeed,  instead  of  projecting, 
iDuldings  are  runk,  as  is  ihe  esse  when  they  form  a  border 
itfain  a  sunk  pannel,  for  though  they  project  with  respect 
to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  they  recede  within  the  general 
foee  of  the  wall.  The  mouldings  within  the  pannels  of  doois 
are  of  this  description.  Mouldings  are  employed  as  borders 
to  doora,  windows,  s&d  other  aperturea,  as  arches,  in  whieh 
latter  case  they  aie  termed  orcAitic^  motUdingt ;  while  those 
forming  the  imposts  from  which  the  arch  iprings  an  called 
impott  tnoutdingi.  The  bases  of  columns  likewise  oonsist 
of  raouldinfcs.  They  are  also  employed  to  mark  the  bori- 
aontal  divisions  of  a  wall,  both  internally  aud  externally, 
and  ever;  membOT  to  which  they  are  applied  is  said  to  be 
moulded.  As  their  edges  ere  straight  hues,  their  contour 
can  be  shown  in  drawings  only  by  their  shadowing,  and 
by  the  outline  which  they  produce  at  their  extremities,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  cornice.  But  as  this  is  insufficient^  except  lo 
afford  X  general  idea,  in  working  drawings  and  those  of 
detail  mouldinga  are  diown  on  a  Isr^  scale;  and  by  means 
of  a  section  through  thetn,  by  which  their  pri^Ue  is  accn- 
rataly  defined;  and  upon  a  good  proQle,  thai  is,  one  when 
the  mouldings  an  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
combined  as  mutually  to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  pto- 
ice  both  an  agreeable  variety  of  luihces  and  of  lisbt  and 
lade,  much  of  the  beauty  andBnith  ofa  building  depends. 
Mouldings  sre  distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
g  to  their  pnjflUt,  their  fixes,  or  their  situations.  Thus 
thejmet.  Ionia,  band,  are  all  plane  or  flat  mouldings,  the 
only  diffbrence  being  that  the  flrst-menliuned  is  narrower 
than  tho  others,  and  frequently  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct 
moulding  as  a  space  left  between  other  gurlaces,  or  else  a 
rim  to  a  larger  moulding,  at  to  a  cymaiium  terminating  a 
cornice,  &c  while  lienia  it  the  name  ^iven  to  the  broad 
fillet  separating  the  architrave  from  the  friexe  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  entablature,  and  band  it  applied  to  any  Hill  broader 
ikne  surface— thus  if  instead  of  dentils,  in  an  Ionic  or 
i^rinthian  cornice,  a  projecting  plane  surface  be  led  when 
they  would  occur,  it  is  called  an  uncut  dentil  baiuL  The 
corona  (one  of  the  principal  members  in  every  oornice)  is 
also  a  mere  plain  baud,  ezrept  that  it  is  occaantisjly  enriohaJ 
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in  Roman  arcbifecture.  Again  lesser  conyex  mouldings 
are  termed,  bwds,  .but  tbe  longer  mouldings  of  tbe  same 
kind  in  tbe  bases  of  columns  are  termed  tori  or  torusses. 
Ibe  q/ma  recta,  or  cymaiium,  is  a  compound  moulding,  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below ;  wbile  the  cyma  reversot  or, 
as  it  is  tecbnically  termed  by  workmen,  the  ogive  or  ogee 
moulding,  is  convex  below  and  concave  above.  The  caoetto 
is  a  mere  hollow  or  sweep  intervening  between  and  serving 
to  connect  two  mouldings,  one  of  which  projects  beyond  the 
other.  The  scotia,  or  hollow  between  the  upper  and  lower 
torus  of  the  base  of  a  column,  is  a  moulding  of  this  kind 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  therefore  a  distinct  name  as- 
signed to  it,  which  also  points  out  its  situation.  The  ovolo 
is  a  simple  convex  moulding,  so  called  because  it  is  gene- 
rally carved  into  ova,  or  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  eegs, 
within  hollows.  The  ovolo  of  the  Doric  capital  (which  is 
always  uncut)  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  echinus. 
All  the  other  mouldings  may  be  carved  or  enriched,  except 
the  cavetto  and  fillet ;  the  pattern  being  accommodated  to 
the  surface  of  the  moulding.  The  cyma  recta,  or  talon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  cut  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  tongued 
or  arrow-headed  ornament. 

These  mouldings  are  common  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  but  besides  being  more  profusely  applied  in 
the  latter  style,  they  have  this  marked  difference,  that 
in  Roman  architecture  the  curved  mouldings,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  are  described  by  quarter  circles, 
whereas  in  Greek  they  describe  other  curves  obtained  from 
conic  sections,  and  are  therefore  not  only  more  elegant  in 
their  contour,  but  susceptible  of  far  greater  variety.  Some 
of  them  are  also  occasionally  undercut,  that  is,  hollowed  out 
below  and  behind,  whereby,  while  a  greater  depth  of  shadow 
is  obtained,  a  greater  sharpness  of  lines  and  lightness 
of  form  are  produced.  Of  this  kind  is  what  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  bird't-beak  moulding,  because 
its  section  produces  an  outline  very  much  resembling  that 
of  the  hooked  upper  and  lower  mandible  in  the  beaks  of 
some  birds.  In  Gothic  mouldings,  undercutting  is  very 
common,  and  hollows  or  recesses  more  or  less  deep  are  fre- 
quently numerous  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings  in  that  style. 
The  mouldings  are  also  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
splayed  or  bevelled  surfaces,  that  is,  slanting  or  turned  ob- 
liquely from  the  outer  face  or  general  plane  where  they 
occur.  In  that  style  the  mouldings  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  profiles  produced  by  them  so  complex,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  describe  or  characterise  them  further.  They 
are  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  well  studied  and  perfectly  understood,  for  which 
purpose  such  works  of  detail  as  Pugin*s  '  Gothic  Specimens' 
and  'Gothic  Examples/  Moller*8  'Denkmale,*  &c.,  may  be 
recommended.  One  circumstanee  however  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  is  that  the  mouldings  all  recede  within  the 
face  of  the  wall  (like  those  of  pannels),  except  labels,  hood- 
mouldings,  and  others,  that  come  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  weather  mouldings,  because  made  to  project  in- 
stead of  recede,  and  therefore  more  expotod  to  rain  and 
weather. 

In  regard  to  Grecian  mouldings,  it  remains  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  which  are  uncarved,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quite  plain,  were  painted  with  some  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  that  not  unfrequeiitly  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  But  this  singular  mode  of  decoration  is 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  article  Polychromy. 

MOULINS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allier ;  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river 
AUier,  in  46'  34'  N.  lat  and  3**  19'  E.  long. ;  161  miles  from 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-south-east,  or  1 75  miles  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Nevers. 

This  town  is  scarcely  noticed  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis),  king  of  France,  and  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
ftimily,  founded  here  an  hospital.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
number  of  water-mills  which  were  formerly  here.  It  be- 
came capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  the  residence  of  the 
fl  ukcs  of  Bourbon,  one  of  whom,  Louis  II.,  built  a  castle  at 
Moulins,  which  Francis  I.  of  France  finished,  probably 
upon  acquiring  possession  of  tbe  Bourbonnois,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  this  castle  there  is  only  a  part 
remaining,  namely,  a  square  tower  used  as  a  prison,  and 
some  buildings  occupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

The  town  is  agreeably  and  advantageously  situated  in  a 

fertile  plain,  on  ono  of  the  roads  from  f  Mis  WLyoDi  vdA  on 


the  bank  of  a  navigable  river.  The  immediate  vicinity  is 
very  delightful ;  it  is  well  wooded,  and  among  the  trees  vr«rre 
formerly  many  mulberry-trees,  planted  for  rearing  silk- 
worms ;  these  trees  thrived  exceedingly,  until  the  dc<*ar  of 
the  silk  manu&cture,  consequent  on  the  Revelation,  Ie<l  to 
their  being  neglected  or  destroyed.  The  town  is  on  a  le^el 
site,  and  is  tolerably  well  built. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick;  the  flronts  are  ornamented 
with  figures  formed  in  black  bricks,  the  others  being  rrtl 
There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  tbe  Allier,  abo%c 
700  feet  long  and  more  than  42  broad,  with  foot  pavements 
It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  immcuMr 
cost  and  labour  were  bestowed  in  fixing  the  foundation,  tbv 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  shifting  banks  rendering  tbe  bed 
of  the  river  so  insecure,  that  four  bridges  had  been  de&tro}«d 
in  the  previous  century.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  fine  a\euue 
of  trees,  extending  about  two  miles  in  a  dtraight  hue  alon^ 
the  road  to  Limoges  and  Clermont.  Moulins  contains  several 
pleasant  promenades,  and  some  handsome  public  foun- 
tains. Of  the  squares,  that  of  Allier  is  the  largest  and  tni  «t 
regular.  There  are  a  handsome  town-hall  with  a  oolonnade, 
and  a  oourtr house  lately  built.  In  tbe  church  of  the  Vl-i 
tation  is  the  monument  erected  by  the  Princess  des  Ur»iii« 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Duke  «»r 
Montmorenci,  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order  of  Ricbeheu. 
There  are  fine  barracks  near  the  bridge,  public  baths,  tw 
large  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre.  - 

The  population  of  Moulins,  in  1831,  was  14,672  for  the 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  15,231.  The  chief  manufar- 
ture  of  the  place  is  cutlery,  especially  excellent  scis^ar«. 
These  articles  are  hawked  about  by  women,  wbo^beaet  with 
the  greatest  importunity  the  traveller  arriving  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  establishments  for  sninning  eotton  and 
woollen  yarn*  and  for  throwing  silk.  There  are  manufac- 
tories of  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  woollen  atufb.  and 
hats.  There  are  tan-yards  and  steam-mills  for  com.  Tmde 
is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  iron,  timber  for  ship- build mc, 
coal,  cattle,  and  raw  silk.  There  are  ten  yearly  faira.  T\\t 
townsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  kindness  of  manner. 
There  are  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Marble  of  different  colours  is  found,  but 
i^  hot  worked.  Moulins  has  several  judicial  and  fiscal 
government  offices;  a  society  of  rural  economy,  physical 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  public  library  of  18,000  or  s'o.uoo 
volumes ;  a  high  school,  with  museums  of  natural  history 
and  physics  attached  to  it ;  a  drawing  sehool,  and  a  cotlec- 
tioB  of  paintings  and  engravings. 

Marshal  Villars,  one  of  the  most  eminent  genemls  of  ib^ 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  native  of  Monlina.  Motilma  }« 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  of  which  the  department  of  Allier 
constitutes  the  diocese.  The  bishop  is  a  auffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Moulins  has  an  area  of  1 002  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  85  communes.  It  is  divided  uito 
nine  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  86,837 ;  in  1836,  90,682. 

MOULTAN.    [Hindustan.] 

MOULTING.    [Birds,  p.  426.1 

MOUNT  VERNON.    [Virginia.] 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE.  Mr.  Smith  employe^i 
this  term  to 'designate  the  odcareoua  rocks  which  under  ..c 
the  coal  strata  in  England.  It  is  tbe  equivalent  of  ibe 
'  carboniferous  limestone'  of  Ck>nybeare  and  many  other 
English  geologists.  Some  German  writers  have  tranalatr^i 
the  term  into  berg-kalk,  while  in  France  the  oorreapomlitu 
version  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  title,  '  calcaire  earbomn^ie, 
appears  to  be  preferred.     [Coal  Fiblds.] 

MOUNTAINS.  Though  the  term  mountain  be  univer- 
sally understood,  yet  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  difine 
strictly  what  is  meant  by  it.  From  the  mole- hill  in  the 
meadow,  to  the  gigantic  Chimbora^o,  the  gradations  an* 
infinite,  and  no  positive  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  h\A 
and  the  mountain.  Moreover,  the  name  is  sometime«  gnen 
to  a  single  elevation  or  peak,  as  Mount  JEtna,  &c.,  and  some- 
times to  a  whole  and  extensive  cluster  of  eminenct?^  a$ 
Mount  Caucasus.  Isolated  mountains  are  rare,  and  whvn 
they  do  exist  are  generally,  though  not  always,  Toleanic. 

The  general  dispositnn  of  mountains  ia  in  groupie  it 
chains.    The  word  group  explains  itself,  but  what  ia  undvr 
stood  by  a  chain  may  not  be  so  clear.  When  hills  or  m^'ur^ 
tains  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  line  or  band  whoae  lcn,::h 
greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a  dispoaition,  vbetlier  -U 

lino  be  straight  or  ounred,  is  csUod  «  cnain.  Rod  Mmeutaca 
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•  ridgo;  though  the  latter  name  »  more  ezdusiToly  appUed 

to  the  lesser  cbaing.    We  are  not  however  to  understand  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  a  single  unbroken  longitudinal  emi- 
nence, hke  that  formed  by  the  connected  roofs  of  a  row  of 
houses.    A  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
irregular  and  composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.    In  a 
complete  chain  there  are  three  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
ridges;  the  centre  one  is  usually  the  highest.    These  three 
hdges,  though  distinct,  are  seldom  equidirttant  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  frequently  united.     From  the  points  of 
junciion,  and  from  diflferent  ))arl8  of  the  outer  ridges,  other 
rhains  sitrike  off  at  various  angles,  and  these  in  turn  send  off 
otiier  ramifications,  which  go  on  dividing  and  diminishing 
in  height  till  the  last  undulations  are  lust  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  plain.    These  different  branches  of  a  chain 
ha\e  received  various  and  very  arbitrary  names.     Some 
divide  the  whole  system  of  a  chain  into  the  primary,  prin- 
cipal, primordial,  or  great  chain,  and  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary chains ;  but  these  names  having  now  reference  to  the 
order  of  formation  of  rocks  rather  than  to  their  disposition, 
though  the  latter  circumstance  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
former,  they  are  at  present  confined  to  geological  considera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  say  such  a  chain  or  ridge  is  a  branch 
of  some  other  chain  or  ridge.    Thus  the  Apennines  are  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.    Minor  ramifications,  when  short,  are 
railed  spurs.    Wherever  the  main  chain  sends  off  other 
t^hains,  the  former  is,  at  that  particular  spot,  higher  than 
eli»ewhere,  so  that  between  two  consecutive  elevations  there 
is  an  apparent  depression:  hence  the  summit  orridi;e-line 
)f  the  main  chain  is  divided  into  heights,  which  are  called 
|H;aks,  domes,  &c.,  according  to  their  shape ;  and  depressions, 
ivhich  receive  the  general  name  of  passes,  because  they  are 
ilie  places  where  the  passage  over  the  chain  from  opposite 
ralleys  is  most  easily  effe:;ted.    These  passaj^es  or  nasses 
ire  termed  cola  in  the  AXj^porU  in  the  Pyrenees,  nna  fer^ 
uis  in  the  Jura.    They  are  also  called  gorges  or  defiles,  but 
ncorrertly,  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  contracted  part  of 
I  valley,  and  the  defile  a  very  narrow  passage  at  the  foot  of 
he  mountains  or  winding  amongst  thein.    fUe  ridge-line 
>f  great  chains  is  also  irregular  in  breadth  as  well  as  height ; 
t  IS  sometimes  very  narrow  and  sometimes  very  broad,  and 
n  some  places  spreads  out  into  what  is  termed  table-land 
Langfield  in  Norway).    Tablo-land:!i,or  plateaus,  are  how- 
^ver  not  always  of  this  terrace  form ;    tliey  are  not  uixfie- 
luently  sunk,  if  we  may  so  say,  into  the  broad  summit  of 
bo  ridge,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences  and 
>caks.    Table-land  is  also  sometimes  ascended  by  gentle 
K'C'iivities,  without  any  appearance  of  mountains. 

The  valleys  which'  are  situated  between  tlie  parallel 
idges  of  the  main  chain  are  termed  longitudinal  valleys; 
heir  axis,  and  consequently  the  principal  watercourse,  is 
learW  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  Tlie  valley  of 
he  Rhdne  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the 
lagdalena  in  South  America,  &C.,  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
les.  Two  things  have  been  remarked  in  longitudinal  val- 
sys:  first,  that  there  is  sometimes  so  perfect  a  conformity 
etweon  the  re-entering  angles  on  one  side  and  the  salient 
ngles  on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  two 
ides  into  contact,  they  would  perfectly  correspond,  so  as  to 
2a  ve  no  trace  of  their  having  been  separated ;  and,  secondly* 
has  been  observed,  that  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
le  centre  ridge  is  the  steepest.  These  observations  are  true 
i  regards  many  places,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  received 
I  universally  correct.  The  other  valleys,  whose  axes  form 
arioua  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  great  chain,  are  the 
rineipal  valleys  of  a  country,  and  are  usually  designated 
y  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  through  them. 
be  valleys  of  the  tributary  streaips  which  empty  themselves 
ito  the  main  rivers  are  called  latend  valleys.  The  terms 
pper  and  lower  valley  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
&rta  of  a  valley  as  they  lie  along  the  higher  or  lower  part 
r  a  river's  course.  Such  then  are  the  parts  of  a  regular 
lain  of  mountains,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  those 
reat  elevations  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chain  are 
lua  regularly  formed.  Mountains  are  sometimes  grouped, 
i  we  have  said,  so  as  to  pres^it  no  appearance  of  a  chain ; 
imetlmea  the  chains  run  parallel,  but  wholly  independent 
^  each  other ;  in  some  cases  they  radiate  from  a  common 
rntre  or  nudeus.  Indeed  nothmg  can  well  be  more  irre- 
Alar  than  the  amngement  of  mountains,  and  they  differ 
1  much  in  height,  steepness,  and  particular  appearance. 
y  some  (Bergmann)  it  has  been  imagined  that  in  chains 
inning  north  and  south  the  western  slope  is  the  most 


abrupt,  and  that  when  the  chain  runs  east  and  west  tiie 

southern  slope  is  the  steepest  But  this  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  and  General  Andreossy  has  laid  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  steep  side  of  a  chain  of  mountains  is  that 
which  looks  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  general  slope  on 
which  the  chain  is  set.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  better 
founded  than  that  of  Bergmann,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  no 
general  law  obtains  on  this  subject. 

The  appearance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not 
only  very  different  in  different  parts,  but  the  very  same 
mountains  when  seen  at  a  distance  no  way  resemble  their 
aspect  when  seen  nearer.  At  a  distance  the  minute  irre- 
gularities are  lost  in  the  general  contour,  and  the  particular 
shadows  are  blended  into  a  uniform  tint.  The  forms  of 
rocks  generally  depend  on  their  nature,  and  a  practised  eye 
can  sometimes  pretty  correctly  divine  the  latter  from  the 
former.  These  may  either  present  the  aspect  of  needles  or 
sharp  pointed  masses,  or  the  summits  may  be  dome-shaped, 
or  stretch  along  like  a  vertical  wall,  either  entire  or  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  ruined  battlements  and  towers;  some- 
times the  whole  mas£  is  piled  up  into  a  succession  of 
gigantic  steps  or  terraces.  Individual  mountains  and  hills 
also  vary  in  form ;  those  which  are  volcanic  are  generally 
conical ;  others  are  round,  oval,  lumpy,  saddle-backed,  &c. 

Mountain-chains  are  the  natural  water-sheds  (the  divortia 
aquarum)t  h)xtH  must  not  be  thence  inferred,  ils  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,  that  all  water-sheds  are  mountain 
chains.  This  erroneous  idea  has  covered  our  maps  with 
mountains  where  in  nature  not  a  hill  is  to  be  seen. 

Another  error  is  to  regard  the  mountains  of  the  earth  as 
so  many  connected  chains,  which,  by  starting  from  some 
particular  point,  may  be  traced  stretching  and  branching 
continuously  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Hie 
fallacy  of  such  pretended  continuity  is  evident  from  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  as  described  by  different 
writers.  The  truth  is,  that  mountains  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  greatest  confusion,  here  iso- 
lated, there  in  groups  or  in  chains;  the  chains  being  in 
some  places  single  and  independent,  in  others  connected ; 
in  one  place  running  in  parallel  directions,  in  another  inter- 
secting, crossing,  or  branching  off  at  different  angles ;  in 
some  cases  completel^r  enclosing  a  certain  extent  of  country 
so  as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  basin,  in  others  only 
partially  enclosing  a  space.  In  one  country  the  mountains 
are  set  in  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  its  coasts,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  country;  in  an* 
other,  they  are  set  across  the  country.  In  fact,  the  chains 
are  observed  to  be  in  all  possible  directions,  both  as 
regards  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  trending  of  the 
coast-lines.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  the  Ghauts  of  India, 
the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  there  is  very 
little  conformity  between  the  direction  of  mountain-chains 
and  the  configuration  of  countries. 

Mountains  have  a  very  important  part  to  perform  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  earth;  they  arrest  the  fleeting 
clouds,  whose  precipitated  waters  they  store  up  in  their  in- 
terior and  exhaustless  reservoirs,  whence  springs  are  con- 
tinually issuing,  which  unite  and  form  those  streams 
that  fertilise  the  plains,  or,  collected  into  mighty  rivers, 
favour  the  transport  of  commodities  and  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  influence  of  mountains  on  local  climate  is  all- 
powerful,  and  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  they 
tie  as  regards  the  sun*s  course,  their  height,  their  position 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  their  proximity  to  or  remoteness 
from  the  sea,  the  winds  they  arrest  or  give  passage  to,  &c. 
Mountains  have  moreover  a  climate  of  their  own,  or  rather 
a  great  variety  of  climates.  Thus  in  ascending  from  the  sea 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  every  kind  of  climate  is 
passed  through  as  completely  as  if  the  traveller  were  to 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  16,000  feet  on  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  we 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation;  and  mountains 
in  that  region  which  exceed  that  height  have  their  sum- 
mits covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  hue  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation is  however  far  from  being  parallel  with  the  general 
surfkce  of  the  earth.  It  approaches  that  surfiEuse  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  poles,  but  the  laws  which  determine 
this  line  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.    [Clivatk.] 

The  limits  of  perpetual  congelation,  as  ascertained  from 
the  stability  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  are  subject  to  vary 
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yiiih  the  particular  aspect  of  the  mountains  and  other  local 
tcireumstances.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  snow-line  is 
lulgkest  on  the  south  side  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  vice  vcrsd;  hut  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  according  to  M.  Jaquemont,  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  much  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  an  elevation  of  15,800  feet 
on  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  in  South  America,  which  are 
as  fkr  south  as  14°  33^ 

The  feu;t  of  the  cold  increasing  as  we  ascend  mountains 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  plains ;  nevertheless  the  parti- 
cular aspect  of  various  parts  of  mountains  as  regards  tlie 
sun,  and  the  conformation  of  the  higher  valleys,  greatly 
modify  the  cold  of  particular  places ;  and  a  much  greater 
heat  is  sometimes  experienced  in  a  high  valley  than  is  felt 
in  one  much  lower  down.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  in 
part  the  seeming  anomalies  that  are  met  with  in  the  habita- 
tion of  plants,  many  being  found  at  heights  where  they 
^ould  be  little  expected. 

Though  mountains  are  such  striking  objects,  and,  when 
vontemmated  only  with  respect  to  their  absolute  elevation 
above  tne  sea,  appear  to  be  enormous  protuberances  on  the 
•earth's  surface,  they  are  very  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe.  The  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  least  those  where  population  is  most  dense, 
and  in  which  human  industry  is  most  concentrated,  all  lie 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  part  of  the  true  sur&ce  of  the  sphere.  But 
even  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  is  about 
ttve  miles,  is  only  about  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  In  books  of  travels  we  often  find  the 
distance  mentioned  at  which  a  particular  mountain  is  vi- 
sible. As  assertions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  loosely 
made,  the  following  rule  will  serve  for  roughly  estimating 
the  distance  at  which  a  mountain  of  known  height  can  be 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere:  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  in  feet  by  1*2247;  the 
product  will  be  the  distance  in  miles  at  which  the  mountain 
as  visible. 

With  regard  to  the  heights  of  mountains  it  may  be  ob- 
•served  that  they  vary  considerably.  Some  authors  nowever 
regard  every  eminence  below  one  thousand  feet  as  a  hill. 
Since  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  admeasure- 
inent  of  heights,  there  are  few  mountains  of  any  importance, 
in  Europe  at  least,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  now 
known  and  registered.  A  list  of  the  principal  mountain 
Ifeights  on  the  globe  would  fill  a  volume,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  give  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  of 
aome  of  the  more  important  chains. 

^ttrop^.— Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  15,668  feet;  Mont  Perdu, 
Pyrenees,  11,283;  Monte  Corno,  Apennines,  9523;  Lom- 
nitz,  Carpathians,  7962;  Sneehetta,  Dovrefield,  Norway, 
8122;  Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  11,678;  Mont 
Mezin,  Cevennes,  France,  6567 ;  Puy  de  Sanci,  Auvergne, 
France,  6200;  ^tna,  Sicily,  10^870;  Olympus,  Greece, 
9754 ;  Vesuvius,  3932. 

/<«a.—Dhawalagiri,  28,077;  Jewahir,  25,747.  These  two 
are  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 15,988;  Onhir,  Sumatra,  13,840;  Egmont,  New 
Zealand,  11,430;  Italitskoi,  Altaian  chain,  10,735;  Ararat, 
Armenia,  17,260;  Arjish,  Anatolia,  10,000?;  Olympus. 
Anatolia,  6500;  Lebanon,  Palestine,  9600;  Awatska,  a 
volcano  in  Kamtchatka,  12,000  feet. 

Africa. — Geesh,  in  Abyssinia,  15,000?;  Peak  of  Teyde, 
Teneriffe,  a  volcano,  12,180;  highest  peak  of  Atlas  chain, 
12»000,  and  perhaps  more. 

ilmtfrtca.— Nevado  di  Sorato,  25,250;  Illimani  (the  richest 
gold  mountain  of  Peru),  24,450 ;  Chimhoraco,  Andes.  21,600 ; 
Antisana,  19,136;  Cotopaxi,  18.867;  Pichinca.  15,931; 
Popocatepetl,  Mexico,  17,720:  the  last  four  are  volcanoes. 
Rocky  Mountains,  11,000;  Mount  Washington,  Appala- 
diians,  6650. 

For  the  details  of  particular  chains  and  remarkable 
mountains  and  volcanoes  see  their  several  names. 

MOUNT  SORREL.    [Lbicestershirb.] 

MOURZUCK.    [Fkzzan.I 

MOUSE.    IMuRiD*.] 

MOVEMENT,  in  Music,  a  detached  and  independent 
portion  of  a  composition.  Symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
MDfttas,  vocal  pieces  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  are  divided  into 


portions  eommonly  diifering  from  each  other  in  tine  as  veil 
as  in  key,  and  every  such  portion  is  called  a  movemenL 
Thus,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  consists  of  fitv 
movements,  viz.,  1,  a  Country  Scene;  2,  Tbe  Rivulet; 
3,  The  Village  Dance;  4,  The  Storm;  5,  as  KjInaU,  Tise 
Shepherd's  Song. 

MOVING  FORCE  may  be  defined  as  fbite  ooDsidered 
with  reference  to  tbe  momentum  it  produces,  in  like  manner 
as  accelerating  force  means  force  considered  as  the  cmose  of 
acceleration.  Imagine  a  bullet,  with  a  feather  tight h  h»- 
tened  to  it,  thrown  from  the  hand  into  a  vacuous  Sfncc 
The  action  of  the  earth  will  cause  a  parabola  to  be  described 
[Projectiles]  ;  and  as  the  leather  must  move  with  tbe 
bullet,  all  the  alterations  of  velocity  (accelerations  or  letard- 
ations)  which  take  place  in  the  one  also  take  place  in  tttc 
other.  All  forces  then,  so  fsr  as  they  are  estimated  b>  tbe 
accelerations  they  produce,  are  the  same  in  both  caM.-v 
But  if  we  take  mto  account  the  masses  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, we  see  that  very  different  degrees  of  pressure  mua 
be  applied  throughout  the  same  time  to  produce  tJ)e  \-ifUKttr 
at  starting,  and  3ie  action  of  the  earth  applies  very  diffvreDt 
degrees  of  pressure  to  the  two. 

Moving  force  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  Momentum,  in 
the  same  sense  as  accelerating  force  io  the  cause  of  accele- 
ration. Apply  continued  pressure  to  a  weight  often  pounds 
such  as  will  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  80  feet  per 
second ;  apply  another  pressure  to  a  weight  of  seven  pounds 
such  as  will  also  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  50  ftei 
per  second:  the  momenta  produced  in  one  second  are  tbea 
as  10  X  80  to  7  X  50,  or  as  800  to  360 ;  and  the  moving 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  this  proportion.  Tbe  foUoninc 
equation  is  made  the  measure : — 

Moving  force  =  mass  x  accelerating  force ; 

but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  a  unit  of  aoeeleratioo 
produced  in  a  unit  of  mass  shall  require  the  amount  uf 

Sressure  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  moving  force.  [Mass  ; 
loiCENTUM.] 

Tbe  connection  of  momentum  and  acceleration  are  de* 
veloped  in  Velocity  and  Virtual  Vklocities.  It  n 
necessary  to  remind  the  young  student  in  mechanics  thai 
accelerating  force  is  a  mathematical  abstraction,  the  coa- 
ditions  of  all  problems  which  actually  occur  introducini^ 
as  data  not  accelerating  forces,  but  moving  forces.  Owing 
however  to  the  problems  which  usuallv  come  eariiest  in  me 
chanical  treatises  containing  only  accelerating  forces  amon; 
their  data,  or  given  laws  of  acceleration  without  reference  u> 
the  masses  in  which  acceleration  is  produced,  or  the  pressure"* 
which  produce  them,  the  learner  is  not  sufficiently  remindi  J 
of  this. 

MOWBRAY,  SIR  ROGER  DE,  of  Bambougle.  *4;n 
of  Geoffrey  de  Moubray,  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  in  tbe  cii : 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Roger  was  lord  justiciar  ^f 
Scotland  from  1319  to  1321 ;  when,  having  engaged  in  t 
conspiracy  against  King  Robert  Bruce,  he  was  seized  aoi 
put  in  prison.  He  died  here  before  trial;  but,  notwith- 
standing, process  was  led  against  him,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  his  dead  body.    (Fordun,  xiii.  1.) 

MOXA,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  signifying  ar^ 
substance  whoso  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  ftkin  l* 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  This  method  w;:^ 
early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chinese  ar.  i 
Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  the  Portuguese :  b..: 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  revived  by  &e  Prencb 
surgeons  during  the  Egyptian  campaign.  The  sutkatan*^ 
employed  by  the  Cliincse  is  formed  of  the  downy  oovenr  ^ 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Moxa  (DeCandolle) :  but  f:.- 
down  of  many  other  plants,  or  the  pith,  may  be  used.  T.'« 
stalk  containing  the  pith  of  the  common  sun-flower  (UeliaQ- 
thus  annuus)  is  a  very  convenient  means,  when  the  pre|«n<«i 
moxas  cannot  be  procured.  Those  used  in  Britain  are  .*.. 
imported  from  France,  and  generally  oonskt  either  of  t 
pyramidal  or  cylindrical  roll  of  linen,  which  is  uio*^:'* 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potass.  T:  ir 
sise  of  this  is  generally  about  eight  lines  hign,  and  fr\  r.^ 
four  to  five  broad.  It  is  ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  u  r 
combustion  gradually  extends  to  the  other.  This  ditfi :  > 
from  the  actual  cautery  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron,  in  Jis 
much  as  the  latter  prcduces  immediately  its  maxinaiun  > 
effect,  which  progressively  diminishes,  while  in  the  cma«  . 
the  moxa  the  heat  gradually  increases,  and  tbe  greatts; 
effect  is  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operat^Mi.  li  is 
also  4ifforent  tsom  a  blister,  both  in  its  mode  of  aetbn  aud 
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111  th«  fttmge  of  a  disease  in  which  it  may  be  most  advan- 
Ugeously  applied  The  general  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  use  of  blisters  having  been  already  explained 
[BlistirI  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  actual 
esutery  [Bscrabotics],  the  following  observations  refer  to 
its  distiM|pre  oharacteristios.  We  may  remark  that  the  pain 
is  not  so^teat  as  might  be  expected,  indeed  less  than  often 
sttends  blisters*  and  that  it  is  often  borne  by  females  and 
ebflaren,  or  at  least  boy%  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Besides  the  secondary  effects  of  the  local  application, 
which,  being  of  a  oounter-irriutive  kind,  are  common  to 
bltsien  and  moxa,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
additional  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of  calorie.  •  Caloric, 
applied  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  appropriate 
reistrictions,  stimulates  in  a  powerful  manner  the  capillary 
vessels,  causing  them  to  contract  their  diameters,  and  to 
circulate  their  blood  with  greater  velocity ;  and,  either  by 
this  action  on  the  capfllaries,  or  by  a  direct  one  on  the  lym- 

J»hatics  of  the  part,  it  has  also  the  newer  of  exciting  the 
iinction  of  the  absorbents  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
direct  effects  of  moxa  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  the 
skin ;  and  if  the  moxa  be  applied,  through  the  medium  of 
a  needle,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  propagate  ite  influence 
to  any  depth.  The  beneficial  influence  of  moxa,  in  reliev- 
ing or  curing  disease,  apparently  depends  on  its  tonic  action 
over  absorption  and  capillary  circulation.  Hence  it  should 
be  employed  in  those  cases  only  in  which  there  exists  a 
state  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  and  a  consequent  retarda- 
tion of  their  circulation,  and  a  diminution  of  absorption ; 
and  invariably  avoided  wherever  there  is  increased  action 
or  active  inflammation.' 

To  hold  the  moxa  over  the  part  affected,  an  instrument 
has  been  invented,  but  a  portion  of  silver-wire  formed  into 
a  loop,  surrounding  the  cylinder  near  the  base,  is  sufiicient 
The  moxa  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.    •  It  may  be 
lised  so  as  not  to  cause  any  injury ;  in  a  greater  degree,  so 
as  to  produce  vesication ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an 
esrhar,  which  may  be  either  deep  or  superficial ;  or  it  may 
be  employed  with  the  acupuncture  needle.'     In  the  first 
form,  it  is  burnt  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  part 
affected,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  healing  indolent 
ulcers;  it  generally  requires  to  be  appliel  once  a  day.    It 
is  even  used  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye  with 
very  good  effect    In  the  second  form  it  is  also  to  be  held 
near  tlie  skin,  and  continued  till  a  blister  results.    In  tic 
douloureux  of  very  superficial  nerves  this  is  sometimes 
l>eneficial.    The  third  mode  is  the  most  common,  and  for 
this  the  pari  to  which  the  moxa  is  intended  to  be  applied  is 
marked  out,  and  the  moxa  being  surrounded  with  a  piece 
of  card-paper,  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
rammon  salt,  to  protect  the  adjacent  skin,  the  moxa  is 
ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  the  combustion  increased,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.    For  the  euro  of  obsti- 
nate sciatica  and  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  joints  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  moxa  may  be  required,  but  it  seldom 
fails  to  give  relief.    '  When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
needle  aro  used  together,  a  moxa  of  a  proper  size  is  to  be 
perforated  by  a  needle  of  such  a  length  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  as  to  keep  the  moxa 
nbout  one  mcli  from  it   The  needle  is  then  introduced,  and 
tlie  moxa  is  now  put  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  the 
beat  disengaged  fVom  it  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
ind  thence  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  [Acvpunc- 
rrRB.]    When  the  pain  from  the  third  mode  of  applymg 
he  moxa  is  very  great,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  will  generally 
nitigate  it 

Projudice  against  this  remedy,  on  account  of  its  apnarent 
ererity,  has  prevented  iu  being  extensively  used,  but 
dmost  all  practitioners  who  have  made  trial  of  it  can  attest 
ta  efficacy.  It  will  rarely  be  had  recourse  to,  except  in 
ttses  of  a  neural^e  or  parmlytie  kind  of  such  obstinacy  or 
ttin fulness  as  to  justify  the  measure;  but  in  such  diseases 
t  should  not  be  overlooked.  (Wallace,  On  the  Action  qf 
Ifojra.) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  Town  of,  is  the  principal  settle- 
aent  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afiicau 
t  is  situated  in  15**  2'  S.  lat  and  40*  43^  E.  long.  The 
larbour  is  fbrmed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  five  miles  and 
half  broad  and  six  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
hree  ooDsiderable  rivers.  At  the  entrance  are  three  small 
ilanda,  which,  together  with  reefs  and  shoals,  render  the 
nchorage  perfectly  safe  in  the  worst  weather.    Of  these 
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islands,  that  of  Motambiqne,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
fonned  of  coral,  is  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  other  two  islands,  S.  George 
to  the  northward  and  S.  lago  to  the  southward,  lie  opposite 
to  one  another,  nearly  three  miles  outside  that  of  Mosara- 
bique;  they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  with- 
out inhabitants. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
toe  fort  of  S.  Sebastiao,  which  was  erected  soon  after  the 
Portuguese  took  the  place.    Though  much  neglected,  it  is 
still  a  strong  fortification  and  capable  of  making  a  formida- 
ble resistance.    There  are  also  two  other  small  forts,  one  of 
which  is  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.   The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  constructed.    Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  a  large  square,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
IS  a  long  and  commodious  stone  wharf,  built  on  arches 
stretching  out  firom  the  shore  almost  to  low-water  mark,  and 
affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats.    On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.    The 
palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building,  apparently  of  great 
age,  with  a  flat  leaden  roof  and  a  large  sous  re  court  in  the 
centre.    The  city  takes  up  one  half  of  the  island,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  coloured  people* 
whose  small  bamboo- huts,  placed  in  the  most  irregular 
order,  form  a  strikine  contrast  to  the  lofty  stone  buildings  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  regular  streets.     The  country 
surrounding  the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  unculti^atecC 
except  along  the  northern  shores  opposite  Mozambique, 
where  extensive  tracts  of  ground  are  under  cultivation  and 
supply  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.    Rice 
and  other  provisions  are  also  imported  by  the  Arabs. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  Portuguese,  and  a  larger  number  of  Cana- 
reens,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  Goa 
and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Banyans  from  Hin- 
dustan, but  the  free  coloured jpeople  and  the  slaves  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  in  recent  times  it  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Brazil.  In  addition 
to  slaves,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  a 
few  articles  of  smaller  value  were  sent  abroad. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498, 
who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  became 
an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  necessaries  dnd  a  pilot  The  town  was  taken  in 
1506  by  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  and  as  most 
of  the  commercial  places  of  that  coast  experienced  the  same 
fkte  about  that  time,  Mozambique  became  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a 
viceroy,  to  whom  all  other  governors  in  Africa  were  subordi- 
nate. As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambiijue  and  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coast  were  in  a  flourishing  state, 
but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Motambique  has  still  the  supreme  autliorit/ over  all  the 
Portuguese  settlements  from  CapeDelgado  on  tlie  north  to 
Dalagoa  Bay  on  the  south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in 
oflSce.  and  is  then  promoted  to  some  other  government. 

(Owen's  Narrattve  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  qf 
jififfca,  ArabicLt  and  Madagatcttr;  and  Prior's  Voyage 
ahng  the  Ewttem  Coaet  qf  Africa.) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  THE  COAST  OF,  is  a  term  used  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10*  41'  S.  lat  and 
40*  34'  E.  long.)  on  the  north,  and  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  (17*  W  S.  lat.  and  33*  E.  lon«.) 
on  the  south,  constituting  the  western  side  of  the  wule 
strait  by  which  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from 
the  mamland  of  Africa,  and  which  is  called  the  Channel  of 
Mozambique. 

Though  this  conn  try  lies  along  a  sea  frequently  navigated 
by  vessels  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  and  though  the  Portu- 
guese have  had  settlements  on  it  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, the  country  is  very  little  known  as  regards  its  prin- 
cipal features,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast-line,  which 
was  surveyed  by  British  officers  in  1823  and  1824.  The 
Portuguese  have  several  forts  along  this  coast  but  ttieir 
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authority  hardly  anywhere  extends  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land, and  in  many  plaoes  it  is  not  even  acknowledged  on 
the  shores.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  peaeefnl  but 
powerful  and  brave  nation*  the  Makawas,  who  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese^  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  visit  their  country. 

The  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  shore  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  com* 
posed  of  sand.  This  strip  of  elevated  ground  aeems  to  be 
of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
is  a  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is 
impassible,  being  covered  with  grass  nearly  six  feet  above 
the  water.  Between  it  and  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  elephants, 
hippopotlimi,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along  the  course  of 
the  numerous  rivers  the  country  is  higher  and  drier;  it  is 
also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea- 
shore trees  are  scarce,  and  grow  principally  on  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  known  how  far  the  morass  extends  inland, 
but  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  interieoted 
with  extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hills  which 
constitute  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern 
Africa  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  about  180 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  is  the  only  place  in  whioh 
their  situation  is  known.  Vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
perceive  no  mountains  on  the  continent 

The  sea-  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered 
very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost 
For  a  space  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  it  is  lined  by  shoals,  on 
which  rise  several  small  islands ;  some  of  them  consbt  of 
dry  sand,  and  are  bare,  whilst  others  are  well  wooded.  Most 
of  them  are  coral  islands.  The  channel  which  divides  these 
islands  from  the  continent  has  generallv  deep  water.  The 
sea  east  of  the  shoals  is  nearly  everywhere  unfathomable. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands  are  Fuego  or  Fogo, 
Mafamede,  and  St  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated  south 
of  Mozambique:  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape 
Delgado  are  the  Querimba  islands,  whioh  are  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  low  and  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  leeft 
extending  sesward,  and  rising  abruptly  from  an  immense 
depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  vessels  being  slieltered  by  the  mainland  to  the 
westward,  and  in  every  other  direction  by  islands  and  reefs, 
so  as  to  affonl  security  to  vessels  in  the  heaviest  gales.  The 
best  harbour  is  formed  by  the  islands  Ibo  and  Matamo.  Ibo 
and  Querimba  are  the  only  inhabited  ilands. 

Here,  as  in  aU  tropical  countries,  the  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  raine  commence  in 
November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  along  the  rivers  is  then  over- 
llowed  to  a  distance  of  several  mues.  The  heat  in  summer 
being  very  great  and  the  country  not  well  drained,  the 
numerous  swamps  render  nearly  the  whole  coast  unhealthy, 
especiiJly  for  Europeans,  who  are  not  inured  to  the 
climate. 

The  country  is  rich  in  productions*  The  grains  which 
are  cultivated  are  rice,  millet,  maixe,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat ;  the  most  common  vegetables  are  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  tomatas^  pump- 
kins, and  cucumbers.  The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes, 
oranges,  limes,  ac^oa- apples,  eustard-apnles,  pineapples, 
guavas,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Different  xinds  of  pimento 
are  also  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all  the 
coral  banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especiallv  goats, 
are  numerous.  The  exports  are  ivory,  the  tusks  of  tne  hip- 
popotamus, gold-dust  columbo-root  gums,  and  some  ember. 
Formerly  a  great  number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

Tlie  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  to  the  north  of 
Cspe  Ddgado.  The  most  northern  is  Ibo  (1*2^  20'  S.  lat 
and  40^  30'  E.  long.),  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Querimba  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  place  of  trade.  Farther  south  is  Pomba, 
which  ha«  one  of  the  finest  harbourt  on  the  coast  the  en- 
trance being  a  ehannel  between  two  rocky  points,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  across ;  but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens 
is  nine  miles  long  hysix  broad,  and  has  sufficient  water  for 
the  largest  ships.  Tliis  place  has  some  trade.  Near  16*  8. 
lat  are  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbouii,  Port  Con- 
ducia.  Port  Mosambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the 
•eoond  is  used  for  oomoMnual  porpoaia. 


The  moti  southern  Portognese  settlement  on  t3ue 
Quilimane,  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ttorthvra 
branch  of  the  river  Zambesi,  which  branch  ia  likewise  ealM 
Quilimane.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  asa.  Tht 
river  at  its  entrance  is  a  mile  broad,  and  immadiaiaiy  uh 
creases  in  width  considerably.  Hie  place  eo^ine  ooiy 
thirty-two  houses,  built  of  briok,  which  are  inhalKd  by  the 
Surooeans  and  their  deeeendants,  and  a  great  nvmher  of 
huts  for  the  slaves.  The  ponulation  ia  mut  itM*  Th« 
trade  in  slaves  was  oonsiderable  till  verr  vaeently.  Beside* 
rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  geld  and  ailver. 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyage*  to  4/W(0M,  Arabia,  wtf 
Madagcucar;  and  Prior's  VoyagB  akmg  Me  JEaefens  Com 
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:OZAMBIQUE,  THE  CHANNEL  OF.  dirides  the 
island  of  Madagascar  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  waik 
ing  the  western  shores  of  the  island  and  the  coaaC  of  Moaam- 
bique.  Opposite  the  town  is  the  nairowest  part  e#  t^^e 
channel,  but  even  here  its  width  is  250  malea.  tht  length 
of  the  channel,  between  IS^  and  25*  4y  8.  lat.  wy  be 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Towards  its  nortbem  «xAreai«M 
are  the  Comoro  Islands.  [Comoro  IaiJiifiia.1  Akmg  thip 
coast  of  Mosambique  are  extensive  aboala  wiUi  several  I.  • 
coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  ahere  aavwal  lockv 
islands,  but  only  a  few  small  ialands  occur  in  the  middle  <•/ 
the  channel.  The  abores  of  Madagascar  are  tolevably  high, 
but  those  of  the  coast  of  Moxambi(|tta  are  all  low.  1 . « 
depth  of  water  is  very  considerable*  it  behig  impc«ib&e  n 
manv  plaoes  to  get  soundings  close  to  the  shore  ott  thw  uU 
of  Maaagascar,  or  close  to  the  shoals  on  the  cppccite  aid< 

This  channel  is  much  navigated  by  Tsassla  boosd  so  the 
East  Indies,  as  it  afforda  at  certain  seasons 
passage  than  any  other  course ;  this  how 
tlie  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  for  thtf 
sets  in  the  same  direction,  whioh  is  souUkward.  and  with  e. 
siderable  force.  From  April  to  November  the  aoatk 
monsoon  prevails,  the  winds  blowing  from  so«th*weet,  w«a. 
south-east,  and  east-south-east  along  the  whole  extent  •  ' 
the  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  acttb  ea«: 
monsoon  is  experienced  at  the  northern  extrcnuty  cf  u« 
channel  near  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  in  the  ceuiee  o#  tr «: 
month  it  proceeds  farther  south,  and  about  the  end  ef  a 
reaches  St  Augustin's  Bay.  But  it  does  not  esteod  terthrr 
the  sea  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  St  Aogustia's  Bay  in  M». 
dagascar  to  the  Basanita  Islands  near  the  coaal  of  S.<^  a 
being  all  the  year  round  under  the  dominion  cf  tlw  aoni^ 
east  monsoon,  or  rather  trade-wind.  Acocrding  to  Ibe  f«*> 
valenoe  of  these  monsoons,  vessels  going  to  and  eomii^  f.«ca 
India  frequentlv  pass  through  this  channel  It  k  ^ao  ocra- 
sionally  visited  by  whalers*  as  the  black  whale,  whkh  v««^i)» 
the  spermaceti,  is  very  abundant  in  these  seaa.  Wai**- 
spouts  are  of  frequent  occumnoe^  as  well  es  ia  aoMc  pars 
of  the  Indian  Sea  towards  its  eastern  border. 

(Owen's  Narraiive  t^  Vayaget  to  egptorw  thv  Sfcores  ^ 
Afnea,  ArMa,  and  Madagaaomr;  Pnor^  ^OMfw  mhm£ 
thM  EoMtem  Coast  qf  Africa.) 

MOZART,  JOHANN-CHRYSaSTOMUB-WOLf 
GANG-GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  at  Salabnrg,  Jaaoarv  r 
1756.  His  father,  Leopold,  the  son  of  a  bookbin4«r.' «». 
sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  prince  arrhbishep  of  8«.  .- 
burg,  and  employed  the  houra  not  devoted  to  the  datiea  ' 
his  oiBoe  in  teachmg  the  rules  of  musical  eompoai 
also  in  giving  lessons  on  the  violm.  His  KmAm 
work  in  quarto»  published  at  Augsburg,  in  I7««,  * 
esteemed  in  iu  day,  and  may  still  be  pfcAlahlv  rea 
scientiAo  students.  He  married  Anna4laria  MrtL 
what  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  M.  ScfalictcfffaB  <e 
Necrology  has  proved  highly  usefril  to  as  la  ike  ^ 
instance),  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  aliogethar  nnwof.** 
of  remark  by  thoae  who  invcstigete  moral  a»d  ^vebn. 
causes  and  eflfeets,  namely,  that  thia  eoupk,  the  paiM«%  i 
one  so  admirabljr  organised  for  ersating  beaatirfal  k«^ 
monies,  were  distinguished  bv  personal  beauty  af  iW 
kind.  They  had  several  childran.  all  cf  whooa 
but  a  few  months  old,  except  the  subject  of  thie 
a  sister  four  vears  his  sen»r.  The  laiier  reesl 
tions  on  the  harpsichord  from  her  fother  wbca 
had  scarcely  completed  his  third  year,  and  at 
period  the  child  evinced  in  the  facet  decided  ■_ 
pleasure  afforded  him  by  combined  eoaad^  an  ««U  a*  >  • 
aptitude  for  music  generally.  His  an 
out  thirds  on  this  inatrumenU  and  hie 
Vy  the  strongest  denranstiaiioaa  of  infoalila  J|o|^ 
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When  Uw  young  MoMft  vu  tbnr  years  old,  his  father, 
hardly  in  earnatt^  taught  him  a  few  easy  minuett  and 
aimple  Uiaont,  aaoh  of  which  he  learnt  in  ahout  half  an 
hour*  In  leas  than  two  yeart  more  appeared  the  first  dawn 
of  his  talent  for  composition ;  he  invented  short  pieces  of 
music,  which  his  lather  noted  down ;  hut  it  is  to  be  re- 
sretted  that  not  one  of  these  curiosities  was  preserved. 
That  great  sensibility  whieh  almost  invariably  is  a  concomi- 
tant <x  genius,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  was  apparent 
from  the  moment  he  could  express  himself.  '  Do  you  love 
me  ?'  was  a  question  he  frequently  put  to  those  about  him ; 
and  when  he  was  ironically  answered  in  the  negative,  his 
tears  began  to  flow.  In  all  his  pursuits  his  ardour  was  ex- 
traordinary. '  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the 
marks  of  his  calculations.  And  it  xaay  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state**  says  the  author  of  his  Memoir  in  The  Gallery  qf 
Pbriraiie,  *what  we  believe  has  never  yet'appearea  in 
print — that  his  talent  for  the  science  of  numbers  was  only 
inferior  to  that  for  music :  had  he  not  been  distinguished 
by  genius  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calcu- 
lating powers  would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
bring  him  into  general  notice.' 

Not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  the  child 
excited  the  astonishment  of  nis  father  by  the  production  of 
a  harpsichord  concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written, 
and  wholly  unobjectionable,  except  that  it  contained  too 
many  difficult  passages.  l*be  appearance  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been  viewed)  deter- 
mined the  father  to  let  the  voulhful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
some  of  the  (German  courts.  He  first  took  him  to  Munich, 
where  the  elector  received  him  and  his  family  with  every 
kind  of  encouragement.  In  176i  the  party  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  pemrmed  before  the  emperor  Francis'!.,  who 
was  not  less  pleased  by  the  vivacity  of  the  boy  than  amased 
by  his  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Mozart  family 
made  an  extensive  European  tour:  in  Pitfis  they  resided 
many  months,  where  the  yonthfUl  wonder  perfbrmed  on  the 
organ  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  the  whole  court. 
There  the  party  eave  public  concerts,  and  in  that  city,  in 
the  same  year,  Mozart  published  his  two  first  works»  when 
he  had  not  finished  his  eighth  year! 

In  1764  the  Mosarts  arrived  in  London,  and  remained 
till  the  summer  of  1765.  *  Here,*  says  the  above-mentioned 
memoir,  'the  boy  exhibited  his  talents  before  the  rojral 
family,  and  underwent  more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which 
he  had  been  before  exposed,  through  which  he  passed  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  did  he  excite 
in  this  countrv,  that  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring! on  drew  up 
an  account  or  his  extraordinary  performances,  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  declared  by  the  council 
of  that  body  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  be  printed  in  the 
Philoinphieai  D^amactions,  in  the  60th  volume  of  which  it 
appears.'  And  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  same  work,  Dr. 
Bnrney  remarks:^' Of  Mozart's  infiint  attempts  at  music 
I  was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  conversation  of 
his  fother,  who,  though  an  intelligent  man,  whose  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to 
music,  confessed  himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive 
improvements  of  his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  years  of  age  I  was  freouently  convinced 
of  his  great  knowledge  in  composition  by  his  writings ;  and 
that  his  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and  execution  in  ex- 
temporary playing,  were  such  as  few  professors  are  possessed 
of  at  forty  years  of  age.*  During  this  residence  in  our  metro- 
polis, he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
family  then  returned  to  the  Continent.  At  the  Hague, 
Mozart  published  six  more  sonatas.  The  party  now  paid  a 
second  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Salzburg  in  1 768. 
In  the  same  year  Mozart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  composed  an  entire  opera.  La  Finia  SempUoe^  which  was 
much  commended  bv  Hasse,  who  was  then  in  high  repute, 
and  by  Metastasio*  but  it  never  was  publicly  performeid,  is 
now  unknown  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  probably  its 
chief  merit  was  of  a  refative  kind. 

In  1769  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  archbishop  of  Salsbuiw^  concerts.  Soon 
aAer  he  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  ana  at  Rome  gave  a  re- 
ma  rkable.proof  of  the  power  he  nossessed  of  fixing  his  atten- 
tion, and  of  memory,  by  notine  aown  the  famous  Miserere  of 
Allegri,  after  his  return  from  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  he 
had  neard  it  performed.    At  Bologna  he  was  introduced  to 


the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  who,  after  testing  theyouth's 
abilities,  became  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  miile  in 
that  city,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  Fibrmonica ;  and  at  Rome  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At  Milan,  in  1770,  he 
wrote  and  brought  out  his  secona  opera,  Mitridate^  which  was 
performed  twenty  nights  consecutively.  In  1773  appeared 
bis  Lueio  Silla,  which  had  twentv-six  successive  represen- 
tations. In  the  same  year  he  produced  other  works,  among 
which  were,  an  opera  buffa.  La  finta  Giardiniera,  two 
Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  In 
1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  he  com- 
posed the  cantata  //  Re  Pastore ;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  year  1779  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen,  though 
but  few  of  its  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a 
celebrity  at  all  eaual  to  that  which  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions have  so  justly  acquired. 

In  November,  1779,  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the 
inhabitants  and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agrerable 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
exhibited  the  rare  example  of  one  who  had  been  astonish- 
ing as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  become  proportionately  great  as  a  man.  *  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  be  was  captivated  by  the  charms  dT 
Madlle.  Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  person,  and  an 
accomplished,  celebrated  actress,  to  whom  lie  soon  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  was  courteously  declined  by  her 
htmily,  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not  then  suf- 
ficiently established.  Upon  this  he  comnosed  his  Idomeneot 
in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  iiis  command,  and, 
animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered  his 
heart,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his 
highest  effort :  certainly  it  was  the  first  Uiat  showed  his  ma- 
tured and  positive  strength*  Portions  of  it  are  in  his  most 
original  ana  grandest  manner,  but  parts  show  that  he  bad 
not  quite  emancipated  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  custom. 
Some  of  the  airs,  though  for  superior  to  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, are  too  much  in  the  opera  style  then  prevailing, 
a  style  now  become  nearlv  obsolete;  and  wheu,  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  was  wished  to  bring  out  Idomeneo  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  it  became  evident  that,  if  performed  as  originally 
written,  its  success  would  be  very  doubtfuL  To  Madlle. 
Weber,  on  whom  the  composer's  affections  were  unalterably 
fixed,  was  assigned  the  principal  character  in  the  opera,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  author  aocjuired  bv  his  work 
having  immediately  silenced  the  objections  of  Constance's 
familv,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward  of  his  efforts.' 
(Gallery  qf  Portraite,)  The  union  proved  a  most  happy, 
one:  in  his  wife  he  found  ^an  affectionate,  active,  zealous 
friend,  a  useful  counsellor,* and,  when  his  health  began  to 
decline,  a  patient,  unwearied,  devoted  attendant 

In  1782  Mozart  produced  Die  Enffiihrung  aue  dem 
Serail  {VEfdcvement  du  Serail).  It  was  at  a  rehearsal  of 
this  opera  that  Joseph  IL  said  to  the  composer,  '  My  dear 
Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  it  has  too  many  notes.* 
*I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,*  replied  Mozart,  with  his 
characteristic  inuependence,  '  there  are  precisely  as  many 
notes  as  are  necessary,  and  no  more,'  Joseph  said  nothing, 
though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but  when  the 
opera  was  performed  and  heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded 
ii  with  praises.  Le  No£s:e  di  Figaro^  the  libretto  of  which 
is  well  abridge^  fh>m  Beaumarchais'  admirable  comedy, 
was  produced  in  1786,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  'by 
whose  authority  alone  an  lulian  conspiracy  against  it  was 
suppressed.'  In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  Schaus^ 
fMDirekior  (director  of  the  comedy),  a  short  opera,  pes* 
sessiog  little  merit* 

In  1787  appeared,  at  Prague,  the  cA^/WTonivr^  of  Mozart, 
his  Don  GtOMfim',  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  Lorenzo  DaPonte,  from  the  many  dramas  founded 
on  the  same  popular  subject.  This  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Bohemians,  but  was  then  above  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer,  aware 
of  iU  superiority,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prove  •  caviare 
to  the  general,*  said— 'I  have  written  this  opera  to  please 
myself  and  my  friends.'  And  when  it  was  performed,  more 
than- thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  Acad6mie  Royale  at 
Paris,  it  was  so  little  understood  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
orchestra,  tliat  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer,  exclaimed, 
•  Don  Juan  a  paru  incognito  &  lopera.'  It  never  found  iU 
way  to  our  Anglo-Italian  sUge  till  the  year  1817,  *  when  it 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  all  former  repre- 
senUtions,  and  has  never  since  been  equalled.    The  pro- 
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are  found  to  thrive  better  when  the  soil  it  kept  stirred: 
however,  «s  grmss  will  be  generally  prefiBrred,  all  strone^ 
growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  should 
also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed  till  at  least  immediately 
before  the  fruit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  rays  will 
be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
when  obstructea  b^  a  covering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
are  also  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  syrup ;  and  their  juice, 
mixed  with  that  of  apples,  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 
wine  colour,  called  mulberry  cider. 

The  soil  for  mulberry-trees  should  be  of  alight,  rich,  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  be  not  naturally 
pervious,  it  should  be  rendered  as  much  so  as  is  possible. 
A  good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will  prove  beneficial 
with  regard  both  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit. 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  The  last  is  the  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a  tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  fruitful ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  monoscious,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a  dioecious  character.  Hence 
likewise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated from  trees  previously  ascertained  to  be  prolific ; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  are  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  attaining  a  bearing  state. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  good  mulberry-tree  is  very  de- 
sirable, the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a  bearing 
tree  readily  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a  tolerably  large 
branch  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  '  ringed,*  and  the  annulation  is 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  rich  soil,  sutBciently  large  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tempe- 
rature, or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  the  roots 
ofa  tree  naturally  experience  in  the  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  ttie  earth,  and  in  due  time  the  branch 
may  be  out  off  and  planted.  A  covering  of  moss  is  useful, 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equablo  temperature,  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

Ilie  mulberry-tree  require  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season  for  this  operation 
should  be  always  mid* winter ;  for  if  in  a  growing  state,  this 
plant  bears  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
limbs.  Mulberries  have  been  trained  against  south  walls, 
over  which  a  single  plant  has  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  horixoiitally ;  additional  size  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gain^,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a  standard  on  a  nroper  bottom  as  to  compensate  for 
the  ereat  extent  of  wall-room  occupied. 

Medicinal  Utea^^The  firuit  (popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
termed  a  berry)  of  Morus  nigra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
formed  bv  a  partial  union  of  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calices, 
«?aoh  enclosing  a  dry  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  theu  red,  and  lastly  of  a  deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a  like  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage, 
with  an  astringent  resin,  and  is  sweetish  and  subacid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  malic  or  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
before  it  is  quite'  ripe.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
syrup,  or  a  vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raspberry 
vinegar,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory sore»throat,  and  a  drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestic 
The  firuit  of  the  blackberry  (Rubus  firuticosus)  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  is  not  acid. 

MULCAST£R,  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle, 
and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
King*s  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ; 
and  on  September  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  pnilology,  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  school  in  London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he 
continuea  till  1586,  when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  he 
remained  twelvo  years ;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  in  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted 
St  the  presentation  of  the  queen,    and  where  he  died, 


April  lAtfa«  1611.  Several  of  his  smaller  cooipositioiif 
oommendatory  verses^  &o.  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his  eoa« 
temporaries;  and  Qasooigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses 
of  his  composition,  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at 
Kenilworth,  in  1575.  His  separate  works  were:  1,  his 
'  Positions,  wherein  thdse  primitive  circumstances  be  exa- 
mined which  are  neoessarie  for  the  trainine  up  of  Childrv^n, 
either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in  their  bodie,'  4t.» . 
Lend.,  1681  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  second  part  was  promise*}. 
%  *The  fint  part  of  the  Blementarie,  which  entreaietb 
chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  English  tung,'  4 to. 
Lend.,  1588,  a  book  whioh  Warton  (Hiii.  Enf^L  Poetr,)  s«t« 
contains  many  judicious  mticisms  and  observations  on  tiie 
English  language.  3,  'Catechismus  Paulintts,  in  usmu 
Scholss  PauUniB  conscriptus,  ad  formam  parvi  tUius  Anglic: 
Catechismi  qui  pueris  in  oommuni  Pr»cum  Anglicarum 
Itbro  edisoendus  proponitur,*  8vo.,  1601.  This  is  in  lottt> 
and  short  verae,  and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  onee  es- 
teemed. Fuller  relates  that  Mulcaster  was  a  severe  master, 
but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in  afler-Ufe^  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Bishop  Andrews.  (Geni,  Mag,,  voL  Ixx.,  i>r» 
420,  604;  Wilson's  HuU  qf  Merchant  Ta^hn'  School,  wl 
i.,  p.  78,  &c. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  DkU,  vol  xxiL,  |i.  60 1  ) 

MULE.  This  word  is,  in  ita  particular  sense,  need  to 
denote  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare  [Hoa^r. 
vol.  xii.,  p.  314]*;  but,  in  its  genetal  signification,  it  » 
applied  to  the  oflkpring  of  any  two  animals  of  distinrt 
species,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  the  term  *  fiybnd ' 
[Hybrio^  vol.  xiL,  p.  374.1 

<  The  true  distinction  between  diflemnt  species  of  ani- 
mals»'  writes  John  Hunter,t '  must  ultimately,  as  app««i» 
to  me»  be  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  propagatir: 
with  each  other  an  offspring  capable  again  of  oontinutn/ 
itself  by  subsequent  propagations :  thus  the  horae  and  &«« 
beget  a  mule  capable  of  oopnlation,  but  incap^le  of  U^ 
getting  or  producing  oflbpring.  If  it  be  true  that  the  m^li 
has  been  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  u 
extraordinarv  foot,  it  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  d^ 
termine  the  horse  and  ass  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  inde«M 
from  the  copulation  of  mules  being  very  frequent,  and  tb< 
circumstance  of  their  breeding  very  rare,  I  should  rati  ' 
attribute  it  to  a  degree  of  monstrosity  in  the  organs  of  tl  • 
mule  which  conceived,  as  not  being  a  mixture  of  two  d  r 
forent  species,  but  merely  those  of  either  the  msle  or  female 
ass.  This  is  not  so  far-fetched  an  idea,  when  we  consid*.* 
that  some  true  species  produce  monsters  which  aiw  a  m.  .• 
ture  of  both  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  distinct  9-.-1 
are  incapable  of  breeding  at  alt.  If  then  we  find  naturr  .- 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  fh)m  general  princip'.% 
why  may  it  not  happen  likewise  in  the  production  of  oilL  - 
so  that  sometimes  a  mule  shall  breed  from  the  eircumtftan*  r 
of  iu  being  a  monster  respecting  mules?'  We  think  th.' 
the  views  here  laid  down  are  clear  and  satisfoctocy  so  far  r « 
they  go,  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  paragTSf.. 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a  contradictory  answer. 

But  the  student  should  be  on  his  guard  as  to  an  nnbc*  • 
tating  admission  of  everything  that  is  laid  down  even  b^  ; 
authority  bo  deservedly  eminent  as  that  of  the  great  ph%  » 

*  Mr.  Dnwin.  in  hif  highly  Intenttiog '  Joarna]  Md  RMuak«.*  Vlrc  •  • 
third  imhime  of  th«  •  NamtlT*  of  Ui«  Bm^eyiBf  Vo^m**  oT  H  M.  alitM  Atf  • . 
ture  and  Il««f  1«.*  kitm  the  foUowiof  gnphic  Kcooant  of  the  eeeUI  h*Jb4to  .  •< 
Mule,  when  dctcribioff  the  pesMge  «  1m  CordUlerm.     •  Ovr  sauier  of 
Tellini  was  delightfully  tndependeat.    In  the  inhehHed  parls  w  ikmu- 
little  irewood.  hired  peetare  Sir  the  aniaela,  ead  MTniieofcert  is  ilie  een^  & 


with  then.  Oornring  an  iron  pot,  we  cooked  and  ate  our  anBpet  w»«h-7  •  • 
cloodlcsi  sky»  and  knew  no  troable.  My  oompankuu  were  Manano  iUm a •  - . 
who  had  fonnerly  aoeompaaied  me,  and  an  «  atriaiD.**  with  hie  te«  m<Uv«  »  . 
a  "  madrina."  * 

'  The  madrina  Cor  godmother)  tt  a  moat  Important  petaooace.    fii*  .   « 
old  steady  mare,  with  a  IttUe  beH  ronod  her  neck  t  uid  wheiweoetvr  tW  e  «- 
the  molM.  like  good  ehikben.  tiUow  her.    Ifioveral  large  ttnopa  at«  ur. 
iolo  one  field  to  graie.  in  the  morning  iho  muleteer  baa  omiy  le  |p»« 
madiinaa  a  IttUe  apart  and  Unkle  their  belts;  and  alfboogh  tllriv  m*^  U  • 
or  three  hundred  mule*  togethei,  each  Immediately  knowa  ila  «v«  W.l.  •- 
■eparatrt  iUelf  ftom  the  reet    The  afTeclton  of  theee  animnla  %m  ilMnr   a. 
dnoas  ■a\es  inftnite  trouble.    It  is  n^^iW  impoisllde  to  loee  an  oM  mnM- .  s 
if  detained  fbr  Mveral  hours  by  foroA  >f.d>will,  by  the  powt^r  cf  sttpU.  ' 
dog.  track  out  her  cumpantons,  or  r«thet  the  m.idrlna:  for.  e 


muleteer,  she  U  Uie  chief  oUert  of  affecUun.    The  feeUug  bo«#^T  la  tooc  ^-   . « 
individual  nature ;  for  1  beheTo  I  am  right  In  saying  that  any  aoimal  •    '    • 
bell  will  ee rre  ae  a  madiiniL    In  a  troop  faeh  animal  ca«Ti««,  on  a  Wt^l  r 
a  oargo  weighing  416  pounds  (more  than  twenty-nine  slwne);  Iml  in  a  ■ 
tainous  country,  a  hundred  pounds  loss.    Yet  with  what  dflkate  iJ««i   :. 
without  any  proportional  bulk  of  ronsele.  these  animals  sii|«[«4t  •«  r*" 
burden  I    Tlie  mule  always  appears  tu  me  a  moat  attrprtting  animal.     1  •  • . 
hybrid  should  potiMs  more  reason,  memory,  obetinacf .  eocini  arevik**   . 
powers  of  mnacttlar  endurance,  than  either  uf  its  pateo^i.  seems  \o  a..    . 
that  art  has  here  out-mastrred  tiaiursit* 

f  *  Obeerratioas  tending  to  show  that  the  Wdit  Jaekal.  ami  IVii«  %ww  m  • 
the  same  spedesi*    ifee  Professor  Owen's  edition  of  John  IIuahi's  *  u;  •*!  -  i 
Uons  on  Certain  Parla  of  the  Animal/  London,  8vd^  IS97. 
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ilawn,  at  dooii>  at  four  o^doek  in  tbe  aftefrnoon,  at  simset, 
and  at  nightrcloie.  The  mttMiin  cry  is  a  aubitilute  for 
bellt,  wbich  are  not  used  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
words  of  the  exian  are ;— '  God  is  great ;  I  attest  that  there 
is  DO  other  God  but  God:  I  attest  that  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God:  come  to  prayers ;  come  to  the  temple  of 
salvatiou:  God  is  great;  there  is  no  God  but  God.'  Each 
of  these  sentences  is  repeated  several  times  in  succession, 
with  pauses  between,  and  in  a  kind  of  slow  chanting,  and 
occasionally  shrill  lone,  forming  a  solemn  though  wild 
melody,  peculiarly  impressive,  especially  when  suddenly 
breakipg  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  On  hearing  the 
muesxinrs  call,  the  devout  Mussulmans  turn  their  faces 
towards  Mecca,  and  recite  theur  namaz,  or  prayers. 

MUFFLE,  a  vaulted  flat-bottomed  earthen  vessel  in 
which  substances  may  be  strongly  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  fuel ;  in  this  smaller 
TeueU  are  placed  containing  the  substances  to  be  acted 
upon. 

MUFTI,  the  general  denomination  of  the  head  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Turkeyi  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  large 
town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  muftis  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  over  the  medress^,  or  ooUeges,  andsenerally  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  oulemaSk  or  lawyers.  He  is  styled  sheikh 
ul  islam,  or  *  chief  of  the  elect,^  and  is  consulted  in  im- 
portant matters  of  law.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
who  can  also  depose  him.  His  decisions,  called '  fetwahs,' 
are  written  in  a  laconic  style,  and  he  assigns  no  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  His  secretary,  called  fetwah  emtn^  has  an 
office  with  about  twenty  clerks  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  dignity  of  sheikh  ul  islam  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  empire,  and  is  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  grand-yixier. 
His  dress  is  of  white  ermine.  Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  in  his 
*  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,*  gives  seyeral  specimens  of 
the  *  fetwahs.' 

MUGGLBTONIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  Uie  year  1661.  The  leaders  of  this  sect  were 
Lodowicke  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  John 
Reeve,  who  asserted  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  an 
audible  voice  flrom  Grod,  as  the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 
the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  they  had  power 
to  bless  or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  please^^ 
They  published  a  great  number  of  works,  and  obtained 
many  followers.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  George  Fox  and  William  Penn. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1676,  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1697,  at  the  age  of  68. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  strange 
doctrines  of  this  sect.  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  that  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  man, 
that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  God,  that  God 
himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom  as  a  man  and 
suffered  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  his  re- 
presentative in  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not 
very  intelligible  doctrines  concerning  angehi  and  devils. 
According  to  them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  body,  with  wluch  it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Muggle- 
ton, together  with  other  Musgletonian  tracts,  was  published 
by  some  of  their  modern  ^>llowers,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1832. 
Among  the  works  written  affainst  them  are  the  following : 
•The  New  Witnesses  provea  Old  Hereticks,'  by  William 
Penn,  4to^  1672 ;  'A  True  Representation  of  the  Absurd 
and  Mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Muggletonians,'  4tOn  Lond.,  1694. 

MUGFLIDiB  (or  fishes  of  the  Mullet  tribe),  a  ftroily  of 
fishes  of  the  ordier  Acanthopterygii.  This  family  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters'—body  nearly 
cylindrical,  ooveired  with  large  scales;  dorsal  fins  (two  in 
number)  separated,  the  first  with  only  four  sninous  rays ;  the 
ventral  fins  have  their  origin  a  little  behina  the  line  of  the 
peetorals;  branehiostegous  rays,  six.  The  head  is  some- 
what depressed,  and,  like  the  body,  is  covered  with  large 
Bcalea  or  polygonal  plates;  the  muzzle  is  very  short ;  the 
mouth  is  transverse,  and  when  closed  forms  an  angle,  the 
lower  Jaw  having  an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into 
a  oorresponding  hollow  itt  the  upper ;  teetb  very  minute ; 
pbarjmgeal  bones  much  developed* 

The  grey  mullet  {Mugti  capita  Cuvier),  a  Ash  not  nn- 
Gommon  on  many  parts  of  the  British  ooast,  will  serve  to 


illustrate  this  group.  It  is  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
length:  the  length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  four ;  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
body,  which  is  beneath  the  first  dorsal,  is  about  one-fourth 
the  whole  length,  excepting  the  tail ;  the  head  Is  broad  and 
depressed,  snout  rounded;  the  skin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  orbit  does  not  advance  over  the  eye ; 
first  dorsal  fin  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  length ;  between  the  first 
and  second  dorsal  there  is  a  considerable  interval ;  its  pro- 
portions, as  regards  height  and  length,  the  same  as  the  first : 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky-grey,  tinged  with 
blue;  the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery-wbite,  marked  with 
lougitudinal  dusky  lines;  fin  membranes  dirty-wbite;  a 
dark  spot  on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin 

The  thick-lipped  grey  mullet  (Mugil  eheio,  Cmier),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ck>uch\  MSS ,  communicated  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
seems  to  be  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  no  other 
British  naturalists  appear  4o  have  noticed  it  It  is  dis- 
tihguished  from  the  common  grey  mullet  chiefly  by  its 
large  and  fleshv  lips,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated ; 
the  teeth  resemble  hairs ;  the  maxillary  bone  curved,  and 
showing^  itself  behind  the  commissure. 

A  third  species  of  mullet  is  added  to  the  list  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  who  proposed  for  it  the  specific  name  of  curtu9, 
from  its  comparatively  short  form.  '  The  length  of  the 
head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as 
one  to  tliree,  the  proportion  in  the  common  grey  mullet 
being  as  one  to  four ;  the  body  is  also  deeper  in  proportion  ■ 
than  in  M,  CapUo,  being  equid  to  the  length  of  the  head : 
the  head  is  wider,  the  form  of  it  more  triangular,  and  also 
more  pointed  anteriorly ;  the  eves  luger  in  proportion ;  the 
fin  rays  longer,  particularly  those  of  the  tail ;  the  ventral 
fins  placed  nearer  the  pectoral*  and  a  difference  exists  in 
the  number  of  some  of  toe  fin  rays:  the  colours  of  the  two 
species  are  nearly  alike;  and  in  other  respects,  except  those 
named,  they  do  not  differ  materially.*  (Yarreirs  British 
PUhe$.)  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  this  new  species  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  harbour. 

MUHLHAU8EN,  in  France.    [MtTLHAtissN.] 

MUHLHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name*  in  the  goremment  of  Erfiirt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is 
in  SI""  13'  N.  Tat  and  10"*  28'  45"  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in 
a  very  pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  TJnshut,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schwemmotte,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  four  gates,  and  consists  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town  and  four  suburbs.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches, 
of  which  that  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Blasius  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  an  infirmary,  three  hospitals^ 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  possesses  a  ^mnasium, 
numerous  parochial  and  other  school?,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  and  other  usefiil  societies.  The 
population  is  nearly  12,000.  The  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  serges,  calicoes,  leather,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  are  very 
considerable.  The  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries  are 
flourishing.  Large  quantities  of  starch,  glue,  and  oil  are 
made  here.  There  are  likewise  dveing-houses  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  the  manufiicturers  of  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Etchsfeld  send  their  woollens  toMuhlhausen  to  be  fulle<i 
dyed,  and  prepared  for  the  market  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  very  great  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  corn. 
Muhlhausen  was  one  of  the  oldest  free  cities  in  Germany; 
it  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  its  liberty  ftt>m  time  imme- 
morisl,  and  preserved  its  democratical  form  of  government 
till  1802,  when  the  town  and  territory  were  assigned  to 
Prussia,  and  finally  confirmed  to  that  power  in  1814. 

MULBERRY.  The  black  or  common  mulberry  is  the 
fruit  of  Moru9  nigra,  the  only  species  of  Moms  worthy  of 
beinji^  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  Its  indigenous  range  appears  to  be  extensive.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  nates  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  eentury.  Under  great  yicissitudes  it  proves  veijr 
tenacious  of  lifo;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
attains,  even  in  this  climate,  a  considerable  a^  for  some 
trees  planted  in  1548  are  still  alive.  The  fruit  is  used  at 
the  dessert,  fresh  gathered,  and  at  the  same  time  it  ought 
to  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree ; 
indeed  the  miit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection 
with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  actualljr  drops,  and  hence  a 
grass  plot  surrounding  the  trunk  is  desirable  ^  but  thp  trees 
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•re  fotiQd  to  thhTe  better  when  the  soil  it  kept  stined: 
however*  u  grass  will  be  generally  preferred,  all  strong* 
growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  shouul 
also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed  till  at  least  immediately 
before  the  fhiit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  rays  wtU 
be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
when  obstructed  b^  a  oovering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
ara  also  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  syrup;  and  their  juice* 
mixed  with  that  of  apples,  fonns  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 
wine  colour,  called  mulberry  cider. 

The  sod  for  mulberry *trees  should  be  of  a  light*  rieh*  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  be  not  naturally 
pervious,  it  should  be  rendered  as  much  so  as  is  possible. 
A  good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will  prove  beneficial 
with  regard  both  to  Uie  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit. 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds,  cuttings*  or  layering.  The  last  is  the  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a  tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  Iruithil ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  monoscions,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a  dioscious  character.  Hence 
likevrise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated Arom  trees  previously  ascertained  to  be  prolific ; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  ara  a  greater  number  of  yean 
in  attaining  a  bearing  state. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  good  mulberry-tree  is  very  de* 
sirable,  the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a  bearing 
trfe  readily  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a  tolerably  large 
branch  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  '  ringed,'  and  the  annulation  is 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  rich  soil,  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tempo- 
nture,  or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  the  roots 
of  a  tree  naturally  experiense  in  the  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  tne  earth*  and  in  doe  time  the  branch 
may  lie  out  off  and  planted.  A  covering  of  moss  is  useful* 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature^  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

Ilie  mulbeny-tree  requires  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season  for  this  operation 
should  be  always  mid-winter;  for  if  in  a  growing  state,  this 
plant  bean  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
limbs.  Mulberries  have  been  trained  against  south  walls, 
over  which  a  single  plant  hss  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  horisoDtally ;  additional  sixe  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gained*  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a  standard  on  a  nroper  bottom  as  to  compensate  for 
the  great  extent  of  walVroom  occupied. 

Medicinal  C/Mt.—The  firuit  ([^pularly,  but  incorrectly* 
termed  a  berry)  of  Morut  nigra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  i% 
formed  bv  a  partial  union  of  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calices^ 
«;aoh  endosing  a  drv  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  theu  red,  ana  lastly  of  a  deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a  like  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage^ 
with  an  astringent  resin,  and  vi  sweetish  and  subacid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  malic  or  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  the  fhiit  should  be  gathered 
before  it  is  ()uite'  ripe.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
8)'rup,  or  a  vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raspberry 
vinegar,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory sore-throat,  and  a  drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestio. 
The  firuit  of  the  blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  is  sometimes 
I  ubstituted  fiur  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  is  not  acid. 

MULCASTBR*  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle* 
and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton*  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he  iras  elected  scholar  of 
King's  College*  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  he  removed 
to  Oxford*  and  in  1565  was  chosen  stu^nt  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Bastem  literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ; 
and  on  September  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  philology,  vras  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Tavlore'  school  in  London,  then  just  founded.  Ilere  he 
continued  till  1586,  when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  afker 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  Here  he 
ramained  twelve  jr^an ;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers*  tn  Basex,  lo  which  he  had  been  instituted 
at  the  presentation  of  the  queen*   and  whera  he  died. 


April  lAth,  1611.  Several  ef  his  smaller 
commendatory  verses*  &o.  are  prefixed  to  werka  o/  hie 
tem^raries;  and  Gaseoigne  has  printed  some  Laiaii  vi 
of  his  compoaition*  which  were  spoken  beforr  the  qwera  mi 
Kenilworth*  in  1575.  His  separate  works  were:  1,  :.t« 
'  Positions,  wherein  those  primitive  cirenmslaiiccs  be  c\s- 
mined  which  ara  neeessarie  for  the  training  up  of  ChiUr*^. 
either  for  skill  in  theira  book  or  health  in  their  bo^c.*  4*  « 
Lond.*  1581  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  aeeood  part  was  prem»^' 
2,  *The  fint  part  of  the  Blementarie,  which  catmua 
ohefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  English  twiic,*  4; .. 
Lond.,  1588,  a  book  whieh  Morton  {HiH.  EmgL  /Wir.)  Mt • 
contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  observatiocis  on  t  • 
English  language.  3,  'Catechismus  Pisulinoa,  in  tv  j 
Scholss  Paulinn  oonscriptn%  ad  formam  parvt  illias  Ar^i  ■ 
Catechismi  qui  puerb  in  oommuni  Prmeum  Angbrarwc. 
libro  edisoendns  proponitur,*  Svo,  1601.  This  »  m  !»*  c 
and  short  verse,  and*  though  now  forgoUen*  was  oner  es- 
teemed. Fuller  relates  that  Mulcastcr  was  a  severe  ma*'  tr. 
but  much  bdoved  by  his  pupils  in  aller-lifo^  and  by  »  >• 
mora  than  by  Bishop  Andrews.  {Geni,  Mag^  voL  Ux«  :  -i 
420,  604;  Wilson's  Hi$U  qfMtrdkami  Tbylore*  &AfW.  t 
i.,  p.  78,  &c. ;  Chalmen's  Biogr.  Diei^  vol.  xxiL,  pw  ^wi  > 
MULE.    This  word  is,  in  its  particniar  aeaee.  «««d  *  - 


particnl 
denote  the  oflfspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mar»  [Hoa«v 
voLxii.*  p.  314]*;   but,  in  iu  general  signiflentioak,  it  is 
applied  to  the  oflkpring  of  any  two  animale  of  Am.-  <-« 
species*  and  is  then  synonymous  with  the  tmm  *  Hybn<. 
[BYBun^  vol.  xiL*  p.  374.1 

'  The  true  distinction  betweeo  different  speete  ef  a*  • 
mals*'  writes  John  Hunter,t  *  must  ultimately,  aa    . , 
to  me,  be  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  psopsj'i 
with  each  other  an  offspring  capable  again  of  eoiiiinu    . 
itself  by  subsequent  propagations :   thus  the  horse  awl  t~ 
beget  a  mule  capable  of  copulation,  but  incan^  ef  I-  - 
getting  or  producing  oflitpring.    If  it  be  true  that  the  c.>  - 
has  been  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  allowed  So  be  . 
extraordinarv  foot,  it  will  by  no  meana  be  sufllcteni  fo  .  - 
terminetheborseandasstobeofthesamespeeice;  mdc  -. 
from  the  copulatbn  of  mules  being  veiy  frequent  and  :: 
circumatanoe  of  their  breeding  ve^  larOk  I  sboukl  rat     - 
attribute  it  to  a  degree  of  monstrosity  in  the  organa  of  i  • 
mule  whKh  conceived,  as  not  bein^  a  mixture  of  two  *. 
forent  species,  but  merely  those  of  either  the  male  or  feir.^  • 
ass.    This  is  not  so  far-fetched  an  idea,  when  we  con*; . 
that  some  true  species  produce  monstera  which  are  a  r- 
ture  of  both  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  disuiyri  «  t 
are  incapable  of  breedine  at  all.    If  then  we  find  natu*r 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  from  general  prifM^r    ^ 
why  may  it  not  happen  likewise  in  the  preduetion  of  m.    « 
so  that  sometimes  a  mule  shall  breed  from  the  ctrvuB^tan  - 
of  iu  being  a  monster  respeeting  muksF*    We  thmk  th.  •* 
the  views  here  lakl  down  are  clear  and  satisfoctccy  ao  &r  •  - 
they  gOb  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  pnrv^Tv- . 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a  contradictory  answw. 

But  the  student  should  been  his  guard  as  to  an  nnb«- 
tating  admission  of  everything  that  is  laid  down  even  hy  i  z 
authority  so  deservedly  eminent  as  that  of  the  great  pLy  • 

•  Mr.  Dtfvia.  in  Ma  hitbly  totenftinf '  Joanul  aW  Em 
ihivd  irol«in«  pr  Ui«  '  NMtallT*  of  ik«  tarPiylBe  Voy^M  oT  H 
tan  umI  BMfto.'  idtM  Um  fclknrlaf  tni^  »tnmat  vtOmm 
Mul«.  when  dMcrlbiM  the  pteMfe  at  tte  Coi^Lem. 
T«lllo|  WM  lUllchflUlly  lBd«|M^i|»at.    le  iha  i 
Uuto  frwood,  hiftd  FMtora  S»  Um  aateaU.  ••< 
with  UiMi.    Ourriat  •a  imm  pot,  w«  oookad  aad  •!•  aw 
ekiQdleMftk]r*aadSMWBotrool>k    My  ciMKpMiaw  wm  M 


vho  had  lunMrlT 


fuM  »•,  ftod  M  •  anfam.**  vUh  te  tarn 


*  Th«  madriM  Cor  godaollwr)  la  a  noal  teroHaM  m 
old«lradraHU».viUiaUttlab«n  tomd  terMcTt  «•«•.. 
the  mnlaa.  Ilka  food  chlklMo.  SiOoar  Wr.    If  aa*«ral  kift 
lofto  ooa  SeU  fto  grasa,  te  the  aorolaf  llw  malatoai  kM 
madfiaaa  a  litUa  a|i«n  aad  tlakW  Ihvlr  bclla )  aaJ  alt^Mfl' 
—  Ihrra  hnodrad  mnlaa  tagatlm.  aaali  twiatiliaHH  ka«va 


TU  aSWciiaa  of 
It  U  w^ihf  ImpMihla  ¥» 
rOL  b«tka 


Mpaiatra  itacU  fVoM  iha  ratt 

driQa«Mxa«  inflaila  tronbla.  

ir  detained  fbrteterai  hoan  bj  forae    (/w 

dog.  track  oat  hrr  rump^aions  ar  r«ik«i  Uia  MMliiaa .  „ 

mulrtear.  aba  It  the  chief  olijert  of  affeetitM.    The  ferUaf  -^^ 

IndiTidual  uatara  i  for  I  baliete  t  am  ri^bt  la  m>  lac  llut  •my 
bell  willarnaaaa  madrfoo.    la  a  tRM>|»  aaab  aataMi 
m  eanco  veif  hinf  416  pound«  (aMre  than  Ivaatv  aioa  ft 
taifioaa  eoustry,  a  htimlred  |Kiuod»  lea*,    Y«t  vltb  «bai 
wlthoal  aay  i»n>|>urtioiMl  bulk  of  ma«ela,  tbe«e  aaim«U 
harden  1    "nia  male  alaaya  appeaia  Iu  ma  a 
h)bHd  abauld  fomtt  moia  raaaua,  aMmor 
|io»at«  of  moKttUr  emhtmare.  than  eilber'i/  Ua 
thai  art  baa  here  outm««i4*nHl  naitin^* 

t  •  OhaervaUaaa  taodiac  to  ahsw  that  Iba  Walt  JanbaU  ami 
Uw  mna  apwdaa.*  fr«  l^oAvaar Owen's  •dftlea  af  itM  llw 
tloot  on  Oertatv  rutt  of  the  AnlmaL*  Loodoa, »«««  M?. 
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loj^gt  whose  opinion  we  have  juit  quoted.  Professor  Owen, 
for  instanee,  in  one  of  his  valuahle  notes  oh  another  part  of 
this  very  paper,  truly  ohserves  that  John  Hunter's  assertion 
that  the  fertility  of  a  hybrid  with  an  individual  of  a  pure 
breed  proves  the  fact  of  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct 
species  equaltywith  the  production  of  offspring  from  the 
connection  of  hybrid  with  hybrid,  cannot  be  admitted. 
•  To  prove  the  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct  species,' 
continues  the  Professor,  •  granting  the  fertilihr  of  the  hy- 
brids from  the  two  to  be  the  proof  required,  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile  inter  se,  and  capable  of 
propagating  indefinitely  an   intermediate  variety.     Now 
this  is  nreoisely  the  fact  which  is  wanting  in  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  text.    All  that  Hunter  proves  is  that  two 
species  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other  will  produce  a 
hybrid  offspring,  and  that  the  hybrid  is  again  productive 
with  an  individual  of  the  pure  breed;  but  this  only  illus- 
trates a  general  law  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid 
to  the  pure  breed  is  provided  for ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  the  distinct  species  is  guarded  against 
by  the  aversion  of  the  individuals  composing  them  to  a 
sexual  union.*    And  it  is  no  contradiction  to  this  general 
rule  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  aversion  is  over- 
come, as  in  the  ease  of  the  lion  and  tigress — to  cite  an 
example,  among  the  Camivnra  [Lion,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  35], 
And  in  that  of  the  pheasant  and  common  fbwi ;  and  the 
hen  canary-bird  with  the  goldfinch,  linnet,   &c.,  among 
birds.    [Caftary-Bird,  vol.  vi.,  p.  228.J      Such  cases  are 
the  exceptions,  and  prove  the  generality  of  the  rule  or 
law.  . 

Doubtless  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  predisposing 
accidents  to  bring  different  species,  in  their  anxious  desire 
to  obey  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  reproduction,  together ; 
and  the  presence  of  such  predisposine,  causes  may  be  gene- 
i|illy  traced  in  most  of  these  erratic  auiances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  species  thus  mingled  are  verv  nearly 
allied.  Tlius  there  are  several  instances  on  record  of  the 
Hooded  Crow  {Corvui  Cornix)  pairing  and  producing  off"- 
spring  with  the  Carrion  Crow  {Corvw  Corone) ;  the  male 
of  Montagu's  Harrier  (Circus  hfemalis)  and  a  Ringtail 
{Circus  cyaneus)  having  been  shot  at  the  nest  feeding  their 
young  (Yarrell,  ex  relatione  Sweeting).  Mr.  Berry  notices 
t}ie  pairing  of  a  Blackbird  and  a  Thrush  in  lAncashire: 
tlicvc  birds  reared  their  broods,  which  were  strongly  marked 
hybrids,  for  two  successive  years.  {Magazine  (jf  Nat,  Hist^ 
vol,  vii.) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  who,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  and  inte- 
resting *  History  of  British  Birds,*  now  in  course  of  publi- 
co tion,  mentions  the  last-named  cases  in  detail,  adds  that 
several  instances  are  known  in  which  the  female  of  the 
Black  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Grey  Hen,  has  bred  in  a 
wild  state  with  the  Common  Pheasant;  such  a  hybrid  is 
represented  in  the  title-page  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton*s  *  History 
of  the  Rarer  British  Birds.'  [Black  Grouse,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
4f}3.]  The  last-named  ornithologist  has  also  recorded  the 
fruitful  connection  between  the  Common  Goose  and  the 
Chinese  Gander;  and  the  Hon. Twiselton  Fiennes  commu- 
nicated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  an  instance  of 
the  Common  Wild  Duck  breeding  with  the  male  Pintail 
(and  see  further  Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  181,  182). 

The  author  of  the '  History  of  British  Birds'  above  quoted 
has  had  so  much  experience  on  this  intricate  subject,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  birds,  that  the  following  observations  by  him 
are  worthy  of  all  attention  :— 

'  Several  experiments  on  the  productive  powers  of  various 
hybrid  birds  are  now  in  progress;  but  without  intending  to 
anticipate  the  interesting  particulars  which  may  be  elicited, 
I  may  briefly  refer  to  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Some  degree  of  restriction,  either  accidental  or 
imposed,  and  arising  from  various  causes,  appears  to  be 
ncnessary  to  induce  the  union  of  birds  that  are  of  different 
species ;  but  the  influence  of  the  divine  command  to  **  in- 
crease and  multiply"  is  so  irresistible,  that  some  birds 
unite  with  strange  partners,  rather  than  have  no  partner 
at  all ;  when  putting  two  birds  of  different  species  toother, 
with  the  intention  of  breeding  from  them,  union  is  less 
likely  to  take  place  if  they  are  kept  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  other  birds  of  their  own  species.  The  two  sexes  of  the 
broods  produced  by  such  unions  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
each  other  when  adult,  even  during  the  usual  breedmg 
season,  and  are  believed  to  be  unprrauctive  among  them- 
selves if  so  restricted;  but  if  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  with  the  true  species  of  either  parent,  they  are  then 


prolific,  and  the  young  birds  produced  soon  lose  all  inter- 
mediate oharaoter.*    {Hiet.  Brit.  Birds,  part  xiiL) 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  pursue  the 
zoological  part  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  practical  breeder  or  to  the  pliy 
Biologist,  who  will  anxiously  expect  the  iwults  of  the  ex 
periments  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  YarrelL 

MULHAUSEN,  or  MULHOUSB,  properly  written 
Miihihausenj  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Haut 
Rhin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  HI,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rhine,  in  47''  45'  N.  lat.  and  7**  21'  E.  long.,  237  miles  in  a 
direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Langres,  Vesoul,  Belfort,  and  Altkireh. 

This  town  derived  its  origin  and  its  name  from  a  house 
and  a  mill  established  on  the  111  by  the  friars  hermits  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustin.  In  the  eighth  century  it  is  no* 
ticed  as  a  village,  and  from  1268  it  ranked  as  a  free  im 
perial  city.  It  was  long  time  harassed  by  the  landgraves 
of  Alsaoe,  whose  attacks  induced  the  townsmen  to  ally 
themselves,  in  1466,  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Soleure,  in  1506  with  Basel,  and  in  1515  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
have  become  a  member.  These  alliances  procured  to  the 
townsmen  peace  and  security;  and  Mulhausen,  with  its 
small  territory,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  France, 
peserved  its  separate  existence  till  aj>.  1 798,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  republic.  It  has  ever  since 
remamed  incorporated  with  France. 

Mulhausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
old  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  III,  which  here 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of 
bridges.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  oval,  with  streets, 
crooked  indeed*  bnt  tolerably  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
with  well-built  houses.  Thero  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro< 
testant  church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  high  school.  The  new 
town,  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  town,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  III ;  the  streets  aro  straight,  provided  with  foot-paths, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  houses 

The  population  of  the  oommune  of  Mulhausen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  6628;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  13,300,  of  whom  13,187  wero  in  the  town. 
Besides  the  resident  population.  7000  workmen  daily  resort 
to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  communes  to  follow  their 
several  employments,  ft  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
department  and  of  the  manufkcture  of  printed  cottons  and 
silks,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  and  fkst  colours, 
a  manufacture  which  employs,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  nearly  80,000  persons.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  of  excellent  muslins,  and 
other  cottons,  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen  clotltt,  of  cotton 
hose,  straw  hats,  morocco  leather,  and  soap.  There  are  dye- 
houses,  tan-yards,  metal-foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  steam-engines  and  other  machinery.  A  commercial 
gasette  is  publbhed.    There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

The  Canal  de  Monsieur,  which  unites  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhdne  and  of  the  Rhine,  passes  by  the  town ;  there  is 
a  large  basin  for  boats  in  the  new  town. 

MULI'NIA,  Mr.  Qray*s  name  for  a  g^nus  of  conchifers, 
allied  to  Mactrti,  having  the  ligament,  properly  so  called, 
interna],  and  the  lateral  teeth  simple. 

MULL,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
the  synod  and  county  of  Argyll,  comprised  between  56*  16' 
and  56"*  40'  N.  lat,  and  5"  45'  and  6"*  23'  W.  long.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  SO  miles,  and  the  greatest 
width,  from  Treshnish  point  on  the  west  ooast  to  Craiganure 
Kirk  on  the  east,  is  23  miles.  To  the  north  the  island  is 
bounded  by  Looh  Sunart  and  the  headland  of  Ardnamur- 
chan,  to  the  south  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  lo  the  west  by  the 
Minsh  channel.  On  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  ealled  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lochs  and  bays.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  is  Loch-na-Keal  on  the  western  side, 
which  enters  so  fkr  inland  that  its  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull  b^  an  isthmus  only  two  miles  in 
width,  thus  dividing  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts, 
whereof  the  northern  forms  the  parish  of  Kihiinian,  and  the 
southern  the  paruhes  of  Kilflnichen  and  Torossay.  At  the 
entrance  of  tnis  loch  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  in- 
cluding Ulva,  the  Treshnish  islands,  and  Staffa,  noted  for 
its  basaltic  cave  and  columns.  The  island  terminates  to 
the  south-west  in  a  h^land  called  Ro^y,  or  the  Ross  of 
Mull,  a  short  distance  off  which  is  lona.  [Iowa.]  The 
SQbttanoe  of  the  island  is  principally  trap  rock.  The  highest 
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nounUin,  ealled  Beinmore  or  Benroore,  signifying  in  Gaelic 
'  the  great  mountain/  u  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of 
Loch-na^KeaL  and  is  3168  feet  in  height  The  ascent  Li  not 
difScuU,  and  the  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  interior  of  Mull  is  designated  by  Dr.M'Culloch 
{ Western  hle$,  8to.,  Lond^  1824)  as  '  trackless  and  repul- 
sive, rude  without  beauty,  stormy,  rainy,  and  dreary.*  It 
appears  however  (Sinclair's  Staiutical  Ace.  of  Scotland, 
8vo.,  Edin..  1792,  iil,  p.  26ft)  that  in  1792  a  road  had  been 
constructed  from  Achanacreig  on  the  east  coast,  to  Across 
on  I  he  Sound  of  Mull,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  in 
that  space  there  were  five  stone  bridges.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilninian  it  was  otherwise;  many  torrents  intersected 
the  roads,  which*  for  want  of  bridges,  were  frequently  im- 
passable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll.  The  soil,  where  the  surface  b  not  covered  with 
crags,  heath,  or  swampy  morasses,  consists  of  loam  and  clay. 
Hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but 
the  cultivation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
-Jie  grain  produced  in  the  most  plentiful  seasons  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  (Hiron,  General 
Vieu)  qf  the  HeMdei,  Edin.,  4to.,  1794.)  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  is  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  black  cat- 
tle. Of  the  latter  the  average  annual  export  is  2000  head, 
including  the  oxen  from  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tir-y,  which 
are  driven  through  Mull  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  The 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Their  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  by  mixture  with  those  from  the  *  Florida,*  a 
vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  coasL  The 
fair  for  horses  is  held  on  the  2Ut  of  August.  Grouse,  wood- 
cocks, and  ptarmigans  are  frequently  met  with,  and  red 
deer  are  sometimes  taken  on  tne  mountains.  Hie  kelp 
produced  along  the  shores  is  considerable. 

The  principal  town  or  village  is  Tobermorry,  on  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island.  It  has  a  harbour,  pier,  inn,  and 
custom-house,  at  which  all  the  legid  forms  connected  with 
the  herring-fishery  have  to  be  gone  through.  Boat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 

The  three  parishes  into  which  Mull  is  divided  contained, 
in  1831,  an  aggregate  population  of  10,538  persons,  distri- 
buted among  2031  families,  of  whom  1297  were  employed 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  parish  of  Torossay,  in  1792,  there  was  a  parochial 
school,  and  two  others  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge. 

(Langland*s  Large  Map  ^  Argyllshire  ;  Population  Re- 
turns, &c.) 

MULLER.    [Rkoiomontanub.] 

MULLER.  OTHO  7RIDERIC,  a  DanUh  naturalist, 
born  at  Copenhi^en,  March  11,  1730.  His  parents  were 
poor ;  but  being  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  of  studious  and 
regular  habits,  he  obtained  in  1763  an  appointment  as  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  the  count  de  Schulin.  In  this  siiua* 
tion  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  taste  for 
reading  and  for  the  observation  of  nature.  It  is  said  that 
the  countess  de  Schulin,  his  pupil*s  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  persuaded  Miiller  to  devote  his 
talents  to  natural  history,  for  we  find  tlmt  previously  to  this 
time  his  principal  study  had  been  theology.  Botany  seems 
to  have  engaged  his  attention  (though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  his  xoological  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and  in  making  orawings  of  them. 
He  subsequently  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  his  pupil,  and  so  greatly  extended  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  that  on  his  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1767,  he  was  a  first-rate  botanist  and  zoologist. 
Marrying  soon  after  a  woman  with  considerable  property, 
he  resigned  all  his  professional  engagements,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  hb  life  to  the  pursuit  of  aoienoe. 

In  1763  he  published  a  work  on  fungi,  in  Danish,  which 
was  followed  by  a  history,  in  two  volumes  (which  came  out 
separately),  of  the  species  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  Fauna  Insectorum  Friedrichs- 
daliana.*  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1764 ;  and  <  Flora  Friedrichsdaliana,* 
8vo..  Strasburg,  1767.  These  works  showed  much  method, 
and  great  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation; 
end  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  continue  the 
publicatbn  of  the  '  Flora  *  of  Denmark,  a  superb  work, 
undertaken  by  tb«  Qommanfl  of  king  Frederic  Y*,  who  wos 


a  great  patron  of  science.  It  had  been  commenced  in  1 76 1 , 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  brought  out  three  volamr* ; 
Miiller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  m  Kb:; 
Miiller  however  now  took  more  interest  in  the  study  of 
minute  animals  than  of  plants,  and  he  published  ic  1771.  in 
German,  a  work  on  *  Certain  Worms  inhabiting  Fresh  and 
Salt  Water,'  1  vol.  4to.,  Copenhagen.  He  here  particularly 
described  those  annulose  animals  which  Linnnus  had  called 
Aphrodites  and  Nereides,  whose  reproductive  powM^  a* 
observed  by  Bonnet,  possess  so  much  interest  MuUer 
divided  them  into  four  genera,  and  described  a  great  mat*) 
new  species,  besides  adding  much  interesting  infurmatxuo 
concerning  their  structure  and  habits.  He  uspUyed  Mill 
greater  powers  of  observation  in  the  next  work  which  he 
published,  in  Latin,  named  *  Vermium  Terrestrium  et  Flu- 
viat  ilium,  sen  Antmalium  InAisorium,  Helmintheoorum.  et 
Testaceorum  non  Marinorum,  succincta  Historia,'  2  \o\f^ 
4to.,  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  177^74.  The  first  part  u 
devoted  to  the  infusory  animalcules,  of  which  be  discovered 
a  great  many  new  species.  He  was  the  first  naturalist  wU> 
attempted  to  arrange  these  minute  animals  into  genera 
and  species,  assigning  to  each  distinctive  characters.  The 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  some  interesting  obsena- 
tions  on  intestinal  worms;  and  the  third,  which  fills  ili« 
second  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  testaceous  moUusca,  which 
the  author  attempted  to  classify  according  to  the  organic- 
tion  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  shells;  but,asCu%icr 
has  remarked,  their  structure  was  too  little  known  ai  that 
time,  and  Miiller  was  not  enough  of  a  comparative  anato- 
mist to  be  very  successful  in  this  attempt  His  treatises  oo 
the  '  Hydrachnsd  in  Aquis  Danise  Palustribua  detects  et 
descriptflB,*  4 to..  Leipzig,  1781,  and  on  the  'Entoroostraci, 
&c.*  (little  shelled  crustaceans  inhabiting  fresh  waters 
which  were  comprised  by  Linnnus  in  the  genus  Jbrofiocii/«u  <. 
4to.,  Leipzig,  1785,  are  monuments  of  patient  investigation - 
they  are  both  written  in  Latin,  and  are  accompanied  «ith  a 
great  number  of  plates.  Miiller  here  described  a  vast  num- 
ber of  animals  whose  existence  was  previously  scarrci) 
suspected,  though  they  are  contained  by  miUions  in  all  fieah 
waters. 

The  subject  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest  waft 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  infusory  animalcules:  be 
worked  at  this  incessantly,  and  at  his  death  (which  to.k 

Slace  on  the  26th  of  December,  1784)  he  left  a  histori*  aod 
ctailed  description  of  this  class  of  minute  animala,'illu>- 
trated  with  50  plates.  This  work  waspublished  in  i;b6. 1 . 
his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  in^to.  (Sfaunie);  it  ia  writun 
in  Latin.  *  These  three  works,  on  the  Infusoria,  Monocua, 
and  HydrachniB,  have  procured  Miiller,'  savs  Cu%-ier,  *  s 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have  eoncb€>: 
science  with  original  obser\'ations.*  He  classified  each  'J 
these  families  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement  retDaio«,u 
unaltered  for  many  years,  partly  owing  to  the  great  e^rr 
and  exactness  with  which  he  formed  his  system,  aad  pan.> 
in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  li- 
ves tigation  of  these  microscopic  animals  is  suiroundecL  Ti>. 
Infusoria  were  a  new  kingdom  of  animals  which  he  reveal«vk 
to  the  naturalist,  and  previously  to  the  modem  reseai^U  < 
of  Ehrenberg  his  labours  stood  alone  in  this  branch  iiT 
science.    [Infusoria.] 

In  1 779  Miiller  commenced  the  magnificent '  Zoo1ogi»-a 
Danica,'  a  work  which  was  intended  to  correspond*  in  iLe 
animal  kingdom,  to  the  'Flora  Danica'in  the  vegetable. 
He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts,  which  were  in  fvl  , 
each  containing  40  coloured  plates.  The  text«  which  «i« 
in  Latin,  appeared  first  in  8vo.,  but  was  reprinted  in  1*?*. 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates.  Two  other  parts  of  tl-^- 
'  Zoologica  Danica'  have  since  been  published,  the  first  bi 
M.  Abildgaart,  and  the  other  by  M.  Rathk^ :  the  lau  ap- 
peared in  1806.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  cmbrare 
all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found  in  the  north  ^ : 
Europe,  still  remains  very  incomplete,  only  160  plates  ha\« 
ing  appeared.  It  is  however  very  valuable,  from  its  cvr- 
taining  descriptions  and  figures  of  a  great  number  of  bra 
species  of  molluscous  animals  and  zoophytes. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Mullrr 
wrote  a  general  catalogue  of  the  animids  of  Denmark,  en- 
titled '  Zoologicas  DanicflB  Prodromus,*  8vo«  Copenhajt«:r. 
1777,  and  several  memoirs  on  different  aubjects.  Tl. 
Danish  government  marked  their  sense  of  the  merits  «.r 
this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a  counsellor  f 
state,  and  giving  him  several  other  bonoraxy  acpou.:- 
ments. 
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MULLER,  JOHN,  born  at  Schaffliauten,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1752,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster 
in  his  native  town.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  under  Heyne, 
SchlcBzer,  Walch,  and  other  eminent  professors,  and  showed 
an  early  taste  for  historical  researcli.  On  his  return  to 
Schaflfhausen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva, 
as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Counsellor  Tronchin  of  that  city, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  naturalist  Bonnet, 
Bonstetten,  and  other  learned  men.  With  Bonstetten  he 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  1778 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  a 
rapid  but  well-written  abridgment,  and  useful  to  young 
people. 

Miiller  shows  no  partiality  for  great  stales  and  empires, 
and  he  bestows  particular  notice  upon  small  communities 
which  have  stru'jgled  hard  and  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  independence.  He  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
not  generally  known  of  the  history  of  the  republics  and  little 
states  of  modern  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Ragusa. 
He  exposes,  without  partiality,  the  defects  and  errors  of  all 
governments,  antient  and  modern,  republics  as  well  as 
monarchies.  The  work  ends  with  a  review  of  the  political 
situation  of  Europe  in  1783.  Miiller's  'Universal  History' 
was  translated  into  French,  *HistoireUniverselIe,  par  Jean 
de  Miiller,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1813-17. 

In  1781  Miiller  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Cassel,  where  he  published  a  treatise  *On  the  Influence  of 
the  Antients  upon  the  Moderns,'  and  another  un  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  in  the 
eighth  century.  About  the  same  time  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  his  history  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, *  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischer  Eidgenossen- 
schaft,'  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
towns  and  small  communities  of  Helvetia  through  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particulars  of 
their  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  rei^rring  at  every  step  to 
authentic  documents.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  and  deep  research, 
and,  though  necessarily  minute,  is  vet  attractive  in  its  style. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  historical 
reference,  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  Swiss 
politics ;  it  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  general. 

In  1 766  Miiller  was  appointed  librarian  and  counsellor  of 
state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz.  In  1 792,  when  the  French 
took  that  city,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Leopold  II.  gave  him  an  oflicial  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  chancelry.  He  there  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  close  union 
and  harmony  among  the  various  German  states  in  that 
great  crisis.  In  18U0  Miiller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  imperial  library.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin, 
where  he  published  some  essays  on  the  history  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of  liberty  among 
the  antients.  After  the  bafttleof  Jena  in  1806.  Napoleon 
saw  Miillersat  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a  marked  regard, 
which  seems  to  have  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807 
Napoleon  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  an  office 
which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  far  that  of  direc- 
tor of  public  instruction.  He  entered  with  zeal  upon  his 
new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  he  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  he  died  at  Cassel,  in  May,  1809.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  TUbingen  in  27  vols.,  1810-19. 
M tiller's  letters  to  his  friend  Bonstetten  were  published 
separately  bv  J.  H.  Fiissli ;  *  Bncfe  an  seinen  iiltesten 
Freund  in  aer  Schweiz,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1807,' 
8vo.,  Ziirich,  1812.  They  are  very  interesting  as  records 
of  the  times.  Miiller's  history  of  Switzerland  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  continued  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  P.  H.  Mallet;  but  a  much  superior  trans- 
lation is  now  bcinj;  published  by  Professor  Monnard  of 
Lausanne  and  L.  Viillicrain,  who  have  also  undertaken  to 
continue  Miiller's  work  down  to  the  present  time.  '  His- 
toire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse  par  Jean  dc  Miiller,  Robert 
Gloutz  Blozheim,  et  J.  J.  Hottinger;  traduitc  de  I'Alle- 
mand  et  continu£e  jusqu'  ^  nos  jours,  par  Charles  Monnard 
et  Louis  Vulliemin,*  8vo.,  Paris  and  Geneva,  1837-9.  Five 
or  six  volumes  of  the  work  have  already  appeared,  and  the 
notes  by  tlie  editors  are  copious  and  valuable ;  when  finisbed, ' 
P.  C.  No.  971 


it  will  form  a  complete  history  of  Switzerland.    Heeren 
wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1809. 

MULLER,  WILHELM,  a  modern  German  writer  and 
lyric  poet  of  great  talent, -was  born  at  Dessau,  Oct.  7th, 
1794.  More  ai-dent  and  industrious  than  methodical  in  his 
studies,  he  nevertheless  avoided  a  mere  desultory  course 
of  reading.  He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  an- 
tient German  literature  and  poetry,  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches into  which  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  his 
'  Blumenlese  aus  den  Minnesanger,'  1816.  His  next  pro- 
duction of  any  note  was  a  translation  of  Marlowe's  •  Faustus ' 
[Marlowe],  in  1818,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  *  Rom, 
Romer,  and  Romerinnen,'  2  vols.,  1820,  a  graphic  and 
clever  sketch  of  the  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
result  of  a  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  von 
Sack,  and  which  he  designed  to  extend  into  Greece.  His 
literary  reputation  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  his 
*  Gedichte  aus  den  hinterlasscncn  Papiei'en  eines  rcisenden 
Waldhornisten,'  and  his  *  Lieder  der  Griechen.'  The 
latter  breathe  a  very  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  nor  arc 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the 
energy  of  the  sentiments.  Many  tales  and  other  produc- 
tions of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in  the  *  Urania  *  and 
other  literary  annuals;  and  he  also  contributed  several 
articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber's  '  EncyclopsDdia.'  He  died, 
October  1,  1827. 

MULLE'RIA.    [Ostracea] 

MULLET.    [Heraldry.] 

MULLINGER.    [Meath,  West.J 

MULLION  (by  some  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mun- 
nion,  from  the  Latin  munio,  to  defend  or  strengthen,  or  else 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  mottlure^  a  moulding),  a 
term  in  Gothic  architecture  applied  to  the  upright  bars,  or 
rather  stone  shafts,  dividing  the  general  aperture  of  a  win- 
dow into  secondary  openings,  which  are  again  frequently 
subdivided  vertically  by  a  similar  shaft  crossing  the  mul- 
lions  horizontally,  and  therefore  called  a  transom ;  whereby 
the  wholb  space  beneath  the  head  of  a  window  (supposing 
it  to  be  an  arched  one)  is  formed  into  a  series  of  pannels 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed,  and  which  are  sometimes  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  lights  or  days.  Except  in  very 
smbll  windows  not  exceedmg  in  width  one  such  light  or 
compartment,  mullions  invariably  occur  in  Gothic  windows, 
being  in  fact  absolutely  necessary  when  no  other  mode  of 
glazing  was  practised  than  that  of  small  panes  set  in  lead, 
because  without  some  kind  of  strengthening  or  support, 
either  by  stone  or  metal  rods,  a  spacious  surface  of  the  kind 
would  be  damaged  by  a  strong  wind,  whereas  each  division 
becomes  a  separate  window  of  no  greater  width  than  a 
single  small  one :  consequently  the  number  of  the  mullions 
depends  upon  the  widtn  of  the  window.  Two-muUioned 
and  three-mullioned  windows  are  the  most  usual  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  except  for  the  large  east  or  we^t  win- 
dows in  churches,  or  windows  of  nearly  equal  dimensions 
in  other  buildings.  In  these  they  are  frequently  very 
numerous;  that,  for  instance,  in  ti||  fa9ade  of  York  Cathe- 
dral is  divided  into  eight  lights  dHompartmcnts  by  seven 
mullions,  while  that  above  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Hall  has  eight  mullions.  Again  the  former  of  these  is 
untransomedf  but  the  other  is  transomed,  being  divided  in 
its  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  into  two  tiers  of  arch- 
headed  compartments ;  it  also  aflfords  an  instance  of  what 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namely,  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate mullions,  being  divided  by  two  larger  mullions 
into  three  leading  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
three  smaller  ones.  The  lesser  or  simple  mullions,  some- 
times described  as  those  of  the  first  order,  consist  of  the 
mouldings  which  run  into  and  form  the  cusps,  where  the 
heads  of  the  compartments  are  foiled;  while  the  larger  ones 
have  additional  mouldings.  In  explanation  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  window  from  Kirton  Church,  at  page  324, 
Gothic  Architecture,  where  the  centre  mullion  is  larger 
and  composed  of  more  mouldings  than  the  other  two,  which 
have  only  those  that  form  the  cusps.  As  far  as  they  go, 
the  other  specimens  of  windows  given  in  that  article  will 
further  exemplify  the  subject  ot  mullions,  and  serve  to 
render  it  evident  that  unless  windows  were  so  divided  it 
would  be  impossible  that  their  heads  should  be  filled  up 
with  tracery. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  mullions,  without  which  a  window 
ceases  to  be  a  Gothic  one,  though  it  may  be  a  Gothic  arch 
filled  with  glass.  Neither  is  it  aufi^cient  that  there  be  mul* 
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lions,  if  they  have  not  the  character  suitahle  to  the  style. 
Modern  architects  are  apt  to  he  too  negUgent  in  this  re- 
spect, and  to  make  their  muUious  too  poor  and  meagre,  a 
defect  for  which  no  merit  in  other  parts  can  atone,  since 
the  whole  will  have  an  air  of  dryness  and  insipidity,  and 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  that  relief  and  vi<;our  which 
antient  examples  possess:  the  spirit  of  the  style  is  lost. 
There  is  indeed  no  express  rule  for  determining  their  pro- 
portions, yet  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  style,  or 
nas  feeling  for  it,  can  he  at  a  loss.  The  breadth  of  the  mul- 
lions  should  never  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  width  of 
the  intermullions  or  lights  between  them ;  and  in  many 
examples  they  are  more  than  one-third.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  projection  or  depth  as  well  as 
breadth,  that  is,  the  glazed  surface  of  the  window  should 
recede  considerably  from  the  line  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
mullion.  Unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  a  deficiency  of  that  spirit,  boldness,  and  richness  de- 
pending upon  such  particulars  of  execution,  let  the  outlino 
of  a  design  fdr  a  window  be  ever  so  good.  When,  as  is  now 
frequently  the  case  in  modern  churches,  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  a  greater  rather  than  a  less  degree 
of  boldness  in  the  muUions  is  requisite,  in  order  to  produce 
that  relief  which  the  semi-opake  surface  of  the  glass  tends 
to  diminish.  It  is  the  neglect  of  such  apparently  trilling 
matters  that  causes  the  prodigious  difference  between  mo- 
dern imitations  and  the  originals,  which  almost  every  one 
feels,  though  few  can  explain. 

Subjoined  are  the  horizontal  sections  or  plans  of  two 
mullions ;  one  of  the  simpler  and  usual  form,  the  other  of 
a  richer  character,  and  with  more  mouldings ;  but  both  of 
them,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  agree  in  coming  nearly  to  a 
point  externally,  presenting  there  merely  a  narrow  face  or 
fillet.  Each  mullion  exhibits  also  some  variation  of  the 
some  general  form,  in  its  darker  and  lighter  tinted  sides. 
The  cut  further  instances  the  spacing  of  the  mullions, 
which  are  here  not  quite  three  times  their  own  width  apart 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  depth  of  mullions,  or  their  thick- 
ness through  their  external  and  internal  face,  is  greater 
than  their  width.  In  the  second  of  the  two  here  shown, 
the  depth  is  double  the  width. 
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Tlftt  letten  9p  iodicata  Che  line  of  Uic  glazing  of  Uie  window ;  and  S  S«  the 
•ill. 

MULTINOMIAL.    [Polynomial.] 

MULTIPLE,  SUBMULTIPLE,  MULTIPLICATION. 

Any  number  of  equal  Magnitudes  added  together  give  a 
multiple  of  any  one  among  them.  Thus  4  -|-  4  -+•  4,  or 
12,  is  a  multiple  of  4.  And  submultiple  is  the  inverse 
term  to  multiple :  thus  12  being  a  multiple  of  4,  4  is  a  sub- 
multiple  of  12.  The  term  submultiple  is  equivalent  to 
Aliquot  Part. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  muUi-plex,  mani-fold, 
and  multiplication  is  the  process  of  forming  a  multiple. 
Thus  to  multiply  184  yards  by  279  is  to  repeat  184  yards 
279  times,  and  to  add  all  the  results  together.  And  this 
is  the  first  and  fundamental  meaning  of  multiplication.  Its 
usual  symbol  is  X  :  thus  4  X  3  is  1 2. 

If  we  look  at  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  we  shall  see 

tliat  multiplication  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  entirely 

performed  upon  concrete  quantities.    To  or  from  100  yards 

60  ^ards  can  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  100  yards  can  be 

divided  by  50  yards;  but  lOO  yards  cannot  be  multiplied  by 

50  yards.    The  very  definition  of  multiplication  requires 

that  every  question  should  contain  a  number  of  times  vihich. 

another  number,  abstract  or  concrete,  is  to  be  repeated; 

and  this  number  of  times  or  repetitions  cannot  be  a  number 

of  anything  else.    Thus  to  talk  of  multiplying  10  feet  by  7 

feet  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  if  it  mean  that  1 0  feet  is  to 

he  multiplied  by  7,  or  that  7  repetitions  of  10  feet  are  to  be 

ade,    10   feet  is  multiplied  seven  times,  not  sei^en/eet 

ues.    But  if  it  be  meant  that  10  feet  is  to  be  repeated  | 

oftan  as  7  feet  contains  one  foot,  the  question  has  three  { 


data,  and  belongs  to  a  class  which  will  be  considered  in  Pi.r^ 

PORTION :  it  is  in  fact  a  question  of  multiplication  in  i»  K  <  ^ 
the  number  of  repetitions  is  not  given,  but  is  to  be  extras  •  i 
from  the  result  of  a  question  in  division.  On  this  sulji-vt 
see  also  Rectanolb. 

It  being  now  distinctly  understood  that  a  number  of  tiwv- 
or  repetitions  is  an  essential  element  of  every  question  of 
multiplication,  the  extension  is  obvious  by  which  a  fiaciu  n 
of  a  time,  or  a  fraction  of  a  repetition,  is  allowed  to  ent*  r. 
Thus  12-^12  +  12-1-6  is  12  repeated  three  times  arid  K.m' 
a  time,  or  12  multiplied  by  3|  is  42.  Similarly  24  -f  ^i  +  -\ 
+  U,  or  8{,  is  21  taken  34  times.  Up  to  this  point  tLta-  > 
no  violation  of  etymology;  the  multiplicand  imuHtj/4  :.• 
dum,  number  to  be  multiplied)  is  taken  manifold  tu;.^^ 
But  [Number]  by  the  same  sort  of  extension  of  Ian;?',  ij*. 
by  which  1,  and  even  0,  are  called  numbers,  the  mert.*  t  \' 
bition  of  a  multiplicand  is  called  multiplying  ii  by  one :  u.n* 
7  is  7  taken  once,  or  7  multiplied  by  1,  thought  etyniol  .j  - 
cally,  multiplication  does  not  take  place.  Again,  wheii  ti 
half  of  a  number  is  taken,  or  when  it  is  taken  half  a  tii'.< . 
it  is  said  to  be  multiplied  by  ) ;  and  so  on  for  any  \.iM  •  r 
fraction.  The  advantage  of  such  extension  in  practice  tr.  •'■ ' 
than  counterbalances  its  obvious  defect,  namely,  that  tLc  U- 
ginner  must,  without  great  care,  be  confused  by  the  af;  • 
cation  of  a  word  in  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  tu  .:« 
literal  meaning. 

The  abbreviated  process  of  multiplication  rests  upon  \l 
following  principles.  (1.)  If  the  parts  of  a  number  be  n-u.- 
tiplied,  and  the  results  added  together,  the  whole  is  mi..  *- 
plied:  thus  18,  composed  of  13  and  5.  is  taken  7  Ur  -* 
by  taking  13  and  5  each  7  times,  and  adding  the  re^i.  • 
(2.)  Multiplication  by  the  parts  of  any  number,  and  .. ...  - 
tion  of  the  results,  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  t  - 
whole:  thus  13  taken  7  times  and  8  times  gives  two  \r  - 
ducts,  the  sum  of  which  is  13  taken  7  +  8  or  15  times.    (  < 
Successive  multiplication  by  two  numbers  is  equivait^:.; 
to  one  multiplication  by  the  product  of  these  two  numln.^ 
thus  7  taken  3  times,  and  the  result  taken  4  times,  n  ' 
taken  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  4  times  3,  or  i . 
times.     (4.)   If  one  number  be  multiplied   by  an<>Mr. - 
the  result  is  the  same  if  the  multiplicana  and  multiplu  r 
changed  :  thus  7  times  8  is  the  same  thing  as  8  limo^  7 
(5.)  In  the  decimal  system,  the  annexingof  one  cipher  n. .: 
tiplies  by  10,  of  two  ciphers  by  100,  &c. 

The  application  of  these  principles  requires  that,  in  r*- 
decimal  system  of  notation,  the  products  of  all  simple  <i  j   • 
up  to  9  times  9  should  be  remembered:  this  is  usually  :    *■ 
by  learning  what  is  called  the  multiplication  table,  an<;  i  ..-> 
table,  which  is  only  absolutely  necessary  up  to  9  tirae^^  /.  .1 
usually  committed  to  memory  up  to  12  times  12.  This  b.  -  .* 
supposed  to  be  done,  we  shall  now  show  the  process  ut  r^    i 
tiplying  1234  by  5073.    By  (2.)  we  must  take  1234,  0 
times,  70  times,  and  3  times,  and  add  the  results.    To  t  ;k 
1234,  3  times,  we  subdivide  it  into  lUOO,  200,  30,  an  i  « 
each  of  which  taken  3  times,  and  the  results  addt:d  i  - 
gether,  gives  3000 

600 
90 
12 

3702 

ftom  which  process  the  rule  for  multiplying  by  a  <!  •  j  • 
figure  may  easily  he  derived.  The  next  step  iti  to  : . .  .- 
1234,  70  times,  that  is,  first  7  times,  and  the  result  10  tiL  ^--^ 
The  full  process  is 

7000 

1400 

210 

28 


86380 

Similarly  1234  taken  5000  times,  gives  6,170,000.  N  t 
put  the  three  results  together,  and  add  them  ;  which  g.'  ^ « 
the  first  column  following. 

3702  1234 

86380  5073 

6170000  


6260082 


3702 
8638 
6170 

6260082 
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The  second  column  shows  the  usual  manner  of  perform- 

iv:  I  he  operation,  which  we  suppose  the  reader  to  know. 

Wo  have  given  the  preceding  detail  that  he  may  do  what 

nany  have  never  done,  viz.  compare  the  common  process 

w  nil  ihe  deduction  of  the  result  from  first  principles. 

Tliere  are  several  abbreviations  of  multiplication  which 
ure  vtry  valuable,  but  which  are  not  commonly  taught. 

1 .  Five  times  is  half  of  ten  times :  to  multiply  by  5  annex 
a  cipher  and  divide  by  2:  thus  76783X5  is  most  easily 
djiie  as  follows : 

2  )  767830 


383915 

2.  Nine  times  is  one  less  than  ten  times,  so  that  76783X9 
tMU  be  found  as  follows: 

767830 
76783 


691047 

This  may  be  best  done  by  subtracting  every  figure  of  the 
multiplicand  from  the  preceding,  cariying  and  borrowing 
vv  here  necessary,  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  first  figure  is  lo  be  subtracted  from  ten.  Thus  the  pro- 
''eai  of  multiplying  27293  by  9  is  as  follows: 

27293 
245637 

.3  from  10,  7,  carry  1 ;  I  and  9  is  10,  10  from  13,  3,  carry 
1  ;  1  and  2  is  3,  3  from  9,  6 ;  7  from  12,  5,  carry  1 ;  1  and 
'J  is  3,  3  from  7,  4 ;  0  from  2,  2. 

3.  Eleven  times  is  one  more  than  ten  times;  so  that  the 
ji'Mition  corresponding  to  the  preceding  subtraction  must 
t JO  made.  Thus  to  multiply  62781  by  11,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows • 

62781 
090591 

Let  1  remain;  1  and  8  is  9;  Sand  7  is  15,  carry  1 ;  1 
and  7  is  8  and  2  are  10,  carry  1 ;  1  and  2  is  3  and  6  are 
I' ;  6  and  0  Is  6. 

4.  To  multiply  by  any  number  from  12  to  19  inclusive, 
multiply  by  the  last  figure,  and  to  the  carrying  figure  add 
tilt;  figure  of  the  multiplicand  which  is  just  done  with. 
Ill  us 

2734 
17 


46478 

7  times  4  is  28,  carry  2,  adding  4,  or  carry  6 ;  7  X  3  is  21, 
uud  6  is  27,  carry  (2  f-  3  or)  5 ;  7  X  7  is  49  and  5  is  54, 
carry  (5  +  7  or)  12 ;  7  X  2  is  14  and  12  is  26,  carry  (2  +  2 
or)  4. 

3.  To  multiply  by  25,  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4: 
to  multiply  by  125  annex  three  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

(t.  In  multiplying  by  a  number  of  two  figures,  ending 
^\  1  Ml  7  or  8,  as  08,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  muliipli- 
t'lnd  70  times,  and  subtract  it  twice,  in  preference  to  taking 
It  (•()  times,  and  adding  it  8  times. 

The  following  rules  are  taken  from  the  *  Risala  Hisab.' 
(Taylur's  Liliwati,  Introduction,  p.  17.)  The  first  at  least 
<'.iii  easily  be  done  without  paper. 

1.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  is 
1 -jlucen  11  and  19:  to  the  whole  of  one  number  add  the 
'iiuts  of  the  other;  ten  times  this,  together  with  the  product 

•  1    ihe  units*  places,  is   the   product   required.    Thus,  17 
linos  14  is  21  times  10  and  28,  or  238. 

'1.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  has 
<  tilytwo  places:  to  the  whole  of  one  factor,  multiplied  by 
'iif  lens  of  the  other,  add  the  tens  of  that  factor  multiplied 
■•.\  ilie  units  of  the  other;  ten  times  the  result,  together 
V.  i!h  the  product  of  the  units,  is  the  product  required, 
i  Ij'ib  7'i  X  38  is  done  as  follows;  76  X  3  is  228,  which, 
■  .-framed  by  7  X  8,  or  56,  is  284,  and  2840  increased  by  48 
I-  J''^^,  the  answer  required. 

The  multiplication  of  sums  of  money  is  facilitated  by  a 

•  •r«'(vss  known  by  the  name  of  Practice. 

'1  he  multiplication  of  fractions  ofters  no  difficulty  when 
L'le  extension  of  the  word  multiplication,  already  described, 
i^  uii'lorsiood  and  admitted.  For  instance,  when  we  have 
'  t  inuliiply  jj  by  ^.  or  to  take  3  4-elevenths  of  a  time,  we  see 

•  .  I  3  being  I]  [Fractions],  one-eleventh  of  this  is  .?,,  and 
.,-••!  vcnths  is  jl^:  whence  the  rule  commonly  given,  namely, 
n^'oitiply  the  numerators  together  for  a  numerator,  and  the 


denominators  for  a  denominator.  In  the  multiplication  of 
one  decimal  fraction  by  another,  as  1*23  by  *018,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  numerators  gives  123  X  18,  or  2214,  and 
that  of  the  denominators  100  X  1000,  or  100,000.  But  a 
decimal  fraction  which  has  100,000  for  its  denominator,  has 
as  many  places  as  there  are  in  both  of  the  others  together, 
whose  denominators  are  100  and  1000.  From  this  con- 
sideration the  common  rule  immediately  follows. 

For  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  expediting  multiplica- 
tion, see  Napier's  Rods. 

MULTIPLE  POINTS.  When  two  or  more  branches  of 
a  curve  pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  called  a  multiple 
point ;  and  this,  whether  the  branches  touch  or  cut  one 
another.  "When  two  or  more  branches  intersect,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  as  many  distinct  tangents  may  be  drawn  at  the 
multiple  point  as  there  are  branches  which  there  intersect, 
that  is,  for  one  value  of  the  abscissa  the  differential  co- 
ettlcient  of  the  ordinate  may  have  more  values  than  one. 
In  most  cases  the  points  at  which  this  happens  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
Thus  in 

y  =  (a?  —  6)  V  (a?  —  «)  +  c  &<  a 


dy 


X  —  b 


2  /^ix--  a) 


du 

we  see  that  y,  in  general,  has  two  values,  and  so  has  -rr- : 

to  each  value  of  the  former  belongs  one  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  single  case  of  x  =  b,  both  values  of  y  become  equal, 

du 
or  y  has  only  one  value ;    while  ~    has  the  two  values 

+  sf  (b  —  a)  and  —  sf  (b  —  a).  There  is  then  a  multiple 
point  when  x  =  b  and  y  =  c;  and  as  two  branches  cut  one 
another,  it  is  called  a  double  point.  Similarly,  had  there 
been  three,  four,  &c.  branches,  it  would  have  been  called 
a  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  point. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  the  general  method 
of  determining  double,  &c.  points.  (See  Lib,  Use/.  Kn,, 
*Ditrerential  Calculus.' p.  182.) 

MULTIPLICATION.    [Multiple,  &c.] 

MULTI VALVES,  the  name  formerly  used  to  designate 
those  shells  which  were  made  up  of  more  than  two  pieces. 
Thus  the  Cirrhipeds  (Lepas)  were  all  multivalve  shells  of 
LinnoDus,  and  so  were  Chiton  and  Pholas, 

MULWIA.     [Marocco.] 

MU'MMIUS,  L.    [Corinth.] 

MUMMY  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  mumf 
signifying  wax,  and  which  is  now  applied  not  only  to  those 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
wax  or  some  similar  material  was  used,  but  to  all  those 
which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

The  art  of  embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
mummies  now  existing  were  prepared,  was  practised,  with 
more  skill  than  has  ever  since  been  acquired,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ancient  Eg>'pt,  of  whom  whole  generations  still 
remain  preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  hypogaaa  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  that  country. 

The  most  authentic  description  of  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming  is  that  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86).  In 
Egypt,  he  tells  us,  •  there  are  men  who  professedly  exercise 
this  art.  When  a  corpse  is  brought  to  them,  they  show 
the  bearers  of  it  wooden  models  of  bodies,  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  reality.  They  say  that  the  most  expensive  of  them  is 
His,  whose  name  I  will  not  in  such  a  case  mention.  They 
exhibit  also  a  second  model,  inferior  to  the  first,  and  cheaper 
than  it;  and  a  third,  the  cheapest  of  all.  After  this  ex- 
planation, they  ask  the  bearers  of  the  dead  body,  after  which 
model  they  wish  it  to  be  prepared,  and  they,  having  agreed 
upon  the  price,  depart.  The  embalmers  proceed  for  the 
most  expensive  plan  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with 
a  curved  iron  they  extract  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  by  pulling  it  out,  and  partly  by  pouring  drugs  in. 
Then  with  a  sharp  .^Ethiopian  stone  they  cut  the  body  in 
the  flank,  and  through  this  aperture  they  lake  out  all  tho 
viscera,  which  they  wash  with  palm  wine,  and  clean  with 
powdered  aromatics.  They  then  fill  the  belly  with  the 
pure^t  powdered  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  other  perfumes 
(fraiikiiKcuso  excepted),  and  sew  up  the  wound.  In  the 
next  i'!-cj  they  cover  the  body  wilh  natrum  (a  mixture  of 
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carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda),  and  bury  it  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  days,  a  longer  period  not 
being  allowed.  When  the  seventy  days  are  passed,  they 
VfBsh  the  body  and  envelop  it  all  in  bandages  of  fine  linen 
covered  with  gum.  The  relatives,  on  receiving  the  body 
again,  have  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in 
which  they  place  it,  and  having  shut  it  in,  they  put  it  in  a 
sepulchral  building,  setting  it  upright  against  the  wall. 

*  Those  who  would  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  this  me- 
thod of  embalming,  have  the  bodies  thus  prepared:— they 
fill  all  the  intestines  with  cedar  oil,  without  either  cutting 
into  the  abdomen  or  removing  the  viscera;  then  preventing 
the  egress  of  the  injected  fluid,  they  salt  the  body  for  the 
fixed  number  of  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  let 
out  the  cedar  oil,  the  power  of  which  is  such  that  it  brings 
out  macerated  in  it  both  the  intestines  and  all  the  viscera; 
it  consumes  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  and  the  bones  only  of 
the  corpse  remain.  This  being  done,  they  return  the  body. 
The  third  mode  of  preparation  is  that  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  are  treated.  They  wash  out  the  abdomen  with 
a  cleansing  liquid,  put  it  for  seventy  days  in  natrum,  and 
then  return  it  to  the  relatives.' 

To  this  account  Diodorus  Siculus  {BihliotK  Histor,,  lib. 
!..  cap.  91)  and  some  others,  while  generally  confirming  it, 
add  a  few  unimportant  particulars ;  and  though  it  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  various  commentators*  yet 
the  researches  of  those  whose  authority  is  next  in  importance, 
the  members  of  the  Institute  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  have  proved  that  as  far  as  it  goes 
this  description  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  correct.  The 
results  of  these  researches,  in  which  MM.  Jomard,  Kouyer, 
and  Larrey  were  chiefly  engaged,  are  contained  in  the  great 
work,  •  Description  de  TEgypte.*  Those  of  M.  Rouyer 
especially  illustrate  the  process  of  embalming.  He  found 
that  in  the  hypogiea  which  he  visited  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mummies ;  those  in  which  an  incision 
had  been  made  above  the  groin,  and  those  in  which  there 
was  no  such  opening.  In  both  the  brain  had  in  general 
been  extracted  by  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  nose,  or 
more  rarely  through  the  orbit ;  but  in  some  there  was  no 
tmusual  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  the  brain  had  been  left 
in  it,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  England.  (Pet- 
tigrew.  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,) 

Among  the  mummies  which  have  an  incision  in  the 
flank  (and  which  are  probably  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  in 
whom  that  measure  was  necessary  for  the  complete  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior),  M.  Rouyer  distinguishes  those  which 
were  dried  with  the  assistance  of  balsamic  and  astringent 
substances,  and  those  which^  in  addition  to  these  means. 
Mere  salted. 

Of  both  these  kinds  some  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  resins,  and  others  with  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen. 
The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  aromatics  only  are 
olive-coloured.  Their  skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned 
leather,  and  contracted.  Their  features  are  distinct,  and 
appear  to  be  like  those  that  existed  in  life.  The  resins  which 
all  their  cavities  contain  are  dry,  light,  brittle,  and  aro- 
matic. The  teeth,  hair,  and  eye-brows  are  generally  per- 
fect. Some  of  them  are  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the 
most  prominent  parts. 

The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  bitumen  are  reddish ; 
their  skins  are  hard  and  polished  as  if  they  had  been 
varnished;  they  are  dry,  heavy,  inodorous,  and  diflicult  to 
unrol;  their  features  are  but  slightly  altered;  the  hard 
black  resinous  substance  with  which  they  are  filled  pos- 
sesses little  odour,  and  they  are  scarcely  alterable  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Those  which  have  been  salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared, 
differ  little  in  their  general  appearance  from  those  just 
dujicribed ;  but  they  are  usually  less  perfect,  the  features 
being  altered,  and  their  hair  having  commonly  fallen  off. 
When  they  are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  sUght 
saline  eitlorescence  forms  upon  thom,  which  consists  of 
different  salts  of  soda.  The  intestines  and  other  viscera, 
which  in  all  these  kinds  of  mummies  were  removed  through 
the  aperture  in  the  flank,  after  being  washed  with  palm  wine 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  usually  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then,  with  prayer  for  the  {Kirdon  of  the 
sins  in  eating  and  drinking  into  which  they  had  led  their 
possessor,  were  thrown  into  the  river;  but  sometimes,  after 
being  thus  cleansed,  they  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
or  were  preserved  in  a  separate  vase  by  the  side  of  the  body. 


The  edges  of  the  iDcision  in  the  flank  are  always  foun«i 
placed  in  simple  contact,  not  sewn  together  as  Herodotus 
mentions. 

Among  the  Egyptian  mummies  which  have  not  had  the 
viscera  removed  by  opening  the  abdomen,  M«  Rouyer  aUi 
distinguishes  two  kinds ;  in  one  of  which  the  bodiei  Lad 
been  salted,  and  then  filled  with  an  impure  kind  of  bitu- 
men (pissasphalt),  while  in  tho  other  they  had  only  U.».n 
salted  and  dried.  M.  Rouyer  thinks  that  instead  of  thr 
viscera  being  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  mentions,  by  oil  of 
cedar,  which  has  no  caustic  properties,  some  caustic  solutu.  n 
of  soda  was  first  injected,  and  that  afterwards,  when  it  h^  I 
destroyed  the  viscera,  the  cavities  were  washed  out  wr^ 
the  oil  of  cedar.  The  mummies  which,  after  ha\ing  h  I'l 
their  viscera  thus  removed,  were  filled  with  bitumen,  nrv 
the  most  numerous  of  all ;  they  are  black,  hard,  and  bea\  ^ . 
and  they  preserve  none  of  their  features.  Not  only  are  * 
the  cavities  filled  with  the  pissasphalt,  but  the  burfaf  c  of  i :  •• 
body  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  has  so  completely  pcnetratt  a 
into  all  the  tissues,  that  the  whole  forms  but  a  single  mi^  ^. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  this  material  was  injected  it-r* 
hot,  and  that  the  bodies  were  plunged  into  a  ves&el  conta..  - 
ing  it  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  is  an  impure,  greasy,  a:  i 
strongly  smelling  substance,  less  black  and  brittle  than  t:.« 
asphalt  with  which  the  other  mummies  are  filled ;  it  v  « 
long  regarded  as  a  %'aluable  medicine  for  wounds  ;.  . 
bruises,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  se\ente;..  .. 
centuries  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  it  t  s  a 
number  of  Jews,  who  sold  it  as  *balm  of  mummies.' 

Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salted  and  c  .  . 
are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  Their  fe.i:.:>.  ^ 
are  entirely  destroyed ;  all  their  hair  is  fallen  off;  and  l»  .. 
the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  enveloped  fj!  r 
pieces  when  brought  to  the  air,  or  may  very  easily  be  br  :x(.  i 
up.  In  many  of  these  adipocire  is  formed;  but  in  gcue.  .. 
they  are  hard,  dry,  and  whitish,  like  dirty  parchment. 

The  bandaging,  to  which  all  the  Egyptian  mummies  w^T' 
subjected,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  tb<> 
process.    Their  envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  It:  • '. 
bands,  each  several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  oi    .r 
fifteen  or  twenty  time;*,  and  surrounding  first  each  h:.. 
and  then  the  whole  body.    They  are  applied  and  interim •  • 
so  accurately,  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  inter.  '. 
to  restore  to  the  dry  shrivelled  body  its  original  form  u. .' 
size.    The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the  differ  c 
kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less  fioene^^  • 
texture;  they  are  applied   on    all   in    nearly   tlie    ta*:  • 
manner.    All  the  bandages  and  wrappings  which  have  b<.t^ : 
examined  with  the  microscope  are  of  linen. 

The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dress,  laced  at  tL 
back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  enveloped  in  o*"  - 
large  bandage.    The  head  is  covered  by  a  square  ptei^ 
very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre  forms  a  kind  uf  u  •.  &. 
over  the  features.     Five  or  six  such  pieces  are  some!.' 
put  one  over  the  other,  and  the  last  is  usually  paintt^:    •. 
gilded  in  representation  of  the  embalmed  person.  £ver>  ;«  r 
of  the  body  is  then  separately  enveloped  with  several  t  . 
dages  impregnated  with  resin.    The  legs  extended  si<lr 
side,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  b>  i : 
bandages  which  surround  the  whole  body;  and  tbe^  i.-' 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  f " 
by  long,  crossing,  and  verv  ingeniously  applied  baiids  ti:  . 
complete  the  envelope.    Most  of  the  bodies  are  placed   . 
this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of  the  rich  on>  * 
enclosed  in  cases.    The  cases  are  usually  double,  the  u  *•- 
rior  being  composed  of  boards  made  of  several  porti'^r< 
linen  glued  together,  and  the  exterior  cut  from  a  piece 
cedar  or  sycamore  wood. 

The  Egyptians  practised  embalming  almost   as  eit> 
sively  on  some  animals  which  they  deemed  sacred  as 
men.    The  list  of  the  mummies  of  animals  which  Mr.  P 
tigrew  gives  includes  the  monkey,  bat,  dog,  cat,  Lon,  w 
jackal,  fox,  hysena,  bear,  ichneumon,  shrew-mouse,  d* 
goat,  sheep,  oxen  and  calves,  hippopotamus,  vul tune*  ca. 
falcon,  hawk,  owl,    ibis,  goose,  swallow,  crocodile,   t 
lizard,  snake,  adder,  cerastes,  carp,  pike,  and  some  o: ' 
fish,  and  a  few  species  of  insects.   Some  vegetables  also  h 
been  occasionally  found  embalmed.     Most  of  these  anin 
had  sepulchres  appropriated  to  their  species,  but  sotnetj  *- 
they  are  mixed,  and  very  rarely  they  are  found  io  the  <  *. 
combs  of  human  mummies.    The  most  frequent  moi 
preparation  was  by  clearing  out  the  viscera  by  the  raj.^ 
fluid,  and  salting  them,  and  then  bandaging  tham  Lie  L^  « 
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human  bodies.  The  ibia  and  the  hawk  however  usually 
received  more  care,  and  were  prepared  with  resin  and 
asphalt.  After  being  embalmed,  each  bird  was  usually 
placed  in  a  separate  earthen  yessel. 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  embalming  was  imitated  occasion- 
ally by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  and 
has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  modern  times,  but  never  to 
the  same  extent  or  perfection  as  they  attained.  The  only 
other  method  which  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
national  custom  was  that  practised  by  the  Guanches,  the 
antient  inhabitanU  of  the  Canary  Isles.  [Canary  Isles.] 
Their  mummies  are  particularly  described  b^  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  •  Essai  sur  les  Isles  Fortunees/  Numer- 
ous and  vast  catacombs  are  filled  with  them  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  islands,  but  the  best  known  is  one  in  Teneriffe, 
which  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  bodies.  The  mum- 
mies are  sewn  up  in  goat  or  sheep  skins,  and  five  or  six 
are  commonly  joined  together,  the  skin  over  the  head  of 
one  being  stitched  to  that  over  the  feet  of  another ;  but 
those  of  the  great  are  contained  in  cases  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  savine-wood.  The  bodies  are  not  bandaged,  and 
are  dry,  light,  tatv-ooloured,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Several 
of  them  are  completely  preserved,  with  distinct  though  con- 
tracted features. 

The  method  of  embalming  adopted  by  the  Guanches 
(consisted  in  removing  the  viscera,  in  either  of  the  same 
ways  as  the  Egyptians  practised,  then  filling  the  cavities  with 
aromatic  powders,  frequently  washing  and  anointing  the 
surface,  and  lastly  drying  the  body  very  carefully  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove.  So  complete  is 
the  dessication  of  these  mummies,  that  a  whole  body  which 
Blumenbach  possessed  weighed  only  7^  pounds,  though  the 
dried  skeleton  of  a  body  of  the  same  size  as  usually  pre- 
pared weighs  at  least  9  pounds. 

In  some  situations  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  permit  the  drying 
of  the  animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  mummy.  ITiis 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  found  quite  dry, 
in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry  soil.  There  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a  mummy  of  this  kind  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  was  brought  from  Caxamarca  by 
General  Paroissien.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  knees  almost  touching  the  chin,  and  the 
hands  by  the  sides  of  the  face.  It  is  quite  dry  and  bard ; 
the  features  are  distorted,  but  nearly  perfect,  and  the  hair 
has  fallen  off.  The  Peruvian  mummies  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  to  any  particular  prepai*ation,  the  dry 
and  absorbent  earth  in  whicn  they  are  placed  being  sufl&- 
cient  to  prevent  them  from  putrefying.  M.  Humboldt  found 
the  bodies  of  many  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  King  on 
former  fields  of  battle,  dried  and  preserved  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  preservation  of  the  body 
is  secured  by  burying  it  in  the  not  sand;  and  even  in 
Europe  soils  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the  bodies 
undergo  a  slow  process  of  drying,  and  then  remain  almost 
unalterable  even  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  There 
is  a  vault  at  Toulouse  in  which  avast  number  of  bodies  that 
had  been  buried  were  found,  after  many  years,  dry,  and 
without  a  trace  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction;  and  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  MichaeVs  church,  Dublin,  the  bodies  are  simi- 
larly preserved.  In  both  cases  putrefaction  is  prevented  by 
the  constant  absorption  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  through  its  medium  from  the  body,  by  the 
calcareous  soil  in  which  the  vaults  are  dus. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  tue  various  means 
which  are  now  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
tissues,  both  for  stores  of  food  ana  for  museums  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  as  they  are  very  rarely  applied  to  the 
whole  body,  and  are  deficient  in  that  which  forms  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  mummy,  the  process 
of  drying.  If  European  climates  were  more  favourable,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  materials 
for  hardening  the  tissues,  such  as  pyroligneous  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate^  arsenic,  the  salts  of  iron,  &c.,  mummies  might 
be  prepared  equal  even  to  the  Egyptian  in  permanence,  and 
stiperior  to  them  in  the  preservation  of  their  forms.  (Petti- 
grew,  Hiit.  qfEgup^^  *  Mummies ,'  Library  qf  ErUertaimng 
Knowledge — Egyptian  Aniiqttities.) 

MUMPS,  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  of  contagious 
or  epidemic  origin.    The  inflammation,  and  the  fever  by 


which  it  is  accompanied,  generally  increase  for  about  four 
days,  and  then  begin  to  subside ;  and  after  four  days  more, 
the  disease  is  commonly  at  an  end.  The  affection  has  a 
tendency  to  metastasis,  that  is,  to  pass  suddenly  from  the 
organ  first  affected  to  some  other.  The  treatment  required 
is  very  simple ;  quietude,  abstinence,  seclusion  from  cold, 
the  application  of  poultices  or  other  warm  substances,  or,  in 
severe  cases,  of  leeches  to  the  swelling,  are  all  the  means 
that  are  usually  necessary. 

MiJNCHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS,  BARON,  bom  in 
HanoTer  in  1688,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  important  official  stations  in  the 
electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent  in  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  was  appointed  curator,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  that  iustitu- 
tion,  which  rose  under  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
universities  of  Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geo- 
graphy, literary  history,  and  political  science,  and  improved 
the  system  of  teaching  philosophy  and  theology,  by  doing 
away  with  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Heyne  says  that 
iMtinchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  He  in- 
creased the  library  of  the  university  from  lO.UUO  to  60,000 
volumes,  which  number  afterwards,  whilst  Heyne  was 
.librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200,000.  All  these  things 
Miinchhausen  did  with  very  moderate  means,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample 
particulars  of  what  Miincbbausen  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university  of  Gottingen  are  given  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,'  No.  XX. ;  in  Heyne's  '  Oratio  in 
Honorem  ac  Memoriam  Miinchbausianam,'  inserted  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  *  Opuscula  Academica,'  and  in  his  other 
oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  GiJttingen,  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of '  Novi  Commentarii  Societatis  Gottingensis ;'  and 
also  in  Heeren's  '  Life  of  Heyne.* 

Miinchhausen  was  for  many  years  pri^-counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  his 
successor,  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  situation  he 
filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  di^  at  Hanover,  in  1770. 
MUNDA.  [Cjbsab,  C.  J.,  p.  124.] 
MUNDLEYSIR.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  21 1.1 
MUNEEPOOR,  a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Ganges,  extends  between  23°  46'  and 
25''  30'  N.  lat.  and  93°  and  94""  30'  E.  long.  lU  northern 
boundary-line  is  ill  defined,  but  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
formed  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  which,  extending 
in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  constitute  the 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  From 
the  British  possessions  on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Bartfk  between  the  mouths  of  its  two  tributaries, 
the  Chikoo,  which  runs  into  the  Barak  from  the  south,  and 
the  leeree,  which  joins  it  firom  the  north,  and  by  the  course 
of  these  two  Last-mentioned  rivers.  Along  its  southern 
boundary  extends  a  mountain-region  inhabited  by  several 
indepenaent  tribes  belonging  to  the  Nagas  or  Kookees. 
On  the  east  it  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  Kubo  and  other 
districts  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire,  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Muring  range.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Pemberton,  the  known  portion  orMuneepoor 
occupies  an  area  of  1 0,000  square  miles,  of  whicn  a  valley,  or 
rather  plain,  containing  650  square  miles,  constitutes  the 
central  portion.  This  plain  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  a 
zone  of  hiUy  and  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  subject  to  Muneepoor. 

The  valley,  which  constitutes  by  jfkr  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  18.  In  its  whole  extent  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  al- 
luvium of  great  fertility,  and  consists  of  two  gently  inclined 
plains,  meeting  in  the  middle  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan 
Toorel  river.  Numerous  small  detached  groups  of  hills  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise 
m>m  500  to  600  feet ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  antient  town  of 
Muneepoor  is  a  range,  whose  central  peak,  called  Nong- 
mueeching,  is  2700  feet  above  the  valley,  and  5200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valley  itself  is  perfectly  free  from  forests, 
I  but  every  village  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fruit-trees. 
^  Nearl?  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  consists  of  a  series 
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of  jheels  and  marshes,  which  retain'  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  furnish  extensive  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  villages  are  built  either  upon  the  edges  of  the 
slopes  connecting  the  bases  of  the  mountains  with  the  valley, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan  Toorel,  which  are  generally 
higher  than  the  country  behind  them. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  western  barrier 
of  the  valley  is  more  elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other 
between  Silhet  in  Bengal  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Birman  empire ;  it  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  south-south- 
west, between  94°  and  93°  30'  E.  long.,  for  80  miles,  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Muneepoor  valley,  where  it 
gradually  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  series  of 
broken  and  rugged  heights.  It  slopes  gradually  into  the 
valley  by  a  succession  ot  lower  hilla.  But  on  the  western 
side  this  range,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  general  name, 
throws  off  numerous  precipitous  ridges,  whose  upper  por- 
tiousare  too  steep  to  aamit cultivation,  which  is  consequently 
limited  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  declivities.  On  this  side 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  magnificent  primeval  forest 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  the  eastern  face  of  the 
range,  which  fronts  the  valley,  has  been  almost  entirely 
cleared,  and  is  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton  by 
the  Nagas.  The  elevation  of  the  principal  range  varies  from 
5790  to  8200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Muring  range,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  east, 
is  less  extensive  and  elevated.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
oO  miles,  and  its  eastern  declivity  is  the  more  precipitous. 
It  is  united  with  the  valley  by  a  gentle  slope.  Its  elevation 
varies  between  4900  and  6730  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  lies  within  the  limits  of  Muneepoor,  but  the  valleys 
beyond  it  belong  mostly  to  the  Birman  empire ;  the  most 
important  and  extensive  is  that  of  Kubo. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  valley  is  not  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  range,  but  by  the  projectmg  ends  of  numerous 
ridges,  which  issue  from  two  extensive  mountain-tracts 
which  lie  in  that  direction;  the  northern  has  been  ex- 
plored very  imperfectly  and  the  southern  not  at  all  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  northern  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
mountains  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of*  Asam,  and  the  southern  seems  to  constitute  the 
most  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Yeomadong  range  or 
Aracan  mountains,  which,  separating  Aracan  from  Birma, 
terminate  with  Cape  Negrais  (16°  N.  lat.).  The  ridges  pro- 
jecting from  both  mountain-regions  stretch  into  the  valley, 
and  are  separated  by  narrow  defiles,  through  which  a  small 
stream  generally  flows.  • 

The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in 
the  mountain-region  lying  north  of  the  vale ;  the  eastern  is 
called  the  Eeril,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  river.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  principal  branch,  unites  with  the  Eeril 
two  miles  south  of  Langthabal,  near  24°  40'  N.  lat.  Ten 
miles  lower  down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Thobal  river,  which 
likewise  descends  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  northern 
mountain-region.  The  Imphan  Toorel  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  vale  in  a  southern  direction,  and  enters  the  southern 
mountain-region  at  the  village  of  Shoogoonoo,  near  24°  16' 
N.  lat.  Its  course  in  this  region  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
to  form  a  tremendous  fall,  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  dif- 
tercnce  of  level  between  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  and  the  low 
lands  of  Kul^  amounts  to  more  than  1500  feet.  This  differ- 
ence of  level  must  be  overcome  either  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  numerous  falls  or  by  one  or  two  of  stupendous  magnitude. 
After  leaving  the  mountain -region  at  22°  3o'  N.  lat.,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Kule,  belonging  to  Birma,  where  it  is  called 
Nankath6  Khyoung,  and  after  receiving  the  united  waters 
of  the  Myettha  and  Man  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  south, 
it  suddenly  turns  north  by  a  bold  bend  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  about  35  miles,  when  it  bends  east,  and  tra- 
versing the  Ungoching  hills,  enters  the  Ningtha  or  Kuen- 
duen  river,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Irawaddi.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  upward  of  300  miles,  but, 
except  daring  the  rainy  season,  it  is  only  navigable  for  small 
skiH's  formed  of  a  single  tree,  which  are  the  only  description 
of  boats  used  in  Muneepoor.  During  the  floods  it  flows  with 
a  veIo(*ity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  depth  of 
20  to  30  feet,  owing  to  its  contracted  channel;  but  if  the 
8eason  is  more  than  usually  wet,  the  waters  rush  over  the 
banks,  and  convert  all  the  central  portions  of  the  vale  into 
a  vifKt  swamp. 

At  about  24°  30'  N.  lat.  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  joined  by 
the  KorotuU  hver^  or  the  outlet  of  the  lako  i^gta,  vj^ch  is 


about  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  occupiei  the  south* 
western  corner  of  the  vale.  It  is  formed  by  numerous 
small  streams  descending  from  the  western  mountain-ran !;e. 
Near  its  southern  extremity  are  three  ranges  of  small 
islands;  the  central  range,  called  Tangak-hoolet,  is  470  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  These  islands  are  principally 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  particularly  well  adaptc<i 
to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  The  lake  furnishes  twenty -six 
varieties  of  fish,  eighteen  common  to  the  rivers  of  Bengal* 
and  eight  not  found  in  any  of  them. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Muneepoor,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  vale,  and  separates  it  from  Cashar,  i% 
traversed  by  the  Barak  or  SSoormah  river,  an  alHuent  of 
the  Brahmapootra,  or  Megna,  into  which  it  Adls  near  th<* 
village  of  Sunerampoor  in  Bengal.  The  sources  uf  tli:» 
river  are  about  25**  30'  N.  lat  and  94**  20'  E.  long.,  in  the 
mountain-region  which  lies  between  Muneepoor  and  A^am. 
It  runs  through  Muneepoor  in  a  south-south-western  dirvc- 
tion,  and  forms  at  the  most  south-western  corner  of  the  coun- 
try a  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  into  a  northern  cm-. 
It  flows  north  for  about  50  miles,  and  here  forms  the  boun* 
dary-line  between  Muneepoor  and  Cashar  up  to  the  moutn 
of  the  Jeeree  river.  Its  course  through  Muneepoor  is 
upwards  of  180  miles;  but  it  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 
It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  river  that  it  becomtia 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  burthen. 

The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  modified  by  it 4 
elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  mountains  which  surrouiii 
it  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  at  ntxn 
varies  between  56**  and  58**,  and  hoar-frost  occurs  frequen'ly 
during  the  night  In  November  and  February  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  noon  between  60**  and  68^  and  in  Jooc  it 
generally  attains  from  80**  to  85**.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  Muneepoor  and  Calcutta  in  winter 
(December,  January,  and  February)  is  from  1 1  to  18  degretr* . 
but  in  summer  (June,  July,  and  August)  it  varies  only 
between  6  and  8  degrees.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  mucb 
less  at  Muneepoor  than  at  Calcutta,  though  the  number  of 
rainy  days  is  greater.  At  Calcutta  there  are  only  72  rainy 
days  in  the  year,  while  in  Muneepoor  they  amount  to  1 1^; 
but  at  Calcutta  56*39,  and  at  Muneepoor  only  48'33  inches 
of  rain  fall.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  vale  the  showers  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  \v\Ca 
country;  but  the  cold  months,  from  November  to  Fet»- 
ruary,  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  rain.  In  Mart-n 
the  showers  become  very  frequent,  and  in  the  moath  (f 
April  the  rains  are  sometimes  more  abundant  than  in  otlu  r 
parts  of  the  year.  In  May  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  anl 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  ifao;. 
again  fall  with  remarkable  rapidity.  During  the  cold  mon  t  hs. 
until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vallei  ]•> 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  which,  on  dissipating,  1eave«  s 
beautifully  clear  and  cloudless  atmosphere;  but  an  hour 
after  sunset  the  vapours  become  again  condensed,  and  ar'* 
precipitated  as  dew,  which,  during  the  night,  is  converts i 
into  noar-fi'ost  The  climate  of  Muneepoor  is  peculiar. |i 
favourable  to  the  constitutions  both  of  Europeans  and  the 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Muneepoor  consists  pri:i.  - 
pally  of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  and  ir.i- 
crops  are  everywhere  very  abundant  as  the  nunair  ;* 
streams  which  issue  from  the  mountains  snrroundinsr  t> . 
vale  ensure  an  adequate  irrigation  even  to  the  fields  «  h  t  .i 
are  above  the  level  of  the  general  inundation.  Tobat-r  , 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  and  different  kinds  of  8t?^Arou:.j 
and  opium,  are  also  cultivated,  and  cotton  in  the  valley  ^  < : 
the  mountainous  districts.  In  the  gardens  which  surr.  t.-.-; 
each  house  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  ^.l .  •.' 
the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  English  officer  h... 
introduced  the  vegetables  of  Europe,  suet  as  peas,  p^ii.-u-  *•-, 
different  varieties  of  greens  and  cabbages,  carrots,  radi'^ii-. -, 
beet-root  and  turnips ;  the  two  first  have  proved  5i»  a  • 
ceptable  to  the  people,  that  they  now  are  almost  un na- 
sally cultivated.  Fruits  do  not  generally  attain  great  pt  r- 
fection,  except  pineapples,  which  are  not  inferior  to  any  .  u 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  oranges  grown  on  the  jslati'?^ 
of  lake  Logta.  The  other  fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  ra^'- 
berries,  strawberries, limes,  pomegranates,  guavas,  man.;  ^"^, 
and  jack'fruit;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  flav* 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  skill  in  their  cultivation.  S  . 
is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  village*  o  . 
the  northern  borders  of  the  vale. 
In  no  part  of  India  do  the  forests  afford  a  greater  varit  ry 
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tory  at  Bopenhausen,  &c.  There  are  two  gymnasia  for  llie 
liif»her  branches  of  education,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  Mililaiy  Academy,  the  Veterinary  and  Medical- Clini- 
cal Schools',  the  seminary  for  forming  teachers,  the  Central 
Polytechnic  School,  and  many  othere.  The  university  was 
founded  in  June,  1472,  at  Ingolsladt,  was  transferred  in 
180U  to  Landshut,  and  in  1827  to  Munich.  In  1835  it 
celebrated  its  373rd  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  the 
new  regulations  for  the  studies  and  discipline  were  promul- 
gated. There  are  58  ordinary  and  10  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  between  13U0  and  1400  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisites, 
and  has  a  library  of  105,000  volumes.  Besides  many  private 
schools,  there  are  13  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  12 
for  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  which  are  attended  by  above 
6000  children ;  and  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  servants  and 
work-people.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous, 
and  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  Such  are  the  general  hospital, 
for  500  patients;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  for  260  patients; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
military  lazaretto,  the  poorhouse,  the  lunatic  hospital,  the 
lying-in  hospital,  and  many  others.  The  house  of  correction 
is  considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a  manu- 
fectory  of  woollen  cloths.  In  one  year  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured was  worth  100,194  florins,  and  the  gain  of  the  442 
prisoners  36,467  florins  (10  florins=l/.  sterling).  The  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  Count  Rum  ford  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  at  Munich  are  well  known.  His  establish- 
ment for  fPi-eparing  and  distributing  economical  soup  still 
subsists. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  are  of  many  different  kinds, 
chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood : 
the  articles  made  are  hnen,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  damask, 
silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes,  playing-cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  coaches,  excellent  mathematical, 
surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer's  (now  Utzschneider*s)  manufactory  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
In  1824  it  produced  the  great  telescope  for  the  university 
of  Dorpat,  which  is  1 60  Paris  inches  in  length  and  1 0  in 
diameter.  There  are  likewise  manufactures  of  leather, 
snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany),  extensive  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
But  all  these  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance,  and  the 
inhabitants  owe  their  support  chiefly  to  the  numerous 

Sublic  establishments,  the  government  oflices,  the  expen- 
iture  of  the  court,  and  of  the  numerous  landowners  who 
reside  in  the  capital.  Lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  M.  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
numerous  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which 
are  very  much  frequented.  The  English  garden,  as  it  is 
called,  laid  out  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  The  river  Isar  flows  through  it, 
and  has  a  neat  bridge  over  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
ro3'al  country-seats  of  Nymphenburg  and  Schleissheim,  both 
of  which  contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Munich  are  very  fond  of  amusement:  in  the  summer 
they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  winter, 
besides  the  carnival,  frequent  concerts  and  balls.  There 
are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mild,  in  consequence  of 
its  elevation  of  1585  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  injurious  to  health. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  Munich  has  raised  itself 
to  a  European  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  distinction  she  is  mainly  indebted  not  to  the 
patronage  alone,  but  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  sovereign  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of 
art.  The  number  of  public  buildings  erected  within  that 
comparatively  very  brief  space  of  time,  some  of  them  such 
as  would  be  deemed  ornaments  to  any  of  the  largest  capitals 
in  Europe,  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of 
such  a  small  kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account. 
Neither  is  it  merely  as  buildings— as  works  of  architecture 
alone,  that  these  additions  to  the  capital  are  worthy  monu- 
ments of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture,  fresco,  and  in 
some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  them.  The  interiors  of  our  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery  are  of  quaker-like  plainness 
in  comparison  with  the  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pina- 
cothek;  nor  have  ve  any  thing  whatever  that  can  even  con- 


vey an  idea  of  the  ftescos  of  the  Hof  Arkaden  and  t}.* 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  or  of  the  Ionic  polychrome  tcnipfc  in 
what  is  called  the  English  Garden.  It  would  in  fnct  nnjure 
not  only  a  volume,  but  one  copiously  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, to  describe  at  all  satisfactorily  those  edifioef  alouc 
which  have  been  erected  and  adorned  within  the  brief  spn^*; 
above  mentioned,  or  which  are  still  actually  in  progress.  W* 
shall  therefore  merely  give  some  account  of  the  princip-.:. 
after  first  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  of  tw^ 
older  buildings. 

The  cathedral,  or  Frauen-kirche,  which  was  begun  ^  •. 
Duke  Sigmund  in  1468,  and  completed  twenty  years  af  ir- 
wards,  is  in  a  poor  and  mean  style  of  Gothic,  besides  br.i  j 
very  homely  in  its  materials.     *  Both  the  nave  and  lo\ie:-, 
says  Dr.  Dibdin, '  which  are  of  red  brick,  are  fright fv:i  .  i 
the  extreme;  without  ornament,  without  general   dc«  .-  .. 
without  either  meaning  or  expression  of  any  kmd.    1 .  «• 
towers  cannot  be  less  than  350  feet  in  height,  but  the  U"  ^ 
are  mere  pepper-boxes.*    The  edifice  is  therefore  remark- 
able chiefly  for  its  size,  although  its  dimensions  are  by  t  •• 
means  extraordinary,  the  lengUi  being  3*21  feet  English,  tlif 
greatest  breadth  122,  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  iK: 
vaulting  of  the  nave  110.    Neither  does  the  interior  de- 
tain much  that  is  particularly  interesting,  excepting  ti:  ■ 
large  and  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the  middle  of  the  cIk  ir. 
which  was  erected  in  1603-12,  bv  Maximilian  I.,  to  tl*e  iiu  - 
mory  of  his  great-grandfather  the  emperor  Louis  IV.    Tli.> 
splendid  work  of  art,  which  Dibdin  declares  to  have  *hanl 
any  superior  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe,' is  of  bU*. 
marble  and  bronze,  and  was  executed  from  the  desif^ns  v ' 
Peter  Candid,  who  also  painted  the  principal  altar-piece. 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  St.  Salvator*s«  uo«  i  . 
Greek  church,  erected  in  1494;  after  which,  acconim^  '■  • 
the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St.  Michael's,  or  the  li  t- 
kirche,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  April  18th,  lovJ.  *• 
Duke  William  V.    It  is  280  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  i:  .* 
form  of  a  cross.    The  architect  was  Wolfing  Miiller,  *    1 
of  what  he  has  here  done  Dibdin  speaks  in  the  ht4: :.•--: 
terms  of  praise.    *Ican  recollect  notning,*  says  he»  'to  ^-^ 
put  in   competition   with  it  as  a  comparatively  modcr- 
edifice.    The  interior  is,  as  to  Roman  architecture,  «  .:* 
that  of  St.  Ouen  is  as  to  Gothic,  although  the  latter  i^ 
considerablv  greater  extent.    It  is  indeed  the  very  charm  w  f 
interior  architecture.' 

The  church  of  St.  Caietan,  a  work  of  the  seventh*!.  !. 
centur}%  when  it  was  founded  by  the  electress  Adelaide,  -i-  : 
completed  in  1675,  was  designed  by -an  Italian   archr:*. 
Agostino  Barella  of  Bologna.    It  is  220  feet  in  length.  ^^ 
120  in  its  greatest  width,  being  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  ai.  i 
has  a  centre  cupola  raised  on  Corinthian  columns.     T  - 
facade  however  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  n  . 
being  built  until  1767,  when  it  was  executed  after  the  < . - 
signs  of  Couvillers,  a  Frenchman.    Dibdin   says   of  th  < 
church,  that  it  is  quite  of  the  Italian  school  of  art,  and  >vci..^ 
to  be  a  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  miniature — the  facade  i  c  •..- 
tiful  and  striking.     Again,  *  It  is  doubtless  one  of  ilio  :. 
beautiful  churches  in  Bavaria.'     But  correct  as  such  np  n 
might  be  at  the  time  when  he  visited  Munich,  in  15«  i^,  n   * 
no  longer  so.    The  present  Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  Ludw  .  ^ 
kirche,   St.  Bonifacius,  did  not  then  exist;  nor,  with  ir.. 
exception  of  the  Glyptolheca,  which  was  merely  in  pn-pi*  ^^ 
not  one  of  the   many  splendid  new  fabrics  which   i  .-. 
adorn  the  Bavarian   capital   had  even  been  commcnr.  i 
as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  Table  of  BuiUi';  ::v 
Neither  did  the  building  itseff  at  that  time  contain  Ti^   -- 
waldsen's  magnificent  work,  the  tomb  of  Eugene  Gk«ii!.'. 
nois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  erected  to  him  by  hia  w'i«]  n 
in  which,  besides  a  colossal  figure  of  the  ex-viceroy  of  lr.si%. 
there  are  two  beautiful  genii,  and  a  female  representing  t;.-. 
muse  of  History,  while  a  portal  of  Grecian  design  *^rra*  a 
rich  architectural  background  to  the  whole  compoait>>  > 
The  Trinity  church,  formerly  that  of  the  Carmelite  nu*  « 
was  begun  in  1 704.  and  is  a  rotunda  with  a  cupola   ^ 
eighteen  Corinthian  columns.    The  facade  is  of  the  ]f 
order. 

The  Aife  ReMt'nz,  or  Old  Palace,  is  a  vast  ptle,  *-»•»!  t 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Vasari,  by  Maxim 
lian  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century/  Thf*  w«  -t 
front  is  about  550  feet  in  length,  and  has  two  noble  D.>z  * 
portals,  ornamented  with  bronze  statues.  Within  are  thrc . 
courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  and  bronse  fl^rr^  ; 
while  as  to  the  interior  itselC  the  stores  of  art  of  every  dr- 
scription  there  treasured  vp^  almost  exceed   otdihibty 
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What  is  called  the  8Mne  or  Eeiche  Kapelle  well  deserves 
its  latter  epithet,  being  composed  of  and  filled  with  the  most 
costly  materials ;  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  amethynts,  gold,  ivory, 
display  themselves  everywhere,  even  in  the  mosaic  floor : 
in  short,  such  is  its  marvellous  gorgeousness  that  this  single 
apartment  is  said  to  have  cost  Maximilian  L  several  mil- 
lions of  florins.  To  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  other 
contents  of  this  palace  and  its  numerous  cabinets—of  the 
works  in  painting,  carving,  bijouterie,  &c.  of  which  it  is  the 
repository,  is  here  utterly  impossible.  Yet,  vast  as  this  pile 
before  was,  it  has  been  prodigiously  extended  by  two  others, 
namely,  the  Neue  Residenz  (new  palace),  or  Konigsbmi^  and 
the  Peatbau^  which  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with 
it,  and  forming  together  with  it  one  enormous  mass  of 
building,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accompanying  situation's 
plan,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  varied 
group  of  architecture  extending  from  the  fa9ade  of  the  post- 
oHice  to  the  old  picture-gaUMy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hof- 
Garten  and  that  end  of  Lulwigs  Strasse. 


A  Max-JoMpVi  Flats . 
B  HofGvton  Strane. 
C   Hor-GarieD. 
D  Odaou'PUls. 

bb  Koni||«bau. 
FMtban. 
AUerheilimo  Kapelle,  or 

ChapelRoyaL 
Oardent. 


Old  Bot-\hftii9m 
a    New  TheatK. 
*    Poalcebaade.  Paiioflloc. 
a   Baxaar. 
kk  nor-aifcadeii. 
li  Fietttte  Gallery. 

m   Odeou. 

ft   Leuehteoberg  PalAoe. 

O  Ludwigi  StrasM. 
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TheKonigsbau  (bb),  begun  in  1826,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Leo  von  Klenze,  adjoins  the  Old  Palace  at 
its  south-west  angle,  and  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Max- 
Joseph's  Plats,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  theatre  and  post-office  respectively ;  while  the 
centre  is  adorned  with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  the 
Inte  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  a  sitting  colossal  figure  on  a 
double  pedestal,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  reliefs,  and 
the  lower  one  has  the  figure  of  alien  partly  projecting  from 
it  at  each  angle.  Of  the  IHaee  the  fa^de  of  the  Konigs- 
bau,  406  feet  in  lensth,  forms  one  entire  and  the  longest 
side,  it  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  other  end,  or  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Postg^ebaiide.  Not  only  the  style  of 
the  Konigsbau,  but  the  design  itself,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence;  more  in 
fact  than  is  at  all  desirable,  because  if  noble  and  imposing, 
it  is  also  too  severe  and  monotonous,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  or  suggests  the  more  refined  style  of  deco- 
ration employed  in  the  interior.  The  eround-floor  and  that 
above  it  have  each  twenty-three  arcnes  in  one  continued 
line,  of  which  the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and  form  open  entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carriage 
P.  C,  No.  972. 


vestibule,  as  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House.  The 
third  story  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being 
only  eleven 'Windows  in  length,  and  has  therefore  a  balus- 
traued  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  roof  above 
the  remainder  of  the  facade ;  in  which  respect  the  building 
also  resembles  the  original  one  at  Florenre.  Closely  how- 
ever as  the  architect  has*  followed  his  model  for  the  most 
part,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  innovate  upon  it  in  some 
respects,  since,  besides  giving  a  Doric  entablature  to  the 
ground-floor,  he  has  introduced  an  order  in  pilasters  in 
each  of  the  upper  ones ;  the  first  with  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  the  other  with  Roman. 

After  all,  it  is  the  mterior  of  the  Konigsbau  which  has 
obtained  for  the  building  its  celebrity,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  and  classical  taste  displayed  in  its  decorations, 
the  extensive  employment  of  fresco-painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  high  talent  manifested  in  them  by  Schnorr,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Kaulbach,  Schwanthaler,  and  other  artists,  who  have 
here  had  ample  scope  allowed  them.  Those  who  wish  for 
any  particulars  respecting  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
'  Visits  and  Sketches'  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  spoken  of 
some  of  the  apartments  rather  at  length  and  with  no  little 
warmth  of  admiration.  Unfortunately  however  there  is  one 
pervading  defect  unobserved,  or  at  least  unmentioned  by  her, 
and  which,  as  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  detracts  very 
materially  from  his  praise,  and  from  the  merit  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  is,  that  there  are  no  beauties  of  any  kind  in  the  plan, 
consequently  nothing  has  in  that  respect  been  sacrificed  to 
architectural  effect,  notwithstanding  which,  the  arrangement 
is  most  inconvenient  and  faulty.  In  fact,  it  is  decoration 
alone,  rather  than  architecture,  which  here  displays  itself; 
whatever  praise  therefore  may  be  due  to  Von  Klenze  for  the 
share  ne  may  have  had  in  conceiving  or  suggesting,  or  even 
m  designing  much  of  the  embellishment,  he  certainly  has 
shown  neither  ability  nor  study  In  regard  to  anything  else. 
The  staircase  on  the  east  or  king's  side  leads  through  two 
ante-rooms  (whose  walls  are  of  scagliola  in  imitation  of  co- 
loured marbles,  with  painted  friezes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  history  of  Orpheus  and  subjects  from  Hesiod's 
'Theogony*)  into  a  saloon  or  reception-room  32  feet  square, 
the  walU  and  ceiling  of  which  are  adorned  with  i^  series  of 
subjects  from  Homer,  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr.  The 
next  in  course  is  the  throne  room  (58  ft  6  in.  by  33  ft.  4  in.)f 
the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pilasters  and  mouldings,  and  decorated 
with  arabesques  in  polished  and  dead  gold,  while  the  friezes 
by  Schwanualer  exhibit  diff'erent  subjects  from  Pindar. 
The  gilding  alone  of  this  single  room  is  said  to  have  cost 
72,000  florins.  Here  the  rooms  on  this  side  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  their  ma- 
jesties' private  rooms ;  therefore  those  beyond  them  must 
be  approached  from  the  staircase  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  which  leads  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
rooms  terminating  in  the  queen's  throne-room  and  drawing- 
room,  the  former  decorated  with  encaustic  paintings  by 
Kaulbach,  of  subjects  from  Klopstock.  Another  strange 
oversight  in  the  plan  is,  that  the  dining-room  (painted  by 
Zimmermann  with  a  series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon)  is 
placed  immediately  behind  the  king's  throue-room,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  latter  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  passage- 
room  to  it.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  plan  is 
positively  bad ;  and  even  many  more  defects  in  it  might 
be  pointed  out  The  whole  indeed  seems  to  be  fitte<l  for 
notmng  more  than  a  series  of  rooms  not  intended  to  be 
occupied,  but  to  remain  always  open  to  free  inspection,  as  a 
continuous  gallery  exhibiting  a  succession  of  ttanze,  each 
appropriated  to  one  set  of  wall-paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions ;  and  as  far  as  concerns  emoellishment,  each  is  in  itself 
a  study.  It  is  impossible  to  particularise  further  than  we 
already  have  done,  except  merely  to  mention,  that  on  the 
upper  floor,  forming  the  loftier  part  of  the  fii9ade,  there  are 
apartments  for  entertainments,  among  which  is  a  ball-room, 
62  feet  by  37,  and  27  high,  with  semicircular  ends,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  Blumemaal,  or  hall  of  flowers,  68  feet  by  36. 
opening  to  the  terrace  over  the  east  end  of  the  building ; 
and  the  four  Nibelupgen-saale  (on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  firont),  so  called  from  Schnorr's  magnificen 
frescos,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
old  German  epic,  the  Nibelungen  Leid. 

The  second  and  later  addition  to  the  Residenz,  which  is 
also  by  Klenze,  is  what  is  called  the  Festbau  {c  c) :  it  has  a 
facade  towards  the  Hofgarten  (of  which  it  extends  along  the 
•outh  side  about  600  feet  in  length)  in  the  Roman  style. 
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with  an  Ionic  colonnade  in  the  centre,  upon  which  are  a 
series  of  allegorical  figures  by  Schwanthaler.  The  throne- 
room  is  intended  to  contain  eighteen  colossal  statues  of 
bronze  gilt.  The  Hofgarten  (c)  itself  is  a  planted  square  of 
about  1100  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to 
south.  The  west  side  may  be  considered  the  Palais  Royal  of 
Munich,  it  being  lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  ar- 
cades, beneath  which  are  cafes,  &c.,  in  that  |)ortion  which 
belongs  to  the  Bazaar;  while  that  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Hqf-arkaden  (A)  is  decorated  with  a  series  of 
sixteen  frescos  by  Sturmer,  Forster,  Zimmermann,  Schil- 
gen,  Eberle,  and  other  artists,  illustrating  as  many  events 
in  the  annals  of  Bavaria.  This  national  historical  gallery, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,  vras  completed  and  opened 
to  public  view,  October  3,  1829.  In  continuation  of  the 
Hof-arhaden  are  the  arcades  of  the  bazaar,  where,  in  com- 
partments between  the  doors  and  windows,  are  twenty- 
eight  smaller  frescos  representing  Italian  views,  all  of 
which  are  by  Rottmann,  who  has  here  shown  great  ability 
as  a  landscape-painter.  The  principal  front  of  the  bazaar 
itself  (tt),  another  of  Klenze's  productions,  faces  the 
Odeon-Platz,  of  which  it  forms  the .  east  side.  It  is  in 
a  simple  but  tasteful  style  of  Italian  architecture,  with  en- 
richea  pannels  between  the  larger  arches  of  the  ground-floor, 
and  grouped  windows  above,  consisting  of  lesser  arches, 
whose  archivolts  rest  upon  Corinthian  pilasters. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarten  extends  the  old 
picture  gallery  (/  /),  arranged  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over 
another  lengthened  arcade.  The  rooms  themselves  are 
not  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  being  lighted  by  windows 
on  each  side ;  but  they  are  about  to  be  appropriated  to 
extensive  collections  of  carvings  in  ivory,  &c. ;  and  all  the 
choicest  pictures  will  be  deposited  in  the  Pinakothek,  as 
will  those  from  Schleissheim  and  the  other  royal  collec- 
tions, the  total  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand. The  abundance  of  works  of  art  in  Munich  is  quite 
prodigious,  and  that  not  in  painting  alone,  but  in  sculpture, 
as  is  testified  by  the  Glyptotheca  alone. 

Though  by  the  same  architect  (Klenze),  this  last-men- 
tioned museum  of  sculpture  is  very  different  in  style  from 
that  of  the  additions  to  the  Residenz.  as  it  may  be  said  to 
be  pure  Greek,  yet  not  so  much  a  copy  as  a  free  application 
of  Grecian  architecture.  The  building  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  others,  standing  with  its  south  or  principal 
front  towards  a  large  open  space  called  the  Konigsplatz.  It 
is  not  more  than  about  220  feet  square  in  plan,  with  a  court 
in  the  centre;  yet,  although  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  by 
no  means  remarkable,  it  is  far  more  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  of  ampler  proportions  than  many  edifices  of 
much  greater  extent  Although  highly  encomiastic  in 
her  account  of  the  Glyptothek,  Mrs.  Jameson  says  little  of 
the  fa9ade,  and  that  little  is  incorrect ;  for  she  describes  it 
as  having  a  portico  of  twelve  Ionic,  columns,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps ;  whereas  the  latter  cannot  properly  be  so 
termed,  for  they  consist  of  three  very  deep  gradiui,  continued 
as  a  base  along  the  whole  front,  like  those  in  soma  of  the 
antient  Greek  temples ;  while  what  is  said  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  columns,  though  correct  in  itself,  is  apt  to  lead 
into  a  singular  error  as  to  their  dispo8ition»  only  eight  of 
the  columns  being  in  iVont  and  the  others  behind,  in  such 
manner  as  tu  form  a  second  range  of  four  columns  and  four 
antfls,  or  seven  intercolumns,  five  of  which  are  open,  and 
the  one  between  the  two  antse  at  each  end  closed  up  or 
blank.  Consequently  it  may  be  termed  a  compound  of 
portico  and  loggia,  and  might  be  described  technically,  both 
clearly  and  brietly,  as  consisting:  of  an  Ionic  octastyle  pro- 
iecting  before  a  ietrastyU  in  antis,  [Civil  Architecture.] 
Hence  there  is  a  richness  and  intricacy  of  columniation, 
and  a  variety  of  light  and  shade,  to  which  none  of  our  por- 
ticos make  any  pretension ;  nor  can  we  refer  to  anything 
at  all  similar,  except  it  be  the  small  but  highly  picturesque 
architectural  bit  at  the  nortlt-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  its  dimensions  this  portico  differs  very  httle 
from  that  of  the  Post-Office  or  that  of  University  College, 
London;  but  it  is  of  much  loftier  proportions  than  the 
latter,  and  more  classical  in  style  and  in  intercolumniation 
than  the  former ;  besides  which,  while  it  rises,  like  that  of 
University  College,  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  it  is  relatively  much  ampler  than  that  or 
any  other  which  we  possess,  for  we  have  not  one  example  in 
which  the  portico  itself  is  not  small  in  comparison  with  the 
"^o  which  it  is  attached.  Another  circumstance  where- 
portico  differs  far  more  markedly  from  anything  of  I 


• « 


our  o^n,  18  the  richn«M  of  hi  eoniioe  tnd  acrotarat  and 
more  than  all,  the  splendid  display  of  soulpturo  in  the 
pediment,  which  is  not  filled  witn  sculptutv  in  rcUH  h-.  ; 
recessed  or  hollowed  so  aa  to  admit  detached  figures  or  *(  i- 
tues,  as  was  the  case  in  the  temple  of  iBgina,  and  may  Ixi 
seen  in  the  models  of  its  pediments  at  the  British  Moscurn. 
The  compositbn  itaelf,  intended  to  exhibit  the  inrieva  ope- 
rations of  the  plaatio  arts,  modelling,  sculpture,  cart  itt  f . 
&c,  was  designed  by  Wagner,  but  the  fignrea  were  execut<*l 
severally  by  Schwanthaler,  Leeb,  Ualler,  and  others  an<l 
were  first  put  up  in  1836.    The  six  bronze  eoloiaal  sutu'> 
for  the  three  large  tabernacle  niehes  on  each  side  of  tbf 
portico,  and  which  constitute  the  remaining  archit«ctur.-.: 
decoration  of  this  front,  still  remain  to  be  added;  and  «4« 
that  shall  have  been  done,  this  facade  will  be  a  fine  i 
consistent  example  of  modern  GreelL  architecture,  not  o:..% 
noble  in  all  its  embellishments,  but  free  from  any  of  th  '.^.' 
insignificant  features  which  to^ften  mar  an  entire  dea  j-. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  ffries  of  roomi^  of  which  k  ^ 
two  rotundas  at  the  angles  of  the  place  are  lighted  f. 
above,  through  lanterns  and  domes;  the  others  by  Ur: 
semicircular  or  lunette  windows,  above  their  eomicet .  j    . 
towards  the  inner  court    The  first  rooms,  beginning  « 
those  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  t!ie  vestibule,  ^  . 
appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  works  <>' 
early  art;  to  these  succeed  the  ifigineten  Saal,  or  Ha.:    '' 
iSgina  marbles,  the  Apolky  Saal,  the  Baoehiden  Saal,  r*  -.  i 
the  Niobiden  Saal,  which  last  is  at  the  west  ans^le  of  i. 
north  front,  and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  two  windows  .  . 
that  side  of  the  building.    The  space  between  that  and  :: 
corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  the  i-  : 
Saale,  two  large  apartments  whose  walls  are  entirely  oovc.  - , 
with  frescos  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  and   his  p^:-  *. 
At  the  north-east,  answering  to  the  Niobiden  Saal«  :&  ' .  • 
Hereon  Saal,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the  IX-^vi 
hall  or  galley,  the  most  spacious  of  all,  and  which,  in  •  • . 
sequence  of  its  floor  being  lower  than  the  eeneral  levc:.  .< 
loftier  than  the  rest.    This  as  far  exceeds  the  other  sci  • 
ture-rooms  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture  aa  it  d'*e« 
extent,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  oompartmenU,  eacM 
which  has  a  slightly  concave  dome;    the  walla   are 
imitation  of  ftor  di  persico  marble,  and  the  whole   i« 
splendid  combination  of  embellishment.   An  aaeent  of  s*  - 
at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  der  /aro^j  ■ 
Bildwerke,  or  hall  of  coloured  marbles,  the  rotunda  at  : 
south-east  angle  of  the  front,  adjoining  which  ia  the  haU 
modern  sculpture,  containing  those  two  admirable  ^r*. 
cimens,  Canova'a  Paris  and  Thorwaldsen's  Adonia.     T 
room  is  the  last  of  the  suite,  and  brings  the  visitor  a^.  i  .  * 
the  entrance  vestibule.    Although  sufficient  architoi^:t.: 
unity  is  kept  up  throughout,  there  is  also  a  very  plr.-    : 
degree  of  variety,  not  omy  as  regards  colour  and  (ieei>r^<i    . 
but  the  forms,  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  their  domes,  \?  .  : 
ings,  and  ceilings,  and  their  enriched  pavementa. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  work  supplies  mucu  interesting  ren  .* . 
upon  the  antient  sculptures  here  collected.   For  a  cacai  ..   • 
raisonn^  of  the  whole   collection,  we  Would  teeomm.  - 
Schorn's  '  Beschreibung  der  Glyptothek  ;*  and  for  ace  a .  ^ 
in&'rmation  as  to  the  building  itself  we  refer  our  reader « 
the  plates  of  it  in  Klenze's  own  *  Entwiirfe,*  where*  lH^^  : 
plan,  and  various  sections,  &c.,  will  be  found  the  priiir    . 
ornamental  details,  and  several  interior  views  ia  outline. 

The  Pindkothekt  or  Pinaootheca*  another,  and  in  f- 
*espects  the  best»  of  Kleiue's  works,  ia  a  much  more  e\'- 
sive  edifice  than  the  Glyptothek,  and  altogether  Ai^^-^ 
both  in  its  plan  and  its  style  of  architecture,  altfaout;:i 
resembles  it  in  being  perfectly  insulated,  «nd  atandur^  . 
an  open  situation  at  no  very  great  distanee  north-eeat  t 
the  other  building,  and  in  the  immediate  Tidiiity  of  t 
spacious  infantry  barracks.    The  first  stone  was  laid  A ; - 
7th  (Raphael's  birthday),  1826,  bv  the  royal  founder  h!f.> 
self,  ana  the  building  was  completed  in  about  t«o  i«.i'« 
The  annexed  plan,  which  is  that  of  the  upper  Hoor,  « 
serve  greatly  to  abridge  description,  and  to  convey  a  cK  i  - 
idea  both  of  the  form  of  the  edifice  and  the  arrangement    ' 
the  galleries* 

Although  each  side  of  the  building  ptesenta  an  aichitr 
tural  fagade  of  uniform  character,  that  being  the  ».« i    < 
may  be  considered  the  principal  one.    llie  lower  p*  r  t 
consists  of  a  very  lofty  ground-floor,  with  a  teriea  of  ^r  -.    . 
windows  within  square-headed  framings  sumeunied    • 
cornices,  and  resting  upon  a  socle,  or  rather  podium,  fox  r«  - 
bv  two  oouraes  of  large  rustiai»    In  the  eentre  of  thai  «    >• 
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that  is  beneath  the  loggie  (marked  mm  in  the  plan)  are 
eleven  such  windowg  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  portico, 
or  rather  porch,  as  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  ground-floor, 
irhich  consists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entablature 
supports  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  three  centre  arcades  or 
windows  of  the  loggie  above.  Along  the  upper  floor  the 
same^rder  is  continued  throughout  in  half -columns  against 
the  piers  of  the  arches  between  them,  which,  although 

f  lazed*  cannot  so  well  be  considered  so  many  separate  win- 
ows  as  one  connected  areade.    This  order  is  crowned  by  a 
bold  cantilever  cornice  and  anteflxs,  terminating  the  eleva- 
tion ;  for  the  attic  does  not  rise  immediately  over  the  order, 
but  is  set  back  as  far  as  the  hinder  wall  of  the  loggia.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  plan  assist  greatly,  not  only  in  giving  an 
air  of  solidity  as  well  as  variety  to  the  general  mass,  but  also 
greater  impor(a«ioe  to  the  lateral  &9ades.  On  the  lower  floor, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  are  a  library,  and  rooms  for 
colleoiionaof  nrints  and  drawings.  The  rest  consist  of  rooms 
required  for  the  keeper  and  other  ofllcers  of  the  establish- 
ment.   The  upper  floor  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  plan. 
The  larger  rooms  in  the  centre  are  lighted  from  above ;  and 
although  the  height  to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather 
moro  than  fifty  feet,  this  seemingly  unnecessary  loftiness, 
while  it  contributes  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and 
aflbrds  ample  space  for  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  the 
rooms  (of  which  fUU  advantage  has  been  taken),  also  causes 
the  light  to  fall  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  themselves, 
the  height  to  the  cornice  whence  the  ceilings  sprins  not 
being  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
highest  pictures  can  never  be  mudh  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  have  the  light  ftill  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  the  rooms 
may  be  pronounced  magnificent,  and  both  the  floors  and 
the  dados,  or  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  of  Bavarian  marble, 
one  practical  advantage  of  which  last  is  that  no  pictures  can 
be  hung  lower  than  within  three  feet  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  rooms,  and  about  1 500 
of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  world,  there  is  whai  almost 
anywhere  else  would  be  considered  a  museum  and  gallery 
of  itself,  namely,  the  Loggie,  forming  a  line  of  400  feet  in 
extent,  decorated  throughout  with  arabesques  on  its  walls, 
and  with  historical  frescos  in  the  lunettes  facing  the  arches, 
and  subjects  in  eadi  of  the  small  cupolas  covering  the 
twenty-five  compartments  of  this  corridor.  These  frescos, 
which  have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were 
designed  by  Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and 
others. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Pinaootheca  was  begun  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  commencement  of  another  monu- 
ment of  arcnitecture»whichof  itself  would  havealmost  sufficed 
for  the  fame  either  of  Klonio,  or  his  royal  patron,  namely,  the 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle^  or  Chapel  Royal  (d),  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Hesidens.  In  its  style  however  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble any  other  portiOA  of  it,  but  shows  itself  as  a  distinct 
composition.  Neither  does  it  all  resemble  any  other  works 
of  tlie  same  architect,  being  in  the  Bvzantine  or  Lombardic 
fashion  [Lombabdic  Arcbitxcturk],  and  the  facade  bear- 
ing some  lesemblanoe  in  parts  to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Ve- 
rona. It  may  be  described  as  about  70  ieet  wide  and  as  many 
high«  exclusive  of  the  lower  portion  on  each  side,  covered 
with  a  half-gable,  and  whereby  the  entire  width  is  increased 
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to  about  100  feet  Tlte  centre,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the 
chapel  itself,  terminates  in  a  flattish  gable,  beneath  whose 
sloping  mouldings  is  a  series  of  small  pendent  or  corbelled 
arches.  These  mouldings  and  arches  are  returned  horizon- 
tally at  the  extremities,  above  broad  pilasters  or  buttresses, 
which  are  surmounted  by  small  tabernacles  serving  as  pin- 
nacles to  the  angles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  half- 
gables.  Slenderer  pilaster  shafts,  whoae  carved  caps  do 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbelling  of  the  gable,  divide  the 
front  of  the  chapel  itself  into  three  compartments,  the 
middle  and  widest  of  which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with 
receding  columns  and  arches,  with  a  bas-relief  in  the 
lunette  or  semicircular  tympanum  over  the  square-headed 
door,  and  a  statue  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  or  pediment 
which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a  large  circular  or 
wheel- window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are 
two  round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other ;  there  is 
also  a  bingle  window  of  the  same  design,  beneath  each  of  the 
half-gables.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  interior,  although 
it  may  be  said  to  be  simple  in  arrangement,  it  is  such  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  it  verbally  with  pre- 
cision: the  body  of  the  chapel  is  105  feet  in  length  within, 
exclusive  of  the  apsis,  or  large  semicircular  tribune,  for  the 
altar,  at  its  western  extremity  (elevated  about  three  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  pavement),  which  gives  about  twenty 
feet  more.  This  space  cannot  be  described  as  nave  and 
choir,  or  either  separately,  but  as  consisting  of  two  square 
compartments  of  thirty  feet,  each  covered  by  pen  den  lives 
and  a  dome,  and  separated  or  united  by  an  intermediate 
narrower  space.  On  each  side  these  compartments  have 
below  three  circular-headed  arches  on  columns,  opening 
into  what  may  as  pi-operly  be  designated  loggie,  as  side- 
aisles ;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same  form,  not 
however  immediately  over  the  arches  just  mentioned,  as 
the  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper  recesses,  or  tribunes. 
corresponding  with  those  below.  Consequently  the  width 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least, 
greatly  extended,  and  increased  from  thirty  to  nearly  sixty 
feet  across.  Further  than  this,  description  as  to  plan  must 
not  be  attempted;  and  if  that  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  we  ought  to  despair  of  conveying  anything  like  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous  yet  solemn  de- 
corations of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls,  arches, 
pendentives,  domes--all  is  embellishment;  and  all  that  is 
not  marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns 
are  of  red  Salsburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded 
capitals;  the  sode,  or  bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red 
marble  throughout;  and  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  loggie,  encrusted  with  different  coloured  marbles  or 
scagliola,  of  which  the  prevailing  masses  are  of  a  greenish 
hue ;  the  next,  veined  red  or  blue ;  and  the  smaller  surfaces 
dark-grey  or  black.  The  parapet  of  the  recesses  over  the 
side-loggie  and  some  intermediate  parts  are  ornamented 
with  avariety  of  coloured  mosaic-like  patterns,  on  a  ground 
of  stucco  lustre.  AU  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with  fresco 
painting,  upon  a  f^old  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark  s, Venice,  and  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
near  F^lermo.  The  subjects  were  designed,  and  chiefly 
executed,  by  Professor  Hess :  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  all  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the 
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Old  Testament ;  those  of  the  other,  of  the  New ;  while 
those  iatroduced  in  the  large  intervening  arch  refer  to  the 
connection  hot  ween  the  two.  Thus  what,  judging  hy  the 
the  plan  alone,  appears  a  rather  fanciful  division  into  two 
equal  spaces,  without  any  central  cupola,  is  heautifully 
'  motived'  and  full  of  meaning.  Manv  of  the  figures  are 
colossal ;  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deity 
himself,  in  the  large  tribune  of  the  principal  altar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  focus  where  the  power  of  art  is 
concentrated.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  une<jua11ed 
gorgeoitsness  of  this  magnificent  sanctuary,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  at  all  gaudy,  that  it  is  rather  characterised  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  to  which  effect  the  gold  ground 
of  the  frescos  contributes  in  no  small  degree.  The  building 
was  consecrated  and  opened  for  service,  Nov.  Ist,  1837,  within 
little  more  than  ten  years  from  its  foundation. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was 
formerly  the  Hof  Theatre  (/  in  plan),  but  it  is  not  now  made 
use  of  as  such,  the  larger  and  adjoining  building  ig)  being 
now  the  principal  theatre.  The  present  structure,  which  has 
a  fine  Corinthian  portico  of  eight  columns,  towards  the  Max- 
Josephs  Platz,  was  originally  erected  by  Karl  Fischer  (died 
1820),  and*rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after  being 
burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  platt 
is  the  new  fa9ade  o/what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace, 
but  is  now  converted  into  the  post-gebaude,  or  post*ofi]ce 
(A).  Like  the  opposite  Kunigsbau,  this  is  also  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  Florentine  st>le,  though  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  exclusive 
of  thirty-two  feet  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  thirteen  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as 
many  windows  above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end 
compartments,  that  is,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it  All  these  windows  are  arched,  but  enclosed 
within  square  architrave  mouldings,  and  crowned  by  cor- 
nices. There  are  also  windows  of  the  same  description 
within  the  loggia,  but  onlv  three  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  corresponding  with  the  alternate  arches.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or 
narrow  friexe  beneath  it,  the  pattern  of  which  is  white  upon 
a  red  (|rround ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  this  building 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy, 
the  general  surface  being  coloured  of  a  greenish  hue,  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  loggia  of  reddish-brown ;  while 
the  rustic  quoins,  columns,  ardii volts  of  the  arches,  window- 
dressings.  &c.,  aro  left  white.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Odeon'Platz  (D),  where,  in  front  of  the  bazaar,  is  an 
obelisk  of  cast  metal,  ninety-six  feet  high,  are  the  Odeon 
(m)  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace  (ti),  whose  opposite  fronts 
towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them  present  two 
handsome  and  uniform  facades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-noor,  of  eleven  windows  in  each, 
and  with  a  small  l>oric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  four 
columns.  The  large  concert  or  ball  room,  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet  by  71,  and  50  high. 

Northwards  from  the  Odeon- PI atz  runs  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (o),  by  far  the  handsomest  an(l  most  regular  street 
in  Munich,  having  on  its  east  side  the  Kricgs-ministcrium, 
the  new  public  horary,  and  new  Ludwigs  Kirche;  on  its 
western  side,  the  Maximilians- Pal ast.  Blind  Institute,  &c., 
and  terminating  in  the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Oeorgiaoum,  or  university  buildings.  We  shall  speAk  of 
these  as  they  occur  in  the  course  from  the  Odeon- Platz 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  street,  therefore  first  of  the 
|>alace  of  Duke  Maximilian,  a  large  insulated  structure  in 
the  lUlian  style,  of  about  200  by  300  feet.  The  fa9adc 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse  (206  feet)  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Konigsbau,  although  it  is  far  less  severe  in  cha- 
racter and  more  varied  in  its  features  The  ground-floor  has 
three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between  four  insu- 
lated Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony  in  fh>ntofthe 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal 
are  five  windows,  which,  like  those  of  the  Postgebdude 
and  lower  floor  of  the  Pinacothck,  are  round-headed  within 
square  dressings.  Those  of  both  the  upper  floors  are 
aquare-headed,  the  flrdt  with  pediments,  the  second  without ; 
tno  decorations  of  the  nrinctpal  rooms,  including  their  par* 
quetted  floors  and  ricn  ceilings,  are  magnificent ;  the  walls 
of  tba  large  reception-room,  or  first  saloon,  are  adorned 
with  six  large  compartments  in  fresco  by  Langer,  repre- 
Mntiiy  mythological  subjects.  The  ball-room,  sixtv  by 
forty  foet,  and  thirty- five  high,  is  profusely  embellished. 

The  next  buihlmg,  almost  immediately  opposilo  the  pr»* 


ceding,  IS  the  Kri^s*ministerium,  or  war-ofllct»  and  is  tha 
work  of  the  same  architect  (Kleiuo).  The  £ifade,  24d  r<«t 
in  length,  is  also  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  eonsia^  of  s 
centre  having  seven  large  arcades,  filled  in  with  door  a&i 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories  abova  tt,  a  ah 
two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  io  width,  and  a 
story  lower ;  at  the  external  angles  and  those  of  iba  centre 
are  courses  of  bold  massive  rustics,  and  the  wtndowi,  a  hie  a 
are  arched  throughout,  are  similarly  decorated  on  the  t«  j 
upper  floors,  although  the  wall  itself  is  left  plain.  Ttm 
spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arch-stones,  of  the  sc^m 
areades  of  the  greund-floor  are  entirely  filled  up  with  mil  - 
tary  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of  sculotore  gtvcs 
unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  Too  buU'iiD^ 
stands  at  the  angle  of  the  8chonfelds  Strasse,  towards  ahifh 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  vaix-i 
fa^e  (363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  diflTrRc: 
as  to  composition,  it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  t«u  a.^- 
vanced  wings,  connected  on  each  side  hy  four  arcades  wi^h 
windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  ftonL  Tte 
end  pavilions  or  wings  are  also  in  every  respect  the  saoM  as 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse,  except  that  tber  arc  <miU 
three  windows  in  breadth.  Tlie  centre  or  bo^y  is  ele\<a 
windows  in  breadth,  and  rises  somewhat  higher  than  the 
wings,  having  a  series  of  mezzanine  windows  just  beneath 
its  comicione. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  are  all  by  Gartner,  sbd 
the  first,  immediately  after  passing  the  Kriegs-minislentuie. 
is  the  new  public  Library  and  archive,  whoso  lofty  facjdt 
(495  feet  in  length)  is  a  compound  of  the  Floreotine^d 
Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor  forms  a  masaiTe  rust.- 
cated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals  in  its  occtrv 
Each  of  the  upper  floore  nas  twenty-five  arched  winduv^ 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  vary  pectJj:^^ 
design. 

The  Ludwigs  Kirche,  which  is  also  in  the  Lombard^  .c 
round-arch  style,  but  treated  with  considerable  ori(uuI«ti. 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  exeentioD  tbjli 
the  richness  of  its  design.    The  front,  somewhat  more  than 
100  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  gable,  has  two  towers  of  dib- 
ble that  height,  which  give  the  fa^ide  five  comperlxnentj. 
the  centre  one,  or  that  corresponding  with  the  nave  withtn 
being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arehes  resting  upon  delicate^^ 
sculptured  columns.    Immediately  ovet  this  poreh  are  fi^e 
niches  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  BTa^$^ 
lists,  and  crowned  with  arehes  decorated  with  atmbe»q«.rt 
after  the  mode  of  Giotto.    Above  these  is  a  large  rose  a^i- 
dow,  and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  cr  • « 
work,  with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  statues  USt 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  as  irell  aa  those  .i 
the  niches,  were  modelled  by  SchwanthsJer.    Within,  i: « 
nave  or  body  of  the  chureh  is  246  feet  by  43,  and  upw^rtl* 
of  80  feet  high.    Here  too,  though  not  so  pcofusely  as  in  tii« 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  fresco-painting  has  ocen  employed .— 
chiefly  in  the  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  and  m  tho»e  s£ 
the  extremities  of  the  transept  Tlie  principal  subject  -.%  tl-r 
Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  allowed  to  be  itom  of  t'  « 
highest  efforts  of  art  in  the  present  century. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church  are  the  Blind  Inatitt;te.  s*  . 
what    is    called  the  DamenstiAs-gebaode,  two   owrr    .; 
those  extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  to  la  •  ^ 
grandeur  to  this  street.    The  former  of  these  is  upward*  . 
220  and  the  other  400  feet  in  length;  both  are  by  G#n.  .   . 
and  both  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  PnUic  L.br.  • 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Georgianum,  or  new  tuiite  •«.  • 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  a::r« 
where  they  form  a  large  quadrangle^  into  which  the  *'!««'. 
itiielf  runs. 

Thechureh  of  St.  Mana  Hilf,  in  the  Au  aubnrh.  tl«e  I-«. 
stone  of  which  was  laid  S8th  November,  163U  is  afK«»-*: 
noble  arehiteeturel  work,  yet  quite  ditferenl  in  cftarar*,.- 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  being  in  the  pointed  er  oCa  CV«- 
man  style.    This  building,  which  is  quite  iasaWud.  La.> 
three  portals  in  its  west  ftont,  and  above  the  miildle  e&e  a  br  ^  - 
rose  window.    The  tower  is  upwards  of  850  lect  ui  ^  ^:  \ 
and  the  upper  ]mrt  of  it  consists  of  ornamental  oacn  w   r  . 
Within,  it  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  sid^  atsl«s.  iW  f.m*  - 
of  wliich  is  nearly  80  feet  high.    Independent! v  of  .t»  «. 
chitecture,  this  chureh  deserves  notice  on  aecouut  <  f 
nineteen  splendid  Minted  windows,  by  Ainmuller  mtvA  «m  hr  -  v 
which  show  the  nigh  degree  of  peHeetioo  tewhArb  i*«* 
branch  of  art  has  been  brought  of  late  yean  m  Bs*v  a. 
These  paintings  were  esoonted  duofly  from  tk«  dca^ae  %4 
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Ruben  and  Sohnindolf,  and  under  the  inspection  of  Gart- 
ner, although  not  the  latter,  but  Oblmiiller  (^ho  died  April 
22nd,  1839)  was  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  nev  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  by  ^eblandt  now  in 
progreaa,  promises,  when  completed — which  it  is  expected 
to  be  in  1 842— to  surpass  every  other  religious  edifice  in  the 
city»  hardly  excepting  the  Allerheiligen  Kapelle  itself.  Like 
that  building,  it  is  in  the  Byxantine  or  Lombard  taste,  both 
as  to  architecture  and  decoration,  but  is  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  being  250  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide:  it 
is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side  of 
it,  by  sixty-four  marble  columns  of  a  greenish  tint,  dis- 
posed in  four  rowg.  Of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  the  width 
IS  51  feet  and  the  height  70;  of  the  four  others,  the  width 
1 5  feet  and  the  height  40  feet.  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  work,  the  beams  of 
which  are  not  only  carved,  out  richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  and  the  ceiling  between  them  axure»  with 
gold  stars.  The  walls  of  the  outer  side  aisles  are  stuccoed  | 
with  scagliola  in  imitation  of  different  coloured  marbles, 
but  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  painted 
in  fresco  by  Hess,  with  subjects  from  the  history  of  St.  Bo- 
nifacius.  In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  church  (the  front 
of  which,  towards  the  Karls-strasse,  has  a  portico  of  eisht 
Corinthian  columns  with  three  bronze  doors)  will  be  anotner 
building  attached  to  it,  intended  as  a  theological  seminary, 
directly  lacing  the  Glyptotheca,  to  which  it  will  form  a  cor- 
responding piece  of  architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Koniga  Platz. 

Several  other  buildings  and  public  monuments  might  be 
mentioned,  but  however  deserving  of  notice  in  themselves, 
they  are  only  of  secondary  rank.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Munich  within  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  foundation  of  the  Glyptotheca,  consti- 
tutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  art,  not  only  as 
regards  architecture  and  sculpture,  but  both  fresco  and 
gloss  painting.    Instead  therefore  of  being  at  all  an  hyper- 


bole, the  title  of  the  German  Athens  does  no  more  than 
simplr  characterise  a  city  that  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  museum 
of  architecture  and  fresco-painting.  In  fact,  on  comparing 
a  map  of  London  with  that  of  Munich,  the  latter,  though  so 
very  much  smaller  a  city,  strikes  the  eye  by  the  number  of 
its  public  buildings  and  the  great  space  which  they  occupy. 
The  plan  of  Munich,  published  in  the  series  of  maps  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  present  article. 
This  plan  does  not  however  show  the  situation  of  all  the 
buildings  here  mentioned,  nor  the  situation  of  any  of  those 
beyond  the  Kriegs-ministerium  in.  the  Ludwigs  Strasse, 
nor  the  Basilica  of  St  Bonifacius.  But  two  very  con- 
spicuous features  in  it  suggest  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
the  spacious  new  Fnedhof,  or  public  cemetery,  and  the 
beautiful  park  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Hofgarten 
and  Picture  Gallery,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  latter 
is  laid  out  with  plantations,  intersected  by  streams  of  water, 
and  embellished  with  statues  and  various  ornamental  build- 
ings, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  circular  monopteros 
of 'twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a  monumental 
temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theorlore,  the  founder 
of  the  garden ;  nor  is  it  so  remarkable  on  account  of  its  de- 
sign, as  for  exhibiting  the  first  modern  application  of  Greek 
architectural  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various 
colours  painted  in  encaustic.  The  other  spot,  the  Pdre  la 
Chaise  of  Municli,  has,  at  its  southern  extremity,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of 
arcades,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  following  architectural  synopsis,  on  the  plan  of  that 
accompanying  the  article  London,  will  serve  as  a  general 
recapitulation,  and  facilitate  reference  with  respect  to  the 
architects  and  the  dates  of  the  buildings,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  latter  correctly. 

N.0.  The  measurements  are  reduced  to  English  feet. 


Table  qfihe  Principal  Buiidingt,  ^'C. 


Frauenkirche       •        • 
St  MichaePs 

St.  Caietan  •         •         • 

Trinity  Church    •         • 
General  Hospital 
Glyptotheca 
Keiibahn,  Riding-house 
Isar  Bridge  •         •         • 

Theatre  •  •  •  • 
Kriegs-Ministerium,  or  War- 
Ottlce  •  •  •  • 
Odeon  •  •  •  • 
Pinacotheca  .  .  • 
Synagogue  .  •  finished 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle   . 

Bazaar        .         •         •         • 

Hof-arkadeu 

Protestant  Church 

Konigsbau  •         •         •         • 

Festbau       .         .         .         • 

Prince  Maximilian's  Palace   . 

Leuchtenberg  Palace    . 

Obeli&k       •         .         •         • 

Ludwigs  Kirche  . 

PAirr-kirche,  St.  Maria  Hilf . 

New  Public  Library  and  Ar- 
chive      .... 

The  Reichenbacher  Bridge     . 

Blind  Institute     . 

Isar  Thor  or  Gate 

Polychrome  Temple 

St.  Bonifacius      •         «      ~ . 

Post-Ofllce  .... 

Georgianum 

Eouestrian  Statue  of  Maximi- 
lian I.      .         .         •         • 

Damenstifts-gebaude     . 

Monument  of  Maximilian- 
Joseph  I.  •        •        • 


DftU. 

Architect. 

1468-94 

Jorg  Gankoflfen 

1583-95 

Wolfing  Miiller 

1670 

Agost.  Barella 

1704-14 

•     •         • 

1813 

Fischer 

1816-30 

Klenie 

1822 

•          •          . 

1823-28 

Probst  &  KlenjBe 

1824-5 

Fischer 

1824 

Klenze 

1826 

Klenze 

1826 

Do. 

1826 

Metivier 

1826-37 

Klenze 

•       • 

Do. 

.       • 

Do. 

1827-33 

Pertch 

1827 

Klenze 

•       • 

Do. 

1828 

Do. 

•       • 

Do. 

1828-33 

Do. 

1829 

Gartner 

1831 

Ohlmuller 

1832 

Giirtner 

1832 

•          • 

1832 

Giirlner 

1833 

Do. 

1833 

Klenze 

1633 

Do. 

1834 

Do. 

1835 

Ziebland 

Gartner 

.       • 

Thorwaldsen 

•       • 

Gartner 

1835 

Klenze  &  Ranch 

Renuuki. 


Gothic,  two  west  towers  336  feet  high.— 336  by  115  feet. 

Facade,  erected  1767,  by  Couvilliers ;  Doric  and  Ionic 
Rotunda,  dome  on  18  Corinthian  columns. 

Grecian,  Octastyle,  Ionic  portico 
Italian,  300  by  80  feet. 
Five  arches,  length  286  feet 
Hexastyle,  Corinthian  portico. 

FlorentinI  style, 

Italian  style. 

Italian,  north  and  south  fafades  494  feet. 

Romanesque  or  Byzantine  style,  145  by  103  feet  and  84 

high. 
Italian,  round-arch  style. 

Oval  plan,  143  by  57  feet. 

Florentine  style,  fa^de  406  feet. 

Fav*ade  nearly  800  feet  long,  in  the  Palladian  style. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Bronze,  95  feet  high. 

Byzantine  style,  towers  209  feet  high. 

Gothic,  nave  and  side  aisles. 

Facade  494  feet,  Florentine  style. 

Timber  bridge,  675  feet  long. 

Florentine  stvle,  fafade  214  feet 

Gothic  or  Ola  German  style,  three  towers. 

Circular  monopteros,  Grecian  Ionic. 

Byzantine,  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side. 

Florentine  style,  facade  290  feet  long,  66  feet  high. 


Florentine  style,  fagade  430  feet 

Colossal  siUing  figure ;  entire  height  of  the  monument^ 
which  is  of  bronze,  36  feet 
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MUNICI'PIUM,  a  terra  which  properly  denotes,  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology  (munus  and  c^o),  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying rights  with  the  liability  to  duties.  It  is  however  used 
in  the  antient  Roman  writers  to  express  a  class  or  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Municipes. 

Municipium,  as  a  collective  name  for  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, had  different  significations  at  different  periods  of 
Roman  history.  In  its  oldest  sense,  it  signified  those  in- 
habitants of  Italian  towns  which  had  a  league  or  treaty 
with  the  Roman  state,  by  which  the  citizens  of  such  towns, 
though  not  Roman  citizens,  enjoyed,  when  at  Rome,  all 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  suffrage  and 
the  eligibility  to  the  honours  of  the  state  (magistratus),  and 
were  also  subject  to  the  burthens  of  Roman  citizens :  the 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tus- 
culani  are  mentioned  as  examples.  A  Roman  jurist  (Ser- 
vius,  the  son)  says  that  municipes  originally  signified  those 
who  became  citizens,  their  own  state  remaining  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  unconnected  wi^h  the  Roman  state,  and 
who  were  not  allowed  to  attain  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman 
state.  (Fest.  Epit.,  Municipium.)  This  first  definition,  which 
is  as  precise  as  a  short  one  can  be,  still  leaves  room  for 
many  questions.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  first  definition  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  such  muni- 
cipes were  not  Roman  citizens;  but  his  reasons  for  dis- 
puting the  accuracy  of  the  definition  do  not  seem  conclusive. 

A  second  class  of  municipes  is  defined  to  be  those  whose 
State  had  become  a  part  of  or  was  blended  with  the  Roman 
state,  as  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
Aricia,  and  Anagnia.  (Festus,  Municipium.)  But  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  misapplication  or  improper  application 
of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  municipes  compre- 
hended those  who  ceased  to  have  a  State  of  their  own,  but 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state  on  such  terms  as 
the  latter  chose  to  grant. 

A  third  class  is  defined  (but  the  definition  is  somewhat 
obscure)  to  comprehend  those  towns  which  received  the 
Roman  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  became  municipia : 
Tibur,  Preeneste,  and  other  towns  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples. Niebuhr  observes  that  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  third  class  were  either '  all  Latin  colonies  or  Italian 
towns,  such  as  by  the  Julian  Law,  or  by  those  which  foU 
lowed  and  gave  it  a  wider  application,  became  municipia  in 
the  later  general  sense.'  It  seems  to  be  clear  from  this  de- 
finition that  municipium  must  here  be  understood  not  in 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  the  first  definition,  but  in  the  later 
sense  of  a  town  called  a  municipium.  For  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  gives  to  the  municipes  of  this  class  the  full 
Roman  citizenship ;  and  the  second  part  adds  (what  might 
very  well  have  been  understood  without  the  addition)  that 
the  towns  included  in  this  definition  must  have  had  a  local 
administration.  These  towns  in  effect  became  integral 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  having  before  been  afparate,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  their  local  administration,  which 
must  still  have  subsisted,  became  subject  to  the  general 
Roman  law,  instead  of  being  independent  of  it.  Such  towns 
were  the  municipia  of  the  Imperial  period.  The  definition 
of  municipes  by  Paul  us  is,  '  those  who  are  natives  of  the 
same  municipium.'  Ulpian,  who  also  (Dig,  50,  tit.  i.,  s.  1) 
gives  the  same  definition  of  municipes,  refers  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  term:  'muneris  participes  recepti  in  ci- 
viiatem  ut  munera  nobiscum  facerent.'  He  ados :  '  but 
now,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  municipes  is  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  of  any  particular  town,  as  for  example,  a 
Campanus  or  Puteolanus.  He  who  is  born  of  a  Campanian 
father  and  mother  is  therefore  a  Campanian :  if  his  mother 
be  of  Puteoli,  he  is  still  a  Campanian  municeps,  unless  by 
some  special  privilege  (privilegium)  he  is  a  municeps  of  his 
mother's  city,  a  favour  which  is  granted  to  some  cities.* 

It  appears  then  that  the  municipium,  as  an  antient 
Roman  institution,  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (and  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  liabilities)  to  Italian  towns  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. It  thus  resembles  the  isopolity  (iVoiroXirfta)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  easv  to  conceive  that  the  rights  thus  conferred 
might  be  either  the  complete  riehts  of  Roman  citizenship  or 
only  part  of  such  rights.  Alter  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  extended  to  all  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  the  provinces, 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  a  colonia  and  a 
municipium,  though  the  origin  of  their  connection  with 

3  Roman  state  was  very  different.     [Colony.]     Thus, 

der  the  emperors,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 

kether  it  was  a  colonia  or  a  municipiuoiy  might  mth  pro* 
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priety  be  called  munieipea,  notwithstandiog  the  critiettm  of 
Oellius  (xri.  13). 

Under  the  emperors  we  find  various  towns  in  the  pro- 
vinces, as  in  Spam  and  Britain,  which  were  erected  ir«t» 
municipia.  The  members  of  these  towns  wen  Romac 
citizens,  and  administered  the  afikirs  of  their  own  commu- 
nity, subject  to  the  general  laws  by  which  ell  Roman  citi- 
zens were  bound.  A  municrpiom  had  a  corporate  ebaxnc- 
ter,  under  which  all  the  municipes,  that  is,  all  thenembt'M 
of  the  city,  were  comprehended.  It  would  appear  as  if  tl.«* 
decurbnes  were  sometimes  considered  as  the  eorpoimte  \kA\ 
representine  the  municipium.  The  munici)fium  could  s.«r 
and  be  sued,  and  oould  acquire  and  hold  property.  Tb^r 
decuriones  were  the  senate  or  council  of  a  municipium ;  an*! 
the  two  chief  magistrates  were  called  duumviri.  The  mu- 
nicipia had  also  otner  local  Qiaffistrates ;  and  many  of  tbctu 
had  a  mint,  as  we  see  from  their  extant  coinL  Thuj  tn«j^ 
later  municipia  of  the  empire  were  in  all  respects  like  mo- 
dem corporate  towns,  of  which  they  were  undoubtedly  tie 
origin  and  the  type. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  an  Italian  tovn 
was  originally  called  municipium,  or  the  inhabitants  muni- 
cipes, solely  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  towns- 
men in  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  that  under  U\c 
republic  such  municipia  were  in  all  respects  independent  f 
Roman  law  in  their  internal  organization.  The  munic*^'  •. 
included  in  the  third  definition  and  the  later  tnunic.}-^ 
erected  under  the  emperors  were  improperly  so  called*  in- 
asmuch as  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  biecame  or  «c 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  Roman  law 

The  original    signification  of  municipium  in  the  «< 
Roman  constitution  is  discussed  by  Niebuhr  (Bonum  //i *.^ 
vol.  ii.)  in  an  instructive  chapter  which  contains  ail  t:. 
necessary  references.    It  is  not  easy  however  to  aasent  i  > 
all  this  writer's  opinions. 

MUNIMENTS.  This  word  is  a  derivation  from  mu^^  . 
which  signifies  '  I  defend,'  and  originally  designated  iii*>— 
writings  in  which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of  formr : 
times,  out  of  which  existing  relations,  in  respect  of  puluucx 
rights,  social  rights,  or  property,  arise.  Hence,  by  ^owii  r 
their  origin,  they  d^end  the  possession  of  them  by  thu^c 
who  have  rightfully  inherited  them. 

But  munimenta  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  acquired  u 
somewhat  different  sense;  and  from  betokening  the  do<  u- 
ments  themselves,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  drf  > 
sitories  of  these  documents. 

Still,  bv  those  who  aim  at  speaking  with  preeiaton,  i; 
denotes  the  written  documents  themselvea.      It  is   al-  • 
rarely  used  ui  reference  to  any  small  ooUection  of  su^  .i 
documents,  or  when  the  interest  to  be  dtfended  is  sm  -. .. 
In  such  cases  the  correlative  expressions  are  iitle-detdt,  "t 
evidences^  which  means  however  precisely  the  same  tbir.-: 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.    But  when  we  speak  of  the  d<>4  u- 
ments  bv  which  the  rights  of  a  person  are  de&nded     .i 
whom  a  large  estate  has  centred,  or  who  inherits  an  antic : : 
title,  or  vast  manorial  or  ecclesiastical  privileges,  then  ti  • 
word  of  greater  dignity,  muniments,  is  often  u^ ;  nnd  st . 
more  when  the  evidences  are  spoken  of  which  show  ti. 
right  of  the  crown  of  any  kingaom  to  its  possceaion^,    .r 
the  right  of  crewn  or  people  as  sustained  by  wriltea  dot  u* 
ments. 

Private  collections  of  evidences  rarely  contain  aoyth  '  j 
that  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  T^. 
public  muniments  of  the  English  nation  are  believtNl  : . 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  both  in  number,  prese n  ^- 
tion,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  which  Borie>  - 
classes  begin.  Yet  there  is  little  previous  to  the  reig^)  * 
Richard  I.  There  is  no  series  commencing  belbre  ti.«' 
reign,  except  that  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  the  Great  Roll  of  * 
Exchequer,  in  which  were  entered,  year  by  year,  the  tecv--  « » 
of  the  crown,  and  many  of  its  payments.  Tkim  srrn-x 
begins  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IL,  and  fco  .: 
that  remote  period  to  the  year  1835,  when  this  node 
keeping  the  account  ceased,  there  is  scarcely  a  roll  want, .  ^- 
in  the  whole  series.  For  the  times  previous  to  the  be^ 
ning  of  that  reign,  one  roll,  which  belongs  to  the  teign  .  f 
Henxv  L,  only  exists  of  this  series;  and  the  only  otli*  - 
record  of  ereat  importance  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II  •> 
that  called  '  Domesday  Book«'  a  survey  or  nearly  the  wbi.  .* 
of  the  kingdom,  made  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a  bt%  k 
which  is  still  sometimes  appealed  to  in  determining  n^t  « 
of  the  crown,  or  of  a  subject  against  the  ctown^fit  of  w^oc 
subject  against  anothen 
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For  the  ptrtteulv  obtMt  of  pubtie  nnniiMntei  Uioir 
dopoutoriM,  preienrmtion*  and  other  infiiniiatioii  eonoemuig 
them,  see  Rbcosim,  Public. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  prorincet  into  whieh  Ireland 
it  divided.  It  eompiehends  the  touthem  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  bonnded  on  the  west,  south,  and  south-east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  conter- 
minous with  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Letnster.  It 
is  comprehended  between  61*  25' and  53*  13'  N.  lat,  and 


^  56'  and  10*  3S'  W.  lono;.  Its  general  form  is  irregular: 
the  greatest  length  is  fiom  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
below  Banagher  to  Hisen  Head,  144  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Black  Head, 
in  Galwav  Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  Waterford  Harbour,  119 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  5,210,472  statute  acres,  or 
8141  square  miles:  the  population  at  different  periods  has 
been  as  follows,  giving,  in  1831  273  or  274  to  a  square 
mile. 


Population, 


Pal*. 


1792 
1821 
1331 


Hair  MMitalaad. 


Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  c  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  19 


InlMl4t«d 
HottM*. 


•| 


184,546 
306,995 
330,444 


Total  Nam- 

Tier  of 
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376,051 
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244,770 
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68,996 


Mafet. 


•  • 


960,119 
1,093,411 


FemalM, 


975,493 
1,133,741 


Total. 


I 


1,068,000 
1,935.612 
2,227,152 


The  general  character  of  the  surfkce  is  mountainous. 
The  north-western  extremity  beyond  the  Shannon  is  over- 
spread br  an  irregular  group  of  hills  or  mountains,  of  which 
Slievh  Boughty,  or  Sliebh  Baughta,  and  the  Incbiquin 
Mountains,  form  part  Two  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
nearly  across  the  province  from  east  to  west,  enclosing  the 
long  narrow  basin  of  the  Blackwater.  The  northern  range 
includes  the  Commeragh,  Knockmeledown  (2700  feet  high), 
and  Galtee  Mountains  (3000  feet  high) ;  Ballihowra  Moun- 
tains ;  Slievh  Mish,  or  Sliebhmish,  near  Tralee ;  and  at 
the  extreme  west.  Mount  Brandon  (3150  feet  high),  and 
the  heights  about  Dingle :  the  southern  range  includes  the 
I^agle  and  Bograh  Mountains ;  Magillacuddy's  (or  Mao* 
gillicuddy's)  Reeks  (3405  feet  high)  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Killamey ;  and,  in  the  extreme  west,  the  n|puntains  of 
Iversgh  and  Dunkerron.  The  Shehy  and  Gianerought 
Mountains,  and  other  high  grounds,  are  more  to  the  south- 
ward. The  western  side  of  the  province  is  the  most  ele- 
vated ;  and  the  principal  streams  (except  the  Shannon)  flow 
between  the  mountain  ranges  from  west  to  east 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  province,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  monntain-chains  fVom  east  to  west 
(or,  more  accurately,  fVom  cast-north*east  to  west-south- 
west), determine  the  outline  of  the  coast.  From  the  mouth 
of  Waterford  Harbour,  the  boundary  of  Munster  and 
Leinster,toBaltimore,the  coast  runs  west-iouth-west,  marked 
only  by  small  bays,  with  intervening  headlsnds,  and  by  the 
costuaries  of  several  rivers,  most  of  which  turn  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  south  a  little  above  their  outfiil.  These 
an»tuarie8  form  the  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dun- 
garvan,  Yonghal,  Cork,  and  Kinsale.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  line  of  coast  is  Cape  Clear  Island,  which 
takes  its  nsme  from  a  well-known  promontory,  the  last 
point  of  British  ground  usually  seen  by  vessels  in  their  de- 
parture for  America,  and  the  first  on  their  return. 

The  south-western  and  western  coasts  from  Cape  Clear 
are  marked  by  a  succession  of  bluff  promontories,  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain  ranges,  with  the  deep  in- 
tervening bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bin  try,  Kenmare,  and 
Dingle.  From  Dunroore  Head,  which  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  Dingle  Bay,  the  coast  stretches  away  to  the 
north-east,  retaining  its  irregular  and  broken  outline.  It 
is  marked  by  the  bay  of  Tralee  and  the  ttstuary  of  the 
Shannon. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the  Blackwater,  the  Lee, 
and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  oourse,  and  the  others  just  above  their  ootfkl, 
have  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east.  There  are  not 
roany  lakes,  nor  any  of  great  extent;  the  principal  are 
choae  of  Killamey,  which  are  much  resorted  to,  from  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
six  counties  of  Clars,  Coiol,  Kxrrt,  Limbrick,  Tippb- 
xiARY,  and  Watrrporo,  to  the  separate  articles  on  which 
vre  refer  for  Airther  infbrmation.  For  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses M^unster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  Cashel,  which  is,  after  the  decease  of  the  present 
anelropolitan,  to  be  united  to  the  province  of  Dublin.  It 
oon tains  the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Bmly,  KiUhnora,  Killsloe, 
^aterfordf  Lismore,  Cork,  Rosa,  Cloyne,  Limerick,  Ardfert, 


and  Aghadoe,  several  of  which  are  already  united,  or  are 
to  be  so  at  the  decease  of  the  present  holders,  by  virtue  of 
the  late  act  for  regulating  the  dioceses  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church. 

This  district,  at  an  early  period,  consisted  of  two  districts; 
one  of  these,  which  was  sometimes  designated  South 
Munster,  and  included  the  district  of  Desmond,  and  pro- 
bably of  Ormond,  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the 
province  which  is  south-east  of  the  Shannon  (Finglas's 
jBreviai  qf  Ireland)  and  is  now  divided  into  the  five  counties 
of  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.  The 
otheppart  was  north-west  of  the  Shannon  (Finglas's  i9rtfrtVi/)> 
and  comprehended  the  present  county  of  Clare.  This  part 
was  antiently  known  as  Thomond,  North  Munster,  or 
O'Bryen's  Country. 

The  kingdom  of  Munster  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
Irish  history ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Brian,  sumamed 
Boiroime  or  Boro,  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  valour 
and  wisdom  as  to  be  enabled  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  antecedently  held  by  the  king  of  Meath.  [Meath.] 
Brian  fell  at  Clontarf,  fighting  aniinst  the  Danes  and  such 
of  the  Irish  as  supported  them.  The  sovereienty  of  Ireland 
(which  was  indeed  little  more  than  nominal)did  not  remain 
in  his  family,  which  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
seems  to  have  retained  only  Thomond,  the  sept  or  family  of 
MacArthy  or  MacCarty  having  acquired  the  chief  domi- 
nion in  Desmond  or  South  Munster.  The  supremacy  of 
Roderic  0*Connor,  king  of  Ckmnaught  and  paramount  of 
the  Irish  princes,  was  recognised  by  these  cnieftains.  At 
an  early  period  of*the  contest  between  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  the  native  Irish  the  prinoeof  Thomond  joined  the  party 
of  the  invaders  (a.d.  1 171) ;  and  when  Henry  11.  in  person 
landed  at  Waterford,  the  prince  of  Desmond  made  his  sob- 
mission  (Ajx  1172),  and  was  admitted  to  retain  his  princi- 
pality on  condition  of  homage  and  tribute.  Waterford  had 
been  previously  taken  by  storm,  and  Cork  and  Limerick 
were  occupied;  and  the  inferior  chieftains  vied  with  the 
superior  in  the  readiness  of  their  submission.  Henry's 
wars  having  obliged  him  to  weaken  his  army  in  Ireland, 
the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  among  them  the  princes 
of  Thomond  and  Desmond.  When  the  English  rallied, 
Thomond  was  the  first  attacked ;  Limerick  (which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  this  principality)  was  taken  (a.i>.  1 1 74 
or  1 175),  and  O'Brien,  after  a  stout  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  submit  ( A.D.  1 1 76).  The  prince  of  Desmond  was  also 
ohli«4  to  come  to  terms  with  Cogan  and  FitzStephen. 
two  Norman  adventurers,  who  acquired  large  nossessions 
round  Cork.  Dissension  among  the  natives  themselves» 
or  between  them  and  the  new  comers,  continued  however 
for  a  long  time  to  distract  the  province.  South  Munster 
was  divided  into  counties,  as  at  present,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  when  Finglas  drew  up  his  '  Breviat ;'  but  Tho- 
mond continued  till  after  that  time  under  its  native  princes. 
The  chief  families  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race  who  settled 
in  Monster  were  the  FitsThomases  earls  of  Desmond,  the 
Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  the  Geraldines,  Barrys,  Roches* 
and  Cogens. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish an  English  colony  in  the  province,  on  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond  and  his  adherents,  attainted  for  treason, 
but  the  attempt  met  with  but  little  success.    In  this  period 
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of  ft^quent  rebellion  an  officer  governed  Munster  under 
the  lora-deputy  of  Ireland,  with  the  tide  of  president.  The 
province  was  about  this  time  the  scene  or  invasion  by  a 
Spanish  *  foitee,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender  (A.a  1601- 
16U2.) 

Clare,  or  Thomond,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Connaught  rather  than  Munster.  It 
was  made  shire-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  remained  part  of  Connaught 
till  1601,  when  it  was  added  to  Munster,  but  it  continued 
to  be  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit  till  as  late  as  1 792. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  ]province  of  Westphalia^  divided,  is  com- 

I»osed  of  the  principality  of  Munster,  tne  counties  of  Teck- 
enburg  and  Prussian  langen,  and  the  following  mediatised 
territories,  viz.  the  principalities  of  Rheina-Wolbeck  (i.e, 
the  portion  not  belonging  to  Hanover),  Salm-Aahaus,  and 
Salm-Bocholt,  the  counties  of  Horstmar,  Hecklinghausen, 
and  Steinfurt,  and  the  lordships  of  Anholt,  Diilmen,  Geh- 
men,  and  Gronau.  It  is  bounaed  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  by  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Minden,  on  the  south  by  Arensberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on 
the  south-west  by  Cleves.  Its  area  is  2800  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  in  18^8,  was  435,275.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  circles.  The  bishopric  of  Munster  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  having  an  area  of 
'3800  square  miles,  and  350,000  inhabitants.  Origin- 
ally, under  the  hereditary  protectorate  of  the  counts  of 
Tecklenburg,  it  was  elevated,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
rank  of  a  principalitv  of  the  empire.  In  1708  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  granted 
to  the  bishop,  who  was  director  of  the  circle ;  but  this  grant 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  After  1719  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  always  bishop  of  Munster.  In  1803  the  bishop- 
ric was  secularised,  and  divided  between  Prussia,  the  princes 
of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kyburg,  the  rhincgrave  of  Salm, 
and  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Croy,  Looz-Corswaren,  and 
Aremberg.  Prussia  formed  out  of  its  share,  which  was  about 
1300  square  miles,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  the  principality 
of  Munster,  which  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  united  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  in  1810,  ana,  with  portions 
previously  allotted  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  French  empire.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
restored  to  Prussia  its  principality  of  Munster,  except  a 
small  district,  together  with  sovereignty  over  the  parts  of 
the  bishopric  belonging  to  the  houses  of  Salm,  Croy,  and 
Looz-Corswaren.  Oldenburg  likewise  recovered  its  share, 
and  Hanover  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  mediatised 
possessions  in  Munster  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  West^ 
phalia,  as  well  as  of  the  government  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa,  about  eight  utiles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  on  the  canal  leading  to  Max- 
hafen.  It  lies  in  52""  N.  lat  and  7°  30'  £.  long.,  in  a  flat  and 
moderately  fertile  country,  190  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  in  1 765  the  moat 
was  drained,  and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks 
which  surround  the  city,  and  are  planted  with  four  rows  of 
lime-trees.  At  the  same  time  the  citadel  was  demolished, 
and  the  fine  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  erected  on  the  site. 
The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built ;  the  houses  are  lofty, 
but  irregular ;  those  in  the  market-place  have  piazzas  or 
colonnades ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  eight  churches,  the  prin- 
cipal are— the  cathedral,  with  a  chapel  containing  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Galen  (standing  in  the  Close,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings),  adorned 
with  admirable  sculptures  and  possessing  a  large  library ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  Gothic  style, 
to  the  lofty  steeple  of  which  the  three  iron  baskets  or  cages 
are  still  suspended  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  no- 
torious John  Bocholt,  or  Bockol,  commonly  called  John  of 
Leyden,and  his  two  chief  accomplices,  who,  after  obstinately 
defending  the  city  against  the  bishop,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  tortured  to  death  with  red-hot  pincers.  [Anabaptists.] 
Among  the  other  buildings  are,  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
the  senate-house  with  its  fine  Gothic  front,  the  palaces  of 
the  barons  von  Romberg  and  Droste,  and  the  mansions  of 
several  of  the  nobility.  The  university  was  abolished  in 
1818,  and  its  funds  assigned  to  the  Max-]rrederic*s  academy, 
founded  by  the  king  in  1824,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary, and  the  gymnasium  of  Munster  and  Paderborn.  The 


academy  hat  a  theological  and  a  phfloaophieal  llMidty,  and 
is  attended  by  350  students.  The  gymnasium  has  a  hbrxrv 
of  25,000  volumes,  and  is  frequented  by  nearly  400  student*. 
The  loss  which  the  citizens  sustained  by  the  seeulansati^n 
of  the  bishopric  has  been  made  up  by  the  city  beoomini;  I'lw 
seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Weatphalu.  afirl 
still  more  by  the  trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  Rhent^n 
wine,  hams,  &c.,  which  has  increased  in  an  estru^in&ry 
degree  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Munster  bx^  a 
sufgical  school,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanic  gardrn.  j  h 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  great  number  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  population,  in  January,  l-.>-^ 
was  19,753. 

Munster  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cent wr^. 
and  called  Meiland,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  ceniur\ 
Miningerode.  In  972  it  was  conquered  by  Charleina^i.v, 
who  founded  the  bishopric,  built  a  fine  church  au'l  i 
monastery  {morKuterium),  whence  it  derived  its  uxu.: 
Munster. 

In  the  many  wars  which  have  desolated  Germany,  M -Li- 
ster was  frequently  taken ;  but  it  is  above  all  celebrated  •  i 
account  of  the  peace  concluded  there  in  1648,  which  put  .in 
end  to  the  Thirty  Years*  war.  The  hall  in  the  senatii  h  •.•'< 
where  the  treaty  was  signed  is  still  preserved  in  the  f^a:^.* 
state,  and  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  ambo^-z- 
dors  who  were  engaged  in  those  memorable  negotiations 

MiJNSTKR,  SEBASTIAN,  born  at  Inglesheim,  In  tn 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a   Franc. »'-ir 
monk,  but  afterwards  adopted  Luther*s  reformatiuii,  3    . 
repaired  to  Basle,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  Hcl  r  ■>. 
in  which  language  he  was  very  learned.    He  was  a]»>  u    . 
acquainted  with  mathematics.    He  died  of  the  plai^fic^  <; 
Basle,  in  1552.    His  works  are — 1,  'Biblia  Hebntcx  cn< 
ractcre  Singulari  apud  Judaoos  Germanos  in  usu  re<.<:' ;  -. 
cum  Latina  Planeque  Nova  Translatioue,  adjectis  in^i:^    r  • 
Rabbinorum  Commeutariis  Annotationibus,  &c.,'  fol..  H^-*, 
1534-35;  imprinted  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1546,  with  oonsiders'   < 
additions  and  corrections.  2, '  Grammatica  Chaldaica,    * 
3,  '  Dictiouarium  Chaldaicum  non  tam  adChaldaicon  in'":- 
pretes,  quam  ad  Rabbinorum   intelligenda  Comment* 
necessarium,*  4to.     4,    'Dictiouarium   Triling^e,'    L^* 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.    5, '  Captivitates  JudsBorum  i!ic.  . 
autoris,'  Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo.    6,    'Catalogua  omii> 
prnceptorum  legis  Mosaicas,  qu»  ab  Hebneia  sexoer.  a.  < 
octodecies  numerantur,  cum  suecincta  Rabbinorum  ti;v 
sitione  et  additione  traditionum,*  &c.,  Hebrew  and  I^i..- 
8vo.     7,  *  Organum  Uranicum  ;  theorica  omnium  ptn.t* 
arum  motus,  canones,' fol.    8,  '  Cosmographia  Univer^w  .-. 
fol.,  1544,  which  was  translated  into  German,  French,  in 
lian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.    It  is  ur  ■ 
the  first  universal  geographies  published  in  modem  t.,^.-* 
and  is  remarkably  well  executed  considering  ibe  t^e  • 
which  it  was  written.    The  author  is  most  diffuse  in  :  r^ . 
ing  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.    He  gives  a  desrru* 
of  the  principal  towns,  their  history,  the  lawa,  manner^^  a.* 
arts  of  the  people ;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  tvu :/-  • 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  &e. ;  and  the  ^ 
is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  aut 
Munster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  tini«  wb  •  * .: 
nished  him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  count i  t  -» 
Sardinia,  the  Illyricum,  &c.    He  also  gives  spccimci^- 
several  languages.     9,   *  Rudimenta  mathematica  m   u 
libros  digests.'     10,  '  Horologiographia,'  being  a  trc^t.-^- 
gnomon  icks. 

Miinster  translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  the  U- :  " 
Hebrew  grammarian  Elias  Levita  on  the  Massorali,  sn  : 
Hebrew  grammar.    He  also  wrote  notes  to  Pom;*  : 
Mela  and  Solinus.    His  Commentaries  upan  several  r>    . 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  inserted  amone  the  *  C 
Sacri.' 

MUNTJAC.  or  MUNTJAK.    [Dkk»,  toL  tuj,  ^.   > 
In  1838  Mr.  Ogilby  pointed  out  the  characters  of  a 
species  of  Muntjac  Deer,  a  male,  which  had  died  at 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  i^.-   . 
This  species  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  eoousum  Ir. . 
Muntjac  but  has  a  longer  head  and  tail.    There  wa>  .• 
blue  and  less  red  in  the  general  tint  of  colour,  and  t: 
was  no  white  over  the  hoofii,  so  apparent  in  its  eonp.  * 
Mr.  Ogilby  named  the  species  CervuM  Reeves*^  aAer .' 
Reeves,  Esq.,  who  brought  it  from  China.    A  female  n 
accompanied  the  male  was  living  when  Mr.OgOby  6t><r 
the  species,  and  had  lately  produced  a  fawn  vh>ch   - 
spottM,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  young  of 
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Cervidfc,  (Zool»  Proc.,  1838.)  Col.  Sykcs  states  that  tbe 
Cervji  Muntjak  is  the  Bather  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Western  Ghauts  of  Dukhun  (Deccan), 
but  is  never  seen  on  the  plains.    (Zool,  Proc.,  1831.) 

MUONIOELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MURA'D  (AMURAHT)  I.,  son  of  Orkhan»  sultan  of  the 
Ottomans,  succeeded  his  father,  a.d.  1360,  when  he  was 
forty-one  years  of  a^.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Adria- 
nople,  where  be  raised  a  handsome  mosque,  which  still 
exiiits.     He  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  PalsDO- 
logus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  tbe  daughter 
of  the  despotos  or  prince  of  Senria.    Murad  paid  great 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  especially  of  his 
infantry:   he  founded  the  corps  of  Jauisaries,  which  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  toe  extension  of  Turkish  con- 
quest. rjANiZARiBs.]  Contuz,  the  son  of  Murad,  and  Andro- 
nicus,  the  son  of  John  Palssologus,  fought  together  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  other  Sclavoniau  tribes,  whom  they 
defeated  at  Sirmtum  on  the  Danube.    An  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  two  young  princes,  of  which  Andronicus 
availed  himself  to  persuade  his  friend  to  revolt  against  his 
father;  and  whilst  both  Murad  and  John  Palssologus  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  younger  princes  jointly  assumed  me  sove- 
reign authority  in  Europe.     Murad  however  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  Greek  emperor ;   the  troops^ 
which  were  chiefly  Turkish,  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Demotica.  were  taken  prisoners.    Murad  sent  An- 
dronicus to  his  father  at  Constantinople,  insisting  upon  his 
immediate   punishment     John  PalsBologus  ordered  the 
eyes  of  Andronicuii  to  be  put  out,  but  the  operation  was 
performed  only  upon  one,     Murad  caused  both  his  son's 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
young  prince.    Some  time  after,  Manuel,  the  second  son 
of  John  Palsolof^s,  whom  his  father  had  associated  with 
him  iu  the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to 
Murad,  was  besieged  by  the  sultan  in  Thessalonica,  whilst 
his  own  fiither  did  not  dare  to  assist  him.     Manuel  sur- 
rendered the  town  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sultan,  who  forgave  him.    John  Palseologus,  ashamed  of 
his  humiliating  condition,  proceeded  to  Western  Europe, 
leaving  Manuel  to  govern  in  his  absence.  In  the  meantime 
Muraa  extended  his  power  into  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed 
Phrygia  to  his  dominions;    whilst  his  general  Karatine 
conquered  a  great  part  of  All»nia,  sending  an  immense 
number  of  women  and  children  across  the  Straits  of  GallipoU 
as  slaves  into  Asia.    Laiarus,  prince  of  Servia,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  tbe  Ottomans,  formed  a  league  with  the 
Hungariaiu,  Dalmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
and  led  his  troops  in  person  against  Murad,  who  met  him 
in  the  plains  of  Cassovia.    A  fearful  battle  took  place, 
A.I1.  1389,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage,  and 
totally  delated  the  Christians.    Lazarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.    Murad,  while  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after 
the  fight  was  over,  received  a  deadly  blow  fh)m  a  wounded 
Albanian  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  him.    The 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge,  massacred  all  the  prisoners, 
including  tbe  prince  of  Servia.    Murad  himself  died  in  a 
few  hours,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bayaxid.    He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion 
of  the  KorAn,  severe  but  just,  and  simple  in  his  dress  and 
habits.    His  body  was  interred  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
at  Brusa  in  Bithynia. 

MURAD  IL,  son  of  Mahomet  I.,  succeeded  his  fistber 
A.D.  1421,  being  then  twenty- two  years  of  age.  An  impostor 
bad  made  his  appearance  in  his  father's  lifetime,  pretending 
to  be  Mustapha,  Bayazid's  eldest  son,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Angora,  in  1401,  against  Tamerlane.  The  Greek 
enaperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  Mahomet ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
actually  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  sultan.  Murad  was  then  at  Brusa.  The  pretended 
Mustapha  established  his  court  at  Adriaoople,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  several  pashas  and  other  officers.  The 
first  army  which  Murad  sent  against  him  was  defeated; 
but  Murad  soon  after  took  the  field  in  person,  and  being 
oasisked  by  the  Genoese,  who  furnished  bim  with  vessels  to 
carry  his  army  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  he  defeated 
the  troops  of  Mustapha,  took  Adrianoplc,  and,  having  seized 
tlMi  pretender,  had  him  hanged,  a.d.  1 422.  Murad  then 
turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thracia, 
and  threatened  Constantinople;  but  Manuel  succeeded  in 
P.  C,  No.  073. 


stirring  up  another  insurrection  in  Asia,  io  favour  of  another 
Mustapha,  Murad*s  younger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged 
to  leave  Europe  to  ouell  the  insurrection,  and  soon  alier 
tbe  Greek  emperor  died,  a.d.  1424,  leaving  to  his  successor, 
John  Palspologus  IL,  the  broken  remains  of  his  empire. 
Murad  disperse^  the  insurgenU  at  Niossa,  and  had  his 
two  brothers  strangled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext 
for  further  insurrections.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
obliged  John  Palsologus  to  pay  him  tribute.  Meantime 
the  Venetians  had  taken  possession  of  Thessabnica  with  tbe 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Murad  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
took  it,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  1429,  when  the  town 
was  sacked,  and  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards  marched  against  Servia, 
although  one  of  his  wives  was  Mary,  sister  of  George, 
the  despotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semen- 
dria,  and  obliged  George  to  take  refueo  at  the  court  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  the  stronghold  of  Belgrade.  The  gallant  Hunnyades, 
at  the  head  of  the  Hungarians,  having  defeated  the  Turks, 
Murad  entered  into  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus,  who 
swore  to  observe  it  faithfully ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians,  by  the  woy wode  of  Valachia,  and  by  the  pope 
himself,  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  him  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini  to  quiet  his  scruples,  by  telling  him  that  an  oath 
taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus  broke 
the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a  large  army  of  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Valachians,  and  others,  to  Varna,  where  he  was  met 
by  Murad.  A  desperate  battle  followed:  Hunnyades 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Turks ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
A.D.  1444.  Ladislaus  himself  fell,  together  with  the  legate 
Cesarini. 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
■on  Mahomet,  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  retired  to  Mag- 
nesia. But  seeing  the  disorders  which  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  owing  to  the  youth  of  his  son,  he  resumed  his  au- 
thority, quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and  turned  his  arms 
affatnst  Scanderbeg,  who  however  repulsed  him  at  the  siege 
of  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyades,  whom  he 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Murad  died  of  illness  at  Adriano- 
plc, in  1451,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Murad  possessed 
several  great  qualities,  but  was  sensual  and  crueL  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mahomet  IL 

MURAD  IU.,  son  of  Seltm  U.,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1575,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old.  In  1578  he  began  a 
war  against  Persia,  which  lasted  till  1590,  when  peace  was 
made,  Persia  being  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the  towns 
of  Tabriz,  Genge,  Shirvan,  and  Khars,  with  their  terri- 
tories. In  1592  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  which  re- 
pulsed the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Raab.  But  afterwards  the  Turkish  armies  met  with  re- 
verses, and  the  prince  of  Transylvania  having  joined  the 
emperor,  and  the  woywode  of  Valachia  having  revolted 
agamst  the  sultan,  the  Turks  lostOrsowa  and  Silistria,  with 
a  vast  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters, 
Murad  died  of  the  stone,  at  Constantinople,  in  January. 
1595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Mahomet.  Murad 
was  fond  of  war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  person. 
(Mignot;  Knowllys.) 

MURAD  IV.,  nephew  of  sultan  Mustapha  I.,  who  was  de- 
posed, in  1622,  by  the  Janizaries,  succeeded  his  uncle  when 
fourteen  years  old.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked 
by  reverses  on  the  side  of  Hungary  as  well  as  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  the  Ottomans  being  then  at  war  both  with  the 
emperor  and  the  shah;  but  in  1627,  sultan  Murad  being 
now  of  age,  and  having  concluded  peace  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  turned  all  his  attention  towards 
Persia,  and  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  where  the  Persians  had  a 
garrison.  Meantime  the  Janizaries  having  broken  out  into 
insurrection,  Murad  showed  great  spirit,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  obedience.  In  1635  he  repaired  in  person  to  the 
army  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1637, 
having  made  great  preparations,  he  again  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Bagdad  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  when  he  ordered  tbe  whole  nopulation, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  massacred.  In  1639 
be  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia, 
Bagdad  remaining  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  164(1 
Murad  died  of  a  debauch  in  drinking,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted.  His  severity  repressed  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  tbe  pashas  dur- 
ing his  reign,  which  was  upon  the  whole  a  successful  one : 
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but  his  cruelty  and  debauchery  have  marked  his  character  as 
one  of  the  worst  princes  of  the  Ottomans.  (Rycault,  Turk- 
uh  Hittory.) 

yLVKM'NlDM,  or  ANQUI'LLIDiB,  a  family  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  section  of  theMalacopterygii  called  Apodes. 
These  fishes  have  an  elongated  and  oftei^cyUndrical  body, 
covered  by  a  thick  and  soft  skin  in  which  the  scales  are 
deeply  imbedded  and  scarcely  apparent.  They  have  no 
ccDca,  but  nearly  all  are  furnished  with  a  natatory  bladder. 


lingsgate;  the  others  go  to  Holland  for  fresh  lupplii 
eacn  bringing  a  cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  weight  of 
live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  merchant  pays  a  duty  of  15L 
per  cargo,  for  his  permission  to  sell.* 

The  broad-nosed  eel  (Anguilla  latimirU,  YarrcU)  is  not 
uncommon,  and  is  often  found  in  the  same  ^^f  as  the 
sharp-nosed  species,  from  which  it  is  readily  dtstinguisbod 
by  tne  comparatively  greater  breadth  of  its  head,  and  ihe 
situation  of  the  eye,  which  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  an^le 


In  the  first  group,  which  constitutes  the  great  genus  Mu-    of  the  mouth.    The  body  is  moreover  thicker  in  proportion 


reena  of  Linnsus,  the  opercula  are  small  and  enveloped  in 
the  skin ;  the  gill-opening  is  small,  and  is  situated  far  back, 
an  arrangement  which,  by  more  completely  protecting  the 
branchise.  permits  these  fishes  to  live  a  long  time  out  of 
water :  they  have  no  ventral  fins. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Anguilta  are  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  sectoral  fins ;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudsd 
fins  are  united.  The  dorsal  commences  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind  the  pectorals ;  the  upper  jaw  is  shorter  than 
the  lower ;  the  gills  opening  by  a  small  aperture  on  each 
side,  situated  beneath  the  pectoral  fin.  Three  (if  not  four) 
species  of  Angvilkt,  or  eel,  are  found  in  this  country^the 
sharp-nosed  eel,  the  broad-nosed  eel,  and  the  snig. 

The  sharp-nosed  eel  {Anguilla  acutirostris,  Yarrell)  may 
be  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its  comparatively 
narrow  and  sharp  muzzle.    '  The  head  is  compressed,  the 
top    convex,  depressed  as  it  slopes   forwards;   the  eyes 
small,  placed  immediately  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth ; 
irides  reddish-yellow :  the  jaws  very  narrow,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  end ;  Uie  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  nostrils  with  two 
openings  on  each  side,  one  tubular,  the  other  a  single  ori- 
fice ;  both  laws  furnished  with  a  narrow  band  of  small  teeth; 
gape  small;  various  mucous  pores  about  the  mouth  and 
other  parts  of  the  head ;  gill-opening  a  small  aperture  im- 
mediately before  and  rather  below  the  origin  of  tne  pectoral 
fin ;  the  scales  on  the  bodv  rather  small ;  dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
fish ;  anal  fin  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  whole  length ; 
both  united  at  the  end,  forming  a  tail ;  the  number  of  rays 
in  the  first  fins  not  easily  ascertained,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  skin ;  the  lateral  line  exhibits  a  long  series  of  mucous 
orifices;  vertebrae  113.     The  vent  includes  four  distinct 
openings,  the  most  anterior  of  which  leads  upwards  to  the 
intestine,  the  posterior  to  the  urinary  bladder,  in  a  direction 
backwards,  and  one  elongated  lateral  opening  on  each  side 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  other 
bony  fishes/    Colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  head  and  body 
very  dark  olive-green ;  under  surface  silvery :  the  colouring 
however  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  lives,  as  in  other  fishes ;  in  those 
found  in  clear  streams  the  colours  are  bright,  whilst  those 
found  in  mudd^  waters  are  dusky. 

This  species  is  common  in  streams,  lakes,  &c.,  through- 
out the  country.  The  eel  is  said  to  be  averse  to  cold,  and 
in  the  autumn  migrates  down  the  rivers  to  reach  the  warm 
brackish  water,  where  it  passes  the  winter  and  deposits  its 
fpawn.  In  the  spring  the  young  fry  may  be  seen  making 
their  way  up  the  streams,  sometimes  in  immense  numbers. 
Such  a  desire  do  the  young  eels  (about  three  inches  in  length) 
appear  to  have  togo  up  tne  stream*  that  their  course  is  not 
easily  stopped.  Tbe  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  flood-gate,  six 
or  seven  feet  in  height,  in  parts  covered  with  them,  and  has 
observed  many  succeed  in  passing  over  this  perpendicular 
barrier,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  trickling  water  which 
escaped  through  the  crevices  of  the  wood-work. 

Those  eels  which  live  in  ponds,  and  cannot  therefore 
migrate,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  during  the  winter 
months.  In  these  cases  however  they  will  sometimes  leave 
the  water,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  wet  grass  during 
the  night,  travel  considerable  distances,  in  order  to  reach  a 
stream ;  they  are  known  also  to  leave  certain  ponds,  the 
water  of  which  does  not  suit  them,  and  to  make  their  way 
over  land  to  other  and  more  favourable  situations. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  eel  be  an  oviparous  or 
viviparous  fish  has  been  much  discussed ;  many  nave  ima- 
gined that  it  brought  forth  its  young  alive,  but  there  appears 
to  be  better  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  is  oviparous. 

'  The  London  market,'  Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us, '  is  prin- 
cipally supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
are  two  companies  in  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each: 
their  vessels  are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  eels  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted.  One  or 
more  of  these  veMels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  Bil- 


to  its  length,  the  teeth  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
stronger;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  fkrther  back;  the  dor 
sal  and  anal  fins  are  much  deeper  and  thicker.    The  num* 
ber  of  vertebrsB  is  115. 

The  snijg  {Anguilla  medirostris,  Yarrell)  is  in  some  respecu 
intermediate  between  the  common  or  sharp- nosed  spect«t 
and  the  broad-nosed  eel.  The  general  colour  above  is  olive- 
green,  and  beneath  yellowish- white.  '  In  the  comparatiTe 
breadth  of  the  nose,  ihe  snig  is  intermediate  in  reference  \a 
the  sharp  and  broad  nosed  eels,  but  rather  more  resemblct 
that  with  the  sharp  nose,*  sa^s  Mr.  Yarrell ;  *  it  has  a  ^ll£M 
but  elongated  depression  extending  from  the  anterior  i-d^t 
of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head . 
the  tubular  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  longer,  and  ttie 
mucous  pores  about  the  lips  larger  and  more  conspicuoiu , 
both  jaws  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the  lower  one  \h< 
longest;  teeth  longer  and  stronger  than  in  the  comoDuo 
sharp-nosed  species;  gape  large;  the  angle  and  the  [k»- 
terior  edge  of  the  eye  on  the  same  vertical  hne ;  ihe  pector«J 
fins,  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  vent,  xr 
each  placed  nearer  the  head  than  in  either  of  our  frc^li- 
water  eels.* 

Besides  the  distinguishing  characters  above  pointed  ojt 
there  are  others,  the  most  important  of  which  perhaps  u  Uje 
difference  observable  in  the  form  of  the  veriebrsc — see  V.!*- 
roll's  Ilutory  qf  British  Fishes,  where  the  skuUs  and  li- 
joining  vertebrae  of  these  three  species  are  figured. 

The  conger  eel  {Anguilla  conger^  Shaw;   Conzer  r*  ' 
garist  Le  Congre,  Cuvier)  is  readily  distinguisbed  frucu  t  - 
fresh-water  species  by  the  upper  jaw  being  the  lon>;e>t,  i.,^ 
the  dorsal  fin  commencing  much  nearer  the  head — «:h.(r«: 
ters  which  have  induced  Cuvier  to  separate  it  from  tUecu  a* 
a  subgenus. 

This  marine  species  is  common  on  many  parts  of  ov.: 
coast,  and  is  indeed  found  in  most  of  the  European  »<a' 
It  attains  a  very  large  size,  being  often  five  or  mjl  fee:  . 
length  and  occasionally  as  much  as  ten  feet  or  upvaxtU :  t.jr 
thickness  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  Ibe  ietu':< 
as  in  the  common  eel.    The  upper  parts  of  the  b>jd>  &.  < 
brownish  and  the  under  parts  dirty-white ;  dorsal  and  a  ^ 
fins  whitish  margined  with  deep  bluish-black;  the  Uu»*. 
line  is  spotted  with  white. 
In  the  Mediterranean  another  species  of  conger  (the  ...t- 

f  villa  myrus)  is  found.  It  resembles  the  common  ftpe^  .-•%, 
ut  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  is  known  by  there  beinip  »p  * 
on  the  snout,  a  band  across  the  occiput,  and  two  n>«*  i. 
dots  on  the  nape,  all  of  which  are  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Nearly  allied  to  Anguilla,  is  the  genua  OjpAt>Mntf 
Lac^pSde,  the  species  of  which  differ  from  the  true  ee  «  ' 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  terminating  before  they  reach  t. 
end  of  the  tail,  which  has  no  fin.  The  posterior  oriAee  ol  ^ 
nostrils  opens  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  Up. 

One  species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the  OfJktt^-^ 
serpens ;  it  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  leugth  and  ai«  • 
three  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  brown  colour  above  &  - 
silvery  beneath ;  the  snout  is  slender  and  pointed. 

In  some  species  of  this  genus  the  jpeotoral  flns  are  r» « 
small,  and  in  this  respect  approach  tne  genus  3fur^%t. .: 
which  there  are  no  pectorals ;  their  branchial  opening*  t'< 
small ;  the  opercula  and  branchiostegous  raya  are  ooo 
by  the  skin. 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  beautiiWy 
or  spotted ;  several  are  found  in  the  MeditenaDeeo.  and 
species,  the  Murtena  Helena,  L.,  has  been  found  oo 
British  coast 

Several  other  genera  belonging  to  the  piesecU  iain:>.— 
among  which  the  genus  Gymnotua  (which  cotsteins  ^ 
electric  eel)  maybe  mentioned, — are  noticed  mnder  ti...- 
proper  heads. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  most  oelebMicd  of  '.  • 
French  imperial  marshals,  and  by  Napoleon  ermted  Il««z  i 
Naples,  was  born  at  a  vUlage  in  Peragoid,  to  17C7.  Hjb 
father  was  a  country  innkeeper,  who  hmi  been  a  atevard 
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done  in  the  case  of  Muratori's  vorks»  because  it  was  well 
known  that  he,  the  pope,  shared  in  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  his  merit  was  held,'  &c. 

The  character  of  Muratori  is  clearly  seen  in  his  works. 
Modest  though  learned,  indefaliffable,  intent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitable  and  tolerant,  sincerely 
religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 

?:uished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among  the  learned  of 
Uly. 

He  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  but  his 
literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  flock :  he 
assisted  his  parishioners  with  his  advice  and  his  money ;  he 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the 
parish  church.  He  died  at  Modena,  in  1750.  His  minor 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Areuo,  in  1787,  in  19 
vols.  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Mo- 
dena. near  that  of  his  illustrious  countryman  Sigonio. 

MURAVIEV,  MIKHAEL  NIKITITCH,  a  Russian 
author  of  some  distinction,  was  born  al  Smolensk,  October 
15-27, 1 757.  His  literary  acquirements  and  talents  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young  grand- 
dukes  Alexander  (afterwards  Alexander  I.)  and  Constan- 
tino ;  and  it  was  for  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils 
that  lie  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  prose  works,  oon* 
sisting  of  historical  and  moral  pieces,  among  which  are  his 
'  Epochs  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  and  '  Geographical 
Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.'  His  'Dialogues  of 
the  Dead  *  are  also  intended  to  characterise  the  more  re- 
markable personages  of  Russian  history,  and  are  therefore 
altogether  in  a  different  spirit  from  those  of  Lucian,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  their  imitators,  who  employed  that  form  of  com- 
position chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  satire.  One  of  his  most 
admired  productions  is  his  'Oskold/  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  northern  nations  against  Constantinople,  and 
which,  though  in  itself  a  mere  fragment,  proves  its  author 
to  have  possessed  talents  capable  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a  prose  epic.  To  these  proauctions,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  correctness  and  energy  of  style,  and  no 
less  by  the  moral  feeling  which  i)er\*aaes  them,  may  be 
added  his  'Letters  of  Emilius,'  ana  a  series  of  reflections 
or  sketches,  entitled 'The  Solitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance ;  for  though 
Admired  in  their  day,  they  now  possess  little  interest. 
Muraviev  died  June  29  (lUh  July),  1807.  and  his  histori- 
cnl  pieces  were  collected  and  edited  by  Karamzin  in  1810. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  three 
large  volumes  8vo..  1829,  to  which  ia  prefixed  a  biographical 
and  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Con- 
stantino Bntiushkov,  the  di^tinuuished  poet. 

MURCHISONITE,  a  variety  of  moon-stone  or  felspar. 
Occurs  in  crystals  and  in  crystalline  masses ;  primary  form 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness 
S*5»  6*0.  Transparent.  Opaque.  Colour  white,  with  a 
slight  red  tint.  SpeciBo  gravity  2'509.  Occurs  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  near  Exeter. 
Analysis  by  Phillips — 

Silica    •         .         •         •         •         68*6 
Potash  .         .         •         •         148 

Alumina        •        •        •        •        16*6 

100- 
MU'RCIA,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Spain,  situated  be- 
tween 37''  lO'  and  39*  lO'  N.  kt,  and  50'  and  3'  5'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Cuenca  in 
New  Castillo,  on  the  north-west  by  the  province  of  La 
Mancha,  on  theweit  by  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  and  Granada 
in  Andalucia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Valencia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  120  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  110  in  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  west.  Its  area  is  5931  square  miles.  Its  population 
is  computed  at  more  than  490,000. 

The  provitioo  is  divided  into  nine  partido$,  or  districU, 

vii.  those  of  Murcia,  Cartagena,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  Villena, 

Cieza,  Hell  in,  Albacete.  and  Segura  de  la  Sierra,  each  of 

which  has  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name.    The  province 

contains  212  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  biahopric,  six 

military  coremanderies,  91   religious  houies,  12  hospitals, 

four    hospices,   eight   colleges,  and  two  seaports.  Carta- 

f^na  and  Las  Aguilas,  the  former  being  one  of  the  grand 

'p6t8  of  the  marine.    In  militanr  matters  the  province  is 

^joct  to  the  mptain-gcnoral  of  Valencia;  in  civil  and 

ainal,  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.    The  annual  returns 


to  the  royal  exchequer  amount  on  the  avarage  to  34 si  3:^ 
realei,  or  about  38,000/.  sterling. 

The  province  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  m.ii^:  • 
tains,  which  are  separated  by  extensive  valleys  and  pls.u*. 
The  principal  chains  are  the  sierras  of  Piooso  and  um:1.i« 
in  the  west,  those  of  Orihuela  and  Monteagudo  in  the  <  a-\ 
those  of  Chinchilla  and  Alroansa  in  the  north,  and  tint  f 
Carrascoi  in  the  south-east.  Those  ofTercia.  Espuoa.  Mu<  7!j. 
and  Castellar  intersect  the  province  from  south  wot  tj 
north-east.    The  sierra  of  Espuna  is  the  loftiest  m  Mur  r.i 

The  soil  is  generally  parched  for  want  of  wmtrr.  t^. 
only  rivers  being  the  Segura  and  its  Iributario  t: « 
Mundo,  Taivilla,  Moratalla,  Caravaca,  Quipar,  and  Sa£|r  ^ 
nera;  the  valleys  in  which  these  rivers  How  are  in  gene-r  j1 
very  fertile,  particularly  that  called  the  Huerfa  or  (i.!- 
den  of  Murcia,  but  the  unwatered  lowlands  are  and  a.. : 
sterile  as  the  desert,  and  these,  with  the  moon  tains,  wl..-  U 
are  mostly  bare  and  uncultivated,  cover  two-thtrds  of  t  b« 
surface  of  the  province.  Both  mountains  and  plains  h.'m- 
ever  yield  in  parts  excellent  pasturage. 

The  coast  between  Cartagena  and  the  kiogdcm  of  Gn 
nada  presents  a  series  of  steep  and  lofty  cliffs;  eaotwart 
from  that  port  it  is  low  and  sandy ;   the  whole  eim%i  .i 
studded  with  watch-towers  at  intervals. 

The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied ;  temperate  and  deltghtf:' 
on  the  sea-coast  and  among  the  mountains,  but  iDt^n*rI> 
hot  in  the  plains.  Storms  are  not  unfrequent  in  tlie  •pnu^ : 
the  summers  are  exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  often  n»i-  j 
above  lOO*"  Fabr.  in  the  shade;  the  autumns  are  del^fatft.. 
and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and  anew  are  alnx  -•: 
unknown,  and  the  foliage  is  always  green.  Ck>ads  and  t  v« 
are  rare,  and  the  sky  is  throughout  the  year  so  blue  ai  ! 
bright  as  to  have  gained  for  AJurcia  the  title  of  '  the  i&.**x 
serene  kingdom.'  But  on  the  other  hand  rain  is  >rrv 
scarce ;  in  some  parts  a  wliole  year  will  elapse  wtthutit  it-« 
fall  of  a  shower. 

Of  the  geolog:y  of  this  province  little  is  kaowti :  t> 
mountains  are  principally  of  limestone;  theSiem  de  Sc^^*^ 
in  the  west  is  one  mass  of  grey  and  white  Umeatooe ;  m  t*  <» 
vale  of  Segura  greenstone  is  found;  trachyte  ani  ttth'r 
volcanic  rocks  at  Alroazarron  on  the  coast,  where  ts  nlu* 
aluminous  rock,  which  is  quarried.  The  chain  bet 
Murcia  and  Cartagena  is  of  sandstone,  with  marl,  Itg^n. 
and  gypsum ;  the  latter  is  al»o  found  in  great  QuaLniit*r«  •  i 
the  chalky  range  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  MumaL  P  .*> 
phyry,  primary  slates  and  schist,  fine  marbles,  ruckcrv«f.*. 
freestone,  bole,  and  nitre  are  found  in  various  parts  of  t.fc 
province.  Near  Helliu  is  a  mine  of  sulphur,  ai  YUWra  « 
saltpit,  and  salipetro abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
tagena. There  are  several  lead-mines  in  the  provinee,  tr  i 
report  says  that  there  are  veins  of  silver  ana  eopper.  I'  a 
thev  are  not  worked ;  there  are  also  some  hot«^riiics  ax  ; 
cold  mineral  waters. 

The  vegetable    productions   are  wheat,  of   whirb    :.•; 
ordinary  harvest  amounts  to  701,923  /amegoM,  or   al-  • 
1,081,086  bushels,  but  in  rainy  seasons  to   nearly  du^s   ^ 
that  quantity ;    barley,  rye,  rice,  maiae.  vef(etahlc<v   a 
fi'uit    of  superior  quality,  particularly  oranges^    itvi<^*  • 
melons,  and  pomegranates.    The  most  common  ae««  &■/ 
the  mulberry  and  the  olive;  evergreen  and  other  ia&x 
poplars,  and  carobs  are  in  some  parts  numerous.  The  i*«  •  - 
on  the  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  largest  forest  in  the  ^ 
of  Spain.   The  ncnum  oleander,  cistus,  tnmnriik  naim     x 
hirsute,  pricklv  pear,  chamsorops  humilia,  and   Atner.-j.. 
aloe  grow  wild  and  luxuriantly.    Hemp,  flax,  and  sar«r- 
canes  are  of  superior  quality,  but  Utile  cultivated.     G*  & 
quantities  of  barilla  are  produced  on  the  seft-«o««t ;  «    % 
and  oil  are  also  extensively  produced,  «ilh  some  ^ffr    i 
and  wine.    The  esparto  rush  grows  moat  InxuriantU  to    *  • 
neighbourhood  of  Cartagena,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Rookai  « 
who,  on  this  account,  gave  that  city  the  naoM  of  Ckrt&A^. 
Spartaria. 

Cattle  are  not  numerous  in  Murcia;  they  are  pmcsf^  ^ 
sheep  and  goats,  homed  cattle  being  imre;  the  piga  aiw  \^r^ 
line.    Game  is  found  in  vast  quantities;  flah  ts  aboisciA 
on  the  coast    Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  tftha^t  t^ 
mountains. 

Of  manufaetures  there  are  very  few,  and  of  none  cMMscti  ■  i 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  orovinee.  The  |inocir%I 
silk,  which  is  wrought  into  ribands,  talfctas,  aad 
all  of  inferior  quality;  knives  and  other  eallery«rv 
at  Albacete,  a  small  quantity  of  soap  at  Viltefia  aa4  II 
and  a  little  earthenware,  with  aomo  taltpetrt  and  gusp^ 
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at    the  latter   city ;   the  inanufiieturefl  of  ooarse  linen, 
brandies,  hemp,  and  flax  are  very  insignificant 

Commerce  in  Mureia  is  at  a  very  lev  ebb,  owing  to  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. If  the  wretched  state  of  the  roadj  did  not  prevent 
much  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  the  port  of  Cartagena, 
wliich  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  country,  would  probably 
be  made  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  inland  provinoes. 
Tlic  other  seaport,  that  of  Las  A^ilas,  a  small  town 
built  by  Charles  III,  is  now  falling  into  decay.  Near  the 
confines  of  Valencia  is  a  stneular  land-locked  bav,  ten 
iuile«  long  by  three  broad,  called  La  Encanizada  de  Mureia, 
but  it  is  adapted  only  to  very  small  vessels.  Corn  and  wine 
are  exported  when  the  harvest  or  vintage  is  good,  otherwise 
they  are  imported  from  Valencia ;  the  wine  is  sent  to  Madrid, 
and  its  averaj^e  value  (according  to  Laborde)  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  32,000/.  sterling.  8ilk  to  the 
amount  of  230,000/.  is  exported  to  Estremadura  and  New 
Castillo ;  of  barilla,  above  100,000/.  to  foreign  countries;  of 
cutlery  6000/.,  and  of  saffron  4700/.  to  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
tillo, and  La  Mancha;  and  of  articles  made  of  the  esparto- 
rush,  4000/.  to  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  New  Castillo. 

Mureia  imports  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Valencia;  beef 
and  mutton,  oil,  spices,  ironware,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
and  many  silk  stuffs,  for  there  is  not  industry  enough  in  the 
province  to  manufacture  the  raw  produce. 

Tiie  principal  towns  in  this  province  are,  Mureia,  the 
capital;  Cartagena  [Cart  aox  rr  a;]  Lorca  [Lorca];  Chin- 
chilla, with  13,000  inhabitants;  Albacele,  with  11,500; 
Villena,  with  9500;  Hellin,  with  8000;  Cieza,  with  6500; 
Almanza,  the  Almintica  of  the  Romans,  with  6000;  Se- 
gura  de  la  Sierra,  with  4000 ;  Jumilla,  with  8000,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1707,  which 
Htf cured  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  V.,  the  first  of  the 
Bourlion  dynasty ;  Tutana,  with  12,000 ;  Alhama,  with  4000, 
renowned  for  its  baths  and  hot-springs;  and  Molina,  with 
3000  inhabitanU. 

The  Murciano  is  tall  and  well-made,  with  good  features 
but  a  sallow  livid  complexion,  and  very  African  in  appear- 
ance. His  leading  characteristic  is  sloth,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  sluggard  of  Spain,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  sleep  or  smoking.  He  is  gloomy  and 
morose  in  disposition,  yet  very  choleric,  litigious,  and  re- 
vengeful ;  suspicious  and  frugal,  and  therefore  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety or  amusements ;  bigoted  to  old  customs,  and  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  women  are  said  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and 
less  attentive  to  dress  than  most  of  their  countrywomen. 
They  wear  the  national  costume^ the  bcaquiHa  and  man" 
iilia.  The  peasantry  wear  close-fitting  caps,  white  Jackets, 
loose  and  short  linen  drawers  girt  round  the  middle  with 
red  woollen  sashes,  sandals  of  esparto  rush;  and  long 
narrow  plaids  of  striped  wool.  The  language  of  Mureia  is 
Castillian,  oomipted  by  Arabic  and  Valencian. 

Mureia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  colonised  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who,  about  B.C.  20*2,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Cartagena.  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  i)eninsula,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Goths ;  from  the  latter  it 
was  conquered,  a.d.  552,  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East, 
and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  624,  when  it 
was  reco\«red  bv  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.  In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  Aodalaits,  son  of  Muia,  the  Arab  invader  of 
Spain.  It  continued  subject  to  the  kbalifs  of  Cordoba  till 
AD.  1 144,  when,  after  the  disruption  of  that  khaUfate,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  in  1221 
was  re-annexed  to  Cordoba.  In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  following  year  sub- 
mitted to  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of  Castille,  consenting 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
crown  for  life.  In  1264  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1266  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castille  and  James  I.  of  Aragon.  Mureia  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

(Minanok  Dimonario  Geograjlco-Eitadistico  de  Eipama  y 
Portugal',  Laborde»  liinSrmre  Deteriptif  de  FEspagne; 
Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain ;  Cook's  Sketches  in 
Spain;  Mariana,  Hittoria  General  de  EspaXa;  Conde, 
Xo#  Arabee  en  BipaXa.) 

MURCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  i<ame.  lies  in  38''2'  IS.  lat  and  1^  14'  W.  long.  It  is 
distant  228  miles  from  Madrid,  36  from  Cartagena,  and  48 
from  Lorca,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sagura.    Thia  valley  is  called  the  Huertaor  Gar- 


den of  Mureia ;  *  in  oeauty,'  savs  Townsend,  '  it  exceeds 
everything  I  had  seen  in  Spain.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam 
well  watered  by  means  of  Moorish  reservoirs  and  water- 
courses :  and  in  fertility  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Mulberries,  olives  and  corn,  hemp  and  flax,  arc  ita 
chief  produce,  but  with  these  are  minglea  groves  of  fig  and 
orange  trees  and  clusters  of  date-palms.  Though  in  length 
only  24  miles,  and  in  breadth  5  or  6,  it  is  saia  to  contain 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. 

The  city  of  Mureia  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
name  of  D'Orcola,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.d.  714.  It  contmued 
subject  to  the  khahfate  of  Cordoba  till  1 1 44,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada ;  but  in  1 22 1  it  became 
again  subject  to  Cordoba,  and  in  1239  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  next  year 
submitted  to  be  tributary  to  Fenlinand  the  Saint,  king  of 
Castille.  In  1264  he  revolted,  and  was  conquered  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castille,  in  1266;  since  which  time  Mureia 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Mureia  at  the  present  day  contains  about  35,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Toledo,  whose 
diocese  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the  province. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  10  other  parish- 
churches,  21  convents,  12  for  monks  and  9  for  nuns  (sup- 
pressed in  ]  835),  5  colleges,  a  casa  de  misericordia,  or  hoa- 
pital,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  granary,  the 
custom-house,  and  a  house  for  the  public  weighing  of  silk* 
It  has  also  33  schools,  2  public  libraries,  1 6  ^oiadae  or  inns, 
and  several  manufactories.  The  cathedral  is  of  freestone 
and  marble,  very  spacious,  richly  decorated  externally,  but 
heavy  and  gloomy  witliin.  The  lofty  square  tower  attached 
to  it  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  slope  without  steps. 

Mureia  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open  on  every 
side.  Four  of  its  antient  gates  however  remain.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irrei^ular,  but  clean ;  the 
handsomest  is  that  of  La  Traperia.  The  houses  are  mean ; 
some  of  the  most  antient  have  fronts  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque sculpture  of  bad  workmanship ;  many  have  gar&ns 
attached,  filled  with  orange  or  palm  trees.  There  are  many 
squares ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Santa  Olalla,  Del  Es- 
parto, San  I>omingo,  Santa  Maria,  and  Los  Toros,  where 
the  bullfights  are  held.  A  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches 
connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  San  Benito  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segura.  Along  the  left  bank  is  a  promenade 
with  handsome  houses.  Three  other  well-shaded  prome- 
nades are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  they  are  little  fre- 
quented by  the  citisens. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  very  in- 
considerable, yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  5  potteries,  10  factories  of  cloth,  1  of  soap,  1 
of  white-lead,  6  tanneries,  2  oil-mills.  6  establishments  for 
the  spinning  of  silk,  and  1  of  wool ;  the  manufacture  of  silk 
onoe  employed  16,000  hands,  but  now  only  400.  There  is  also 
a  royal  factory  of  gunpowder,  producing  800,000  lbs.  per 
annum,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  producinf;  yearly  30,000  lbs., 
though  formerly  not  less  than  250,000  lbs.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  esparto  rush  into  baskets,  cordage,  sandals,  &c., 
gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Provisions  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap  at  Mureia.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  at  about  3d, 
per  lb.,  veal  rather  above  and  pork  rather  below  that  sum. 
Good  wine,  about  2^.  the  bottle.  The  price  of  daily  labour 
is  from  \0d,  to  It.  The  average  returns  to  the  exchequer 
amount  to  more  than  15,00U/.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  citizens  in  character  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  province;  they  are  equally  slothful,  gloomy* 
and  reserved,  and  little  addicted  to  pleasure ;  on  this  ao- 
oount  Mureia  is  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Spain. 

Mureia  has  given  birth  to  few  great  men.  Schamseddin, 
a  learned  man  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  born  here 
many  centuries  since;  and  except  •  few  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  authors  of  no  great  celebrity,  the  only  other 
distinguished  citiien  of  whom  Murda  can  boast  is  the 
Count  Florida  Blancat  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  died  in 
1792. 

(Laborde,  Itin,  Dteerip^dePEipagne;  Townsend's /omt- 
ney  through  Spain;  Mariana,  Hiit.  de  Eepama;  Conde, 
Hut.  de  he  Arabet  en  Eepoma  ;  Minano,  Diceionario  Cteo- 
grq/leo  Eitadiitico  d9  E$patia;  Inglis*s  Spain  in  1830; 
Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain.) 

MURDER.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, murder,  nmrdrumt  was  a  term  used  to  descnbe  tii^ 
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Moret  destruction  of  life,  witnessed  and  known  by  none  be- 
sides the  slayer  and  any  accomplices  that  he  might  have ; 
so  that  the  hue  and  cry,  which  the  law  required  to  be  made 
after  malefactors,  could  not  be  raised. 

Murdrum  was  also  the  name  of  an  amercement  or  pecu- 
niary penalty  imposed,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
upon  the  county  or  district  in  which  such  a  secret  killing 
had  taken  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  this 
penalty  was,  a  presentment  of  Englishry ;  in  other  words,  a 
finding  by  the  coroner's  inquest,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;  the 
sole  object  of  the  amercement  having  been  the  protection  of 
Danes,  and  afterwards  of  the  Normans,  from  assassination 
by  the  English.    (Glanville ;  Reeves.) 

By  the  grant  of  '  murdra,'  which  is  commonly  found  in 
antient  charters  of  franchises,  the  right  to  receive  these 
amercements  within  the  particular  districts,  passed  fiK)m  the 
crown  to  the  grantee.  Amercements  for  non-presentment 
of  Englishry  were  abolished  in  1340,  by  14  Edw.  IlL,  st  1, 
c.  4. 

As  the  law  formerly  stood,  every  destruction  of  human 
life,  not  effected  in  this  secret  manner,  with  whatever  cir- 
cumstances of  malignity  and  cruelty  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, was  treated  as  simple  homicide.  The  law  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  altered  by  the  judges,  in  order  to 
reach  atrocious  criminals  whose  offences  would  not  formerly 
have  been  punishable  as  murder.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
mmrder  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  accompanied  with 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  offence  to 
kill  or  do  great  bodily  harm,  or  wilfully  to  place  human  life 
in  peril ;  or  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  commit  some  other 
felony ;  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  resistance  offered  to 
ministers  or  oficers  of  justice,  or  others  rightfully  en- 
gaged in  carrying  the  law  into  execution.  All  other  cases 
of  culpable  homicide,  in  which  death  is  produced  involun- 
tarily, but  is  occasioned  by  want  of  due  caution ;  or  where, 
though  death  is  produced  voluntarily,  the  crime  is  extenu- 
ated by  circumstances ;  or  where  a  minister  or  ofiicer  of  jus- 
tice is  killed,  but  sufficient  authority  did  not  exist,  or  was 
not  communicated  to  the  party  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
given ;  or  where  any  other  circumstances  essential  to  the 
crime  of  murder  are  wanting — amount  only  to  simple  felo- 
nious homicide,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  without  regard 
to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  party  killed,  manslaughter. 

The  law  recognises  the  right  of  taking  away  life  in  the 
necessary  defence  of  person  or  property,  and  it  admits,  in 
some  cases,  previous  provocation  as  an  extenuation  of  the 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  special  provision  for 
the  protection  of  ofScers  and  ministers  of  justice,  where  the 
killing  of  such  officer  or  minister,  though  culpable,  does 
not  under  the  circumstances  amount  to  murder. 

In  the  modern  law  of  England  the  crime  of  murder  is 
characterised  by  having  been  committed  with  malice  afore- 
thought, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  malice  prepense; 
which  term,  though  in  its  ordinary  signification  it  imports 
premeditation,  has  been  extended  to  cases  not  only  where 
the  offender  acts  from  a  motive  of  ill-will  towards  another, 
with  an  express  intention  to  destroy  or  injure  him,  but  also 
where,  without  the  existence  of  express  malice,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  on  grounds  of  pohcy,  to  punish  homicide 
with  the  highest  degree  of  severity. 

The  term  *  malice  aforethought  *  is  therefore  frequently 
applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  malice  is  felt  in  the 
orainary  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  only  malice  in  a  legal 
sense,  by  construction  of  law. 

If  A  shoots  at  B  with  intent  to  kill  him,  but  by  mere 
accident  kills  C,  this  is  a  kilUng  from  implied  malice.  If 
A,  by  throwing  a  heavy  stone  from  the  roof  of  a  house  into 
the  street  in  wnfch  he  knows  that  people  are  continually 
passing,  kills  B,  a  mere  stranger,  this  also  is  a  killing  from 
implied  malice. 

Implied  malice  is  however  very  looselv  defined  in  the  law 
of  England,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  defined  at  all.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  existence  of  implied  malice  is  a  pure  question  of 
law,  or  a  conclusion  of  law  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  some  cases  made  to 
depend  upon  a  very  abstruse  technical  doctrine.  The  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  criminal  intention,  even  where 
that  intention  has  no  reference  to  any  personal  injury,  but 
happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  killing  which  is  altoge- 
ther accidental,  is  made  to  constitute  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  species  of  culpable  homicide;  and 
in  other  cases  the  existence  of  tuch  criminal  intention 


brings  even  an  accidental  killing  within  the  leope  of 

slaughter. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  'When  the  law  maketb  use  of 
the  term  ''malice  aforethought."  as  descriptive  of  the  crime 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that  narrow  re- 
strained sense  to  which  the  modem  use  of  the  term  '*  malice  ** 
is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  malevolence  to  particulars ; 
for  the  law,  bv  the  term  "  malice  *'  in  this  instance,  meanetb, 
that  the  fact  nath  been  attended  with  such  circunutaneee 
as  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and 
malignant  spirit.  The  malus  animus,  which  is  to  be  col 
lected  from  all  circumstances,  and  of  which  the  court,  and 
not  the  jury,  is  to  judge,  is  what  bringeth  the  offender 
within  the  denomination  of  wilful  malicious  murder.  And 
I  believe  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  in  our  books  are 
ranged  under  the  head  of  implied  malice,  will,  if  carefully 
adverted  to,  be  fi)und  to  turn  upon  this  single  point — that 
the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  circttmitances  as 
carry  in  them  plain  indications  of  a  heart  roj^ardlets  of  social 
duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischiefl'  (Duoour^e  on  Ho- 
micide,  256,  257.) 

This  vague  and  figurative  description  of  that  which  is 
propounded  as  a  legal  definition  app^urs  to  furnish  us  with  no 
certain  test  of  the  crime  of  murder.  It  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this :  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder,  the  act 
must  have  been  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  jury,  are  'the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  spirit,'  of 
'  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  frtally  bent  upon 
mischief.*  It  is  a  description  of  that  which  is  rather  matter 
of  fact  than  oflaw.  The  question  in  each  particular  case  is, 
whether  the  party  acted  in  wanton  and  wicked  disregard  of 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  act  tending  to  the  dertruc- 
tion  of  human  life;  which  is  an  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  evidence,  and  in  arriving  at  which  no  assistance 
can  be  derived  from  the  application  of  mere  technical  rules. 
The  presence  of  that  evil  disposition  of  the  mind  of  the 
offender  which  makes  the  offence  murder,  is  known  only 
by  evidence  of  an  act  or  omission  by  which  human  life  is 
wilfully  or  wantonly  exposed  to  peril. 

Every  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  malicious  until  the 
contrary  be  shown.  But  upon  the  investigation,  circum- 
stances may  transpire  which  extenuate  the  offence,  and  re- 
duce it  from  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  manslaughter ; 
or  the  act  may  appear  to  amount  either  to  justifiable  or  ex- 
cusable homicide.  In  cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  and« 
according  to  modem  practice,  in  cases  of  excusable  homi- 
cide, the  party  causing  the  death  is  discharged  from  respon* 
sibility. 

To  constitute  legal  homicide,  the  death  must  result  from 
injury  to  Xh»  pereoa  (as  contradistinguished  from  causes 
operating  upon  the  mind)  occasioned  by  some  act  done  by, 
or  some  unlawful  omission  chargeable  upon,  the  party  to 
whom  such  homicide  is  imputed.  The  terms '  wilful  omie- 
sion'  apply  to  every  case  of  noncompliance  with  a  legal 
obligation  which  the  party  may  be  under,  to  supply  food, 
clothing,  or  to  furnish  any  other  assistance^  or  to  do  any 
other  act,  for  the  support  of  life  or  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
jury to  it.  It  is  not  homicide  unless  death  take  place  within 
a  year  and  a  dav  after  the  injury ;  or,  in  other  words^  it  is 
not  considered  homicide  when  the  party  injured  survives  a 
whole  year,  exclusive  both  of  the  day  of  the  iigury  and  of 
the  day  of  the  death ;  nor  where  the  death  is  to  be  attributed 
to  unskilful  treatment,  or  other  cause  not  resulting  from  or 
aggravated  bv  the  injury  sustained. 

The  law  of  homicide  applies  to  the  killing  of  aliens,  ex- 
cept alien  enemies  slain  in  the  heat  and  in  the  exercise  of 
war ;  to  felons,  except  when  executed  acccnxiing  to  law ; 
and  to  persons  outlawed,  whether  on  civil  or  on  onminal 
process.  But  a  child  in  venter  9a  mere  (in  its  mether*a 
womb)  is  not  a  subject  of  homicide,  unlessi  subaeqneotiy  to 
the  injury,  it  be  bom  alive,  and  die,  within  a  year  and  a  day 
from  its  birth,  from  the  injury  received  whilst  yet  nnbonw 

[iMrAMTICIDX.] 

Criminal  homicide  is  one  of  three  kinds»  morder.  man  • 
slaughter,  and  self-murder.    [Suicidx.] 

I.  Murder  is  committed  by : — 

1.  Voluntary  homicide,  without  circumstanees  of  ju»* 

tification,  excuse,  or  extenuation. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  the  eomnue- 

sion  of^a  fblony,  or  from  an  attempt  to  eooinuft 
felony. 
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3. 'Homicide,  irbetber  yolaDtarjf  or  involuntary,  com- 
mitted in  unlawfully  resisting  officers  or  ministers 
of  the  law,  or  other  persons  lawfully  acting  fur 
the  advancement  or  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

11.  Manslaughter  consists  in : — 

1.  Voluntary  hut  extenuated  homicide*  committed  in 

a  state  of  provocation,  arising  from  a  sufficient 
cause. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  not  excused  as  being  oc- 

casioned by  mere  misadventure. 

This  second  class  may  be  subdivided  into:— 

1 .  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done, 

or  from  the  wilful  omission  to  do  some  act,  with 
intent  to  occasion  bodily  harm. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  wrongful 

act  done  to  the  person. 

3.  Involuntary  homicide,  in  committinst  or  in  attempt- 

ing; to  commit,  an  offence  attended  with  risk  of 
injury  to  the  person. 

4.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done 

without  due  caution,  or  from  the  unlawful  omission 
to  do  some  act. 

Homicide  not  criminal  is : — 

1.  Justifiable,  as  done  for  the  advancement  or  in  the 

execution  of  the  law ;  or 

2.  Excusable,  as  done  for  the  defence  of  person  or 

property ;    or  because  it  has,  without  the  fault  of 
the  party,  become  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

The  offence  is  extenuated  where  the  act,  being  done 
luuier  the  intluence  of  excitement  from  sudden  provocation, 
or  of  fear,  or  of  alarm,  which  may,  for  the  time,  suspend  or 
\^'eaken  the  power  of  judgment  and  self-control,  is  attri- 
butable to  transport  of  passion  or  defect  of  judgment  so 
occasioned,  without  any  deliberate  intention  to  kill  or  do 
^vcal  bodily  harm ;  regard  still  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  violence  used  by  the  party  inflicting  the  injury 
which  causes  death,  as  compared  with  the  cause  of  provo- 
cation. The  offence  is  not  extenuated  where,  the  cause 
of  provocation  being  but  slight,  a  return  is  made  so 
excessive  and  disproportionate,  that  the  kilUng  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  heat  of  blood  arising  from  the  provoca- 
tion Ejiven. 

Homicide  is  neither  justified  nor  extenuated  by  reason 
of  any  consent  given  by  the  party  killed,  as  in  cases  of 
duels. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  the  act  is  done  in  a  lawful 
manner,  by  an  officer  or  other  person  lawfully  authorised, 
in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent  jurutr 
diction. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  an  officer  of  justice,  or 
other  person  duly  authorised  to  arrest,  detain,  or  imprison 
for  any  felony  or  for  any  dangerous  wound  given,  and  using 
lawful  means  for  the  purpose,  cannot,  otherwise  than  by 
kiilin<^,  overtake  the  party  in  case  of  tlight,  or  prevent  his 
escape  from  justice;  provided  the  officer  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  party  attempting  to  escape  was 
aware  that  he  was  pursued  for  such  felony  or  wound  given. 

Also,  where  any  officer  of  justice,  or  other  person  lawfully 
executing  in  a  lawfUl  manner  any  civil  or  criminal  process, 
or  other  authority  for  the  advancement  of  the  law,  or 
interposing  in  a  lawful  manner  for  the  prevention  or 
suppression  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  offence,  is 
unlawfully  and  forcibly  resisted,  and  using  no  more  force 
than  is  necessary  to  overcome  such  resistance,  happens  to 
Kill  the  party  resisting;  or  being,  by  reason  of  the  violence 
o])|K>scd  to  him,  under  reasonable  fear  of  death  if  he  proceed 
to  execute  his  duty,  and  because  he  cannot  otherwise  both 
execute  his  duty  and  preserve  his  life,  kills  him  who  so 
resists — ^in  eith«r  of  these  cases  the  homicide  b  justi- 
fiable. 

Homicide  is  also  justifiable,  when  necessary  for  preyent- 
inir  the  perpetrationof  any  felony  attempted  to  be  committed 
by  violence  or  surprise  against  person,  habitation,  or  pro- 
perty ;  and  where  one,  in  defence  of  movable  property  in 
Ills  lawful  possession,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary 
fir  the  defence  of  such  property  against  wrong,  happens  to 
kill  the  assailant;  or  being,  from  the  violenoe  of  the  assail- 
ant, under  a  reasonable  and  bond  fide  apprehension  that 
ho  c4innot  otherwise  both  defend  his  property  and  preserve 
his  life,  kills  the  aMailant:  also  where  one  in  lawAil  posses- 


sion of  house  or  land,  after  requesting  another,  who  has  nd 
right  to  be  there,  to  depart,  is  resisted,  and  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  remove  such  wrong-doer  and 
retain  his  possession,  happens  to  kill  such  wrong-doer;  or 
being,  from  the  violence  with  ^ich  such  wrong-doer  en* 
deavours  to  deprive  him  of  possession,  under  reasonable  and 
bond  fide  apprehension  that  he  cannot  otherwise  both  main- 
tain  possession  and  preserve  his  life,  kilU  such  wrong- 
doer. 

Homicide  is  excusable,  when  a  man  is  involuntarily 
placed  in  such  a  situation  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
killing  another  in  order  to  save  his  own  life ;  as  where,  in  a 
shipwreck,  A  pushes  B  f^om  a  plank  which  can  save  one 
only. 

Homicide  is  not  criminal,  when  it  occurs  in  the  practice 
of  any  lawful  sport  or  exercise  with  weapons  not  of  a  deadly 
nature,  and  without  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  where 
no  unfair  advantage  is  intended  or  taken.  But  it  amounts 
to  manslaughter  wnere  weapons  are  used,  the  use  of  which 
is  attended  with  probable  danger;  or  where,  in  case  of 
friendly  contest,  without  the  use  of  such  weapons,  death 
results  from  any  unfair  advantage  taken,  either  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  mode  of  using  it,  the 
want  of  due  warning  given  previously  to  violence  used,  or 
from  any  want  of  due  caution.  Tournaments,  though  a 
sport  in  which  deadly  weapons  were  used,  yet,  being  con- 
sidered a  useful  training  to  arms,  were  lawful  if  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  king.  In  case  of  death  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  the  criminality  of  the  act 
appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  royal  licence  for  the 
holding  of  the  tournament.     [Tournament.] 

The  statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  3,  enacts,  that  every 
person  convicted  of  murder,  or  of  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  murder,  shall  sufl'er  death ;  and  that  every  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years.  By  an  act  passed  in  1752  (25  Geo.  XL,  cap.  37), 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  for  murder  were  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  surgeons  to  bo  dissected,  or  to  be  handed  in 
chains.  The  2  &  3  "W.  IV.,  c.  75,  recjuired  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  hung  in  chains,  or  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison.  The  4  &  5  W.  1V^,  c.  36,  s.  1,  has 
taken  away  one  part  of  the  alternative,  and  the  mode  of 
burial  is  the  only  circumstance  which  distinguishes  sen- 
tences upon  a  conviction  for  murder  from  those  pronounced 
in  other  capital  cases.  Formerly  the  murder  of  a  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior,  by  a  person  owing  him  canonical  obedience, 
of  a  master  or  mistress  by  a  servant,  or  of  a  husband  by  his 
wife,  was  danominated  petty  treason,  and  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  other  murders.  The  party  was  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  if  the  offender  was  a  woman, 
burning  was,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  substituted  for 
hanging  ;  but  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  3J,  s.  2,  petty  treason  is 
to  be  treated  as  murder  only. 

The  ofience  of  manslaughter  is  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation for  hfe,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
four  years,  with  fine,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  9.  (Foster; 
East ;  Fourth  Report  of  Criminal- Law  Commissioners.) 

MURE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  was  born  about  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  eldest 
sou  and  heir  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name,  and  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished in  that  part  of  the  country:  it  terminated  in 
Jane  Mure,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  countess  of 
Loudoun  and  marchioness  of  Hastings.  Of  the  poet's  early 
life  few  memorials  have  been  preserved.  It  would  appear 
however  that  his  character  and  genius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  English,  dated  in  1611, 
when  he  could  be  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old  :  be- 
fore his  twentieth  year  he  attempted  a  version  of  the  classic 
story  of  Dido  and  .^neas  ;  and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarco 
four-and-twenty.  he  addressed  the  king  at  Hamilton,  on  his 
progress  through  the  country,  in  a  poetical  piece  which  ia 
embodied  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  M use's  Welcome.' 
Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate,  he  married  for  his 
first  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Newbiston,  by  whom 
he  bad  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
dame  Jane  Hamilton,  lady  Duntreath,  and  of  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

During  the  civil  war.  Sir  William  took  the  popular  side 
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and  in  the  first  army  raised  against  the  king,  be  commanded 
a  company  of  the  Ayrshire  regiment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  conrention  in  1643,  when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  ratified  with  England ;  and  the  next  year  he  accom- 
panied the  troops,  which,  in  terms  of  that  treaty,  were  de- 
t»patched  in  aid  of  the  parliament.  He  was  also  present,  and 
wounded,  in  the  decisive  hattle  of  Long  Marston  Moor ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  month  he  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of 
Newcastle,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  officer 
being  disablecl,  he  had  for  some  time  the  command  of  the 
regiment  Little  further  is  known  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
revision  of  Roos's  Psalms  hy  the  General  Assembly  in  1650, 
a  version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  as  employed 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.     He  died  in  1657. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  re- 
main in  manuscript  Various  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tions however  may  be  found  in  a  small  volume  entitled 
'  Antient  Ballads  and  Songs,  chiefly  from  Tradition,  Manu* 
scripts,  and  scarce  works,  with  Biographical  and  Illustrative 
notices,  including  Oriirinal  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Lvle,'  Lon- 
don, 1827;  to  which  Chambers  owns  himself  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  notice  concerning  Sir  William  in  his 
'  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.*  To  this 
latter  we  also  refer. 

MURET.  MARC  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS  (MURE'- 
TUS  in  the  Latinised  form  of  his  name),  was  bom  near 
Limoges  in  1526.  He  learnt,  with  great  facility,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  lectures  on 
Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auch.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  civil  law  in 
the  college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  success.  Being  accused, 
according  to  Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural 
vice,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Toulouse,  which  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Italv  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  on  his  iourney  fell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the 
road.  The  medical  men  of  the  place,  having  examined 
his  condition,  proposed  among  themselves  in  yitin  (which 
they  thought  he  did  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some 
new  experiment :  *  Faciamus  experimentum  in  corporc 
vili.'  Muret  was  so  alarmed  at  hearing  this,  that  ho  mus- 
tered strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journey. 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  dis- 
carded with  disdain  by  his  biographers,  F.  Benci  and  I^zeri, 
whose  notices  of  Muret*s  life  are  annexed  to  Ruhnkcn's 
edition  of  Muret's  works,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Leyrlen,  1789.  li  is 
certain  however  that  Muret  repaired  to  Venice  in  1554, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manuzio,  wlio  pub- 
lished several  of  his  conimentaiies  on  the  classics.  In  1559 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d*Esle,  and 
went  to  live  with  him  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  cardinal  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
France  with  the  papal  legate  in  1562.  In  the  following  year 
ho  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  and  his  successor  Gregory  Xlll. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
civil  law  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1585.  His  principal 
works  are, — 1,  •  Commentarius  de  Origine  Juris  ;•  2,  'Com- 
mentarius  de  Legibus,  Senatusque  Consult  is,  et  longa  Con- 
suetudinc ;'  3,  *  Commentarius  in  Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juris- 
dictionis  pertinentes;'  4,*Not9  in  Justiniani  Institutiones ;' 
5.  '  Orationes.*  Several  of  these  are  funeral  eulogies  in  the 
usual  laudatory  style  of  such  compositions.  In  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  kins  of  France,  deli- 
vered at  Rome  in  1574,  he  praises  that^king  for  having 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  In  fact  Muret  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  a  rhetorician,  but  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losopher. His  •  Poemata '  have  grace  and  fluency,  but  little 
of  invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
his  epigrams.  But  his  commentaries  and  scnolia  upon 
Aristotle  s  •  Ethics  and  Rhetoric.'  on  Pblo's  •  Republic/  on 
Cicero's  ' Catdmarias  and  Philippicas,' on  Seneca's 'Epis- 
tles,' on  Sallust  and  Tacitua,  on  Terentius,  Catullus,  and 
Horace,  are  truly  valuable,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books 
*  V^ariarum  Lectionum '  of  different  classi<^  authors. 

MUREX.      [SlPHONOSTOMATA.] 

MURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorixb.J 

MU'RIDiB,  the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  Rodents, 
comprising,  when  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  a  great  number 
of  genera  and  species,  which,  though  none  of  them  attain 
to  any  considerable  sise,  become  worthy  of  serious  notice 
from  their  prodigious  multiplication  and  the  destructive  in* 


iittence  which  they  exert  over  Tegetatkm  and  tbe  Ihiitt  of 

the  labour  of  the  agriculturist 

The  Linnean  genus  Mui  is  thus  characterised  io  Che  Ust 
edition  of  the  '  Systema  Natune  :*— '  Dentea  primoica  tnib> 
riores  subulati  ;*  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  (W- 
flnition,  it  is  made  the  receptacle  not  only  tar  such  rodeats 
as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Rai$  and  i/ic«,  bat  for  th« 
Guinea  Pig,  the  Agutis,  the  Paca;  in  short  for  all  tbe 
Giires  then  known,  not  arranged  under  the  genera  ffyf- 
irix,  Lepu8t  Ctutor,  and  Sdunu,  The  remaining  i^^-s 
(Noctilio),  placed  by  Linnnus  among  his  Giiret,  b^orc» 
to  the  Bats.  [Cheiroptkra,  vol  vii.,  p.  25.]  P^la«  tf..- 
curred  with  Linnuus  in  uniting  under  one  great  frni;^ 
(Jf««)  all  tlie  rodents  provided  with  clavicles  wmch  haH  do 
striking  external  distinction,  such  as  the  tail  of  the  squsrd 
or  the  oeaver. 

Gmelin  separated  from  this  crowd  of  rodents  the  M  <r- 
mots  (Arciomyi),  the  Dormice  {Myoxta),  and  the  Jerbui* 
(Dipus). 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  AniraaV  carr<v« 
this  subdivision  much  further,  adopting  the  following  »v^t- 
genera,  under  the  great  genus  Mum,  or  the  RniMz — T:^ 
Marmots  (Arctomy*,  Gm.),  the  Dormice  (3/yorvr,  Gm  \. 
Echymys^  Geoff.  {Loncheres,  III.),  Hydronrys,  Cto&^  <^i 
promys,  Desm.,  the  Rats  and  Mice,  properly  so  cili'.-d 
(3/tM,  Cuv.X  GerMiuSt  Desm.  (Jfenofiet,  llL),  ^Mert^mt; 
F.  Cuv.,  the  Hamsters  (CHcetui,  Cuv.),  the  CampofnfJt,  •€ 
Field  Rats  and  Mice  {ArvicolcL,  Lac^p.),  which  be  %u^*- 
divides  into— 1st,  The  Ondatras  {Fiber,  Cuv.),  and,  ind. 
the  ordinary  CampagnoU  {Arvicolop  Cuv. ;  Hyf4td€tu9,  V,  \, 
— the  Lemmings,  Cuv.  {GeorychuM,  III.),  Otomyt  (F.  Cut  i. 
and  the  Jerboas  (Dipu9,  Gm.).  To  these  suerecvl  tb* 
Jumping  Hares  (Htttamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  PsdeUt,  III.),  the  M^> 
Rats  iSpalax,  Guld),  the  Oryct^res,  F.  Cuv.  (AMAyv-nrw. 
Ill.)i  Geomyi,  Raf.  {PseudoBtoma,  Say,  Ascomys,  Ljrrit.« 
Saccomyif  F.  Cuv.),  and  Diplotttoma,  Raf. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  *  Outline '  (Ann.  Pki'U  18^5),  after  >  "^ 
serving  that  the  Giires  are  exceedingly  diAcult  to  arrar^-v. 
and  that  the  arrangement  given  is  only  *  an  astenpt  ^  -  ■ 
curding  to  their  habits,*  makes  Muridtv  the  first  fiuniU  .  f 
the  Older,  with  the  following  character: — 'Cutting  it^**! 
two  in  each  jaw,  lower  awl-slwped,  grinders  aimpls  or  ci  i- 
pound,  upper  shelving  backward,  lower  ibrwards;  tm.'^i 
proportionate,  tail  scaly,  fur  with  scattered  kmgw  batrv  ^ 
fiat  spines,  clavicles  distinct*' 

He  then  subdivides  the  family  aa  foUowa: — 

t  Grindeia  rooted*  simple. 

1.  Marina. — Mus.,  Lin.;  Otomyt,  F.  Cut.; 
Desm. 

2.  Hydrtmuna, — Hydromytp  Geoff. 

1 1  Grinders  rootless,  oompoviML 

3.  Ondairina,^OndtUra, 

4.  Caiiorina. — Coitor,  Lin. ;  Ottooporo,  Harian. 

5.  Echymincu^Eckymys,  GeoC;   /fateromyev 
Saeoomtft,  F.  Cuv. 

Dr.  Fischer,  in  his  '  Conspectus  Ordinum  el  _ 

(1829),  divides  the  Giires  into  two  aectiona:  the  Atvi  ex — 
sisting  of  those  with  complete  elaviclea;  and  the  sacBp4  d 
thoee  which  have  none,  llie  following  genera  ara  thiiA  •.*« 
ranged  under  the  first  section  :—Cculor,  Ltmmms,  Spmi^r 
Saccophorut,  Loncheret,  Myojnu,  Hydromyt,  Cyt^iy, 
Mum,  CricetuM,  Saccamyi,  PideieM,  D^mt,  A^Ktidmw^  ^^  - 
iomui,  SciuruM,  PieromyM,  and  CMromyM. 

Mr.  Swaiuson,  in  his  '  Clasaification  of  QuadrDp««L% 
(1635),  al^  separates  the  QiireM  into  two  dinaaoiH:  i.» 
first,  or  Giires  Proper,  with  clavicles;  and  the  secotMl  w -  & 
rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none.  In  the  tatX  diritioo»  mlur 
the  genera  Castor,  Fiber,  and  Myopotamats,  and  an  oUr* 
vation  in  a  note  to  the  first  section,  that  these  dniasuoa  a*  * 
purely  artificial,  and  merely  formed  to  fiuilitale  tbe  asBrt  a 
among  so  many  unarranged  groups.  w%  find  tbe  ioLLm  n  ^ 
sections:— 

I.  Pats  and  Mice,  under  which  are  aif»nge«l  tke  lUl  "» 
ing  genera :-*i4fVf>o/<i,  lscitp,iHypttdsBms,l\i.y,  Rxaasf-  '-. 
Mus  Amphibius,  Linn^  Hater- Rai^  Peon.;  Gf«vyoW.a. 
111.  (Lemmings).  Example,  Mus  Sorvegiesss^  Lusn .  ia« 
Lemming ; *  Echimys,  Geoff  (Spined  RatsK  Sx*  i>db«  y 
ertstatus,  Desm.,  GiU-TaiUd  Dormouse,  Pena.;  M^  r*  •. 
Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex^  Mus  aveHanarius,  linn.,  iW  (.'  v- 


,,  Common  Rat;  Capromyt,  Deim.  Ex.,  Ct^/romyt 
prekennlit.  South  Amorica;  CHoetu*  (Haniiter).  Ex., 
Cricelut  vulgarit,  the  Hanuler. 


2.  Fore-lejts  very  ihoit,  bini1-teg«  long.  Jumping  Miei 
under  which  come  tho  foUonine  genera  and  tubgenera: 
Dipu*  (Jetboa).     Ex.,  Mut  Jacuiut,  Linn.  (D.  SaKi^'B, 


Dum.) :  aub|;enuB  GtrbiUui,  Destn.  Ex.,  Mut  Tamarit- 
ci'/iu*.  Tamarith  Jerboa,  Sh. ;  Uerionei,  V.  Cut.  Ex., 
yftriont*  Iji^adoriiu ;  aubgenui  Pedtlti,  111.  Ex.,  Mut 
Caff-er.  Pat].,  Cajfe  Jerboa,  Pma.  Then  followi  Lagot- 
lomut,  Brookes,  with  iti  lubgenera  Chinehitla  and  Lagntit. 

3.  Tail  very  ihort  Male  and  Satid  Rait,  including 
Geomye,  Scbmalti  (Sand  Rat).  Ex.,  Geomt/i  Douelatit, 
Amenoa;  DMotloma,  Schmaltz,  Aracnca;  Apiodnntia, 
Richardson.  'Ex.,  AjJadontialfporina,  Amenr^;  Alpalax, 
GuR-  Ex,  Miu  Typhlue.  Pall.,  Ajiia;  Bathyergw,  lU. 
Ex,,  Mut  maritimia.  Gm..  Africa. 

i.  Tail  long,  bushy.  Sqmrrelt,  under  which  aro  ar- 
raniied  Arctonuft,  Gm.  Ex.,  Mut  Uarmotla,  Unn.,  the 
Marmot;  SpermopMiut,  F.  Cut.  ^S.,Mut  eilellut.PM., 
chiefly  Anurica.  Sciurut,  Auct.  Ex.,  Seiunu  valgarit, 
Linn.,  tba  Common  Squirrel ;  toEelher  with  the  aubgenii* 
Pleromyt,  Geoff,,  and  the  ^enus  Ckeiromyi. 

The  numerous  forms  which  press  upon  the  attention  in 
considering  this  large  aectioii  of  MammiUia  are  enough  to 
convince  any  one  who  has  heiitowed  any  thought  on  ihe 
subject  that  aulhata  have  not  spoken  of  the  dif^ullici  sur- 
rounding  it  without  reason ;  we  shall  therefore  introduce 
the  atudent  lo  the  moit  rennarkable  among  them,  and, 
adopting  Mr.  Swainson's  names  for  the  three  Qnt  sections 
Dt  orbitrary  divisions  under  which  we  may  bring  the  alruc- 
tura  and  iiabils,  «bei*e  they  are  known,  of  these  animals 
befon  the  reader,  )iroce«d  to  examine  the  natural  history  of 
Ibis  great  and  dealructive  group. 

Rati  and  Htcs  (popularly  m  called). 
Genera.    Arviccto. 

Oenerie  Chta-aeUr. — Ears  moderate.  Muiale  obtuse. 
Anterior  toet  armed  with  modatate  cUwl  Tad  round  and 
bairf,  not  10  long  aa  tbebodf.  Number  of  teat*  from  ei^ht 
to  twelve.  Molars  compoaite  with  list  crowns,  ptttseDUng 
angular  en amallKl  laminv. 


Pental  Formula: — lociiora  r;   molara   - 


:  16. 


THtaat  AiTkBlb    (K.  ITn.) 

Onier  divides  the  pttx  genua  Arvicoia  of  Lac^pMe 
iCompagnotty  into  the  Ondatrai  iFibtr,  Cut.)  njniQUAsH], 
and  .tM  Campegnolt  Onknairet  lAreieaia,  Cuv. ;  Hypu- 
dinM,  III.);  anifso  they  itand  in  Cuvier's  last  edition  of 
the  '  B4fpM  Animal.'     M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Hanuel,'  si 
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that  Cuvier  has  formed  two  subdivisions  of  the  ArvicoUf, 
namely,  flnt,  tbe  Campagnolt  aageurt,  of  which  M.  Lesson 
gives  Arvicola  umpkibiut.  Desm.,  Mut  amphibiut,  Linn., 
as  an  example;  and  second,  the  Compagnnlt  Terretlrei, 
which  may  be  exemplified  by  Arvicola  agrettit. 

Adopting  this  Utter  subdivision  of  Arvicola  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  for  convenience,  there  being  hardly  sufficient 
difference  in  the  structure,  whatever  tliere  may  be  in  habits, 
to  juslify  the  breaking  the  true  Arvicola  down  into  two 
groups,  we  shall,  before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
two  examples  selected,  detain  (he  reader  very  sliorlly  with 
the  tiews  of  two  modern  English  naturalists  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  ArvicoUe. 

Mr.  Gray  raises  this  uroup  lo  the  rank  of  a  family  under 
the  name  of  Armcolidte,  and  under  it  places  bis  genus 
Ctenodactylut,  a  word,  by  Ihe  way.  which  comes  very  near 
Id  Dejean's  name  for  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  Cleno- 
daclyla.  [Ctbnodactyi.us,  CTKNODACrvtA.]  N.B.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  Ctenodactylut  Mattonii  of  Gray, 
is,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  identical  with  the  Mtu 
Gundi  of  Rothman,  on  whose  description  is  founded  Ihe 
Aretomya  Gundi  of  Gmalin  and  others,  and  (he  Guudi  Mar- 
mot of  Pennant's  '  Zoology.' 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  BritWi  Quadruptdt,  obiervet  that  the 
location  of  the  ArvieoliB  with  tbe  genus  Mut  involves  an 
inconsistency  which  was  early  detected,  and  the  correction 
of  which  has  been  universally  recognised  and  followed.  The 
characters  of  the  teeth,  he  remarks,  as  well  as  the  generai 
form  of  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  all  the  species,  reiuove 
them  not  only  generically  from  the  Muret,  but  even  point 
out  their  association  with  a  different  family  of  the  Rodenlia, 
and  their  affinity  to  the  beaver,  he  odds,  sppears  to  have 
forcibly  atruck  Linnsus  himsulf,  who,  ia  his I^na  Sueciea, 
apptied  the  name  Cattnr  lo  the  European  Ifaler  Vote,  or 
JVattr  Rat.  Mr.  Bell  then  continues  Ihuar  ■  The  generic 
ieim  Arvicola,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionable,  must  be 
retained,  as  having  the  sanction  of  priority  over  llie  name 
Microtut  of  Schrank,  Hypudceut  of  Btant,  or  Lemmut  of 
P.  Cuvier.  Wiih  regard  to  the  name  of  liie  family,  I  have 
ventured  to  change  thol  of  Mr.  Gray,  Arvicolidte,  to  Cat- 
loridtr,  because  the  genus  Castor  must  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  family,  of  which  the  present  can  only  be  an 
aberrant  form.'     [BeayxB-] 

§  1.  fValer  or  Swimming  ArvicoUt  or  Volet. 

The  author  last  quoted  gives  the  following  synonyms 

Arvicola  amphibiut,  Desm. — Catlor  caudd  tinsari  iereli 
(Linn.  '  Faun,  Suec.'),  Mut  amphibiut  ('  SysL  Nat.'  Hull., 
'Zool.  Dan,  Prod.'),  Mut  aquaticut  iBtitt.).  Lemmut  agua- 
tieut  (F.  Cuv.).  Arvicola  amphibia  (Jenyna),  Arvicola 
aqualica  (Flem.).     Bat  (Teati  (Buff.).     Water  Rat  (Penn.), 

Detcriplion. — Head  thick,  short,  and  blunt;  eyes  small, 
not  very  prominent;  ears  short,  scarcely  conspicuous  be- 
yond the  fur ;  tho  cultinE-teeth  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  in 
ftoM,  very  strong,  cbisel-sbaped,  conaidarably  resembling 
those  of  the  beaver ;  the  surface  of  the  grinding- teeth 
formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  axis ;  fore-feet  with  four  complete  toes,  tbe  last 
phalanx  only  of  tbe  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the 
skin;  hinder  feet  with  five  toes  not  webbed,  though  con- 
nected to  a  short  distance  from  the  base ;  tail  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  covered  with  haira,  of  which 
those  on  Ihe  inferior  surface  ore  rather  long,  snd  probably 
assist  Ibe  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a  sort  of  rudder 
of  the  tail.  Fur  thick  and  shining;  of  a  neb  reddish-brown 
mixed  withgrc; above, yellowish-grey  beneath.  Dimensions, 
— Length  of  the  head  and  body  8  in.  4  lines. 
„  of  the  head  I        10    „ 

„  of  the  eara    0  3    „ 

of  Ibe  tail     4  8     „         (Bell.) 

This  appears  to  be  tho  Sorgo  morgan^  of  tbe  Italians; 
fVatter-maute-Rat  of  the  Germana ;  Waier-rol  of  the 
Dutch;  Waln-ratta  of  Ibe  Swedes;  Vand-rotte  of  the 
Danes;  Uygodeno  dir/r  ot the  anlient  British;  and  fVater 
Vole  and  Prater  Rat  of  tbe  modem  British. 

Ray  names  it  Mut  major  aquaiicus,  tea  Rattut  aqnaticut, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Linnsus,  states  that  the  Water  Rat  is 
web-footed.  This  puizled  White  of  Selborne,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  wriles, '  Ray  says,  and  Linnnua 
after  him,  thai  Iha  water  rat  is  web-fooled  behind.  Now  I 
have  discoTered  a  tst  on  the  banks  of  our  little  atream  that 
is  not  web-footed,  and  yet  U  an  excellent  awimmer  and 
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direr :  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Mas  amphibittM  of  Linnasas 
(see  9y9t,  Nat.)  which,  he  says,  ••  natat  \nfoimet  nrinaturV 
I  should  be  glad  to  procure  one  "  plantis  palmatis."  *  This 
letter  is  dated  early  in  August,  1767,  and  Pennant  in  hb 
Synapiii  (1771),  says  of  the  fV^ater  Rat  that  it  *  swims  and 
dives  admirably,  though  it  is  not  web-footed,  as  Mr.  Ray 
supposed  and  Linnnus  copied  after  him.* 

Food,  Habiti,  ^k.—The  Water  Rat  inhabiu  the  bants  of 
rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  ditches,  in  the  banks  of 
which  it  burrows  and  breeds.  Its  retreat  is  however  some- 
times at  a  great  distance  ftom  the  water.  White  {Set- 
borne),  says,  '  As  a  neighbour  was  lately  plowing  in  a  dry 
chalky  field,  far  remov^  from  any  water,  he  turned  out  a 
water  rat,  that  was  curiously  laid  up  in  an  hybemaeulttm 
artificially  formed  of  grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  of  the 
burrow  lay  above  a  gallon  of  potatoes  regularly  stowed,  on 
which  it  was  to  have  supported  itself  for  the  winter.  But 
the  difficulty  with  me  is  how  this  ampMbius  mtu  came  to 
fix  its  winter  sUtion  at  such  a  distance  from  the  water. 
Was  it  determined  in  its  choice  of  that  place  by  the  mere 
accident  of  finding  the  potatoes  which  were  planted  there? 
or  is  it  the  constant  practice  of  the  aquatic  rat  to  forsake 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  in  the  colder  months  T  We 
suspect  that  the  potatoes  had  their  charms  for  the  store- 
keeper. The  Water  Rat  Is  indeed  entirely,  as  we  believe, 
a  vegetoble  feeder,  roots  and  subaqueous  plants  beinc  its 
staple.  It  has  been  said  to  feed  on  ii^orms,  nogs,  small  fish, 
and  the  f^  of  fish  generally,  among  other  animal  food ;  and 
has  thence  laboured  under  a  very  bad  character  as  the 
enemy  of  the  fish-pond  and  the  trout-stream.  The  best 
writers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
charge,*  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
that  It  has  arisen  from  this  phytiphazous  animal  being  con- 
founded by  inaccurate  observers  wim  the  common  Brown 
Eat  {Mu$  decumanui)  which  often  haunte  ditches  and 
nill-teils,  feeding  freely  on  all  sorts  of  animal  substonces,  and 
taking  the  water  boldly.  The  last-named  rate  have  been  seen 
towards  nightfkll  crossing  the  eanal  in  the  Regent's  Park 
in  order  to  forage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  ff^ater  Rat  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and,  generally, 
lias  hot  one  brood,  cotisisting  of  five  or  six :  these  are  ordi- 
narily born  in  May  or  June,  when  the  vegetation  is  well 
forward ;  but  the  young  are  sometimes  produced  as  early  as 
April,  in  which  latter  ease  there  ii  a  second  litter  towards 
the  end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  French  peasants  on  maigre 
days. 

GeograMcdt  Diitribution,^f/Lo9i  parte  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  gives  a  very  good  figure  of  the  Common 
Water  Vole,  or  Water  Rat,  remarks  that  a  black  variety  of 
this  species  has  long  been  known,  and  that  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  and  other  oontinental  soologists.  Mr« 
Bell  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
quadruped  described  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  under  the  name  of  Arvicota  ater,  as  very  com- 
mon in  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen.  The  Water 
Vole,  it  is  stated,  does  not  occur  where  this  Arvicota  ater 
abounds.  The  habite  of  the  latter  agree  with  those  of  the 
Water  Vole.  Mc  Macgillivray  however  thinks  that  there 
are  sufficient  differences  in  the  organisation  and  colour  of 
these  two  animals  to  warrant  specific  distinction.  Arvicola 
ater  is  stoted  to  be  deep  black  above,  and  black  with  a 
tinge  of  grey  beneath ;  in  sixe  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Common  Water  Vole,  but  the  diflerence  of  the  proportions 
is  scarcely  appreciable.  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  author 
believes  the  number  of  caudal  vertebrae  to  be  different;  and 
he  adds  that,  if  this  were  constantly  the  case,  it  would  go 
far  to  establish  their  specific  distinction ;  but  an  examina^ 
tion  of  a  stuffed  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  BelFs  friend,  Mr. 
Yarrell  does  not,  on  a  oomparison  with  several  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  appear  to  Mr.  Bell  to  justi^  this  supposition. 
*  Mr.  Jenyns,*  continues  Mr.  Bell.  *  stotes  that  the  black 
tariety  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
tnd  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  but  in  eolour ;  a 
testimony  which  must  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
opinion  of  iia  being  specifically  distinct,  when  we  consider 
the  great  accuracy  of  that  gentleman's  observations.' 

Tkrreetriai  Arvicolee, 
i4fr»ifit.— The   Ibllowing  synonyms  of  this 

m|i«ct ;  Sir  Ui<  quA4nip<>d 
t««U»M  hf  Um  ^mj  Uiift 
bait,  if  tantreoily  iiMd« 


Species  are  given  by  Mr.  Bell: — Hue  a/^reetU  ^mtJk^^wur 
(Ray).    Mue  offrestis  (Linn.),    Afu#  arrant  (PalL.  Uid«    i 
Lemmui  arvalii  (P.  Cuv.).     Arvieola  nUgone  I !>«•:. 
Arvicola   agrestie   (Flem.,   Jenyns,    YarreTl).      Am 
arvalis  (Selys-Longchamps).     Campagnol  {Butt.y.     S/i  "; 
tailed  Field  Mouse  (Penn.).    Meadow  Mouee  (Sbaw>. 

2>0irnp/ton.— Head  large;  muzile  very  obtuar:  ears 
Just  apDfouring  above  the  fur;  body  thick  and  full;  lad  r  : 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  s^ar.iw*.* 
covered  with  hair;  thumb  of  the  fore  feet  rudicnrfiar*. 
without  a  claw.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown,  mix«d  «  - 
grey;  of  the  under  parte  ash-colonr;  feet  and  tail  diuk? 
Dimensions : — 


Length  of  head  and  body 
Length  of  head 
Length  of  tail 


4 
1 
1 


1 

t 


*  ttu 


Ml  If  IMM  tlaocd  Hain't  Omo  tfoDlttg  In  thb  rfvtwct ; 
««•.   yteia0a«iMririiUitbTMM«»«lmll»it,if« 


This  appears  to  he  Le  petit  Rat  de  Champe  aiKd  U 
Campagnol  of  the  French;  Campagnoh  of  tBe  Italt&r^ 
Skier  Muue  of  the  Danes ;  Llygoden  ^tttta'r  maes  of  u  « 
antient  British ;  Field  Vole,  Snort-tailed  Field  Mous^^  ar.. 
Meadow  Mouee  of  the  modem  British. 

Habits,  Fjod,  ^e. — Small  and  insignificant  as  the  an .7^. 
is  in  appearance,  there  is  scarcely  a  species  amoog  t* 
rodente  more  destructive  to  the  fields,  ffardemi,  and  wo>.-!- 
which  have  been  rendered  fruitAil  by  the  industrious  hs    ^ 
of  man,  than  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouee,    In  the  corr  • 
field,  in  the  rick-yard,  in  the  granary,  in  the  extensive  p!3':- 
tetion,  its  depredations  are  often  severe,  and  tometinir% 
overwhelming.     The  following  instance  will  show    wha: 
damage  these  mice  are  capable  of  doing  when  tbey  bec.'D? 
multitudinous.    Lord  Glenbervie,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jomc^;  *. 
Banks,  dated  30th  June,  1814,  observes  that  the  wlv^lc  S  * 
of  Dean  and   New  Forests  appeared  to  be  numero-^«  • 
stocked  with  mice ;  at  least,  wherever  the  large  furze->>rak 
in  the  open  parts  had  been  burnt,  their  Imlea  and  n. .  > 
covered  the  surfiioe.    Haywood  Hill,  a  new  ptantAU  -n    : 
about  500  acres,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  was  particiil«:. 
infested.    This  enclosure,  after  being  properly  nncr'l,  v.< 
planted  with  acorns  in  1810,  and  in  toe  foUowms  apr.:.^- 
about  one-third  came  up ;  the  rest  of  the  seed  having  U  c  i 
probably  deatroyed  by  mice  principally.    The  youag  %k>  .    • 
of  the  natural  hollies  of  the  tract,  which  had  b«?n  cut  d.  •  : 
to  favour  the  plantation,  were  not  attacked  by  tlie  iii.c«.  . 
the  winter  of  181 1,  though  their  runs  were  numerous^     I. 
the  autumn  of  1812  a  large  quantity  of  five-year»s»ld    %*.• 
and  chestnuts,  with  ash,  larch,  and  fir,  were  pUuiied  tr.  :  .v 
enclosure.    In  the  winter  the  destruction  began,  and  c ..  •- 
hers  of  the  hollies,  then  two,  three,  or  more  f^t  high,  w . .  - 
barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five  inctiA  v  «- 
wards,  and  died.    In  the  spring  of  1813  a  number  U  t 
oaks  and  chestnuto  were  found  dead,  and  when  they  «•    - 
pulled  up  it  appeared  that  the  rooU*  had  b««n  giit.** 
through  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surfkce  of  x 
ground ;  many  were  also  barked  round  and  killed.  Uke  t 
holly-shoote;  whilst  others,  which  had  been  bcarun  u; 
were  aicklv.    The  evil  now  extended  to  the  otocr  «■:' 
sures;  and  becoming  very  serious  both  in  Dean    K  * 
and  the  New  Forest,  cate  were  turned  out,  the  bumUea.  :  r 
rough  grass,  &c.  were  cleared  away  to  expose  tbe  m:«-  -  * 
beasU  and  birds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety  vvre  i.    , 
and  seven  or  eight  different  sorts  of  trapa  wcte  set  for  th« 
some  of  which,  made  of  tin,  succeeded  wry  well.     T^  .  -^ 
were  however  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a  prof^SAcd  rs 
cateher,  who,  having  been  employed  to  cateh  the  mice;  k 
observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  mominc.  thai  eene 
them  had  fallen  into  wells  or  pits,  accidentally  fbmivd.  «    . 
could  not  get  out  again ;  many  of  them  dying  fh»m  hur. .   . . 
or  fatigue  in  endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  stdes^     v 
pits  were  therefbre,  on  his  recommendation,  iiBni«id*A  . 
tried :  they  were  at  first  made  three  fbet  deep,  tbrer  I 
and  two  wide ;  but  these  were  found  to  be  uodccw«m 
large,  and,  after  various  experiments,  it  appeared  th^i  u. 
answered  best  when  from  eii^hteen  to  twent)  inches  <!•«-•   : 
the  bottom,  about  two  feet  m  length,  and  one  fool  a. 
half  in  width,  and,  at  top,  only  eighteen  iacbaa  lung  t. 
nine  wide,  or  indeed  as  ainall  as  the  earth  ouold  b«  g^c 
of  a  hole  of  that  depth ;  for  the  wider  they  are  hem. «  ... 
the  narrower  above,  the  better  they  answer  thcsr  ]H*r:«  « 
They  wore  made  about  twenty  yards  aaunder,  ur  t^     . 

rool'ratiaf  ptupeuutj. 
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twelve  on  an  «cra ;  or,  ivhere  the  miee  irere  leu  numerous 

thirty  yards  apart.  Nearly  30,001)  mice  Lad  been  cBUgbt. 
principally  by  this  last  melhod,  in  Dean  Forest,  up  lo  the 
'J-Jiid  of  December  ;  and  Mr.  Davie*  (the  deputveuncyoc) 
was  en nvj need  that  a  fiu' greater  number  had  been  takea 
out  of  the  holes,  either  alive  or  dead,  by  stoats,  veaielg, 
kited,  owls,  SlC;  and  even  by  crows,  magpiea,  jay^  Sic. 
The  Eurce^  of  IhebS  holes  in  Dean  Forest  was  so  great, 
that  the  use  of  a  bait  in  tbcra  was  soon  discontinued; 
but  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  digging  of  them,  or  some 
other  causey  they  were  far  less  eiUcacious  in  the  New  Forest, 
uhuro  the  mice  continued  Blill,  though  less  numerous, 
to  infest  our  plantations.  It  was  hoped  that  itae  severe 
weather  would  hare  either  totally  destroyed  or  greatly 
(liminished  the  numbers  of  these  animals,  fiir  they  did  not 
venture  out  during  tbe  hard  frosts.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Uavics,  diited  the  8lh  of  March,  IB  14,  ho  gives  only  1216  as 
the  number  taken  from  the  7th  of  January  to  the  ^th  of 
Mar'*h,  and  he  says  the  whole  of  these  had  been  caught  in 
a  few  days  of  open  weather  which  intervened  about  that 
time.  The  total  number  taken  in  Dean  Forest  to  the  bih 
of  March,  lt«14,  did  nut  much  exceed  30,000;  and  in  the 
Now  Forest  only  about  11,500  bad  been  taken  up  to  the  same 
period.  In  both  forests  two  sorts  of  Mice  had  been  observed, 
line  the  Short-tailed,  the  other  the  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse ; 
bill  the  former  was  by  far  the  roost  numerous,  particularly 
ill  Dean  Forest,  where  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  upwards 
of  liny  to  one  Lane'tailed. 

BulTon  speaks  of  similar  depredations  to  plantations  by 
llic  species  under  consideration ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have 
tried  tbe  same  sort  of  trap  which  was  used  in  the  English 
forests  above-mentioned,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  ihe  plan  of  making  holes,  which  is  staled  to  have  been 
sitecesifuUy  employed  by  the  farmers  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Liege ;  but  though  they  make  the  holes  round,  and  not 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  deep,  the 

This  deslruetive  Arvicolo  is  a  burrower,  though  it  not 
unfrcquently  takes  up  with  the  lublemnean  retieat  of 
another  animal,  that  of  the  mole,  for  instance.  The  wheat- 
rick  and  the  barn  are  not  unfrequently  infested  by  them, 
but  their  favourito  situations  are  low  and  damp.  Dry  sea' 
SODS  are  fatal  lo  them.  The  nest  is  formed  in  some  bank 
or  meadow,  generally  of  dried  grass,  and  from  five  to  seven 
young  ones  are  produced  at  a  birth.  To  this  species,  or  to 
the  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse,  the  latter  most  probably  (see 
post,  p.  iOi),  White  appears  to  allude  in  the  letter  con- 
taining anecdotes  of  the  maternal  affections  of  Bnimal^i, 
when  he  sneaks  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  insiinct  and 
sagacity  which  occurred  to  him  one  day,  when  his  people 
were  pulling  off  the  lining  of  a  botbod,  in  order  to  adif  some 
fresh  dung:—'  From  out  of  the  side  of  tbid  bed  leaped  an 
annuat  with  great  agility  that  made  a  most  grotesque  figure; 
nor  was  it  without  great  diSiculty  that  it  could  be  taken, 
when  it  proved  lo  be  a  targe  while-bellied  Field-Mouse, 
with  three  or  four  young  clinging  to  her  teats  by  their 
muulhs  and  feet.  It  was  amazing  that  the  desultory  and 
rajiid  motions  of  this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to 
(juit  their  hold,  especially  when  it  appeared  that  they  we^e 
so  young  as  to  be  boih  naked  and  blind.* 

Gfosrapfiieal  Di  s/ri6u(ion .— E  u  ro  pe. 

Mr.  Belt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Anieola  riparia  of  Yarrell 
iZuot.  fl-oc,  I83i)  b  no  other  than  the  Arvicola  pralentii 
of  Baillon  and  the  Arvicola  rn/eseent  of  Selys-Long- 
obamps. 

Octodon. 

Mr.  Bennett  otnerves  that  '  In  the  structure  of  its  molar 
tcctti,  Octodon  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  interme- 
iliate  station   between    Foephagomi/t  and   Clenomyt.     In 


side  a  slight  fold  ofenamel,  indicating  a  groovi 
tending  in  some  measure  to  separate  on  this  aspect  the  masi 
uf  the  tooth  into  two  cylinders:  on  their  outer  sid 
lar  fold  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  twhind  it  the 
the  tooth  does  not  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  extent 
ns  il  does  in  front  If  each  molar  tooth  ofthe  upper  jaw  be 
regarded  aa  composed  of  two  partially  united  cylinders, 
sliijhlty  comnressed  tnta  before  backwards,  and  somewhat 
ol>lic|ue  in  tbcir  direction,  the  anterior  of  these  cylinders 
niiglit  be  described  as  entire,  and  the  posterior  as  being  trun- 
cated by  the  removal  of  its  outer  half.    Of  such  teeth  there 
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are.  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Oetodon,  on  each  aide,  four ;  lbs 
'hdermost  being  the  smallest,  and  that  in  which  lb*  poeu' 
■  form  is  least  strongly  marked.  In  Ctenomyt,  all  the 
molar  teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  correspond 
with  tlie  structure  that  exists  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Octodon, 
excepting  that  their  crowns  are  more  slender  and  more  obli- 
:)uely  placed,  whence  the  external  emargination  becomes 
less  sharply  defined ;  and  also  excepting  that  the  hinder 
molar  in  each  jaw  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  evanesoent :  at 
is  generally  the  case,  however,  the  relative  position  of  the 
teeth  is  counlerchangcd,  and  ihe  deficiency  in  the  outline 
of  the  crown  of  tbe  tooth,  which  in  tbe  upper  jaw  is  exter- 
nal, is,  in  the  tower  iaw,  internal.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  Oe- 
forfoR  the  crowns  ofthe  molars  assume  a  flg  lire  very  different 
from  those  of  the  upper,  dependent  chielly  on  the  prolonga- 
'ion  of  tbe  hinder  portion  of  the  tooth  to  the  same  lateral 
ixtent  as  its  anterior  part :  each  of  them  consists  of  two 
ylmders,  not  disjoined  in  the  middle  where  ttie  bony  por- 
tion of  the  crown  is  continuous,  but  partially  separated  ny  a 
fold  of  enamel  on  either  side  producing  a  corresponding 
notch ;  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  jaw  they  re- 
semble, in  some  measure,  a  figure  of  8  with  its  element; 
flattened  obliquely,  pressed  towards  each  other,  and  not 
connected  by  the  transverse  middlp  bars.  With  tho  lower 
molars  of  Oetodon  those  of  I^ephagomyt,  as  figured  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier,  correspond  in  structure  in  both  jaws.  Orlodon 
thus  exhibits,  in  its  dissimilar  molars,  tho  types  of  two  ge- 
nera :  tbe  molars  of  its  upper  jaw  represent  those  of  both 


jaws  of  Ctenomya ;  tQoae  of  its  lover  jaw  eomspond  with 
the  molars  of  both  jsws  of  Pbephagomya.' 

Octadan  Cumingii,  Benn.     (Dendro6iiu  dtgut,  Meyen.) 

In  size  and  shape  generally  resembling  Ihe  Water  Rat, 
with  vhich  Mr.  Bennett  thinks  that  it  is  nearly  connected 
sfslem&tieall;.  All  the  feet  with  five  toes,  but  the  ianer- 
most  both  before  and  behind  very  short,  and  separated  by  a 
vide  interval  from  the  resL  Upper  surface  and  sides 
brownish  grey,  intermixed  with  frequent  indistinct  end  un- 
deflned  spots  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  Colour  slightly 
darker  towards  the  rump,  and  upper  surface  of  the  entire 
tail,  together  with  its  under  surface  for  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  tip,  approaching  closely  to  black.  Under 
surttice  of  the  body  dusky  grey,  mingled  with  a  shade  of 
brown,  lighter  and  nearly  white  beneath  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  deeper  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  be- 
comes almost  of  the  same  general  hue  as  th»upper  surface. 

Habilt. — Mr.  Cuming  thus  describes  the  habits  of  Octodon 
Cumingii  in  its  natural  state.  'These  animals  burrow 
in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fences  or  in  low 
thickets.  They  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valparaiso,  that  in  the  high-road  between  ibat  place  and 
St.  Jago  more  than  a  hundred  may  frequently  be  seen  at 
one  lime  in  search  of  food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  are 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  on  those 
which  form  the  fences.  They  lly  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in 
running  carry  their  tufted  tails  like  a  bent  bow.  A  species 
of  HurtiKd  Owl  feeds  principally  on  these  pretty  little  crea- 
tures.' Mr.  Bennettadds  that  two  living  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming;  from  Chili,  were  placed  by  him,  in  IS3t,  in 
the  Society's  Menagerie  :  one  of  them  escaped,  but  Ihe  other 
<sas  alive  when  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  (December,  183S),  and 
was  as  active  and  lively  as  it  was  on  its  first  arrival.  They 
were  rather  shy,  and  had  but  little  playfulness.  They 
leaped  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  from 
the  tloorof  their  cage  to  a  narrow  perch  placed  at  the  height 
of  nearly  a  foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  their  ease. 
Their  food  was  vegetable. 

iocaiifu.— Chill,  near  Valparaiso,  where  Captain  King 
informed  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  bad  seen  thousands  of  them. 
iZool.  Proc.  and  Zool.  Tram.) 


Ctenomys. 

Dentition,  &c.,  see  cut  above. 

Cteitomyi  Magellanicia.  In  general  form  seems  nearly 
to  resemble  Oclndon  Cumingii.  Toes  five,  the  innermost, 
both  before  and  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Tail 
sparingly  haired,  but  comparatively  shorter  than  in  O.  Cum- 
ingii, and  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at 
its  extremity.  Upper  surface  and  sides  brownish  grey 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  hardly  varied  by  blackish;  in 
short  the  same  as  that  of  Octodon.  but  of  a  lighter  lint. 
Colour  of  the  belly  lighter  than  the  upper  surftice ;  chin  and 
throat  pale  fawn ;  short  hairs  of  feet  and  toil  almost  white. 
length  of  head  end  body,  7'5  inches :  of  the  tail  Z'75. 

Habits,  tj<.— Captain  King's  memoranda  on  the  subject 


scattered  over  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  I  think  that  the 
present  specimen  is  rather  a  young  one.  On  eiemining  the 
teeth  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  genm 
of  M.  P.  Cuvjer's  arrangement  in  bis  Dentt  de*  Uamnn- 
Jirei :  that  to  which  it  approaehes  most  nearly  is  Beiaitai ; 
hut  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  a  nev  eenus.  The 
red  colour  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  very  remarkibTe  in  all  ibe 
specimens  which  I  have  seen.  The  little  animal  ii  T«rir 
timid;  feeds  upon  grass,  and  is  eaten  by  tfae  Palagoniin 
Indians.  It  dwells  in  holes  which  it  burrows  in  the  groun^l : 
and.  from  the  number  of  the  boles,  it  would  appear  la  be 
very  abundant.'  Hr.Darwin  I  Journal  and  Reiaarlu)  gii" 
a  circumstantial  account  of  this  curious  anirail,  vfaich  he 
well  describes  as  a  rodent  with  the  habits  of  a  mole.  '  Tbu 
Tucutuco,'  says  that  author,  'is  extremely  abundant  ir. 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  difficult  to  be  pr'T- 
cured,  and  etill  more  difficult  to  be  seen  when  al  tilioti. 
It  lives  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefen  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  gentle  inclination.  The  burrows  ai- 
said  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  great  length.  They  are  le'- 
dom  open ;  the  earth  being  thrown  up  at  Ihe  mouth  11:1 1 
hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  tb«  Tnr.^e. 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  are  so  completely  underminnl 
by  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing  over,  sink  ab^'ir 
their  fetlocks.  The  tuculucos  appear,  to  a  certain  degri«, 
to  be  gregarious.  The  man  who  procured  specimeni  tut  me 
had  caught  six  together,  and  he  said  this  was  a  commia 
occurrence.  They  are  nocturnsl  in  their  habits;  stid  tbi- : 
principal  food  is  afforded  by  Ihe  roots  of  plant*,  which  t*  li.^ 
object  of  their  extensive  and  superficial  burrows.  Atari 
says  they  arc  eo  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  he  never  ii' 
more  than  one.  He  states  Ihal  they  lay  up  ma(^iiDc<  •■' 
food  within  their  Imrrons.  This  animal  is  unitcr^'i.t 
known  by  a  very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  makes  when  t>.-- 
nealh  tlie  ground.  A  person,  the  first  time  he  bean  ii,  > 
much  surprised ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whence  it  cuiuc-. 
nor  is  it  pussiLle  to  guess  what  kind  of  creature  ulltrs  t 
Tbenoine  consists  in  e  sliorl  but  not  rough  naial  gnnt. 
which  is  repealed  about  four  times  in  quick  successiou:  ti.i 
first  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a  little  longer,  and  more  J.- 
tinet  than  the  three  followingi  the  musical  time  of  i!.> 
whole  is  constant,  ad  often  as  it  is  uttered.  The  name  T:.'- 
cutuco  is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  tinin  1  f 
the  day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  the  noise  mar  tf 
heard,  and  sometimes  directly  beneath  one's  feet.  V  (,i-: 
kept  in  a  room,  the  tucutucos  move  both  slowly  and  cliim«;.t. 
which  appears  owing  to  the  outward  action  of  their  hii  i 
legs;  and  Ihey  are  likewise  quite  incapable  of  jumping  ttr.i 
the  smallest  vertical  height.  Mr.  Reid  who  disseciiil  ■ 
specimen  which  I  brought  home  in  spirits,  informs  me  t:.«'. 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  attached  by  a  hgun,-' 
turn  terfs ;  and  this  explains,  in  a  satisfactory  mannrr.  ;  f.i 
awkward  movements  of  their  hinder  extremities.  W:.^-, 
eating,  they  rest  on  their  hind  lees  end  hold  thepieoc  1  . 
their  fore  paws ;  they  appeared  sIbo  to  wish  to  drag  it  :;.' 
some  corner.  Tliey  are  very  stupid  in  making  an;  attci,;: 
to  escape ;  when  angiy  or  frightened,  they  uttered  the  tu.- 
luco.  Of  those  1  kept  alive,  several,  even  Ihe  first  dsv.  '..~ 
came  quite  tame,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  run  aw.n 
others  «-ere  a  little  wilder.  The  man  who  caught  th.-,j 
assorted  that  very  many  are  invariably  found  bliDd.  A 
specimen  which  I  preserved  in  spirits  was  in  this  stale ;  M- 
Keid  considers  it  to  be  the  eflect  of  inQammatioD  in  \- 
niclilating  membrane.  When  the  animal  was  alive  1  pli.  .. 
my  finger  within  half  an  inch  of  its  head,  and  not  1  • 
slightest  notice  was  taken  :  it  made  its  way  however  al . 
the  room  nearly  as  well  as  the  others.' 

Z  Mo/ir  v.— The  ea-'l  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalli*.-: . 
at  Cape  Gregory  and  the  vicinity.  (King.)  Mr.  0ir-w  ■ 
saysC^nc.  cf/)  Ihal  the  wide  plains  north  of  tl>e Rio  Coi.'r.  . 
arc  undermined  by  these  animals ;  and  that  near  ibe  Sir*.- 
of  Magalhacns,  where  Patagonia  blends  with  Tiem  .i- 
Fuego,  the  whole  sandy  countn-  foima  a  gr^at  wamn  1  - 
them. 


was  different  from  that  of  the  Malduna  '  . 
kind,  and  was  repealed  only  twice  instead  of  lh»*e  or  f*...- 
times,  and  was  more  distinct  and  sonorous;  wbea  hcuiril 
ftom  a  distance  it  so  closely  resetiibled  the  sound  made  it 


The  geoiu  Sigmodoa  of  Say  and  Ord  occupiM,  Id  their 
opinioD,  ■  lUiion'  between  the  genera  Amicola  and  JUtu, 
having  the  habil*  and  icnie  of  the  external  oharacten  of 
the  furmer,  with  leeth  remotely  allied  to  iho  Utter.  The 
eenua  Nmtoma  of  the  same  loologinta,  muat,  in  Iheir  o|>inion, 
M  bIm)  pUeed  near  Arvicoia.  (See  Journal  of  Nat.  Acad. 
Se,  ml.,  Tol.  iv.;  and  ZonL  Joum^  vol.  ii.) 
Hjpudnnt.    aH-) 

Cloaely  idlied  to  the  Anicola,  from  irhich  they  difbr 
but  little  except  in  the  number  of  the  anterior  toes,  and  in 
the  shortncu  of  the  toil,  arc  the  true  Lemming*. 

Generic  Charaeier.—Vi.d[a,n  coinpoaiie,  with  an  even 
<rrown  preaenting  enamelled  anf[u1ar  laminB;  eara  very 
short ;  anterior  Tect  generally  peDiadnctyle  and  formed  for 
digging;  tail  very  short  and  thickly  haired. 

DentalFcrmula:— IneiKors,T  ;     moUn,  r^  =  16. 

Example,  Hypud^tu  Norvfgtettt. 

Deaenption. — Head  not  quite  to  blunt  aa  in  the  Arvicalir ; 
whiskers  long;  erea  small  but  black  and  piercing;  mouth 
small  ;  can  small ;  fore-legs  short,  pentadaclyle,  but  the 
thumb  bardly  petcGptible  thoueb  the  claw  it  vety  sharp ; 
hind-lega  pentadnotyle ;  skin  ihin  :  head  and  body  black 
and  tawny,  irre^larly  disposed ;  belly  white  with  a  yellowish 
linge.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  Bve  incbet  or  thereabout,* 
the  tail  half  an  inch. 

This  ii  the  Lemmar  or  Lemmtu  of  Olaus  Magnus ;  the 
Lfein  or  Lemmer  of  Getner;  Mu*  Norvegicut  vuigo 
Lenting  ot'Vorto.\M%\  Afi/«  ZnTimtu  of  Linnaeus;  Fial-mtu 
and  Sabell-mut  of  the  l^plander^ ;  Lammick  of  the 
Swedes ;  Ze  Leming  of  Buffbn ;  Lmming  of  the  Bntiah ; 
I^tnmiu  Norvegicut  of  Desmarest;  and  Mut  temmut  of 
Pallas  and  Lin  nana. 

ffabilt.  Food,  ^.— The  ordinary  food  of  the  Lemming 
contisla  of  graai,  the  roin-deer  lichen,  and  the  catkins,  &c 
of  tho  dwarf  hire*];  but  at  inlerfalsof  time,  generally  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  ofa  century,  a  great  army  of  them  ap- 
pears: pouring  onward  in  vast  hosts,  they  devour  every 
green  thing  in  thoir  oath  of  dctiilBtion.  Great  bands  de- 
•ccnding  from  the  Kolen.  traverse  Nordland  and  Finroark, 
ending  tbeff  journey  and  their  livei  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  they  enter  anJ  there  perish.  Othert,  taking  a  direc- 
tion through  Swedish  LapUnd,  art)  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Their  march  ia  ataled  to  be  in  parallel  lines 
kbout  three  feel  apart,  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  the  ob- 
■tacle  is  insurmountable :  rivera  and  lakes  they  croas  withont 
de^'iation,  and  they  are  said  to  gnaw  through  com  and  hay- 
■lacka.  (Phil.  Tronic  ii.)  Pennant,  who  states  that  they  ap- 
pear in  numberless  troops  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  where 
they  are  the  pest  and  wonder  of  the  country,  inus  graphi 

•  liiATidaliboaKwteiadLBrludaniaUlabslwIhuIlnttteB 


miptions.  'They  march  like  tha 

lieally  described  by  the  prophet 

Joel;  destroy  every  root  of  grans  before  them,  and  si^ead 


ally  deacribea 
army  of  locusts 


universal  desolation :  theyinfectthe  very  ground,  and  cattle 
are  said  to  perish  which  taste  of  the  graas  which  they  have 
touched :  they  inarch  by  myriads  in  regular  linea:  nothing 
atops  their  progiets,  neither  fire,  lorrenla,  lake,  or  moraaa. 
lliey  bend  their  oourae  itraight  forward,  with  most  amaiing 
obstinacy;  they  swim  over  the  lakes;  the  greatest  rock 
gives  them  but  a  slight  check,  they  go  round  it,  and  than 
resume  their  march  directly  on,  without  the  least  division : 
if  they  meet  a  peasant.  Ibey  pertiat  in  their  course,  and 
jump  as  high  aa  hit  kneea  in  defence  of  their  progress :  are 
so  Qerce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  stick,  and  suffer  ibeiuselvet  to 
be  swung  about  before  they  quit  their  bold ;  if  struck,  they 
turn  about  and  bile,  and  will  make  a  noise  like  a  dog-' 

The  Camivora  are  close  attendants  upon  these  wander- 
ing multitudes,  which  Olans  and  othen  believed  to  have 
been  generated  in  the  clouds  and  to  have  fsUen  from  thence 
in  ilorm  and  tempest  They  are,  says  Pennant, '  the  prey  of 
foxes,  lynxet,  and  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  num- 
bers: at  length  they  perish,  either  through  want  of  food  or  by 
destroying  oneanother,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in  the  tea. 
They  are  the  dread  of  the  country :  in  former  times  |]h- 
ritual  weapons  were  exerted  against  them ;  the  priest  exor- 
cised and  had  along  form  of  prayer  to  arreat  the  evilt 
happily  it  does  not  occur  frequently;  oncoortwlcain  twenty 
years:  it  teems  like  a  vast  colony  q\  emigrants  from  a  na- 
tion overstocked;  a  disi;harge  of  animals  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads  of  human 
creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarten 
of  these  quailrupeds  are  is  not  very  certainly  known;  Lin- 
nnus  sajs  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alpa;  Pontopiddan 
teems  to  think  that  Kolent  rock,  which  divide*  Nordland 
from  Sweden,  ia  their  native  place ;  but  wherever  they  dome 
from,  none  return :  their  course  is  predestinated,  and  they 
pursue  their  fkte.* 

When  seeking  the  rein-deer  lichen  in  the  winter,  the 
Lemmings  get  under  the  snow,  making  lodgmenia  and 
opening  spiracles  to  the  surface  to  secure  air:  i3M Arctic 
iW  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
they  lay  up  anymagaiineiof  food,  and  to  this  improvidence 
perhaps,  aa  Pennant  observes,  may  be  traced  the  givat  mi- 
grations that  they  are  oom,)eHed  to  make  in  certain  years; 
hunger  urging  them  to  quit  their  usual  reaidencet. 

They  breed  often  in  the  course  of  a  year,  producing  Ave 
or  six  young  at  a  birth,  and  they  bring  forth  sometimea  on 
tbeu-  migrations.  They  are  said  to  carry  some  of  their 
young  in  their  mouths  and  some  on  their  backs. 

The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  tieah  to  that  of 
squirrels,  eat  them. 

Echimys  (Geoff. ;  Loncheres,  111.  part.) 
Oenerie  Character. — Four  unguiculate  toes  and  a  veitige 
of  a  fifth  on  the  anterior  feet.  Tail  very  long,  scaly,  and 
nearly  naked.  Hairs,  especially  those  on  the  upper  parts, 
tlat  and  acieulated.  Molars  with  transverse  laminte,  united 
to  each  other  by  twos  at  one  end  or  isolated. 


Dental  Formula:— Inoiion  —  ;  molars 


4-4 
'  4-4" 


-  =20. 
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M  U  R  » 

Esampla.  —  Eeh\my$  chrytuna  {Ectiimyi  erittatru, 
Itenn. ?)  The  Gill-tail  Dormouie  of  Pennant;  Lerot  A 
queue  dorse  of  Allamand. 

DeicTiption.^-^t.n  short  and  broad,  whiskers  atronzly 
devela^ied,  a  go  id  coloured  Una  extending  longitudinally 
from  the  nose  to  ilie  apace  between  the  ears;  head,  body, 
and  upper  part  or  tail  marone  or  shining  purplish  che&nut, 
ruddy  marginato  bristles  beine  scattered  between  the  hairs, 
wliich  give  tlie  splendour  to  the  animal ;  lower  part  of  tail, 
which  is  ibick  at  the  base  and  longer  than  the  body,  golden. 
XiBiigth  from  nose  to  tail,  five  inches. 

HitbiU,  Food,  St. — lliis  ipecies  is  said  to  climb  trees, 
and  live  principally  on  fruits. 

Locality,  SuTtnam. 

Cercomys.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Generic  Cftanicier. — In  shape  resembling  the  Black  Rat, 
hutvsith  tile  clianfrein  more  arched  and  the  cars  lai-ger. 
Anterior  limbs  considerably  shorter  than  the  posterior, 
which  are  terminated  with  Ave  toes,  the  three  middle  ones 
longest ;  the  anterior  with  four  only,  and  the  rudiment  of  a 
thumb  with  a  smalt  flat  nail;  all  the  other  toes  with  com- 
pressed nails  curved  and  pointed,  and  seeming  more  proper 
for  climbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  long,  and  like  that 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Fur  composed  of  long,  straight,  Arm 
hairs  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  hairs  which  are  finer, 
softer,  and  much  thicker ;  no  bristle  a«  in  Eckimys.  Molars 
with  distinct  roots  of  equal  size,  and  their  slightly  elevated 
crown  nearly  circular,  presenting  at  the  surface  a  notch  and 
three  ellipses  surrounded  with  enamel,  as  is  the  tooth  itself. 
The  notch  is  on  the  internal  side  in  the  upper  molars,  and 
on  the  external  side  in  the  lower  molars.  Great  suborbital 
hole  considerably  extensive. 

Dental  PonDUla : — Incwors  -r ;    molars  7^  =  30, 

Example,  Cercomya  cunicularius. 

Description. — Deep  brown  above  paler  on  the  aides  and 
the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  jaws  and  neck  beneuth  as  well  as 
the  under  parts  tjeneially    whitish      Ejcs  and  ears  Large. 

Locality,  Brazil. 


Myoxus.    (Schreber;  Gmelin.) 

Generic  Character. — Four  toea  and  the  vestige  of  a  fifth 
on  the  anterior  feet;  five  toes  behind.  Fur  very  soft  and 
fine.  Tail  very  long,  sometimes  well  clothed  with  hair  end 
round,  sometimes  depressed,  and  sometime*  tufted  at  the 
extremity  only.  Molars  with  transverse  ridges  of  enamel 
projei;ting  and  hollowed. 


Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - 


molars    - 


=  20. 


Example,  Myoxus  avel/anarita. 

Drecriplion. — Head  proportionally  large ;  eyes  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  muzzle  not  blunt;  ears  broad, 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  bead;  body  plump  and 
round ;  tail  flattened,  the  hairs  rather  long  and  bushy  ; 
head,  bock,  sides,  belly,  and  tail  lawny  red ;  length  that  of 


young  of  a  mouse-grey,  head  and  flanks  only  tinged  with 
red. 

Thi^  is  the  Miitrardin,  Crnque-noir,  and  Rat-d'or  of  the 
Yna<:\\\  Motcardino  of  the  Italians;  Liron  of  the  Spanish; 


Rotka  Wald-matu,  Wat^fnau*,  and  Batet-tcUiit^  at  tha 
Germans;  Shof^tmiu  of  the  Swedes;  Kai$tl-PUi»u  of  thm 
Danes;  Pathew  at  the  antieiit   British;  and  V 

Sleeper  otthe  modem  British. 


There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  this  apeciet  n  tb*  Glit 
of  the  Roman  authors.  Tims  Pliny,  in  his  chapter,  *  Da 
thginfi  glaride,*  &c.  (xvi.  S),  says,  '  Pagi  glnns  muribus  htx 
tissima  est  ...  glires  quoque  segiiiat;'  and  Hartial  iMn. 
59,"  Glires')  writes— 

Nor  does  the  occasional  short  awakening  caused  by  a  warm 
sunny  day,  to  which  the  anima!  is  subject,  militate  agB.ii>t 
the  application  of  Martial's  line*;  for  the  occasiooal  dii* 
turbancc  is  the  exception  to  the  nils. 

Mr.  Bell  places  the  DorroouM  among  the  Sciund"- 
(Squirrels);  and  indeed  looli^ists  have  assi^ed  it  to  bulii 
the  genus  Sciurui  and  Mug,  In  its  habits  it  cornea  neai  t.> 
the  s<|uirrel.  but  in  its  dentition  it  is  nearer  to  the  mioc.  li 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forms  by  which  Nature  glides  fi, .::i 
one  race  of  animals  to  another.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  foUowir.j 
synonyms: — Afus  avetlanariut  minor  iRaj),  Uu*  acelltjii  1- 
riui  (Linn.1,  Sciurue  avellanariut  (Desm.),  Myorvt  Mw- 
cardinus  (Schrebo.  Myoxva  avellanarita  (Derm).  i«  ,*/-.«■ 
cardin  (BulT.),  Dormouse  (Penn.).  He  consider*  the  •[«.'- 
cific  raait»  Avellanariia  as  not  well  chosen,  inssmucb  as  11.  i- 
hazel-nut  is  not  the  principal  food  of  the  Dormouse ;  '  in- 
deed,' he  continues,  'I  have  never  seen  any  that  cttul-l 
gnaw  through  the  shell   of  that  nut  when  fully  ripe  and 

Habili,  Food,  ^-— Dense  thickets,  bushy  dells, and  tun- 
gled  hedgerows  are  the  favourite  retreats  of  the  Donoouin^ 
There  ilconslructsitseasy  dormitory,  and  there  pnivideniU 
lays  up  its  winter  store,  consisting  of  acorns,  becch-m&>t. 
corn,  young  haiie-nuls,  haws.  &c.  It  seems  inclined  tu  K 
gregarious;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  told  Mr.  Bell  that  Ii< 
had  seen  not  less  thun  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  e%'en  more,  ■•( 
Ihoir  nests  built  in  the  shrubs  of  a  IfaickeL  The  laiii'; 
zuologist  well  describes  its  habits. 

'  It  takes  its  food  holding  it  in  its  hands,  and  utting  on 
its  haunches  like  a  sauirrel,*  and  often  suspcadins  iist'lr 
by  ils  hind-feel,  in  which  position  it  feeds  as  eaulT  ojid 
comfortably  as  in  the  more  ordinai'y  pasilioo.  TowaitL,  the 
winter  it  becomes  exceedingly  fat;  and  having  laid  up  a 
store  of  food,  retiree  to  its  little  nett,  and  coihng  itselT  \,p 
into  a  ball,  with  the  tail  over  the  bead  and  back,  bor:um«« 
oumpletely  torpid.  A  mild  day  calls  it  into  transient  Lifi:  ; 
it  then  takes  a  fresh  supply  of  food  and  relapses  into  .ts 
former  slumber ;  and  finally  awakening  in  the  spring.  ;:: 
which  time  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fat.  it  enters  upon  its 
usual  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  conjugal  and  palema! 
aQ'uctions.  The  joiing,  which  are  generally  about  foui  lU 
number,  are  born  blind ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  eye&  uv 
opened,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  enabled  to  sees  Ibe-T 
*  SdJd  tliflR&u,  bgiliila  black  ubd  bn^nm  ifod*^ 


M  u  R  a 

food  indepeDdeall;  of  U»  puent'g  care.    I  have  reawn  to 
believe  that,  in  Mme  cues  at  leut,  the  DormouBe  Lu  n 

HcoDil  brood  early  in  tbe  autumn,  as  I  bave  received  from 
one  locality  in  the  month  of  September  an  adult,  one  about 
balf-|;rown,  evidently  of  tbe  ipring  brood,  and  throe  very 
young  one*  apparently  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  old.'  (BHiith  Quadntpedi.)  Thi»  pretty  lillie  ani- 
mal i»noclumal  in  its  habits.  In  7^  A'afura/i«/(vol.  iii.)ivill 
be  round  a  well  relaled  instance  uf  its  behaviour  on  being 
aroused  tcava  i\»  nap  during  the  vinter.  One  oflhcm  having 
been  laken  in  ils  nual  in  the  middle  of  December,  the  beat  of 
its  captor'i  hand  and  the  warmth  of  the  room  noraplotely  re- 
vived it,  and  il  nimbly  si-alcd  llie  furniture,  flnding  no  dif- 
ficulty in  BKcenditig  and  dei^cending  the  polished  backs  of 
the  cbairi,  and  leaping  from  chair  lo  chair  with  great 
agiliiy.  On  beinjr  set  at  libeily  it  sprang  at  least  two  yards 
to  a  lable.  It  did  nut  seem  alarmed  at  being  taken  into 
the  band.  In  tbe  evening  it  was  placed  with  tla  ncal  in  a 
box,  and  the  next  morning  had  relapsed  into  tornidity.  An- 
other account  \c  (be  same  volume  informa  ub  Ihal  a  Dor- 
mouse, which  hoJ  been  sent  a  distance  of  HO  miles,  was 
apparently  but  little  disturbed  by  its  ride.  '  From  that 
time  till  the  1st  of  April.  1838,'  sayt  Mr.  Piggot,  '  it  slept 
in  its  snug  dormitory,  a  deal  box  lined  with  wool,  when  it 
awolie  and  readily  ate  of  apples  and  nuls.  It  is  easily 
alarmed,  being  more  timid  than  taue,  but  shons  no  Bigiis 
of  anger  on  being  taken  in  the  band.  As  it  sleeps  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  I  cannot  then  closely  watch  in 
habits ;  but  towards  evening  it  wakes  up,  and  i»  very  lively 
and  froliciome.  running,  on  being  let  out  of  ill  cage,  up 
the  bell-rope,  where  it  will  sit  for  hour*  in  the  foldl  of  Ifae 
knot,  timid()|  watching  our  moVeiaenta.' 
GeograpMad  DutribtUion,  Europe. 


Graphinma.    (F.  CuTier.) 

Qenfrie  CAaracfer.— Limbs  short,  delicate,  and  not  dif- 
fering much  from  each  other  in  length.  Anterior  feet  ter- 
niinaied  by  four  nearly  eaual  toes,  and  with  a  flat  nail  on 
the  inteniBl  tubercle  of  the  palm,  which  indicates  the 
thumb.  Posterior  feet  with  five  toes,  the  two  external, 
but  the  thumb  prinoipally,  the  shortest.  All  the  toes  armed 
with  pointed,  compreited,  arched,  and  atrong  clawt.  Tail 
short,  very  fieshy,  and  seemingly  thicker  at  its  extremity 
than  at  its  root.  Molars  eight  in  each  jaw,  remarkable  for 
the  comparative  tmallneu  of  their  siie.  The  Qrst  in  each 
jaw  only  a  linear  rudiment ;  the  three  following  are  a  little 
smaller  in  the  lower  jaw  than  they  are  in  the  upper,  equal 
iu  size  to  each  other,  with  the  surfaea  of  the  crowa  united, 
and  in  this  reipect  mambling  those  of  the  Aye-Aye  \  no 
Bgure  was  traceable,  but  this  may  have  been  from  detrition. 

Example,  GrapMurut  Capvatii. 

Deteriplion. — Eyes  not  so  laif^  as  in  Myoxiu,  with  which 
the  animal  ha*  much  relationship ;  ears  round.  Fur  thick; 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  ahouldeTS,  back,  sides,  rum|s 
and  upper  Dart  ofthe  limbs  d«ep  brownish-grey ;  tip  of  the 
muuls,  sides,  and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  reddish 
while;  a  large  band  of  blackidh  brown  from  the  eye*  to 
below  the  ears ;  lower  parti  of  tbe  body  greyish  white  with 
•  reddish  tinge;  tail  brown,  gr«y,  and  whitisb  shove,  with 
iu  extremity  enlinly  reddish  white ;  there  i*  a  tuft  of  white 


hairs  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  tho  base  of  the  ear 

Siic  ofthe  Lerot,  Buff.,  Mas  quercinns,  Linn. 
«u4((»uiiknoHn.     (F.  Cuv.) 
Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Oraphhuw  C^nuli. 

Oiomys.  (F.  Cuvier.) 
Delalande  brought  back  from  his  Toyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  two  species  of  rodents  remarkable  for  their 
physiognomy,  which  suftlciently  resembles  the  rats,  but 
differing  externally  fhtm  thusc  amimals  in  having  their 
large  ears  covered  with  baira,  the  head  more  rounded,  and  a 
short  tail,  and  especially  in  their  dentition. 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors  —  ;  molars - 


TmUi  at Ot«B;>.  (P.  Cnv.) 


Kiample,  Olomyi  unindeattu.  Caffrt  Olomyt. 

Defenption. — The  anterior  limbs  have  four  complete 
toes,  armed  with  delicate  nails,  which  are  compressed  and 
sharp,  and  a  rudiment  of  an  unguiculated  thumb;  (he  pos- 
terior feet  have  Ave  toes,  armed  with  the  same  nails,  but  the 
two  external  ones  are  very  short.  The  tail  is  but  scaniily 
covered  with  haira,  and  is  scaly  and  (liort.  Tbe  muzzle  is 
very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  ridge  round  the  nostrils,  which  are 
small,  and  approximated  to  each  other  below ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  as  well  as  the  ears,  which  have  an  internal  projecting 
membrane,  which,  when  its  edges  (parois)  are  appnjximaied, 
entirely  shut  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage.  Tho 
mouth  is  very  small,  the  upper-lip  cleft,  and  tbe  tongue 
thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  popiils.  There  are 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  the  muule  and  above  the  eyes. 
The  fur  is  thick,  very  soft,  and  consists  of  tun  Eorts  of 
hairs  i   the  shortest  and  most  numerous,  which  determine 
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wcwilj.  and,  wben  vi.^^* 

i  be  formed  of  verj  -in 

■ure;   ihe  olben>.  raie  u 

,  gliff;  Ihoi 


ttie  enlour  of  the  aniniAl,  tre 
tbrougli  a  inittuscope,  nppeor  i 
ring*.  Bllemalely  bnghl  aiiJ  oli= 

lotiirar  llian  the  8 ml,  aro  also  si- 

when  viewed  through  a  mknwccipe,  iirewinl  only  ..  _ 

texture,  and  so  it  w  with  the  whwkers.  The  woolly  lijur:, 
are  of  a  »Uly-g(cy  for  two-lbirds  of  [heir  Iciiglh.  and  llii.-ii 
of  ■  vellowiah-«liite.  with  the  point  block,  wbencv  lesuli:- 
the  diriy  ye'.low  tint  with  which  the  animal  is  coluur.Ll 
above;  below,  yellowish- while  predomiuntea.  The\ci:. 
short  haitiof  Ihe  tail  weof  the  colour  of  Iho-e  ofthobwik 
the  extremilie*  hove  Ibe  lint  of  the  undet  parts,  Ltnyili 
about  »ix  inche*  (French),  from  the  tip  of  ibe  muiilc-  i,> 
Ihe  origin  of  the  tail,  which  laal  mcaaurw  three  inche.  ami 
a  half.     Mean  hnight,  two  inches  and  a  half.     (F.  Cuv,) 

HaitiU.  iji.— The  hobiu  of  Ibis  species  do  not  appear  li> 
hu  known,  nothing  respecting  them  having  been  found  m 
ihe  notes  ofM.  Delnlande.  M.  F.  Cuvier  ibicka  Ihal  il  i- 
doubtle»»omnii-orou8.1ikc  Ihe  rats;  but  from  the  sac  oi  ii- 
eyes,ilniay  be  L-onjeclured  th»t  its  life  is  not  paaaid  ii> 
siidt obscurity  as  theirs;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  ii6  shait> 
rlaws,  and   the  »ltues»  of  ils  fur,  that  it  does  nol  bui- 


iGtmBcoi.) 

Otnerie  Character.  —  Muzile  rather  point«d;  eats 
unall  and  rounded.  Body  covered  with  long  bain.  Tail 
long,  cyliadrical,  rather  icaly.  with  sratteied  bain.  Four 
toes  and  ibe  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the  f(R«-fbet.  The 
hinder  feel  flve-toed,  and  pslmaled  for  ivo-ihinU  of  the 
length  of  the  toe*.     Holars  with  the  crowns  divided  into 


ibliquflly  quadrangular  lobe*,  tke  ■unBBit*  of  i 
hollowed  into  a  spoou-aliape. 


Dental  Formula:— Int 


molanr 


Example.  Hydtvnyt  UueogatUr. 
Zte*cWp(w«.  —  Fur  short,    soft,    manHM-farawn    at-^f. 
while  below;   tail  blar.k  at  the  base  and  white  at  Ibe  ^'Iitt 

miU.      Sixe  sometimes  twice  that  of   tbe  Cunaioa 

,11  Rat. 

,   Geoffroy  has   recoided   two  tpeci 

B.  and  another  with  a  yellow  belly,  W.d    _     . 

Ihe  last  he  stales  lo  be  nearly  one-half  leaa  than  tbe  ( 
pou,  but  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  Tanei*^ 
of  the  same  species.  H.  Geonoy  speaks  hichly  of  iL 
quality  of  ibe  fur  of  Ihe  yeUow-bellied  Tariety.  aod  ui< 
Uiat  it  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Cojfpom. 

Habili.  Lncality,  <t«.— These  animata  an  aqnatie.  ax* 
were  found  in  the  islands  of  D'Entreeastaatu  CbMsnel. 
That  named  H.  ChryKigatttr  was  killed  by  a  aaitor  at  the 
momflDt  when  it  was  taking  refiige  under  a  heap  of  inar. 
H.Leueogail«r  was  taken  m  the  island  Haria,  n  tW  ■>■• 


}\'^<!C 


Bidnayi  la«fu«H. 

True  Rait  and  Mice. 

H.  F.CavietiDentt  det Mammijirett  obaervea  Uul  v 

to  the  time  of  his  writing,  animal*  pnivided  with  ibe  ua 

teeth  a*  the  Rat  {Mu*  Halhu),  the  Brown  Rat  (5«rw».'i 

of  the  French— 3fiu  d&eumanut),  or  tbe  Honae  (JAw  JUa 


TMkXUw. 
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ml  s\  formed  a  single  and  vei^*  natural  getius.  He  then 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  possession  of  a  cranium,  the  origin  of 
which  he  knows  not,  in  presenting  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
]irovi(led  with  the  same  teeth  as  the  rat,  confers  on  those 
toeth  a  more  elevated  rank  than  they  had  previously  held, 
and  begins  to  form  the  character  of  a  family.  The  preceding 
is  a  copy  of  M.  F,  Cuvier's  plate,  and  he  informs  us  that 
the  species  which  gave  him  this  dentition  are  Mus  Rattiu, 
Mus  (iecumcuius,  Mus  Musculus,  Mus  Pumilio,  &c. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  swarms  of  this 
ffroup,  we  shall  treat  of  them  according  to  their  geogi-a- 
])  h  ical  distribution. 

European  Rats  and  Mice. 

The  Lon^- tailed  Field  Mouse,  Wood  Mouse,  or  Mus  sylr 
vat  I  ens,  and  the  Harvest  Mouse,  Mus  minimus  of  While, 
and  Mus  messorius  of  Shaw,  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
l^enous  in  Europe.  Whether  the  old  English  or  Black  Rat 
(Mus  Rattus)  and  Domestic  Mouse  are  aborigines,  or  im- 
]>orted,  is  not  so  clear.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  inhabited 
countries;  and,  like  the  Black  Rat  and  Brown  Rats,  is  a 
ro>nK)poUte,  following  civilized  man  wherever  he  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse.~-T\i\%  is  the  Llygoden 
£:annlig  and  Llygoden  y  maes  of  the  antient  British  ;  Le 
Mulct  of  the  French ;  and  Voed  of  the  Danes ;  Mus  sylva- 
//>//.9  (Linn.),  Mus  agrestis  major  (Briss.),  and  Mus  do- 
tficsticits  medius  of  Ray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
;t.s  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  3  inches  8  lines,  and  that  of  the 
X'*\'\\  3  inches  and  6  lines.  Pennant  makes  its  measurement 
from  the  nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  tail  four  inches.  If  the  last-mentioned  di- 
mensions are  correct,  thev  must  have  been  taken  from  a 
very  large  individual.  Mr.  Mucgiihvray  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  individuals;  the  length  (to  the  end  of  the 
tail)  of  the  largest  was  6  inches  8  lines,  that  of  the  next  6 
inches  6  lines,  and  that  of  the  least  6  inches  only. 

The  animal  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell  as  larger  than 
the  Cbnimon  Field  Vole,  but  varying  considerably  in  size; 
tjjo  head  long  and  raised,  the  muzzle  tapering;  the  whis- 
kers very  long ;  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent ; 
the  ear?*  large,  oblong,  oval,  with  the  anterior  margin  turned 
in  at  the  base,  and  a  projecting  lobe  arising  withui  the  ear, 
lu-ar  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin;  the  tail  nearly  as 
h'H;:  as  the  body,  slender  and  tapering;  the  legs  long.  The 
ujtper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  legs,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  darker  on 
thf  back,  each  hair  being  grey  or  assh-colourcd  at  the  base, 
tiien  yellow,  and  the  lips  uf  some  of  them  black :  under 
j)aris  whitish,  with  a  very  slight  greyish  tint  in  some  parts, 
and  a  yellowish  grey  patch  on  the  breast.  Tail  brown 
ah'»vu,  white  bu'iiealh.     {British  Quadrupeds.) 

Tins  is  a  most  destructive  s])ecies,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to 
tli*^  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  planter.  It  is 
\ery  prolitic,  bringinj,'  forth  from  seven  to  ten  at  a  birth,  and 
iH  not  always  stinted  to  one  brood  in  a  year.  The  hoards  that 
it  collects  in  its  subterranean  retreats  (which  are  sometimes 
ll)u  results  of  its  own  labour,  but  more  frequently  excava- 
tions which  it  finds  ready  made,  but  which  it  enlarges,  such 
a-*  tliose  under  roots  of  trees,  old  mole-runs,  &c.)  are  cnor- 
lii  jus  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  great  damage  done  by  hogs  in  rooting  up  the 
•ground,  or 'mooting,'  as  it  is  called  in  some  counties,  is 
«;aused  chietly  by  the  search  of  the  swine  for  the  concealed 
treasure  of  this  Field  Mouse. 

tr'^ographical  Distribution, — The  whole  of  temperate 
it)  u  rope. 

The  Harvest  Mouse.  White,  of  Selborne,  who  suggests 
the  name  of  Mus  minimus^  appears  to  be  the  first  who  drew 
t  he  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  the  smallest  of  British  qua- 
1 1  r  upods.  He  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Pennant,  who  called  it 
t  he  Less  long-tailed  Field  Mouse  and  the  Harvest  Mouse.  It 
i-»  the  MuH  me5*or/w5  of  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bell  adds  the  following 
svnonyins: — Mus  mi  nut  us  (Pall.) — Mulol  nuinf  and  Rat 
ii^ys  Mnissons  (F.  Cuv^  '  Mamin,*);  Mimite  Mouse  of  Shaw. 

iJescripiion,  Fond,  Haljits,  *^'C. — White  thus  introduces 
ill^  discovery  to  Pennant:  *1  have  procured  some  of  the 
iiji«*L'  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  a  young  one  and  a 
S« -.iirde  with  young,  both  of  which  I  have  preserved  in 
i  )j and\.  i''rom  the  colour,  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  nest- 
%nj:,  1  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  species  is  nondescript. 
1  liey  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  Mus 
ii'unestirus  medius  of  Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or 
P.  Cn  No.  975. 


dormouse  colour ;  their  helly  is  while ;  a  straight  line  along 
their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  Tliey 
never  enter  into  houses ;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  harns 
with  the  sheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
amidst  the  straws  of  the  corn  above  the  ground,  and  some- 
times in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litter, 
in  a  little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  or 
wheat.  One  of  these  I  procured  this  autumn  most  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  per- 
fectly round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  with  the 
aperture  so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  discovering 
to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well  fitted 
that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  decomposed, 
though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  tliat  were  naked  and 
blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam 
come  at  her  litter  respe(!tively  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to 
each  ?  Perhaps  she  opens  difierent  places  for  that  purpose, 
adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  which  moreover  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk. 
This  wonderful  piocreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field  suspended  in 
the  head  of  a  thistle.'  And  again :  *  As  to  the  small  mice, 
I  have  further  to  remark,  that  tiiough  they  hang  their  nests 
for  breeding  up  amidst  the  straws  of  the  standing  corn  above 
the  ground,  yet  I  find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grass ;  but  their  grand 
rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into  winch  they  are 
carried  at  harvest.  A  neighbour  hou^ed  an  oat-rick  lately, 
under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  an  hundred, 
most  of  which  were  taken,  and  some  1  saw.  1  measured 
them,  and  found  that  from  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  their  tails  just  two  iuehes  long. 
Two  of  them,  in  a  scale,  weighed  down  just  one  copper  half- 
penny, which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois;  so 
that  1  suppose  they  are  tiie  smallest  cjuadrupeds  in  this 
island.  A  .full-grown  mus  medius  domesticus  weighs,  I 
find,  one  ounce  lumping  weight,  which  is  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  the  mouse  above;  and  measures  from  nose 
to  rump  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  tail. 
...  As  my  neighbour  was  housing  a  rick,  he  observed 
that  his  dogs  devoured  all  the  little  red  mice  they  could 
catch,  but  rejected  the  common  mice;  and  that  his  cats  ate 
the  common  mice,  refusing  the  red.'  Thus  far  White.  Dr. 
Gloger  describes  one  of  these  ncsls  as  beautifully  constructed 
of  the  panicles  and  leaves  of  three  stems  of  the  common 
reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a  roundish  ball,  sus- 
pended on  the  living  plants  about  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  stems,  rather  below  the 
middle,  N\as  a  small  aperture,  which  appeared  to  be  closed 
during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  was  scarcely  observ- 
able even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape 
through  it.  The  inside,  when  examined  with  the  little 
finger,  was  found  to  be  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined;  it  contained  only  five  young; 
but  another  less  elaborately  formed  sheltered  no  less  than 
nine.  The  panicles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips 
or  strings  hy  the  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  liie 
neatness  of  its  weaving.  Mr.  Macgillivray  found  one  of 
these  nests  in  Fifeshire  corapoiscd  of  diy  blades  of  coarse 
grass,  arranged  in  a  globular  form,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  tuft  of  Aira  ccespitosa^  nine  inches  from  the  ground: 
it  contained  six  or  seven  young  naked  and  blind.  The  food 
of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  corn  and  grass  seeds,  insects, 
and  earth-worms:  one  to  which  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  dead 
blind  worm,  unguis  fragilis,  was  presented,  devoured  it 
greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very  fond.  Mr.  Bingley  says, 
'  One  evening,  as  1  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the 
animal  was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 
blue  tly  happened  to  buzz  against  the  wires.  The  little 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  iier  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  had  the  space 
between  the  wiies  been  sutlicienily  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence, as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 
Mouse  was  merely  a  graiiivorous  animal.  1  caught  the  fly 
and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  a«^'ainst  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  thou^'h  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  came 
out  of  her  hiding  place,  and  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devoured  it.  From  this  lime  1  fed  her  with  insects  when- 
ever 1  could  get  them;  and  siie  ahxays  preferred  them  to 
every  other  kind  of  food  that  1  ofi'ered   her.'      Mr.  Mac- 
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Sniin*)'  tffart*  cne  in  tba  coils  of  bd  earlh-vorm,  wliieh  it 
Bvourad,  lhauf;h  lL«  worm  at  Tint  apwt  it  bf  Iwiiting  round 
iU  budy.  iSatumliWt  Library—Mamntaiia,  vol.  (fii. ; 
Brilitk  Qaadruf,edt,  pi.  27.) 

Col.  Hunlagu  failed  to  keep  it  in  confinement,  but  it  hu 
been  m  kept.  Tbe  Rev.  W.  Bin;;ley  and  Mr.  Broderip  ob- 
MiTud  ibat  (be  tail  ii  in  ■  degree  prebensil&  The  latter 
bad  a  pair  in  a  dorroouse'i  cage  fur  untie  lime,  and  fre- 
<)Uenllr  MW  Ibem  coil  the  endoflheir  I:liU  round  lb«  bare. 
cspMially  when  ibey  were  clamberin|^  along  the  iidei  or  on 
tbe  top  or  iL  They  became  vory  familiar,  toon  recognised 
tbeir  fncndii,  and  would  lie  dowD  or  rear  ihemwlies  up  to 
be  tickled  with  k  straw  or  a  pen ;  an  oi^ration  wbicb  they 
evidenlly  enj.Jteil  much.  We  know  of  Ito  instance  when 
the  female  his  brought  forth  in  confinement  where  she  ha* 
not  eaten  her  young.  One  just  born  that  was  saved  from 
the  teeth  of  the  moihet  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Cullege  nf  Surgeons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
placental  quadrupeds  tliat  cTer  breathed. 

Geographieai  Ditlnbuiion.-^Euiope,  perhaps  generally. 
It  has  biicn  found  in  Siberia,  Ku9»a,  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hampshire, 
Glouceslerihu^,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  the  three 
last  counties  by  Col.  Montagu,  and  noted  as  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  found  also  in  CamtK^dgeshire.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray  had  one  sent  to  him  from  Abetdeetuhirs,  and  ano- 
ther  ftom  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbutgh:  tw  Ibund,  •■ 
wa  have  seen,  the  nest  in  Fifesbira. 


There  arp.  it  api^nra.  in  Trphiiond,  micet.Vd*  Athninni 
Hut  .Wrollii)  smaller  than  Mm  rnestoriut.  iZnoi.  I'roe., 
1S3T.) 

We  shall  here  notice  Ihciserosniiipoliien,  the  fl/acA  /?■!/,  the 
Promt  Kilt,  and  the  Comiiioa  Mnuit,  the  pcsls  of  cuili^ed 

TAi-  /)/<(ri(  Rnt.  This  is  I*  Pal  of  the  Frt'n<:'h :  Pallo  and 
SiTieo  "f  ilio  Ilnlians;  Faioit  and  R-ilaaC  the  Svrmiafls ; 
/•■i/o  of  the  P.itiiii!iu->c ;  iln/rr  of  the  Gt'rmans;  /I'oiufihe 
Dutch;  Jio/'oof  theSwdci:  /?'ii(^of  Ihi'Dano*;  Uvpnim 
(frmFte  of  the  antiem  Bniisli ;  HIarh  Put  of  tW  morlern 
"EncU'h  ;  and  P.\ll'>n  of  ili,-  So,>ich.  ll  is  the  Mu,  Palhit 
of  LmiitfUK.  and  ihe  Miu  it>ni>-iiirut  m/ijnr  ot  Ray. 

That  th.s  animal  is  indi^fiioiis  ina\  *lw  doubled,  Mr. 
Macgillivray  oh^trics  that  the  'Old  lCiif;U»h  or  Black 
Rat,'  as  it  hu  twvn  callo<l.  i»  as  inu(.h  Krvnch  or  l^i^h  as 
EnRli<h.  That  it  wns  in  Britain  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Broirn  Pal.  befon.'  whose  supenor  sireni;ih  it  is 
rapidlv  disuppennni:.  can  be  doubii'd  u  liiilc.  Pennant, 
who  Riv.-.  the  Briiiih  name  iibovc  sinled  for  Ihe  Blai-k  Pal. 
ha*  nn  Briii'-h  name  for  the  biown  spcncs :  and  we  sutpeci 
thai  iha  king's  ral-caicber,  noticed  by  Pennant,  with  bis 
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tcariet  dren  embroidered  with  ydlow  wonted,  qb  wVtA  a« 
OEUrea  of  mice  or  i«tt  destroying  *heat-sbc«TM.  ovsd  r  i 
office  in  this  kiuitdom  to  the  Black  Bat.  'It  is  belwTtri' 
says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  'to  have  been  orii^nally  mponn 
from  tbe  Continent,  where  it  first  mada  iia  appcBranri  .: 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aitd  is  sappowd  :^ 
have  come  from  tbe  East.  Vessels  in  port  were  ft>TiB«r!i 
liable  to  be  infested  by  it,  ao  that  it  toon  be««mB  as  roam  -i 
in  America  as  in  Europe;  although  in  the  mahtime  }'--'* 
of  that  country  it  has  now  become  nearly  ai 
the  San *' ' 


I,  and  from  ti 


>,  the  pradommanf«  of  the  ta  n 
.  Bell  had  -,■ 
y  for  ita  ap-   =- 


:sly  fixed  the  middle  of  the  sar 
ance  in  this  country.  'At  least.'  says  he,  '  no  auth'Jt  lj  'r 
antient  than  that  period  has  described  or  even  aUodad  i  < 
Getner  being  the  first  who  described  and  Sguml  it.'  T^ . 
ligure  of  Gesner  leaves  no  donbt  that  the  aniroal  rrff^ 
sented  is  the  Black  Pat,  and  it  is  spoken  of  insurh  «:->• 
that  It  may  well  have  been  a  long  resident  in  Bug lar,<i  -  — 
'  Mua  domesticus  major,  quern  Rattum  appelllnm  r.-i 
Alborto,  quoniam  hoc  nomine  non  Germani  taotiim.  >■  ; 
Itali  etiam,  Galli  et  Angli  uluntur;'  and  again.  anoDe  i  • 
names  given  to  the  animal  by  various  natiuii*,  'Aug.  ', 
Sat,  Ratu:    Shakspere's  line*. 


show  that  the  animal  mutt  have  been  bmiUarly  known  ■ 
his  audience;  and  it  must  have  been  very  coamnn  cj.'- 
in   the  seventeenth   ocnturr,  when  the  while  taruety   »■■ 
probably  well  known ;  for  we   read  in  the  '  Dyurt   K.   > 
Session  Hinules'  (May,  1^26).  that  a  suspected  witch.  •.    ■ 
Janet,  came  to  John  While's   bouse,  'and   •(•n  on   ^. 
wife's  wheel  in  her  absence,  and  there«ncr  Ibere  n:^.-  i 
trhite  Ballon  at  sundrie  times  and  sat  on  his  cow's  bit'  i.  - 
that  tlictcaftcr  the  cow  dwined  away.'     Mr.  BcH   n      ri 
the  U!^urpBtio^  of  the  haunts  of  this  speciea  by  the  Br.  <  -. 
Rat.   The  Black  Rat.  he  says.  '  is  now  rurely  found.  r\'t  ■  ■ 
ing  in  old   houses  of  large  cities,  as  in  I»iidoti,  in   t 
burgh,  and  some  other  places,  where  it  still  existi  io  -     - 
siderable  number*,  especially  in  tbe  cellars  and  tUb':->    f 
the  city  of  London,  in  many  of  which  it  is  mm  ctm- 
than  the  other.'     Mr.  Maci;illivray  remarks  thai   in   E 
burgh  it  appears  to  be  cotnplciely  extirpile-l.     *  1  harr 
he  L-ontinuca,  'sten  a  ii]>criiiien  obtained  there  wiihio  ■; 
fif^ucn  ye.in.'    The  last- mentioned  author  also  te!U  ui  '   .: 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Guidon,  nmiister  of  Birnie.  some  ><-ar«  :_- 
Fcnl  him  several  indiiidMals  alive,  which  were   rsu.' 
Elgin,  wlicre  howeier  llic  species  i*  much  less  frr^,- 
mct  with  than  the  Brown  Rat.     In  Leith,  ha  aaiv   ■; 
is  at  a  grealLT  distnncc  from  the  roa^t,  it  is  not  vet^  -. 
mun;  and  in  other  inland  towns  and  villages  in  S--  '  - 
it  is  sitll  to  be  procured.  'Whether.' add*  Mr.  Mai^  . 
'the  dtstrucliun  of  thiH  animal  has  been  eflei^trd   t-\ 
hrijBr  and  more  ferocious  Brown  Rat,  or,  like  that  of  t  ,   ■ 
tribes  of  the  human  species,  has  resulted  from  the  d  ^. 
lion  of  food.  cBUM.'d  by  the  overwhelming  increa**    .  - 
unfrien'llv  rare,  it  is  impcr-^ible  to  deliTmine.' 

rhe  Black  Rat  is  gieyish  black  abotc  and  a»h-r  '  -- 
beneath  :  the  ears  ore  half  the  length  of  tbe  h*»d.  an:  • 
tad  is  r.ithet  longer  than  the  body. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  d: 


Length  of  the  liead  and  body      .        7         4 

Leii.;lh  oflhehead    ...         1        Id 

Length  of  the  ears     .         .         .         Oil 

I.«ngihof  the  tad      .        .         .        T       II 

It  breeiU  often  in  the  year,  and  tbe  fcmala  atiioMi--  •  ^- 

diices  from   seven  to   nine  at  a  birth.      Lik*  IW   Br  •: 

species,  it  is  oronivorouB.    Mr.  Bell  thiakt  it  pnbbk'.  t-   - 

itie  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  wm  tntrDC-; 

into   this   kingdom   from   France,  and   otHarr^   ih^i    .  . 

Welsh  name  fur  it,  which  sii^iflea' French  How**,  ai7c>  -■ 

Io  ra>uur  thisopmiun.     From  Europe,  he  adds,  ii  h^  i--- 

senl  wiih  the  Drown  Rat  to  Ameri>-«,  tbe  Blamla  itf  . 

Pacific,  and  la  many  other  plaeea. 

Mr.ThompEon  {Znol.  Proe^  ie37>DOtiQe*  aa  ln>^   F- 
wiih  a  white  breast,  which  he  is  inclined  U>  cook.-  -^vt 
linct  fron  J/ur  RtUtu*,  and  «hich  ha  name  Mu»  t:-^  •■ 
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it  had  not,  when  he  wrote,  advanced  farther  north  than  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

Brown  Rat.  This  is  Le  Surmuiot  of  the  French ;  Nor- 
way Bat  of  the  English ;  AIus  decumanus  of  Pallas  and 
Gmelin ;  and  Mus  Norvegicus  of  Brisson. 

Why  this  overwhelming  pest  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Norway  Bat  does  not  appear :  so  far  from  its  being  abori- 
ginal in  that  country,  it  was  not  known  to  exist  therewhen 
the  name  was  first  applied  to  it.  *  It  is,'  says  Pennant,  *  an 
animal  quite  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  as  we  have  been 
assured  by  several  natives  of  the  countries  which  form  that 
tract,  and  Linnrous  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  last '  System.' 
It  is  fit  here  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist  in 
speaking  of  the  common  Rat,  which  he  says  was  first 
brought  from  America  into  Europe  by  means  of  a  ship 
bound  to  Antwerp.*  The  feet  is  that  both  Hat  and  Mouse 
were  unknown  to  the  New  World  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  and  the  first  Rats  it  ever  knew  were 
introduced  there  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp.  This  animal 
iiuver  made  its  appearance  m  England  till  about  forty  years 

ago I  suspect  that  this  Rat  came  in  ships  originally 

from  the  East  Indies.  They  are  found  there,  and  also  in 
vast  numbers  in  Persia,  from  whence  they  have  made  their 
-way  westerly  even  to  Petersburg.'  It  made  its  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  about  1750.  Mr.  Bell  states 
that  the  original  country  of  this  Rat  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained, although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  comes 
from  a  warmer  climate  than  our  owa.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
says  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies  about  17.10,  and  ^(radually  to  have 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  by  means  of  the  frequent  commercial 
intercourse  established  among  the  nations  of  these  regions. 
It  is  not,  he  observes,  confined  to  cities  and  villages,  but 
establishes  colonies  in  fkrm -steadings,  on  the  banks  of 
canals  and  rivers,  and  even  in  islands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mainland,  or  from  larger  islands,  to 
which  it  has  been  introduced  by  shipping.  Thus,  he  states, 
it  is  found  on  many  of  the  islets  of  the  Hebrides  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  feeding  on  grass,  shell- fish,  and  Crustacea, 
and  burrowing  in  the  banks ;  '  for  although  not  essentially 
amphibious,  like  the  Water  Rat,  it  does  not  hesitate  on 
occasion  to  betake  itself  to  the  water,  and  flocks  have  been 
seen  swimming  from  one  island  to  another.' 

According  to  Dr.  Harlan  the  Brown  Bat  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  North  America  until  the  year  1 775.  When 
Dr.  Richardson  wrote  {Fauna  BorealuAmericana)  it  was 
very  common  in  Lower  Canada ;  but  he  was  informed  that, 
in  1825,  it  had  not  advanced  much  beyond  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  did  not  observe  it  in  the  Fur  Countries; 
and  if  it  does  exist  there,  he  thinks  that  it  is  only  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  at  factories  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

This  species  is  eminently  carnivorous,  bold,  ferocious,  and 
most  destructive  in  the  game-preserve  and  poultry-yard, 
where  the  eggs  and  young  birds  are  preyed  upon  by  them 
without  mercy.  In  towns  carrion  and  offal  form  their  chief 
subsistence.  An  official  report  to  the  French  government 
on  the  proposition  for  removing  the  establishment  for 
slaughtering  horses  at  Montfau9on  gives  an  account  of  their 
numbers  and  voracity  almost  appalling;  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  against  the  removal  was  the  danger  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  suddenly  depriving  these  voracious  ani- 
mals of  their  usual  food.  The  carcasses  of  the  slaughtered 
horses,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  per  diem, 
are  found  next  morning  picked  to  the  bare  bone  by  the 
rats.  A  part  of  this  establishment  is  enclosed  by  solid  walls, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  several  holes  are  made  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  these  vermin.  Into  this  place  Dusuas- 
sois,  the  proprietor,  put  the  dead  bodies  of  two  or  three 
horses ;  and  having  stopped  up  all  the  holes  towards  mid- 
night, with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he,  with  several  work- 
men, each  bearing  a  torch  m  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the 
other,  suddenly  entered  the  enclosure,  shut  the  door,  and 
began  a  general  massacre.  Wherever  a  blow  was  directed, 
even  without  aim,  a  rat  was  killed;  and  those  which 
attempted  to  ac«P^  by  running  up  the  walls  were  quickly 
knocked  down.  The  dead  of  one  night  amounted  to  2650 ; 
the  result  of  four  hunts  was  9101 ;  and  by  repeating  the 
experiment  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  Dusuassois  destroyed 

*  N .  B.  Linattu  only'  maatkmt  thb  oa  tiia  Attthority  of  uotiier.  His  words 
Are  *  '  Kx  Ami*rica  nnvi  qundam  Antwsrplana  primum  iu  Kuroparo  pcireuisse 
rrfert  l\>pplD.  orU  illostr.  19S.* 
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16,050  rats  in  the  space  of  a  month.  Now  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  yard  in  which  these  numbers  were  killed 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  area  over 
which  the  dead  horses  are  spread,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  multitudes  that  infest  this  place ;  indeed  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  and  eminences  are  riddled  with  their  burrows, 
and  their  paths  thereto  may  be  traced  from  the  enclosures 
where  the  horses  are  slaughtered. 

This  rat  id  greyish-brown  above  and  greyish- white  beneath, 
and  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  Mr.  Bell 
gives  the  following  dimensions,  from  which  its  superiority  in 
size  to  the  Black  Kat  will  be  evident : — 

laches.        Lines. 

Length  of  the  head  and  body     •     .       10  8 

head 2  4 

ears 0  8 

tail 8  2 

White  or  yellowish -white  varieties,  being  albinoes  with 
red  eyes,  and  variegated  individuals,  sometimes  occur. 

The  Common  or  Domestic  Mouse  needs  no  description. 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  civilized  man,  and  has 
never  been  found  at  a  distance  from  his  dwelling.  White 
varieties  with  pink  eyes  are  kept  and  propagated  as  pets  by 
those  who  admire  such  albinoes :  tney  are  pretty  little 
animaU,  and  soon  become  familiar.  This  well-known  spe- 
cies is  Im  Souris  of  the  French ;  Topo,  Sorice,  and  Sorgio 
di  Casa  of  the  Italians  ;  Bat  of  the  Spanish ;  Batinhoof  the 
Portuguese ;  Maus  and  Hausmata  of  the  Germans ;  Mujfi 
of  the  Dutch ;  Mus  of  the  Swedes ;  Muus  of  the  Danes ; 
Lltfgoden  of  the  anticnt  British ;  Mas  domesiicus  communU 
velmifior  of  Gcsner;  Mus  dftmesticus  vulgaris  s,  minor  o« 
Ray ;  and  Mus  Musculus  of  Linnseus. 

Dr.  Richardson  saw  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
Factory  filled  with  packages  from  England,  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  species  may  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  ports  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  he  never 
heard  of  its  being  taken  in  the  Fur  Countries  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Say  informed  him  that  it  was  in- 
troduced at  Engineer  Cantonment  on  the  Missouri,  by  Major 
Long's  expedition. 

Asiatic  Rats  and  Mice. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Brown  Bat  is  an  Asiatic 
species,  and  the  Black  Rat  is  not  without  claims  to  a  similar 
geographical  origin ;  but  amonf^  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Oriental  Rats  is  XxieMus  Giganteus  ofH^rdmcke^  Mus  Mala- 
baricus  of  Shaw.  Of  this  rat  General  Hardwicke  gives  a 
faithful  figure,  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  :  it  has  the  appearance  of 
^  Brown  Bat  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it  without  thinking  what  the  consequences 
might  be  if  it  were  ever  to  be  imported  and  naturalised  in 
Europe.  Above  it  is  most  hairy  and  black ;  beneath  inclin- 
ing to  grey.  The  animal  figured  was  a  female,  and  weighed 
two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a  half.  Its  total  length  was 
26f  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  13  inches.  The 
male  grows  larger,  and  weighs  three  pounds  and  upwards. 
'  This  rat,*  writes  the  late  lamented  General,  '  is  found  in 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Mysore,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Bengal  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
It  is  partial  to  dry  situations,  and  hardly  ever  found  distant 
fix>m  habitations.  The  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  eat  the  flesh 
of  this  rat.  in  preference  to  thsit  of  any  other  species.  It  is 
a  most  mischievous  animal,  burrows  to  a  great  depth,  and 
will  pass  under  the  foundations  of  granaries  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  Mud,  or  unbumt  brick  walls,  prove  no 
security  against  its  attacks,  and  it  commonly  perforates  such 
buildings  in  all  directions.  It  is  destructive  in  gardens, 
and  roots  up  the  seeds  of  all  leguminous  plants  sown  within 
its  haunts.  Cucurbitareous  plants  and  fruits  also  suffer  by 
its  depredations.  When  grain  and  vegetables  are  not  within 
its  reach,  or  scarce,  it  will  attack  poultrv ;  but  the  former  is 
its  choicest  food.*  Mr.  Gray  remarks  that  the  geographical 
range  of  Mus  giganteus  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  Mr. 
Charles  Hardwicke  having  transmitted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seiun  a  specimen  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Mus  Setifer,  (Horsf.)  The  TYAtf^irtroA  of  the  Javanese 
was  considered  by  M.  Temminck  and  others  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species :  but  this  opinion  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Gray 
{ZooL  Proc.,  1832),  who  points  out  the  differences.  Dr. 
Horsfield  states  that  it  is  found  in  Java  at  the  confines  of 
forests  and  woods,  and,  according  to  his  observations,  rarely 
approaches  the  villages  and  d%vellings  of  the  natives,  who 
describe  it,  however,  as  a  bold  and  mischievous  animal,  and 
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the  Doctor  ut*,  tbat  the  robu;Ine«  of  its  tirttt  &nd  llie  re- 
markable bUo  anil  atrength  of  ils  front  teeth  agree  with 
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its  ruod,  and  iii  tail  In 
ire  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
ites  that  Afu>  decuma- 
lumerous  and  troublo- 
( very  uncommon,  and 


the  character  of  Ihoie  «peciei  which 
quenting  the  water.  Mr.  Hodgson  it 
ntu  and  Atur  Ralltit  are  both  very 
aome  In  Nep^l ;  that  Mut  Mtuculia 
ihat  Field  Mice  are  frequently  met  wiin. 
African  Rata  and  Mice. 

Mui  Harbarvi,  the  Barbary  Moute,  will  sefve  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  the  African  species. 

Deseription. — Darkiih  brown  with  Ave  or  six  yellowish 
longitudinal  stripes  on  each  side,  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
interveuing  spaces,  and  becoming  confused  towards  the 
under  pans,  which  are  nearly  while.  Mr.  Benoelt  obserres, 
Ihat  on  the  forefeet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first  visi- 
ble; and  that  this  circumstance,  mentioned  in  ihe  gpeciSe 
charnrler  given  by  Linnseus,  has  led  many  Bubse<iuent  na- 
turalists tu  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Moute  really  be- 
longed to  the  genus  with  which  it  was  associated.  iJnntDUS 
himself,  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  bad  however  sUted.  in  his 
description  of  the  species,  that  rudiments  of  a  thumb,  and 
also  of  a  fifth  toe,  were  observable  on  a  closer  inspection  ; 
and  this  slatemenl,  he  adds,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  specimens  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
giral  Society  of  London,  which  were  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Common  Rat  and  Common  Mouse. 

Locality,  Barbaiy,  where  they  are  not  rare,  and  where 
the  name  gi^en  to  them  by  the  natives  is  Phar-Azcff,  the 
Patmello  Moute. 


Aranican  Rats  and  Mice. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  forms  of  American 
Mice  will  be  found  in  the  'Zoology  of  H.  M,  S.  Bea»l.-,' 
where  many  spcciss  are  figured:  they  were  coUecied  by 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq,  at  various  parts  of  Ihe  southern 
coast  of  South  America,  viz.,  Coqulmbo,  Valparaiso,  Port 
Desire.  Maldonado.  Bahia,  Blanco.  &c.  Mr.  Watcrhouse 
flrst  <lescribed  theia  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Sorietf  of  l»ndon  <ltt371.  divi<ling  Ihcm  into  several  subor' 
dinale  (;roups,  to  which  he  assigns  the  subgeneric  lilies  of 
Scapleromyt.  Orymyelfnu,  Abrolhrix.  Calomyt,  and 
Phyllntiit,  which  last,  in  Mr-  Walerhouse's  opinion,  indi- 
cates an  aberrant  form  of  the  Muridir. 

We  select  as  an  example  Mui  (Phyllolit)  Dancinii. 

Detmjiiinn. — Fur  above,  cinnamon  and  blackish  inter' 
mixed;  in  fiontof  the  eyes,  ash-colonr;  cheeks,  sides,  and 
tail,  near  the  ba&c,  yellow  cinnamon  ;  under  par's  and  feel 
white ;  ears  very  large  and  leaf-like,  nearly  naked;  Ihe  tail, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body,  blackish  brown 
above,  white  beneath.  I.ength  fh>m  Ihe  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  1 0  inches.  9  lines,  of  which  ibe  tail  mea- 
alires  4  inches,  9  linen. 

Lomliiy.  Cuquimbo. 

Mr,  Walerhouse  olso  characterises  from  the  same  colle<v 
lion  (wo  new  gem-ra  of  small  Roilenls,  Beiihrodnn  and 
Abreeomo.  The  affinity  of  the  first  is  slated  to  be  with  Ihe 
Uund^,  and  the  socood  Mr.  Waterhousv  considers  to  be 


evidently  allied  on  Ibe  one  hand  to  OdodoM.  CUnAmf.  aail 
Poephagomyt,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ChmdmUid^.  Stm 
further,  post,  9t8. 


MuDuvtoO. 

Before  we  take  leave  «f  this  port  of  the  inbjaet,  w«  voh 
refer  to  an  observstion  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  rnnark*  iZ-'i 
Proc^  183!)  that  the  comparative  length  oftbehindR'  irtr. 
and  Ihe  relative  diatance  of  the  luberrle*  oftheaole  irm 
the  end  of  the  toes  and  (torn  the  heel,  appear  to  f\iini*S  ran 
good  distinctive  characters  fur  the  species  of  this  di^i.i: 
genus.  Thus  in  the  fVood  Moute,  Uue  <yfcii/MW.  \j- 
hinder  luherele  of  Ihe  sole  is  about  a  line  ne«rer  to  lb*  ber 
than  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  while  in  the  Common  Mrnttir.  Mm 
3furcu/ut,  which  has  a  shorter  hind  toot,  Ihe  hinder  talarrr  - 
is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  heel  and  the  tipof  ihr  i-^ix 

Mr.  Darwin  (Jryurnal  and  Remarlti)  observpa  that  t.  '-r. 
and  oibei  small  rodents,  subsist  in  considerable  numbrr>  .i 
very  desert  places,  as  long  ai  there  is  Ihe  leoxt  >'cxpisi.  -.. 
In  Patagonia,  even  on  the  borders  uf  the  Salinas.  «h-  -'  • 
drop  of  fresh  water  can  never  be  found,  ibey  awarm.  N-  v: 
to  Lizards,  he  adds,  mice  appear  to  be  able  to  rapport  ei  it- 
encc  on  the  sroallest  and  unest  {Hirtioni  of  Ibe  earth,  c*'^ 
on  the  islets  in  the  midst  of  great  oceans.  lie  b«liF<T*  .: 
will  be  found,  that  several  inlands,  which  ponioai  ntt  uthr 


slates,  that  after  the  great  drought  of  1H3*,  1631,  and  l>i_ 
there  was  a  prodigious  increase  of  all  kinds  of  ««rain.  p> 
pecially  field  mice,  myriads  of  which  overran  ibc  eouoin. 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  maize  harreal  of  ISU. 
Capromys.  (Desmarest;  /aorfo*).  Say.) 
Generic  Character.— Yon-tetX,  ibur-toed ;  Utumb  rvi^ 
meniary.  llind-fect  atrong.  thick,  fin-toad.  Tail  mu->. 
rale,  thick  at  the  bate,  scaly,  with  few  hairs.  Uolars  t  r.* 
matir.  with  their  crawn  traversed  by  bids  ofenanwL  w  i.  • 
penetrate  rather  deeply,  and  resambla  iboae  in  lite  cmwG  i 
the  teeth  of  the  Beavers. 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors^;  molars  7 — -=3C 


Example,  Capromy*  P»ir>ri»n,  Desm.;  /aoAw  J*tm 
Say. 

Deirripliott. — Siie  of  a  rather  small  rabbiL  Fnr  ra 
j^reenish  or  blackish  brawn,  tinged  with  speeki  «f  «bi 
vellov  above,  except  on  the  rump.  wh*r«  Ibe  hurt  m«  m 


and  which  Ureddish-brovm;  belly  and  ch««t  ilirly  brownish- 


IVom  Cuba  by  M.  Fournier.  Of  Ihe  habifi  of  ibe«a  animali 
in  iho  wild  slate,  the  latter  Imowi  only  tliat  tbey  am  fitund 
in  woods,  that  they  clirab  trees  with  great  facility,  and  that 
tbey  live  on  veKelablas.  In  the  domeslicalod  stale,  M.  Des- 
marest  remarked  that  their  intelligence  appeared  to  be  de- 
veloped 01  much  aa  that  of  rata  and  iquirrels,  being  much 
buyond  tlial  of  rabbits  and  Guinea  pi^  Thoy  showed  great 
curiosity,  and  were  very  wakeful  at  night,  but  their  tome  of 
hearing  did  not  seem  so  One  as  that  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
Tlieir  noalrils  were  incesiantly  in  motion,  especially  when 
they  smelt  any  new  object,  and  their  tailo  was  sufflciently 
delicate  to  enable  them  to  dislinijuish  and  reject  vegetables 
which  had  been  touched  by  animal  substances,  which  la^t 
appeared  lo  be  odious  lo  them.  They  agreed  well,  steeping 
close  together,  and,  when  they  wero  apart,  they  called  to 
each  oilier  with  a  sharp  cry  difTering  little  from  that  of  a 
rat :  they  B:ipreased  pleaaure  by  a  low  soft  kind  of  grunting. 
They  hardly  ever  quarrelled,  except  for  fuod,  as  when  one 
pieoe  of  fhiit  only  was  given  between  both ;  one  would  then 
seize  it  and  run  away  till  Ihe  other  was  able  to  take  it  from 
him.  They  sometimes  played  for  a  long  time  together, 
holding  themselves  up  in  (he  manner  of  kangaroos,  firmly 
supported  upon  the  broad  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and  striking  each  other  with  the  hands,  until 
one  of  them  finding  a  wall  or  aonc  other  body  against  which 
to  support  himself,  acquired  additional  power  and  gained 
advantage,  but  Ihey  never  bit  each  other.  Tbey  manifested 
the  greatest  indifierence  to  other  animals,  paying  no  atten- 
t>un  even  lo  cats.  They  were  fond  of  being  caressed,  and 
particularly  of  being  scratched  undo  the  chin.  They  did 
not  biie,butkliehtly  pressed  with  the  incisive  teeth  the  akin 
of  those  who  caresseil  them.  They  did  not  ordinarily  drink, 
but  M.  Desmarest  san  them  occasionally  suck  up  water  as 
Bquiriuls  do.  Their  food  was  solely  vet^clablo,  such  as 
cabbage,  succory,  gropes,  nuts,  bread,  apples,  &c.  Sic. ;  and 
Ihey  were  not  very  difficult  in  their  choice  of  it,  thougli 
llicy  were  very  fond  of  highly  flavoured  hurbs  and  aromatic 
plants, — wormwood,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  geraniums,  celery, 
fcc,  for  inBiancc.  Grapes  too  piuascd  them  mightily,  and 
lu  obtain  the  fruit  they  climbed  up  a  long  pule  on  which  it 
was  placed :  they  were  fond  of  bread  sleejwd  in  aniseed  or 
wine.  Their  excrements  were  long  black  lumps  similar  in 
consistence  lo  that  of  rabbits.  Their  urine  reddened,  indry- 
n  welled  with  it 


They  were  almost  absolutely  ptantigisdo,  and  their  move- 
nenis  were  slow,  the  hmder  parts  appearing  to  be  em- 
barrassed, as  it  were,  when  they  walked,  as  mav  be  observed 
in  the  bear.  They  took  occasional  leaps,  suddenly  turning 
round  from  head  to  tail,  like  the  fluid  mouse,  and  galloped. 
when  at  play,  making  a  considerable  noise  with  the  sulen  of 
their  feet.  They  climbed  with  ease,  agisting  themselves 
with  their  tails  as  a  support  and  using  the  same  in  descend- 
ing. In  certain  positions,  on  a  stick  for  example,  Ihe  tail 
•erved  as  a  balance  to  preserve  equilibrium.  Tbey  often 
laised  themselvaa  to  a  listening  posttire,  sitting  erect,  with 
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the  hands  hanging  down,  liko  rabbits  and  hares;  and,  in 
eating,  ihey  employed,  Komelimas  both,  at  olhor  times  one 
uf  their  hands  only.  The  latter  happens  when  the  sub- 
stance they  are  holding  is  small  enough  to  bo  held  between 
their  tingers  and  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

This  species  appears  lo  be  known  in  Cuba  by  the  name 
of  Ulia,  and  M.  UesmarKst  thinks  that  it  is  the  animal 
described  by  Bomare.  Oriado,  and  others,  more  than  300 
years  since.  According  to  Bomare,  the  Ulias  is  a  species  of 
rabbit  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  which  inhabits  Ihe  West  Indiec. 
and  is  hunted  at  night  by  Ihe  light  of  a  luminous  insect, 
named  Acadia  fprobably  Elaler  Ttoclilacus),  of  which  H. 
Fournier  brought  large  quantities  from  Cuba. 

Another  species,  also  trom  Cuba.  Capromy*  prehttuitU 
(Piippig),  is  also  recorded,  but  Dr.  Fischer  places  the  mark 
of  donbt  before  it. 

For  Mr.  Owen's  observations  on  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy oF  Capromy*  see  the  Zool.  Proc.  for  1832  and  1839. 

Cricctus  [Hahstsr].   And  see  further,  p.  5 1 B. 
Jumping  Mice. 
The  race  of  Jerboas,  or  Dipodider,  appears  to  be  ordained 
by  nature  for  hting  upon  desert  and  sandy  plains. 

Schreber,  and  he  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  characterised  the  genus 

rAT.Gny  {Anncdi  lif  Pkilotophy,  I82J)  make*  the  Jirr- 
bo'idig  the  fourth  family  of  the  Gliret,  and  thus  characterises 
it;  cutting-teeth  two  in  each  jaw;  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, rooted  ;  ears  moderate  ;  eyes  large,  prominent ; 
clavicles  distinct ;  fora  feet  short  (used  as  hands)  \  h'md  feet 
very  long;  tail  long,  hair^',  used  in  leaping  or  walking; 
Air  aofL  And  he  thus  divides  the  family — 
+ 
Grinders  compound  or  rootless. 

\.Pede»tina.  Pcdeslcs, //ftj.  2.  Diprna.  Dlpus,  SeAreA. 
Meriones,  F.  Cur.,  not  l/lig. 

Grinders  simplo,  roots  divided ;  legs  nearly  equal. 

3.  Gorbillus,  Dcim.  4.  Myorinn.  Myoxus,  Gm.  i. 
Sciuriiia.  Soiuroptorus,  F.  Cuv.  Pteromys,  Cav.  Mac- 
roxuB.  F.  Cuv.  SoiuruE.  Linn.  Taroia,  Jllig.  The  latter 
genus  very  closely  allied  to  Arelnmina. 

Mr.  Swainson  (.Cloirijieatton  qf  Quadruped*)  observes 
that  the  Jerboas  iDiput)  are  remarkable  for  possessing  the 
longest  hind  legs  of  any  quadrupeds  yet  discovered,  while 
the  fbre  legs  are  disproportion  ally  short ;  this  stnictare  he 
ramarks  is  seen  also  in  the  Kangaroos,  which  seem  to  be 
represented  in  miniature  by  tliese  little  animals,  which, '  like 
their  pouched  prototypes,  use  the  fore  feet  only  as  organa 
of  rest  upon  the  ground;  for  if  they  are  frightened  or  wish 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  they  stand  upon  the  hind 
lega  only,  and  lake  prodigioua  leaps.'  That  the  tail  ia 
necessaiT  for  Ihe  efllcieni  pcrfurinanee  of  these  feats,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  individuals  deprived  of  tbeir  taila 
were  unable  to  assume  the  erect  position  or  to  leap  at  all. 
The  fore  feet  are  employed  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth. 
seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  organs  of  progression. 
Those  that  we  have  seen  alii-c  seemed  to  use  their  posterior 
imities  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  appeared  lo 
walk  on  the  toes  of  those  extremities.  Tliey  are  verj'  bird- 
like -n  some  of  their  movement*,  and  there  is  something  ia 
their  general  appearance  that  would  lead  an  imaginative 
mind  to  the  fancy  that  Ihey  were  birds  suddenly  trans- 
formed to  quadrupeds  and  were  hardly  reconciled  lo  the 
change.  Parts  of  their  internal  structure,  in  Ihe  akeleton 
particularly,  are  bird-tike. 

Mr.  Swainson  says,  'llie  best-known  species  is  iheQerbo, 

Egyptian  Jerboa  (Dipus  Sagitta),  in  which  country  it  is 
very  common.  It  lives  in  large  societies  and  constructa 
burrows  under  ground :  it  is  shy  and  timid,  nor  can  it  be 
kept  in  confinement  any  considerable  time.   Of  four  typical 


have  been  separated  as  a  subgenus,  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
H\(GerbiUu>)-,  but  their  distinctions  arc  to  very  s.ight  that 
we  have  not  adopted  the  name.  The  genus  Pedetet,  repre- 
sented by  the  C«pe  Jerboa,  clearly  belongs  to  the  same 
group.  America,  which  has  no  Jerboas,  nevertheless  pre- 
sents us  with  their  prototypes  in  the  Jumping  Mice  of 
Canada  (Merionei.  lUig.).' 
The  Jerboas  have,  in  truth,  presented  considerahle  diQ 
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culties  to  loologists,  and  the  (Ustinction  of  tbe  species  is 
often  not  clearly  made  out.  Sonnini  was  one  of  the  first 
vho  endearoureil  lo  dissipate  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  He  comci  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  but  one  variety  of  them  in  Egypt,  where  they  are 
multiplied nilhout  end.  'Id  fkct,* says M. Sonnini,  'among 
all  those  which  1  have  obserted  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places,  I  never  remarked  the  leait  dissimilitude  of 
either  form  or  colour.'  His  paper,  M.  Berlhout  van  Ber- 
chem's  letter  on  the  tnie  nomenclature  of  the  Gerboiae,  and 
M.  SoDnini's  reply  to  the  same,  will  he  found  in  the 'Travels' 
of  the  latter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  That  these  Jer- 
boas were  known  to  the  anlients  is  erident.  Herodotus 
(iv.  192)  alludes  to  them  as  inhabiting  Aftica.  Aristotle 
(Hill.  Anim.,  vi.  37)  speaks  of  Ibem  as  those  Egyptian 
Rati  which  walk  on  two  feet,  because  the  hind  feet  are 
great  and  the  fore  feet  small.  They  are  noticed  by  Mlian 
(ST.  26).  who  quotes  Theophraslua.  The  detcriplbn  of' 
Theophraslus  (Fr.  xiv.)  cannot  be  mistaken.  Ho  says 
that  these  rats  have  indeed  fore  feet,  but  do  not  walk 
upon  them  and  use  them  as  hands.  Whon  they  llee, 
he  adds,  they  leap.  They  are  clearly  the  jEgyptii  mures 
of  Pliny,  who  says  '  bipedei  ambulant'  (x.  65),  and 
Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  a  gold  coin  with  tbe  plant 
Sitpkium  and  one  of  these  animals  represented  on  it,  and, 
says  that  these  symbols  were  used  to  denote  tho  country  of 
Cyrene,  where  both  were  found. 

One  of  the  best  monographs  of  the  genus  Dipus  is  that  of 
M.  Lichtenatein :  tbe  species  he  givee  ate  numerous,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  same  of  then)  are  not  varieties.  A 
*ery  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Jerboas  and  Gerbillas,  by  M, 
F.  Cuvier,  was  read  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
in  1S3S,Bnd  is  published,  with  beautiful  illustntions,  in  tbe 
'  Transactions'  of  that  Society  (vol.  ii.). 

M.  F.  Cuvier  commences  this  memoir  with  observing 
that  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  lo  tbe  J?o- 
dentia,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  natural  classification  of 
the  numerous  species  composing  that  order,  among  which 
considerable  conf^ision  had  hitherto  prevailed,  particularly 
in  the  genera  Dipui  and  Gerbillus,  the  relations  of  which 
lo  other  allied  groups  had  been  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  previuua  writers.  The  species  included  in  the 
Senus  Dipus  had  been  formed  by  M.  lachtenstein  into  three 
ivisions,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  and  num- 
ber of  rudimentary  toes  upon  the  hind  feet.  In  tho  first 
section  are  placed  those  with  three  toes,  all  perfectly  formed  ; 
in  tbe  second,  thoic  with  four,  one  of  which  is  rudimentary ; 
end  in  the  third,  those  with  five,  two  of  these  being  rudi' 
mentary.  M.  Cuvier  slates  that  he  is  unactjuainled  with 
the  second  division  of  M.  Lichtenstein ;  but  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first,  in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  rudimentary  toes,  he  finds  that  they  are 
nlso  distinguished  from  those  of  the  third  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  the  osteulo^ical  characters  of  the  bead.  These 
points  of  difference  he  considers  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  distinct  genus  for  the  Jerboas  with  five  toes, 
adopting  tho  name  Aiaclaga,  given  by  Pallas  to  a  species, 
as  the  common  generic  appellation.  M.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  three  principal  toes  of  the  Aiaclaga*,  as  well  as 
the  three  only  toes  of  the  Jerboas,  are  articulated  to  a 
single  metatarsal  bone,  and  that  the  two  rudimentary  toes 
of  the  first  genut  have  each  their  metatarsal  bone ;  whence 
it  results  that  the  penultimate  sefrment  of  the  foot  is  com- 
posed of  three  bones  in  the  Alaclagat,  and  of  one  only  in 
the  Jerboat.  The  incisors  of  the  Alaclagas  ate  simple, 
whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Jerboas  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  furrow.  The  molars  of  the  latter  genua 
are  complicated  in  form,  and  but  little  resemble  those  of  the 
former  They  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw.  and 
three  m  the  lower ;  but  the  first  in  tho  upper  is  a  small 
rudimentary  lootb,  which  probably  disappears  in  aged  indi- 
viduals. After  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  M.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  Alacla^ui  and  Jerboat  is  evidently 
the  same,  and  is  characterised  by  the  large  size  of  the 
cranium,  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  suborbital  foramina.     The 


and  which,  in  the  Alaclagat,  may  be  said  to  be  li 
senting  a  very  limited  lurfaoe  for  the  attachment  of  tntivlL-*. 
He  then  notes  a  difference  in  tbe  relative  development  ■.! 
the  jaws,  tbe  lower  being  comparatively  much  sWivr  ii. 
the  Aiaclaga*  than  in  the  Jerboa*.  Having  descnbeil  t 
new  species  of  Aiaclaga,  a  native  of  Barbary,  under  \he 
name  of  Aiaclaga  arundinitt  M.  F.  Cuvier  prorevdt  lu 
consider  the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  genera  <S'r 
biltu*  and  Merionet,  and  enters  into  a  critical  eiaminai.'.a 


of  the  Jerboa  is  distinguished  by  its  ercat  breadth  posteriorly, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  development  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  which  extends  beyond  the  occipital  posteriorly  and 
laterally,  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  by  no  means 
'le  case  in  the  Alaclugaa,  where  all  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
r  ore  of  moderate  dimcnsiuns.    Another  differential  cha- 
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of  all  tlw  species  wferrod  to  that  group.  To  thwe  he  adds 
•DOlher  (pecies,  (he  babita  of  which  lifl  detcribeK,  and  to 
vhich  ha  gives  the  Dame  of  Gerbillui  Burtoni.  The 
species  ha  include*  are: — 1.  Gtrbillut  jEgyptitirui.  S)ii. 
Dipiu  Gsrbillut.  Merionei  qttadrimaeututut,  Elirenberg. 
2.  GerbiUiu  pt/ramidum.  Syu.  Diput  a/ramidum,  Geoff. ; 
Attrionti  robiulat,  Riipp.  3,  Gerbiltiu  pysargus.  Svn. 
Merione*  Gerbiilut,  Rupp.  4.  Gerbillus  Indicu*.  Syn. 
X>(^tif /niJicui,  Hardnicka.  5.  GerbiUut  4/H't:anu«.  Syn. 
Alerionet  Sehlegelii.  Smuti ;  G.  Afro,  Gray.  6.  O'rbitliu 
brevicaudalux.  7.  Gerbilliu  Olaria.  8.  GerlnUut  Burtoni. 
For  the  detailed  descriplioni  of  these,  we  must  refer  Ilie 
reader  to  the  '  Transactions  of  tho  Zoological  Society,'  in 
which  will  also  be  found  M.  F.  Cuviei't  views  with  regard 
to  the  affinities  of  the  GerbiUat  and  Alaelaga*  to  Ihc 
Jerbooi,  and  which  lead  him  lo  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gerbillaa  have  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Mttrida. 


^;?ftS^^, 


Ottbilliu  Buitosk, 

HabiU,  ^. — General  Hardwicke    givee  the  following 
intereating  account  of  hi*  Dtpta  IvfUeiti : — *  TbeM  animals 
u  about  cultivated  lands,  and  particularly 


BnptUa  Mbm  (DIpM  X(tfHu.  ffnapr.  Ukl  Ehm.') 

deatnietive  to  wbeat  and  hailey  crops,  of  which  they  lay  up 
considerable  hoards  in  spacious  burrows  near  the  scenes  of 
their  plunder.  They  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening  corn 
just  beneath  the  eon,  and  convey  them  thus  entire  to  one 
cummon  sublCTraneoua  repositor]'.  which,  when  nUed,  they 
carefully  close,  and  do  not  open  for  una  till  supplies  abroad 
bacomo  distant  aud  scarce.  Grain  of  all  kinds  U  Iheir 
favourite  fuod ;  bul,  in  default  of  this,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  Tcgclablea.  About  llio  clusu 
of  day  they  issue  from  their  burruws,  and  traverse  Ilie  plains 
in  all  directions  to  a  cousidcrafalo  distance ;  they  run  fast, 
but  ofleiiei  leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  Gvo  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extended  in  n  horizontal' direction. 
When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  squirrel, 
holJinj;  the  food  between  their  furo  feol.  They  never 
appear  by  duy,  neither  do  they  commit  deprcdalions  withia 
doors.  I  have  observed  their  manneis  by  night,  in  moon- 
light nights,  taking  my  station  on  a  plain,  and  remaining 
for  some  time  with  as  liitle  motion  as  posi^ible.  1  was  soon 
surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards; 
but  on  rising  from  my  seat,  the  whole  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  nor  did  they  venture  forth  affoin  for  ten  minutes 
after,  and  then  with  much  caution  and  eircumspeetion. 

'A  tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  Kunjers,  whose  occupation 
is  hunting,  go  in  quest  of  these  animals  at  proper  seasons, 
to  plunder  their  hoards  of  grain;  and  often,  wilhin  the 
space  of  twenty  yards  square,  find  as  much  com  in  the  ear 
OK  could  be  emmmed  into  a  common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water  to  drink.  In  confinement 
this  animal  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  situation,  and 
docile ;  sleeps  much  in  the  day,  but  when  awake  feeds  as 
freely  as  by  night.  The  Hindus  above  mentioned  esteem 
them  good  and  nutritious  food.'     (Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  viii.) 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  which  we  hope  will  be  found 
lo  contain  the  leading  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jerbmda,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Ogilby's  notice 
of  the  discovery  of  a  true  Jerboa  on  the  central  downs  of 


Australia,  bjr  Sir  Thoinu  Mitchell,  an  ovent,  u  Mr.  Ogilby 
justly  says,  of  no  small  inleresl  lo  the  scicniiSc  loolofiisl 
whu  occupies  hiroseir  with  tbe  important  question  of  llic 
Keographical  distribution  of  animals.  '  The  arid  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  tho  solitary  steppes  of  Southern  Siburio, 
and  the  boundless  prairies  of  America,  have  been  long 
known  to  be  inbabiled  by  numerous  species  belonging  to 
this  or  the  closely  allied  genus  of  Gerbtiles;  in  sbort, 
wherever  extensive  and  open  plains  were  found  to-  exist, 
whether  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  there  likewise 
wero  found  these  little  two-legged  rats,  hopping  along  ur 
running  with  great  velocity  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  nature  bad  expressly  intended  them  to  occupy 
Huch  a  situation.  Australia  alone  was  believed  to  form  an 
exception  to  tbe  general  rule  in  Ibis  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Who  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  progress  of 
discovery  may  not  destroy  its  anomalous  character  in  many 
other  instances,  as  it  has  done  in  this?'  (Linn.  Tram., 
vol.  xviii,)  Mr.  Ogilby  tlien  proceeds  to  name  this  species 
Dipu»  MilcheUii,  after  its  meritorious  discoverer,  and  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  species,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  Tol,  of  the  '  Unnean  Transactions'  last  above  quoted. 
The  animal  was  found  on  the  reedy  plains  near  the  junction 
of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Australia  Felix.  The  cQl  is  taken  from  the 
figure  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  account  of  ■  Three  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia.'  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
states  that  its  fore  and  hind  \ei»  resembled  in  proportion 
those  of  the  Kangaroo ;  end  it  usL-d  the  latlcr  by  leaping  on 
its  bind  quarters  in  (he  same  manner.  It  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  common  fteld-mouse.  but  the  tail  was  longer 
in  proportion  even  than  that ofa  Kangaroo,  and  terminated 
in  a  hairy  brush  about  two  inches  long. 


Here  we  may  perhaps  notice  that  Mr.  Ogilbj,  in  the  same 
paper  as  that  wherein  he  describes  D.  MilcheUii,  charac- 
terises another  new  genus  of  Australian  Rttdents,  which  he 
thinks  most  probably  belongs  lo  the  extensive  and  compli- 
cated family  of  the  Muridce.  In  some  of  the  characters  the 
genus  very  much  resembles  the  Campagnols  (ylmco/aj  and 
Gerbiltes  {Merionft),  to  the  latter  of  which  genera  Mr. 
Ogilby  says  that  Coailuriu  is  more  particularly  related  by 
th«  length  and  development  of  iho  postermr  members. 
Meriones.     (111.,  F.  Cuv.) 

Generie  CAaracter.  — Differing  from  the  other  Rals  with 
long  feet  in  the  form  of  its  molars,  which  are  composite, 

DentalFormula:— Incisors  I ;  molars  =  IB. 

Labrador  Jumping 

i>Mcnp(ion,— Back  and  upper  parts  of  the  head  dark 
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liver-hTown  mixed  with  brownish-yellow;  sides  brownish- 
yellow  slightly  sprinkled  with  black;  margin  of  themouih. 
chin,  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  white ;  yel- 
lowish-brown of  the  iiAes  joining  the  white  of  tbe  belly  by 
ight  line  extending  between  tbe  fore  and  hind  extre- 
mities. Fur  not  so  long  or  so  Bne  as  that  of  llie  common  or 
meadow  mice.  Total  length  nine  inches  nine  lines,  of  wbirh 
the  tail  measures  five  inches  three  line^ ;  this  last  tBi>t:n 

from  whoiie  Fauna  BoreaU-Americxina 
the  above  description  is  abridged,  stales  that  in  tome  spe- 
'  Hens  the  yel low iili- brown  colour  occupies  as  much  space 

the  darker  colour  of  tbe  back ;  in  others  the  latter  en- 
croaches so  much  on  the  sides  as  1o  leave  merely  *  narr-nr 
yellowish  line  next  tbe  while ;  whilst  in  autumn  specimen*. 
where  tbe  animal  has  just  acquired  a  new  coat  of  fur,  iLu 
dark  colour  of  the  back  adjoins  (he  white  of  the  bdly. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Lat/rador  Rat  of  Pennant;  Ofr- 
iillui  HuMoniaiof  Raflnesque-Smallz;  Sfut  Latrad'/riuj 
of  Sabine:  GerbiUut  Labradoriiu  of  Harlan;  Labra-tT 
Jumping  MnaieotGoAwSM;  and  £affe  (the  leaper)  of  !>,<.- 
Chepewyan  Indians. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  Pennant,  in  his  '  Atevx 
Zoology,'  first  described  a  specimen  of  this  animal,  h  M 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham,  lo  the  museum  of  il.t- 
Royal  Society.  Aflerwaids,  in  the  third  edition  of  bit 
'  History  of  Quadrupeds,'  ho  is  inclined  to  consider  it  a> 
identical  with  the  mut  lotieipei  of  Pallas  (ihe  Diptu  me.-t- 
dianut  of  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  sandy  .It- 
setts  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  opinion,  wLii  li. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  can  scarculy  be  corroct,  »ci^ 
he  savs,  formed  from  an  imperfect  inspection  of  the  I!l>I- 
son's  bay  specimen  whilst  it  was  suspended  in  spirits,  a:,! 
is  opposed  by  difTcrenccs  in  colour  and  other  cbarartr.i 
which  he  himself  points  out.  From  Pennant's  time  ur/.l 
Mr.  Sabine  described  on  individual  brought  from  Cumber- 
land House,  on  Captain  Franklin's  first  journey,  tbe  Li- 
bradoT  Jumping  Miiuse  dues  not.  continues  Dr.  Rjcbardio:!. 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  naturalists.  Pcnnan!. 
he  observe!,  mentions  a  yellow  lateral  Ime  in  his  ■pccimf:i. 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  one  Mr.  Sabine  described,  I  ,i 
this  difference  Dr.  Richoidson  attributes  solely  to  the  s«ai  i 
in  which  they  were  procured.  Mr  Sabine's  specimen,  t . 
remarks,  was  mutilated  in  the  tail,  an  accident  very  oim- 
mon  to  Ihe  whole  family  of  rats;  and  Pennant,  under  iht 
name  of  Canada  Jerbnid  /fiif,  and  Colonel  Davies.  andct 
that  of  Dipus  Canadensis,  describes  another  Jumpir.; 
Mouse,  which  seems  lo  differ  from  this  in  having  cai-> 
shorter  than  the  fur,  but  in  other  respects  to  be  ray  sim-i:^- 

AtXer  further  observing  tliat  the  Gerbilln*  Ctutadenm 
at  Dr.  Godman  agrees  in  description  with  Raflnev|Lf- 
Smaltz's  GerbiUut  toridnu)  (Desm.),  but  bos  UrEer  cj-,. 
than  the  Canada  Rat  of  Pennant,  and  that  a  specimeQ  lu 
the  Philadelphia  museum,  described  by  Dr.  Harlan  und.-r 
the  name  of  Uerbitlut  Canadeniia,  appears  to  be  eiiliTi--k 
similar  lo  tbe  Labrador  species.  Dr.  Richordaun  cottditdcs 
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lijr  remarking  that  it  ii  uvident  that  the  Jumping  Mic 
hobiliDg  difTjn-nt  dittrictt  of  Amoiica  require  to  be 
pared  with  each  other  beforo  the  true  number  of  upeciei 
and  tbeir  geographical  diitribution  can  be  ucertainad. 

Xooa/i<y.— <^omoiOD  in  the  Fat  Countriei  as  far  north  ai 
Great  Slavs  I^ke,  and  periiapi  fartber ;  but  Dr.  Richard- 
»  able  to  gaio  anj  preciae  infanuatiaii  reopecting 


'"'^'^^%*^S?^^ 


Fedet«*(IlL;  Hgtamg*,¥.Cuv.) 
Generic  CAaroef^r,— Hsail  largo,  flattiih,  muiile  thick, 
ears  long.  Anterior  extremities  wilh  Ave  toe*  armed  with 
very  long  clawi;  poaterior  extremities  wrj  long,  four-toed. 
Tail  long  and  very  buahy.  Four  pectoral  mamniai.  Holon 
■imple,  with  two  luniov. 


Dental  Fonaula: — IneiaoriT-,'  molan  - 


r=30. 


Example,  Ptdetei  Capttuit. 

Denription.—Bnghl  yellow iab-tawny  abore,  varied  with 
blackiih ;  whita  below,  witli  a  line  of  the  aame  colour  in  the 
fold  of  the  groins ;  le^  brown,  tail  redilbh  above  at  it* 
origin,  grey  below,  and  black  at  the  tip.  Length  fion  now 
u>  tail  about  one  foot  two  iocha ;  of  the  tail,  near  Ofteen ;  of 
the  eats,  three. 


Thii  u  the  Grand  Gerba  at  AlUmand,  Spring-Has  w 
Juv^ng  Hare  of  the  Dutch,  Atrdmannelja  of  Ibe  Hotien- 
tola,  Dijxu  CaffifT  of  ZimmemiBD,  Scbreber,  and  Gmelin. 

Localili/,  Habili.  ^.— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
sloepi  during  the  day,  going  forth  by  night,  and  leaping 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a  bound.  It  eata  titling  nearly  up- 
right, with  the  hind  legs  extended  horizontally,  and  uitng 
the  small  fore-feet  to  bring  the  food  to  it*  mouth.  It  ia  a 
very  strong  animaUand  with  these  same  fore-feet,  which ai« 
admirably  formed  for  digging,  burrowa  so  espediliouily  aa 

Slickly  to  hide  itself.  It  ileepa  in  a  sitting  position,  placing 
e  head  between  the  legs,  and  holding  it*  ears  over  it* 
'ea  with  its  foreleg*. 

Tail  tmxteraie  or  thorl.    Sand  and  Molt  Bat*. 
Pvuched. 

Tha  genert  Saeoophonu,  Kuhl;  PutuSosloma,  Say; 
Oeom^  and  DMotloma  of  RafliiMque ;  Aicomyi  of 
Liohtenstein ;  and  8acconu/i  of  P.  Cuvier,  are  given  by  Dr. 
Fischer  as  lynooymous;  and  indeed  the  diitiDCtiotls,exoept 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Geomut  and  Di}dottoraa,  do  not 
~>pear  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  tbeir  separatioa. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  H.  Raflnesque-Smalti,  in 
1S17,  founded  his|renui  Geomyi  on  the  hamster  of  GeOTgi* 
(Geomt/i  pittetWh  described  by  Mitchell,  Anderson,  Hearei, 
and  others,  and  referred  to  it,  a*  a  second  lp«cie^  the  Canada 
poaeAtd  Rat  {Mu*  burtariu*  of  Sbaw).  Under  another 
genua,  Dipiotloma,  he  arranged  some  Louisiaua  or  Hisieuri 
animal*,  known  to  the  Caaadisa  Toyagars  by  the  appellation 
of  gauffret,  and  remarkable  for  their  larse  eheek-pouohea, 
which  open  fiirwardt  exterior  to  the  mouta  and  incisor^  to 
which  they  form  a  kind  of  hood.  These  two  genera,  ob- 
serves the  Doctor,  have  been  adoplsd  bj  few  naturalisu ; 
and  the  American  systematic  writers  have  either  overlooked 
M.  Rafinetque's  species  entirely,  or  rererred  them  all  toJIfiit 
burtariuM.  In  the  taller  case.  Dr.  Richardson  say^  they 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  for  there  are  at  least  six  or  seven 
distinct  snecie*  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  genera, 
which  intiabit  America,  and  he  thinks  that  both  Geomyt 
and  Dipiotloma  will  eventually  prove  to  be  good  genera- 
the  Sand-ral*  belonging  to  the  former  having  cheek- 
pouches,  which  are  filled  from  within  ihe  mouth,  and  the 
gauffret  or  cama»-TaU  of  the  latter  genus  bavuig  their 
cheek-pouches  exterior  to  the  mouth,  and  entirely  uneon- 
necled  witb  its  cavity.  Dr.  Richardson  bad  no  opportunilj 
of  examining  Gtom^s  vinetit,  the  type  of  the  genus,  but  he 
had  inspected  an  undescribed  species  from  Cadadacuioa 
and  another  (GeomyM  Douglatit)  ttom  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia;  from  these  two  Dr.  Richardson's  oharaelert  of 
the  genus  were  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  Canoibt 
pouched  Hal,  great  doubt,  he  observes,  still  exists  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  properly  to  Gearnut  or  to  Dipkntomtt. 
Judging  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  Dgure  in 
'  Linn.  Trans.'  (vol.  v,  pi.  B),  Dr.  Richardson  has  liltla 
doubt  of  Ibe  cheek-pouches  opening  into  the  mouth,  and 
of  their  being  precisely  similar  in  form  and  functions  to  the 
cheek-pouchus  of  the  Saad-ralt ;  but  he  slates  that  he  was 
told,  ou  good  authority,  that  the  identical  specimen  de- 
Kribed  by  Shaw  (vhicn,  at  the  sale  of  Bullock's  mnseunk 
V0I..XV.-3U 
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puied  into  the  bands  of  M.  Temminck)  U,  in  ftct,  Bimilar 
to  tho  gaaffret,  in  having  cheek-pouchea  that  open  exle- 
tioriy,  and  thai  coni«quenily  Major  Davies'i  drawing  repre- 
■anted  theni  in  an  unnatural  and  inverted  position.  Mr. 
SayKivM  the  chamctera  of  a  Missouri  foa^e,  with  cheek- 
pou^ei  opening  exteriorly ;  and  he  Idenlifles  his  Hpecimen 
with  3fiM  burtariut.  Tne  eame  loologiit  alludes  to  the 
Georgia  hamster  as  belonging;  to  the  same  genus,  nithout 
pving  any  further  account  of  its  characters  than  merely 
quoting  Dr,  Barton's  remark  of  its  being  only  half  the  Diie 
of  the  Hiuouri  one.  His  account  of  Ibe  dentition  of  the 
Uiuouri  rca^re,  observes  Dr.  Richardson  in  conclusion, 
oorresponoH,  a«  fkr  as  it  goes,  pretty  closelv  with  that  of  the 
Columbik  Geomyt.  Dr.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Godraan  refer  the 
Georgia,  Canada,  and  Missouri  ammals  to  one  apeciM. 
(.nnna  Borea^-jtmerieatta.) 


lamcm,  jj  canine*,  •  griuders,  -t^Za  —  20, 

ftnd  below  ia  given  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  genua  Ihtm 
Uie  same  aulluiity. 


aknUuaMtaofOMaT*-    (Uehuduo,) 
l.tS,  ikall,  Bkk  idu.-(,l<nrRliw,  ut.riH!B.FSl*toudtlFP«rtNa, 

BifnUcd;  CBnt  upp«friiid*TrmBfAifl*d. 

The  dental  Ibrmula  of  M.  F.  Cuviei's  genus  Saeeomj/t 


Inciaon,  t-  ;  molars. 


1-4 


:  20,  and  the  following  cnt 


a  taken  from  his  Agure  of  the  dentition. 

The  fallowing  ia  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  Mat  burta- 
riui.— 

•  Ash-coloured  rat,  with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
cheeks,  and  the  claws  of  the  fore- feet  very  large  and  formed 
for  burrowing.' 

(Mus  bursarius,  Lmn.  Trant.,  toI.t.,  p.  237,  pi.  S.) 

'This,  which  is  aaprrciesbut  lately  discovered,  seems  to  be 
tbe  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  propor- 
tional siie  of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
the  individual  here  figured  was  taken  by  some  Indians  in 
the  year  1 793,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  lady  of  Go- 
vernor Prescot  It  ia  about  the  size  of  a  brown  or  Norway 
rat,  and  i*  of  a  pale  f^eyish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter 
beneath:  the  leneth  to  tne  tail  is  about  nine  inches,  end 
that  of  the  tail,  which  ia  but  slightly  covered  with  hairs, 
about  two  inches :  the  legs  are  short ;  the  fore-feet  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  bucrowinx  in  the  ground,  having  Bve 
clavs,  of  which  the  three  mindle  ones  are  very  large  and 
long;  the  interior  much  smaller,  and  the  exterior  very 
amatU  with  a  large  tubercle  or  elbow  beneath  it.  The  claws 
ea  Ibe  lund-feet  an  waftiatmly  rery  imsUi  but  the  tiro 


Ttelh  ot  Suttmjt,  nlMitti.    (P.Cim) 

middle  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  interior  ooe  is 
scarce  visible :  the  teeth  ore  extremely  strong,  parttcutailv 
the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper ;  Iba 
ears  are  very  small.  This  species  is  described  in  ib«  Jth 
vol.  of  the  Tratu.  qf  Linn.  Soc,  but  I  must  observe,  tha:, 
by  some  oversic^ht  in  the  conduct  of  the  figure  there  given, 
the  claws  on  the  fore-feet  are  represented  as  only  tbree  tn 
number,  and  are  somewhat  too  long,  weak,  and  curved ;  the 
engraving  in  the  present  plate  is  a  more  faithftil  repreiciw 
tation,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  outbne  of  the  head,  in  lU 
natural  sue,  as  viewed  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  UeiJi 
and  cheek- pouches.  The  mannen  of  this  specjea  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  lafs  lu  a 
slock  of  provisions,  either  for  autumnal  or  winter  food.  Tt>e 
pouches  of  the  individual  specimen  above  described,  when 
Qrst  brought  to  Governor  Prescot,  were  filled  with  a  kind  of 
earthy  suMtance:  it  is  therefore  not  improbabls  that  the 
Indians  who  caught  the  animal  might  have  stuSad  tboa 
thus,  in  Older  to  preserve  them  in  theii  utmost  eUent.' 


In  Dr.  Richardson's 
the  head  and  body  was  S  incites  6  lines;  and  Ihkt  of  tW 
tail  (vertebrte)  2  inches  10  Unes.  Cfaeek-pout^ia  lai^c. 
tnueli  menbluig  tlie  thtunb  of  «  Mfi  glffrg  in  Hkib  moA 


DonlalFormuU:— Incisors,  2  ;  molars, -T^  =   16. 

Exkinple,  Atjtalax  Itfphlu*. 

Deicnplion. — Head  broader  than  tlie  body,  no  apert) 
for  the  rudinientary  eyes,  which,  no  bigger  than  popp;- 
■oed*.  Bra  hid  beneath  the  skin ;  110  external  enri ;  end  of 
the  nosa  covered  with  a  thick  xkiii,  nostrils  very  remoto, 
and  pUced  below ;  limbs  very  short,  toes  aepaiated,  except 
•  thin  memhrana  at  the  base,  claws  short ;  hair  or  fur  diorl, 
thick,  and  very  soft,  dusky  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  grey 
at  the  lip,  space  about  the  nose  and  above  the  mouth  while. 
Langlh  between  7  and  8  inches. 

lAis  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  <i<nrdXa{  of  Aristotle 
(Hill.  Anim.,  i.  9,  and  iv.  6).  It  is  evident,  from  both  the 
passages  quoted,  that  he  had  accurately  examined  that  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
hli  examination  clearly  aerees  with  the  condition  of  those 
parts  in  the  A*paUtx  of  the  modems  ;  hut  it  must  not  be 
lorgolten  that  those  and  other  passages  will  equally  apply  to 
a  second  species  of  Mole  {Talpa),  now  named  Taipa  caea, 
which  inhabita  Europe,  and  in  which  the  eyt^ids  are  closed, 
whilst  in  the  common  species  they  are  open.  It  appears  lo 
be  the  Spatai  typhlus  of  Illiger;  Aspalax  lyphiu*  of  Des- 
maretl ;  Mua  lupniui  of  Pallas  and  others ;  Mamtota  tifphlui 
of  Blumenbach;  Georyckut  tt/phlui  of  Laafton ;  the  Zemni 
of  lUaczynski ;  the  Slepez  of  Gmelin ;  the  Podolian  Marmot 
of  Pennant ;  and  the  Blind  Pal  of  Shaw. 

Habitt,  ^. — This  apeciec  which  the  Russians  name 
Siepez,  or  the  blind,  and  the  Cossacks  ^ockor  Nomon, 
signifying  the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  beneath  the 
turf,  driving  at  intervals  lateral  passages  in  its  search  for 
roolB,  particularly  that  of  the  bulbous  CheErophyllum. 
Opnningsto  the  aurface  occur  at  distances  of  some  yards 
from  eaoh  other,  and  there  the  earth  is  raised  into  hillocks, 
sometimes  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  consider- 
able height  It  works  stoutly  and  rapidly,  and  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a  perpendicular  bur- 
row. Though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts  its  head  in  a  roenaciii; 
altitude  towards  its  assailant,  and,  when  irritated,  snorts 
and  trashes  its  teeth,  but  emits  no  cry:  iu  bite  is  very 
severe.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  ila  hole,  and  during 
the  season  of  love  basks  in  the  sun  with  tbe  female.  It  i> 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a  superstition  in  the 
Ukraine  that  the  hand  which  has  suffocated  one  of  these 
animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  king'i  evil 
(as  it  is  still  called),  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  supposed 
to  vanish  before  the  royal  touch  of  the  Stuarts  in  Ibis 
country. 

Localily.—Tixa  southern  parts  of  Russia,  ft^m  Poland  to 
the  Volga,  but  not  to  the  east  of  that  river;  common  from 
the  Sysran  to  the  Sarpa;  frequent  along  the  Don,  even  to 
its  origin,  and  about  tbe  town  at  Rmsk,  but  not  in  tbe 
aondy  parts. 


^^      ^\ 


A«|i*lia  tjiptilut. 

Bathyergtie  (Brants;  Orycleriir,  P.  Cuv.) 

H.  F.  Cuvier  assigns  to  Batkyergvt  only  three  molars  in 

Bach  jaw ;  whilst  to  Orycterut  he  aMigns  four. 

The  Dental  Fn-muU  of  the  flrst,  according  to  this  stale- 


roent,    would   be:— Incisors -;  molan -7—^=  JS;  mj 
of thesecond,incisoTs^l  molars  ~ — ^=30. 


TmOi  al  OiTcteiu.  CF,  DnlR.) 
Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Professor  Kaup  for  tbe  OfinioD  \\a\ 
the  Bathyergus  C<^en*i»  of  Brants  (Capt  Rat  of  Shai 
and  Pennant)  and  Balhyer^i  maritimtu  ofBianls  {Oiil 
Sal  of  Shaw,  Orycterut  mariiimua  of  F.  Cavier)  m  idtri- 
ties],  the  former  being  the  animal  in  a  compantlTclir  N1I1 
stage  of  life.  The  latter  is  the  Zand  Moll  of  tb«  Dutfli 
oaA  Kauw-howba  of  the  Hottentots:  it  is  of  areddifhcn' 
or  ash-colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Length  liuni  if 
of  muzzle  to  origin  of  tail.  1  foot  IJincb;  of  IsiUilh'H 
the  hair,  1  inch  1  line;  of  tbe  pencil  of  haln.  IP  iam. 
Tliere  is  a  variety  all  white. 

Lncatily  and  HaltiU.—Thn  sand-flats  of  the  Cipc  of  G  ■'! 
Hope,  wherein  it  burrows  in  great  numbers.  In  livcn  pir^ 
of  thoBO  flats  Mr.  Burchell  observed  innumerable  m  !■ 
hills,  and  his  foot  often  sunk  into  llieir  gallerio:  for  I'l 
reason,  he  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  not  daniPti-is 
to  ride  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  persons  are  \a\i\t  u 
be  thrown  by  the  feet  of  their  borses  unexpectedly  sini^i'j 
into  these  holes. 


The  fullowmg  genera  are  placed  by  Mr.  Swsinw'n  si" 
the  Sr|UirreIa,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  about  llirm 
mdicate  a  near  approach  to  that  family  of  Rodents. 
Not  Pouched. 
Arclomys,     (Gmelin.) 
Gtner-e  Character.— KeaA  and  eyes  large;  can  'I*' 
body  slokit ;  fore  feet  with  four  toe;  and  an  obsolete  1I1'-' 
hind  feet  live-toed.    Tail  short.     Upper  aurfice  «f  m  ■■■ 
ridged  and  tuberculous. 


Dental  Formula:— Inc 


molars  -J 


Examples,  Arclomys  Marmola,  Schreb.,  anil  <*rc'''^»' 
Empeira,  Schreb.;  tlie  latter  as  an  example  of  ibt  -^"X 
riean  Marmots. 

Arclomy*  M-irmota.—Hhn  is  the  Min^/ptuwof  C*^' 
and  others;  Mm  Marmola  of  Lionseus  and  otbon;  ^■" 


'<  ■[■til,   foru.nn    "■■    "I'lttnaiit   uJ   »   uWk-mmU. 


jify  iJim   ihi,.   ,||«j  1^   oihtMiKj  '■)   tliuMi 


fipuniK>]il)ilaA    rF.  Ciivi^r  J 


,1  .i_,.„ 


DentalFormuIaJ—IocUors.-;  molars, -r^  =    U 

Example,  Atpaiax  typUut. 

Dnenptirm. — Head  broadar  than  the  body,  no  aperture 
Ar  the  rudimentar;  ■j'ci,  which,  no  bigger  than  poppr- 
■aadi.  are  hid  becealh  the  akin ;  uo  eiternal  ean ;  end  of 
the  iMae  coTored  with  a  thick  Rkin,  nostrila  very  remole, 
ftod  placed  below ;  limbs  very  abort,  tuei  lepaialMl,  esoept 
a  thin  membrane  at  the  base,  clam  short ;  hair  or  Tur  ^ort, 
thiok,  and  very  loft,  dusk;  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  gray 
«l  the  tin,  apace  about  the  nose  and  above  Ibe  mouth  white. 
Lec^th  between  7  and  8  inches. 

Ttii  ii  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  dirrdXal  of  Aristotle 
<Rm(.  Anim.,  i.  9,  and  iv.  8).  It  ii  evident,  from  both  the 
passages  fjuoled,  tbal  he  had  accurately  examined  that  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
hia  examination  clearly  aerees  with  the  condition  of  those 

Cin  tbe  Atpaiax  of  the  moderns ;  but  it  must  not  be 
tien  that  those  and  other  passages  will  equally  apply  to 
a  second  species  of  Hole  (Talpa),  now  named  Talpa  circa, 
which  inhabits  Europe,  and  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
whilst  in  the  common  ipecias  they  are  open.  It  appears  to 
he  the  Spalax  lyphlia  of  lUiger ;  Atpaiax  typMu*  of  Dea- 
narest;  Mut iyp/iiui of  Paliasandothere;  Marmota  typhlut 
of  Blumenbach;  Genrychtu  (vpA/u*  of  Lesson;  tbe  2frmnt 
(ifRiaciynski;lheSfa«M  ofGmelin;  ^he  pDdolian  Marmot 
of  Pennant ;  and  the  Blind  Eat  of  Shaw. 

HabiU,  4^. — This  apecies.  wbirh  the  Rdssians  name 
Shpez,  or  tbe  blind,  and  the  Cossacks  $fochfir  Nomon, 
signifying  the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  banealh  tbe 
turf,  drivin);  at  inlcrvaU  lateral  nasKagei  in  ili  search  for 
roots,  particularly  that  of  tbe  bulbous  Charophyltum. 
Opiinings  to  the  surface  occur  at  distances  of  some  yards 
from  each  other,  and  there  the  earth  is  raised  into  hillocks, 
WDietimes  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  consider- 
able height  It  worka  stoutly  and  rapidly,  and  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a  perpendicular  bur- 
row. Though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts  its  bead  in  a  menacing 
attitude  towards  its  assailant,  and,  when  irritated,  snorl» 
and  quashes  its  teeth,  hut  emila  no  cry:  its  bite  is  very 
■Bvere.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  its  bole,  and  during 
tbe  season  of  love  bask*  in  tbe  sun  with  the  female.  It  i* 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a  supeniition  in  the 
Ukraine  that  the  hand  which  has  suBbcated  one  of  theM 
animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  king"!  evil 
(as  it  is  still  called),  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  supposed 
la   vanish  before  the  royal  touch  of  tbe   Stuarts  in  this 

LoeaUty. — The  southern  pails  of  Russia,  from  Poland  to 
Ihe  Volga,  but  not  to  the  east  of  that  river ;  common  from 
the  Bysran  to  the  Sarpa;  fraquant  along  ifae  Don,  even  to 
ita  ongin,  and  about  the  town  ol  Raslt,  but  not  in  the 
sandy  paiti. 


Aipttu  typUut- 

Balhyergus  (Brants;  OrycttrHt.  F.  Cut.) 

IL  F.  Cuvier  assigiu  to  Bathyrgvt  only  Ibree  molars  in 

eaehjaw;  whilst  to  OryeJFriM  ho  assigns  fuur. 

Tb«  Dnntal  Formula  of  the  flrsi,  according  to  this  state- 


ment,   WQuId   he: — Incisors'^:  molaii  -r — |s](;i 
of  tbe  second,  incisors  3 ;  moUn  Tyj^SS. 


Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Professor  Kaup  for  tbe  epiaion  ihi 
Ihe  Bai/tyer/^  Ctmengit  of  Brants  (Cap*  Rat  of  Sbi 
and  Pennant)  and  Bath/ergvi  ttiaritimiitoHnBttiC-ml 
Ral  of  Shaw,  Orycterut  maritimu*  of  F,  Coritrl  si*  ii«t 
lira),  (he  former  being  the  animal  in  a  comMnlndt  ti'i 
sUge  of  life.  The  latter  is  the  Zand  Moll  of  tbe'Duui 
u\i  Knuu^-fiouiba  of  tbe  Hottentots ;  it  isof  aredditliiin 
or  ash-coluur  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Length  fr»n  \t 
of  muxilo  to  origin  of  tail,  1  foot  1^  inch ;  of  tail  ■iifa'n 
the  bair,  I  inch  I  line;  of  tbe  pencil  of  bain,  to  lum. 
There  is  a  variety  all  white. 

Lncatity  and  Habil».—T\iB  sand-flaU  of  theCipcorO"! 
Hope,  wliurciii  it  burrows  in  great  numben.  In  nrrr  [••! 
of  those  HjIs  Mr.  Burcliell  observed  innumnablr  a  '■• 
hills,  and  Ins  foot  often  sunk  into  their  ^hm;  fxi'.i 
reason,  he  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  not  dsDcrn*, 
to  nde  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  penont  sn  1iib>  f 
he  thrown  by  the  feet  of  their  horses  unexpcclidiy  ink^ 
into  these  boles. 


The  following  genera  are  placed  by  Hr.  Swainsno  »"** 
the  S<|Uirrels,  and,  indeed,  there  i«  mucb  about  ibra ' 
indicate  a  near  approach  to  that  family  of  Rodents. 
Not  Poueitd. 
Arrtomys.     (Omelin.) 
Generic  CAarar/c r.— Head  and  eves  Is^:  «ar«  ''•''■ 
body  stout;  fore  feet  oiih  Ibur  too*  and  an  nhsoVli  il.'<>''. 
hind  feet  Bve-toed.     Tail  short.     Upper  suifire  ^r  n.  ''< 
ridged  and  tuhcrr ulcus. 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - ;    molars  - — -  "  ii- 
Examplcv  Arclnmyt  Afurmola,  Schreb,  aftJ  Arri'^ 
Empeira,  Scliivb. :  tlie  tdilur  as  an  example  of  thi  -ta*" 
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